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TO    THE    READING    COMMUNITY. 

GRIFFITH  &   SIMON,  '^ 

No.  ISS  NORTH  THIRD  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

ARE    NOW    ISSUING   IN    NUMBERS, 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES 

TO  A.  D.  1758, 

BY  ARCHIBALD  BOWER,  ESQ. 

Foiraeil}'  public  Professorof  Rhetoric,  History  andPliilosopliy,  in  the  Universities  of  Rome,  Fermo  and  Macerata, 
and  in  the  latter  place  Counsellor  of  the  Inquisition, 

WITH    AN    INTRODUCTION    AND    A   CONTINUATION    TO  THE   PKESENT  TIME,  BY 

KEV.  SAMUEL  HANSON  COX,  D.  D. 

Professor  Extraordinary  of  Biblical  and  Christian  History  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

This  work  was  originally  issued  in  England,  and  occupied  its  author  nearly  fifty  years  in  picparaiion, 
and  was  published  in  seven  quarto  volumes,  at  a  heavy  cost. 

The  undersigned  propose  to  furnish  the  work  in  handsome  style  at  Twenty-five  Cents  per  number,  to 
be  completed  in  twenty-four  numbers,  making  three  handsome  volumes, 

AT  THE  LOW  PRICE  OF  SIX  DOLLARS  ; 

Thereby  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  who  may  desire  a  correct  and  faithful  History  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  from  its  foundation  to  the  present  time. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  WORK: 

From  tfie  Rev.  Dr.  Berg,  Pastor  oftlie  German  Reformed  Church  in  Philadelphia. 

Bowers'  History  of  the  Popes  is  a  work  which  has  heretofore,  from  its  voluminous  character  and  its  scarcity, 
been  accessible  to  few  ;  and  although  its  high  reputation  has  always  kept  it  in  demand,  It  has  never  been  fairly 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  reading  public.  The  work  embodies  avast  amount  of  historical  information 
which  may  be  relied  upon  as  authentic.  The  author  having  enjoyed  the  very  best  opportunities  of  consulting 
manuscripts  and  other  documents,  in  order  to  verify  liis  statements.  The  fact  that  Bower  commenced  his  work 
an  ardent  Romanist,  and  ended  it  a  most  zealous  Protestant,  is  in  itself  sntficient  to  create  an  interest  in  hi.s 
book.  It  affords  the  undersigned  great  pleasure  to  commend  the  work  lo  the  favourable  notice  of  all  who  desire 
a  circumstantial  history  of  the  Popes. 

JOSEPH  F.  BERG,  D.  D. 


We  fully  concur  with  Rev.  Dr.  Berg  in  his  opinion  of  the  above  work, 


Rev.  Cors.  C.  Cuyler,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  John  Chambers,  pastor  of  the  First 
Independent  Church,  Philadelphia, 

Rev.  Theophilus  Storke,  pastor  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Wm.  Urie,  pastor  of  the  Fifth  street 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  L.  Scott,  M.  A.,  pastor  of  the  Union 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Leonard  Fletcher,  pastor  of  the  Central 
Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Hagany,  pastor  of  the  Ebenezer 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Wm.  Cooper,  pastor  of  the  Wharton 
St.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  John  L.  Grant,  pastor  of  the  Eleventh 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  James  Flannery,  pastor  of  the  Sanctu- 
ary Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  John  Street,  City  Missionary,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Rev.  John  M'Dowell,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia. 


Rev,  A.  D.  Gillette,  M.  A.,  pastor  of  the 
Eleventh  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Robert  Adair,  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Southwark. 

Rev.  George  B.  Ide,  pastor  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist (yhiirch,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  W.  Loughbridge,  pastor  of  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  John  J.  Kerr,  M.  D.,  rector  of  the  Ad- 
vent Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Joel  Parker,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Clinton 
St.  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  J.  Castle,  pastor  of  the  Nazareth 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Anson  Rood,  pastor  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church,  Northern  Liberties. 

Rev.  J.  Lansing  Burrows,  pastor  of  the 
Broad  st.  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Wm.  A.  Wiggins,  pastor  of  the  West- 
ern Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia. 

Rev,  Samuel  Stevenson,  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church,  Fair  Mount. 

Rev.  James  W.  Stewart,  pastor  of  the  Union 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Rev.  Willis  Lord,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the 
Seventh  Presbyterian  ("hiirch,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Perry.  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  New 
Market  st.  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Richards,  pastor  of  the  Western 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Cnurch,  N.  Liberties. 

Rev.  E.  L.  Ja.ies,  pastor  of  St.  Georges 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Wm.  Ramsey,  pastor  of  the  Cedar  st. 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  .John  S.  Inskip,  pastor  of  the  Salem 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia. 


Rev.  John  S.  Taylor,  pastor  of  the  Mariners 
Church,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  John  Newland  Maffiit,  professor  of 
Elocution  and  Belles  Letters. 

Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.  D.,  rector  of  the 
Epiphany  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Wm.  Shadrach,  pastor  of  the  Sansom 
street  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  James  Smith,  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
South  Philadelphia  District,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

W.  G.  E.  Agnew,  M.  D.,  late  Principal  of 
Zane  st.  Public  School,  Philadelphia. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


As  Sofcpj-'s  Hislnry  of  the  Popes  of  Enme,  al!  of 
them,  24.5  from  the  beginning,  to  Benedict  XIV, 
■who  died  in  17.58,  and  with  the  continuation, 
to  include  the  remaining  seven  to  the  present 
reigning  Pope,  Gregory  XVL  the  252  inclu- 
sive, are  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Griffilh  &; 
Simon,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  ]ViIli(im  Moore  being 
their  agent  in  New  York;  the  undersigned  are 
happy  to  recommend  the  work,  and  the  manner 
of  publishing  it,  and  its  pre-eminent  cheapness, 
as  incomparably  valuable  and  worthy  of  the 
patronage  of  all  American  Patriots,  Protest- 
ants, and  Christians.  There  is  no  other  work 
in  the  world  like  it  or  to  compare  with  it.  It 
is  a  dictionary  of  most  useful  and  entertaining 
knowledge,  readable  and  authentic,  and  such 
as  every  scholar,  not  only,  but  every  respecta- 
ble family,  that  loves  knowledge  or  knows  how 
to  value  it,  ought  to  possess.  As  such,  we 
pray  for  its  success  through  all  this  nation, 
and  throughout  the  total  English  world  in  both 
hemispheres,  as  a  standard  and  an  excellent 
work,  which  almost  any  one  can  better  afford 
to  buy  than  to  want. 

New  York,  Dec.  18th,  1844.  1 

Rev.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn. 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.  t).,  pastor  of 
Mercer  st.  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 

Rev.  Joseph  McElroy,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the 
First  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  New  York. 

Rev.  Thomas  E.  Bond,  D.  D.,  Editor  of  the 
(Methodist)  Christian  Advocate,  New  York. 

Rev.  Henry  Davis  pastor  of  the  Cannon  st. 
Baptist  Church,  New  York. 

Rev.  William  Patton,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the 
Spring  St.  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 

Rev.  J.  W.  M'Lane,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

Rev.  Mason  Noble,  pastor  of  the  Eleventh 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Cleland,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church. 
New  York. 

Rev.  N.  Bangs,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Green  st. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  New  York. 

Rev.  George  Potts,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  9th 
St.  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Phillips,  D.  D.  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 

Rev.  Erskine  Mason,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the 
Bleecker  st.  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 


Rev.  Samuel  D.  Burchard,  pastor  of  the 
Houston  St.  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 

Rev.  J.  Owen,  D.  D..  principal  of  the  Cor- 
nelius Institute,  New  York. 

Rev.  A.  Wheelock,  pastor  of  the  16th  street 
Baptist  Church,  New  York. 

Rev.  D.  B.  Coe,  pastor  of  the  Allen  street 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 

Rev.  George  Dufheld,  Jr.,  Pastor  of  the  3rd 
Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn. 

Rev.  S  T.  Spear,  pastor  of  the  4th  Presby- 
terian Church,  Brooklyn. 

Rev.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  pastor  of  the  7th 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 

Rev.  J.  Spaulding,  Secretary  of  the  Seamen's 
Friend  Society,  New  York. 

Rev.  John  Hassel,  pastor  of  the  primitive 
Church,  New  York. 

Rev.  Charles  Read,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Cone,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  New  York. 

Rev.  David  Bellamy,  pastor  of  the  Stanton  st. 
Baptist  Church,  New  York. 


[From  Rev.  John  N.  McLeod,  D.  D.,  N.  Y.] 

The  proposed  republication  of  "Mr.  Bower's 
Lives  of  the  Popes,"  is,  in  my  estimation,  de- 
serving of  all  encouragement.  Let  the  Ameri- 
can people  see  what  the  heads  of  the  Roman 
apostacy  have  been  from  age  to  age,  and  they 
will  be  greatly  aided  in  determining  the  moral 
character  of  the  system  they  represent,  and  its 
ruinous  influences  on  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  man.  From  a  gentleman  so  en- 
tirely competent  to  the  task  he  has  undertaken, 
as  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  a  continuation  of  great 
value  may  be  reasonably  expected. 

JoHx  N.  McLeod. 


[From  Rev.  Thomas  De  Witt,  D.  D.,  N.  Y.j 

I  have  for  some  time  been  acquainted  with 
"  Bower's  History  of  the  Popes."  I  esteem  it 
one  of  great  value,  being  the  most  full  and 
thorough  work  of  the  kind  that  can  be  pro- 
cured, and  wish  that  the  proposed  republica- 
tion may  meet  with  adequate  patronage. 

Thomas  De  Witt. 

New  York,  Dec.  23d,  1844. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


From   Rev.  John   Dowling,  A.  M.,  pastor  of 
Berean  Baptist  Church,  New  York. 

New  York,  Dec.  2Qth,  1844.        ^ 
Berean  Parsonage,  Bedford,  L.  1.5 
Messiis.  Guiffith  &  Simon, 

Gf.ntlf.men  : — Allow  me  to  express  to  you 
my  pleasure  and  gratification  at  the  enterprise 
you  have  undertaken,  in  publishing  in  a  form 
and  at  a  price  accessible  to  almost  every  body, 
that  valuable  and  authentic  record  of  the 
abominations  of  the  papal  antichrist  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  lives  of  the  boasted  successors 
of  St.  Peter,  "Bower's  History  of  the  Popes." 
For  man}'^  years  past  this  work  has  chiefly 
been  confined  to  the  shelves  of  public  libra- 
ries, or  the  collections  of  the  curious  and  the 
wealthy.  During  some  twenty  years  of  read- 
ing and  research  upon  the  subject  of  ecclesi- 
astical history,  and  especially  upon  the  history 
of  popery,  I  have  found  no  work  so  rich  in 
important  facts,  confirmed  invariably  by  the  citation 
of  original  authorities,  as  this  erudite  and  valua- 
ble" work.  Papists  it  is  true,  because  they 
were  unable  to  confute  his  facts,  have  labored 
hard  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  author. 
But  this  is  no  more  than  they  have  invariably 
done,  whenever  they  found  themselves  unable 
to  reply  to  facts,  or  reasonings  fatal  to  their 
anti-christian  system.  If  Bower  were  as  bad 
a  man  as  the  worst  of  his  popish  adversaries 
represent  him,  still  the  facts  he  adduces  would 
be  equally  valuable,  because  they  are  con- 
firmed, as  I  have  before  remarked,  by  references 
to  the  original  authorities.  A  recommenda- 
tion of  such  a  work  as  "Bower's  History  of 
the  Popes,"  would  be  both  superfluous,  and  for 
me  at  least,  presumptuous.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  its  author  was  a  man  of  astonishing  eru- 
dition and  eminently  qualified  for  such  a  work, 
and  that  this  is  the  great  work  of  his  life. 
The  work  ought  to  be  read  and  studied  by 
every  protestant,  and  especially  by  every  pro- 
testant  minister.         Yours,  respectfully, 

John  Dowling. 


BOWER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES. 

Mr.  Editor: — Permit  me,  through  your 
columns,  to  say  a  word  in  commendation  of 
Bower's  History  of  the  Popes,  the  American  edi- 
tion now  appearing  from  the  press  in  24  num- 
bers, at  25  cents  per  number,  Messrs.  Griffith 
&  Simon,  Philadelphia,  publishers,  and  sold  at 
Messrs.  Saxton  &  Miles'  Bookstore,  No.  205 
Broadway,  Mr.  William  Moore  being  agent 
in  this  vicinity  for  subscriptions,  at  Messrs. 
Miller's  Bookstore,  No.  645  Broadway.  I  am 
desirous  that  all  our  Protestant  countrymen, 
and  especially  the  Protestant  clergy  of  our 
country,  should  possess  so  rare  and  incompa- 
rable a  work.  What  I  think  of  its  great 
value,  I  have  sufficiently  expressed  in  the 
published  Introduction  accompanying  the  first 
number. 

To  correct  an  error  of  some  persons,  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  the  work  of  Professor  Rnnke, 
of  Berlin,  will  not  compare  with  ii;  and  how- 
ever valuable  for  its  purposes  and  limited 
modern  scope,  it  is  wholly  another,  and  wholl}' 
inferior  in  its  design,  its  character,  its  magni- 
tude, and  its  utility.  Nothing  but  ignorance 
of  the  facts  can  induce  any  gentleman  to  con- 


found or  even  to  compare  them.  Bower's  is 
the  History  of  the  Popes,  all  of  them,  from 
the  beginning,  according  to  the  whole  numeri- 
cal  calendar  of  Rome,  making  245  to  the  death 
of  Benedict  XIV.  inclusive,  in  1758,  while 
Ranke's  in  its  very  tiile-page,  shows  the  differ- 
ence, being  only  modern,  "  during  the  16lh  and 
17th  centuries." 

The  work  of  Bower  is  every  way  a  great 
one,  with  no  equal  or  rival  in  the  English 
language,  or  any  other  in  the  world.  Its 
second  edition  in  England,  London,  appeared 
in  177G,  at  a  very  high  price,  near  25  dollars 
a  volume,  and  in  7  volumes  quarto.  It  is  now 
scarce,  dear,  and  impracticable  in  the  markets. 
The  mode  of  the  American  publishers  is  per- 
haps the  only  one  which  could  insure  its  sale, 
and  vindicate  their  enterprise  in  undertaking 
it,  in  this  country;  and  it  justly  invokes  the 
aid  and  patronage  of  all  scholars,  gentlemen, 
and  Christians,  and  especially  of  those  who 
appropriately  combine  in  themselves  these 
three  honorary  appellations,  the  Protestant 
clergy.  It  is  preeminently  cheap  at  $6  for 
the  whole.  And  it  is  indeed  one  of  those  in- 
comparable works,  a  thesaurus  of  events, 
facts,  dates,  and  authorities,  on  the  whole  of 
Popery,  including  biography,  literature,  philo- 
sophy, ecclesiastical  changes,  and  hierarchal 
impieties,  in  due  order  digested  and  dis- 
played, which  almost  any  one  can  better  af- 
ford to  own  than  to  want.  And  yet  it  is  to  a 
wonder  little  known,  even  by  the  clergy  of 
this  hemisphere. 

A  distinguished  and  excellent  nobleman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  recently,  in  a  letter  to 
the  writer,  says,  "I  agree  with  you  that  in 
these  days  of  reviving  Jesuitry  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  of  priestly  assumption  in  England 
and  America,  authentic  information  respecting 
those  pretended  successors  of  the  apostles,  is 
much  needed.  I  therefore  heartily  wish  your 
publication  success.  *  *  *  I  hope  some  copies 
of  your  proposed  edition  will  make  their  way 
into  our  Booksellers'  shops,  for  it  is  more 
needed  in  England  than  in  the  United  States." 
I  am  happy  to  introduce  another  recommenda- 
tion, an  instar  omnium  from  the  P\.ev.  Dr.  Miller, 
of  Princeton,  an  authority  with  us,  in  his  ap- 
propriate department  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
and  Polity,  of  deserved  eminence  and  excellent 
worth.  The  manner  in  which  our  work  is 
published,  and  its  wonderfully  reduced  price, 
is,  I  think,  an  apposite  reply  to  the  very  natu- 
ral queries  in  his  last  paragraph.  I  may  just 
add,  gratefully,  that  I  have  also  received  very 
valuable  testimonials  from  other  eminent  per- 
sons in  our  country,  especially  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Murdoch,  of  New  Haven,  and  formerly 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover. 

It  is  but  justice  to  state  that  I  have  no  pe- 
cuniary interest  in  the  work,  nor  has  any 
one  even  asked  me  to  make  this  manifesto  in 
its  favor.  I  do  it  from  love  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  and  from  a  high  con- 
viction that  the  forthcoming  publication  is  a 
grand  measure  to  subserve  their  triumph  in 
our  country,  against  the  unique  and  tremen- 
dous organizations,  and  the  fatal  but  stealthy 
encroachments  of  Papal  wickedness,  and  in 
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favor  of  that  eternal  system,  which,  if  it  be  |  with  circumstances  peculiarly  adapted  to  pro- 
P^o?cs/on^  is  such  only  because  it  is  identically  j  voke  their  resentment.  But,  as  Mr.  Bower 
and  primitively  Christian,  and,  as  such,  of  an!  had  the  best  opportunities  of  becoming  inti- 
antiquity  divine — infinitely  anterior  to  the  pro- [  mately  acquainted  with  the  policy,  the  man- 
phesied  developments  of  papal  treason  against !  agement,  and  the  selectest  archives  of  the 
God.  But  please  read  the  letter  of  Dr.  Miller.  1  Papal  court — as  he  regularly  refers  to  his  au- 
I  sincerely  thank  him  for  it!  It  is  a  document  |  thorities  for  all  his  statements — and  as,  in 
to  be  perused  and  preserved — one  worthy  of!  comparing  these  with  documents  accredited 


the  mature  learning,  the  large  and  ripe  ex- 
perience, the  sincere  patriotism,  and  Protes- 
tant piety,  of  the  venerated  writer.  Its  senti- 
ments ought  to  be  universal  among  Americans 
and  Christians,  fo}-  they  are  worlhy. 

I  simply  add  that  now  is  the  time  to  sub- 
scribe, and  that,  at  25  cents  a  number,  its 
possession  may  be  facilitated  to  all.  The  last 
two  numbers  are  to  be  occupied  with  the  seven 
remaining  Popes,  namely,  Clement  XIII.,  Cle- 
ment XIV.,  Pius  VI.,  Pius  VII.,  Leo  XII.,  Pius 
VIII.,  and  Gregory  XVI.,  the  present  Pope, 
although  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  the  requisite  materials,  it  is  possible 
that  their  appearance  may  encounter  some 
delay,  yet  as  little,  the  writer  promises,  as  may 
consist  with  the  propriety  of  things,  and  his 
own  duties  and  engagements. 

Samuel  H.  Cox. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  \Uh,  1844. 


From  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.,  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Govern- 
ment in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey. 

Princeton,  Nov,  25,  1844. 
Rev.  and  Dkar  Sir  : — When  you  requested 
me,  by  letter,  to  give  my  opinion  of  Bower's 
Hislm-y  of  the  Popes,  I  was  confined  to  my  bed 
by  a  protracted  illness,  from  which  my  re- 
covery was  so  slow,  that  it  is  only  within  a 
few  weeks  that  my  returning  strength  has 
been  such  as  to  render  me  capable  of  using 
the  pen  with  any  comfort.  I  now  proceed  to 
fulfil  the  promise  which  I  then  made  by  the 
hand  of  another. 

It  is  about  t\vent3'-five  years  since  I  became 
possessed  of  Bower's  work,  in  the  original 
edition,  in  seven  volumes  quarto;  and  I  can 
truly  say,  that  the  more  frequently  I  have  con- 
sulted it,  the  deeper  has  become  my  impres- 
sion of  its  great  value,  as  a  source  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  rise,  progress,  and 
abominations  of  the  papacy.  I  was  not  in- 
deed ignorant,  before  I  purchased  it,  that  its 
credit,  as  a  faithful  record,  had  been  called  in 
question  ;  that  the  life  of  the  author  had  been 
considerably  erratic;  and  that  the  Jesuits, 
whose  society  he  had  abandoned  long  before 
the  publication  of  this  work,  had  taken  un- 
wearied pains  to  blacken  his  character  in 
order  to  dishonor  his  history.  But  so  they 
have,  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  treated 
every  conspicuous  man,  who  renounced  and 
exposed  their  system  of  enormous  corruption. 
Those  who  remember  the  nefarious  calum- 
nies which  they  circulated  concerning  Luther, 
Calvin,  Vranrner,  Melancthon,  and  all  their  noble 
band  of  protesting  associates,  will  not  wonder 
that  their  abuse  was  heaped  without  stint  upon 
a  man  less  elevated  in  reputation,  and  whose 
departure  from  their  communion  was  attended 


by  all  Protestants,  I  never  found  him  at  fault; 
I  must  say  the  more  I  have  examined  his 
pages,  the  greater  has  been  my  confidence  in 
his  fidelity. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  unfeigned  pleasure 
that  I  was  informed  of  your  movement  for 
promoting  an  American  edition  of  this  work. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  Protestant  nation  in  the 
world  in  which  the  public  mind  has  more  need 
to  be  enlightened  in  regard  to  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  papacy,  and  to  be  roused  from  its 
torpor  respecting  the  real  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  acts  and  the  influence  of  that 
corrupt  body,  than  that  in  which  it  is  our  pri- 
vilege to  live.  Our  morbid  popular  sensibility 
to  any  thing  that  looks  like  an  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  conscience,  and  our  long  con- 
tinued and  boasted  habit  of  opening  our  arms 
to  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  all  nations,  have 
really  served  in  some  degree,  to  blind  us  even 
to  the  duty  of  defending  ourselves  against  the 
inroads  of  the  most  formidable  and  fatal 
errors.  It  has  already  come  to  be  considered 
by  many  as  a  sort  of  persecution  to  remove 
the  veil  from  the  face  and  the  falsehoods  of 
"  the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition,"  and  let 
his  real  character  be  seen.  But,  in  spite  of 
the  popular  delusion,  this  painful  work  must 
be  done ;  and  I  know  of  no  more  fair  and 
honorable  way  of  efiecting  the  exposure,  than 
simply  to  bring  before  the  community  such 
authentic  exhibitions  of  the  rise,  progress,  and 
enormous  corruptions  of  the  papal  system  as 
the  volumes  of  Bower  present.  For  I  have 
ever  been  of  the  opinion,  with  the  author  of 
this  work,  expressed  in  his  dedication  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  George  II.,  that,  "next 
to  the  pure  light  of  the  gospel,  there  is  nothing 
thai  popery  has  more  to  fear,  than  simple  his- 
torical truth." 

I  know  that  there  are  multitudes  of  our 
fellow  citizens  who  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
believe  that  there  is  any  danger  to  bo  appre- 
hended, in  this  Protestant  country,  from  the 
plausible  corruptions  and  acts  of  popery. 
With  the  writings  of  the  reformers  in  our 
hands,  and  with  the  high  praises  of  their 
wisdom,  their  piety,  and  their  heroic  faith- 
tulness  on  our  lips,  the  popular  sentiment 
seems  to  be,  that  the  deplorable  corruptions 
and  delusions  of  the  antichrist,  whom  they 
so  worthily  opposed,  are  now  harmless.  Nay, 
it  would  seem  that  some,  who  once  glo- 
ried  in  the  name  of  Protestant,  have  beci)me 
so  infected  with  the  views  of  that  soul  destroy- 
ing system,  that  they  are  beginning  to  be 
ashamed  of  that  glorious  reformation  for 
which  their  fathers  were  willing  to  give  up  all 
things,  and  even  life  itself. 

To  obviate  the  cause  of  this  infatuation,  I 
would  employ  no  other  means  than  those  of 
light  and  lave,  I  would  humbly  say.  as  the 
divine  Author  of  truth  said,  in  commencing 
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the  work  of  creation,  " Let  there  be  light"  Let 
sound  historical  and  doctrinal  knowledge  be 
every  where  diffused.  Let  not  the  people  be 
blinded  by  the  false  statements  of  ignorant 
and  profligate  partizans.  Let  them  know  the 
real  history,  as  well  as  the  real  character,  of 
those  claims,  which,  if  allowed,  will  infallibly 
degrade  them  in  this  world,  and  destroy  their 
souls  in  that  which  is  to  come.  And  in  diffus- 
ing this  light,  let  no  unhallowed  means  be 
employed.  Let  not  the  most  bigoted  Romanist 
be  opposed  by  any  w'eapons  which  the  most 
rigid  law  of  Christian  benevolence  will  not 
sanction.  I  am  willing,  in  my  contest  with 
popery,  to  bury  for  ever  the  recollection  of  the 
millions,  whom,  in  different  ages,  she  has 
burned  alive,  or  butchered  in  cold  blood,  be- 
cause they  refused  to  assent  to  her  corrupt 
dogmas.  I  am  willing  even  to  forget,  that,  in 
every  country  where  she  reigns  without  con- 
trol, her  utter  denial  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science, are,  at  this  hour,  universal  and  ter- 
rific. But  if  she  expects  me  to  believe  that 
her  superstitions  are  innocent,  and  that  her 
claims  and  policy  are  consistent  with  the 
liberties,   civil   or   religious,  of   my    beloved 

country this  is  too  much!     I  must  lift 

a  warning  voice  against  all  such  expectation. 
If  she  calls  this  persecution,  be  it  so.  I  have 
not  so  learned  Christ.  So  long  as  she  refuses  to 
let  her  members  search  the  Scriptures  daily,  to 
see  whether  the  things  which  she  tells  them  are  so 
or  not,  and,  above  all,  so  long  as  she  teaches 
a  system  essentially  founded  on  the  principle 
that  her  priesthood  are  the  "depository  of  sal- 
vation," and  that  heaven  is  a  part  of  the  do- 
main of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  to  be  parceled 
out,  and  made  over  to  men  for  money,  just  as 
the  avarice  or  the  voluptuousness  of  that  pon- 
tiff, or  his  emissaries,  may  dictate,  I  must 
consider  her  influence  as  dangerous,  and  her 
reign  as  fatal,  to  my  country,  and  to  the  souls 
of  men. 

But,  my  dear  sir,  can  you  prevail  on  our 
fellow  citizens,  and  fellow  Christians,  to  patro- 
nize so  large  a  work  ?  Above  all,  can  you  per- 
suade them  to  read  it"*  May  our  Master  in 
heaven,  who  has  all  hearts  in  his  hands,  pros- 
per the  undertaking ! 

I  am,  reverend  and  dear  sir,  your  friend 
and  brother  in  Christ, 

Samuel  Miller. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cox. 


[From  the  Rev.Drs.  Sprague  and  Fisher.] 
Albany,  Jan.  \%th,  1845, 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
several  of  theifirst  numbers  of  Bower's  History 
of  the  Popes,  now  in  cot;rse  of  being  published 
by  Messrs.  Grifiith  &  Simon  of  Philadelphia, 
and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  the  most  important  works 
connected  with  the  papal  controversy,  that  has 
come  under  our  observation.  The  amount  of 
labor  which  it  must  have  cost,  and  of  learning 
of  a  certain  kind  which  it  discovers,  are  truly 
wonderful;  and  there  is  nothing,  that  we  can 
discover,  in  the  general  spirit  of  the  work,  that 
is  fitted  at  all  to  discredit  its  authenticity.    If 


there  is  any  work  better  adapted  than  this  to 
operate  as  an  antidote  to  arrest  its  progress  in 
this  country  we  know  not  where  to  look  for  it. 
Wm.  B.  Spraoue, 
Samuel  Fisher. 


From  the  New  York  Evangelist. 

The  publishers  propose  to  complete  this 
work  in  twenty-four  numbers  of  about  100 
pages  each,  at  25  cents  a  number.  It  is 
clearly  printed  in  double  columns,  and  will 
make  a  very  large  and  elegant  work  when 
completed. 

It  has  long  been  known,  but  till  now  almost 
entirely  inaccessible — this  being  the  only 
American  edition,  and  taken  from  an  English 
edition  in  seven  quarto  volumes.  It  possesses 
a  high  character  for  ability,  completeness  and 
accuracy,  and  the  publication  at  the  present 
time  in  such  a  form,  is  certainly  a  public 
benefit.  Bower,  though  originally  a  Scotch- 
man, was  for  many  years  a  Papist,  and  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  universities  of  Rome  and  other 
places,  and  was  also  counsellor  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. By  God's  good  providence  he  was  led 
back  to  Protestantism  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  but  not  until  he  had  enjoyed  all  possible 
facilities  of  knowing  both  the  history  and 
character  of  Popery,  in  all  its  departments. 
Being  a  thorough  and  accurate  scholar,  his 
means  were  made  good  use  of,  and  the  results 
are  here  embodied.  It  may  lack  some  of  the 
erudition  and  comprehensive  learning  of 
Ranke,  but  it  is  written  in  a  style  better 
adapted  to  the  edification  of  English  readers 
than  the  great  work  of  the  learned  German. 

The  additions  proposed  to  be  made  by  Dr. 
Cox  will  possess  great  interest  and  import- 
ance. No  man  possesses  more  ample  qualifi- 
cations, by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  history, 
enlarged  and  comprehensive  views  of  men 
and  things,  and  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
character  of  Popes,  and  of  the  genius  of  the 
whole  system,  than  he  ;  and  but  few  have  the 
ability  in  an  equal  degree,  to  embody  their 
thoughts  in  glowing,  forcible  and  eloquent 
language.  The  introduction  presents  some 
striking  and  important  considerations  res- 
pecting the  present  aspect  and  future  doom  of 
that  great  apostacy,  and  what  may  help  the 
public  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  work  itself, 
speaks  of  Bower  and  his  labors,  in  terms  of 
high  but  discriminating  praise.  We  hope 
that  the  work  may  realize  a  sale  commensu- 
rate to  its  worth,  and  to  the  demand  which 
now  exists,  for  light  on  this  overwhelming 
subject. 


From  the  Protestant  Banner. 

Bower's  History  of  the  Popes,  though  known 
by  reputation  in  this  country,  has  hitherto  been 
be3rond  the  reach  of  those  who  were  willing  to 
purchase  it,  owing  to  its  extreme  scarcity.  The 
history  derives  interest  from  the  fact,  that  the 
author  at  the  time  of  commencing  his  work 
was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Papacy,  and 
designed  it  as  an  elaborate  vindication  of  the 
divine  right  of  papal  supremacy,  but  was  soon 
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constrained  by  conscientious  convictions  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  undertaken  more 
than  he  was  able  to  perform,  and  finally  re- 
nounced the  Popish  system  as  contrary  to 
truth.  The  work  is  an  extensive  oiie  and  is 
to  be  published  in  8vo.  numbers  of  72  pages. 
We  bespeak  for  it  a  hearty  welcome  and  an 
extensive  circulation. 


From  the  Albany  Daily  Advertiser. 
This  work  published  originally  in  seven 
volumes,  quarto,  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars,  is  here  proposed  to  be 
published  in  twenty-four  numbers,  at  twenty- 
five  cents  per  number.  Its  author,  as  appears 
from  the  title,  was  originally  not  only  a  mem- 
ber but  a  dignitary  of  the  Romish  church,  and 
has  given  thirty-five  years  of  his  life,  with  the 
greatest  possible  facilities,  to  the  preparation 
of  this  work:  the  only  marvel  we  should  sup- 
pose to  be,  that  any  man,  in  an  entire  life, 
could  have  accomplished  it.  From  the  speci- 
men which  we  have  in  the  preface  and  the 
first  No.,  we  have  formed  a  most  favorable 
opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is 
executed,  indicating  at  once  the  most  patient 
research  and  the  utmost  candor  and  imparti- 
ality. It  is  by  the  circulation  of  such  works 
as  these,  that  the  eyes  of  the  community  are 
to  be  opened  to  the  dangers  which  threaten 
from  the  rapid  progress  of  Romanism. 


From  the  Albany  Religious  Spectator. 
November  9,  1844. 

It  is  matter  of  just  congratulation  that  this 
great  work  is  about  to  be  given  to  the  Ameri- 
can public,  and  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  to  ensure 
to  it  a  very  extensive  circulation.  It  is  the 
production  of  a  mind  trained  to  a  bigotted  at- 
tachment to  the  Romish  system,  which  was 
actually  cured  of  its  errors,  in  the  attempt  to 
establish  them.  The  work  was  originally 
published  in  seven  quarto  volumes,  at  the 
enormous  price  of  a  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars  per  copy;  and  it  is  proposed  now  to 
publish  it  in  twenty-four  numbers  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each.  From  the  number  that  has 
already  appeared, M'e  judge  that  the  worlc  does 
full  justice  to  its  subject ;  that  it  is  the  fruit  of 
immense  research,  and  is  characterized  by 
great  fidelity  and  impartiality.  We  recom- 
mend to  our  readers  to  subscribe  for  it,  as 
they  will  be  more  likely  to  read  the  numbers 
coming  out  at  intervals,  than  they  would  be  to 
sit  down  to  the  whole  work,  if  it  were  spread 
before  them  at  once. 

Jnnunry  18,  1845. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  great  value  of  this  work  ;  and  our  impres- 
sions of  its  importance  are  heightened  by 
each  successive  number.     It  is  the  history  of 


poor  human  nature  in  some  of  its  saddest, 
darkest  developments.  If  it  is  to  gain  a  cir- 
culation in  this  country  proportioned  to  its  de- 
serts, the  publication  can  hardly  fail  to  mark 
an  era  in  the  history  of  the  papal  controversy, 
and  to  operate,  if  anything  can,  as  an  eifective 
antidote  to  that  terrible  evil  which  it  so  ably 
and  learnedly  exposes. 

January  25,  1845. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  progress  of 
evil  with  the  progress  of  centuries.  We 
again  recommend  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  not  already  subscribed  for  this 
work,  to  do  it,  as  they  would  possess  them- 
selves of  the  richest  treasure  of  information 
on  this  subject,  which  the  English,  and  we 
presume  we  may  add  any  other  language, 
affords. 


From  the  Christian  Observer. 

This  is  the  1st  number  of  a  highly  interest- 
ing and  important  Avork,  from  the  pen  of  an 
accomplished  writer,  who  was  successively 
Professor  of  Rhetoric,  History,  and  Philoso- 
phy, in  the  Universities  of  Rome,  Fermo,  and 
Macerata,  and  a  Counsellor  of  the  Inquisition, 
with  a  valuable  addition  from  the  hand  of  a 
well  known  Master  of  our  own  times. 

Whoever  would  understand  the  Mystery  of 
Iniquity — and  the  mysteries  of  our  fallen  na- 
ture— things  which  are  fully  seen  and  under- 
stood by  none  but  the  omniscient  Mind — must 
read  the  History  of  the  Popes. 


From  the  Boston  Recorder. 
The  author  is  Archibald  BoM'er,  Esq.,  for- 
merly professor  of  rhetoric,  history,  and  phi- 
losophy, in  the  universities  of  Rome,  Fermo, 
and  Macerata,  and  in  the  latter  place  counsel- 
lor of  the  Inquisition.  The  first  No.  contains 
an  introduction  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  who  Avill  continue  the  history  of  the 
popes  down  to  the  present  time.  The  work 
will  be  completed  in  twenty-four  numbers, 
price  25  cents  per  No-  The  introduction  by 
Dr.  Cox  is  worth  the  price  of  the  first  number. 
He  speaks  of  Bower's  history  of  the  popes  as 
having  been  long  a  desideratum  with  scholars, 
and  as  a  work  that  may  now  be  welcomed  by 
our  protestant  and  christian  community. 
Bower,  he  states,  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1685,  went  to  Rome  in  1700,  and  became  a 
Jesuit,  became  disgusted  with  the  dogmas  and 
corruptions  of  popery,  and  fled  to  England  in 
1726,  where  he  embraced  the  protestant  faith. 
In  1747,  he  published  his  dissent,  and  com- 
menced his  history  of  the  popes  from  the  ample 
materials  and  resources  which  were  at  his 
command.  Under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Cox, 
and  vviih  the  addition  which  he  will  make  to 
the  history,  it  will  prove  a  most  desirable  addi- 
tion to  the  protestant  literature  of  this  country. 


AN  ACCOUNT 


WONDEEFUL  ESCAPE   OE  MR.   EOWER, 

ONE  OF  THE  INQUISITORS  AT  MACERATA,  INTO  ENGLAND, 

WITH 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  INQUISITION  IN  ITALY. 


Mr.  AncHiBALn  Boweh,  (author  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Lives  of  the  Popes)  was  born  in 
Scotland,  and  at  five  years  of  age  was  sent^over 
by  his  parents,  (who  were  Roman  Catholics)  to 
an  uncle  in  Italy,  where  he  was  educated,  and 
became  so  great  a  proficient  in  learning,  that 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  logic  and  rhe- 
toric in  the  college  of  Macerata.  At  this  place 
there  is  an  office  of  the  Inquisition,  called  the 
Holy  Tribunal,  which  consists  of  an  Inquisitor 
General,  (who  is  president  thereof)  and  twelve 
counsellors  who  are  chosen  by  him  indiffer- 
ently from  the  ecclesiastics  or  the  laity.  Each 
of  these  has  a  salary  of  about  £200,  sterling, 
per  annum,  and  an  apartment  in  the  house  of 
the  Inquisition,  which  is  a  grand  building,  and 
the  residence  of  the  Inquisitor  General,  who 
provides  a  table  for  them.  Much  honor  and 
many  great  privileges,  besides  certainty  of 
good  preferment,  are  attached  to  the  situation. 
One  privilege  is,  that  if  they  commit  ever 
such  enormous  or  flagitious  crimes  against 
the  law,  even  murder,  they  cannot  be  appre- 
hended, without  leave  from  the  Inquisitor 
General ;  which  gives  them  opportunity  to 
escape. 

The  counsellors  cannot  be  absent  a  single 
night  without  leave  from  the  Inquisitor.  Of- 
fences against  the  faith  or  practices  of  the 
church,  alone  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
this  court;  and  these  are  generally  very  tri- 
fling — such  as  saying  or  doing  anything  disre- 
spectful, with  regard  to  their  saints,  images, 
relics,  or  the  like. 

When  a  person  is  accused,  the  Inquisitor 
General  summons  the  council,  which  always 
meet  in  the  night,  and  if  any  member  should 
happen  to  be  absent,  his  place  is  supplied  by 
a  notary,  for  all  trials  must  be  in  full  courts. 
The  president  then  notifies  the  crimes,  without 
naming  the  informer  or  the  criminal. 

Any  of  the  council  may  object  to  the  infor- 
mation ;  and  if  the  number  of  objectors  amount 
to  four,  the  Inquisitor  is  obliged  to  disclose  the 
evidence, or  more  properly,  the  informer;  after 
■which,  if  the  objections  are  still  persisted  in, 
the  cause  must  be  carried  to  the  high  court  of 
Rome :  otherwise  their  opinions  are  taken 
whether  or  not  the  ofl^ence  be  such  as  the  Holy 
Tribunal  ought  to  notice.  If  it  is  determined 
to  proceed  against  the  criminal,  the  Inquisitor 


General  orders  any  one  of  the  council,  whom 
he  pleases,  to  apprehend  him  at  the  dead  hour 
of  the  night.  A  proper  guard  is  assigned  for 
that  purpose,  who  with  dark  lanthorns  and 
arms,  attend  him  to  the  poor  wretch's  abode ; 
where,  with  the  utmost  silence  and  secrecy, 
for  nobody  dare  to  make  any  noise  or  resist- 
ance on  pain  of  excommunication,  he  is  seized 
and  conveyed  into  one  of  the  dismal  dungeons 
under  the  Inquisition  house.  There  the  poor 
creature  is  confined  seven  or  eight  days,  with- 
out the  least  glimpse  of  light,  uninformed  of 
the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused,  and  without 
other  sustenance  than  a  little  bread  and  water 
once  a  day.  The  key  of  the  dungeon  is  given 
to  the  counsellor  who  makes  the  arrest,  and  is 
delivered  up  by  him  the  next  morning  to  the 
Inquisitor  General. 

The  term  of  seven  days  being  expired,  the 
court  is  summoned  for  the  trial,  when  a  notary 
attends  to  write  down  what  the  criminal  says, 
and  a  surgeon  to  feel  his  pulse,  and  to  tell 
them  how  much  he  can  bear.  The  machines 
or  engines  for  torture  being  fixed,  the  accused 
is  brought  in;  and  without  being  told  either 
his  ofience  or  his  accuser,  and  denied  the 
liberty  of  expostulating,  he  is  exhorted  to  con- 
fess what  crime  he  has  been  guilty  of;  and 
though  he  make  immediate  confession,  even 
of  the  off'ence  with  which  he  is  charged,  yet 
he  must  ratify  it  on  the  torture,  that  being  as 
they  term  it,  "a  witness,"  if  he  cannot  recol- 
lect, or  refuse  to  confess,  he  is  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, for  not  exceeding  one  hour. 

A  counsellor  is  placed  close  to  him  on  one 
side,  to  observe  that  all  be  done  according  to 
their  rules,  and  the  surgeon  on  the  other  to 
ascertain  the  degree  of  torture  he  is  able  to 
support. 

If  the  accused  survive  this  hour  and  does 
not  confess,  he  is  carried  back  to  prison  for 
another  week,  and  then  tortured  again.  Should 
he  appear  to  make  any  effort  to  confess,  he  is 
borne  up  a  little  to  relieve  him  while  speak- 
ing; but  at  whatever  time  he  confesses,  he  is 
nevertheless  tortured  afterwards  to  confirm  it, 
and  must  likewise  undergo  such  punishment 
as  the  Inquisition  please  to  inflict  for  the  sup- 
posed crime.  '  This  is  generally  imprisonment 
in  one  of  their  horrid  dungeons,  for  one,  two, 
or  three  years,  or  more  frequently  for  life ;  for 
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few,  very  few,  that  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
get  into  the  Inquisition,  live  to  get  out.  Num- 
bers, notwithstanding  the  barbarous  assiduity 
used  to  preserve  them  for  farther  misery,  ex- 
pire under  the  torture,  or  in  a  few  days,  some- 
times only  hours  after. 

Mr.  Bower  mentions  three  different  kinds 
of  torture:  1st.  That  which  they  reckon  the 
most  exquisite,  and  therefore  call  it  the  queen 
of  tortures.  In  this  the  criminal's  hands  are 
tied  behind  his  back  and  fastened  to  a  rope, 
which  by  means  of  four  cords,  drawn  over 
pulleys  at  each  corner  of  the  lofty  room,  ena-  [ 
ble  them  to  hoist  him  up  to  the  ceiling  in  an  ' 
instant,  when  he  is  let  down  again  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  ground.  This  process  is 
thrice  repeated;  and  by  the  sudden  jerk  all 
his  bones  are  dislocated.  The  wretch  is  suf- 
fered to  hang  so  disjointed  until  the  hour  is 
expired,  or  he  confesses. 

Second  torture.  The  second  instrument  is 
something  like  a  smith's  anvil,  fixed  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  with  a  spike  not  very 
sharp  at  the  top.  Ropes  are  attached  to  each 
corner  of  the  room,  as  in  the  former  instance, 
to  which  the  criminal's  legs  and  arms  are 
fastened,  and  he  is  drawn  up  a  little,  and  then 
he  is  let  down  with  his  back-bone  exactly  on 
the  spike  of  iron  where  his  whole  weight 
rests. 

Third  torture.  Is  that,  which  they  term  a  slight 
torture,  and  applied  only  to  women.  Matches 
of  tow  and  pitch  are  wrapped  round  their 
hands,  and  then  set  on  fire,  until  the  flesh  is 
consumed. 

While  Mr.  Bower  was  professor  in  the 
college,  the  Inquisitor  General  contracted  a 
great  intimacy  with  him.  One  day,  as  they 
were  in  conversaticm,  he  said,  "Mr.  Bower,  I 
have  a  design  upon  you,"  a  speech,  which, 
from  an  Inquisitor  General,  notwithstanding 
his  avowed  friendship,  carried  some  terror  in 
it.  But  he  soon  explained  himself,  by  stating, 
that  one  of  the  members  of  the  council  was 
so  ill,  that  he  daily  expected  his  death;  and 
whenever  it  happened,  he  intended  him  the 
honor  of  filling  the  place  ;  Mr.  Bower  received 
this  declaration  with  high  satisfaction  and 
proper  acknowledgments.  Soon  afterwards 
the  sick  member  died,  when  the  Inquisitor 
General  sent  for  Mr.  Bower,  who,  though  he 
had  so  much  reason  to  guess  the  occasion, 
was  somewhat  alarmed,  but  went  immediately. 
On  his  arrival  the  Inquisitor  General  informed 
him  that  he  had  sent  for  him  to  perform  his 
promise,  and  embracing  him,  said  "you  are 
now  one  of  us."  A  council  was  convened  on 
the  same  night,  and  Mr.  Bower  was  presented 
and  received  with  the  usual  forms.  After 
taking  the  oath  of  secrecy,  a  book  called  the 
directory  was  delivered  to  him,  containing 
rules  for  the  decision  and  conduct  of  the 
Inquisitor,  and  which  for  greater  caution,  was 
in  manuscript.  When  any  member  is  seri- 
ously indisposed  or  is  appointed  to  a  higher 
oflSce,  he  is  obliged  to  seal  his  copy  with  the 
Inquisition  seal ;  after  which  it  is  death  to 
open  or  retain  it.  Mr.  Bower  returned  home 
much  pleased  with  his  good  fortune ;  and  being 
desirous  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  his  new  employment,  instead  of  going 


to  bed  perused  his  directory.  But  what  was 
his  astonishment  and  concern  to  fiind  it  con- 
sist of  rules  more  barbarous,  infamous  and 
inhuman,  than  can  be  conceived !  Rules, 
however,  which  he  flattered  himself  could  not 
be  observed,  until  experience  convinced  him 
of  the  contrary,  and  he  saw  the  practice  ex- 
emplified. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  Mr.  B's.  admission, 
a  poor  man  was  brought  to  the  office.  His 
case  was  this.  He  had  an  only  daughter  that 
fell  sick,  for  whom  he  prayed  to  the  Virgin 
Mary — "Holy  mother  of  God!  command  thy 
son,  that  my  daughter  may  recover."  The 
daughter  died ;  consequently  the  Virgin  had 
not  heard  his  prayers;  and  being  grieved  to 
the  heart  for  his  loss,  he  threw  away  a  medal 
of  the  Virgin,  which  he  used  to  carry  about 
him,  and  the  fact  being  reported  to  the  Inqui- 
sition, the  poor  wretch  was  put  to  the  torture. 
It  is  not  possible  to  express  what  Mr.  B.  then 
felt,  and  continued  to  feel  during  his  attendance 
at  the  Inquisition,  where  he  was  obliged  to  be, 
not  only  witness,  but  consenting  to,  barbarities 
his  heart  disapproved,  and  which  were  fre- 
quently inflicted  on  persons  he  believed  as  in- 
nocent  as  himself.  It  is  extraordinary,  that 
the  violent  emotions,  which  in  spite  of  all  his 
endeavours  to  suppress,  would  frequently  dis- 
cover themselves,  did  not  give  his  brethren 
cause  to  suspect  him,  especially  as  the  Inquisi- 
tor General  once  made  an  observation  that  Mr. 
Bower  generally  objected  to  the  evidence; 
saying  M'iih  great  warmth,  and  striking  the 
council  board, "  Mr.  Bower  you  always  object." 
On  one  occasion  he  evidently  proved  how 
little  he  was  gratified  by  being  a  member  of 
such  a  society.  It  being  his  turn  to  sit  by  a  per- 
son who  was  receiving  the  torture,  he  chanced 
to  look  on  the  sufferer's  countenance,  and  con- 
ceiving that  he  saw  death  in  his  distortions, 
he  instantly  fainted  away,  and  was  carried  to 
his  chair  at  the  council  board.  When  he  re- 
covered, the  Inquisitor  General  exclaimed, 
Mr.  Bower !  take  your  place !  you  do  not  re- 
fleet  that  what  is  done  to  the  body  is  for  the 
good  of  the  soul,  or  you  would  not  faint  thus." 
Mr.  B.  replied,  that  it  was  the  weakness  of  his 
nature,  he  could  not  help  it.  "Nature!"  said 
the  Inquisitor,  "  you  must  conquer  nature  by 
grace  !"  Mr.  Bower  promised  that  he  would 
endeavor.  The  poor  man  at  that  moment  ex- 
piring, the  discourse  concluded. 

Mr.  Bower  now  projected  his  escape,  and 
revolved  in  his  mind  every  possible  method  of 
effecting  it ;  but  when  he  considered  the  formi- 
dable difficulties  with  which  it  was  attended, 
and  the  fatal  consequences  if  he  failed;  his 
suspense,  added  to  the  painful  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  was  scarce  supporta- 
ble. At  length  an  event  occurred  which  fixed 
his  resolution,  at  the  same  time  that  it  afforded 
the  Inquisitor  General  an  opportunity  to  per- 
ceive how  far  dictates,  tenderer  than  those  of 
nature,  might  be  suppressed,  (subdued  they 
could  not  be)  in  Mr.  Bower. 

A  person*  was  accused  to  the  Inquisition, 


*  A  nol)leman,  tlie  most  intimate,  and  only  friend  of 
Mr.  Dower,  who  muiiitained  an  interrourse  with  him 
after  being  made  a  counsellor  of  the  Inquisition,  (for 
all  ranks  of  people  are  cautious  how  they  correspond 
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for  remarking  to  a  companion,  on  meeting  two 
Carthusian  Friars:  What  fools  are  these  to 
think  the^r  shall  gain  heaven  by  wearing  sack- 
cloth and  going  barefoot !  they  might  as  well 
be  merry,  do  as  we  do,  and  they  would  get  to 
heaven  as  soon." 

All  Mr.  Bower's  compassion  was  excited,  for 
he  knew  that  the  culprit  would  be  treated  with  I 
the  utmost  malice  and  severity;  this  being 
deemed  an  heinous  offence  against  the  church. 
But  how  great  was  his  distress  when  he  heard 
the  name  denounced  of  a  nobleman,  his  dear- 
est, his  only  friend !  and  when  the  Inquisitor 
concluded  by  saying — "  And  )'ou  Mr.  Bower,  I 
order  to  apprehend  him,  and  bring  him  here 
between  two  and  three  this  morning."  "My 
lord  you  know  the  connexion  " — Mr.  Bower 
was  proceeding,  but  the  Inquisitor  sternly  in- 
terrupted him — "Connexion!  what!  talk  of 
connexion  when  the  holy  faith  is  concerned!" 
and  rising  up  to  go  away — "  see  that  it  be  done, 
the  guards  shall  wait  without,"  and  as  he 
passed  him,  said — "  this  is  the  way  to  conquer 
nature,  Mr.  Bower." 

What  passed  in  Mr.  B's.  breast  during  the  in- 
terval which  elapsed  before  the  time  appoint- 
ed, (being  about  an  hour)  those  who  have 
not  tenderness  enough  to  represent  to  them- 
selves, cannot  be  made  sensible  by  all  the 
powers  of  language.  To  give  his  friend  notice 
was  impossible;  for  the  myrmidons  were  wait- 
ing without.  To  refuse  going  would  be  fatal  to 
himself,  without  benefiting  his  friend.  When 
told  that  the  hour  was  come,  he  went  with  his 
awful  retinue,  and  knocked  at  the  door;  when 
a  maid  servant  looking  out  of  the  window, 
asked  who  was  there.  Mr.  Bower  replied,  "  the 
Holy  Inquisition !  come  down  and  open  the 
door  without  waking  any  body,  or  making  the 
leastnoise,on  pain  ofexcommunication."  Down 
came  the  poor  girl  m  her  night  clothes,  in  such 
trepidation  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  stand. 
"Shew  me  the  way  to  your  master's  room!" 
"I  knew  the  way  as  well  as  she,"  said  Mr.  B., 
when  he  related  this,  in  such  a  tone  of  voice 
and  manner  as  declared  that  all  the  sweet  fa- 
miliarity which  subsisted  between  them,  and 
the  many  friendly  interviews  they  had  had, 
perhaps  in  that  very  apartment,  occurred  at 
that  instant  to  his  mind. 

The  nobleman  and  his  lady,  to  whom  he  had 
been  married  but  six  months,  were  asleep  when 
they  entered.  The  lady  waking  first,  shrieked 
out;  upon  which  one  of  the  ruffians  gave  her  a 
blow  on  the  head  that  made  the  blood  gush  out, 
for  which  Mr.  Bower  severely  reproved  him. 
The  nobleman,  who  was  by  this  time  awakened, 
cried  out  with  hands  and  eyes  lifted  up  in  as- 
tonishment,'■  Mr.  Bower !"  and  nothing  more, 
implying  thereby  ev^ery  aggravating  circum- 
stance, and  emphatically  expressing  the  strong 
emotions  of  his  soul.  No  wonder  that  Mr. 
Bower  was  obliged  to  turn  from  him,  whilst 
executing  his  commission.     Nor  did  he  dare. 


with  the  Inquisition,  &c.,)  walking  in  a  garden  with 
liis  lady,  and  seeing  two  friars  pass,  with  their  feet  and 
heads  hare,  and  as  he  thoiiaht  out  of  hearing,  expressed 
his  surprise  to  his  wife  that  any  person  shonid  lie  so  f  ir 
infatuated  as  to  believe  that  such  particular  dress  could 
he  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God.  Unhappily  the 
friars  overheard  liim  and  reported  his  words  to  the 
Inquisition. 


during  the  following  scenes  of  this  dreadful 
catastrophe,  to  look  towards  him,  lest  his  eyes 
should  speak  the  language  of  his  heart  so 
plainly  as  to  be  understood,  not  only  by  his 
friend,  but  by  the  whole  court. 

The  ensuing  morning,  when  Mr.  Bower  de- 
livered the  key  of  the  prison,  and  announced 
the  arrest,  the  Inquisitor  General  said  to  him, 
"  This  is  done  like  one  who  is  desirous  at 
least,  to  conquer  the  weakness  of  nature." 

The  nobleman  underwent  the  queen  of  tor- 
tures, but  was  released  by  death,  three  days 
after  the  infliction.  His  estate,  as  usual,  was 
confiscated  to  the  Inquisition,  reserving  a  small 
provision  for  his  widowed  lady,  and  for  the 
child,  if  she  should  prove  to  be  pregnant.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Bower  was  now 
fully  determined  on  an  adventure,  the  most 
desperate  that  man  ever  undertook,  and  of 
which  history  can  scarcely  produce  an  equal. 
The  manner  of  it  was  ail  that  remained  for 
consideration. 

It  occurred  to  him  to  solicit  permission  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Loreita,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  waited  on  the  Inquisitor  General 
several  times;  but  conscious  of  his  secret  in- 
tentions whenever  he  attempted  to  speak,  he 
dreaded,  lest  the  words  should  falter  on  his 
tongue,  and  his  very  confusion  betray  him  ;  so 
that  he  still  returned  as  he  went.  One  day, 
however,  while  in  familiar  conversation,  he  had 
the  courage  to  say,  "  My  lord !  'tis  long  since  I 
was  at  Loretta;  will  your  lordship  give  me 
leave  to  go  thither  for  a  week?"  to  which  the 
Inquisitor  General  gave  an  immediate  assent. 

The  anxiety  of  a  mind  filled  with  a  project  of 
such  importance,  and  that  Mr.  Bower  added  the 
following  to  the  many  sleepless  nights  he  had 
already  passed,  may  be  readily  imagined. 

Having  made  all  his  preparations,  and  his 
valuable  papers,  (including  his  directory) 
being  concealed  in  the  lining  of  his  clothes,  so 
soon  as  the  horse  which  he  had  hired  and 
ordered  to  be  brought  to  him  early  in  the 
morning,  was  come  to  the  door,  he  carried 
down  his  portmanteau  and  fastened  it  on  him- 
self. As  he  was  mounting,  he  told  the  owner 
of  the  horse  he  did  not  know  whether  he  should 
like  him  or  not,  as  he  was  a  very  bad  horse- 
man, and  asked  what  he  valued  him  at,  in  case 
he  should  not  suit.  The  man  named  the  price 
and  he  gave  him  the  money;  and  then  set  for- 
ward, armed  with  two  loaded  pistols,  being  de- 
termined in  case  of  any  exigence,  not  to  be 
taken  alive. 

Mr.  Bower's  plan  was  to  take  the  bye-roads 
through  the  Adriatic  states  into  Switzerland  ; 
being  a  distance  of  400  miles,  before  he  could 
get  out  of  the  Pope's  jurisdiction,  and  with  the 
roads  through  which  beyond  l.'iO  miles  from 
Macerata,  he  was  perfectly  unacquainted. 

After  travelling  10  miles  without  meeting 
any  bod}^  he  found  himself  at  a  place  where 
two  ways  met,  the  one  leading  to  Loretta,  the 
olher  being  the  road  which  he  proposed  going. 
Here  he  stood  some  minutes  in  the  most  pro- 
found perplexity.  The  dreadful  alternative 
appeared  now.  in  the  strongest  view,  and  he 
was  even  yet  tempted  to  quit  his  darling  pro- 
ject, and  turn  towards  Loretto.  But  finally,  col- 
lecting all  the  force  of  his  staggering  resolu- 
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tion,  he  pushed  his  horse  into  the  contrary  road, 
and  at  that  instant  left  all  his  fears  behind. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  April  when  Mr. 
Bower  began  his  journey.  During  the  first  17 
days,  the  nature  of  the  roads  he  was  obliged  to 
pursue,  among  mountains,  woods,  rocks,  and 
precipices,  in  paths  generally  no  better  than  a 
sheep  track,  and  often  not  so  good,  prevented 
his  travelling  more  than  100  miles.  When  he 
met  any  person,  which  was  very  seldom,  he 
pretended  to  have  lost  his  way,  and  enquired 
for  the  high  road  to  avoid  suspicion  ;  for  he 
well  knew  that  so  soon  as  the  papers  he  con- 
veyed were  missing,  or  that  there  was  any 
reason  to  suspect  his  escape,  expresses  would 
be  dispatched  in  every  direction,  and  every 
possible  method  adopted  to  secure  him.  In 
fact  expresses  were  sent  off,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  outstripped  him  above  100  miles. 

During  these  seventeen  days  he  supported 
himself  on  goats  milk,  obtained  from  the  shep-j 
herds,  with  such  coarse  victuals  as  he  could  \ 
purchase  of  the  peasants  who  came  to  cut; 
faggots  ;  choosing  his  place  of  repose  for  him-  J 
self  where  there  was  most  shelter  and  grass  j 
for  his  horse  ;  at  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
having  fasted  nearly  three  days,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  strike  into  the  high  road,  and  enter  the 
first  house  he  came  to,  which  happened  to  be  a 
post  house,  with  only  one  small  room  where 
gentlemen  staid  till  their  horses  were  changed. 
He  requested  the  landlady  to  give  him  some  vic- 
tuals; but  looking  about  he  saw  a  paper  posted 
up  over  the  door,  which  contained  the  most 
exact  and  minute  description  of  his  own  per- 
son, offering  a  reward  of  the  value  of  £800 
to  any  one  who  should  carry  him  alive  to  the 
Inquisition,  and  of  £600  for  his  head.  This 
was  sufficiently  terrifying,  as  there  were  two 
countrymen  in  the  house.  He  endeavoured  to 
hide  his  face  by  rubbing  it  with  his  handker- 
chief and  blowing  his  nose,  and  when  he  got 
into  the  house, by  looking  out  the  window;  but 
one  of  the  fellows  presently  observing,  "  This 
gentleman  don't  care  to  be  known,"  Mr.  Bovver 
thought  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to 
brave  it  out;  so  turning  to  him,  he  put  his 
handkerchief  in  his  pocket,  and  said  boldly, 
"You  rascals!  what  do  you  mean  1  What 
have  I  done  that  I  need  fear  to  be  known  1  look 
at  me  you  villain  !"  The  man  made  no  reply 
but  got  up,  nodded  his  head,  and  winking  sig- 
nificantly to  his  companion,  they  walked  out 
together.  Mr.  Bower  watched  them  from  the 
window,  but  a  corner  obstructed  his  view  in  a 
few  minutes.  In  a  short  time  he  espied  them 
with  three  or  four  others  in  close  conference. 
This  forboded  no  good.  Not  a  moment  was  to 
be  lost.  He  drew  out  his  pistols,  put  one  in 
his  sleeve,  and  with  the  other  cocked  in  his 
hand,  marched  into  the  stable  and  without  say- 
ing a  word  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off. 

Fortunately  the  men  warned  either  presence 
of  mind,  or  courage  to  attack  him,  for  they 
certainly  recognized  him  by  the  description 
given  in  the  advertisement.  He  was  now  again 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  woods,  where  he 
must  soon  have  been  famished,  hut  for  the  su- 
perintendence of  divine  providence.  At  night 
when  he  was  almost  fainting,  he  met  with  some 
woodcutters,  who  supplied  him  with  excellent 


provisions.  He  wandered  for  some  time 
through  paths  in  which  he  rendered  his  horse 
more  assistance  than  he  could  derive  fmm  him ; 
being  obliged  to  clear  the  roads  ami  lead  him. 

As  night  advanced,  he  laid  himself  down  in 
a  very  disconsolate  condition,  having  no  idea 
where  he  was,  or  which  way  he  should  turn. 
When  the  day  began  to  break,  he  found  he  was 
on  a  small  eminence,  whence  he  discovered  a 
town  at  a  distance,  which  he  concluded  to  be 
one  of  considerable  extent,  from  the  number 
of  its  steeples,  spires,  &c.  Though  this  gave 
him  some  satisfaction,  yet  it  was  not  unac- 
companied with  terror,  as  he  knew  not  what 
place  it  was,  and  might  incur  much  risk  by 
going  into  the  highroad  to  inquire.  Neverthe- 
less he  advanced  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  asking 
the  first  person  he  met,  was  informed  it  was 
Luzerne,  the  residence  of  the  Pope's  Nuncio, 
to  and  from  whom  all  the  expresses  concern- 
ing Mr.  Bower  must  have  been  despatched. 
This  road  not  suiting  his  views  he  left  it,  the 
moment  his  informer  was  out  of  sight,  and 
once  more  betook  him  to  the  woods;  where  he 
wandered  for  some  time  longer,  oppressed  by 
hunger  and  cold,  and  perplexed  with  uncer- 
tainty whither  he  should  go. 

One  dismal,  dark,  and  wet  night,  be  could 
neither  find  shelter,  nor  ascertain  where  he 
was,  or  what  course  he  should  pursue;  but 
after  some  time,  he  perceived  a  light  at  a  very 
great  distance,  towards  which  he  attempted  to 
proceed;  and  with  much  ditficulty  discovered 
a  track,  but  so  narrow  and  uneven,  that  he 
was  forced  to  extend  one  foot  before  the  other 
in  the  most  cautious  manner. 

With  much  labor  he  reached  the  place  from 
which  he  had  seen  the  light,  which  was  a  mise- 
rable hut.  He  knocked  and  called  until  same 
one  looked  out,  and  demanded  who  he  was,  and 
what  brought  him  there.  Mr.  Bower  replied 
that  he  was  a  stranger  and  had  lost  his  way. 
"  Way  !"  cried  the  man,  "  there  is  no  way  here 
to  lose !"'  "  why  where  am  11"  said  Mr.  B.  "In 
the  Canton  of  Berne!" — "In  the  Canton  of 
Berne," said  Mr.  B.  "Thank  God!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  B.in  raptures,  "that  I  am  in  the  Canton  of 
Berne!"  "Thank  God  you  are  !"  replied  the 
man,"  but  for  God's  sake  how  came  you  herel" 
Mr.  B.  begged  that  he  would  come  down  and 
open  the  door  and  he  would  then  satisfy  him; 
he  did  so,  and  Mr.  B.  inquired  if  he  had  heard 
anything  of  a  person  who  had  lately  escaped 
from  the  Inquisition.  "Aye!  heard  of  him, 
we  have  all  heard  of  him  !  after  sending  off  so 
many  expresses,  and  so  much  noise  about  him ! 
God  grant  that  he  may  be  safe,  and  keep  out  of 
their  hands  !"  Mr.  B.  said,  "  I  am  the  very  per- 
son !"  The  peasant  in  a  transport  of  joy, 
clasped  him  in  his  arms,  kissed  him,  and  ran 
to  call  his  wife,  who  came  with  every  expres- 
sion of  pleasure  in  her  countenance  ;  and  mak- 
ing one  of  her  best  courtesies,  kissed  his 
hand.  Her  husband  spoke  Italian,  (as  most  of 
the  borderers  do)  but  she  could  not,  and  Mr.  B. 
not  understanding  Swiss,  she  was  obliged  to 
make  her  compliments  in  pantomime,  or  by  her 
husband  as  her  interpreter.  Both  expressed 
much  concern  that  they  had  no  better  ac- 
commodation  for  him, — "  if  they  had  a  bed 
for  themselves  he   should  have  it,"  "but  he 
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should  ha\7e  some  clean  straw  and  what  cover- 
ing they  possessed." 

The  good  man  hastened  to  get  off  Mr.  B's. 
wet  clothes,  and  wrap  something  about  him 
until  thev  were  dry  ;  and  the  wife  to  get  ready 
what  victuals  they  had,  which,  (probably  for 
the  first  time)  they  regretted  were  no  better, 
than  a  little  sour-grout,*  and  new  laid  eggs  ; 
"  a  fresh  laid  egg,"  Mr.  B,  said  "  was  a  novel- 
ty," and  no  doubt  he  so  esteemed  it  at  the 
time,  and  in  such  company.  Three  eggs  were 
served  up  with  grout,  and  he  made  a  comfort- 
able meal;  after  which  he  enjoyedwhat  may 
properly  be  termed  repose,  for  it  was  quiet  and 
secure. 

As  soon  as  he  arose  in  the  morning,  the 
honest  Swiss  and  his  wife  (who  had  long  been 
awake,  but  would  not  stir  lest  they  should  dis- 
turb him)  came  to  know  how  he  had  rested. 
The  good  dame  was  dressed  in  her  holiday 
clothes.  After  breakfast  the  husband  set  out 
with  him  to  direct  him  the  road  to  Berne,  which 
was  at  no  great  distance,  but  previously  in- 
sisted on  returning  with  him  a  little  way  to 
show  him  the  road  he  had  taken  the  preceding 
night.  Mr.  Bower  did  not  much  like  this.  The 
man  perceiving  his  doubt  reproved  him  for 
distrusting  that  providence  which  had  so  won- 
derfully preserved  him;  and  soon  convinced 
him  that  he  only  wanted  to  increase  his  de- 
pendence on  it  for  the  future,  by  showing  him 
the  danger  he  had  escaped  ;  for  he  saw  that  he 
and  his  horse  had  passed  a  dreadful  precipice, 
where  the  breadth  of  the  path  would  scarcely 
admit  a  horse,  and  the  very  sight  of  which  made 
him  shudder.  The  peasant  accompanied  him 
for  several  miles  on  the  road  to  Berne,  until 
there  was  no  probability  of  losing  his  way,  and 
then  left  him  with  a  thousand  good  wishes. 

So  truly  does  religion  exalt  and  refine  the 
principles  and  sentiments,  that  when  Mr. 
Bower  offered  to  remunerate  him,  though  in 
such  extreme  poverty,  he  obstinately  refused  to 
accept  anything,  saying,  "  God  forbid !  he  had 
his  reward  in  being  in  any  manner  instrumen- 
tal to  his  safety!"  In  general  those  who  pro- 
fess the  Protestant  religion  on  the  confines  of 
the  ecclesiastical  state  are  remarkably  zealous. 

Mr.  Bower  proceeded  towards  Berne,  at  which 
place  he  inquired  for  the  minister,  to  whom  he 
discovered  himself,  and  received  from  him  as 
hearty  a  welcome  as  he  had  experienced  from 
the  honest  Swiss,  with  the  addition  of  more 
elegant  entertainment,  but  was  advised  to  go 
forward  the  next  morning  to  Basle;  for  though 
protected  from  open  violence,  he  was  not  se- 
cure from  secret  treachery. 

Basle  being  situate  on  the  Rhine,  a  boat 
sailed  at  stated  limes  from  thence  to  Holland, 
which  was  usually  crowded  with  people  of 
desperate  characters,  from  all  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, flj'ing  from  the  laws  of  their  respective 
countries,  for  theft,  murder,  and  crimes  of  every 
description.  This  conveyance  seemed  to  be 
the  most  expeditious  mode  of  getting  to  Eng- 
land,  and  the  minister  gave  Mr.  Bower  a  letter 
to  his  friend  the  minister  at  Basle,  who  received 
him  kindly,  and  approved  of  the  plan  suggested. 

During  the  two  days  following  his  arrival, 


*  Grout  is  cabbage  and  curds,  sailed  and  put  down 
together  in  a  firkin,  and  is  used  by  the  Swiss  peasants 
as  their  ordinary  food. 


before  the  sailing  of  the  passage  boat,  Mr. 
Bower  kept  close  quarters,  and  equipped  him- 
self in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  company  with 
which  he  was  about  to  associate,  putting  his 
own  clothes  into  his  portmanteau  ;  of  which  as 
he  was  instructed  to  be  particularly  careful,  he 
made  a  seat  by  day,  and  his  pillow  by  night. 
Being  obliged  to  leave  his  horse  which  was 
endeared  to  him  by  the  hardships  it  had  shared 
with  him,  he  was  determined  to  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  master,  and  presented  it  to 
the  Iriendly  minister,  who  promised  it  should 
be  rode  by  no  one  but  himself;  and  that  when 
it  became  old  or  infirm,  it  should  be  comforta- 
bly maintained.  So  inseparable  are  tenderness 
and  humanity,  from  true  greatness  of  soul, 
that  Mr.  Bower  shed  some  tears  at  parting  with 
his  companion  and  assistant  in  difficulties. 

Disgusting  as  he  found  the  company  in  the 
boat,  he  was  compelled  to  regret  the  necessity 
of  leaving  it,  in  consequence  of  having  sprung 
a  leak,  which  obliged  the  master  to  put  in  at 
Strasburgh  for  repairs,  which  might  detain  him 
a  fortnight.  To  stay  there  was  impossible. 
Mr.  Bower,  therefore,  took  off  the  shabby 
dress,  in  which  he  was  disguised,  at  the  first 
inn  he  saw,  and  concealing  it  beneath  the  bed, 
stole  out  with  his  portmanteau  to  a  tavern, 
from  whence  he  sent  to  engage  a  seat  in  the 
stage  to  Calais.  For  the  first  two  or  three 
days  of  his  journey  he  heard  nothing  concern- 
ing himself;  which  induced  him  to  hope  that 
the  news  of  his  escape  had  not  yet  reached 
France:  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed,  for 
as  he  approached  Calais  he  found  it  was  the 
subject  of  general  conversation. 

On  his  arrival  at  Calais,  he  was  introduced 
into  an  apartment  in  which  were  two  Jesuits, 
who  wore  the  red  cross  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
several  officers  of  the  police,  he  instantly  has- 
tened to  the  quay,  and  inquiring  when  the 
packet  sailed  for  England,  was  informed  not 
until  the  Monday  following,  that  day  being  Fri- 
day. Upon  this  he  turned  to  a  fisherman,  and 
asked  if  he  would  carry  him  over  in  an  open 
boat ;  but  he,  as  well  as  others,  astonished  at  the 
rashness  of  his  design,  refused.  He  was  soon 
convinced  this  was  a  wrong  step,  for  the  eyes 
of  every  body  were  fixed  on  him,  as  a  person 
of  extraordinary  consequence  ;  concluding  that 
either,  he  had  dispatches  of  the  last  importance, 
or  was  some  enormous  offender  escaping  from 
justice.  Every  thing  seemed  to  conspire  to 
distress  him,  and  he  began  to  doubt  the  possi- 
bility of  reaching  his  inn,  apprehending  that 
every  one  he  met  was  about  to  lay  hold  of  him. 
When  he  got  there,  finding  the  room  where  the 
Jesuits  had  been  unoccupied,  he  enquired  of 
the  woman  who  belonged  to  the  house,  what 
had  become  of  the  good  company  he  had  left 
there.  "O  sir,"  said  she,  "lam  sorry  to  tell 
you  but  they  are  up  stairs  searching  your  port- 
manteau!" What  course  to  pursue  he  could 
not  determine.  By  water  he  knew  he  could  not 
escape  ;  and  in  order  to  get  through  the  gates 
he  must  pass  the  guards,  who  most  probably 
were  prepared  to  intercept  him.  If  it  were 
practicable  to  secrete  himself  till  it  was  dark, 
and  attempt  to  scale  the  walls,  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  their  height;  and  if  detected  he 
was  ruined. 
The  dangers  he  had  surmounted  now  aggra- 
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vated  the  terrors  of  his  situation.  After 
weathering  so  long  a  storm  to  perish  within 
sight  of  the  desired  haven  was  the  most  dis- 
tracting thought.  It  seemed  that  a  most  singu- 
lar interposition  of  divine  providence  alone 
could  prevent  it.  Whilst  engaged  in  these  sad 
reflections,  he  heard  some  company  laughing 
and  talking  very  loud,  and  listening  at  the 
door,  he  found  the  conversation  was  in  a  lan- 
guage he  did  not  understand.  Concluding, 
therefore,  that  the  party  was  English,  he  rushed 
into  the  room,  and  recollecting  the  face  of  Lord 
Baltimore,  whom  he  had  seen  at  Rome,  he  re- 
quested the  favor  of  a  word  in  private  with  his 
lordship.  The  surprise  occasioned  hy  his 
sudden  appearance,  Avith  one  pistol  cocked  in 
his  hand,  and  another  in  his  sleeve,  was  in- 
creased with  Mr.  Bower's  request,  accompa- 
nied by  his  determined  air. 

Lord  Baltimore  desired  he  would  lay  down 
his  pistol,  which  he  did,  begging  pardon  for  not 
having  done  so  before ;  some  of  the  gentlemen 


I  then  told  him  of  the  other,  which  he  likewise 
;  laid  down.     Lord  Baltimore  then  asked  him  if 
[  he  had  any  other  arms  about  him  ;  and  being 
I  assured  that  he  had  not,  he  directly  retired 
I  with  him  into  another  apartment.     On  being 
i  informed  who   he  was,   Lord   Baltimore   ex- 
i  claimed.     "Mr.  Bower!  you  are  undone,  and 
:  I  cannot  protect  you;  they  are  above  searching 
I  your  apartment."     But  a  lucky  thought  fortu- 
]  nately  occurring,  he  instantly  returned  to  his 
company,  and  proposed  that  they  should  rise 
I  up,  and  taking  him  in  the  midst  of  them  try  to 
1  cover  him  till  they  could  get  to  his  lordship's 
I  boat,  to  which  the  gentlemen  immediately  as- 
I  sented,  and  the  scheme  succeeded ;  for  the  boat 
i  being  very  near,  they  got  to  it  unobserved,  and 
all  jumping  in,  they  rowed  with  four  pair  of 
j  oars,  to  a  yacht  that  lay  off  the  shore  about  two 
miles,  in  AVhich  the  party  had  come  for  an  ex- 
cursion, and  to  drink  a  bottle  of  French  wine. 
The  wind  being  fair  they  soon  reached  Dover, 
where  he  was  safelv  landed. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


BY 


THE     AMERICAN     EDITOR. 


An  edition  from  the  American  press,  of 
Bower's  History  of  the  Popes,  has 
been  long  a  desideratum  with  scholars, 
and  may  now  be  welcomed  with  plea- 
sure by  our  Protestant  and  Christian  com- 
munity. It  is  a  valuable  thesaurus  of 
facts,  dates,  and  periods,  historically 
arranged,  and  well  digested,  authentic 
and  readable,  and  so  a  most  important 
accession  to  our  religious  literature.  It 
is  an  interesting  and  credible  history, 
with  themes,  topics,  and  general  scope, 
adapted  to  the  times,  seasonable,  and 
capable  of  appreciation  by  American 
Christians.  We  believe  also  that  it  will 
be  eminently  useful ;  that  its  mission 
will  be  favorable  to  all  our  social  and 
literary,  our  civil  and  religious  interests  ; 
and  that  while  its  whole  influence  will 
be  congenial  with  appropriate  and  genu- 
ine American  sentiment,  its  contents  are 
so  coincident  in  effect  with  the  sacred 
volumes  of  our  common  Christianity,  as 
to  anticipate  for  its  publication  the  bless- 
ing of  heaven.  It  will  serve  the  place, 
in  every  library  and  in  every  family, 
of  a  great  Historical  and  Biographical 
Dictionary,  for  reference  and  consulta- 
tion on  particular  topics  or  related  ques- 
tions that  occur ;  and  yet  it  will  be  such 
a  rich,  well  digested,  and  systematized 
historical  work,  in  chronological  order 
and  continuity  displayed,  as  to  deserve 
and  reward  the  more  mature  attention 
of  the  professional  student.  Its  reading, 
too,  will  be  found  of  that  species  which 
is  adapted  to  interest  the  young,  and  to 
form — what  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
most  desirable  trait  of  character — a  love 
of  historical  truth,  a  pursuit  of  its  very 


noble  science,  and  a  wisdom  in  practice 
founded  on  its  indisputable  and  instruc- 
tive facts.  Indeed,  any  common  citizen 
might  well  be  arrested,  and  retained  con- 
secutively, in  the  perusal  of  the  work 
of  Bower  to  the  end,  vmhout  being  ac- 
cused of  singularity — as  one,  of  whom 
we  have  heard,  and  there  could  be  no 
more  than  one,  who  was  thought  a  mo- 
nomaniac, because  he  had  actually  read 
through,  in  course,  the  whole  of  Web- 
ster's quarto  Dictionary  in  two  volumes, 
prolegomena  and  all ! 

Our  author  was  a  North  Briton  ;  born 
near  Dundee  in  Scotland,  January  17, 
1685.  Of  his  parentage  little  is  known. 
He  was  educated  at  Douay  in  France, 
that  school  and  fountain  of  Romanism 
and  Jesuitism,  whence  so  many  streams 
have  flowed  for  the  contamination 
of  the  world !  Thence  he  passed  to 
Rome,  about  1700,  and  became  a  Jesuit. 
In  the  very  metropolis  of  the  man  of 
SIN,  he  seems  to  have  prized  his  oppor- 
tunity of  professional  improvement,  with 
all  the  sincerity  of  a  bigot  and  all  the 
heathenizing  devotion  of  a  formalist. 
Here  he  enjoyed  great  advantages,  of 
which  he  sedulously  availed  himself; 
for  knowing  the  system  and  practices  of 
the  popedom  ;  for  studying  the  character 
and  operations  of  the  hierarchy;  for 
consulting  the  best  historical  documents, 
and  amassing  stores  of  patristical  learn- 
ing ;  and  for  seeing,  and  knowing,  and 
fathoming,  the  debauched  politics  of  the 
court  of  Rome.  In  this  occupation  he 
was  so  absorbed,  so  romanized  in  his 
Latin  researches,  and  so  Italianized  in  his 
daily  converse,  that  he  forgot  his  own 
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vernacular ;  and  when  about  forty  years 
of  age,  could  scarcely  express  himself 
intelligibly  in  English.  It  was  at  this 
time  probably  that  his  doubts  about  the 
apostolicity  of  the  succession  of  the  pseu- 
do  chair  of  St.  Peter  began.  He  had 
to  swallow  such  and  so  many  dogmas, 
pious  frauds,  and  quasi  facts,  indigesti- 
ble and  monstrous,  that  his  long  obso- 
lete common  sense  and  revived  moral 
consciousness  began  together  to  reluc- 
tate against  their  doses — and  to  void 
them.  He  soon  found  means  of  escape 
from  such  intolerable  task-masters,  fled 
to  England  in  172G,  and  there  embraced 
the  faith  of  Protestants.  His  great  learn- 
ing, his  Italian  training,  his  familiarity 
with  things,  commended  him  to  the 
great ;  and  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  Lord  Aylmer,  to 
whose  favor  he  was  indebted,  and  in 
whose  family  he  passed  several  years. 
Here  he  gradually  reclaimed  his  English, 
which  when  he  sufficiently  understood, 
he  commenced  author,  by  beginning  to 
labor  for  the  booksellers,  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Historia  Literaria  ;  which 
how^ever  he  abandoned  in  1734,  for  a 
large  share  in  the  composition  of  the 
Universal  History. 

His  principles  were  thought  by  some 
to  be  unsteady  and  insincere,  who  never 
doubted,  how-ever,  his  great  learning. 
That  they  were  unestablished  is  certain  ; 
nor  is  it  wonderful  to  those  who  consider 
his  education  and  his  deep  potations  of 
that  worse  than  circean  cup  of  intoxica- 
tion, with  which  the  mighty  Sorceress  of 
nations,  mystery,  Babylon  the  Great, 

THE  MOTHER  OF  HaRLOTS  AND  ABOMI- 
NATIONS OF  THE  EARTH,  has  drutrged 
for  ages  the  whole  population  of  the 
Occident.  Hence  in  1745  the  wily  in- 
fluence of  the  Jesuits  prevailed,  and  he 
was  re-victimizcd  to  their  inventions. 
But  this  miserable  relapse  was  of  short 
continuance.  In  1747  he  became  him- 
self again,  re-renounced  their  errors  and 
their  communion,  and  continued  to  the 
end  of  life  a  Protestant ;  having  pub- 
lished his  dissent  from  those  within 
whose  dark  precincts  he  had  so  lately 
sought  protection  as  a  penitent.  He 
now  commenced  his  History  of  the 
Popes  from  his  very  ample  materials  and 
resources,  and  made  it  the  work  of  his 


life.  He  married  in  1740,  and  died  Sep. 
2, 1766,  aged  80,  his  wife  attesting  that 
he  died  a  Protestant.  With  his  quar- 
rels with  the  Jesuits,  and  the  consequent 
troubles  he  experienced  in  other  relations, 
we  have  little  concern.  Some  impeach 
his  sincerity,  others  his  piety,  none  his 
learning.  We  view  him  as  the  fitting 
instrumentof  Providence  for  a  great  and 
peculiar  work,  in  circumstances  distin- 
guished and  rare,  and  for  ends  of  great 
utility  to  the  church.  It  is  not  wonder- 
ful if  his  own  personal  history  should 
be  the  occasion  of  many  diverse  opin- 
ions or  antipathies. 

With  fame  in  just  proportion  envy  grows, 
And  he  who  makes  a  character,  makes — foes. 

He  certainly  shows  some  points  of 
great  decision,  and  even  of  heroic  and 
victorious  principle.  He  seems  in  his 
great  work  to  be  sincere,  and  consistent, 
and  scrupulously  honest,  from  beginning 
to  end.  His  own  Introduction,  and  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  his  last  volume, 
seem  to  necessitate,  while  they  claim, 
our  confidence  in  his  integrity.  As  to 
all  his  sentiments,  his  reasonings,  his 
philosophy,  in  his  frequent  descants  on 
the  themes  of  his  work,  we  leave  the 
ingenuous  reader  to  his  own  calm  infer- 
ences concerning  them ;  while  it  is 
mainly  in  respect  to  their  premises,  the 
facts  themselves,  that  we  invite  attention 
and  confidence.  His  work  is  excellent 
and  peculiar ;  it  is  a  standard  of  its 
kind  ;  it  is  like  no  other,  and  for  practi- 
cal use  and  reference  it  has  no  equal. 
The  Popes  appear  there  in  numerical 
order,  from  the  blessed  but  dishonored 
apostle  Peter,  down  to  Benedict  XIV 
whose  number  is  245 ;  making,  with 
those  additional,  252,  to  the  present 
reigning  Pope  Gregory  XVI  inclusive. 
Clement  XIII  died  1769,  and  w^as  on 
the  throne  of  usurpations  at  the  time 
of  our  author's  publication  and  decease. 

We  have  here  the  birth,  origin,  and 
personal  character  of  the  Popes,  as  well 
as  their  behavior  and  acts  in  the  Sove- 
reign pontificate ;  enabling  us  to  know 
something  about  each  of  them,  and  de- 
tailing generally  as  much  as  any  one 
wishes  to  read,  about  such  unlovable 
monsters  ;  though  our  author  is  just  to 
them,  discriminating,  and  sufficiently 
benign.     Contemporaneous  events  and 
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persons  are  well  introduced,  and  the 
facts  of  general  history  are  skilfully  in- 
terwoven. In  the  times  of  schism  and 
anti-popes,  and  also  in  the  sequence  and 
the  names  of  the  first  popes  in  the  series, 
since  authors  and  catalogues  differ,  and 
the  oracles  of  Infallibility  are  not  partic- 
ularly invoked,  we  may  take  the  nu- 
meration of  our  author,  with  its  inclu- 
sions and  its  exclusions,  perhaps  as 
safely  and  as  wisely  as  any  other  writ- 
ten or  human  authority.  There  is,  how- 
ever, quite  an  ambiguity  sometimes  in 
the  facts  themselves,  or  rather  in  per- 
sons ;  as,  for  example,  when  two,  three, 
or  four,  pretenders  were  all  reigning  at 
once ;  each  denouncing  and  anathema- 
tizing his  rivals,  and  the  whole  world 
all  but  distracted  to  find — just  then  and 
just  there — the  veritable  and  legitimate 
succession  in  the  case.  This  lineage  is 
a  tangled  skein  and  a  great  puzzle,  to 
all  the  heathenizing  simpletons  who  be- 
lieve in  it.  It  is  with  some  of  them  al- 
most the  first  and  the  last  article  in  their 
creed — because  no  such  thing  is  given 
or  implicated  in  Holy  Writ !  They  seem 
to  believe  the  more,  where  there  is  the 
less  evidence ;  and  especially  if  the 
thing  be  impossible  or  plainly  false. 
Thus  the  strength  of  their  faith  seems 
generously  to  compensate  the  poverty 
of  their  proof,  on  the  pious  principle  of 
giving  more  abundant  honor  to  that  part 
which  lacked.  We  however  have  not  so 
learned  Christ ;  from  whom  we  prefer 
to  follow  only  in  the  light,  to  believe 
only  in  accordance  with  evidence,  and 
to  try  the  spirits  ivhether  they  are  of  God^ 
because  many  false  prophets  are  gone 
out  into  the  ivorld.  "  Truth  is  more  won- 
derful than  fiction  ;"  and  historic  truth, 
accurately  comprehended,  is  necessary 
to  the  statesman,  professional  to  the  di- 
vine, important  to  the  scholar,  and  valu- 
able in  a  thousand  ways  to  its  possessor 
in  every  relation  of  life.  It  is  manly 
and  noble  as  an  acquisition.  Its  illus- 
trations and  examples  are  excellent, 
where  skilfully  used  by  the  orator :  the 
light  they  shed  on  human  character,  on 
the  laws  of  providence,  and  the  moral- 
mediatorial  government  of  God,  is  em- 
inently profitable  and  salutary.  The 
preacher  should  be  familiar  with  them, 
and  make  them  tributary  to  the  themes 


of  heaven.  And  the  poet,  if  he  would 
have  truth  for  his  inspiration,  ought  to 
sing  of  realities  which  are,  which  have 
been,  and  which  will  be  ;  that  thus  he 
may  claim  a  substantial  immortality  in 
this  and  the  future  world,  haloed  in  ce- 
lestial honor  and  wreathed  with  eternal 
amaranth. 

But  such  themes  of  history  as  the 
Popes  of  Rome  are  paragons  of  won- 
der, with  no  parallel  in  the  universe. 
Their  like  never  was  and  never  will  be. 
Simillimi  sihi  omnes ;  they  are  all  like 
themselves  alone.  They  are  the  great- 
est usurpers,  the  most  unprincipled  des- 
pots, the  most  cunning  politicians, 
the  most  sublime  impostors,  the  most 
consummate  hypocrites,  often  the  worst 
infidels,  and,  with  some  shadows  and 
degrees  of  exception,  the  w^orst  human 
beings,  as  a  class,  whose  horrible  sys- 
tem of  wickedness,  called  in  scripture 

THE    MYSTERY     OF     INIQUITY,    produCed 

through  many  centuries,  ever  scourged 
and  cursed  this  world  of  apostacy,  de- 
lusion, and  sin. 

Mnd  I  sail)  the  looman  drunken  with 
the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  ivith  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus ;  and  when  I  saw 
her  I  wondered  icith  great  admiration. 
Thus  in  the  apocalypse,  was  the  beloved 
John  overwhelmed  with  consternation, 
when,  in  the  progress  of  the  visions  of 
God,  the  Church  of  Rome,  with  sanctity 
and  sin  commingled — and  the  latter  only 
genuine — was  symbolized  in  this  way  to 
his  view.  The  angel  explains  it  to  him, 
and  plainly  identifies  that  miserable  har- 
lot, Avhen  he  says.  And  the  woman  which 
thou  sawest  is  that  great  city  which  reign- 
eth  [present  tense]  over  the  kings  of  the 
earth.  There  was  only  one  city  in  his 
day  so  reigning,  and  only  one  known  to 
history  that  answers  the  description. 
The  Church  of  Rome,  with  her  pyramid 
of  hierarchy,  and  a  monarch  Pope  ra- 
diating on  its  summit,  answers  it  com- 
pletely. For  one,  the  writer  has  no 
more  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  scripture, 
in  its  prophetic  outline,  as  exemplified 
so  fully  in  Daniel,  Paul,  and  John, 
touching  the  Roman  Antichrist,  than  in 
their  testimony  about  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or 
the  messianic  character  of  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth.. It  is  monstrous  ignorance,  or 
a2 
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rabid  prejudice,  or  a\Yful  judicial  blind- 
ness, or  stupid  and  false  charity,  that 
veils  it  from  the  vision  of  thousands  and 
millions  in  Christendom.  And  hence 
many  nominal  Protestants  are  not  half 
Protestants — nor  half  Christians,  as  the 
consequence.  They  have  a  wonderfully 
elastic  "charity,"  which  ignorantly  in- 
cludes among  its  objects  especially  all 
manner  of  sin,  and  error,  and  absurdity, 
and  falsehood.  Just  as  if  the  genuine 
charity  of  the  New  Testament  was  a 
silly,  indiscriminate,  or  alterable  affec- 
tion ;  as  if  it  had  no  eyes,  and  did  not 

REJOICE    IN    THE    TRUTH.       Such  perSOUS 

have  ordinarily  no  charity  for  God ; 
hence  to  contradict  him,  or,  as  he  resents 
it,  to  make  him  a  liar,  is  a  very  easy 
affair  and  a  cheap  reckoning  to  their 
consciences.  The  time  is  come  when 
enlightened  and  Christian  Protestants 
and  patriots  in  this  country,  must  not 
only  hold  the  truth,  but  hold  it  fast. 
Now  the  positions  of  a  true  Protestant 
are  mainly  the  following — 

1.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  su- 
preme rule  of  faith  and  practice,  intelli- 
gible and  true,  and  with  no  equal  or 
proper  rival  in  the  world. 

2.  The  Scriptures  are  given  to  all 
mankind,  and,  by  the  commandment  of 
the  everlasting  God,  made  known  to  all 
nations  for  the  obedience  of  faith.  A 
regium  donum  from  the  King  of  heaven 
to  all  the  people  on  his  footstool. 

3.  Every  man  has  the  right,  as  well 
as  the  duty,  on  his  own  accountability 
to  God,  to  exercise  his  private  judgment, 
to  know  the  truth,  and  learn  those 
oracles,  which  are  able  to  make  us  wise 
to  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

4.  The  ministry  of  the  gospel  is  of  no 
use,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  huge 
usurpation,  and  an  intolerable  nuisance, 
except  as  it  is  both  totally  subordinate, 
and  totally  subservient,  to  the  genuine 
influence  of  tit''  glorious  gospel  of  the 
blessed  God,^  according  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  on  the  minds  and  the  man- 
ners of  men  in  the  world. 

5.  The  Church  of  Rome  is  not  the 
Church  of  Christ,  nor  any  longer  a 
church  of  Christ ;  having  retrograded 
and  apostatized  from  his  ways,  and  now, 
instead   of   being   and   continuing  the 


Bride,  the  LamVs  wife,  she  has  become, 
in  her  corruptions,  in  her  idolatries,  in 
her  blasphemies,  and  in  her  persecutions, 
a  repudiated  harlot,  nay,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, THE  MOTHER  OF  HARLOTS  AND 
ABOMINATIONS  OF  THE  EARTH.       As  SUch, 

Jesus  Christ  has  solemnly  and  unequivo- 
cally excommunicated  her,  in  his  own 
holy  word.  This  he  has  done  himself, 
by  his  holy  apostles  and  prophets.  And 
hence — exceptions  of  individuals  pos- 
sibly apart — he  knows  how  many  and 
who,  they  are  the  Church  of  Christ  no 
more,  but  only  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  Synagogue  of  Satan. 

There  are  some  semi-Protestants,  that 
are  not  half  Protestants  ;  and  they  can- 
not distinguish  between  the  meretricious 
monster  of  Revelation,  and  the  chaste 
spouse  of  the  Son  of  God  !  though  both 
of  them  are  there  described  in  awful 
juxta-position  and  even  frightful  con- 
trast, set  in  opposition,  and  with  all  the 
symbols  and  the  picturesque  delineations 
of  contrariety,  and  antipathy,  and  dis- 
similitude. The  angel  had  shown  to  the 
apostle  at  large  and  in  varying  phases, 
the  awful  megatherium  of  the  Romish 
establishment,  when,  at  last,  chapter 
twenty-first,  verse  ninth,  he  says,  Come 
hither,  I  will  show  titce  the  Bride,  the 
Lajnb^s  wife.  And  where  was  the  scene 
of  the  vision  ?  Was  it  Rome  ?  Was 
it  the  city  of  seven  hills  ?  No  !  indeed. 
The  scene  changes  to  a  great  distance. 
^nd  he  carried  me  aioay  in  the  spirit  to 
a  great  and  high  mountain,  and  there 
was  the  vision  realized,  there  was  the 
Bride  of  Christ. 

Hence  God  has  ordered  all  his  pious 
people  to  retreat  from  the  confines  of 
Rome.  Jlnd  I  heard  another  voice  from 
heaven,  saying,  Come  out  of  her,  my 
PEOPLE,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her 
sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her 
plagues.  For  her  sins  have  reached  unto 
heaven,  and  God  hath  remembered  her 
iniquities.  Hence  the  divine  vindica- 
tion of  the  noble  army  of  the  Reformers ! 
It  was  no  schism  that  they  made;  it 
was  only  Reformation.  And  next  to 
Christianity  itself,  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  from  God  ever  realized 
to  man.  Away  with  that  superficial 
and  smattering  philosophy,  becoming 
fashionable  lately  among  a  certain  class 
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of  ultra  fanatical  conservatives,  the  cring- 
ing exquisites  and  ostentatious  dandies 
of  literature,  which  affects  to  impeach 
or  doubt  the  principles  of  our  glorious 
Reformation.  They  are  the  real,  though 
disguised,  enemies  of  liberty  in  church 
and  state — and  we  are  almost  tempted, 
when  we  witness  their  incorrigibleness, 
and  their  inconsistency,  and  their  in- 
gratitude, to  hand  them  over  to  the 
inquisition  for  a  day  or  two,  that  the 
venerable  and  sublime  conservative 
fathers  of  the  inquisitorial  commission 
may  teach  them  subjectively  a  thing  or 
two,  which  will  reform  their  transcen- 
dentalism, and  bring  them  to  their  senses. 
They  might  then  become  better  citizens, 
possibly,  better  Christians,  and  so  better 
Protestants,  as  well  as  better  philoso- 
phers. 

It  is  a  part  of  Rome's  policy  to  deal 
in  mystery,  and  mummery,  and  pageant- 
ry, and  be  sublimated  away  from  all 
comprehension  of  the  multitude.  Hence 
there  are  clouds  and  darkness  superin- 
duced. A  halo  of  lugubrious  night  en- 
velopes the  Roman  Anomos  in  his  serene 
orgies  of  devotional  abominations.  The 
Pope  is  the  great  master  of  religious 
masquerade  ;  and  while  the  world  is  not 
yet  done  wondering  after  the  Beast, 
what  a  piece  of  service  to  mankind  and 
to  God  himself — just  to  lift  the  great  veil 
of  all  disguises,  and  show  things  and 
sinners  behind  it,  considerably  as  they 
are !  Our  author  approximates  this  con- 
summation. He  enables  us  to  go  with 
him,  where  he  has  often  been,  behind 
the  scenes  ;  and  into  the  green-room, 
and  the  black-room,  and  the  fire-room, 
and  the  grand  vestibule  of  pandemo- 
nium— and  see  facts,  with  calm  fidelity 
in  the  light  of  truth.  Reader,  do  you 
like  the  truth  ?  or  is  your  appetite  too 
delicate,  too  refined,  too  exquisite,  for 
any  thing  but  rainbows  and  sun-sets 
and  luxuries  of  fancy  ?  If  so,  possibly 
you  are  neither  a  Protestant,  nor  a 
Christian,  nor  a  patriot,  nor  an  Amer- 
ican, nor  a  friend  of  your  species,  nor 
a  scholar  in  history,  nor  a  man  of  sense ! 
Well  for  you,  that  others  think. 

There  is  one  objection,  which  de- 
serves an  answer  here.  It  is  frequently 
a  difficulty  to  the  uninformed  and  wa- 
vering, and  very  commonly  a  specious 


cavil  in  the  argumentation  or  the  sur- 
mises of  infidels.  The  hardened  apos- 
tate, who  wrote  that  fine  history,  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
as  well  as  his  colleague  and  counterpart, 
Hume,*  often  insinuates  it,  and  makes 
it  as  plausible  and  taking,  as  if  there 
were  any  solidity  or  truth  in  it.  It  is  in 
substance  this :  The  abuses  of  Chris- 
tianity were  many,  and  mighty,  and  mon- 
strous, without  any  parallel  in  history. 
They  began  soon  after  the  death  of  its 
author.  They  had  progression  and  am- 
plification, till  literally  they  occupied  by 
usurpation  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  and 
on  the  top  of  the  pyramid  of  domination, 
claimed,  and  almost  realized,  the  subju- 
gation of  the  universe.  Did  this  sys- 
tem come  from  heaven  ?  Is  its  author 
God  Almighty?  What!  Would  he 
allow  himself  to  be  so  superseded,  mis- 
represented, dethroned?  Incredible! 
Therefore  Christianity  is — all  a  cun- 
ningly devised  fable !  and  we  are  the 
philosophers  of  the  school  of  Porphyry 
and  Tom  Paine,  who  have  discovered  it. 

To  this  we  reply  the  more  particularly, 
as  our  publication  will  disclose  facts  and 
scenes  sufficient  to  suggest,  or  seemingly 
to  confirm  the  objection,  possibly,  in  the 
minds  of  some  readers. 

1.  It  is  admitted,  in  the  very  terms 
of  the  objection,  that  they  are  all  abuses 
of  Christianity,  and  not  Christianity  it- 
self. The  objection  then  proceeds  on 
the  principle,  that  unless  a  religion  be  so 

*It  is  the  policy  of  Hume,  especially  in  his  His- 
tory of  England,  to  magnify — and  that  is  need- 
less— the  abuses  of  religion  by  the  clergy,  to  eli- 
cit for  them  the  indignation  of  his  reader,  and 
then  ingeniously  to  confound  them  with  reli- 
gion itself,  and  so  to  procure  the  abhorrence 
of  the  reader,  before  he  knows  it,  not  to  the 
abuses,  as  such,  but  to  religion  itself!  Thus 
he  insidiously  makes  an  infidel,  in  a  way  as 
hypocritical  as  any  thing  he  records,  and  as 
injurious  to  religion  as  any  of  the  abuses  he 
portrays.  Thus  his  reader  comes  to  feel,  and 
then  to  say,  that  Christianity  has  done  more 
evil  than  good  in  the  world,  and  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  corrupt  system  and  cannot  be  of 
God !  Thus  has  he  done  more  hurt  by  his 
History  than  by  his  Philosophical  Essays — 
since  these  are  read  by  comparatively  few, 
and  often  not  comprehended  when  read.  But 
in  the  other,  the  poison  is  more  deleterious, 
because  unsuspected  and  comparatively  unex- 
posed; while  its  principle  is  silly,  unjust, 
false,  and  worthy  only  of  the  perverted  con- 
science of  an  infidel. 
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good  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  abused 
in  this  world  of  infidels  and  hypocrites, 
it  cannot  be  true.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental logic  of  the  objection,  an  expen- 
mentum  crucis  with  them.  It  is  the 
same  as  to  say  that  the  ten  command- 
ments are  not  good,  or  not  from  God, 
because  men  break  them  ;  and  that  no 
law  is  divine  unless  men  keep  it.  A 
fine  criterion,  truly ;  and  splendid  phi- 
losophers are  they  whose  candor  and 
love  of  truth  prompt  them  to  entertain 
the  objection. 

2.  Christianity  has  a  native  tendency, 
an  adaptation,  and  a  perfect  scope,  to 
produce  effects  of  goodness,  and  to  emit 
influences  of  salvation,  on  the  minds 
of  men.  Now,  we  inquire.  Are  these 
abuses  the  proper  fruit  of  Christianity, 
or  do  they  come  by  impious  perversion 
only?  and  are  they  the  abominations 
which  it  denounces  and  abhors  more, 
infinitely  more,  than  any  other  system 
which  the  world  ever  saw  ?  If  the  lat- 
ter, then  blame  the  sun  for  the  mists  and 
exhalations,  that,  rising  from  the  marshes 
and  fens  of  the  earth,  breed  pestilence 
and  shroud  the  face  of  heaven,  shutting 
out  his  light ;  or  criminate  and  break 
your  perfect  mirror,  for  the  sin  of  show- 
ing you  the  impurities  on  your  face 
that  need  cleansing  away :  do  these 
things  first  and  forever — before  you 
blame  Christianity  or  doubt  its  truth, 
because  wicked  men  pervert,  abuse, 
and  violate  its  glorious  tendency  and  na- 
ture, in  order  to  their  own  gratification 
in  sin. 

Religion  is  not  sin  ;  nor  does  religion, 
by  which  we  mean  Christianity,  in  any 
wise  encourage,  or  patronize,  or  approve 
sin.  Religion  is  therefore  irresponsible, 
and  that  gloriously,  for  all  those  abuses, 
and  perversions,  and  hypocrisies,  how- 
ever organized,  or  practised  on  system, 
or  wide-reaching  in  their  influence,  or 
long-lasting  in  their  devastation,  or  con- 
spicuous and  central  and  audacious  in 
their  enactment,  which  have  ever  dis- 
graced the  nominal  worshippers  of  God, 
since  Cain  or  Satan  began  them  in  the 
world.  Religion  not  only  has  a  ten- 
dency, but  its  tendency  is  incomparably 
mighty,  and  to  good  alone.  Its  ten- 
dency, resulting  from  the  very  nature 
and  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  Chris- 


tianity, is  to  enlighten  and  purify,  to 
refine,  expand,  and  elevate,  to  reform 
and  bless  and  save  mankind.  In  all 
the  relations  and  spheres  and  interests 
of  human  life,  it  has  this  tendency — 
and  it  has  no  other  tendency — it  alone 
has  this  tendency — and  it  has  this  ten- 
dency so  powerful,  and  with  such  moral 
omnipotence  of  God  in  it,  that  it  is 
therefore  well  entiUed  in  his  own  word, 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  believeth;  to  the  Jew  first,  and 
also  to  the  Greek.  And  even  where  it 
becomes  in  effect  the  savor  of  death  unto 
death,  making  blind  eyes  blinder  and 
hard  hearts  harder,  until  the  wicked  are 
ripe  and  fitted  to  destruction ;  we  in- 
quire, How  comes  it  to  pass  ?  Is  it  not 
by  resisting,  or  neglecting,  or  perverting 
its  tendency,  and  in  no  other  way  ?  If 
not,  is  it  by  coinciding  with  the  gospel — 
by  meeting  cordially  its  genuine  influ- 
ences, and  by  concurring  with  them .''  Is 
it  by  obeying  the  gospel,  believing  it, 
and  acting  in  accordance  with  it  ?  Is 
perdition,  and  its  antecedent  obduracy, 
the  genuine  fruit  of  the  system  of  sal- 
vation ?  Or,  is  it  only  by  counteraction, 
by  hostility,  by  perversion,  by  abusing 
the  gospel,  and  by  such  impious  abuse 
alone,  that,  in  such  circumstances,  the 
result  of  damnation  is  realized  to  its 
proper  heirs ! 

3.  The  truth  of  Christianity,  however, 
can  both  survive  this  objection,  and 
overrule  it  for  her  own  greater  establish- 
ment and  triumph. 

Let  these  sceptical  and  cavilling  phi- 
losophers remember  that  all  these  abuses 
were  foreseen  of  God  from  all  eternity, 
not  only,  but  predicted  copiously,  gra- 
phically, and  consecutively,  through  dif- 
ferent and  distant  centuries  of  time  ;  that 
they  were  fore-doomed,  as  abuses,  ab- 
horred of  God,  but  never  taking  him  by 
surprise  ;  and  that,  therefore,  their  actual 
development  or  occurrence,  as  proved 
so  amply  in  the  very  histories  written 
by  these  philosophers,  while  it  grieves 
the  heart  of  the  Christian,  yet  it  edifies 
his  faith,  and  is  itself  not  a  reason  of 
doubt,  but  of  confidence,  as  a  necessary 
demonstration,  in  fact,  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  These  philosophers,  so 
profound,  seem  to  have  discovered  that 
the   exact  fulfilment  of  prophecy  is  a 
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demonstration  of  its  falsity,  and  not  of 
its  truth !  Whence  we  infer,  that,  if  no 
such  abuses  had  ever  occurred,  the  sys- 
tem would  have  been  abundantly  more 
credible,  which,  in  this  sense,  requires 
them  to  occur !  Hence  Providence  ful- 
filling prophecy  before  our  eyes,  is  no 
proof  that  prophecy  is  true !  How  sa- 
gacious are  these  philosophers,  who 
never  knew  that  the  foolishness  of  God 
is  wiser  than  men !  The  fact  is,  all 
these  abuses  were  requisite  in  order  to 
vindicate  the  truth  of  our  divine  system. 
We  repeat  it,  that,  while  it  tries  our 
feelings  and  grieves  our  heart,  it  de- 
monstrates the  divine  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  so  establishes  our  cordial 
confidence,  that  our  faith  and  hope 
might  he  in  God.  We  regard  the  cavil 
or  the  innuendo,  therefore,  as  vastly 
contemptible;  and  worthy  not  of  the 
talents  or  the  attainments  of  these  phi- 
losophers, but  only  of  their  cause,  their 
master,  and  their  reward  ! 

Nor  can  there  be  any  rational  doubt 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  prophecy  and 
the  history,  as  mutually  the  counterparts 
of  each  other.  Compare,  for  example, 
Dan.  7 :  7.  8.  19—27,  with  H  Thes. 
2 :  1—12,  I  Tim.  4 :  1—5,  and  almost 
the  whole  of  Revelation  after  the  fifth 
chapter.  They  contain  a  series  of 
prophetic  announcements,  extending 
through  more  than  six  hundred  years, 
and  which  have  now  been  fulfilling  for 
a  period  of  more  than  twenty-four  hun- 
dred years — since  Daniel  wrote.  They 
all  refer  to  the  same  mystical  personage, 
the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition,  that 
ivicked  one.  They  are  all  pictures  and 
portraits,  and  good  likenesses.  We  can 
easily  identify  the  original — by  the  help 
especially  of  Hume  and  Gibbon,  with 
their  excellent  histories.  The  corre- 
spondence is  curious  and  wonderful. 
It  contains  rational  evidence,  to  which 
Newton,  and  Locke,  and  Boyle,  and 
Bacon,  and  Barrow,  and  Paley,  and  Ed- 
wards, and  Dwight,  and  Washington, 
and  a  thousand  others,  bowed  their  full 
assent — while  these  rare  philosophers 
skepticise,  as  above  illustrated,  in  their 
serene  vanity  and  madness. 

There  is  another  sentiment  or  principle 
not  more  definitive  of  the  enlightened 
Protestant,  than  consolatory  to  the  hum- 
(2) 


ble  Christian  and  encouraging  to  the 
church  of  God — It  is,    the   certain, 

THE  SPEEDY,  AND  THE  FINAL  DOWN- 
FALL OF  Rome. 

Rome  shall  perish  !  Write  that  word 
In  the  blood  that  she  has  spilt ; 

Perish  hopeless  and  abhorred, 
Deep  in  ruin  as  in  guilt. 

The  eighteenth  chapter  of  Revelation 
is  a  solemn  prophetic  dirge,  with  all 
heaven's  ovation,  over  her  hastening 
and  irremediable  ruin.  The  man  of 
SIN,    says  the  blessed  apostle  Paul,  is 

also  THE    SON    OF    PERDITION,    and   THAT 

wicked — who7n  the  Lord  shall  consume 
with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall 
destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coyning. 
And  says  Daniel,  that  lucid  Prince  of 
the  Prophets,  I  beheld  then  because  of 
the  voice  of  the  great  words  which  the 
horn  spake ;  I  beheld  even  till  the  beast 
was  slain,  and  his  body  destroyed  and 
given  to  the  burning  fiame — the  judg- 
ment shall  sit,  and  they  shall  take  away 
his  dominion,  to  consume  and  to  destroy 
it  unto  the  end.      And   the   kingdom 

and  dominion,  and  the  GREATNESS  OF 
THE  KINGDOM  UNDER  THE  WHOLE  HEA- 
VEN, SHALL  BE  GIVEN  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
THE  SAINTS  OF  THE  MoST  HiGH,  WHOSE 
KINGDOM    IS  AN   EVERLASTING  KINGDOM, 

AND  ALL  DOMINIONS  [or  rulers  on  the 
earth]  shall  serve  and  obey  him. 

These  are  only  a  few  specimens  of 
what  the  Word  of  God  contains  through- 
out, relative  to  the  destined  end  of  these 
tremendous  and  far-reaching  abomi- 
nations. For  that  end  we  ought  sin- 
cerely to  pray,  that  it  may  be  hastened 
in  its  time.  Nay,  we  hold  it  impossible 
to  pray.  Thy  kingdom  come,  in  faith  and 
sincerity,  without  praying  for  the  de- 
struction of  Popery — and  Puseyism,  her 
own  sister,  now  no  longer  veiled.  They 
are  both  morally  one,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Romanum  et  Paganum,  and  not 
to  the  genus  Christianum  et  divinum. 
They  are  both  inimical  to  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus.  They  preach  another  gos- 
pel, which  is  not  another.  And  we 
know  whose  word  is  plighted  for  it, 
that — Every  plant  which  my  Heavenly 
Father  hath  not  planted,  shall  be  rooted 
up. 

As  to  the  time  when  Romanism  shall 
perish,  and  the  papacy  be  forever  ex- 
ploded by  the  promised  judgments  of 
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God,  we  pretend  not  to  know  with 
chronological  certainty.  Future  events 
are  predicted  so  in  outline,  as  to  give  a 
general  and  practical  assurance  of  them, 
without  dividing  wdth  his  creatures  his 
own  prerogatives,  who  alone  sees  the 
future  as  the  present  or  the  past.  But 
the  time  is  certainly  near.  Before  the 
present  century  is  passed,  with  fifty-six 
years  yet  to  run,  great  revolutions  will 
occur,  great  changes  and  transformations 
in  the  organizations  of  society  will  have 
been  developed.  It  is  doubted  by  some 
eminent  scholars,  if  the  popedom  will 
exist  a  quarter  of  a  century  longer. 
The  Pope  is  now  most  execrated  in  his 
own  dominions ;  and  by  intelligent 
Italians,  who  anticipate  Young  Italy 
speedily  redeemed  irom  the  tyrannous 
incubus  of  ages.  The  bayonets  of  Aus- 
trian and  Swiss  mercenaries  are  po- 
tential just  now,  by  the  policy  and  the 
gold  of  the  Imperial  Court  at  Vienna, 
to  subdue  or  rather  repress  the  patriotic 
ardor  of  the  nation,  and  furnish  to  the 
triple  Tyrant  an  adequate  protection 
against  the  swelling  indignation  of  his 
own  subjects.  But  he  is  in  the  last 
stages  of  an  incurable  consumption. 
His  life  is  only  a  dying  process,  and  the 
symptoms  of  senility,  and  decay,  and 
dissolution,  are  multiplied  and  aggra- 
vated on  the  limbs  and  features  of  the 
execrated  body.  Its  doom  is  certain 
and  its  end  is  nigh. 

Some,  indeed,  auger  differently,  from 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  propagandism, 
now  making,  with  great  zeal,  and  some 
success,  and  loud  boasting,  by  the  Je- 
suit missionaries,  in  diiTerent  and  distant 
places,  and  especially  in  our  own  me- 
naced republic.  To  this,  we  say,  the 
signs  are  equivocal  and  portentous.  It 
is  no  new  thing,  that,  when  the  tide  of 
life  begins  to  subside  near  the  heart,  the 
extremities  should  become  spasmodical- 
ly, vitalized  with  extraordinary  vigor. 
But  the  action  is  unnatural,  morbid,  and 
soon  to  subside  in  death.  We  know 
of  another  personage,  whose  mightiest 
efforts  are  the  presages  and  the  results 
of  his  own  anticipated  destruction ;  hav- 
ing great  wrath,  because  he  knoiveth  that 
he  hath  but  a  short  time ;  and  he  is  the 
father  of  popery.  These  temporary  and 
local  successes  have  been  expected  by 


the  students  of  prophecy;  they  have 
been  often  and  long  foretold  by  them ; 
and  we  are  more  edified  than  intimidated 
by  their  recent  presumption  and  arro- 
gance. It  will  be  only  like  the  festal 
impiety,  the  proud  security,  and  the 
reckless  drunken  sleep  of  ancient  Ba- 
bylon, which  God  chose  as  the  fitting 
occasion  of  her  memorable  capture  and 
irreparable  fall.  And  so  will  it  be  with 
Babylon  the  Great.  Therefore  shall 
her  plagues  come  in  one  day,  death,  and 
mourning,  and  famine;  and  she  shall 
be  utterly  burned  with  fire :  for  strong 
is  the  Lord  God  who  judgeth  her. 

Our  publication  will  be  among  the 
means,  we  trust,  used  by  eternal  Provi- 
dence to  consummate  this  end.  It  is 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  country, 
and  will,  we  think,  be  read  and  valued 
by  our  intelligent  citizens.  Let  us  pity 
the  poor  deluded  papal  laity,  "more 
sinned  against  than  sinning."  Let  us 
pray  for  their  conversion,  and  use  every 
wise  and  honest  expedient  to  accomplish 
it,  by  the  blessing  of  God.  Can  Ame- 
ricans read  the  History  of  the  Popes — 
and  yet  believe  them  to  be  the  prophets 
of  heaven  and  the  hallowed  masters  of 
the  earth !  Can  they  accord  to  the  present 
dominant  Gregory,  the  pompous  titles 
which  he  claims — Vicarius  Filii  Dei, 
vestra  sanctitas,  ser\tjs  servorum 
Domini,  et  Dominus  regum  in  orbe 
TERRARUM,*  with  Other  profauc  and  blas- 
phemous appellations  without  end  !  A 
temporal  prince  as  well  as  a  spiritual 
tyrant,  the  sword  and  the  keys  are 
quartered  on  his  arms,  and  significantly 
united  in  all  his  public  influence — as  it 
has  been  for  nearly  eleven  hundred 
years.  From  Leo  or  Gregory  the  Great, 
"from  Hildebrand,  from  Borgia,  to  the 
present  time,  has  this  huge  antichrist 
been  enthroned  and  dominant  among 
the  nations.  But  his  days  are  limited 
and  near  their  close.  The  oriental  an- 
tichrist rose  contemporaneously  with 
the    occidental,    Mahomraed    and    the 

*  That  is — The  Vicar  of  the  Son  of  God  '•> 
Your  Holiness  ;  The  Servant  of  the  Ser- 
vants OF  THE  LoRB  ;  The  Lord  of  the  Kings 
OF  THE  WHOLE  EARTH  :  oiily  .1  few  of  3  miich 
greater  assortment.  What  false  humility  and 
nauseous  hypocrisy  is  the  third — which  ought 
to  be  replaced  thus:  Tuk  wholesale  pkrse- 

CUTOB  AND  JIUBDERER  OF  THE  SAINTS  OF  GoD  ! 
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Pope  of  Rome,  and  they  shall  perish  in 
quick  succession — if  not  both  together. 
The  order  of  events  anticipated  as  pro- 
bable, which  are  surely  predicted  and 
must  be  near  at  hand,  and  which  give 
hope  to  faith  and  will  soon  give  triumph 
to  piety,  is  as  follows : 

I.  The  subversion  and  destruction  of 
the  Roman  Antichrist. 

II.  The  fall  and  explosion  of  Ma- 
hommedism. 

III.  The  conversion  of  the  Jews. 

IV.  The  universal  propagation  of 
the  gospel,  and  its  ascendency  among 
the  nations. 

V.  The  reign  of  the  millennium — 
not  as  a  new  dispensation,  but  only  as 
the  glory  of  the  present  one,  with  the 
spiritual — not  personal — presence  of  the 
Redeemer. 

VI.  The  second  coming  of  Christ ; 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  judg- 
ment of  all  nations,  the  conflagration  of 
the  world,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
the  glorification  of  the  righteous,  and — 

VII.  The  mystery  of  God  is  fin- 
ished. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  judgments  and 
the  ministrations  of  blood,  in  various 
places,  before  the  consummation.  It 
will  not  be  all  mercy,  that  is  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  grandest  triumphs  of 
mercy.  But  come  what  will,  we  know 
that  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneih ; 
that  his  veracity  is  inviolable,  his  pur- 
poses are  not  to  be  frustrated,  his  cause 
shall  be  finally  victorious,  and  his  praises 
celebrated  by  hundreds  of  millions  of 
the  ransomed  to  all  eternity.  His  ene- 
mies are  as  weak  as  they  are  wicked  ; 
and  God  will  manage  them  as  becomes 
his  glory,  at  whose  feet  subordinate  roll 
the  seasons  and  the  times,  and  against 
whose  ample  and  generous  and  all- 
perfect  monarchy  no  man  ever  hardened 
himself  and  prospered.  And  we  knoio 
that  all  things  work  [are  working]  to- 


gether for  good  to  them  that  love  Godj 
to  them  that  are  the  called  according  to 
his  purpose. 

Our  greatest  national  dangers  arise 
from  our  lamentable  apathy ;  as  this 
arises  mainly  from  our  ignorance.  While 
men  slept,  says  our  Saviour,  the  enemy 
sowed  tares.  And  if  "  the  price  of  lib- 
erty is  eternal  vigilance,"  it  ill  becomes 
the  heirs  of  such  a  boon,  from  such  an- 
cestors as  ours,  to  lose  or  even  to  peril 
the  freedom  which  was  purchased  by 
them  at  the  cost  of  blood.  Nor  will 
any  thing  like  indifference  suit  the  oc- 
casion. America  expects  every  citizen, 
as  Christ  every  Christian,  to  do  his  duty. 
And  to  omit  this — on  any  pretence — 
is  criminal.  It  is  suiting  and  serving 
the  enemy.  It  is  servility  and  subser- 
viency to  the  common  foe.  Sleep  on, 
says  Rome,  and  we  will  have  you  ! 
We  need  do  nothing,  but  only  omit  to 
do  our  duty,  and  we  act  for  him ;  and 
our  ruined  posterity  may  remember  only 
to  accuse  us,  only  to  execrate  our  me- 
mories. Shall  we  then  be  indifferent, 
and  so  abet  the  interests  of  antichrist  ? 
What  could  we  do  more  truly  to  favor 
the  worst  adversary  of  this  most  noble 
and  desirable  nation  ? 

Hoc  Ithacus  velit,  et  magno  mercentur  Atridae* 

This  suits  the  policy  and  aim  of  Rome, 
And  seals  deceitfully  our  country's  doom. 
The  Pope  and  all  his  Cardinals  would  yield 
Their  crownly  jewels  for  so  fair  a  field. 
Such  apathy  were  treason  to  the  state 
And  church,  as  well  as  perfidy  ingrate. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  but  our  duty, 
as  Christians ;  and  that  is,  to  trust  God 
at  all  times,  so  to  avail  our  ignorance 
of  his  omniscience,  our  weakness  of  his 
almightiness,  our  ruin  of  his  salvation, 
and  thus  to  twine  the  hand  of  our  in- 
fantile feebleness  in  the  mighty  grasp 
of  his  paternal  strength,  who  is  able  to 
keep  us  from  falling,  and  to  present  us 
faultless  before  the  presence  of  his  glory 
with  exceeding  joy. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  July  26,  1S44. 
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The  work  which  I  now  offer  to  the 
public,  I  undertook  some  years  since 
at  Rome,  and  brought  it  down  to  the 
pontificate  of  Victor,  that  is,  to  the  close 
of  the  second  century.  As  I  was  then 
a  most  zealous  champion  for  the  pope's 
supremacy,  which  was  held  as  an  article 
of  faith  by  the  body  I  belonged  to,  my 
chief  design,  when  I  engaged  in  such  a 
work,  was  to  ascertain  that  supremacy, 
by  showing,  century  by  century,  that 
from  the  apostles'  times  to  the  present, 
it  had  ever  been  acknowledged  by  the 
catholic  church.  But,  alas  !  I  soon  per- 
ceived that  I  had  undertaken  more  than 
it  was  in  my  power  to  perform.  Nay, 
while,  in  order  to  support  and  maintain 
this  cause,  I  examined,  with  particular 
attention,  the  writing  of  the  apostles,  and 
of  the  many  pious  and  learned  men  who 
had  flourished  in  the  three  first  centuries 
of  the  church,  I  was  so  far  from  find- 
ing any  thing  that  seemed  the  least  to 
countenance  such  a  doctrine,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  appeared  evident,  be- 
yond all  dispute,  that,  during  the  above 
mentioned  period  of  time,  it  had  been 
utterly  unknown  to  the  Christian  world. 
In  spite  then  of  my  endeavors  to  the 
contrary,  reason  getting  the  better  of  the 
strongest  prejudices,  I  began  to  look 
upon  the  pope's  supremacy,  not  only  as 
a  prerogative  quite  chimerical,  but  as 
the  most  impudent  attempt  that  had  ever 
been  made :  I  say,  in  spite  of  my  en- 
deavors to  the  contrary  ;  for  I  was  very 
unwilling  to  give  up  a  point  upon  which 
I  had  been  taught,  by  Bellarmine,  that 
the  whole  of  Christianity  depended  ;^ 
especially  in  a  country,  where  a  man 
cannot  help  being  afraid  even  of  his  own 
thoughts,  since,  upon  the  least  suspicion 
of  his  only  calling  in  question  any  of 
the  received  opinions,  he  may  depend 
upon  his  being  soon  convinced  by  more 
cogent   arguments   than   any   in   mood 


1  Bellar.  Praef.  de  Sum.  Pont. 


and  figure.  But  great  is  the  power  of 
fruth;  and  at  last  it  prevailed  :  I  became 
a  proselyte  to  the  opinion  which  I  hao 
proposed  to  confute  ;  and  sincerely  ab- 
jured, in  my  mind,  that  which  I  had 
ignorantly  undertaken  to  defend. 

Being  thus  fully  convinced  that  the 
pope's  so  much  boasted  supremacy  was 
a  bold  and  ungodly  usurpation,  I  could 
not  help  censuring  with  myself  the  men 
of  learning  who  had  countenanced  such 
a  pretension,  especially  the  two  great 
champions  of  the  papal  power,  Bellar- 
mine and  Baronius.  Did  they  not  see 
what  every  man,  who  but  dips  into  the 
primitive  writers,  must  see ;  what  is 
obvious  to  common  sense  ?  The  poor 
shifts  they  are  often  put  to,  their  ridicu- 
lous evasions  and  cavils,  their  unmeaning 
distinctions,  their  wresting  several  pas- 
sages, contrary  to  the  plain  and  natural 
meaning  of  the  authors  they  quote,  and, 
above  all,  their  unsatisfactory  answers 
to  the  objections  of  the  adverse  party, 
show  but  too  plainly  that  they  wrote  not 
from  conviction,  nor  aimed  at  truth,  but, 
perhaps,  at  the  red  hat,  which  was  after- 
wards bestowed  upon  them,  as  a  reward 
for  betraying  the  truth.  Few  have  writ- 
ten in  defence  of  the  pope's  supremacy, 
that  have  not  been  preferred  ;  and  none 
perhaps  who  had  not  preferment  in  view. 
iEneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pius  II,  being 
asked,  before  he  was  raised  to  the  papal 
chair,  how  it  happened,  that,  in  all  dis- 
putes between  the  popes  and  the  coun- 
cils, many  divines  sided  with  the  former, 
and  very  few  with  the  latter  ?  Because 
the  popes,  answered  he,  have  benefices 
to  give,  and  the  councils  have  none.  Had 
he  been  asked  the  same  question  after 
he  was  pope,  he  would  not  perhaps  have 
returned  the  .same  answer;  but  said, 
upon  his  being  put  in  mind  of  it,  as 
Gregory  XIII  did  afterwards  on  a  like 
occasion,  that,  being  raised  higher,  he 
saw  better  and  farther.  Those,  there- 
I  fore,  who  have  stood  up  in  defence  of 
b  xiii 
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the  liberty  of  the  church  against  papal 
usurpation,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
had  any  other  inducement  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  truth,  but  truth  itself.  And 
this  some  have  had  the  Christian  courage 
to  do,  even  in  Italy,  and  almost  in  the 
pope's  hearing,  at  the  peril  of  their 
liberty,  of  their  lives,  of  all  that  was 
dear  to  them ;  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  show  hereafter.  But  to  return,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  the  present  history  :  I  no 
sooner  found  myself  in  a  country  where 
truth  might  be  uttered  without  danger, 
than  I  resolved  to  resume  and  pursue, 
in  my  native  tongue,  as  soon  as  I  re- 
covered the  use  of  it,  the  work  I  had 
begun  in  a  foreign  language.  On  the 
one  side  I  saw  the  only  obstruction  to 
an  undertaking,  which  had  already  cost 
me  no  small  pains  and  labour,  happily 
removed;  while  I  flattered  myself  on  the 
other,  that  as  a  complete  History  of  the 
Popes  was  still  wanting,  such  a  per- 
formance might  meet  with  a  favorable 
reception  from  the  public.  I  am  well 
apprized,  that  others  have  at  different 
limes,  and  in  different  languages,  treated 
the  same  subject :  but  whether  any  of 
their  several  works  may  deserve  the 
name  of  complete,  or  even  of  a  tolerable 
history;  I  leave  those  to  judge  who 
have  perused  them  ;  and  shall  only  say 
in  respect  to  myself,  that  instead  of 
diverting  me  from  undertaking  the  same 
province,  they  have  more  than  any  thing 
else  encouraged  me  to  it.  Anastasius  and 
Platina,  the  two  classics,  as  they  are 
deemed,  in  this  branch  of  history,  have 
indeed  given  us  the  lives  of  the  popes, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  see  of  Rome  to 
their  times,  but  in  so  broken,  imperfect, 
and  unsatisfactory  a  manner,  that  from 
them  we  learn  but  very  little,  even  con- 
cerning those  of  whom  they  have  said 
most.  It  was  not  their  design  to  write 
a  history,  but  only  to  draw  as  it  were 
in  miniature  the  portraits  of  the  Roman 
bishops,  by  relating,  in  a  summary  way, 
such  of  their  actions  as  appeared  to  them 
most  worthy  of  being  recorded  ;  and  to 
say  the  truth,  they  have  both  betrayed 
no  less  want  of  discernment  in  choosing 
what  they  should  relate,  than  of  exact- 
ness in  relating  what  they  had  chosen. 
Anastasius  the  monk,  surnamed  Bib- 
liothecarius,  that  is,  library-keeper,  se- 
cretary, and  chancellor  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  (for  all  these  employments  an- 
ciently centred  in  one  person,  and  were 
comprised  under  the  common  name  of 


Bibliothecarius,)  flourished  in  the  ninth 
century,  under  Nicolas  I,  Adrian  II,  and 
John  VIII.  He  wrote  a  succinct  account 
of  the  bishops  who  governed  the  church 
of  Rome,  from  St.  Peter  to  Nicolas  I, 
who  died  in  867.  But  the  memoirs  he 
made  use  of  were  none  of  the  best.  In 
his  time  the  world  was  overrun  with 
forged  or  corrupted  pontificals,  martyr- 
ologies,  legends,  &c.,  which  were  then 
no  less  universally  received  than  they 
have  been  since  rejected  by  the  learned 
of  all  persuasions.  However,  that  from 
these  the  bibliothecarian  borrowed  the 
greater  part  of  his  materials,  at  least  for 
the  six  first  centuries,  is  but  too  appa- 
rent, from  his  overlooking,  nay,  and  often 
contradicting,  the  unexceptionable  testi- 
monies of  contemporary  writers ;  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  sequel  of  the  present  his- 
tory. As  therefore  the  records,  Avhich 
he  copied,  are  so  justly  suspected,  and 
his  own  authority  can  be  of  no  weight 
Avith  respect  to  those  distant  times,  the 
reader  must  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that,  in  this  history,  I  have  paid  no 
manner  of  regard  to  an  author  who  has 
been  hitherto  blindly  followed  by  those 
who  have  written  on  the  same  subject. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  some  truth  in 
what  he  relates ;  but  his  frequent  mis- 
takes render  that  truth  too  precarious  to 
be  relied  on,  unless  confirmed  by  the 
concurring  testimonies  of  other  more 
credible  and  less  credulous  authors. 
However,  in  the  times  less  remote  from 
his  own,  I  shall  readily  allow  his  autho- 
rity its  due  weight ;  the  rather,  as  he 
seems  not  to  have  written  with  a  design 
of  imposing  upon  others,  but  to  have 
been  imposed  upon  himself  by  frauds 
and  forgeries ;  for  he  wrote  in  an  age 
when  the  world  lay  involved  in  the 
thickest  mist  of  ignorance,  when  super- 
stition and  credulity  triumphed  without 
control,  and  spurious  pieces,  filled  Avith 
idle  and  improbable  stories,  had  thrust 
every  grave  writer,  nay,  and  the  gos- 
pels themselves,  out  of  doors. 

Platina,  so  called  from  the  Latin 
name  of  Piadcna,  a  village  in  the  Cre- 
monese,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  (for 
his  true  name  was  Battista,  or  Barto- 
lomeo  Sacchi,)  flourished  six  hundred 
years  after  Anastasius,  that  is,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  under  Calixtus  III, 
Pius  II,  Paul  II,  and  Sixtus  IV.  Un- 
der Pius  II  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Datary,  the  office  where  vacant  bene- 
fices are  disposed  of;   but,  being  dis- 
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missed  by  Paul  II,  though  he  had  pur- 
chased the  place  in  the  height  of  his 
resentment,  he  appealed  to  the  future 
council.  What  he  suffered  under  that 
pope,  first  in  prison,  and  afterwards  on 
the  rack,  we  shall  hear  from  himself,  in 
a  more  proper  place.  Sixtus  IV,  the 
successor  of  Paul,  well  apprized  of  his 
innocence,  took  him  into  favor,  and, 
having  enlarged,  endowed,  and  enriched 
the  Vatican  library  with  a  great  number 
of  valuable  books,  in  different  languages, 
he  committed  the  care  of  them  to  him. 
It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  he  wrote, 
or  rather  transcribed,  the  Lives  of  the 
Popes,  from  St.  Peter,  whom  he  sup- 
poses the  founder  of  that  see,  to  Paul 
II,  who  died  in  1471.  I  say  tran- 
scribed; for,  if  we  except  the  few  popes 
who  lived  in  or  near  his  own  times, 
namely,  Eugene  IV,  Nicolas  V,  Ca- 
lixtus  III,  i?'ius  II,  and  Paul  II,  he 
copied,  almost  verbatim,  all  he  has  said 
of  the  rest,  only  interweaving  now  and 
then  the  profane  history  with  the  eccle- 
siastic* The  lives  of  the  fourteen  suc- 
ceeding popes,  from  Paul  II  to  Pius  V, 
elected  in  1568,  were  compiled  by  Onu- 
phrius  Panvinius,  of  the  Augustin  order, 
a  man  more  commendable  for  his  learn- 
ing than  for  his  candor  and  veracity. 
These  are,  as  we  may  style  them,  the 
original  compilers  of  the  lives  of  the 
popes :  Platina  adopted  Anastasius's 
concise  method  of  writing,  and  Panvi- 
nius, Platina's,  contenting  themselves 
with  bare  hints  ;  and  ther,eby  putting 
their  readers  to  the  trouble  of  consult- 
ing other  writers,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  they  had  raised.  "  Much  has 
been  said  of  the  popes  by  other  histo- 
rians, but  very  little  by  their  own,"  as  the 
learned  Pagi  observed,  after  comparing 
the  authors  I  have  mentioned,  with  the 
contemporary  historians  of  other  na- 
tions.    I  might  well  add,  that  the  very 

1  The  authors  he  thus  copied  were  Anasta- 
sius  Bibliothecarius,  from  St.  Peter,  or  rather 
Linus,  to  Nicolas  I;  Gulielmus,  likewise  Bib- 
liothecarius, from  Nicolas  1  to  Alexander  II; 
Pandulphus  Pisanus,  from  Alexander  II  to 
Honorius  II ;  Martinus  Polonus,  from  Hono- 
rius  II  to  Honorius  IV  ;  Theodorus  of  Niem, 
from  Honorius  IV  to  Urban  VI,  and  from 
Urban  VI  to  Martin  V,  who  died  in  1431 ; 
other  writers,  whose  works  are  extant,  but 
their  names  unknown.  He  likewise  borrowed 
a  great  deal  of  Ptolemseus  Lucensis,  a  Domi- 
nican friar,  who  flourished,  and  compiled  the 
lives  of  the  popes,  in  the  time  of  Boniface 
VIII,  chosen  in  the  year  1294. 


little  thoy  have  said  has  been  thought 
too  much ;  whence  some  of  them,  and 
Platina  in  particular,  have  been  made, 
in  all  their  editions  since  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  to  speak  with 
more  reserve,  and  to  suppress  or  dis- 
guise some  truths  they  had  formerly 
told. 

As  for  those  who  in  later  times  have 
engaged  in  the  same  province,  we  need 
only  dip  into  their  works  to  be  satisfied, 
that  to  search  out  truth  was  not  their 
business.  Some  are  all  praise  and  pane- 
gyric, others  all  satire  and  gall :  some 
have  made  it  their  study  to  excuse  the 
worst  of  popes,  others  to  arraign  the  best. 
That  many  of  the  popes  have  been 
wicked  men,  abandonedly  wicked,  is 
undeniable,  notwithstanding  the  pains 
that  have  been  taken  to  extenuate  their 
crimes ;  but  neither  are  there  wanting 
some  good  iTien  among  them,  of  innocent 
lives,  and  unblemished  characters,  whose 
only  crime  is  their  having  been  popes  ; 
and  to  misrepresent  or  misconstrue  the 
virtuous  actions  of  these,  as  some  have 
done,  is  no  less  blamable  in  an  historian, 
than  to  dissemble  or  gloss  over  the 
criminal  actions  of  the  others.  This 
partiality  may  be  easily  accounted  for 
with  respect  to  one  great  period  of  the 
present  history.  During  the  quarrels 
and  wars  between  the  popes  and  empe- 
rors, which  lasted  many  years,  and  oc- 
casioned, in  seventy-eight  battles,  the 
destruction  of  an  infinite  number  of  inno- 
cent people,  two  powerful  factions 
reigned,  as  is  well  known,  both  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibbelines  ;  the 
former  being  zealously  attached  to  the 
papal,  and  the  latter  to  the  imperial  in- 
terest. In  the  midst  of  these  distrac- 
tions, few  writers  stood  neuter,  but,  sid- 
ing, according  to  their  different  interests 
or  inclinations,  with  one  party  or  the 
other,  drew  their  pens,  each  against  the 
head  of  the  party  he  opposed,  with  more 
rage  than  the  soldiers  did  their  swords. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  we  find  the  same 
facts  related  by  contemporary  authors 
with  such  different  circumstances;  the 
same  persons,  the  emperors  especially 
and  the  popes,  painted  in  such  different 
colours.  Of  this  very  few  writers  in  the 
later  times  have  been  aware  ;  and  there- 
fore have,  as  their  bias  led  them  to  favor 
one  cause  riiore  than  the  other,  adopted 
as  undoubted  truths  the  many  groundless 
aspersions  and  undeserved  reproaches 
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which  party  zeal  had  suggested  to  the 
Ghibbelines  against  the  popes,  or  to  the 
Guelphs  against  the  emperors.  I  wish 
I  could  entirely  clear  an  eminent  Italian 
historian  of  our  own  times  from  this  im- 
putation. 

But,  after  all,  as  it  was  not  merely 
with  a  view  to  supply  the  Avant  of  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  popes,  that  I  for- 
merly undertook  so  laborious  a  task ; 
neither  is  it  now  with  that  view  alone  I 
resume  it.  What  I  proposed  to  myself, 
when  I  first  undertook  it,  I  have  said 
already;  but,  being  convinced  that  I 
labored  in  vain,  and  convinced  by  such 
evidence  as  the  strongest  prejudice  could 
not  withstand,  I  thought  it  a  duty  owing 
to  truth,  to  set  it  forth  to  others  in  the 
same  irresistible  light ;  and  to  defend,  at 
least  with  as  much  zeal,  the  best  of 
causes,  as  I  had  done  the  Avorst.  A  dis- 
loyal subject,  who  had  taken  up  arms 
against  his  lawful  sovereign,  would  not 
be  thought  entirely  to  comply  with  his 
duty,  by  only  laying  them  down  :  he 
ought,  if  actuated  by  a  true  spirit  of 
loyalty,  and  truly  convinced  of  the  bad- 
ness of  his  cause,  to  range  himself  under 
the  banners  of  his  injured  lord,  and 
devote  to  his  service  and  defence  the 
sword  he  had  drawn  against  him.  By 
a  like  obligation,  a  writer,  who  has,  even 
ignorantly,  combated  truth,  is  bound,  not 
only  to  la}'  down  his  pen,  as  soon  as  he 
finds  himself  engaged  in  a  bad  cause, 
but,  when  occasion  offers,  to  turn  against 
error  in  favor  of  truth  the  very  weapon 
he  had  employed  against  truth  in  favor 
of  error. 

But  to  give  the  reader  some  account 
of  the  history  itself,  and  the  method  I 
have  pursued  in  delivering  it:  I  have 
entitled  it.  The  History  of  the  Popes; 
but  might  as  well  have  styled  it,  The 
History  of  Popery  ;  since  it  not  only  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  lives  and  actions 
of  the,  popes,  but  of  every  Popish  tenet ; 
when,  by  whom,  on  what  occasion,  and 
to  serve  what  purpose,  each  of  them  was 
broached ;  those  more  especially  which 
relate  to  the  pope  as  Chrisfs  Vicar  upon 
earth,  as  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church, 
as  an  L fallible  Guide  to  salvation;  for 
these  are  the  prerogatives  he  claims,  as 
entailed  upon,  and  inseparable  from  the 
Roman  see.  But  that  no  such  doctrines 
were  known  in  the  first  and  purest  ages 
of  Christianity ;  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
was  then,  nay,  and  thought  himself, 
upon  the  level  with  other  bishops ;  that 


the  Catholic  Church  acknowledged  no 
power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction  in  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  but  what  was  common 
to  him  with  all  other  bishops,  will  appear 
so  plain  from  the  following  history,  that 
I  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  for  any 
man,  however  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
the  papal  power  and  popish  religion,  to 
peruse  it  without  abjuring  the  one  and 
the  other  :  I  am  but  too  well  apprized*of 
the  strength  of  prejudice  ;  but,  strong  as 
it  is,  it  can  never  be  proof  against  plain 
matter  of  fact.  For  Avho  can  believe,  for 
instance,  in  the  pope's  infallibility,  who 
can  help  looking  upon  such  an  article 
of  belief  as  the  grossest  affront  that  ever 
was  offered  to  human  understanding, 
when  he  reads  of  a  Liberius  admitting 
and  signing  the  Arian  creed,  or  confes- 
sion of  faith,  declared  heretical  by  all  his 
successors  ;  of  an  Honorius  condemned 
by  the  fathers  of  the  sixth  oecumenical 
council,  as  an  organ  of  the  devil,  foi 
holding  the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites  ; 
of  John  XXII  preaching  up  and  propa- 
gating, both  by  his  missionaries  and  his 
legates  a  latere,  a  doctrine  which  he 
himself  retracted  on  his  death-bed  ;  of 
seven  popes'  cursing  and  damning,  in 
emulation  of  one  another,  all  who  denied 
a  certain  tenet,*  and  another  pope^  as 
heartily  cursing. and  damning  all  w'ho 
maintained  it,  nay,  and  recurring  to  the 
ultima  ratio  of  the  later  popes,  the 
fagot,  in  order  to  root  out  of  the  Church 
(these  are  his  very  words)  so  pestilential, 
erroneous,  heretical,  and  blasphemous  a 
doctrine?  This  occasioned  great  scandal 
in  the  church,  insomuch  that  some  even 
took  the  liberty  to  represent  to  his  holi- 
ness, that  the  decrees  and  constitutions 
of  one  pope  could  not  be  reversed  by 
another.  The  pope  replied,  (and  what 
other  reply  could  he  make  ?)  "  That  they 
were  mistaken,  since  it  might  be  proved 
by  innumerable  instances,  that  what  had 
been  decreed  wrong  or  amiss  by  one 
pope  or  council  could  be  rectified  and 


'  Gregory  IX,  Innocent  IV,  Alexander  IV, 
Nicolas  III",  Martin  IV,  Nicolas  IV,  ClementV. 

2  That  the  Franciscan  friars  had  no  pro- 
perty, in  common  or  in  private ;  a  question, 
if  any  ever  was,  de  lana  cajirina.  What  was 
it  to  mankind  ]  what  to  the  Christian  religion, 
whether  a  few  friars  had,  or  had  not,  any  pro- 
perty 1  No  man  was  the  better  for  believing 
they  had,  no  man  the  worse  for  believing  they 
had  not.  And  yet  to  read  the  bulls  of  the 
popes,  one  would  think  that  the  whole  of 
Christianity  had  been  at  stake. 

Uohn  XXII. 
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amended  by  another."  This  answer 
silenced  them  at  once,  says  our  histo- 
rian :  and  well  it  might;  I  am  only  sur- 
prised that  the  word  infallibility  has  ever 
been  since  heard  of.  The  Franciscan 
friars,  who  had  occasioned  the  dispute, 
paid  dear  for  it:  as  they  continued  to 
plead  the  infallibility  of  seven  popes 
against  that  of  one,  and  obstinately  ad- 
hered to  their  doctrine.  Pope  John, 
losing  all  patience,  ordered  all  to  be 
burnt  alive  who  did  not  receive  his  con- 
stitution ;  which  was  done  accordingly, 
and  many  of  those  unhappy  wretches 
chose  rather  to  expire  in  the  flames  than 
to  yield.  These  remarkable  transactions 
are  related  by  several  contemporary 
writers  of  unquestionable  authority,  and 
am~ong  the  rest  by  Nicolaus  Eymericus, 
who  was  inquisitor  of  the  province  of 
Tarragon,  and  has  inserted  them  in  his 
Directorium  Inquisitorum.^  Other  facts 
without  number,  of  the  same  nature,  and 
alike  irreconcilable  with  the  other  pre- 
rogatives claimed  by  the  popes,  as  well 
as  with  the  chief  articles  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  will  occur  in  this  his- 
tory, and  all  so  well  attested,  that  nothing, 
I  think,  can  withstand  the  force  of  truth 
thus  displayed.  Logical  arguments  and 
controversial  reasoning  cannot  be  well 
adapted  to  every  understanding,  and 
therefore  are  not  always  attended  v/iih 
the  desired  effect,  however  skilfully 
managed  ;  but  historical  facts  lie  level  to 
the  meanest  capacities,  and  the  conse- 
quences thence  deducible  are  to  the 
meanest  capacities  plain  and  obvious. 
It  is  true,  the  sticklers  for  the  see  of 
Rome  have  endeavored  to  darken  the 
clearest  facts,  since  they  could  not  deny 
them,  as  being  vouched  by  their  own 
approved  authors  ;  but  they  have  done 
it  in  so  awkward  a  manner,  with  such 
absurd,  ridiculous,  and  unintelligible 
interpretations,  comments,  distinctions, 
&c.,  that,  w'ere  it  not  well  known  it  was 
their  interest  to  defend  that  cause,  one 
would  be  apt  to  think  they  intended 
rather  to  ridicule  than  defend  it. 

But  if  the  popes  were  originally  mere 
bishops,  upon  the  level  with  other 
bishops  ;  if  they  had  no  power  but  what 

'  Direct.  Inquis.  part.  ii.  qucest.  51.  See  also 
Antoninus  in  his  Summa  Theologiee,  part.  iv. 
tit.  ii.  c.  7,  num.  5  ;  Petrus  Alliacus  Camera- 
censis;  Continuator  Nangii  ad  ann.  1333; 
Joannes  Gerso  in  Ser.  de  Fest.  Paschat.  Longus 
in  Monas.  Cicestr.  Chronic,  and  Gobelinus 
Cosmodromii  a;tat.  vi.  c.  71. 
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was  common  to  them  with  all  other 
bishops  ;  by  what  means  could  they  thus 
exalt  themselves  above  their  colleagues, 
nay,  above  all  that  is  called  God?  What 
could  induce  their  colleagues,  and  with 
them  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian 
world,  to  acknowledge  such  an  unheard- 
of  power,  and  submit  to  a  yoke  of  all 
others  the  most  heavy  and  tyrannical  ? 
For  an  answer  to  these  questions  I  refer 
the  reader  to  the  following  history, 
where  he  will  find  every  branch  of 
power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction  claimed 
by  the  popes,  traced  from  its  first  origin, 
and  the  various  steps  pointed  out,  by 
which  they  raised  themselves  from  the 
lowest  beginnings  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  greatness  ;  which  is  opening  a  school 
of  the  most  refined  policy  that  ever  was 
known  or  practised  upon  earth.  In  this 
respect  we  must  own  the  popes  to  have 
been,  generally  speaking,  men  of  ex- 
traordinary talents,  the  ablest  politicians 
we  read  of  in  history,  statesmen  fit  to 
govern  the  world,  and  equal  to  the  vast 
dominion  they  grasped  at ;  a  dominion 
over  the  minds  as  well  as  the  bodies 
and  estates  of  mankind  ;  a  dominion,  of 
all  that  ever  were  formed,  the  most  wide 
and  extensive,  as  knowing  no  other 
bounds  but  those  of  the  earth;  nay, 
and  not  even  those,  since  these  mighty 
princes  claim  to  themselves  all  power 
in  heaven  as  well  as  in  earth,  all  power 
over  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living.  To 
establish  the  spiritual  part  of  this  won- 
drous authority  upon  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
which  contradicts  it  in  every  line,  was 
an  undertaking  of  nolitile  difficulty,  and 
that  required  no  common  skill ;  to  estab- 
lish the  temporal  dominion  without  a 
fleet,  without  an  army;  to  subject  to  it 
not  only  the  ignorant  and  superstitious 
multitude,  but  kings  themselves,  na}', 
and  to  prevail  upon  them  to  employ  both 
their  arras  and  their  interest  in  promot- 
ing a  power  evidently  derogatory  to  and 
inconsistent  with  their  own  ;  was  a  work 
not  to  be  accomplished  but  by  men  of 
superior  talents,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  the  arts  of  insinuation  and  ad- 
dress, and  steady  in  pursuing,  by  the 
best  concerted  measures,  the  great  point 
that  they  constantly  had  in  their  view. 

Two  things,  however,  concurred  to 
facilitate,  in  some  degree,  the  establish- 
ing the  one. and  the  other:  namely,  the 
profound  ignorance  of  the  times,  and 
the  matchless  cunning  of  the  persons 
employed  by  the  popes  as  their  emissa- 
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ries  and  agents  ;  without  which  helps 
no  imposture  was  ever  carried  on  with 
success. 

It  was  in  the  night,  while  men  slept, 
while  the  earth  was  overspread  with  the 
darkest  night  of  ignorance,  that  the  ene- 
my came,  and  sowed  his  tares.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  to 
the  time  of  the  reformation,  letters  were 
utterly  neglected  ;  and  in  proportion  to 
that  neglect,  credulity  and  superstition, 
the  inseparable  companions  of  igno- 
rance, prevailed  among  the  laity  even 
of  the  highest  ranks  :  the  little  know- 
ledge that  still  remained  (and  very  little 
did  remain)  was  wholly  confined  to  the 
clergy,  chiefly  to  the  monks,  men  most 
zealously  attached  to  the  interest  of  the 
pope,  as  well  knowing  that  by  promot- 
ing his  interest  they  promoted  at  the 
same  time  their  own.  It  was  in  this 
period  of  time,  in  this  long  darkness  of 
ignorance,  credulity,  and  superstition, 
that  the  pope  and  his  agents  introduced 
maxims  and  notions  concerning  the 
papal  prerogatives,  very  different  from 
those  which  the  world  had  entertained 
to  that  time.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  that  is,  in  the  j'ear  606, 
Pope  Boniface  IH,  a  man  of  great  ad- 
dress, having  craftily  insinuated  himself 
into  the  favor  of  Phocas,  obtained  of 
that  traitor  and  murderer*  the  famous 
rescript  settling  the  supremacy  on  the 
see  of  Rome,  in  opposition  to  the  claim 
of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  As 
Phocas  bore  an  irreconcilable  haired  to 
Cyriacus,  who  was  then  vested  with  the 
patriarchal  dignity,  he  was  the  more 
easily  prevailed  upon  to  decide  the  con- 
troversy, which  had  already  lasted  a  long 
time  between  the  two  sees,  in  favor  of 
the  see  of  Home.  If  this  hatred  in  the 
usurper  was  owing  to  the  zeal  of  Cyria- 
cus in  laying  before  him  the  enormity 
of  his  crime,  and  exhorting  him  to  re- 
pentance, Boniface,  nay,  and  his  prede- 
cessor St.  Gregory  the  Great, ^  knew 
better  how  to  make  their  court  to  men  in 


•  Phocas  settled  himself  on  the  imperial 
throne  by  the  murder  of  Mauritius,  his  lawful 
sovereign,  and  the  massacre  of  his  six  child- 
ren, and  of  all  his  friends  and  relations.  Five 
of  his  children  he  caused  to  be  inhumanly 
butchered  in  the  presence  of  their  father. 

2  Gregory  styles  him  a  most  pious  and  re- 
ligious prince;  caused  his  image,  and  that  of 
his  wife  Leontia,  who  was  no  better  than  he, 
to  be  lodged  in  an  oratory  at  Rome ;  and,  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  advancement  to  the 
throne,  ascribes  it  to  a  particular  providence. 


power  than  to  take  the  least  notice  of 
their  sins,  however  pubhc,  or  mention 
repentance  in  their  hearing.  Be  that  as 
it  will,  it  is  certain  that  to  this  monster 
of  wickedness  the  Church  of  Rome  owes 
her  supremac3\  And  it  was  this  grant 
from  Phocas  that,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  inspired  the  bishops  of  Rome  with 
pride  and  presumption ;  which  increas- 
ing as  their  power  increased,  they  were 
carried  by  degrees  to  all  the  excesses  an 
unbounded  ambition  can  suggest,  when 
free  from  all  curb  of  conscience,  mo- 
rality, and  religion. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  supremacy  granted 
by  Phocas  was  but  a  supremacy  of  order 
and  dignity;  it  gave  no  ?zei/;  power  to 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  only  raised  him 
above  his  colleagues,  especially  his  rival, 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  ;  and 
made  him,  as  some  express  it,  the  first 
among  his  equals.  But  his  successors, 
thirsting  after  power,  and  scorning  to 
hold  their  dignity  by  so  precarious  a 
tenure  as  the  emperor's  pleasure,  which 
might  hereafter  revoke  the  decision  of 
Phocas,  and  give  the  precedence  in  rank 
to  Constantinople  instead  of  Rome,  began 
to  disown  the  favor  they  had  received,  to 
set  up  for  themselves,  and  to  claim  the 
supremacy,  as  inherent  by  divine  right  in 
their  see,  and  derived  from  St.  Peter,  as 
chief  of  the  apostles,  and  head  of  the 
church.  Thus  Avas  the  foundation  of 
the  supremacy  changed ;  and  wisely 
changed,  according  to  the  rules  of  hu- 
man policy.  The  old  foundation  was 
no  ways  proportioned  to  the  immense 
superstructure  which  they  now  began 
to  design ;  since  they  could  cliiim  but 
very  little  power,  if  any  at  all,  in  virtue 
of  the  emperor's  grant.  But  the  new 
foundation  was  capable  of  bearing  what- 
ever the  most  unbounded  and  aspiring 
ambition  could  build  on  it.  Besides,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  could  not  challenge,  by 
a  rescript  of  the  Roman  emperor,  any 
superiority  over  the  churches  that  had 
no  dependence  on  the  Roman  empire. 
But  a  supremacy,  inherent  by  divine 
right  in  the  papal  dignity,  raised  him 
at  once  above  all  the  bishops  of  the 
catholic  church.  What  therefore  now 
remained  was,  to  improve  this  extensive 
supremacy  into  a  no  less  extensive 
power  and  jurisdiction.  And  here  no 
time  was  lost,  many  circumstances  con- 
curring to  promote  and  forward  the 
execution  of  their  attempt.  Besides  the 
ignorance  of  the  times,  and  the  influence 
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of  the  monks,  which  operated  strongly 
in  their  behalf,  the  princes  of  Europe 
were  quarrelling  among  themselves 
about  the  western  parts  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  all  glad  to  purchase,  at  any 
rate,  the  friendship  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  who,  after  the  famous  donation 
of  Pepin  in  754,  had  taken  great  state 
upon  him,  and  bore  a  considerable  sway 
in  all  public  affairs.  As  for  the  bishops, 
and  the  rest  of  the  secular  clergy,  they 
looked  upon  the  pope,  especially  after 
he  had  added  the  sword  to  the  keys,  as 
their  protector  and  defender  ;  and  were 
on  that  consideration  disposed  to  concur 
in  strengthening  his  power,  and  render- 
ing it  formidable,  though  at  the  expense 
of  their  own;  choosing  rather  to  subject 
themselves  to  an  ecclesiastical  master 
than  to  submit  to  the  civil  authority.  I 
might  add,  that  some  now  began  to 
mind  the  fleece  more  than  the  flock : 
and  with  that  it  was  some  time  before 
the  popes  thought  it  proper  to  meddle  ; 
but  when  they  did,  they  soon  retrieved, 
by  the  haste  that  they  made,  the  time 
they  had  lost. 

Yet  I  do  not  believe  that  they  de- 
signed at  first  to  run  those  lengths,  or 
carry  the  papal  prerogative  to  that  ex- 
travagant height  they  afterwards  did. 
The  success  that  attended  them  in  the 
pursuit  of  one  claim,  encouraged  them 
to  set  up  and  pursue  another.  Of  this 
no  one  can  doubt,  who  peruses  with  the 
least  attention  the  records  of  those  ages, 
and  compares  the  popes  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century  with  the  popes  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh.  We  shall 
find  them,  in  the  first-mentioned  period 
of  time,  submitting  with  all  humility  to 
princes ;  claiming  no  kind  of  authority 
or  jurisdiction  whatsoever  but  in  virtue 
of  the  canons  of  councils,  or  the  rescripts 
of  emperors ;  glorying,  or  pretending 
to  glory,  in  the  humble  title  of  servants 
of  servants  ;  acknowledging  themselves 
subjects  and  vassals  of  the  emperors, 
and  patiently  waiting  the  will  and  plea- 
sure of  their  liege-lords  to  take  upon 
them  the  episcopal  dignity,  or  exercise 
the  functions  of  that  office, '  Such  were 
the  bishops  of  Rome  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century.  How  different 
from  those  in  the  latter  end  of  the  ele- 
venth !  They  were  then  vested  with 
the  plenitude  of  all  power,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal;  above  councils,  and  un- 
controlled by  their  canons  ;  the  fountain 
of  all  pastoral  jurisdiction  and  authority ; 


and,  by  divine  sanction,  empowered  to  en- 
act, establish,  abrogate,  suspend,  all  ec- 
clesiastical laws  and  constitutions  :  they 
were  then  become  lords  and  masters ;  the 
most  haughty  and  imperious  lords,  the 
most  severe  masters  mankind  had  ever 
groaned  under :  they  no  more  begged, 
but  dispensed  titles,  boasting  a  power  of 
setting  up  kings,  and  pulling  them  down 
at  pleasure ;  of  calling  them  to  an  ac- 
count, absolving  their  subjects  from  their 
allegiance,  divesting  them  of  their  do- 
minions, and  treating  in  every  respect 
as  their  slaves  and  vassals,  those  whom 
one  of  their  best  and  greatest  predeces- 
sors^ had  acknowledged  superior  to  all 
men,  and  thought  himself  in  duty  bound 
to  obey.  This  plenitude  of  poivcr,  as 
they  style  it,  was  not  acquired  at  once, 
but  by  degrees,  as  I  have  observed 
above;  some  of  the  popes  being  more, 
and  some  less  active,  crafty,  and  aspir- 
ing. But  what  is  very  remarkable,  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fourteen  between 
Boniface  III,  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  papal  grandeur,  and  Gregory  VII, 
who  raised  it  to  the  highest  pitch,  not 
one  ever  lost  an  inch  of  ground  his  pre- 
decessors had  gained.  And  thus,  by 
constantly  acquiring,  and  never  parting 
with  what  they  had  acquired,  nay,  and 
tying  the  hands  of  their  successors  by 
the  irreversible  entail  of  a  divine  right, 
they  became  the  sole  spiritual  lords,  and 
had  almost  made  themselves  the  greatest 
temporal  lords  of  the  whole  Christian 
world. 

But  by  what  particular  means  they 
rose  to  such  a  height  of  grandeur  and 
majesty,  by  what  artifices  and  subtle 
contrivances  they  maintained  what  they 
had  usurped,  and  strove  to  retrieve  what 
they  had  lost,  when  it  pleased  Divine 
Providence  to  check  and  restrain  within 
more  narrow  bounds  their  overgrown 
power,  the  reader  will  learn  from  the 
following  history.  Some  of  the  arts 
they  have  made  use  of  are  of  the  most 
refined,  and  some  of  the  blackest  nature  ; 
and  both  I  have  endeavored,  in  this 
Avork,  to  set  forth  in  their  truest  light, 
without  disguise  or  exaggeration  ;  those 
more  especially  which  the  popes  and 
their  agents  have  formerly  employed, 
and  still  employ,  to  bring  anew  under 
their  yoke  such  nations  as  have  had  the 
Christian  courage  to  shake  it  off,  and 
assert  that  liberty,  lohereivith  Christ  has 
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yriade  us  free.  If  I  shall  be  so  happy  as 
thereby  to  keep  awake  and  alive,  in  the 
breast  of  every  true  Englishman,  that 
noble  ardor,  which  has,  on  a  late  occa- 
sion, exerted  itself  in  so  distinguished  a 
manner  ;  if  it  shall  please  Heaven  to  se- 
cond my  undertaking  so  far,  as  to  alarm 
by  it  those  Protestants  (I  wish  I  might 
not  say  those  many  Protestants)  who 
are  not  aware  of,  nor  sufficiently  guard- 
ed against,  the  crafty  insinuations,  the 
secret  views  and  attempts  of  the  papal 
emissaries ;  I  shall  think  the  time  and 
pains  it  has  cost  me  abundantly  paid. 

I  am  well  apprized  of  the  reception  a 
■work  of  this  nature  must  meet  with,  and 
of  the  treatziient  its  author  must  expect, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  from  the  popish 
zealots.  But  let  them  vent  their  zeal  in 
what  manner  they  please,!  shall  neither 
answer  nor  resent  their  reproaches  and 
censures, however  malignant  and  ground- 
less :  nay,  I  shall  hear  them  with  as  much 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  as  I  should  the 
praises  and  commendations  of  others  ;  it 
being  no  less  meritorious  in  a  writer  to 
have  displeased  the  enemies  of  truth, 
than  to  have  pleased  the  friends.  And 
these,  I  flatter  myself,  will  find  no  great 
room  for  censure  :  it  would  grieve  me 
if  they  should,  since  I  have  done  all  that 
lay  in  my  power  to  leave  none.  I  have 
advanced  nothing  for  which  I  have  not 
sufficient  vouchers  :  and  these  I  have 
taken  care  to  quote  in  the  margin,  that 
the  reader,  by  recurring  to  the  places 
pointed  out  in  each  author,  may  be  con- 
vinced of  my  sincerity  and  candor.  I 
have  always  preferred  the  contemporary 
writers,  when  equally  credible,  to  those 
who  wrote  after,  though  not  without  tak- 
ing notice  of  their  disagreement ;  and 
such  as  flourished  nearest  the  times  when 
the  transactions  happened,  which  they 
relate,  to  those  who  lived  at  a  greater 
distance.  Pursuant  to  this  rule,  in  de- 
livering the  lives  of  the  bishops  who 
governed  the  Church  of  Rome  durino- 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  I  have 
confined  myself  wholly  to  the  primitive 
writers,  trusting  no  modern  any  farther, 
than  as  he  wrote  from  the  ancients. 
From  these  there  is  no  appeal ;  it  is  by 
them,  and  them  alone,  that  the  papal 
supremacy  must  stand  or  fall.  If  they 
have  all  conspired  to  misrepresent  the 
sense  of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived, 
(and  it  is  only  by  this  hypothesis  that  the 
supremacy  can  be  supported,)  in  Avhat 
other  monuments  shall  we  search  for  it? 


The  partiality,  which  I  have  so  much 
complained  of  above  in  the  works  of 
others,  I  have  taken  all  possible  care  to 
avoid  in  my  own  ;  checking  the  very 
first  emotions  of  that  zeal,  which,  on  my 
reflecting  how  long,  and  how  grossly  I 
had  been  imposed  upon,  would,  if  not 
carefully  Avatched,  have  proved  as  strong 
a  bias  in  me  against  the  pope,  and  the 
popish  religion,  as  the  opposite  zeal  has 
proved  for  them  in  others.  The  vices 
and  vicious  actions  of  the  bad  popes  I 
have  not  dissembled  ;  but  neither  have 
I  magnified  them :  the  virtues  and  com- 
mendable actions  of  the  good  popes  I 
have  neither  lessened  nor  misconstrued  ; 
nay,  I  have  more  than  once  justified  the 
conduct  and  character  of  some  pious  men 
among  them,  greatly  injured  by  their  own 
historians,  because  they  lived,  and  suf- 
fered mankind  to  live,  in  peace  ;  apply- 
ing themselves  solely,  as  it  became  good 
bishops,  to  the  discharge  of  their  pasto- 
ral duty.  These  their  historians  have 
strangely  misrepresented,  measuring  the 
merit  of  each  po'pe  by  the  great  things 
they  achieved,  no  matter  hj  what  means, 
for  the  exaltation  of  their  see  ;  which,  in 
other  terms,  is  measuring  their  merit  by 
their  pride  and  ambition. 

The  length  of  this  history  requires,  I 
presume,  no  apology.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  popes  acted,  for  several  ages,  as 
the  umpires  of  Europe,  or  rather  as  the 
sovereigns  ;  several  princes  being  ac- 
tually their  vassals,  and  the  rest  aflecting 
to  pay  them  the  same  respect  as  if  they 
were.  This  emboldened  them  to  inter- 
meddle in  the  public  affairs  of  each  state 
and  kingdom ;  insomuch  that  no  re- 
markable event  happened,  no  revolu- 
tion, no  change  of  government  or  con- 
stitution, which  they  did  not  either  pro- 
mote or  oppose,  as  it  suited  their  interest, 
with  too  many  of  them  the  only  standard 
of  right  and  wrong;  and  their  authority, 
through  the  ignorance,  credulity,  and 
superstition  of  those  unhappy  times, 
was,  generally  speaking,  of  such  weight 
as  to  turn  the  scale  into  which  it  was 
thrown.  Besides,  they  had,  in  every 
kingdom  and  nation,  their  legates  or 
vicars,  who,  together  with  the  clergy, 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  separate  state,  and 
one  kingdom  or  empire  within  another. 
These,  at  the  instigation  of  the  popes, 
their  lords  and  masters,  were  constantly 
encroaching  on  tlie  civil  authority  and 
jurisdiction,  on  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and   prerogatives   of  princes.      Hence 
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arose  innumerable  disputes,  which,  if 
princes  did  not  comply  with  their  de- 
mands, ended  in  anathemas,  interdicts, 
civil  wars,  rebellions,  private  assassina- 
tions, and  public  massacres.  Those 
who  are  versed  in  the  histories  of  other 
nations,  as  well  as  in  that  of  our  own, 
and  know  what  a  considerable  part  the 
detail  of  these  fatal  disputes  takes  up  in 
the  particular  histories  of  each  state  and 
kingdom,  will  not  find  fault  with  the 
length  of  this,  which,  if  complete,  and 
as  such  I  offer  it  to  the  public,  must  com- 
prise them  all.  Besides,  I  have  given  a 
summary  account  of  the  many  heresies 
that  have  sprung  up  in  the  church;  of 
the  councils  that  have  been  held ;  of  the 
religious  and  military  orders  ;  of  their 
founders,  institutions,  fundamental  laws, 
&c.;  subjects  all,  in  some  degree,  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  popes. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  this  work  will  meet 
with  a  favorable  reception  from  Pro- 
testants of  all  denominations  ;  such  a  re- 
ception, I  mean,  as  is  due  to  truth.  It 
will,  I  flatter  myself,  retard,  at  least,  the 
daily  increase  of  the  papal  interest  in 


these  happy  kingdoms.  As  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  here,  would  they  but 
lay  aside  their  prejudices,  so  far  as  to 
peruse  it  with  the  least  degree  of  candor 
and  attention,  I  am  confident  truth  would 
exert  its  power  no  less  efficaciously 
upon  some  of  them  than  it  has  done 
upon  me.  They  cannot  surely  be  more 
biassed  in  favor  of  the  errors  they  had 
been  brought  up  in,  than  I  was.  In 
them  truth  has  but  one  enemy  to  con- 
tend with,  education  ;  in  me  it  had  two, 
education  and  interest ;  and  the  latter  is 
but  too  often  the  more  powerful  of  the 
two.  What  I  forfeited  by  adhering  to 
truth,  most  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
England  well  know ;  and  I  am  very 
confident  none  of  them  can  say  that  I 
have  ever  j^et  reaped,  or  sought  to  reap, 
the  least  temporal  benefit  from  it.  If, 
therefore,  the  power  of  truth,  when  duly 
displayed,  is  so  great  as  to  triumph  thus 
over  the  combined  force  of  education 
and  interest,  we  may  well  hope  that  it 
will,  at  least  in  some,  triumph  over  edu- 
cation alone :  I  most  heartily  wish  it 
may  in  all. 
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POPES,  OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 


ST.  PETER. 


That  St.  Peter  was  ever  at  Rome,  known  only  by  tradition.    Tradition  not  to  be  depended  upon, 
accounts  of  St.  Peter.    The  greatest  men  imposed  upon  by  false  traditions. 


It  is  out  of  some  regard  to  an  ancient  tra- 
dition, that  I  have  placed  St.  Peter  at  the 
head  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  though  I  am 
\\e\\  apprized  that  this,  like  most  other  tra- 
ditions, will  hardly  stand  the  test  of  a  strict 
and  impartial  examination.  To  avoid  being 
imposed  upon,  we  ought  to  treat  tradition  as 
we  do  a  notorious  and  known  liar,  to  whom 
we  give  no  credit,  unless  what  he  says  is 
confirmed  to  us  by  some  person  of  undoubted 
veracity.  If  it  is  affirmed  by  him  alone,  we 
can  at  most  but  suspend  our  belief,  not  reject- 
ing it  as  false,  because  a  liar  may  sometimes 
speak  truth;  but  we  cannot,  upon  his  bare 
authority,  admit  it  as  true.  Now  that  St. 
Peter  was  at  Rome,  that  he  was  Bishop  of 
Rome,  we  are  told  by  tradition  alone,  which, 
at  the  same  time,  tells  us  of  so  many  strange 
circumstances  attending  his  coming  to  that 
metropolis,  his  staying  in  it,  his  withdrawing 
from  it,  &c.,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  every  un- 
prejudiced man,  the  whole  must  savor 
strongly  of  romance.  Thus  we  are  told,  that 
St.  Peter  went  to  Rome  chiefly  to  oppose  Si- 
mon, the  celebrated  magician ;  that,  at  their 
first  interview,  at  which  Nero  himself  was 
present,  he  flew  up  into  the  air,  in  the  sight 
of  the  emperor,  and  the  whole  city  ;  but  that 
the  devil,  who  had  tnus  raised  him,  struck 
with  dread  and  terror  at  the  name  of  Jesus, 
whom  the  apostle  invoked,  let  him  fall  to  the 
ground,  by  which  fall  he  broke  his  legs. 
Should  you  question  the  truth  of  this  tradi- 
tion at  Rome,  they  would  show  you  the 
prints  of  St.  Peter's  knees  in  the  stone,  on 
which  he  kneeled  on  this  occasion,  and 
another  stone  still  dyed  with  the  blood  of 
the  magician.' 

'  This  account  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
Suetonius,  who  speaks  of  a  person  that,  in  the  public 
sports,  undertook  to  fly  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor 
Nero  ;  but,  on  his  first  attempt,  fell  to  the  ground  ;  by 
which  fall  his  blood  sprang  out  with  such  violence,  that 
it  reached  the  emperor's  canopy.    Suet.  1.  0,  c.  12. 


The  Romans,  as  we  are  told,  highly  in- 
censed against  him  for  thus  maiming,  and 
bringing  to  disgrace,  one  to  whom  they  paid 
divine  honours,  vowed  his  destruction;  where- 
upon the  apostle  thought  it  advisable  to  retire 
for  a  while  from  the  city,  and  had  already 
reached  the  gate,  when,  to  his  great  surprise, 
he  met  our  Saviour  coining  in,  as  he  went 
out,  who,  upon  St.  Peter's  asking  him  where 
he  was  going,  returned  this  answer,  "  I  am 
going  to  Rome  to  be  crucified  anew:"  which, 
as  St,  Peter  understood  it,  was  upbraiding 
him  with  his  flight;  whereupon  he  turned 
back,  and  was  soon  after  seized  by  the  pro- 
voked Romans,  and,  by  an  order  from  the 
emperor,  crucified.  These,  and  a  thousand 
like  stories,  however  fabulous  and  romantic 
they  may  seem,  we  cannot,  without  great  in- 
coherency,  reject,  if  we  admit  St.  Peter  to 
have  been  at  Rome ;  since  the  whole  is 
equally  vouched  by  the  same  authority,  and 
has  been  upon  the  same  authority  equally 
believed  by  those  who  are  called  in,  by  the 
advocates  for  the  see  of  Rome,  to  witness 
St.  Peter's  having  preached  the  gospel  in 
that  city.  These  are  Arnobius,'  Cyril  of  Je- 
rusalem,^ Eusebius,''  Irenseus,^  Tcrtullian,^ 
Jerom,''  and  Justin  the  martyr.'  These  have 
all  supposed  St.  Peter  to  have  been  at  Rome, 
and,  together  with  St.  Paul,  to  have  planted 
Christianity  in  that  great  metropolis  of  the 
world  ;  but  this  they  took  upon  tradition, 
and  consequently  their  authority  is  of  no 
greater  weight  than  tradition  itself,  which, 
had  they  duly  examined,  they  would  not 
perhaps  have  so  readily  pinned  their  faith 
upon  it.  False  and  lying  traditions  are  of  an 
early  date,  and  the  greatest  men  have,  out  of 
a  pious  credulity,  suffered  themselves  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  them.     How  many  tradi- 


1  Arnob.  1.  2,  in  Gent. 
3  Euseb.  1.  2,  c.  14. 
5  Tert.  de  anim.  c.  24. 
'  Justin,  apol.  2. 


•i  Cyril,  catech.  6. 

*Iren.  1.2,  c.  20 

6  Hier.  de  vir.  illustr.  c.  3. 
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[St.  Peter. 


How  little  regard  paid  to  thern  by  some  popes.     No  mention  in  the  Scriptnre  of  St.  Peter's  having  ever  been 
at  Rome.    St.  Paul,  in  the  many  letters  he  wrote  from  Rome,  never  mentions  St.  Peter. 


tions,  after  having  reigned  for  ages  without 
control,  were,  upon  the  Reformation,  when 
men  toolc  the  liberty  to  examine  what  they 
believed,  rejected  by  the  church,  ashamed  to 
own  them,  and  degraded  into  popular  errors  ! 
Bui  that  of  St.  Peter's  having  been  at  Rome, 
and  the  first  bishop  of  that  city,  was  a  tradition 
of  too  great  consequence  not  to  be  maintained 
at  all  events,  since  upon  that  chiefly  was 
founded  the  claim  of  his  pretended  successors 
to  an  uncontrolled  authority,  and  universal 
jurisdiction  ;  a  foundation  infinitely  too  weak 
for  such  an  immense  superstructure. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  observing  the  little 
regard  that  the  popes  themselves  have  shown 
to  tradition,  though  received  by  the  greatest 
litrhts  of  the  cliurch,  when  it  did  not  promote 
the  honour  or  interest  of  their  see.  Of  this 
we  have  a  glaring  instance  in  a  parallel 
case;  for  as  St.  Peter,  according  to  tradition, 
travelled  to  Rome,  so  did  St.  Paul,  according 
to  tradition,  travel  into  Spain :  the  former 
tradition  was  received  by  the  writers  1  have 
quoted  above,  and  the  latter  by  some  of  the 
same  writers,  namely,  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,' 
and  Jerom,^  and  by  Athanasius,^  Chrysos- 
tom,"*  Theodoret,^  Gregory  the  Great,^  and 
many  others;  yet  such  a  trad'ition  was  re- 
jected, perhaps  justly,  by  Pope  Innocent  I., 
who  would  not  allow  St.  Paul  to  have  ever 
been  in  Spain.'  Have  we  not  an  equal  right 
to  question,  or  even  to  deny,  St.  Peter's 
having  ever  been  at  Rome  1  Are  not  the 
authorities  at  least  equal  on  both  sides  1 
"Why  then  must  the  travels  of  one  apostle  be 
looked  upon  as  an  article  of  faith,  and  those 
of  tlie  other  be  deemed  fabulous? 

And  truly,  if  we  examine  narrowly  into 
this  matter,  the  former  tradition  will  appear 
no  less  groundless  to  us  than  the  latter  did 
to  that  pope :  for,  in  the  first  place,  neither 
St.  Peter  himself,  nor  any  of  the  sacred 
writers,  give  us  the  least  hint  or  intimation 
of  his  having  ever  been  at  Rome.  We  are 
told  of  his  being  at  Antioch,  at  .Jerusalem, 
at  Corinth,  at  Babylon  f  but  of  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  empire,  where  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  fixed  his  see,  not  the  least 
mention  is  made.  And  may  we  not,  from 
that  silence,  question,  to  say  no  more,  his 
having  ever  been  there  1  I  know  that  by 
Babylon,  from  whence  St.  Peter  wrote  his 
first  epistlo,^  Eusebius,'"  .Terom,"  the  venera- 
ble Bede,'^  Oecumenius,'''  and  Grotius,''*  un- 
derstood Rome;  but  this  is  a  bare  conjecture, 
and  no  better  grounded  than  that  of  others, 
who  thought  that  by  Babylon  was  meant  .Je- 
rusalem.'* The  learned  l3r.  Pearson,  Bishop 
of  Chester,  seeing  no  occasion  hero  to  recur 
to  a  figurative  sense,  is  of  opinion,  that  the 


i  Cyr.  cat.  17.  »  Ilier.  in  Isai.  xi.  14. 

»  Athan.  ad  Drac.  ♦  Chrys.  ad  Hebr.  pra-f. 

•  Theod.  in  2Tim.  iv.  17.  «  Greg,  in  Joh.  x.xiii.  22. 
1  Concil.  tom.  2,  p.  1215. 
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i»  Bed.  tom.  5,  p.  713.  n  Oecii.  p.  526. 

1*  Grot,  synops.  in  Pet.  >'  Vide  Grot.  ib.  p.  1541. 


above-mentioned  epistle  was  written  not  from 
Babylon   in   Chaldsea,   which   then    lay   in  , 
ruins,  but  from  Babylon  in  Egypt;  and  no 
man  has  taken  more  pains  to  make  the  world 
believe  that  St.  Peter  preached  at  Rome,  and 
founded  that  see.'     But,  in  this  controversy, 
the  silence  of  St.  Paul  in  particular,  if  duly 
attended   to,  must  be  thought,  by  every  un- 
biassed man,  a  far  more  convincing  proof  of 
St.  Peter's  not  having  been  at  Rome,  than  all 
the  authorities  that  have  been  yet  alleged  are 
of  his  having  been  there.     For  that  apostle, 
while  at  Rome,  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
mentioning  his  fellow-apostle,  and   fellow- 
labourer;  and  yet,  naming  several  others,  he 
is  quite  silent  as  to  him.     From  Rome  he 
wrote  to  the  Galatians,  to  the  Ephesians,  to 
the  Philippians,  to   the   Colossians,  to  Ti- 
mothy, and  to  Philemon,  without  ever  men- 
tioning Peter,  or  sending  any  salutation  from 
him;  nay,  it  is  certain,  that  St.  Peter  was 
not  at  Rome  when  the  apostle  of  the  gentiles 
wrote   to   the   Colossians ;    for,   mentioning 
Tychicus,   Onesimus,  Aristarchus,   Marcus, 
and  Justus,  he  adds,  "These  only  are  my  fel- 
low-workers unto  the  kingdom  of  God,  who 
have  been  a  comfort  unto  me."^     Peter  was 
not  there,  when  St.  Paul  wrote  his  second 
epistle  to  Timothy,  where  he  says,  "At  my 
first  answer  no  man  stood  with  me,  but  all 
men  forsook  mc  i'"*  nor  was  he  there  immedi- 
ately before   St.  Paul's   death,  when   "  the 
time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand;"  for  he 
tells  Timothy,  that  "  all  the  brethren  did  sa- 
lute him  ;"  and,  naming  Eubulus,  Pudens, 
Linus,  and  Claudia,''  he  omits  Peter,  whom 
we  may  thence  conclude  not  to  have  been 
there.     And  yet  it  is  a  received  tradition  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  that  St.  Peter  was  then 
not  only  in  that  metropolis,  but  confined  and 
bound  in  the  same  prison  with  St.  Paul.    As 
that  apostle,  in  writing  from  Rome,  sends  no 
salutations  from  Peter,  so  in  writing  to  Rome 
he  greets  many  others,  but  never  mentions 
him.*     Now  who  would  not  sooner  choose  to 
reject  such  traditions,  than  to  suppose  St. 
Paul  guilty  of  such  an  unfriendly  and  unac- 
countable omission! 

From  what  has  been  hitherto  said,  every 
impartial  judge  must  conclude,  that  it  is, 
at  least,  very  much  to  be  doubted  whether 
St.  Peter  was  ever  at  Rome  ;  but,  allowing 
him  to  have  been  there,  it  still  remains  to  be 
proved  that  he  was  bishop  of  that  see.  This 
the  sticklers  for  the  papal  authority  spare  no 
pains  to  make  out,  being  well  apprized  that 
the  whole  of  their  cause  lies  here  at  stake; 
and  yet  I  find  nothing  alleged  by  them  in  so 
material  a  point,  but  a  few  misinterpreted 
passages  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers :  for 
the  right  understanding  of  which  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  such  of  the  ancients  as  called 
Peter  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  Rome  the  place, 
the  chair,  the  see  of  Peter,  meant  no  more 

'  Pears,  oper.  poath.  p.  56,  et  seq.       o  Coloss.  iv.  II. 
3  2  Tim.  iv.  6.  «  Ibid.  iv.  2J. 
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St.  Peter.] 


OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 


St.  Peter,  though  at  Rome,  not  Bishop  of  Rome.   In  wliat  sense  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  styled  Bishops  of  Rome. 
The  duties  of  a  bishop  and  an  apostle  inconsistent.     Whether  James  the  apostle  was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 


than   that    he  was    superintendent   of   that 
church,  that  he  founded  it  by  converting  men 
to  the  faith,  and  erected  the  episcopal  chair, 
by  appointing  the  first  bishops.     That  this 
was   their   true  meaning,  is   apparent  from 
what  we  read  in  Ruffinus ;  who,  having  men- 
tioned Linus,  Cletus,  and  Clemens,  as  suc- 
ceeding each  other  in  the  see  of  Rome,  while 
Peter  was  still  alive,  thus  accounts  for  their 
episcopacy:    they  were,  says  he,  appointed 
bishops  by  Peter,  to  the  end  that,  they  taking 
upon  them  the  episcopal  charge,  he  might  be 
at  leisure  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  apos- 
tolical office.     And  this,  he  tells  us,  was  not 
a  notion  of  his  own,  but  the  common  opinion.' 
Irenaeus  speaks  to  the  same  purpose :  "  the 
apostles,"  says  he,  "founding  that  church, 
delivered  the  episcopal  office  into  the  hands 
of  Linus."^    Hence  the  most  ancient  writers, 
who  lived  nearest  the  fountain  of  tradition, 
never  style  St.  Peter  Bishop  of  Rome,  but 
only   say,   that,   by    ordaining    bishops,   he 
founded  that  church.^     St.  Peter,  therefore, 
was  not  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  strict  sense, 
to  which  that  word  is  now  confined,  but  in 
the  more  large  sense,  of  which  I  have  taken 
notice  above :    and  in  that  St.  Paul  has  as 
good  a  claim  to  the  high-.sounding  titles  of 
Pope,  Bishop  of  Rome,  &c.  as  St.  Peter, 
since,  together  with  him,  he  is  said  to  have 
founded  that  church.     The  popes  indeed  will 
not  allow  him  that   honor,  nor  condescend 
to  reckon  him  among  their  predecessors  ;  but 
Epiphanius  and  Eusebius    have  been  more 
complaisant;    of   whom    the   former    says, 
"  Peter  and  Paul  were  the  first  at  Rome,  both 
bishops  and  apostles  ;'''*  and  the  latter  speak- 
ing of  the  succession  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome, 
"Alexander  derived   his   succession  in   the 
fifth   place   from  Peter  and  Paul."^      Both 
therefore  were  Bishops  of  Rome,  or  neither; 
both  in  the  sense  of  the  ancient  writers,  but 
neither  in  that  which  is  now  annexed  to  the 
word    bishop.      And    truly   the   office  of  an 
apostle,  and  that  of  a  bishop,  as  the  word  is 
now  understood,  are  incompatible.    An  apos- 
tle, says  Chrysostom,®  is  charged  with  the 
instruction  not  of  any  particular  nation  or 
city,  but  of  the  whole  world;  but  a  bishop 
must  reside,  says  the  same  writer,''  and  be 
employed   in  one  place :    and   therefore  St. 
Peter,  who  knew  these  two  duties  to  be  in- 
consistent, if  he  was  ever  at  Rome,  comm.itted 
there,  as  he  did  in  other  places,  the  episcopal 
charge  to  others,  and  pursued  his  apostolical 
office,  which  required  a  more  extensive  care. 
But  St.  James,  say  the   popish  writers, 
though  an  apostle,  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem;   and  why  might  not  St,  Peter, 
though  an  apostle,  undertake  the  episcopacy 
of  Rome  1     It  is  surprising  they  should  lay 
so  much  stress  as  they  do  on  this  objection, 
since  they  must  know  it  to  be  grounded  on 


an  uncertainty;  as  Eusebius  the  greatest 
antiquary  of  former  times,'  Hegesippus  the 
most  ancient  historian,-  Epiphanius,*  Jerora,* 
Gregory  of  Nysse,'^  Chrysostom,^  and  many 
others,  reckon  James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
not  among  the  apostles,  but  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples. Of  the  same  opinion  among  the 
moderns,  are  Grotius,'  Dr.  Hammond,^  Vale- 
sius,^  Blondel,'°  and  Salmasius."  The  last 
of  these  saying,  after  his  positive  and  confi- 
dent manner,  "  It  is  certain  that  he  was  not 
one  of  the  twelve,"  I  may  at  least  say,  it  is 
not  certain  that  he  was;  and  consequently 
the  objection  can  be  of  no  considerable 
weight.  But  allowing  him  to  have  been  one 
of  the  twelve,  as  some  of  the  ancients  seem 
to  think, '^  there  was  a  special  reason,  why 
one  of  the  apostles  should  be  appointed  to 
reside  at  Jerusalem,  that  city  being  the  me- 
tropolis, the  fountain,  the  centre  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion;  our  faith  had  there  had  its 
birth  ;  the  church  was  there  very  numerous, 
consisting  of  many  thousands  of  believing 
Jews  ;'*  and  thither  resorted  great  numbers 
of  those  of  that  nation,  who  were  converted 
to  Christ  in  other  countries.  On  these  con- 
siderations it  might  seem  expedient,  that  a 
person  of  the  greatest  authority  should  pre- 
side there.  But  there  was  no  special  reason 
why  an  apostle  should  constantly  reside  at 
any  other  place,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
did  :  St.  Peter  especially  could  not  reside  at 
any  one  place,  since  to  him,  as  "  the  apostle 
of  the  circumcision,"  was  committed  the 
charge  of  converting  the  dispersed  Jews  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

As  for  the  appellations  of  the  apostolic 
see,  chair,  throne,  &c.,  given  by  the  ancients 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  they  import  no  more 
than  that  it  was  erected  by  an  apostle;  for 
they  are  bestowed  indiscriminately  on  all  the 
sees,  in  which  bishops  had  been  placed  by 
the  apostles;  viz.,  of  Ephesus,'*  of  Smyrna,'* 
of  Alexandria,'^  of  Corinth,  Thessalonica, 
Philippi,'^  &c.  The  title  of  apostolic  see, 
common  to  many,  was,  in  process  of  time, 
by  the  ambition  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  ap- 
propriated to  their  own.  They  had,  as  they 
thought,  till  the  year  1662,  a  pregnant  proof 
not  only  of  St.  Peter's  erecting  their  chair, 
but  of  his  sitting  in  it  himself;  for  till  that 
year,  the  very  chair,  on  which  they  believed, 
or  would  make  others  believe,  he  had  sat, 
was  shown  and  exposed  to  public  adoration 
on  the  18th  of  January,  the  festival  of  the 
said  chair.  But  while  it  was  cleaning,  in 
order  to  be  set  up  in  some  conspicuous  place 
of  the  Vatican,  the  Twelve  Labours  of  Her- 


»  Rufiin.  in  prsef.  ad  Clem,  recogn. 

*  Iren.  apud  Euseb.  c.  5,  6. 

'  Constit.  apost.  7, 46 ;  Iren.  3,  3.    ■«  Epiph.  hser.  7. 

'  Enseb.  I  iv.  c.  2. 

s  Clirys.  tom.  8,  p.  115.  1 1dem,  Eph.  iv.  11. 


'  Euseb.  1.  i.  c.  12.        a  Heges.  apud  Euseb.  1.  2,  c.  2. 
3  Epiph.  h:pr  78.  ■«  llier.  de  vir.  ill. 

s  Cres.  p.  279.  «  Chrys.  in  Mat.  horn.  33. 

■"Grot  in  Jac.  i.  1.       s  Hanjm.  dissert.  Ignat.  4,  3. 
»  Val,  in  Euseb.  i.  12. 

10  Blond,  in  epist.  Clem,  ad  Jacob. 

11  Wal.  Mess.  p.  20. 

!»  Aug.  cont.  Cres.  1.  2,  c.  37.  Vide  Pears.  Ann. 
Paulin.  p.  58.  "  Acts  xxi.  20. 

i«  Iren.  1.  3,  c.  3. 

■  '  Idem  ib.  et  Tertull.  de  praps.  hseret.  c.  32;  Euseb. 
1.  3,  c.  36.  "  Tertull.  ib.  c.  36. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[Linus. 


St.  Peter  how,  or  by  whom,  placed  in  the  See  of  Rome.     Other  Bishops  of  Rome  appointed  by  St.  Peter. 
St.  Peter  bishop  at  Rome,  not  of  Rome.    Linus,  and  not  Clement  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 


cules  unluckily  appeared  engraved  on  it. 
Our  worship  however,  says  Giacomo  Barto- 
lini,  who  was  present  at  this  discovery,  and 
relates  it,  was  not  misplaced,  since  it  was 
not  to  the  wood  we  paid  it ;  but  to  the  prince 
of  the  apostles,  St.  Peter.'  An  author  of  no 
mean  character,  unwillinCT  to  give  up  the 
holy  chair,  even  after  this  discovery,  as 
having  a  place  and  a  peculiar  solemnity 
among  the  other  saints,  has  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  labours  of  Hercules  in  a  mystical 
sense,  as  emblems  representing  the  future 
exploits  of  the  popes.^  But  the  ridiculous 
and  distorted  conceits  of  that  writer  are  not 
worthy  our  notice,  though  by  Clement  X. 
they  were  judged  not  unworthy  of  a  reward. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject;  it  may  be  in- 
quired. If  St.  Peter  was  Bishop  of  Rome, 
who  placed  him  in  that  see  1  Did  our  Lord 
appoint  him  1  Did  the  apostles  name  him  "? 
Did  the  people  choose  him]  Did  be  assume 
it  himself?  To  these  queries  no  answers 
have  been  yet  given,  but  such  as  are  so  ridi- 
culously weak,  that  it  is  not  worth  my  while 
to  relate  them,  nor  the  reader's  to  hear  them. 
Bellarmine,  in  one  place,  positively  affirms, 
that  "  God  commanded  St.  Peter  to  fix  his 
see  at  Rome;"^  but  elsewhere  contents  him- 
self with  saying,  "It  is  not  improbable  that 
God  commanded  St.  Peter  to  fix  his  see  at 
Rome."''  If  it  is  no  more  than  not  improbable, 
it  is  uncertain;  it  may  be  a  mere  conjecture, 
a  dream. 

St.  Peter,  either  alone,  or  jointly  with  St. 
Paul,  as  we  read  in  Irenasus,  and  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,^  appointed  other 
bishops  of  Rome.  Now,  when  he  appointed 
others,  did  he  resign  his  episcopacy,  or  retain 


hi  If  he  resigned  it,  he  did  not  die  Bishop 
of  Rome ;  which  shakes  the  very  foundation 
of  the  pope's  claim  to  supremacy :  if  he  re- 
tained it,  there  were  two  bishops  on  the  same 
see  at  one  time ;  which  Pope  Innocent  I.  in 
his  epistle  to  the  clergy  and  people  of  Con- 
stantinople, condemned  as  an  irregularity 
never  known  till  his  time :'  he  did  not,  it 
seems,  recollect  that  it  had  been  practised  by 
his  predecessor.  Pope  Peter.  Theodoret 
tells  us,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  that 
when  the  Emperor  Constantius  would  have 
had  Felix  to  sit  in  the  see  of  Rome,  together 
with  Liberius,  upon  the  return  of  the  latter 
from  banishment,  the  people  of  Rome  would 
not  consent  to  it,  crying  out,  "  One  God,  one 
Christ,  one  bishop."  Felix  died  soon  after, 
and  upon  his  death  Theodoret  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remark  :  "  It  was,"  says  he,  "  a  spe- 
cial providence,  that  Peter's  throne  might 
not  suffer  infamy,  being  held  by  two  pre- 
lates.^ He  did  not  consider,  or  rather  did 
not  believe,  that  it  had  been  held  by  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by  St.  Peter  and  by 
Linus. 

To  conclude,  St.  Peter  was  perhaps  bishop 
at  Rome,  not  of  Rome.^  He  was  bishop 
at  Rome,  if  he  ever  was  there,  being,  in 
virtue  of  his  apostleship,  empowered  to  dis- 
charge, at  Rome,  and  everywhere  else,  all 
episcopal  functions ;  but  was  not  specially 
Bishop  of  Rome,  or  any  other  place  ;  that  is, 
he  did  not  take  upon  him  the  charge  of  any 
particular  bishop,  the  administration  of  any 
particular  bishopric,  that  being  inconsistent 
both  with  the  dignity  and  office  of  an  apostle, 
or  universal  bishop. 


LINUS,   FIRST  BISHOP    OF   ROME. 

[Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  Titus.] 


[Year  of  Christ,  GG.]  There  is  a  great 
disagreement  among  the  ancients  about  the 
first  Bishops  of  Rome:  Tertullian  makes 
Clement,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  been 
ordained  by  St.  Peter,  the  immediate  succes- 
sor of  that  apostle.^  He  was  followed  therein 
by  Ruffinus,''  and  Ruffinus  by  the  Latins  in 
general ;  among  whom  that  opinion  univer- 
sally prevailed  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  But  Jerom,  rejecting  the  opinion 
of  the  Latins,  places  Linus  immediately  after 
the  apostles,  Anacletus  next  to  him,  and  Cle- 


1  Bartol.  AntichitS  sacre  dl  Roma,  p.  32. 
'  Liichesini  catedra  restituita  a  S.  Pietro. 
'  Bell,  do  sum.  Pont.  1.  4,  c.  4. 
'  Idem  ib.  1.  2,  c.  12. 

'  Iren.  apud  Enseb.  1.  5,  c.  6,  et  Const.  Apost.  I. 
C.46. 
«  Tert.  de  pr.-csc.  hairet.  c.  32.        i  Recog.  p.  398. 


ment  in  the  third  place.'*  His  opinion  is 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Irenaeus,^ 
Eusebius,^  Theodoret,''  and  likewise  of  Epi- 
phanius,"  Optatus  Milevitanus,^  and  St.  Au- 
gustin,'"  with  this  difTerence,  that  Epiphanius 
gives  the  name  of  Cletus  to  the  successor  of 
Linus,  and  both  Optatus  and  St.  Augustin 
place  him  after  Clement;  but  in  this  they 
all  agree,  that  Linus  was  the  first,  after  the 
apostles,  who  governed  the  Church  of  Rome. 
To  the  authority  of  these  writers  I  may  add 
that  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  telling 


«  Tnn.  I.  apud  Soz.  1.  8,  c.  06. 
«  Theod.  Hist.  Kcctes.  1.  2,  c.  17. 
3  'TIs    a    distinrtion    made    by   a   popo,    King    in 
Etruria,  not  of  Etruria. 
•  Hier.  vir.  illust.  c.  15.  «  Iren.  1.  3,  c.  3. 

s  Eu.seb.  1.  3,  c.  2,  4.  21.  i  Theod.  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21. 

8  Epiph.  htrr.  27  c.  6.  s  Optat.  1.  2,  p.  48. 

">  Aug.  ep.  105. 


Linus.] 


OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 


Whether  Clement  appointed  by  St.  Peter  to  succeed  him.    Linus  no  martyr,  though  placed  among  the  Martyrs. 

Books  ascribed  to  him. 


UP,  in  express  terms,  tliat  Linus  was  ordained 
Bisiiop  of  Rome  by  St.  Paul.'  As  to  what 
we  read  in  Tertullian  and  Ruffinus,  namely, 
that  Clement  was  ordained  by  St.  Peter,  and 
named  to  succeed  him  ;  Dr.  Hammond 
answers,  that  Clement  ijoverned  with  epis- 
copal power  and  jurisdiction  the  converted 
Jews,  wiiile  Linus  and  Anacletus  governed, 
v.'ith  the  same  power,  the  converted  gentiles. 
He  adds,  That  upon  the  death  of  Anacletus, 
both  churches  were  united  under  him.^  Thus 
he  strives  to  reconcile  the  opinion  of  the 
Latins,  placing  Clement  immediately  after 
the  apostles,  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  allow- 
ing him  only  the  third  place:  for  granting 
what  he  advances  to  be  true,  and  reasons  are 
not  wanting  to  support  it,  Clement  was, 
agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  the  Latins,  the 
immediate  successor  of  the  apostles,  with 
respect  to  the  Jevv's  ;  but,  with  respect  to  the 
gentiles,  he  succeeded  Anacletus,  agreeably 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks.^  This  answer 
Cotelerius  applauds  as  an  ingenious,  learned, 
and  probable  solution  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
rejects  it  as  contradicting,  in  his  opinion,  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  and  not  supported  by 
the  authority  of  any  ancient  writer.*  The 
learned  Dr.  Pearson  will  admit  no  opinion 
that  supposes  two  bishops  to  have  presided 
together  in  one  city,^  that  being  an  irregu- 
larity, according  to  St.  Cyprian,^  contrary  to 
the  ecclesiastic  disposition,  contrary  to  the 
evangelic  law,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
catholic  institution,  and  condemned  as  such 
by  the  council  of  Nice.'  It  is  very  much  to 
be  doubted,  as  I  have  shown  above,  whether 
St.  Peter  ever  was  at  Rome,  and  consequently 
whether  Clement  was  ordained,  by  him, 
bishop  of  that  city.  His  not  succeeding  him 
is  a  proof  that  he  was  not;  for  who  can  ima- 
gine that  the  people  and  clergy  of  those  days 
would  have  thought  of  choosing  any  other,  or 
that  any  other,  though  chosen,  would  have 
accepted  of  a  dignity,  to  which  Clement  had 
been  named  by  St.  Peter  himself,  and  which 
he  was  actually  possessed  of  at  the  apostle's 
death  ]  Be  that  as  it  will,  Linus  is  now 
universally  acknowledged  both  by  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  for  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome. 

As  for  the  life  and  actions  of  Linus,  all  I 
can  find  in  the  ancients  concerning  him,  is, 
that  it  was  he  whom  St.  Paul  mentioned  in 


I  Const.  Apost.  1.  7,  c.  46.  »  Hamm.  1.  5,  c.  1. 

»  Idem  ib.  p.  217,  258. 

«  Cotel.  in  not.  Const,  p.  298. 

»  Pears,  posthum.  p.  159,  161.    «  Cypr.  ep.  44,46,  52,55. 

'  Syn.  Nic.  can.  8. 


his  epistle  to  Timothy ;'  that,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  he  was 
supposed,  by  some,  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Claudia,  whom  the  apostle  mentions  in  the 
same  place  ;^  and  that  his  life  and  conversa- 
tion were  much  approved  of  by  the  people.'' 
The  Church  of  Rome  allows  him,  in  the 
canon  of  the  mass,  a  place  among  the  mar- 
tyrs; but  no  mention  is  made  of  his  having 
suflTered  for  the  faith,  either  in  the  ancient 
martyrologies,  or  in  Irenaeus,  who,  speaking 
of  him,  and  his  immediate  successors,  dis- 
tinguishes none  but  Telesphorus  with  the 
title  of  Martyr.  Baronius,  determined  to 
maintain,  right  or  wrong,  the  credit  of  the 
sacred  canon,  in  opposition  to  all  the  ancients, 
nay,  and  to  his  own  system,  cuts  off  one 
year  from  the  pontificate  of  Linus,  that  he 
may  place  his  death  under  Vespasian,  and 
not,  as  Eusebius  has  done,''  under  Titus,  in 
whose  reign  he  owns  none  to  have  suffered 
for  the  faith.^  Had  he  remembered  what  he 
must  have  read  in  Tertullian  and  Eusebius, 
he  had  saved  himself  that  trouble :  for  Ter 
tullian  assures  us,  that  Vespasian  made  no 
laws  against  the  Christians;^  and  Eusebius, 
that  he  did  not  molest  them,  though  he 
caused  a  diligent  search  to  be  made  after 
those  who  were  of  the  race  of  David,  which 
occasioned  a  dreadful  persecution  against  the 
Jews.''  Linus  governed  the  Church  of  Rome, 
according  to  Eusebius^  and  Epiphanius,^ 
twelve  years ;  so  that,  if  we  place,  with 
them,  the  death  of  St.  Peter  in  66,  Linus 
must  have  died  in  the  year  78,  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  We  have,  under  the  name  of  Linus, 
two  books  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  ;'°  but  they  are  generally  looked 
upon  as  supposititious."  Trithemius  makes 
him  the  author  of  the  Life  of  St.  Peter,  in 
which  a  particular  account  was  given  of  the 
dispute  between  that  apostle  and  Simon  the 
magician.  This  piece  has  not  reached  our 
times,  and  was  perhaps  of  the  same  stamp 
with  the  other,  since  it  is  never  mentioned 
either  by  Eusebius,  or  St.  Jerom.  The  de- 
crees, that  are  ascribed  to  him,  are  nowhere 
to  be  found  but  in  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius, 
and  suchlike  writers,  whose  authority  is  of 
no  weight  in  matters  so  distant,  unless  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  the  ancients. 


I  Iren.  1.  3,  c.  3  ;  Eiiseb.  1.  3,  c.  2  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  21. 

a  Const.  Apost.  I.  7,  c.  46.  a  Tert.  in  Marc.  c.  3. 

4  Euseb.  1.  3,  c.  13.  '  Bar.  annal.  ad  ann.  80. 

6  Tert.  apol.  c.  5.  ■■  Euseb.  I.  3,  c.  12. 

8  Idem  ib.  c.  13.  s  Epiph.  1.  27,  c.  6. 
10  Bib.  Patr.  torn.  7. 

II  Vide  Baron,  ad  ann.  69,  et  Voss.  Hist.  Grac.  \. 
2,  c.  9. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[Cletus. 


Cletus  and  Anacletus  not  two,  but  one  pope.    How  they  were  first  distinguished.    Decretals  ascribed  to  him. 


CLETUS,  OR  ANACLETUS,  SECOND  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Titus,  Domitian.] 


[Year  of  Christ  78.]  Linus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cletus,  or  Anacletus,  whom  the 
Greeks  constantly  style  Anencletus,  that  is, 
irreprehensible.  An  opinion  has  long  ob- 
tained in  the  Church  of  Rome,  distinguishing 
Cletus  and  Anacletus  as  two  popes,  nay,  as 
two  saints;  the  festival  of  the  one  being  kept 
on  the  2Gth  of  April,  and  that  of  the  other  on 
the  23d  of  July.'  But  this  distinction  is  now 
given  up  by  the  most  learned  men  of  that 
church,  not  only  as  groundless,  but  as  plainly 
contradicting  the  most  celebrated  writers  of 
antiquity,  Irenaius,  Eusebius,  and  St.  Jerom, 
to  whom  we  may  add  Caius,  a  priest  of 
Rome,  who,  writiiTjg  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  reckoned  Victor  the  thirteenth 
bishop  of  that  city.^  Baronius,  however, 
spares  no  pains  to  keep  up  that  distinction ; 
but  alleges  nothing  to  countenance  it,  except 
the  poem  against  Marcion,  ascribed  to  Ter- 
tuUian,  the  pontifical  of  Anastasius,  and 
some  martyrologies.^  Who  was  the  author 
of  that  poem  is  not  well  known,  but  all 
agree  that  it  was  not  written  by  Tertullian.'* 
Besides,  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  places 
both  Cletus  and  Anacletus  before  Clement; 
which  Baronius  condemns  as  a  gross  mis- 
take. As  for  the  pontifical,  the  annalist 
often  finds  fault  with  it;  and  complains,  in 
this  very  place,  that  Anastasius's  whole 
chronology  is  overcast  with  an  impenetrable 
mist,^  The  martyrologies  he  quotes  are  of 
too  modern  a  date  to  deserve  any  regard, 
since  none  of  them  were  heard  of  before  the 
ninth  century.^  But  how,  says  Baronius, 
was  this  distinction  first  introduced'?  We 
may,  perhaps,  account  for  it  thus  :  Irenaeus, 
with  all  the  Greeks,  and  St.  Jerom,  among 
the  Latins,  place  Anacletus,  as  we  have  ob- 
served above,  before  Clement;  whereas  St. 
Austin  and  Optatus  Milevitanus  place  him 
after.  This,  and  his  being  called  Cletus  by 
Epiphanius,and  in  several  copies  of  Rufiinus, 
might  induce  some  to  imagine,  that  as  the 
names  and  places  were  different,  so  were  the 
persons.  Thus,  as  we  conjecture,  of  one 
pope,  two  popes  were  made,  two  saints,  and 
two  martyrs;  for,  in  the  canon  of  the  mass, 
he  has  a  place  with  Linus  among  the  mar- 
tyrs ;  though  neither  was  acknowledged  for 
such  by  Irenaeus,  or  any  of  the  ancients ; 
nay,  Anacletus  is  said,  in  some  pontificals, 
to  have  died  in  peace,  tliat  is,  according  to 
the  phrase  of  those  days,  of  a  natural  death.'' 
BoUandus,  after  having  much  laboured,  but 


laboured  in  vain,  to  maintain  the  distinction 
between  Cletus  and  Anacletus,  yields  at 
last,  and  gives  up  the  point.  But  yet,  un- 
willing to  make  the  least  alteration  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  popes,  which  places,  vHth 
the  approbation  of  the  holy  see,  Clement  be- 
tween Cletus  and  Anacletus,  he  strives  to 
save  it  with  a  new  and  pretty  extraordinary 
invention  ;  for  he  pretends  Anacletus  or 
Cletus  to  have  resigned  the  chair  to  Clement, 
and  Clement,  in  his  turn,  to  have  yielded  it 
to  him  again.  Thus,  according  to  him, 
though  Cletus  and  Anacletus  are  one  and  the 
same  person,  yet  no  fault  is  to  be  found  with 
the  catalogue  ;  and  Clement  is  rightly  placed 
both  after  and  before  him.'  This  is  a  specu- 
lation of  his  own,  altogether  groundless,  and 
therefore  not  worthy  of  a  place  here,  were  it 
not  to  show  what  low  shifts  and  subterfuges 
even  men  of  parts,  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
choose  to  submit  to,  rather  than  to  yield  to 
reason,  in  points  that  seem  to  derogate  from 
the  authority  of  that  see.  Anacletus  go- 
verned the  church  twelve  years,  according  to 
Eusebius  ;^  to  which  some  add  two  months, 
some  three,  and  some  only  one ;  so  that  he 
must  have  died  in  the  year  91.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  buried  next  to  St.  Peter, 
in  the  Vatican,  where  his  supposed  body  is 
shown,  and  worshipped  to  this  day.*  We 
find,  in  the  collection  of  Isidorus  Mercator, 
three  decretals,  under  the  name  of  Cletus; 
but  such  decretals  as  are  anterior  to  the  pon- 
tificate of  Pope  Syricius,  who  was  elected  in 
the  year  384,  are  now  universally  looked 
upon  as  bare-faced  forgeries.*,  ^ 


1  Martyrol.  Roman. 

»  Euseb.  I.  5,  c.  28;  Pearson  poslhum.  p.  147,  148. 
»  Bar.  ad  ann.  69.  *  Ilalloix  in  vit.  Iren.  p.  64( 

»  Bar.  ad  ann.  69.  «  Bolland.  I'ont.  p.  217. 

'  Vide  Pears,  posthum.  p.  19. 


>  Bolland.  PonI .  p.  217.  »  Euseb.  1.  3,  c.  15. 
3  Bolland.  26  Apr.  410,  411. 

'  Vi(i(!  Card.  Bon.  liturg.  1.  1,  c.  3,  et  Natal.  Alexand. 
hist.  Ecclos.  p.  743,  &c. 

>  All  the  decretal  epistles  of  the  popes,  before 
Syricins,  are  so  filled  with  absurdities,  contradictions, 
anachronisms,  &c.,  that  they  are  now  given  up,  even 
by  the  most  sanguine  advocates  for  the  papal  supre- 
macy. And  yet  these  very  decretals,  absurd  as  they 
are,  and  inconsistent  with  themselves,  as  well  as  witli 
all  the  genuine  writings  of  those  times,  whether  sacred 
or  profane,  were,  for  several  ages,  the  main  stays  of 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  papal  power.  By  them  that 
power  was  established  ;  by  them  it  was  supported  ;  for, 
in  the  days  of  ignorance,  they  were  universally  re- 
ceived as  the  genuine  writings  of  the  ancient  Bishops 
of  Rome,  in  whose  names  they  were  published.  And, 
truly,  were  we  to  rank  them,  as  they  were  ranked  in 
the  monkish  and  ignorant  ages,  with  the  decisions  of 
the  oecumenical  councils,  and  the  canonical  books  of 
the  Scripture,  no  room  would  be  left  to  question  any 
branch  of  the  unlimited  power  claimed  by  the  popes. 
They  were  held  in  the  greatest  esteem  and  veneration 
froni  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  when,  upon  the  first  dawn  of  learning, 
the  cheat  was  discovered,  and  the  stays  removed, 
which  till  then  had  supported  the  unwieldy  edifice. 
But  it  was  then  in  a  condition  to  stand  by  itself,  at 
least  till  new  frauds  were  devised  to  prop  it  up;  and 
this  was  accordingly  done,  without  loss  of  time. 

The  decretals  of  the  first  popes  are  quoted  by  Bellar- 
mine,  to  prove,  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Bishops  of 
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CLEMENT,  THIRD  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[DoMiTiAN,  Nerva,  Trajan.] 


[Year  of  Christ  91.]     Clement,  the  suc- 
cessor  of  Anacletus,   is,  according  to   Ori- 


Rome  was  universally  acknowledged  in  the  earliest 
times  (  Bell,  de  Rom.  Pont.  1.  2,  c.  14  :)  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  owns,  that  he  dares  not  affirvi  them  to  be  of  un- 
doubted authoritii.  And  what  can  be  more  absurd  than 
to  quote  a  forgery,  or  what  he  himself  owns  may  be  a 
forgery,  in  vindication  of  so  darling  a  point  as  the  supre- 
macy ?  But  he  did  it  for  want  of  better  evidences,  and 
must  therefore  be  e-xcused.  Baronius,  ashamed  to  lay 
any  stress  on  such  gross  and  palpable  forgeries,  con- 
tents himself  with  only  saying,  that  the  popes  had  no 
hand  in  forging  them  ;  and  that  they  never  made  use  of 
their  authority  to  support  their  own.  That  they  were 
concerned  in,  or  privy  to,  the  forging  of  those  letters,  I 
dare  not  affirm  :  but  that  they  countenanced  them,  as 
they  did  all  other  forgeries  tending  to  the  advancement 
of  their  see :  that  they  received  them  as  genuine,  and 
endeavoured  to  impose  them  upon  others;  nay,  that 
they  made  use  of  them  soon  after  their  first  appearance 
in  the  world,  to  establish  and  promote  the  authority  of 
their  see  ;  are  undoubted  matters  of  fact :  witness  the 
letter,  which  Nicolas  I.  wrote,  in  the  year  865,  to 
Hincmarus  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  to  the  other  bi- 
shops of  France,  who,  refusing  to  comply  with  some 
exorbitant  demands  of  the  pope,  had  rejected  the  de- 
cretals, on  which  those  demands  were  founded,  as 
v/ritings  that  had  been  lately  counterfeited.  Nicolas, 
in  his  answer  to  them,  maintains  the  authenticity  of 
those  letters,  exhorts  all,  \vho  profess  the  Catholic 
faith,  to  receive  them  with  due  reiteration,  and  claims, 
in  virtue  of  such  sacred  and  authentic  writings,  an  un- 
controlled authority  over  all  the  churches  of  the  world, 
as  lodged  from  the  beginning  in  his  see.  (Nic.  I.  ep.  42.) 
And  was  not  this  making  use  of  the  supposed  authority 
of  those  decretals  to  promote  bis  own'?  Nicolas  seems 
to  have  believed  the  letters  to  be  genuine  ;  and,  if  he 
did,  he  was  certainly  mistaken,  and  erred  in  proposing, 
as  he  does,  spurious  pieces  fora^rm  and  strong  founda- 
tion of  our  belie.'",  as  well  as  our  practice.  If  he  did  not 
believe  them  to  be  genuine,  and  yet  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  bishops  of  France  that  they  were  so  ;  nay, 
and  claimed,  upon  the  authority  of  such  pieces,  a  power 
over  them,  and  their  churches  ;  a  worse  epithet  would 
suit  him  better  than  that  o(  fallible,  which  is  common 
to  all  men. 

The  first  who  published  these  decretals  was,  accord- 
ing to  Hincmarus,  Riculphus  bishop  of  Mentz,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  brought  them  from  Spain;  because 
the- name  of  Isidore  was  preli.xed  to  the  collection,  and 
a  famous  writer  ofthat  name,  namely,  Isidore,  Bishop  of 
Seville,  had  flourished  in  Spain  some  centuries  before. 
But  such  a  mean  and  scandalous  undertaking  is  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  so  great  a  prelate;  and  besides,  the 
author  of  the  supposed  decretals  has  copied,  verbatim, 
some  passages  from  the  council  of  Toledo  in  675,  and 
from  the  sixth  council  in  6S1,  whereas  Isidore  of  Seville 
died  in  636.  The  learned  Ellies  du  Pin  lays  this  for- 
gery at  the  door  of  some  German  or  Frenchman,  the 
letters  being  all  written  in  the  style  of  the  Germans 
and  French,  of  the  9th  century,  and  many  of  them  ad- 
dressed to  persons  of  these  two  nations.  Hincmarus 
was  mistaken,  in  supposing  the  forged  decretals  to  have 
been  first  published  by  Riculphus  of  Mentz  ;  for  in  some 
of  them  are  found  fragments  of  the  council  held  at 
Paris  in  829,  and  he  died  in  814.  They  were  first 
ushered  into  the  world,  and  forged  too,  in  all  likelihood, 
by  one  Benedict,  deacon  of  the  church  of  Mentz, 
though,  in  his  Preface  to  that  collection,  he  would  fain 
make  us  believe,  that  Autcarius,  the  successor  of  Ri- 
culphus, found  them  in  the  archives  of  that  church,  and 
that  they  had  been  placed  there  by  Riculphus,  who  had 
brought  them  from  Spain.  Autcarius,  in  whose  time 
Benedict  published  his  collection,  is  thought  to  have 
been  privy  to  the  imposture.  The  name  of  Isadore, 
which  was  then  very  common  in  Spain,  %vas  prefixed  to 
it,  to  persuade  the  world,  that  the  decretals  were 
brought  from  that  country,  and  not  forged  at  Mentz, 
where  they  first  appeared.  However,  tihey  were  sus- 
pected by  some,  even  in  that  dark  age,  and  absolutely 
rejected  by  Hincmarus  of  Rheims,  as  writings  of  no 
authority.    But  the  popes,  whose  pretensions  they  were 


gen,'Eusebius,^  and  all  the  ancients,  the  person 
whom  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians,^ names  among  those  who  had  "labour- 
ed with  him  in  the  gospel,  and  whose  names 
were  in  the  book  of  life."  Hence  Chrysos- 
tom  conclades,  that,  together  with  St.  Luke 
and  Timothy,  he  attended  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  in  all  his  journeys.*  Irenaeus  assures 
us,  that  he  had  not  only  seen  the  apostles  and 
conversed  with  them,  but  that,  when  he  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Rome,  he  still  heard 
their  voices  sounding  in  his  ears,  still  had 
before  his  eyes  the  rules  and  good  example 
they  had  given  him.^  Origen  styles  him  the 
disciple  of  the  apostles  ;^  Ruffinus,  almost  an 
apostle  f  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  an  apos- 
tle.^ That  he  was  well  versed  in  every 
branch  of  learning,  especially  in  polite  litera- 
ture, descended  of  a  senatorian  family,  and 
nearly  related  to  the  Caesars,  is  what  we  read 
in  Eucherius^  and  Kilus,'"  who  seem  to  have 
followed  therein  the  Recognitions,  a  book  of 
no  authority.  Eucherins  perhaps  confounded, 
as  others  have  done.  Pope  Clement  with 
Flavius  Clemens,  who  was  son  to  Flavius 
Sabinus,  the  only  brother  of  Vespasian,  and 
suffered  death  for  the  Christian  religion  in 
the  persecution  of  Domitian  ;"  for  Pope  Cle- 
ment was,  as  himself  seems  to  insinuate, 
rather  of  the  race  of  Jacob  than  of  the  Caesars.'^ 
Upon  the  death  of  Anacletus  he  was  unani- 
mously chosen  by  the  people  and  clergy  of 
Rome  to  succeed  him.  He  had  been  named, 
say  some,  to  that  dignity  by  St.  Peter  him- 
self, preferably  to  Linus  and  Anacletus  ;^^  but 
had  declined  it,  finding  that  the  faithful  were 
not  all  equally  disposed  to  submit  to  the 
judgment  and  authority  of  St.  Peter.  He 
therefore  withdrew  ;  and,  as  he  was  of  a  mild 
and  pacific  disposition,  led  a  retired  life  to 


calculated  to  favor,  exerting  all  their  authority  to 
bring  them  into  repute,  they  were  in  the  end  univer- 
sally received,  and  inserted  into  all  the  collections  of 
canons.  At  present  they  are  so  universally  exploded, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  writer,  no,  not  even  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  patronize  or 
defend  them  But  the  work  is  done,  for  which  they 
were  intended  ;  and  now  that  the  edifice  can  stand  by 
itself,  no  matter  what  becomes  of  the  stays  that  sup- 
ported it  when  it  could  not.  These  decretals  may  be 
justly  looked  upon  as  a  standing  monument  of  the  ig- 
norance, superstition,  and  credulity,  that  universally 
prevailed  in  the  church,  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  I  shall  con- 
clude with  observing,  that,  from  these  decretals, 
Anastasius  the  Bibliothecarian,  and  after  him  Platina, 
have  chiefly  copied  what  they  relate  of  the  first  popes, 
supposing  them  to  have  really  done  what,  in  those 
spurious  pieces,  they  are  said  to  have  done. 

I  Origen,  in  Jo.  p.  143.        »  Euseb.  I.  3,  c.  15. 

3  Philip,  iv.  3.  «  Chrys.  in  Phil.  hom.  13. 

t  Iren.  1.  3,  c.  3.    '  •  Orig.  Pr.  in  1.  3,  c.  3 

1  Ruf.  ad  Orig.  p.  195.         s  Clem,  strora.  4. 

9  Euch.  ad  Val.  p.  19.        '«  Nil.  1.  2,  ep.  49. 

u  Dio,  1.  65 ;  Suet,  in  Dom.  c.  15;  Orig.  in  Cels.  1. 1,  p.  5. 

'»  Clem.  ep.  1,  c.  4.  "  Epiph.  heer.  27,  c.  6. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[Clement. 


His  famous  Epistle  to  tlie  Corintliiaiis.    Unjustly  criticised  by  Photius.    Thought  lost,  but  appears  again.     Cle- 
ment (lies.     His  fabulous  acts.     The  miracles  he  wrought  unknown  to  Irenceus. 


the  death  of  Anacletus,  when  he  was  forced 
to  accept  of  the  dignity  which  he  had  before 
declined.  Thus  Ruffinus,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Recognitions;  which  appears  to  me,  I 
must  own,  a  very  improbable  tale.  During 
his  pontificate  happened  an  impious  and  de- 
testable division,  to  use  his  own  terms,  among 
the  Christians  of  Corinth,  which  obliged 
them  to  have  recourse  to  other  churches,  es- 
pecially to  that  of  Rome ;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion was  written  that  famous  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  so  much  magnified  by  the  an- 
cients, and  publicly  read,  not  only  in  the 
Church  of  Corinth,  as  Dionysius 'assures  us, 
who  was  bishop  of  that  city  in  180,  but  in  many 
other  churches,  to  the  time  of  Eusebius,  and 
St.  Jerome,'  and  perhaps  long  after.  It  was 
by  some  ranked  among  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Scripture,  and  by  all  reverenced  next 
to  them.^  It  was  written  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  the  whole 
Church  it  is,  in  express  terms,  ascribed  by 
Irenajus,^  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who 
calls  it  the  Epistle  of  the  Romans  to  the 
Corinthians.*  However,  it  was  composed 
by  Clement,  in  the  name  of  the  church  ;  for, 
in  the  primitive  times,  bishops  did  nothing  by 
themselves,  but  every  thing  jointly  with  their 
churches :  "  We  advise,"  "  We  exhort," 
"We  recommend,"  &c.,  was  their  usual 
style  ;  which  the  popes  still  observe,  though 
ihey  mean  only  themselves;  for  they  scorn 
to  join  either  with  the  people  or  clergy.  The 
style  of  this  excellent  letter  is  plain,  clear, 
full  of  energy,  without  any  useless  orna- 
ments ;  and  the  whole  written  with  the  sim- 
plicity, as  Photius  observes,^  that  the  Church 
requires  in  ecclesiastical  writers.  There  is 
so  great  an  affinity,  both  as  to  the  sense  and 
the  words,  between  this  epistle,  and  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  that  some  have  concluded 
Clement  to  have  been  the  translator,  nay,  and 
the  author  of  that  epistle.^  In  Clement's 
epistle  Photius  discovers,  as  he  thinks,  three 
faults;  viz.,  that  he  supposes  other  worlds 
beyond  the  ocean;  that  he  speaks  of  the 
ph(Knix  as  a  real  bird  ;  and  that  he  uses  words 
expressing  the  humanity  of  our  Saviour,  and 
not  his  divinity.  But,  as  to  the  first  of  these 
objections,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  now, 
that  we  know  for  certain,  what  was  but  doubt- 
fully advanced  by  the  ancients  ;  in  speaking 
of  the  phcEnix  ho  complies  with  the  opinion 
universally  received  in  those  days  by  the 
learned,  both  among  the  Christians  and  pa- 
gans. As  to  the  third  objection,  Photius  must 
not  have  observed,  that  he  styles  our  Savior's 
sufferings,  the  sufferings  of  God,  which  was 
acknowledging  his  divinity.  This  epistle,  the 
most  precious  and  valuable  treasure  the  church 
can  boast,  after  the  Holy  Scriptures,  was 
for  many  ages  bewailed  as  lost;  but,  in  1G33, 


t  Euseb.  1.  3,  c.  16 ;  Ilicr.  vir.  ill.  c.  15. 
a  Vide  Iren.  1.  3,  c.  3,  Eusoh.  1.  3,  c.  16,  et  38;  et  I.  4, 
e.  23.  '  Iren.  ib. 

••  Clem.  Strom.  5.  '  Phot.  c.  126. 

•  Eustb.  1.  3,  c.  38;  et  1.  0,  c.  25;  Ilier.  vir.  ill.  c.  10. 


it  was  again  restored  to  the  Christian  world, 
by  Patricius  Junius,  a  north  Briton,  who  pub- 
lished it  from  a  manuscript,  written  by  an 
Egyptian  lady,  named  Thecla,  about  the  time 
of  the  great  Council  of  Nice,  and  afterwards 
brought  over  into  England.'  That  this  piece 
is  genuine,  appears  from  a  great  many  pas- 
sages quoted  out  of  it  by  the  ancients. 

The  most  remarkable  event  that  happened 
in  the  pontificate  of  Clement,  was  the  perse- 
cution of  Domitian  ;  but  what  part  he  bore  in 
it  we  can  learn  from  no  credible  author.  He 
died,  according  to  Eusebius,^  in  the  third 
year  of  Trajan's  reign,  that  is,  in  the  100th 
of  the  Christian  era.  In  the  canon  of  the 
mass  he  has  a  place,  with  his  two  predeces- 
sors, among  the  martyrs ;  but  Telesphorus, 
the  seventh  Bishop  of  Rome,  is  the  first,  as  I 
have  observed  above,  who  was  acknowledged 
as  such  by  Irenseus,  whose  authority  is  of  far 
greater  weight  than  that  of  Ruffinus,  or  Pope 
Zosimus,  who  suppose  him  to  have  died  for 
the  confession  of  the  faith. ^  In  the  Acts  of 
Clement,  to  which  Gregory  of  Tours  gave  an 
entire  credit,''  and  after  him  many  others,  es- 
pecially the  two  credulous  annalists,  Baro- 
nius,5and  Alford,''  in  his  Annals  of  the  British 
Church,  we  read,  that  Clement  was  banished 
by  Trajan  into  the  Chersonesus,  beyond  the 
Euxine  sea  ;  that  there  he  caused  a  fountain 
to  spring  up  miraculously  for  the  relief  of  the 
Christians  confined  to  the  same  inhospitable 
region ;  that  he  converted  the  whole  country 
to  the  faith,  which  provoked  the  emperor  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  ordered  him  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  with  an  anchor  fastened 
to  his  neck.  It  is  added,  that,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  his  death,  the  sea  retired  to  the 
place  where  he  had  been  drowned,  though 
three  long  miles  from  the  shore;  that  upon  its 
retiring,  there  appeared  a  most  magnificent 
temple,  all  of  the  finest  marble ;  and  in  the 
temple  a  stately  monument,  in  which  was 
found  the  body  of  the  saint;  that  the  sea  con- 
tinued thus  retiring  every  year  on  the  same 
day,  not  daring,  for  the  space  of  seven  days, 
to  return  to  its  usual  bounds,  that  the  Chris- 
tians might,  at  their  leisure,  and  without  ap- 
prehension of  danger,  perform  their  devotions 
in  honour  of  the  saint.  To  crown  the  whole, 
they  add,  that,  one  year,  a  mother  having 
heedlessly  left  her  young  child  in  the  temple, 
uj)on  iter  return,  next  year,  she  found  it  not 
only  alive,  but  in  perfect  health.''  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  such  stupendous  miracles  by 
Irenceus,  who  was  brought  up  under  PoJycarp 
Bishop  of  Smyrna,  in  Asia,  at  the  very  time 
Clement  is  supposed  to  have  suffered,  and 
who  speaks  of  him  at  length.  His  silence  is 
a  plain  demonstration  that  they  were  un- 
known to  him;  and  they  must  have  been 
known,  had  they  been  true. 

Besides,  the  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  of 

•  Not.  Jun.  p.  3 ;  Not.  Cotel.  p.  8.  «  Eus.  I.  3,  c.  34. 
3  Kuf.  Orig.  1. 1,  p.  778  ;  Concil.  per  Lab.  t.  2,  p.  1558. 
«  Greg.  Tur.  dc  gior.  martyr,  c.  35.  « Bar.  ad  ann.  102. 
6  Air.  ad  ann.  eund.  i  Greg.  Tur.  ib. 
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Other  writings  ascribed  to  Clement.     A  second  letter  to  the  Corinthians.    Five  other  letters.    His  Itinerary.    Th 
Recognitions.    St.  Peter's  Dialogues  with  Apion.    The  Apostolic  Constitutions.    The  Canons  of  the  Apostles. 

which  1  have  spoken  above,several  Other  pieces 
are  ascribed  to  Clement ;  namely,  a  second 
letter  to  the  Corinthians;  which  is,  without 
all  doubt,  very  ancient;  but  Eusebius  doubts 
whether  it  was  written  by  Clement;'  and 
both  St.  Jerom,^  and  Photius,^  absolutely  re- 
ject it.  Five  other  letters,  placed  amontr  the 
decretals,  whereof  the  first,  more  ancient  than 
the  rest,  was  trarislated  by  Ruffinus,  and  is 
quoted  by  the  Council  of  Vaison,  held  in 
442.''  However,  it  is  generally  looked  upon 
as  a  spurious  piece;  for  the  author  of  it,  who- 
ever he  was,  acquaints  St.  James,  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  who  died  lons;  before  St.  Peter, 
with  St.  Peter's  death .5  Clement's  Itinerary, 
which,  in  Photius's  time,  was  prefixed,  by 
way  of  Preface,  to  the  Recognitions.^  The 
Recognitions,  relating,  under  the  name  of 
Clement,  the  actions  of  St.  Peter,  his  Inter- 
vievv  with  Simon  the  Magician,  how  Clement 
himself  knew  again  his  father  and  his  bro- 
thers, whom  he  had  forgot;  whence  the 
whole  work  took  the  name  of  Recognitions, 
that  is,  of  knowing  again .-  it  is  likewise  called 
the  Itinerary  of  St.  Peter,  the  Acts  of  St. 
Peter,  the  Acts  of  St.  Clement.''  The  Recog- 
nitions are  quoted  by  Origen,^  Epiphanius,^ 
and  Ruffinus,"'  as  the  work  of  Clement;  but 
these  writers,  at  the  same  time,  own  them  to 
have  been  altered  in  several  places,  and  falsi- 
fied by  the  heretics;  nay,  Epiphanius  tells 
us,  that  the  Ebionites  scarce  left  any  thing 
sound  in  them."  The  author  was  well  versed 
in  philosophy,  mathematics,  astrology,  and 
most  other  sciences,  but  not  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  doctrine  of  the  church  ;  whence 
his  work  is  absolutely  rejected  by  Athana- 
sius,'^  and  now  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
piece  falsely  ascribed  to  Clement.  St.  Peter's 
Dialogues  with  Apion  were  probably  written 
in  the  third  century,  and,  to  gain  credit, 
fathered  upon  Clement;  for  Eusebius  writes, 
that  there  had  lately  appeared  a  long  work, 
under  the  name  of  ('lement,  containing  dia- 
logues between  St.  Peter  and  Apion."'  As  to 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  if  that  work  is 
different  from  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles, 
mentioned  by  Athanasius  and  Eusel)ius, 
Epiphanius  is  the  first  who  speaks  of  it:  it 
appears,  at  least,  from  Dionysius  of  Alexan- 
dria, that,  in  the  year  250,  the  Constitutions 
either  had  not  yet  appeared,  or  were  of  no  re- 
pute in  the  church.'''  Epiphanius  tells  us, 
that  many  suspected  them ;  but,  as  for  him- 
self, he  received  them,  since  he  found  nothing 
in  them  repugnant  to  the  faith,  or  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church."  But  as  he  quotes  seve- 
ral passages  out  of  them,  which  are  not  to  be 


«  Euseb.  I.  3,  c.  38.       a  Hier.  vir.  ill.  c.  15. 

'  Phot.  c.  113.  4  Conril.  per  Labb.  t.  3,  p.  1458. 

s  Vide  Blond.  Decret.  p  25,  28. 

«  Phot.  c.  113. 

T  Cntelfr.  not.  in  script,  Apo.sf.  p.  353. 

s  Oris.  Philocal.  c.  23,  p.  81,  82. 

»  Epiph.  bar.  30,  c.  15. 

>o  Riif.  ad  Orig.  p.  195.  'i  Epiph.  hrcr.  30,  p.  65. 

«»  Athan.  syni.  p.  154.  "  Euseb.  1.  3,  c.  38. 

««  Ign.  prol.  c.  8,  p.  54.  i»  Epiph.  hser.  70,  p.  822. 
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found  now,  we  may  well  conclude,  that,  since 
his  time,  they  have  been  either  altered  or 
curtailed.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  in  the  second 
canon  of  the  Council,  that,  in  692,  was  held 
at  Constantinople,  in  a  tower  of  the  imperial 
palace,  called  Trullus,  that  is,  the  Cupola, 
declare,  that  they  had  been  falsified,  in 
several  places,  by  the  heretics.  Photius 
thinks  that,  with  respect  to  the  style,  they 
fall  short  of  the  Recognitions,  but  far  excel 
them  in  the  purity  of  the  doctrine,  adding,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  clear 
them  from  the  imputation  of  Arianism.'  Dr. 
Pearson  takes  them  to  be  a  collection  of 
several  pieces,  published  in  the  earliest  times, 
under  the  name  of  the  apostles,  and  contain- 
ing, as  was  pretended,  the  instructions  they 
had  given.*  Albaspina?us,  Bishop  of  Orange, 
thinks  the  matter  they  contain  excellent,  and 
the  whole  agreeable  to  the  discipline  observed 
by  the  Greek  Church,  during  the  four  first 
centuries ;  but  nevertheless  he  looks  upon 
them  only  as  a  collection  of  the  different  cus- 
toms that  were  established,  by  degrees,  in 
the  church,  and  some  of  which  were  disputed 
even  in  the  fourth  century  ;^  so  that  they  can 
by  no  means  be  ascribed  either  to  the  apos- 
tles, or  to  Clement.  The  Constitutions  end 
with  eighty-five  canons,  long  known  by  the 
title  of  The  Canons  of  the  Apostles*;  but,  as 
they  contain  several  things  that  were  not  re- 
ceived in  the  apostles'  time,  nor  in  Clement's, 
the  ablest  critics  are  of  opinion,  that  they 
likewise  are  but  a  collection  of  several  de- 
crees made  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church, 
and  that  they  were  not  collected  into  one 
body  till  the  third  century.''  I  don't  find 
them  quoted  before  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople in  394.  The  Greeks,  in  the  Council 
of  the  year  C02,  mentioned  above,  bound 
themselves  to  the  observance  of  them ;  but  they 
are  all  rejected  by  Pope  Gelasius:  however, 
Dion5'sius  Exiguus  having,  not  long  after, 
placed  the  first  fifty  at  the  head  of  his  collec- 
tion, they  were  received  by  degrees;  but  the 
other  thirty-five  have  not  been  admitted  to 
this  day. 

Upon  the  whole,  of  the  many  writings 
ascribed  to  Clement,  the  first  letter  to  the 
Corinthians  is  the  only  one  undoubtedly  his  : 
and  what  a  wide  difference  appears,  as  to  the 
spirit  and  style  between  that  excellent  piece 
and  the  briefs,  bulls,  mandates,  &c.,  of  his 
successors]  He  does  not  command,  but 
exhorts;  he  does  not  threaten  but  en- 
treats; he  does  not  thunder  anathemas  and 
excommunications,  but  employs  the  most 
mild  and  gentle  persuasives,  even  with  the 
authors  of  the  schism.  Had  he  known  him- 
self to  be  the  infallible  and  unerring  judge  of 
controversies,  from  whose  tribunal  lay  no 
appeal :  had  the  Corinthians  believed  them- 
selves bound,  on  pain  of  damnation,  to  sub- 
mit to  his  decisions,  there  had  been  no  room 

1  Phot.  c.  113.  »  Pears,  in  Ign.  t.  1,  p.  60,  61. 

3  Alb.  obser.  I.  1,  c.  3,  p.  37,  38. 
••  Idem  ib.  et  Ign.  prol.  c.  15,  p.  103. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[Alexander. 


Clement's  Infallibility  unknown  to  liini,  and  to  the  Corinthians.     Evaristus  governs  nine  years.    Alexander 
not-a  Martyr.     The  Institution  of  Holy  Water  falsely  ascribed  to  him. 


for  reasons,  arguments,  and  persuasives  ;  "he 
ought  to  have  exerted  the  power  with  which 
he  was  vested,  and  put  an  end  to  all  disputes, 
in  the  peremptory  style  of  his  successors, 
"  We  declare,  and  command  all  men  to  com- 
ply with  this  our  declaration,  on  pain  of  in- 
curring the  indignation  of  the  Almighty ; 
and,"  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  "of  his 


blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul."  But  it 
was  not  till  some  ages  after,  that  the  popes 
found  out  their  infallibility,  or  rather  their 
flattering  divines  found  it  out  for  them;  so 
that  this  invaluable  privilege  lying  dormant, 
men  were  obliged,  for  a  long  time,  to  make 
use  of  their  reason,  in  deciding  religious  con- 
troversies. 


EVARISTUS,  FOURTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Trajan.] 


[Year  of  Christ  100.]  Clement  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Evaristus,  Evaristes,  or  Aristus, 
as  he  is  called  in  the  most  ancient  catalogue 
of  the  popes,'  in  tiie  tliird  year  of  Trajan's 
reign,  that  is,  in  the  close  of  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  He  governed  about 
nine  years,  that  is,  to  the  twelfth  year  of  Tra- 
jan, and  the  109th  of  Christ.^  Eusebius,  in 
his  Chronicle,  supposes  him  to  have  died  in 
the  year  107;*  and,  in  his  history,  says,  that 
his  death  happened  about  the  year  109  ;''but,  in 
the  series  and  succession  of  the  popes,  that 
writer  is  every  where  consistent  with  himself 
in  his  nistor)',  and  quite  otherwise  in  his 
Chronicle.     Besides,  the  history  ought  to  cor- 


rect the  Chronicle,  as  being  posterior  to  it. 
To  Evaristus  are  ascribed  two  decretals,  the 
distribution  of  the  titles  or  parishes  of  Home, 
on  which  Baronius  makes  a  long  descant,' 
and  an  order,  that  bishops,  when  they 
preached,  should  be  always  attended  by  seven 
deacons.^  But  these  and  many  other  things 
of  the  same  nature,  we  read  only  in  Baronius, 
Platina,  Anastasius,  Ciaconius,  &c.,  and  my 
design  is,  as  I  have  declared  in  the  preface, 
to  follow  the  ancients  alone,  in  the  history  of 
the  ancient  popes;  and  therefore  I  shall  take 
no  notice  of  what  the  moderns  advance,  un- 
less I  find  it  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  oriofinal  writers. 


ALEXiVNDER,  FIFTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Trajan,  Adrian.] 


[Year  of  Christ  109.]  Sixtus  is  placed, 
by  Optatus  Milevitanus,^  immediately  after 
Evaristus ;  but  that  is  certainly  a  mistake, 
owing,  in  all  likelihood,  to  those  who  trans- 
cribed him,  since  Irenanis,^ Eusebius,"  Epipha- 
nius,*  and  even  St.  Augustin,^  who  follows 
Optatus  in  every  thing  else  relating  to  the 
popes,  place  Alexander  between  Evaristus 
and  Sixtus.  Ircna?us  reckons  Alexander  the 
fifth  Bishop  of  Rome;  so  that  we  agree  with 
the  most  authentic  and  unexceptionable 
writer  of  anticpiity  in  excluding  St.  Peter,  and 
supposing  Cletus  and  Anaclctus  to  be  one 
and  the  same  person."  Alexander  governed 
ten  years  and  some  months  ;  and  died  in  the 
third  year  of  Adrian,  and  119  of  Christ."  We 
can  learn  nothing  of  the  ancients  concerning 
him :  he  is  worshipped  indeed  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  as  a  martyr;  but  that  title  is  not 
given  him  by  Iren?eus  :  and  as  for  tiie  Venera- 
ble Bede,  who  ranks  him  among  the  martyrs. 


1  Buch.  p.  270. 
3  Euseb.  chron.  1.  4,  c.  1. 
»  Opt.  1.  2,  p.  48. 
'  Euseb.  1.  4,  c.  1. 
9  Aug.  ep.  165. 
"  Idem,  1.  4,  c.  5. 


2  Euseb.  1.  3,  c.  ."{l. 
•  Idem.  1.  3,  c.  31. 
« Ireu.  1.  3,  c.  6. 
8  Epiph.  haT.  27,  c.  0. 
10  Euseb.  I.  5,  c.  G. 


he  was  led  into  that  mistake  by  the  Acts  of 
St.  Alexander,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Pearson,  were  composed  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, but  are  now  universally  rejected  as 
fabulous.  Platina  ascribes  to  Pope  Alex- 
ander the  institution  of  holy  water,^  which 
Baronius  takes  very  much  amiss  of  him, 
since  he  thereby  robs  the  apostles  of  an 
honour  due  to  them;  for  by  the  apostles,  in 
his  opinion,  v/ns  first  introduced  the  use  of 
holy  water.''  But  if  we  trace  up  this  holy 
water  to  the  fountain  head,  we  shall  find  that 
it  arises  from  an  unhallowed  spring,  from  the 
lustral  water  of  the  Pagans;  for  peace  being 
restored  to  the  church  by  (^onstantine,  the 
Christians  began,  as  a  modern  writer  well 
observes,'^  to  adopt  the  ceremonies  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. Several  cities  in  Italy,  France,  Ger- 
man}', Spain,  &c.,  pretend  to  have  relics  of 
this  pope,  insomuch  that,  were  they  all  put 
together,  they  would  form  at  least  twenty 
entire  bodies.® 


'  Har.  ann.  112.  »  Idem,  ann.  121. 

3  Platin.  in  ej.  vit.  *  Bar.  ad  ann.  132,  N.  3. 

6  Le  Sueur,  hist,  de  I'Egl.  et  de  I'Enip.  ad  ann.  108. 
6  Vid.  Bolland.    3   Maii,  p.  370,    et   Baillet   vies   de 
Saints,  3  de  Mai. 
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Decretals  also  ascribed  to  Sixtus.     His  Reliques.    Telesphorus  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome,  Martyr.    The  two 
heretics,  Valentine  and  Cerdo,  come  to  Rome. 


SIXTUS,  SIXTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 


[Adrian.] 


[Year  of  Christ  119.]  The  successor  of 
Alexander  is  named  Si.Ktus  by  Optatus'  and 
St.  Augustin;^  but  by  Irenajus,'' Eusebius,^ 
Epiphanius,^  and  .Terom,'^  Xystus:  which 
word  has  some  sicrnification  annexed  to  it  in 
Greek  ;  whereas  Sixtus  has  none  either  in 
Greek  or  Latin.  He  presided  ten  years 
accordinor  to  EusebiusJ  but  not  complete;  for 
he  was  raised  to  the  see  in  the  third  year  of 
Adrian,  of  Christ  119,  and  died  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  same  prince,  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  of  Christ  128.^  He  is  ranked 
among  the  martyrs  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass, 
and  in  all  the  martyroloories  :  but  his  imme- 
diate successor  is  the  first  to  whom  that  title 
is  given  by  Irenoeus.  To  Sixtus  are  ascribed 
two  decretals,  but  both  forged  in  latter  ages, 


as  plainly  appears  from  De  Marca,  from  Balu- 
zius,  and,  above  all,  from  the  haughty  title 
of  Universal  Bishop,  which  Sixtus  is  made 
to  assume  in  one  of  them  :  a  title,  as  F.  Pagi 
is  forced  to  confess,  unknown  to  the  bishops 
of  the  primitive  and  best  times.'  The  title 
of  Universal  would  be  better  adapted  to  the 
relics  of  this  pope,  than  to  his  episcopacy ; 
for  they  are  dispersed  all  over  the  Roman 
Catholic  world  :  but  Baillet  himself  looks 
upon  them  as  false,  and  unworthy  of  the 
worship  that  is  paid  to  them,  not  excepting 
even  those  that  were  given  by  Clement  X. 
to  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  caused  them  to  be 
placed  with  great  solemnity  in  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Michael  in  Lorrain.^ 


TELESPHORUS,  SEVENTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Adrian,  Antoninus  Pius.] 


[Year  of  Christ  138.]  Sixtus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Telesphorus  (or,  as  some  style 
him,  Thelesphorus,)  the  seventh  Bishop  of 
the  see  of  Rome.^  To  him  is  ascribed,  in 
some  editions  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius, 
the  institution  of  Lent;"*  but  in  none  of  the 
best  editions  nuention  is  made  of  such  an  in- 
stitution, and  scarce  in  any  manuscripts.'' 
Baronius  endeavours  to  prove,  that  this  fast 
was  instituted  by  the  apostles,  and  that 
Telesphorus  established  it  for  ever  by  a  de- 
cree ;  but  his  arguments  are  so  weak  that  he 


deserves  rather  to  be  pitied  than  answered. 
He  introduces  too  early  the  Bishops  of  Rome 
issuing  decrees,  and  prescribing  laws  to  the 
whole  church.  Telesphorus  was  the  first 
Bishop  of  Rome  who  suffered  death  for  the 
Christian  religion,  seeing  Irensus  distin- 
guishes him  with  the  title  of  Martyr,^  which 
this  author  gives  to  none  of  his  predecessors; 
but,  as  to  the  particulars  of  his  death,  the 
ancients  have  left  us  quite  in  the  dark.  He 
suffered  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  pontificate, 
the  first  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  139  of  Christ.'' 


HYGINUS,  EIGHTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Antoninus  Pius.] 


[Year  of  Christ  139.]  Hvginus,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Telesphorus,  governed  the  church 
but  four  years,  and  those  not  complete  ;  for, 
in  142,  we  find  Pius  already  in  that  see.'^ 
In  his  time  the  two  famous  heretics,  Valen- 

I  Opt.  1.  2,  p.  48.  a  Aug.  ep   53. 

3  Iren.  1.  S,  c.  3.  *  Euseb.  1.  4,  c.  4. 

s  Epiph.  ha-r.  97,  c.  6.  «  Ilier.  chron. 

■>  Euseb.  1.  3.  c.  3.  s  Euseb.  I.  4  c.  4,  &  5. 

siren.  I.  3,  c.  3  ;  Euseb.  1.  4,  c.  5. 

10  Bar.  ad  ann.  154. 

11  Not.  Seal,  in  chron.  216;  Not.  Pont,  in  chron.  p.  612. 
«»  Euseb.  1.  4,  c.  U 


tine  and  Cerdo,  came  to  Rome;  the  former 
from  Egypt,  and  the  latter  from  Syria,  to  dis- 
play their  new  doctrine  in  that  great  metro- 
polis. H3'ginus  no  doubt  opposed  them  with 
all  the  zeal  of  a  primitive  bishop  ;  but,  in 
spite  of  his  zeal,  they  gained  a  great  many 
proselytes  to  their  heterodox  opinions.*  His 
infallibility,  had   it  been   then  known   and 

'  Pagi  in  vit.  Sixt.  ^  Baill.  ib.  6  d' Avril. 

3  Iren.  I.  .S,  c.  3.  «  Euseb.  I.  4,  c.  10. 

»Iren.  1.  3,  c.  4;  Philas.  c.  44;  Epiph.  ha:r.  41.  c.  1. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[Pios. 


Marcion  comes  to  Rome.    The  power  of  receiving  Appeals  disowned  by  the  Church  of  Rome.    Pius  no  Martyr. 

Writings  ascribed  to  him. 


believed,  would  have  soon  put  a  stop  to  the 
growing  evil.  The  church  of  Rome  honours 
Hyginus  among  her  martyrs;  but  none  of 
the  ancients  give  him  that  title.  To  him  is 
ascribed  the  use  of  god-fathers  and  god- 
mothers in  baptism,  and  the  ceremony  of  con- 
secrating   churches ;    but    upon    no    better 


grounds  than  the  two  decretals  are  Withered 
upon  him,  which  are,  by  all  the  learned,  re- 
jected as  spurious.  Hyginus  died  in  the 
year  142,  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  Antoninus 
Pius  ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried 
near  St.  Peter.' 


PIUS,  NINTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Antoninus  Pius.] 


[Year  of  Christ  142.]  Anicetus  is  placed 
next  to  Hyginus  by  Optatus,'  St.  Augustin,^ 
and  Epiphanius.^  But  who  would  not,  with 
Eusebius,*  rather  follow  Irena^us,^  and  Hege- 
sippus,^  naming  Pins''  immediately  after 
Hyginus,  since  the  former  wrote  in  the  time 
of  Eleutherius  the  second  bishop  after  Anice- 
tus ;  and  the  latter  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Anicetus,  and  continued  there  till  the  pon- 
tificate of  Eleutherius. 

In  the  time  of  Pius,  Marcion,  a  native  of 
Pontus,  and  the  son  of  a  bishop  of  the  holy 
Catholic  Church,  says  Epiphanius,^  being 
excommunicated  by  his  father  for  debauching 
a  virgin,  and  finding  he  could  by  no  means 
prevail  upon  the  venerable  prelate  to  receive 
him  again  into  the  church,  abandoned  bis 
native  city,  supposed  to  be  Sinope,  and  fled 
to  Rome.  Upon  bis  arrival  there,  he  applied 
to  the  elders  of  that  church,  entreating  them 
to  admit  him  to  their  communion.  But  those 
holy  men,  wlio  had  been  taught  by  the  disci- 
ples of  the  apostles,  instead  of  complying 
with  his  request,  returned  him  this  answer: 
"  We  cannot  admit  you  without  leave  from 
your  holy  father ;  nor  can  we,  as  we  are  all 
united  in  the  same  faith,  and  the  same  senti- 
ments, undo  what  our  holy  colleague  your 
father  has  done."  Thus  Epiphanius.*  Had 
Bellarmine  lived  in  those  days,  he  had  taught 
them  another  doctrine,  a  doctrine  which, 
however  necessary,  the  apostles  liad  forgot  to 
deliver  to  their  disciples,  viz.,  That  the  see  of 
Rome  was  raised  above  all  other  sees ;  that  the 
appeals  of  the  whole  catholic  church  were  to 
be  brought  to  it;  that  no  appeals  were  to  be 
made  from  it;  that  it  was  to  judge  of  the 
whole  church,  but  be  judged  by  none.  Mar- 
cion did  not  apply  to  IMus,  as  the  reader  must 
have  observed,  or  at  least  did  not  apply  to 
him  alone,  but  to  the  elders,  who  disclaimed 
all  power  of  reversing  the  sentence  of  a  par- 
ticular bishop  or  judge.  And  is  not  this  an 
evident  and  incontestable  proof  that  the  power 
of  receiving  appeals  was  not  known,  or 
thought  of,  in  those  days  ?     And  yet,  who 


>  Opt.  1.  2,  p.  48. 
'Epiph  hKr.  42. 
'  len.l.  3.C.3. 
'  Epiph.  bar.  42,  c.  1. 


a  Aug.  ep.  53. 

*  Eiiseb.  1.  5,  c.  24. 

0  Apud.  Euseb.  1.  4,  c.  22. 

<  Idem  ib. 


would  believe  it?  Bellarmine  has  the  assu- 
rance to  allege  this  very  case  as  an  argument 
to  prove  in  the  pope  a  power  of  receiving  ap- 
peals.^ But  what  would  become  of  this  pre- 
rogative, should  the  pope  return  the  same 
answer  to  every  appellant  1 

Pius  governed  the  church  for  the  space  of 
fifteen  years,  and  died  in  157,  the  twentieth 
of  Antoninus.^  The  Roman  martyrology  tells 
us,  that  he  was  martyred  in  the  persecution 
of  Antoninus  Pius ;  but  in  that  prince's  reign 
there  was  no  persecution  ;  nor  is  the  title  of 
martyr  given  him  by.  Irenaeus.  Baronius 
ascribes  to  this  pope  a  decree,  commanding 
the  festival  of  Easter  to  be  kept  on  Sunday, 
and  quotes  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius.*  This 
decree  is  indeed  mentioned  in  some  editions 
of  that  writer;  but  Scaliger  assures  us,  that 
no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  any  manuscript 
copy;  and  therefore  he  has  left  it  out  in  his 
edition.*  As  to  the  celebration  of  Easter,  it 
is  manifest  from  Irenseus  that  though  Pius, 
as  well  as  his  predecessors  Sixtus,Telespho- 
rus  and  Hyginus,  differed  from  the  bishops  of 
Asia,  yet  they  did  not  on  that  account  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  their  communion.*  On 
this  pope  arc  fathered  several  spurious  pieces, 
namely,  some  decrees,  two  letters  ranked 
among  the  decretals,  and  two  more  written  to 
Justus  bishop  of  Vienne,  in  Dauphine.  The  de- 
crees, as  well  as  the  decretals,  are  universally 
rejected  ;  and  yet  F.  Pagi  quotes  one  of  them 
to  prove  the  real  presence  in  the  sacrament." 
The  two  letters  to  .Justus  are  deemed  genuine 
by  Baronius,^  by  Cardinal  Bona,^  and  by 
IMondel  in  bis  Treatise  of  the  Syl)ils,"'  who 
nevertheless  suspects  them  elsewhere."  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  absolutely  rejected 
as  false  by  Dr.  Pearson,'^  by  Cotelerius,''and 
Natalis  Alexander,''*  who  discover  several  ex- 
pressions in  them  that  were  not  in  use  till 
some  ages  after,  and  a  great  many  incohe- 


.  Bnlland.  April,  p.  22.       «  Bell.  1.  2,  c.  21. 

3  Kiiscb.  1  4,  c.  11.  *  Bar.  ad  ann.  159. 

'  Euseb.  chron.  not.  Seal.  p.  119. 

6  Euseb.  1.  5,  c.  24.  ■>  Pagi  in  Pio,  n.  2. 

«  Bar.  ad  ann.  IfiG.  s  Bona  rer.  liturgic.  1.  l,c.  3. 

'0  Blond.  1.  2,  r.  (i.  "  Idem  de  la  primaut^. 

'»  Pears,  in  Ign.  1.  2,  p.  170. 
'»  Cotel.  not.  in  .script.  Apost.  p.  42,  43. 
'•Nat.  Alex.  t.  l,p.  89. 
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St.  Polycarp  comes  to  Rome,  and  reclaims  many  from  the  errors  of  Marcion.    Anicetus  and  he  disagree  about  the 
celebration  of  Easter,  but  part  without  breach  of  charity.     Hegesippus  and  St.  Justin  at  Rome. 

rencies.  To  say  with  Le  Sdeur,  that  they  were  |  angel  appearing- to  him  in  the  disguise  of  a 
written  originally  in  Greek,  and  in  latter  shepherd,  is  said  to  have  written  a  book 
times  translated  into  Latin,'  is  but  a  poor  showing  that  Easter  ought  to  be  kept  on  Sun- 
evasion,  As  for  the  fable  of  Hermes,  the  day,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Platina,  and  such- 
brother  of  Pius,  who,  by  the  command  of  an  1  like  writers. 


ANICETUS,  TENTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Antoninus,  M.  Aurelius.] 


[Year  of  Christ  157.]  Pius  was  succeed- 
ed by  Anicetus,  in  whose  time  Valentine  the 
heretic,  who  came  to  Rome  in  the  pontificate 
of  Hyginus,  and  had  gained  many  proselytes 
under  Pius,  continued  sowing  his  pestilential 
errors  among  the  members  of  that  church : 
but  many  whom  he  had  seduced  were  re- 
claimed by  St.  Polycarp,  formerly  the  disci- 
ple of  St.  .lohn  the  Evangelist,  and  then 
Bishop  of  Smyrna.  His  declaring  to  them, 
that  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  church  was 
the  doctrine  he  had  learnt  of  the  apostles, 
made  such  an  impression  on  their  minds,  that 
they  abjured  the  errors  of  Valentine,  and  re- 
turned to  the  communion  of  the  faithful.^ 
They  preferred  the  bare  word  of  Polycarp, 
who  claimed  no  infallibility,  to  the  infallible 
authority  of  Hyginus,  Pius,  and  Anicetus. 
This  is  a  plain  proof  that  the  popes  had  not 
yet  begun  to  exert  their  infallibility;  or,  if 
they  had,  that  it  was  not  acknowledged. 
What  brought  St.  Polycarp  to  Rome  was  the 
controversy  about  the  celebration  of  Easter, 
which  at  this  time  began  to  grow  very  warm 
between  the  eastern  and  western  churches.^ 
All  the  churches  of  the  east,  and  amongst  the 
rest  that  of  Smyrna,  kept  Easter  on  the  14th 
day  of  the  moon  of  the  first  month,  in  con- 
formity to  the  custom  of  the  Jews :  on  the 
other  hand,  Anicetus  would  neither  conform 
to  that  custom  himself,  nor  suffer  any  under 
his  jurisdiction  to  conform  to  it,  obliging  them 
to  celebrate  that  solemnity  on  the  Sunday 
next  following  the  14th  of  the  moon.  That 
this  dispute  might  not  occasion  a  schism  in 
the  church,  Polycarp  undertook  a  journey  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  confer  with  the  bishop  of 
that  city,  who  was  the  chief  opposer  of  the 
Quartodecimans.'*  But  it  happened  in  this,  as 
it  does  in  most  religious  disputes,  they  parted 
each  retaining  his  own  way  of  thinking ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  what  happens  but  seldom, 
without  the  least  breach  of  that  charity  which 
is  the  great  and  fundamental  law  of  our  holy 
religion.  In  token  whereof  they  communi- 
cated together  at  the  holy  sacrament;  nay, 
Anicetus,  out  of  respect  to  St.  Polycarp, 
yielded  to  him  the  eucharist;*  that  is,  gave 


I  Sueur,  hist,  de  I'Egl.  &c.  ad  ann.  149. 

s  Iren.  1.  3,  c.  3,  &  1.  1,  c.  24.  3  Euseb.  1.  4,  c.  13. 

*  Iren.  apud  Euseb.  I.  iv.  c.  14. 

•  Euseb.  1.  5,  c.  23,  24. 


him  leave  to  consecrate  the  eucharist  in  his 
own  church  :  after  which  they  parted  in  peace, 
though  botli  determined  to  follow  the  ancient 
practice  of  their  respective  churches;'  St. 
Polycarp,  tliough  well  acquainted  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostles,  was  a  stranger,  it 
seems,  to  that  of  Bellarmine,  Earonius,  &c., 
viz.,  that  the  whole  Catholic  Church  is 
bound  to  conform  to  the  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  customs  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

In  the  time  of  Anicetus,  Hegesippus  and 
the  celebrated  martyr  St.  Justin  came  to 
Rome,  upon  what  occasion  is  uncertain.  The 
former,  continuing  there  to  the  pontificate  of 
Eleutherius,  wrote  a  book  on  the  doctrine 
which  in  that  church  had  been  conveyed 
down  from  the  apostles  to  Anicetus,  and  was 
still  observed,  says  he,  in  all  its  original 
purity.^  The  latter  opposed  with  great  zeal 
Marcion  and  his  followers,  publishing  a  book 
against  his  pernicious  tenets,  and  against 
heresies  in  general.''  It  was  at  Rome  that  he 
had  frequent  conferences  with  Crescens,  the 
Cynic,  a  man  of  some  note  at  that  time;  but, 
according  to  the  genius  of  his  sect,  proud, 
surly,  conceited,  and  a  declared  enemy  to  all 
who  professed  the  Christian  religion,  which 
he  painted  in  the  blackest  colours.'*  The 
malice  of  this  Cynic  procured  in  the  end  for 
our  zealous  and  learned  apologist  what  he 
had  long  and  most  ardently  wished,  the  glory 
of  sealing  with  his  blood  the  truth  which  he 
had  so  strenuously  defended  and  promoted 
with  his  pen.^  He  suffered  under  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  L.  Verus  about  the  year  167, 
towards  the  end  of  the  pontificate  of  Ani- 
cetus. 

To  this  pope  are  ascribed  by  Anastasius, 
Platina,  Ciaconius,  and  other  modern  writers, 
several  ordinances  and  decrees;  but  as  they 
are  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  ancients,  we 
do  not  think  them  worthy  of  our  noUce.  Ani- 
cetus governed  the  church,  according  to  Eu- 
sebius,^  eleven  years,  from  the  year  157  to  the 
eighth  year  of  M.  Aurelius,  that  is,  to  1G8  of 
the  Christian  era.  Raban,  Florus,  and  Anas- 
tasius, suppose  him  to  have  died  for  the  pro- 

■  Euseb.  I.  5,  c.  93,  24.  » Euseb.  I.  4,  c.  11. 

»  Just   Apol.  2,  p.  70 

'  Tatian.  orat.  onnt.  Gra^c.  p.  160. 

»  Euseb.  1.  4,  c.  16;  Epiph.  hier.  46,  c.  1. 

«  Euseb.  1.4,  c.  19. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[SOTEB. 


Anicetus  not  a  Martyr.     His  relics.     Snter's  charities  tn  tlip  distressed  Christians.     The  heresy  of  Montanus 
broaclied  in  his  time.    He  did  not  die  a  Martyr. 


fession  of  the  faith ;  which  was,  it  seems, 
unknown  to  Irena?us.  He  was  buried,  ac- 
cording to  some,  near  St.  Peter,  in  the  Vati- 
can ;  according  to  others,  in  the  burying-place 
of  Calixtus  ;'  out  of  wliich,  though  it  is  un- 
certain whether  he  was  buried  there  or  not, 
his  head  was  taken  in  1590,  and  given  by 
Urban  VH.  to  the  Jesuits  of  Municii,  in  Ba- 
varia, where  it  is  yearly,  with  great  solemni- 
ty, exposed  to  public  adoration  on  the  17th 


of  April,  the  anniversary,  as  is  supposed,  of 
his  death  :  his  body  was  taken  out  of  the 
same  place  in  lGO-1,  and  given  by  Clement 
VHI.  to  the  Duke  of  Altaemps,  who  caused 
it  to  be  conveyed  to  the  chapel  of  his  palace 
in  Rome,  and  to  be  deposited  there  in  a  mar- 
ble tomb,  formerly  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander;  where  it  is  worshipped  to  this 
day. 


SOTER,  ELEVENTH   BISHOP   OF  ROME. 

[M.    AURELIUS.] 


[Year  of  Christ  IfiH,]  Soter,  the  succes- 
sor of  Anicetus,  is  highly  commended  on 
account  of  his  extensive  charity  towards  the 
poor  of  other  churches,  but  more  especially 
towards  those  who  were  condemned  for  the 
confession  of  their'faith  to  work  in  the  mines.^ 
These  he  is  said  not  only  to  have  relieved  in 
their  distress  with  generous  gatherings  made 
for  that  purpose  at  Rome,  wherein  he  followed 
the  example  of  his  predecessors,  but  more- 
over to  have  sent  letters  to  them  in  their 
afflicted  condition.  This  we  learn  from  a 
letter  of  Dionysius,  then  Bishop  of  Corinth, 
which  was  an  answer  to  a  letter  from  Soter, 
and  the  Church  of  Rome.  Dionysius  returns 
thanks  to  the  Romans,  and  their  bishop,  for 
their  generosity  to  the  poor  of  Corinth  ;  ac- 
quaints Soter  that  his  letter  had  been  publicly 
read;  adds,  that  he  shall  cause  it  to  be  read 
for  the  future ;  and  closes  his  epistle  with 
great  encomiums  on  the  Romans,  who  had  so 
generously  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
indigent  Corinthians.^  This  laudable  custom 
did  not  end  with  the  second  century  of  the 
church;  for  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  writing 
about  the  year  2.01,  to  Stephen,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  says,  that  all  Syria  and  Arabia  felt 
the  good  effects  of  the  generosity  of  the 
Romans."*  And  some  years  after,  that  is, 
about  the  year  2G0,  Pope  Dionysius  being 
informed,  that  the  city  of  Cajsarea  in  Cappa- 
docia  had  been  ruined  by  the  wars,  and  many 
Christians  carried  into  captivity,  he  sent  large 
sums  to  ransom  them,  with  a  letter  to  the 
Church  of  Cacsarea,  which  was  still  read  in 


1  Vide  Holland.  April  17  &  22. 
>  Idem  lb. 


«  Enseb.  I.  4,  c.  23. 
*  Idem,  1.  7,  c.  5. 


St.  Basil's  time.'  Eusebius  tells  us,  that 
this  custom  continued  till  the  last  persecu 
tion.^  How  differently  the  immense  revenues 
of  the  see  of  Rome  are  employed  now,  those 
know  who  have  seen  the  extravagant  pomp, 
luxury,  and  parade  of  that  court.  In  the  year 
171,  the  fourth  of  Soter,  was  broached  the 
heresy  of  the  Montanists,  so  called  from  their 
ringleader  Montanus.^  Against  these,  Soter  is 
said,  by  an  anonymous  writer  of  some  anti- 
quity, to  have  composed  a  book,  which  was 
answered,  according  to  the  same  writer,  by 
Tertullian,  become  the  defender  of  that  sect:* 
but,  according  to  the  best  chronologists,  Ter- 
tullian did  not  turn  Montanist  till  many  years 
after  the  death  of  Soter;  and,  besides,  both 
Soter's  book,  and  TertuUian's  answer  to  it, 
were  quite  unknown  to  Eusebius,  and  even  to 
St.  Jerom,  who  took  great  delight  in  reading 
Tertullian.  Soter  presided  eight  years,  ac- 
cording to  Eusebius  ;5  that  is,  from  the  year 
168,  to  17G,  or  to  the  beginning  of  177,  the 
17th  year  of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  The 
title  of  martyr  is  given  him  by  the  modern 
writers,  but  not  by  IrenjEus,  or  any  of  the 
ancients.  To  him  are  falsely  ascribed  two 
epistles,  which  have  been  placed  among  the 
Decretals.  Where  he  was  buried  is  uncer- 
tain; but  iiis  body  is  worshipped,  at  present, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Sylvester  at  Rome,  and 
in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo  in  Spain.* 


•  Basil,  ep.  220.  «  Euseb.  1.  4,  c.  23. 
3  Euseb.  chron. 

*  Auct.  anonym,  de  hteres.  a  Sirmund.  edit.  har.  26, 
86,  p.  28,  79.  >■  Euseh.  1.  5,  p.  153. 

«Bar.  in  inartyrol.  22  April,  et  Bolland.  ad  eiind. 
diem. 
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The  martyrs  of  Lyons  write  to  Eleutherius.    Eleutherius  did  not  approve  the  prophecies  of  Montaiius.    Coun- 
cils held  without  consulting  the  Bishop  of  Rome.     Floriiius  and  IJlustus's  new  doctrine. 


ELEUTHERIUS,  TWELFTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[M.  AURELIUS,    COMMODUS.] 


[Year  of  Christ  176.]  Eleutherius  was 
deacon  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  1G8,  when 
Hegesippus  came  to  that  city;'  but  Soter,  the 
successor  of  Anicetus,  being  dead,  he  was 
chosen  to  govern  the  church  in  his  room.^  It 
is  certain,  that  his  election  was  known  in 
Gaul  before  the  death  of  the  martyrs  of  Lyons, 
so  famous  in  ecclesiastical  history  ;  fur  the 
controversy,  which  had  been  raised  some 
years  before  in  the  churches  of  Asia,  by  Mon- 
tanus  and  his  followers,  concerning  the  pro- 
phetic spirit  to  u  hich  they  pretended,  making 
at  that  time  a  great  noise  in  the  church,  the 
martyrs  of  Lyons,  desirous  to  contribute,  so  far 
as  in  them  lay,  to  the  public  peace,  wrote 
letters  from  their  prisons,  to  the  churches  of 
Asia,  and  likewise  to  Eleutherius,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  declaringtheir  judgmentand  opinionin 
the  case  :'  for  great  honor  was  paid,  in  those 
times,  to  the  martyrs,  and  their  opinion  was 
always  received  with  esteem  and  veneration. 
It  were  much  to  be  wished,  that  Eusebius 
had  set  down  their  opinion  at  length  ;  but  he 
contents  himself  only  with  saying,  that  it  was 
entirely  agreeable  to  true  piety,  and  to  the 
orthodox  faith;*  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
enough  to  make  us  reject  the  notion  of  Dr. 
Pearson,  who  takes  it  for  granted,  that  they 
wrote  in  favor  of  those  fanatics,  and  that  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  they  are  said,  by 
Eusebius,  to  have  written  for  the  peace  of  the 
church.^  Was  the  admitting  of  false  pro- 
phets, and  false  prophecies,  giving  peace  to 
the  church  1  The  same  writer  adds,  that 
Eleutherius  was  induced,  by  the  reverence 
and  regard  he  had  for  the  holy  martyrs,  to  re- 
ceive the  prophecies  of  Montanus,  and  his 
two  prophetesses.^  But  herein  I  must  beg 
leave  to  disagree  with  that  learned  writer, 
and  likewise  with  Dr.  Cave;''  for  it  was  not, 
in  my  opinion,  Eleutherius,  but  his  successor 
Victor,  who  received  the  prophecies  of  Mon- 
tanus. Tertullian,  the  only  author  who  in- 
forms us  that  the  dreams  of  that  enthusiast 
were  approved  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  does 
not  distinguish  that  bishop  by  his  name  ;  so 
that  he  is  to  be  found  out  only  by  reasoning 
and  chronology.  Now,  on  one  hand,  we 
read  in  Tertullian,  that  Montanus  had  been 
opposed  by  the  predecessors  of  the  bishop, 
who  embraced  his  opinions;^  and,  on  the 
other,  in  Eusebius,^  that  the  heresy  of  Mon- 
tanus was  first  broached  in  the  year  171, 
the   eleventh  of  the   reign  of  M.  Aurelius, 


<  Euseb.  1.  4,  c.  22;  Hier.  vir.  ill.  c.  22. 

alren.  I.  3,  c.  3.  a  Euseb.  I.  3,  c.  3. 

«  Euseb.  ib.  t  Pears,  post,  p.  2.55. 

'  Idem,  ib. 

■>  Cave,  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  p.  164. 

»  Tert.  in  Prax.  c.  I.  »  Euseb.  in  cliron. 


and  the  fourth  of  the  pontificate  of  Soter, 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  Eleutherius ; 
these  two  therefore,  and  these  alone,  were 
the  bishops  who  could  oppose  Montanus; 
and,  since  the  first  broaching  of  that  heresy, 
the  only  predecessors  of  the  bishop  who  em- 
braced it.  Victor,  the  successor  of  Eleu- 
tlierius,  was  greatly  provoked  against  the 
Asiatic  bishops,  on  account  of  their  re- 
fusing to  comply  with  the  custom  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  in  the  celebration  of  Easter; 
and  therefore  might,  cut  of  spite  to  them,  ap- 
prove of  the  opinions  which  they  had  con- 
demned: for  Montanus,  and  his  followers, 
had  been  already  condemired,  as  Eusebius 
informs  us,'  by  several  synods  held  in  Asia 
Minor.  No  opinion  is  now  deemed  heretical, 
unless  condemned  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
who  claims  that  prerogative  as  peculiar  to 
himself;  but  the  synods  of  Asia,  the  first 
mentioned  in  history,  after  that  of  the  apostles 
at  Jerusalem,  condemned  the  opinions  of 
Montanus,  and  cut  him  off  from  tlieir  com- 
munion, without  consulting  or  even  acquaint- 
ing therewith  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  But,  to 
return  to  the  martyrs;  some  are  of  opinion 
that  they  condemned,  in  their  letters,  the 
tenets  of  ?vIontanus  and  his  followers;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  wrote  in  their  favour,  so 
far  as  to  entreat  the  bishops  of  Asia,  and 
Eleutherius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  treat  them 
with  indulgence,  and  admit  them  upon  repent- 
ance, to  their  communion.^  This  is  but  a 
bare  conjecture,  not  authorized  by  any  of  the 
ancients  ;  and  we  do  not  find  that  tlie  Mon- 
tanists  ever  showed  the  least  inclination  to 
return  to  the  communion  of  the  church. 

It  was  in  the  pontificate  of  Eleutherius, 
that  Florinus  and  Blastus  first  broached  their 
new  doctrine;  which  was  readily  embraced 
by  many  at  Rome;  for  they  were  both  pres- 
byters of  that  church.^  Florinus  was  first  one 
of  the  emperor's  officers  in  Asia,  afterwards 
the  disciple  of  St.  Polycarp,  then  famous  all 
over  that  province ;  and,  lastly,  presbyter 
of  the  church  of  Rome;  but  both  he  and 
Blastus  were  degraded  on  account  of  their 
heretical  opinions,  and  cut  off  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  faithful.''  Against  Florinus, 
Irenajus,  then  Bishop  of  Lyons,  wrote  a  letter, 
entitled.  Of  nionarclty,  or  that  God  is  not  the 
author  of  evil  ;^  and  another  piece  called,  De 
Ogdoede,  that  is,  of  the  eight;  meaning,  per- 
haps, the  Eight  Eons,  or  persons  that  com- 
posed the  chimerical  divinity  of  the  Valen- 
tinians  ;   for   Florinus  fell  at  last  into  that 

>  Euseb.  1.  5,  c.  IG ;  Con.  per  Labb.  t.  I,  p.  599. 

"i  Vide  Dupin.  Cilplioth.  p.  2S7.      '  Euseb.  1.  5,  c.  14, 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[Eleutherius 


The  conversion  of  Lucius,  a  British  king.    The  whole  account  fabulous.     Several  monkish  fables  concerning 

King  Lucius 


heresy.^  Against  Blastus,  whom  Pacian 
surnames  the  Grteh^  Irenseus  wrote  a  book, 
entitled,  Of  schism?  Ado''  and  Bede^  tell 
us,  that  Eleutherius  issued  a  decree,  ordain- 
ing Easter  to  be  kept  on  the  Sunday  after  the 
14th  of  the  first  moon  ;  but  as  no  mention  is 
miide  of  such  a  decree,  by  any  writer  of  those 
times,  their  authority  is  of  no  weight. 

Lucius,  a  British  king,  is  said,  by  Bede,  to 
have  written  to  Pope  Eleutherius,  entreating 
him  to  send  a  proper  person  into  Britain,  to 
instruct  him  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
religion;  which  the  pope  readily  granted.^ 
But  as  this  is  vouched  only  by  Bede,  who 
lived  many  ages  after  him,  and  by  a  Ponti- 
fical, supposed  to  have  been  vv'ritten  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  what  credit  the 
whole  history  of  Lucius  may  deserve,  I  leave 
the  reader  to  judge.  Such  a  remarkable 
event  could  not  have  escaped  Ensebius,  who, 
speaking  of  this  very  period  of  time,  tells  us, 
that,  at  Rome,  many  persons,  eminent  for 
their  birth  and  wealth,  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  with  their  whole  families.''  A 
solemn  embassy  from  a  British  king,  and  his 
conversion,  surely  deserved  a  place  in  the 
history  of  the  church.  He  informs  us,  that, 
in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  and  the  Pontificate 
of  Eleutherius,  the  Christian  religion  enjoyed 
a  profound  tranquillity  all  over  the  world  ; 
that  it  flourished,  and  attracted,  to  use  his 
expression,  the  minds  of  many  people.^  Had 
he  not  here  a  favourable  opportunity  of  men- 
tioning our  royal  proselyte,  wlio,  in  the  reign 
of  Commodus,  is  supposed  to  have  written  to 
Eleutherius,  and  by  his  means  to  have  been 
converted  to  the  Christian  religion'?  To  what 
can  we  ascribe  the  silence  of  such  an  exact 
and  accurate  writer,  concerning  an  event 
which  would  have  greatly  recommended  both 
his  historv,  and  the  Christian  religion'?  To 
an  invincible  antipathy,  says  the  .lesuit  Al- 
ford,^  which  he  bore  to  the  name  of  Britain, 
and  which  was  so  prevalent  in  him,  that  he 
chose  rather  to  suppress  the  conversion  of 
Lucius  than  mention  it.  But  what  could  thus 
set  Eusebius  against  Hritain  ?  Had  he  been 
ever  injured  by  the  Britons'?  Does  he  not 
elsewhere  mention  both  them  and  their  coun- 
try? This  Jesuitical,  absurd,  and  groundless 
speculation,  which  must  expose  the  author 
of  it  to  the  ridicule  of  every  reader,  I  should 
perhaps  have  let  ])a9s  unobserved,  had  he  not 
in  this  very  place  insulted,  beyond  the  bounds 
common  decency,  the  reformers  of  religion, 
for  rejecting  some  idle  ceremonies,  which 
he  supposes  to  have  been  practised  at  the 
conversion  of  Lucius.  But,  not  to  lay  the 
whole  stress  on  the  silence  of  lOusebius,  and 
other  ancient  writers,  to  whom  King  Lucius 
was  utterly  unknown,  why  should  he  have 
been  at  the  trouble  of  sending  to  Kome  for  an 


1  Fleuri  hist.  Eccles.  1.  3,  c.  2fi,  27.  p.  395,  397. 

a  Pacian.  ep.  1.  ^  Piisel).  1.  5,  c.  20. 

4  Ado  ad  ann.  194.  '  Hcd.  chron.  t.  2,  p.  \\\. 

«  Bed.  hist.  1.  1,  c.  4,  et  chron.  f.  2,  p.  lU. 

1  Euseh.  1.  5,  c.  21.  »  Idem  ib. 

»  Annal.  ad  ann.  182,  p.  140. 


instructer  ■?  Were  there  not  many  in  his  own 
kingdom  as  capable  of  instructing  him  as  any 
Kome  could  send  ]  The  Christian  religion 
had  been  planted  in  this  island  long  before 
the  reign  of  Lucius,  in  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
as  GiJdas  seems  to  insinuate,' at  least  very 
early  in  the  second  century  ;  for  Origen,  who 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  third,  tells 
us,  that  the  virtue  of  the  name  of  Jesus  had 
passed  the  seas,  to  find  out  the  Britons  in 
another  world.* 

The  short  account,  which  Bede  gives  us 
of  the  embassy  and  conversion  of  King 
Lucius,  has  not  only  been  greedily  swallow- 
ed by  the  monkish  writers,  who  came  after 
him,  but  has  served  as  a  ground-plot  to  the 
innumerable  fables  with  which  they  have 
filled  this  part  of  their  histories.  They  even 
tell  us  the  names  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by 
Lucius  to  the  pope,  and  of  the  legates  a 
Latere  sent  by  the  pope  to  Lucius.  The 
former  were  Elvanus  and  Medwinus,  who, 
being  ordained  bishops  by  Eleutherius,  re- 
turned to  Britain,  and  greatly  contributed  to 
the  conversion  of  this  island.  These  fables 
gained  credit,  by  degrees,  in  those  ages  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  insomuch  that 
the  two  ambassadors  were  at  last  ranked 
among  the  saints;  and  their  bodies,  where 
or  when  found,  nobody  knows,  exposed  to 
public  veneration,  in  the  monastery  of  Glas- 
senbury,  on  the  1st  of  January.''  The  pope's 
legates  were  Fugacius  and  Damianus,  who, 
as  we  are  told,  went  back  to  Rome,  to  obtain 
of  Eleutherius  a  confirmation  of  what  they 
had  done;  and,  from  Rome,  returned  into 
Britain,  with  a  letter  from  the  pope  to  King 
Lucius.''  As  for  the  king  hiiuself,  he  is  said 
to  have  quilted  his  kingdom,  and,  turning 
missionary,  to  have  ])reached  the  gospel  in 
Germany,  especially  at  Ausburgh ;  to  have 
travelled  frnin  thence  into  the  country  of  the 
Grisons;  and,  lastly,  to  have  been  ordained 
Bishop  of  Coire,  their  metropolis;  and  to 
have  died  there  a  martyr.*  To  these  monkish 
fables.  King  Lucius  owes  a  place  among 
the  saints  ;  for  on  the  3d  of  Dc^cember  is 
kept,  in  the  church  of  l?ome,  the  festival  of 
Lucius,  king  of  the  Britons,  who  died  at 
Coire  in  Germany  i"  these  are  the  words  of 
the  Roman  martyrology  ;  but  Bede  does  not 
so  much  as  mention  him  in  his;  a  plain 
proof,  that  what  is  said  of  his  preaching,  of 
ins  martyrdom,  &c.,  was  invented  after  that 
writer's  time.  And  yet  Alford  has  not  only 
filled  his  annals  with  these,  and  suchlike 
fabulous  accounts,  |:iving  an  entire  credit  to 
them,  but  inveighs,  with  great  acrimony, 
against  those  who  have  not  the  gift  of  belief 
in  the  same  degree  with  himself,  especially 
against  Dempster,  telling  him,  that  till  his 
time  the  conversion  of  Lucius  had  never  been 


■  Gild.  ex.  c.  6,  p.  116.  »  Orig.  in  Luc.  horn.  6. 
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The  heresy  of  Theodotus. 


Victor  approves  the  prophetic  spirit  of  Montanus.    His  infallibility,  how  defended  by 
Baronius  and  Bellarmine. 


questioned  by  any  man  of  sense  or  learning. • 
And  truly,  the  story  of  King  Lucius  has  been 
credited  even  by  the  greater  part  of  Protestant 
writers,  out  of  respect  to  our  venerable  his- 
torian ;  but  as  he  wrote  many  ages  after  the 
pretended  conversion  of  that  prince,  and  none 
of  the  writers  of  those  days,  whom  such  a 
remarkable  event  could  hardly  have  escaped, 
give  us  the  least  hint  of  it,  we  may  be  well 
allowed  to  question  the  whole,  notwithstand- 
ing the  authority  of  Bede,  which  can  be  of 
no  weight  with  respect  to  transactions  that 
are  said  to  have  happened  in  times  so  re- 
mote. 

Eleutherius  governed,  according  to  the 
best  chronologers,  fifteen  years ;  and  died  in 
192,  the  last  of  the  emperor  Commodus.-  To 
him  are  ascribed  a  Decretal,  addressed  to  the 
bishops  of  (xaul,  and  a  decree,  declaring 
against  Montanus,  and  his  followers,  that  no 


food  was  forbidden  to  the  Christians;  but 
both  are  deemed  spurious.  He  was  buried, 
according  to  some,  in  the  Salarian  Way, 
according  to  others,  in  the  Vatican;  but,  in 
what  place  soever  he  was  buried,  his  bodj'  is 
now  worshipped  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  in 
the  cathedral  of  Troia  in  Apulia,  and  in 
several  other  places.'  The  title  of  Martyr 
is  given  him  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  but 
not  by  any  of  the  ancient  writers.  Under 
him  flourished  Hegesippus,  who  wrote,  in 
five  books,  an  account  of  what  had  happened 
in  the  church  since  our  Saviour's  death,  to 
his  time.^  He  came  to  Rome  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Anicetus,  who  was  chosen  in  157, 
and,  remaining  there  to  the  time  of  Eleuthe- 
rius, who  succeeded  Anicetus  and  Soter  in 
177,  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  doctrine  received 
by  tradition  in  that  church  f  but  neither  of 
these  works  has  reached  our  times. 


VICTOR,  THIRTEENTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[CoMMODUS,  Pertinax,  Severus.] 


[Year  of  Christ  192.]  Victor,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Eleutherius,  is  counted  by  a  writer, 
who  at  this  very  time  lived  in  Rome,  the 
thirteenth  bishop  of  that  city  -.^  so  that  neither 
is  St.  Peter  reckoned  among  them,  nor  is 
Cletus  distinguished  from  Anacletus.  In 
Victor's  time  a  new  heresy  was  broached  at 
Rome  by  one  Theodotus  of  Byzantium,  deny- 
ing the  divinity  of  Christ.''  The  Theodo- 
tians  gave  out,  that  Victor  favoured  their 
doctrine  ;5  which  he  did,  perhaps,  at  that 
time;^  thougii  he  cut  them  off  afterwards 
from  his  communion.  Be  that  as  it  will,  he 
can  by  no  means  be  cleared  from  another 
imputation,  namely,  that  of  owning  and  ap- 
proving the  prophetic  spirit  of  Montanus,  and 
his  two  prophetesses,  Prisca  and  Maximilla: 
for  Tertullian,  his  contemporary,  tells  us,  in 
express  terms,  that  he  received  their  pro- 
phecies; that,  upon  receiving  them,  he  gave 
letters  of  peace  to  the  churches  of  Asia  and 
Phrygia ;  but  that  one  Praxeas,  just  come 
from  those  parts,  giving  him  a  false  account 
of  those  prophets,  and  their  churches,  and 
remonstrating,  that  by  approving  them,  he 
condemned  his  predecessors,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  revoke  the  letters  which  he  had 
already  wTitten  in  their  behalf.  Thus  Ter- 
tullian, who  was  then  himself  become  a  fol- 
lower of  Montanus.'  Here  Baronius  and 
Bellarmine,  the  two  great  advocates  for  the 


«  Alf  ad  ann.  201,  p.  201. 
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pope's  infallibility,  are  put  to  a  stand  ;  they 
I  own,  and  cannot  help  owning,  that  the  pope 
was  deceived,  and  imposed  upon ;  but,  for 
all  that,  will  not  give  up  his  infallibility. 
How  great  is  the  power  of  prejudice  and  pre- 
1  possession!  They  find  the  pope  actually 
erring,  and  yet  maintain,  that  he  cannot  err. 
But  this  apostasy  from  common  sense,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  is  not,  per- 
]  haps,  so  mucli  owing  to  prejudice,  as  to 
something  worse;  for  no  prejudice,  however 
prevalent,  can  withstand  the  indisputable 
evidence  of  plain  matters  of  fact.  It  is  no 
new  thing,  says  Baronius,  nor  what  ought  to 
cause  in  us  the  least  surprise,  that  a  pope 
should  be  overreached  by  impostors.'*  A 
pope  overreached  in  matters  of  faith!  What 
then  becomes  of  infallibility?  or  what  is  the 
use  of  it]  But  the  Montanists,  says  Bellar- 
mine,^ craftily  concealed  from  the  pope  what 
was  erroneous  and  heretical  in  their  pro- 
phecies ;  so  that  he,  discovering  nothing  in 
their  doctrine  repugnant  to  that  of  the  church, 
believed  they  had  been  unjustly  accused  to, 
and  condemned  by,  his  predecessors.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  Tertullian  tells  us,  in  ex- 
press terms,  that  the  prophecies  of  Montanus, 
and  his  followers,  were  approved  by  the 
pope ;  whereas  the  prophecies,  which  he  is 
supposed  by  Bellarmine  to  have  approved, 
were  not  the  prophecies  of  Montanus,  but 
others,  quite  different,  and  in  every  respect 
orthodox.     In  the  second  place,  if  Victor 


I  Holland.  26  Mali,  p.  364.  »  Hier.  vir.  ill.  c.  22. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[Victor 


The  famous  controversy  about  the  celebration  of  Easter.    Victor's  haughty  conduct.    Is  opposed  by  tlie  Bishoi. 
of  Ephesus,  and  by  a  council  of  all  the  bishops  of  Asia  Minor.     He  cuts  tlieni  off  from  his  communion,  &c. 


believed  that  the  Montanists  had  been  un- 
justly condemned  by  liis  ])redecessors,  he  did 
not  believe  them  infallible  ;  so  that,  in  every 
lirrht,  this  fact  oversets  the  pretended  infalli- 
bility. We  may  add,  that,  if  the  pope's 
infallibility  depends  upon  a  rit^ht  information, 
and  neither  he  nor  we  can  know  whether  he 
has  been  rightly  informed,  his  infallibility  is 
thereby  rendered  quite  useless ;  since,  in 
every  particular  case,  we  may  doubt,  and 
that  doubt  cannot  be  removed,  whether  the 
information,  upon  wiiich  he  acts,  was  right, 
or  not. 

But  what  most  of  all  distinguished  the 
pontificate  of  Victor  was,  the  famous  con- 
troversy about  the  celebration  of  Easter, 
between  the  eastern  and  western  bishops  ; 
the  former  keeping  that  solemnity  on  the 
14th  day  of  the  first  moon,  on  what  day 
soever  of  the  week  it  happened  to  fall  ;  and 
the  latter  putting  it  off  till  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing. This,  surely,  could  not  be  a  point 
of  any  consequence,  since  the  apostles  had 
not  thought  fit  to  settle  any  thing  concerning 
it;  nay,  by  observing  the  paschal  solemnity 
themselves,  some  on  the  one  day,  and  some 
on  the  other,  as  it  is  manifest  they  did,'  they 
plainly  declared,  that  it  was  quite  indifferent 
on  what  day  it  was  observed.  Accordingly, 
from  the  apostles'  time  to  Victor's,  each 
church  had  followed  the  custom  and  practice 
established  by  their  respective  founders, 
without  giving  the  least  disturbance  to  others, 
or  being,  on  that  account,  disturbed  by  them.- 
Pope  Anicetus  even  suffered  such  of  the 
Asiatics  as  happened  to  be  at  Rome,  to  cele- 
brate Easter  after  the  manner  of  Asia  :^ 
Soter,  indeed,  and  his  successor  Eleutherius, 
obliged  those  who  lived  at  Rome  to  conform 
to  the  custom  of  that  church;  but  that  did 
not  prevent  their  sending  the  eucharist,  or 
sacrament,  to  the  bishops  who  followed  the 
opposite  practice;''  for  a  custom  then  ob- 
tained among  bishops  to  send  the  eucharist 
to  each  otlier,  especially  at  Easter,  in  token 
of  communion  and  peace;  but  this  custom 
was  suppressed  by  tiie  14th  canon  of  the 
council  held  in  the  fourth  century  at  Lao- 
dicea.*^  Victor,  not  satisfied  with  what  his 
two  immediate  predecessors  had  done,  took 
upon  him  to  impose  the  Roman  custom  on 
all  the  churches  that  foHowed  the  contrary 
practice.  Cut,  in  this  bold  attempt,  which 
we  may  call  the  first  essay  of  i)apal  usurpa- 
tion, he  met  with  u  vigorous  and  truly 
Christian  opposition  from  I'olycrates,  at  that 
time  Bishop  of  Ejihesus,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  the  church,  both  for  piety 
and  learning.  He  had  studied,  says  Euse- 
bius,'  the  Scriptures  with  great  attention, 
had  conferred  with  (Christians  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and   had  ever  conformed  his 


«  Euseb.  1.  5,  c.  23,  25 ;  Socrat.  1.  5,  c.  21  ;  Epiph.ha'r. 
).  c.  10.  a  Euseb.  1.  5,  c.  24. 
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»  Concil.  per  Labb.  t.  1,  p.  150 
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life  to  the  rules  of  the  gospel.  Jerom  speaks 
of  him  as  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  and  one 
universally  respected.'  In  the  present  con- 
troversy, he  peremptorily  refused  to  relin- 
quish the  practice  of  his  own  church,  w'hich 
had  been  first  introduced  by  the  apostles  St. 
.Tohn  and  St.  Philip,  and  had  been  handed 
down  to  him  by  seven  bishops  of  his  own 
family.^  Hereupon  Victor,  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction, wrote  a  letter,  threatening  to  cut 
him  off  from  his  communion,  unless  he  forth- 
with comjjlied  with  the  practice  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.^  Polycrates,  greatly  surprised  at 
the  hast}^  proceedings  of  his  fellow-bishop, 
assembled  in  Ephesus  a  council  of  all  the 
bishops  of  Asia  Minor,  when  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved,  that  the  practice,  which 
they  had  received  from  their  predecessors, 
ought  not  to  be  changed.''  Agreeably  to 
this  resolution,  Polycrates  wrote  to  Victor, 
acquainting  him  therewith  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  modestly  insinuating,  that,  as  to  his 
menaces,  he  had  better  forbear  them,  since 
they  had  no  manner  of  eflect  upon  him,  or 
his  brethren.^  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  let- 
ter, Victor,  giving  the  reins  to  an  impotent 
and  ungovernable  passion,  published  bitter 
invectives  against  all  the  churches  of  Asia, 
declared  them  cut  off  from  his  communion, 
sent  letters  of  excommimication  to  their 
respective  bishops ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
in  order  to  have  them  cut  off  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  whole  church,  wrote  to  the 
other  bishops,  exhorting  them  to  follow  his 
example,  and  forbear  communicating  with 
their  refractory  brethren  of  Asia.**  They  all 
complied,  to  be  sure,  with  the  desire  of  the 
head  of  the  church,  who  had  power  to  com- 
mand ;  but,  out  of  his  great  moderation, 
chose  to  exhort  and  advise  !  No  ;  not  one 
followed  his  example,  or  advice;  not  one 
paid  any  sort  of  regard  to  his  letters,  or 
showed  the  least  inclination  to  second  him  in 
such  a  rash  and  uncharitable  attempt;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  all  joined,  as  Eusebius 
assures  us,''  in  sharply  censuring  and  rebuk- 
ing him,  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the 
church.  Among  the  rest  Irensus,  then 
Bishop  of  Lyons,  wrote  him  an  excellent  let- 
tor,  putting  him  in  mind  of  the  moderation 
of  his  predecessors,  and  telling  him,  that 
tJHJugh  he  agreed  with  him  in  the  main  of 
the  controversy,  yet  he  could  not  approve  of 
his  cutting  off  whole  churches,  for  the  ob- 
servance of  customs  which  they  had  received 
from  their  ancestors.  He  wrote,  at  the  same 
lime,  to  many  other  bishops,^  no  doubt,  to 
dissuade  them  from  joining  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.  However  that  be,  it  is  certain,  that, 
by  this  means,  the  storm  was  laid,  a  calm 
was  restored  to  the  church,  and  the  Asiatics 
allowed  to  follow  undisturbed  their  ancient 
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Had  no  power  over  the  Asiatics.     Victor  dies.     His  works      He  is  sainted.     A  dreadful  persecution  against  thb 
Christians.     Zephyrinus  opposes  tlie  Theodotian  heretics.     The  heresy  of  Praxeas.    Origen  at  Rome. 


practice. •  But  Pope  Victor,  says  Baronius,^ 
excommunicated  the  Asiatics,  which  he 
would  never  have  ventured  to  do,  had  he  not 
known  that  he  had  power  and  jurisdiction 
over  them.  The  argument  may  be  thus 
retorted  against  him:  the  Asiatics  made  no 
account  of  his  excommunication;  which  they 
would  not  have  ventured  to  do,  had  they  not 
known  that  he  had  no  power  nor  jurisdiction 
over  them.  Besides,  Victor  did  not  excom- 
municate them,  as  that  word  is  now  under- 
stood ;  that  is,  he  did  not  cut  tliein  off  from 
the  communion  of  the  catholic  church;  for 
all  the  other  bishops  continued  to  communi- 
cate with  them,  as  they  had  done  before;  he 
only  separated  himself  from  their  cominu- 
nion,  which  was  no  more  than  every  bishop 
had  power  to  do.  Victor  being  thus  baffled 
in  hjs  attempt,  his  successors  took  care  not 
to  revive  the  controversy ;  so  that  the  Asia- 
tics peaceably  followed  their  ancient  practice 
till  the  council  of  Nice,  which,  out  of  com- 
plaisance to  Constantine  the  Great,  ordered  the 
solemnity  of  Easter  to  be  kept  everywhere 
on  the  same  day,  after  the  custom  of  Rome.* 


This  dispute  happened,  not  in  the  reign  of 
Commodus,  as  we  read  in  the  Synodicon,' 
but  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Severus, 
as  St.  Jerom  informs  us,2of  Christ  196,  Vic- 
tor, of  whom  we  find  nothing  else  in  the 
ancients  worthy  of  notice,  died  five  years 
after,''  that  is,  in  the  ninth  of  the  Emperor 
Severus,  and  in  the  end  of  201,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  202  of  Christ,  having  governed  the 
church  ten  years.  He  is  named  by  St.  .Terom, 
the  first  among  fhe  ecclesiastical  authors  that 
wrote  in  Latin.*  He  published  a  piece  on 
the  controversy  about  the  celebration  of  Eas- 
ter, and  some  other  books  on  religious  sub- 
jects, which  were  still  extant  in  St.  Jerom's 
time.^  As  for  the  two  Decretals  that  are 
ascribed  to  him,  and  the  two  letters  to  Desi- 
derius  and  Parocoda,  both  bishops  of  Vienna, 
they  are  universally  rejected.®  The  Church 
of  Rome  has  placed  Victor  among  her  saints ; 
and  truly,  his  attempt,  however  unsuccess- 
ful, to  promote  the  power  and  extend  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  see,  deserved  no  less  a 
reward. 


ZEPHYRINUS,  FOURTEENTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Severus,  Caracalla,  Geta,  Macrinus,  Diadumenus,  Heliogabalus.] 


[Year  of  Christ  201.]  In  the  first  year 
of  the  pontificate  of  Zephyrinus,  who  succeed- 
ed Victor,  a  dreadful  persecution  was  raised 
against  the  Christians  b}'  the  Emperor  Seve- 
rus, and  carried  on  with  great  cruelty  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire.  Zephyrinus,  however, 
had  the  good  luck  to  escape  it,  and  to  see  the 
church,  by  the  death  of  that  prince,  happily 
delivered  from  the  evils,  which  the  rage  of 
her  foreign  enemies  had  brought  upon  her. 
But  her  domestic  enemies  gave  her  no  re- 
spite; the  Theodotian  heretics  continued 
sowing,  and  not  without  success,  their  pesti- 
lential errors  at  Rome.  Zephyrinus,  it  seems, 
opposed  them  with  great  vigor  and  zeal ;  for 
they  reproached  him,  as  we  read  in  Euse- 
bius,''as  the  first  who  had  betrayed  the  truth, 
by  maintaining  against  them  the  divinity  of 
Christ:  hence  he  is  ranked  by  Optatus,  with 
Tertullian,  Victorinus,  &c.,  among  those 
who  have  successfully  defended  the  Catholic 
Church.*  Baronius,  to  extol  Zephyrinus,  as- 
cribes to  him  the  first  condemnation  of  Prax- 
eas,® which  was  followed  by  a  solemn  re- 
tractation under  his  own  band.  But  it  was  in 
Africa,  and  not  at  Rome,  that  Praxeas  was 
condenmed,  as  appeared  plain  to  me,  from 


1  Euseb.  ib.  Hier.  vir.  ill.  c.  35  ;  Phot.  c.  120 ;  Cypr. 
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the  words  of  Tertullian,''  before  I  had  seen 
either  Pamelius  or  Morean,  who  understood 
them  in  that  sense.  Praxeas,  as  we  have 
observed  above,  had  done  an  eminent  piece 
of  service  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  reclaim- 
ing Pope  Victor  from  the  heresy  of  Montanus  : 
but  the  good  he  had  done  on  that  occasion 
was  overbalanced  by  the  mischief  his  new 
heresy  occasioned  both  at  Rome  and  in  Afri- 
ca ;  for  in  both  places  he  gained  many  pro- 
selytes. He  denied  all  distinction  of  persons 
in  the  Godhead,  so  that  the  Father  being,  ac- 
cording to  his  doctrine,  the  same  person  with 
the  Son,  it  was  he  who  took  upon  him  human 
nature,  and  suffered  on  the  cross  ;  whence  his 
followers  were  called  Patropassians.^ 

In  the  pontificate  of  Zephyrinus,  and,  as 
Eusebius  seems  to  insinuate,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  that  is,  towards  the 
year  211  or  212,  came  to  Rome  the  celebrated 
Origen,  being  desirous,  as  he  himself  de- 
clared, to  see  that  church,  so  venerable  for 
its  antiquity  and  renown;  but,  after  a  very 
short  stay  there,  he  retiirned  to  Alexandria.^ 
About  the  same  time  happened,  at  Rome,  the 
famous  dispute  between  Caius,  a  presbyter 
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of  that  church,  and  Proclus,  a  leading  rnan 
among  the  Montanists.'  Caius  committed 
to  writing  the  reasons  and  arguments  on  both 
sides  :^  but  that  piece  has  not  reached  our 
times,  though  it  was  well  known  to  Eusebius, 
who  styles  it  a  dialogue,^  and  likewise  to 
Theodoret,'' 

It  was  during  the  pontificate  of  Zephyrinus, 
that  Tertullian,  the  great  defender  of  the 
Christian  religion,  fell  off  from  the  Catholic 
Church.  His  fall,  which  was  lamented  by 
all  the  faithful  as  a  common  loss,  is  ascribed, 
by  St.  Jerom,  to  the  envy  and  ill  usage  he 
met  with  from  the  Roman  clergy  .^  But  how 
ill  soever  he  was  used  by  them  in  those  days, 
he  has  perhaps  met  with  worse  treatment  at 
their  hands  in  latter  times ;  for  they  call  upon 
him  as  an  evidence,  to  witness  the  pope's 
universal  jurisdiction,  and  to  confirm  to  him 
the  haughty  titles  which  he  assumes;  but 
with  how  little  reason,  will  appear  from  the 
following  relation:  A  Catholic  bishop  had, 
by  a  public  declaration,  admitted  persons 
guilty  of  adultery  and  fornication  to  a  place 
among  the  penitents.  As  Tertullian  was  a 
strict  observer  of  rites  and  discipline,  and  a 
most  zealous  asserter  of  the  greatest  rigours 
of  religion,  he  could  not  brook  so  much 
moderation  and  indulgence:  and  therefore,  in 
his  book  De  Pudicitia,  which  he  wrote  on 
that  occasion,  he  extols  the  severity  of  the 
ancient  discipline,  aggravates  the  greatness 
of  those  offences,  undertakes  to  confute  the 
arguments  for  remission  and  indulgence;  and, 
speaking  of  the  above-mentioned  declaration, 
he  calls  it  "a  peremptory  decree,"  and  styles 
the  bishop  who  made  it,  "high  pontiff,  and 
bishop  of  bishops."^  Hence  the  advocates 
for  the  see  of  Rome  infer,  that,  even  in  those 


early  times,  such  titles  were  given  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  that  his  decrees  were 
even  then  deemed  peremptory.'  But,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  uncertain  whether  that  decla- 
ration was  published  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
or  by  some  other  great  bishop,  perhaps  of 
Carthage,  of  Alexandria,  or  Antioch  ;  for  no 
bishop  is  named  by  Tertullian.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  evident  from  the  context, 
that,  in  the  above-mentioned  passage,  Tertul- 
lian speaks  ironically  ;  and  consequently  all 
that  can  be  inferred  from  thence  is,  that  he 
gave  those  titles  to  the  Catholic  bishop,  who- 
ever he  was,  by  way  of  derision ;  or  if  the 
bishop  had  assumed  them  in  his  Declaration, 
he  took  from  thence  occasion  to  expose  his 
vanity  and  ambition.  Baronius,  and  the  flat- 
terers of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  triumph  in  this 
passage  of  Tertullian ;  from  which  however 
nothing  can  be  inferred  in  favor  of  that  see, 
unless  they  prove,  which  they  can  never  do, 
that  the  above-mentioned  declaration  or  de- 
cree was  published  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome; 
that  those  titles,  which  raise  him  above  other 
bishops,  were  part  of  the  decree ;  and  lastly, 
that  Tertullian  mentioned  them  as  due  to 
him,  and  not  by  way  of  sarcasm,  ironically 
reflecting  on  his  pride  and  ambition. 

As  to  the  actions  of  Zephyrinus,  the  an- 
cients have  left  us  quite  in  the  dark ;  and  we 
cannot  depend  on  what  we  read  in  the  inodern 
writers.  He  governed  about  seventeen  years, 
and  died  in  the  first  year  of  Heliogabalus, 
and  218  of  the  Christian  era.^  In  the  Ro- 
man martyrolog}^  he  has  a  place  among  the 
martyrs,  which  puts  Baronius  himself  to  a 
stand,'  since  the  church  enjoyed  a  profound 
tranquillity  from  the  death  of  Severus  to  the 
end  of  his  pontificate. 


CALLISTUS,  FIFTEENTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Heliogabalus,  Alexander  Severus.] 


[Year  of  Christ,  219.]  Zephyrinus  was 
succeeded  by  Callistus,  or  Callixtus,  as  he  is 
styled  by  Optatus,''  and  St.  Austin.^  In  his 
time  the  church  enjoyed  a  long,  happy,  and 
uninterrupted  peace,  as  Tertullian  calls  it,^ 
which  lasted  from  the  death  of  Severus  in 
211,  to  the  reign  of  Maximinus  in  23.5,  as 
did  also  the  state  from  the  death  of  Macrinus 
in  218,  to  the  year  233.  Alexander,  who 
succeeded  Heliogabalus  in  222,  proved  ex- 
tremely favorable  to  the  Christians,  and 
even   allowed   them,   if  I   mistake   not   the 
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meaning  of  a  profane  writer,  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  :*  it  is  at  least  certain, 
that  he  adjudged  to  them,  against  the  tavern- 
keepers,  a  piece  of  ground,  which  it  is  pre- 
tended tlioy  had  usurped  upon  the  public, 
saying,  when  he  gave  sentence  in  their  fa- 
vour, that  it  was  better  God  should  be  served 
on  it  in  any  manner,  than  that  it  should  be 
occupied  by  tavern-keepers;^  which  was 
giving  them  leave  to  serve  God  on  it  after 
their  own  manner.  On  this  spot  of  ground, 
Baronius  supposes  Callistus  to  have  built  a 
church  in  honor  of  the  virgin  Mary,  known 
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at  present  by  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  in 
Trastevere,  that  is,  Saint  IMar}^  beyond  the 
Tiber.'  But  the  pontifical  of  Damasus, 
upon  which  alone  he  founds  his  opinion, 
deserves  no  credit,  as  I  shall  show  in  the  life 
of  that  pope.  Callistus  is  said  by  Anasta- 
sius^  to  have  enclosed  a  large  piece  of 
ground  on  the  Appian  way,  to  serve  as  a 
burying-piace  for  the  Christians.  This 
ground  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  mar- 
tyrologies,  and  described  at  length  by  Ar- 
ringhus,  who  tells  us,  that  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  thousand  martyrs,  and  forty-six 
popes,  were  buried  in  it.^  Though  Alex- 
ander was  of  all  the  pagan  emjierors  the  most 
favorable  and  indulgent  to  the  Christians, 
as  is  evident  from  all  the  ancient  writers, 
both  Christians  and  Pagans,  yet  he  is  repre- 
sented in  the  martyrologies,  and  in  the  Acts 
of  some  martyrs,  especially  of  Callistus,  to 
which  Bede  gave  an  entire  credit,"*  as  the 
most  barbarous  and  inhuman  tyrant  that  ever 
shed  Christian  blood.  If  we  reject  these 
Acts,  and  we  must  either  reject  them,  or  the 
authority  of  the  most  unexceptionable  writers 
among  the  ancients,  we  expunge  at  once 
above  three  hundred  martyrs  out  of  the  cata- 
logue of  saints  worshipped  to  this  day  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  upon  the  bare  authority  of 
such  Acts.  Among  these  are  the  consul 
Palmatius,  with  his  wife,  his  children,  and 
fortv-two  of  his  domestics;  the  senator  Sim- 
plicius,  with  his  wife,  and  sixty-eight  of  his 
domestics:  and,  what  will  be  an  irreparable 
loss,  the  so  much  celebrated  St.  Ccccilia,  in 
whose  honor  churches  have  been  erected  in 
every  Christian  kingdom.  Baronius,  not 
presuming  on  one  side  to  question  the  Em- 
peror Alexander's  kindness  to  the  Christians, 
which  would  be  giving  the  lie  to  all  the 
ancients,  but,  on  the  other,  looking  upon  it 
as  a  sacrilege  to  rob  the  church  of  so  many 
valuable  relics,  ascribes  the  cruel  usage  they 
are  supposed  to  have  met  with  in  that  prince's 
reign,  not  to  him,  but  to  Ulpian  the  celebrated 
civilian,  v/ho  flourished  under  him.*  But  in 
those  Acts,  the  martyrs  are  said  to  have  suf- 
fered unheard-of  torments,  there  minutely 
described,  by  the  express  command  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander.      Besides,  could  Alex- 


1  Bar.  ad  aim.  224,  n.  4,  5. 
'  Arrins.l.  3,  c.  II. 
♦  Bed.  Martyr.  10  Maii,  14  Oct 
»  Bar.  ad  ann.  226,  n.  4. 


'  Anast.  in  vit.  Call. 


anderbe  said  to  have  favored  the  Christians, 
could  the  Christians  be  said  to  have  enjoyed 
a  happy  tranquillity  under  him,  had  one  of 
his  officers  persecuted  them  with  the  utmost 
cruelty  in  his  name,  and  by  his  authority? 
Baronius,  not  remembering,  it  seems,  that  in 
this  place  he  had  charged  Ulpian  with  all 
the  cruelties  against  the  Christians,  supposes 
elsewhere'  several  martyrs  to  have  suffered 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander,  after  the  death  of 
Ulpian.  Bede,  'lis  true,  has  followed  these 
Acts ;  but  they  are  not  on  that  account  at  all 
the  more  credible,  since  he  often  follows 
pieces  which  are  now  universally  given  up 
as  supposititious.  The  very  first  words  of 
these  Acts  are  sufficient  to  make  us  suspect 
the  truth  of  them;  for  they  begin  thus:  In 
the  time  of  Macrinus  and  Alexander — How 
come  these  two  princes  to  be  joined  together  1 
Macrinus  reigned  with  his  son  Diadumenus, 
and  Heliogabalus  between  them  and  Alex- 
ander. Soon  after,  the  consul  Palmatius  is 
said  to  have  been  condemned  without  any 
form  of  judgment,  without  so  much  as  being 
heard ;  whereas  Herodian  assures  us,  that 
Alexander  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  laws ; 
and  that  no  criminal  was  condemned  in  his 
reign,  but  according  to  the  usual  course  of 
law,  and  by  judges  of  the  greatest  integrity.^ 
Callistus,  if  we  give  credit  to  his  Acts,  was 
kept  a  long  time  prisoner  in  a  private  house, 
where  he  was  every  day  cruelly  beaten  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander's  orders,  and  at  last 
thrown  headlong  out  of  the  window  into  a 
well.  The  Acts  are  evidentl)'  fabulous,  but 
Callistus  nevertheless  is  worshipped  among 
the  martyrs;  and  the  waters  of  the  well, 
which  is  to  be  seen  at  Rome  in  the  church 
that  bears  his  name,  are  said  to  cure  all  sorts 
of  diseases  to  this  day.  He  governed  the 
church  five  years,  and  died  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  223,'  the  third  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  His  body  is  exposed  to  public 
adoration  on  the  10th  of  May,  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary,  beyond  the  Tiber,  at  Rome,^ 
and  in  that  of  Our  Lady  at  Rheims.*  Two 
decretals  are  ascribed  to  Callistus,  and  like- 
wise the  institution  of  the  ember  weeks, 
but  without  the  least  foundation. 


>  Idem,  ad  ann.  2,32,  n.  11. 

•>  Herod.  1.  vi.  p.  575,  588. 

'  Euseb.  1.  6,  c.  21,  et  in  chron. 

*  Bolland.  10  Maii,  498,  499. 

'  Arring.  1.  2,  c.  12 ;  Theod.  1.  4,  c.  1,  2,  6,  8. 
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The  Acts  of  Urbaiius  fabulous.    Origen  deposed. 


URBANUS,  SIXTEENTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Alexander.] 


[Year  of  Christ  223.]  All  I  can  find  in 
the  ancients  concerning  Urban,  the  successor 
of  Callistus,  is,  that  during  the  whole  time 
of  his  pontificate,  both  church  and  state 
enjoyed  a  profound  peace  under  the  Emperor 
Alexander;  that  he  lield  the  chair  near  seven 
years,  and  died  about  tlie  middle  of  the  year 
230.'  Great  and  wonderful  things  are  re- 
lated of  him  in  his  Acts,  and  in  those  of  St, 
Caecilia;  but  such  Acts^  are  evidently  fabu- 


lous, since,  in  opposition  to  all  the  ancients, 
they  represent  the  Emperor  Alexander  as  a 
most  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Christian  name. 
Urban  himself  is  supposed  to  have  suffered 
under  him,  and  placed  accordingly  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  among  her  martyrs.  His 
body  is  now  worshipped  in  an  abbey  of 
his  name  in  the  diocese  of  Chalons  on  the 
Marne,  and  in  the  Church  of  St.  Caicilia  at 
Rome.' 


PONTIANUS,  SEVENTEENTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Alexander,  Maximinus.] 


Year  of  Christ  230.]  Pontianus  suc- 
ceeded Urban  in  230,  and  governed,  accord- 
ing to  the  pontifical  of  Bucherius,''  five  years, 
two  months,  and  seven  days ;  that  is,  from 


I  Euseb.  1.  6,  c.  26. 
»  Bed.  Martyr.  &.  Boll.  23  Mali. 

3  This  pontifical,  well  known  to  Cuspinian,  F.  Petau, 
and  other  chronnlngers,  was  published   by  Bucherius 
the  Jesuit,  in  1633,  with  the  paschal  cycle  of  Victo- 
rius.    It  is  a  catalogue  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  from  the 
foundation  of  that  see  to  the  time  ofMberius,  who  was 
chosen  in  352.     As  the  election  of  Liberius  is  marked, 
and  not  his  death,  the  catalogue  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  written    in  his  time.      Ilis  election  is 
marked  thus  :  Liberius  fiiit  temporibns  Constancii  ex  die 
xi.  Kalendas  Junius   in  diem — a  Consnlil/ns  Constantio 
V.   et    Constantio    Ctrsare— By  Constantius    Csesar    is 
meant  Gallus,  the  son  of  Julius  Constantius,  who,  by 
his  father   Constantius   Chlorus,   was    half-brother  to 
Constantine  the  Great.     Gallus  was  raised  by  the  Em- 
peror Constantius  to  the  dignity  of  Caesar  in  the  year 
351,  on  which  occasion  he  ?ave   him  his  own  name, 
(Aurel.  Vict.  p.  518;  Socr.  1.  2,  c.  28,)  and  the  follow- 
ing year  took  him  for  his  colleague  in  his  fifth  consul- 
ship, as  appears  from  Idatius,  from  Prosper,  and  from 
the   Alexandrian    Chronicle.      The    above-mentioned 
pontifical  is  very  faulty  in  the  times  preceding  the  pon- 
tificate of  Pontianus,  who  was  chosen  in  230,  nay,  if  we 
believe  Bucherius,  Anicetus,  Eleutheriiis,  and  Zephy- 
rinus,  are  omitted  in  it.    I  said,  if  we  believe  Bucherius  ; 
for  Bollandus,  another  Jesuit,  who  perused  the  same 
manuscript,  assures  us,  that  he  found  there  the  names 
of  those  three  bishops,  which  Bucherius  assures  us 
were  not  to  be  found  there,  (Holland.  Apr.  1. 1,  p.  22—24.) 
Which  of  the  two  Jesuits  is  the  most  honest  is  hard  to 
determine  in  any  case,  but   impossible  in  this,  unless 
the  original  manuscript  sliould  be  produced,  wliich  both 
perused.      F.  Paei,  the  Franciscan,  seems  to   favour 
Bucherius  ;  for  he  complains  of  Bollandus  for  interpo- 
lating the  manuscript,  and  not  publishing  it  with  all  its 
faults  and  chasms,  as  Bucherius  had  done.     But  then 
he  does  not  tell  us  that  he  had  seen  the  original  manu- 
script.  Bollandus,  on  the  other  hand,  complains  of  Bu- 
cherius for  undervaluing  such  an  invaluable   piece  ; 
and  settles  by  it  his  whole   chronology  of  the  popes, 
pretending  it  to  have  been  sent  by  Pope  Damasus  to  St. 
Jerom.  (Bollaml.  ib.  p.  3,  n.  10.)     But  for  this  the  only 
ground  he  has  are  some  letters  from  Damasus  to  St. 
Jerom,  and  from  Jerom  to  Damasus,  which,  by  the  best 
judges,  are  all  thought  supposititious.    BiU  even  allow- 
ing it  to  have  been  sent  by  Damasus  to  St.  Jerom,  that 
ought  not  to  recommend  it  more  to  our  esteem  than  it 
did  to  his  ;  and  he  sei'uis  to  have  paid  very  little  regard 
to   it :    for  in  his  Book  of  Illustrious  men,  which  he 
wrote  after  the  death  of  Damasus,  he  places  Clement 


the  22d  of  July,  230,  to  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber, 23.5.2  In  tjie  second  year  of  his  ponti- 
ficate, the  famous  Origen  was  deposed  and 
excommunicated    by  Demetrius    bishop   of 


after  Anacletus,  though  that  pontifical  puts  Anacletus 
after  Clement.  (Ilier.  de  vir.  illustr.  c.  15.) 

What  I  have  hitherto  said  is  to  be  understood  with 
respect  to  the  times  preceding  the  pontificate  of  Pon- 
tianus ;  for,  from  his  time,  the  pontifical  of  Bucherius 
is  almost  quite  exact  to  the  end,  that  is,  to  the  election 
of  Liberius  ;  and  the  more  exact,  the  nearer  it  comes  to 
his  time.  1  said  almost,  for  it  is  not  even  thenceforth 
free  from  all  faults ;  but  it  has  fewer  than  any  other 
ancient  record  that  has  reached  us;  and  it  is  on  this 
consideration  that,  from  the  time  of  Pontianus,  I  have 
preferred  it  to  all  others.  With  respect  to  his  prede- 
cessors, I  have  adopted  the  chronology  of  Eusebius, 
where"  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  mistaken  ;  for 
that  he  was  mistaken  in  some  points  is  but  too  plain  ; 
and,  for  aught  we  knov/,  he  may  have  been  so  in  many 
others.  But  as  in  those  dark  times  we  have  no  au- 
thentic records,  no  indisputable  authorities,  to  depend 
on,  I  thought  it  more  advisable  to  tread  in  the  footsteps 
of  so  famous  and  ancient  a  writer,  than,  by  attempting 
to  open  a  new  way,  perplex  and  confound  both  myself 
and  the  reader,  as  Pearson,  Dodwell,  and  Pagi,  have 
done.  And  it  was  not,  I  must  own,  without  some  con- 
cern, that  I  found  a  man  of  Dr.  Pearson's  learning  re- 
duced, by  underva^uiiis  the  authoritv  of  Eusebius,  to 
take  for  his  guide  a  writer  of  no  authorit\i.l  all,  namely, 
Eutychius  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  so  late  as  the 
tenth  century,  and  is  oidy  famous  for  his  blunders, 
even  in  what  relates  to  his  own  church. 

To  the  pontifical  were  annexed,  in  the  same  ancient 
manuscript,  several  other  small  pieces;  viz.,  1.  A  list 
of  the  consuls  from  the  year  205  to  354,  with  the  epacts, 
bissextile  years,  and  the  day  of  the  week  with  which 
each  year  began.  There  are  some  mistakes  in  the 
epacts,  but  the  rest  is  done  with  great  exactness. 
2.  Another  list  of  the  consuls  and  governors  of  Rome, 
from  the  year  254  to  3.54.  3.  A  short  necrology  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  in  which  are  marked,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  months,  the  day  on  which  each  of  them 
died,  and  the  place  where  lie  was  buried.  It  begins 
with  Lucius,  and  ends  with  Julius.  In  this  list,  Sixtus 
II.  and  Marcellus  are  omitted  ;  the  latter  probably  by 
a  mistake  of  the  transcriber,  confounding  him  with  his 
predecessor,  Marcellinus ;  and  the  former,  perhaps, 
because  he  is  set  down  in  the  calendar  of  martyrs  an- 
nexed to  the  necrology.  These  pieces,  as  well  as  the 
pontifical,  all  end  at  the  year  354,  wlience  Cardinal 
Norls  (Fast,  consular,  p.  23)  and  others  are  of  opinion, 
that  they  were  written  that  year. 

1  Eric.  1.  1,  c.  12;  Holland.  25  Mail. 
»  Bolland.  April,  t.  1,  p.  25. 
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The  Persecution  of  Maximinus.    Pontiaims  banished  to  Sardinia.     Anterus  probably  dies  a  Martyr.    Miraculous 
election  of  Fabianus.     Not  all  popes  thus  chosen.     Fabianus  worthy  of  tlie  dignity  to  which  he  was  raised. 


Alexandria,  and  the  sentence  approved  of  by 
most  other  bishops,  especially  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  who  assembled,  it  seems,  his  clergy 
on  that  occasion:  for  what  else  could  St, 
Jerom  mean,  by  telling  us,  that  Rome  as- 
sembled her  senate  against  Origenl'  The 
calm  and  quiet  days  which  the  church  had 
for  some  years  enjoyed,  especially  under 
Alexander,  expired  almost  with  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Pontianus ;  for  that  excellent  prince 


being  assassinated  in  the  month  of  May,  235, 
Maximinus,  who  succeeded  him,  out  of  hatred 
to  liim,  began  to  persecute  w-ith  great  cruelty 
the  Christians,  whom  he  had  so  much  fa- 
vored, especially  the  bishops.*  Pontianus, 
among  the  rest,  was  banished  Rome,  and 
confined  to  the  unwholesome  island  of  Sar- 
dinia,2  where  he  died  the  same  year,  on  the 
28th  of  September,  but  of  what  kind  of  death 
is  not  well  known.'' 


ANTERUS,  EIGHTEENTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Maximinus.] 


[Year  of  Christ  235.]  Anterus,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Pontianus,  presided  only  one  month 
and  ten  days,  and  died  on  the  3d  of  January, 
236.2  Some  modern  writers  place  one  Cyri- 
acus  between  him  and  Pontianus;  but  their 
opinion,  founded  on  the  authority  of  the  fabu- 
lous Acts  of  St.  Ursula,  is  sufficiently  con- 
futed by  Eusebius,^  Optatus,''  St.  Augustin,* 


and  Nicephorus,'*  who  all  name  Anterus  as 
the  immediate  successor  of  Pontianus.  The 
shortness  of  his  pontificate,  and  the  cruel  per- 
secution carried  on  by  Maximinus,  give  us 
room  to  believe  that  he  died  a  martyr,  which 
title  is  given  him  in  the  martyrologies  of  St. 
Jerom  and  Bede.'^ 


FABIANUS,  NINETEENTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Maximinus,  Gordian,  Philip,  Decius.] 


[Year  of  Christ  236.]  Fabianus,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Fabius,  by  Eutychius,®  and  in 
the  Chronicle  of  Alexandria,  Flavianus,'''was, 
according  to  Eusebius,  miraculously  chosen 
for  successor  to  Anterus;  for  he  tells  us, 
"  That  the  people  and  clergy  being  assembled 
in  order  to  proceed  to  a  new  election,  a  dove, 
unexpectedly  appearing,  settled,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  all  present,  on  the  head  of  Fabi- 
anus, who  was  not  so  much  as  thought  of, 
being  but  a- layman,  as  appears  from  the  ac- 
count, and  not  an  inhabitant  of  Rome,  but  just 
then  come  out  of  the  country.  At  this  prodi- 
gy the  whole  assembly  cried  out  with  one 
voice,  '  Fabianus  is  our  bishop ;'  and,  crowd- 
ing round  him,  placed  him  without  further 
delay  on  the  episcopal  throne." — Thus  Euse- 
bius :^  and  to  his  account  is  owing  the  modern 
notion,  that  the  pope  is  always  chosen  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  "What  happened  in  the  elec- 
tion of  St.  Fabianus,"  says  Cardinal  Cusani, 
"  happens  in  the  election  of  every  pope.  'Tis 
true  we  do  not  see  the  Holy  Ghost  with  our 
corporeal  eyes ;  but  we  may  and  must  see 
him,  if  we  are  not  quite  blind,  with  those  of 
the   mind.     In  vain,  therefore,   O   eminent 


1  Ruf.  in  Hier.  1.  2,  p.  225. 
3  Euseb.  I.  6,  c.  22. 
»  Aug.  ep.  165. 
'  Chron.  Al.  p.  630. 


3  Boll.  pent.  p.  28—32. 
«  Opt.  contr.  Par.  1.  2. 
6  Eutych.  p.  384. 
»  Euseb.  1.  6,  c.  29. 


electors,  are  all  your  intrigues;  the  person, 
on  whose  head  the  heavenly  dove  is  pleased 
to  perch,  will,  in  spite  of  them,  be  chosen."* 
In  the  sequel  of  this  history,  we  shall  see 
such  monsters  of  iniquity  elected,  and  by 
such  scandalous  practices,  that  to  imagine 
the  Holy  Ghost  anyways  concerned  in  the 
election  would  be  absolute  blasphemy. 

As  for  Fabianus,  he  seems  to  have  been 
well  worthy  of  the  post  to  which  he  was 
raised  ;  for  the  famous  Bishop  of  Carthage, 
St.  Cyprian,  in  answer  to  the  letter,  wherein 
the  clergy  of  Rome  gave  him  an  account  of 
the  glorious  death  of  their  bishop,  calls  him 
"an  excellent  man;"  and  adds,  that  "the 
glory  of  his  death  had  answered  the  purity, 
holiness,  and  integrity  of  his  life."''  From  the 
pontifical  of  Bucherius  we  learn,  that  he  ap- 
pointed seven  deacons  over  the  fourteen  re- 
gions or  wards,  into  which  Rome  was  then 
divided,^  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  says  Baro- 
nius.^  We  read  in  other  more  modern  ponti- 
ficals, that  he  named  seven  subdeacons  to 
overlook  the  seven  notaries,  who  are  supposed 


1  Oros.  1.  7,  c.  19. 

»  Vide  Hallo.  vit.-Orig.  p.  20. 

3  Vide  Boll.  Apr.  t.  1,  p.  25.        ■»  Niceph.  chron. 

5  Vide  Flor.  p.  995—997. 

'  Card.  Cus.  de  meth.  consistorii,  c.  7,  p.  85. 

■■  Cypr.  ep.  4,  et  31.  s  Buch.  cycl.  271. 

9  Bar.  ad  ann.  112,  n.  9. 
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Fabianus  said  to  have  converted  the  Emperor  Philip.     Fabianus  martjred  in  the  persecution  ot'Decius.     The  See 
vacant.     The  opinion  of  the  Roman  clergy  concerning  the  lapsed.    They  disown  the  Pope's  infallibility. 


to  have  been  first  appointed  by  Pope  Cle- 
ment, and  whose  province  it  was  to  commit 
to  writing  the  actions  and  speeches  of  the 
martyrs.  It  is  manifest  from  St.  Cyprian,' 
as  Dr.  Pearson  well  observes,  that  in  the 
time  of  Cornelius,  the  successor  of  Fabianus, 
the  Church  of  Rome  had  seven  subdeacons, 
to  whom  St.  Cyprian  recommended  the 
strictest  exactness  in  marking  the  day  of  each 
martyr's  death.^  As  for  taking  down  their 
speeches,  which  some  seem  to  object  to,  the 
art  of  writing  in  shorthand  was  well  known 
in  those  times.  Eusebius  tells  us,  that  by 
Tiro,  Cicero's  freed  man,  were  first  invented 
certain  marks,  which  stood  not  only  for  whole 
words,  but  entire  sentences.^  But  this  in- 
vention is,  by  Dio,  ascribed  to  Ma?cenas,  who 
ordered  his  freedman  Aquila  to  make  them 
known  to  all  who  cared  to  learn  them.'*  Of 
their  wonderful  quickness  in  writing,  with 
the  help  of  these  marks.  Martial  takes  notice, 
in  one  of  his  distichs,  saying,  "how  fast  so- 
ever the  tongue  may  run,  the  hand  runs 
faster."^ 

Baronius^  and  BoUandus'  ascribe  to  Fabi- 
anus the  conversion  of  the  Emperor  Philip, 
and  his  son ;  adding,  from  the  acts  of  Pontius 
the  martyr,  that  he  pulled  down  the  great 
temple  of  the  Romans,  that  he  dashed  to 
pieces  their  idols,  and  converted  the  whole 
city.  What  a  pity  that  such  wonderful  feats 
should  have  been  passed  over  in  silence  by 
Eusebius,  and  all  the  ancients !  As  for  the 
conversion  of  Philip  and  his  son,  it  is  ques- 
tioned by  many,  and  very  justly,  the  silence 
of  Eusebius  alone  being  an  unanswerable 
evidence  against  it;  but  all  agree,  that  if  he 
was  instructed  and  converted  by  Fabianus, 
he  did  no  great  honor  either  to  his  instruc- 
tor or  his  religion.  In  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  249,  the  Emperor  Philip  being  killed  by 
the  rebellious  soldiery  at  Verona,  Decius, 
who  was  raised  to  the  empire  in  his  room, 
began  his  reign  with  the  most  dreadful  per- 
secution that  had  ever  yetafllicted  the  church. 
Fabianus  was  one  of  the  first  that  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  the  implacable  hatred  this  emperor 
bore  to  the  Christian  name.  He  was  put  to 
death  on  the  20th  of  January,  250,  while 
Decius  was  consul  the  second  time,  together 
with  Gratus,  after  having  governed  the  church 
fourteen  years,  one  month,  and  ten  days.^ 

'  Cypr.  ep.  37.  ^  Pears,  posth.  p.  19. 

a  Euseb.  in  chron.  *  Dio  Olymp.  193,  ann.  4. 

i  Mart.  1.  14.  «  Bar.  ad  ann.  246,  n.  9. 

1  Boll.  20  Jan.  p.  253.  «  Buch.  cycl.  p.  267. 


[Year  of  Christ  250.]  The  death  of 
Fabianus  was  followed  by  a  vacancy,  which 
lasted  at  least  sixteen  months,  the  Chris- 
tians being  either  imprisoned,  or  so  dis- 
persed, that  they  could  not  assemble  to 
choose  a  new  bishop.  During  this  interval, 
the  clergy,  that  is,  the  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons, took  upon  themselves  the  care  and  ad- 
ministration of  all  ecclesiastical  matters ;  and, 
being  informed  by  Clementius,  subdeacon  of 
the  chtircb  of  Carthage,  who  came  to  Rome 
about  Easter,  in  250,  that  St.  Cyprian  had 
been  obliged,  by  the  fury  of  the  persecution, 
to  withdraw  for  a  while  from  his  see,  they 
wrote  to  that  clergy,  exhorting  them  to  follow 
their  example.'  Several  excellent  letters 
passed  on  this  occasion  between  the  clergy 
of  Rome,  and  St.  Cyprian  and  his  clergy, 
especially  concerning  the  method  they  were 
to  hold  with  the  lapsed ;  that  is,  with  those 
who  had  either  obtained  of  the  pagan  magis- 
trates protections,  or  libels  of  safety,  whence 
they  were  called  Libellatici,  or  had  actually 
sacrificed  to  idols,  and  were  thence  named 
Sacrificati.  In  one  of  these  letters,  the  Ro- 
man clergy,  after  having  maturely  examined 
so  material  a  point,  and  advised  not  only 
with  the  neighboring  bishops,  but  with 
others,  who,  from  the  distant  provinces,  had 
fled  for  concealment  to  Rome,  declare  it  was 
their  opinion,  "That  such  of  the  lapsed  as 
were  at  the  point  of  death,  should,  upon  an 
unfeigned  repentance,  be  admitted  to  the 
communion  of  the  church,  but  that  the  cause 
of  others  should  be  put  off  till  the  election  of 
a  new  bishop,  when,  together  with  him,  with 
other  bishops,  with  the  priests,  deacons,  con- 
fessors, and  laymen,  who  had  stood  firm, 
they  should  take  their  case  into  considera- 
tion;" adding,  "that  a  crime  committed  by 
many  ought  not  to  be  judged  by  one;  and 
that  a  decree  could  not  be  binding  without 
the  consent  and  approbation  of  many."* 
Could  they  in  more  plain  and  express  terms 
disown  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  their 
bishop'?  Could  they  upon  mature  delibera- 
tion write  thus,  and  at  the  same  time  believe 
his  judgment  an  infallible  rule  1  Such  a  pro- 
position would,  in  these  days,  be  deemed 
heretical ;  and  no  wonder ;  the  pope's  infalli- 
bility must  be  maintained  at  all  events;  and 
to  maintain  it  is  impossible,  without  con- 
demning, as  heretical,  the  doctrine  taught  by 
the  church  in  the  first  and  purest  ages. 
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The  character  of  Cornelius  by  St.  Cyprian.    Novatian  refuses  to  acknowledge  him.     St.  Cyprian  calls  a  council, 
which  acknowledges  Cornelius.    Resolutions  of  the  council  of  Africa  concerning  the  lapsed. 


CORNELIUS,  TWENTIETH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Decius,  Gallus.] 


[Year  of  Christ  251.]  After  the  see  had 
been  vacant  for  the  space  of  sixteen  months, 
Cornelius,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  was  at  last  elected,'  on  the  4th  of 
.Tune,  251,  according  to  the  most  probable 
opinion.^  He  was,  accordinff  to  St.  Cy- 
prian,'' a  man  of  an  unblemished  character, 
and,  on  account  of  his  peaceable  temper,  his 
great  modesty,  his  integrity,  and  many  other 
eminent  virtues,  well  worthy  of  the  dignity 
to  which  he  was  raised.  He  did  not  attain 
at  once,  says  the  same  writer,  to  the  height 
of  the  priesthood,  but  after  he  had  passed 
through  all  the  inferior  degrees,  agreeably  to 
the  discipline  of  the  church.  He  was  so  far 
from  using  intrigues,  from  intruding  himself 
by  violence,  as  some  have  done,  that  violence 
was  necessary  to  make  him  accept  the  dig- 
nity offered  him.  He  was  ordained  bishop, 
continues  St.  Cyprian,  by  some  of  our  col- 
leagues, who,  being  then  at  Rome,  conformed 
to  the  judgment  of  the  whole  people  and 
clergy.''  As  Decius  was  still  alive,  who  had 
declared,  that  he  had  rather  bear  with  a 
competitor  to  his  crown,  than  with  a  Bishop 
of  Rome,^  the  Christians,  in  all  likelihood, 
laid  hold  of  the  opportunity,  which  the  revolt 
of  Valens  gave  them,  to  choose  a  new 
bishop  ;  for  this  very  year  .Tulius  Valens 
revolting,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor  in  Rome  ;^  and  though  he  held  the 
empire  but  a  very  short  time,  yet  his  revolt 
might  divert  Decius  for  a  wiiile  from  perse- 
cuting the  Christians. 

Though  Cornelius  was  chosen  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  people  and  clergy, 
yet  Novatian,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  who  aspired  to  the  same  dignity,  not 
onl)'  refused  to  acknowledge  him  ;  but  having 
gained  a  considerable  party  among  the  peo- 
ple, five  presbyters,  and  some  confessors,  he 
wrote  in  their  name  and  his  own  to  St.  Cy- 
prian, and  no  doubt  to  many  other  bishops, 
laying  heinous  crimes  to  the  charge  of  Cor- 
nelius; namely,  his  having  sued  for  a  pro- 
tection from  the  pagan  magistrates,  which 
was  ranking  him  among  the  Libellatici,  who 
were  excluded  from  all  dignities  and  emplo}'- 
ments  in  the  church.  .St.  Cyprian  having 
received  this  letter,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
from  Cornelius,  acquainting  him  with  his 
election,  as  was  customary  in  those  times 
among  bishops,  he  caused  the  one  to  be  read 
in  a  full  assembly  of  the  people  and  clergy. 


1  Euseb.  chron.  &  1.  6,  c.  33;    Opt.  1.  2;    Aug.  ep. 
105,  &c. 
a  Vide  Pears.  Cyp.  an.  p.  29,  n.  6.  '  Cypr.  ep.  52. 

♦  Idem  ib.  '  Idem  ep.  52. 

8  Aur.  Vict. 


but  suppressed  the  other,  looking  upon  it  as 
a  scandalous  libel.'  However,  to  prevent  the 
calumnies  and  false  reports  that  might  be 
spread  abroad  by  Novatian  and  his  partisans, 
he  assembled  a  council  of  all  the  bishops  of 
his  province,  who,  hearing  of  the  schism  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  resolved  to  send  thither 
two  of  their  body,  who  should  carefully  in- 
form themselves  of  what  had  passed  in  the 
late  election,  and  on  their  return  make  a 
faithful  report  of  all  they  had  learnt.  Pur- 
suant to  this  resolution,  Caldonius  and  For- 
tunatus,  two  African  bishops,  were  despatch- 
ed to  Rome  with  letters  from  the  council  to 
the  clergy  of  that  city,  and  to  the  bishops 
who  had  been  present  at  the  ordination  of 
Cornelius.  The  bishops  no  sooner  received 
these  letters  than  they  answered  them,  as- 
suring their  brethren  in  Africa,  that  Corne- 
lius had  been  lawfully  chosen;  and  at  the 
same  time  commending  him  as  a  person,  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  piety  and  exem- 
plary life,  most  worthy  of  the  dignity  to 
which  he  had  been  raised.  Their  testimony 
was  soon  after  confirmed  by  Caldonius  and 
Fortunatus  returning  from  Rome,  and  like- 
wise by  Stephanius  and  Pompeius,  two  Afri- 
can bishops,  who  had  assisted  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  Cornelius;  so  that  he  was  universally 
acknowledged  all  over  Africa.^ 

The  African  bishops  no  sooner  acknow- 
ledged Cornelius  than  they  acquainted  him 
with  the  resolutions,  which  they  had  taken 
in  their  late  council,  with  respect  to  the 
lapsed.  The  substance  of  these  was,  that 
such  as  had  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  perse- 
cution ought  not  to  be  abandoned,  lest,  giving 
themselves  up  to  despair,  they  should  fall 
into  a  total  apostasy;  but  should  be  re-ad- 
mitted to  the  union  of  the  church  upon  a  sin- 
cere repentance,  and  after  a  long  penance: 
that  the  time  bf  their  penance  should  be 
shortened,  or  prolonged,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  crimes;  that  is,  the  Libel- 
latici should  have  a  shorter  time  assigned 
them;  and  the  Sacrificati,  called  also  Thuri- 
ficati,  who  had  actually  offered  sacrifice,  or 
frankincense,  to  idols,  should  not  be  admitted 
till  they  had  expiated  their  offence  by  a  very 
long  penance;  but  that  both  the  Libellatici 
and  Sacrificati  should  be  taken  in,  before  the 
time  of  their  penance  was  expired,  if  at  the 
point  of  death,  or  even  thought  to  be  in  dan- 
ger." As  to  fallen  bishops,  they  were  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  manner;  and,  after 
due  penance,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
satisfaction,  be  admitted  only  in  a  lay  capa- 
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Xovatian  excommunicated.     Wickedness  of  \ovatus.     He  gains  many  to  the  party  of  Novation.    Novatian  tha 
first  Anti-pope.    He  acquaints  the  other  churches  with  his  ordination. 


city.'  Cornelius  did  not,  upon  the  receipt  of 
these  determinations  or  decrees,  step  into  his 
oracular  chair,  and  thence,  as  an  infallible 
judge,  condemn  or  approve  them.  Such 
arbitrary  proceedings  would  not  have  been 
well  relished  by  the  bishops  of  Africa,  nor 
even  by  his  own  clergy,  who  not  long  before 
had  declared,  that  '-a  decree  could  not  be 
binding  without  the  consent  and  approbation 
of  many."  He  therefore  acted  on  this  occa- 
sion as  St.  Cyprian  had  done,  as  other  bishops 
did  afterwards  ;  that  is,  he  assembled  a  coun- 
cil, which  Eusebius  calls  "  a  great  council  ;"" 
for  it  consisted  of  sixty  bishops,  and  a  great 
number  of  priests,  deacons,  and  la)'men,  who, 
in  those  times,  were  admitted  to  all  councils.^ 
By  this  venerable  assembly  were  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Africa  examined  and  ap- 
proved, and  then  sent  to  be  in  like  manner 
examined  and  approved  by  other  bishops,  till 
the  whole  church  had  agreed  to  them.'' 

At  the  council  of  Rome  assisted,  among 
other  presbyters,  Novatian  :  but  as  he  main- 
tained, in  opposition  to  the  whole  assembly, 
that  the  lapsed  were  to  be  admitted  upon  no 
terms  or  satisfaction  whatsoever,  but  should 
be  left  to  the  divine  tribunal,  he  Vyfas  himself 
cut  off  from  tlrat  communion,  which  with  an 
invincible  obstinacy  he  denied  to  others.^ 
Provoked  at  this  sentence,  he  readily  gave 
ear  to  the  insinuations  of  Novatus,  a  presby- 
ter of  the  church  of  Carthage,  wiio  had  fled 
from  thence  to  Rome,  to  avoid  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  with  which  he  was 
threatened  by  St.  Cyprian,  and  the  other 
bishops  of  Africa,  for  his  scandalous  doctrine, 
and  irregular  practices.^  Pacianus  paints 
him  in  the  blackest  colours:  he  stripped  the 
orphans,  says  he,  plundered  the  widows  of 
the  church  of  Carthage,  and  appropriated  to 
himself  the  money  belonging  to  the  poor  and 
the  church  :''  he  turned  his  father  out  of  doors, 
and  let  him  die  of  hunger  in  the  streets,  and 
would  not  even  be  at  the  trouble  of  burying 
him  after  his  death.  With  a  kick  in  the 
belly  he  made  his  wife  miscarry,  and  bring 
forth  a  dead  child  :  whence  Pacianus  calls 
him  a  traitor,  an  assassin,  the  murderer  of  his 
father  and  child. ^  As  for  his  doctrine,  he 
held,  while  at  Carthage,  tenets  diametrically 
opposite  to  those  ho  taught  at  Rome  :  for,  at 
Carthage,  he  was  for  admitting  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  not  only  the  lapsed, 
but  all  other  sinners,  let  their  crimes  be  ever 
so  heinous,  without  any  sort  of  penance ;  and, 
at  Rome,  for  excluding  them,  let  their  penance 
be  ever  so  long,  let  their  repentance  be  ever 
so  sincere.®  At  Carthage  he  found  Felicis- 
simus,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  hereafter, 
inclined  to  lenity;  and  Novatian,  at  Rome, 
to  severity :  and  therefore,  as  he  was  a  man 


of  great  vanity,  and  no  principles,  he  suited 
himself  to  the  different  tempers  of  such  as  he 
judged  the  most  capable  of  raising  him.  At 
Rome,  by  a  pretence  to  an  uncommon  sanc- 
tity and  severity,  he  gained  a  great  many 
followers,  and  among  them  some  confessors 
lately  delivered  out  of  prison,  from  whom  he 
extorted  letters  directed  to  Novatian,  wherein 
they  consented  to  the  ordination  of  the  said 
Novatian.  In  virtue  of  these  letters  he  was 
accordingly  ordained,  some  say  in  Rome,' 
others  in  a  neighbouring  village,'^  by  three 
bishops  sent  for  by  Novatus  out  of  the  country 
for  that  purpose,  and  quite  unacquainted  with 
his  views.  Being  thus  ordained  bishop,  he 
was  set  up  by  the  party  against  Cornelius, 
whom  they  charged  with  relaxing  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church,  and  communicating  with 
the  lapsed,  especially  with  one  Trophimus. 
This  St.  Cyprian  calls  a  false  and  groundless 
charge;  for,  as  to  Trophimus,  though  he  was 
in  the  number  of  the  Thurificati,  that  is, 
timugh  he  had  offered  frankincense  to  idols, 
and  even  persuaded  his  flock  (for  he  was  a 
presbyter,  if  not  a  bishop)  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, yet  he  had  sufficiently  atoned  for  his 
crime,  by  a  sincere  repentance,  b}'  a  long 
penance,  and  al)ove  all,  by  bringing  back  his 
people  with  him,  who  would  not  have  re- 
turned without  him.*  As  for  the  others,  'tis 
true,  he  commimicated  with  some  who  had 
not  fulfilled  the  time  of  penance  assigned 
them,  but  such  only  as,  being  admitted  at  the 
point  of  death,  had  afterwards  recovered; 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  avoided,  says  St. 
Cyprian,*  but  by  killing  those  to  whom  we 
granted  the  peace  of  tlie  church,  when  we 
apprehended  them  to  be  in  danger.  Novatian 
having  thus,  by  a  pretended  zeal  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  and  the  artful  insinua- 
tions of  Novatus,  seduced  a  great  many  at 
Rome,  who  styled  themselves  the  Cathari, 
that  is,  the  pure,  undefiled  party;  he  wrote 
in  their  and  his  own  name  to  the  other 
churches,  acquainting  them  with  his  ordina- 
tion, exhorting  them  not  to  communicate  with 
the  lapsed  upon  any  terms,  and  bitterly  com- 
plaining of  the  scandalous  lenity  and  remiss- 
ness of  Cornelius.*  At  the  same  time  Cor- 
nelius wrote  to  the  other  bishops,  giving  them 
a  faithful  account  of  all  that  had  happened  at 
Rome,  especially  of  the  uncanonical  ordina- 
tion of  Novatian.  However,  the  letters  of 
Novatian.  signed  by  several  confessors,  who 
were  greatly  respected  in  those  days,  made 
no  small  impression  on  Antonianus  an  African 
bishop,  and  Fabius  bishop  of  Antioch,^  but 
quite  gained  over  to  the  party  Marcianus 
bisho])  of  Aries.''  The  other  bishops  declared 
all  to  a  man  for  Cornelius,  especially  St. 
Cyprian,  and   those  of   his   province,  who, 
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Novatian's  deputies  rejected  and  excoinmmiicated  in  Africa.     He  sends  new  deputies  into  Africa.     The  name 
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being  assembled  in  a  council  when  the  depu- 
ties of  Novatian  arrived,  excommunicated 
without  further  examination  both  him  and 
them  ;'  and  well  they  mio-ht,  since  they  had 
taken  so  much  pains  to  inform  themselves  of 
the  lawfulness  of  Cornelius's  election,  as  we 
have  related  above.  The  deputies,  though 
thus  rejected  with  scorn  and  disgrace  by  the 
council,  did  not  abandon  the  enterprise,  but 
proselyting  from  town  to  town,  nay,  from 
house  to  house,  inveigled  a  great  many,  under 
color  of  communicating  with  the  confes- 
sors.- St.  Cyprian  therefore,  whose  zeal  was 
not  confined  within  the  bounds,  however  ex- 
tensive, of  Africa,  Numidia,  and  the  two 
Mauritanias,  to  witiidraw  this  main  support 
from  the  party,  wrote  a  short  but  nervous  let- 
ter to  the  confessors,  deploring  the  fault  they 
had  -committed,  by  consenting  to  the  unlaw- 
ful ordination  of  Novatian,  and  exhorting 
them  to  return  with  all  speed  to  the  catholic 
church.^  Dionysius  bishop  of  Alexandria 
wrote  them  a  pathetic  letter  to  the  same  pur- 
pose;* and  these  letters  had  at  last  the  de- 
sired effect;  but  not  before  Novatus,  who 
had  drawn  them  into  the  schism,  left  Rome ; 
which  happened  on  the  following  occasion : 

Novatian,  being  informed  that  the  depu- 
ties he  had  sent  into  Africa  were  every- 
where rejected  and  despised,  resolved  to  send 
others,  whom  he  judged,  on  account  of  their 
ranic  and  authority,  more  capable  of  promoting 
his  design.^  The  persons  he  pitched  upon 
were  Nicostratus,  Novatus,  Evaristus,  Pri- 
mus, and  Dionysius.  Of  the  two  last  I  find 
no  farther  mention  made  in  iiistory  ;  of  Nova- 
tus I  have  spoken  above;  and  as  for  Evaris- 
tus and  xvicostratus,  the  former  was  a  bishop, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  lliree 
that  ordained  Novatian.  Nicostratus  was  a 
deacon  of  the  church  of  Rome,®  and  had  been 
imprisoned  with  the  two  presbyters  Moses 
and  Maximus,  for  the  confession  of  the  faith,'' 
which  entitled  him  to  a  place  among  the  con- 
fessors. To  these  three  St.  Cyprian  ascribes 
the  excellent  letter,  as  he  styles  it,  which  the 
confessors  of  Rome  wrote  to  those  of  Carthage.^ 
He  was  likewise  one  of  the  confessors,  who 
wrote  to  St.  Cyprian  himself,  as  appears  from 
the  title  of  that  admirable  letter,  which  runs 
thus :  "  The  presbyters  Moses  and  Maximus, 
the  deacons  Nicostratus  and  Ruffinus,  and 
the  other  confessors,  who  are  with  them,  to 
Pope  Cyprian.'"*  We  may  here  observe,  by  the 
way,  that  the  name  of  Pope,  which  signifies 
no  more  ilmn  father,  was  anciently  common 
to  all  bishops  ;  but  was  afterwards,  by  a  spe- 
cial decree  of  Gregory  VH.  appropriated  to 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.  To  return  to  Nicostra- 
tus, the  character  given  him  by  St.  Cyprian 
and  Cornelius  bespeaks  him  quite  unworthy 
of  being  joined  with  the   others,  who   are 


>  Cypr.  ep.  67. 
3  Idem  ep.  44. 
s  Cypr.  ep.  48. 
•■  linch.  p.  271. 
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named  in  that  letter,  and  were  all  men  of 
great  piety :  for  he  had  squandered  away  the 
money  belonging  to  the  church,  that  was 
lodged  in  his  hands,  embezzled  that  of  the 
widows  and  orphans,  and  defrauded  a  lady, 
who  had  trusted  him  with  the  management 
of  her  affairs.' 

These  new  deputies  met  with  no  better  a 
reception  than  the  former  had  done:  for  St. 
Cyprian,  being  informed  of  their  departure 
from  Rome,  by  the  confessor  Augendus,^  and 
soon  after  of  their  characters  by  the  acolyte 
Nicephorus,  both  sent,  for  that  purpose,  by 
Cornelius,^  he  acquainted  therewith  the  other 
catholic  bishops,  who,  upon  that  intelligence, 
rejected  them  with  the  greatest  indignation, 
as  apostates  and  firebrands  of  sedition.  Here- 
upon the  deputies  having,  by  the  means  and 
contrivance  of  Novatus,  procured  some  of 
their  party  to  be  ordained  bishops,  and  Ni- 
costratus among  the  rest,  they  named  them  to 
the  sees  of  the  catholic  bishops;  wiiich  bred 
great  confusion  and  disorder  in  the  church,  it 
being  a  difficult  matter  for  the  bishops  in  the 
distant  provinces  to  distinguish  between  their 
lawful  brethren  and  the  intruders,  and  conse- 
quently to  know  whom  they  shoirid  admit  to, 
and  whom  they  should  exclude  from  their 
communion.  But  against  this  evil  a  remedy 
was  found  by  St.  Cyprian,  and  the  other 
African  bishops,  who,  to  arm  him  against  the 
craft  and  arts  of  those  subtle  impostors,  trans- 
mitted to  him  a  list  of  all  the  catholic  bishops 
of  that  province.* 

The  storm,  which  Novatus  had  raised  in 
Rome,  was  laid  by  his  departure  ;  for  he  was 
no  sooner  gone,  than  the  confessors  whom  he 
had  seduced,  viz.,  Pilaximus,  Urbanus,  Sido- 
nius,  and  IMacarius,  signified  to  Cornelius 
their  eager  desire  of  quitting  liis  party,  and 
returning  to  the  communion  of  the  church. 
Cornelius  questioned,  at  first,  their  sincerity  ; 
but,  being  convinced  of  it  at  last,  he  assem- 
bled his  clergy,  not  caring  to  trust  to  his  own 
judgment,  in  order  to  advise  with  them,  in 
what  manner  he  sliould  proceed  in  the  pre- 
sent case.  At  this  council  assisted,  besides 
the  Roman  clergy,  five  bishops,  who  either 
happeried  to  be  then  at  Rome,  or,  on  this  oc- 
casion, had  been  invited  thither  by  Cornelius, 
They  were  scarce  met,  when  the  confessors, 
attended  by  a  great  crowd,  appeared  before 
them,  testifying,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  the 
sincerity  of  their  repentance,  and  begging 
they  would  forget  their  past  criminal  conduct. 
The  council  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
come  to  any  resolution,  till  they  had  acquaint- 
ed the  people  with  the  request  of  the  confes- 
sors; which  they  no  sooner  did,  than  the 
people  flocked  to  the  place,  and  not  upbraid- 
ing, but  embracing,  with  tears  of  joy,  their 
retrieved  brethren,  and  with  the  same  tender- 
ness as  if  they  had  been  just  then  delivered 
out  of  prison,  pointed  out  to  the  council  the 
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The  confessors  return  lo  the  church.     In  what  manner  Novatian  endeavoured  to  keep  the  rest  steady.   A  schism 
"in  the  church  of  Carthage.     The  persecution  renewed  by  Gallus.    Cornelius  apprehended. 


method  they  were  to  pursue.  According-ly 
Cornelius,  having,  with  the  approhation  oi' 
the  council,  made  them  renounce  the  errors 
of  Novatian,  and  acknowledge  him  for  the 
only  lawful  Bishop  of  Rome,  readmitted  them, 
without  further  satisfaction,  to  the  communion 
of  the  church.'  From  this  account  I  should 
imagine,  that  those  who  accompanied  the 
confessors  at  their  first  appearing  before  the 
council,  were  Novatians,  whom  they  had 
brought  back  with  them  ;  but  I  dare  not  affirm 
it,  since  St.  Cyprian,  in  his  answer  to  Corne- 
lius, speaks  only  of  the  four  above-mentioned 
confessors.  The  confessors  being  thus  re- 
turned, to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  whole 
people,  Cornelius,  impatient  to  impart  the 
good  news  to  St.  Cyprian,  wrote  to  him,  as 
soon  as  the  council  broke  up,  to  acquaint  him 
with  what  had  happened,  and  invite  him  to 
partake  of  the  common  joy,  to  which  he  had 
so  much  contributed.^  With  this  letter,  Nice- 
phorus  the  acolyte  embarked,  without  delay, 
for  Africa;  and  thence  returned  soon  after 
with  an  answer,  wherein  St.  Cyprian  assured 
Cornelius,  that  the  return  of  the  confessors 
had  caused  an  universal  joy  in  Africa,  both 
for  their  sake,  and  because  it  might  open  the 
eyes  of  many,  and  prove  in  the  end  the  ruin 
of  the  schismatic  party.^  The  confessors 
themselves  wrote  to  St.  Cyprian,  upon  their 
return,''  who  immediately  answered  them  ;^ 
and,  in  all  likelihood,  to  the  other  chief 
bishops  of  the  church ;  since  Eusebius  in- 
forms us,  that  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, wrote  twice  to  them  after  their  return.^  In 
the  mean  time  Novatian,  seeing  great  num- 
bers moved  by  the  example  of  the  confessors, 
daily  fall  off  from  his  party,  to  keep  the  rest 
steady  by  the  most  sacred  ties,  used,  in  ad- 
ministering the  eucharist,  to  hold  the  hands 
of  those  who  received  it,  with  the  holy  bread 
in  them,  between  his,  and  oblige  them  to 
swear,  "by  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  that  they  would  never  abandon 
him,  nor  return  to  Cornelius.' 

As  the  church  of  Rome  was  rent  by  the 
schism  of  Novatian,  so  was  the  churcii  of 
Carthage  by  that  of  Felicissimus;  and  as  the 
former,  upon  his  being  excommunicated  by 
Cornelius  and  the  council  of  Rome,  had  re- 
course to  St.  Cyprian,  in  like  nnanner  the 
latter,  being  cut  off  from  the  communion  of 
the  church  by  St.  Cyprian  and  the  council 
of  Carthage,  had  recourse  to  Cornelius.  But 
as  the  doctrine  of  Felicissimus,  though  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  that  of  Novatian,  was 
equally  repugnant  to  the  catholic  truth,  and 
to  the  discipline  cstablisiied  in  the  cliurch,  as 
I  have  observed  above,  he  was  at  first  rejected 
by  Cornelius,  with  great  steadiness  and  reso- 
lution. But  the  Bislujp  of  Rome  had,  at  last, 
been  frightened  into  a  coinplitnce,  had  he  not 
been  animated  and  encouraged   by  St.  Cy- 

1  Cypr.  ep.  -ffi.    Euscb.  1.  6,  c.  13. 
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prian ;  for  the  followers  of  Felicissimus 
having,  in  imitation  of  the  Novatians,  ap- 
pointed one  of  their  own  faction,  named  For- 
tunatus.  Bishop  of  Carthage,  Felicissimus 
took  upon  himself  to  carry  to  Cornelius  the 
letters  of  the  new  and  third  bishop  of  that 
city.  Accordingly  he  set  out  for  Rome,  at- 
tended by  a  troop  of  seditious,  desperate,  and 
abandoned  men,  says  St.  Cyprian.'  Corne- 
lius rejected  them  at  first  with  great  firmness, 
and  immediately  acquainted  St.  Cyprian  with 
what  had  passed  ;  but  Felicissimus  threaten- 
ing to  read  publicly  the  letters  he  had  brought, 
if  Cornelius  did  not  receive  them,  and  to  dis- 
cover many  scandalous  things,  he  was  not  a 
little  intimidated.  He  therefore  wrote  a  second 
letter  to  St.  Cyprian,  but  betrayed  in  it  a  great 
deal  of  fear  and  weakness:  however,  the  ex- 
cellent letter  which  vSt.  Cyprian  wrote  in 
answer  to  his,  inspired  him  with  new  vigour, 
and  kept  him  steady.^ 

In  the  mean  time,  Decius  being  killed,  the 
persecution  was  carried  on,  or  rather  renewed 
with  more  fury  than  ever,  by  Gallus,  his  suc- 
cessor. As  the  Roman  empire  was,  at  this 
time,  afilicted  with  a  dreadful  plague,  Gallus, 
who,  it  seems,  had  not  molested  the  Chris- 
tians during  the  first  months  of  his  reign,^  is- 
sued an  order,  enjoining  men  of  all  ranks  and 
professions  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods, 
hoping,  by  that  means,  to  appease  their 
wrath,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  raging  evil.  It 
was  on  occasion  of  this  plague  that  St.  Cy- 
prian wrote  bis  excellent  discourse  on  Mortali- 
ty, wherein  he  so  eloquently  teaches  a  Chris- 
tian to  triumph  over  the  fears  of  death,  and 
shows  with  how  little  reason  we  mourn  for 
those  friends  and  relations  who  are  snatched 
from  us.  Such  of  the  Christians  as  refused 
to  comply  with  the  emperor's  edict  were 
either  banished  or  executed.  Cornelius, 
among  the  rest,  was  apprehended  at  the  first 
breaking  out  of  the  persecution,  and  made  a 
glorious  confession  of  his  faith,  as  appears 
from  St.  Cyprian,  who,  on  that  occasion, 
wrote  him  a  letter  of  congratulation.^  What 
happened  to  him  afterwards  is  uncertain;  for 
his  Acts  are  evidently  fabulous,  though  they 
have  been  received  by  Bede,  by  Ado,  by 
Anastasius,  and  many  others,  far  more  con- 
siderable for  their  nuiidierthan  their  authority. 
We  read  in  the  pontifical  of  Buchcrius.  that 
he  was  banished  to  CentumcelhT,  now  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  died  of  a  natural  death,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  used  there,'  ("  dormi- 
tionem  accepit.")  As  to  the  title  of  martyr, 
with  which  he  is  distinguished  by  St.  .lerom,* 
it  was  anciently  given  to  all  those  who,  for 
the  confession  of  faith,  died  in  prison,  which 
in  all  likelihood  happened  to  Cornelius.'' 


»  Cvpr.  ep.  55.  '  Idem  ib. 
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1  Cornelius  is  reckoned  by  St.  .lerom  amonp  the  ec- 
clesiastical writers,  on  account  of  the  four  letters  which 
he  wrote  to  Fabius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  seemed  not 
lo  dislike  the  tenets  of  Novatian.  (Micir.  vir.  ill.  c.  06, 
J).  '290.)     lie  wrote  several  other  letters,  whereof  two 
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Relics  of  Cornelius.    Lucius  is  banished.    Returns  to  Rome,  and  dies  a  Martyr. 


Cornelius  died  on  the  same  day  of  the 
month  and  the  week  on  which  vSt.  Cyprian 
was  martyred  six  years  after;'  tliat  is,  on  the 
14lh  of  September,  252,  according  to  the  most 
probable  opinion,  having  held  the  pontificate 
one  year,  three  months,  and  ten  days.  His 
body  is  supposed  to  have  been  translated  from 
Civita  Vecchia  to  the  cemetery  of  Callistus; 
for  near  that  place  Pope  Leo  L  is  said  to 
have  built,  in  honour  of  Cornelius,  a  basilic 
or  magnificent  church.-  His  body  was  be- 
lieved to  be  still  at  Rome  in  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century;  for  Anastasius  tells  us,  that 
Pope  Adrian  placed  it  in  a  church,  which  he 
had  built  in  Capracoro  f  but  it  was  soon  after 


removed  from  thence  and  brought  into  Francej 
by  Charlemagne,  as  Pamelius  assures  us, 
upon  the  authority  of  a  small  life  of  St.  Cy- 
prian, written,  as  he  supposes,  by  Paulus 
Diaconus.' 

Eusebius  observes,  that,  in  the  time  of  Cor- 
nelius, the  church  of  Rome  was  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition;  for,  not  to  mention  the 
people,  who  were  almost  without  number,  it 
consisted  of  forty-six  presbyters,  seven  sub- 
deacons,  forty-two  acolytes,  fifty-two  exor- 
cists, lectors,  and  janitors  or  doorkeepers,  and 
fifteen  hundred  widows  and  other  poor,  who 
were  all  maintained  by  the  alms  and  offerings 
of  the  faithful.2 


LUCIUS,  TWENTY-rmST  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Gallus,  Volusianus.] 


[Year  of  Christ  253.]  Luoius  was  no 
sooner  named  to  succeed  Cornelius,  than  he 
was  apprehenfled  and  sent,  with  many  others, 
into  banishment;  for  St.  Cyprian  wrote  him 
a  letter,  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues  and 
his  own,  congratulating  him,  at  the  same 
time,  on  his  promotion  and  his  exile,  as  ap- 
pears from  St.  Cyprian's  second  letter  to  him  ;"* 
for  his  first  has  not  reached  our  times.  Lucius 
had  been  but  a  very  short  time  fn  banishment, 
when  he  was  recalled,  to  the  inexpressible 
joy  of  his  flock,  who,  it  seems,  croM'ded  out 
to  meet  him.^  On  this  occasion  St.  Cyprian 
wrote  him  a  second  letter,  still  extant,^  where- 
in he  testifies  the  joy  with  which  the  news  of 
his  return  had  been  received  by  him  and  his 
brethren   in   Africa.     He   returned   to  Rome 


are  still  extant  amon;;  those  of  St.  Cyprian,  (Cypr.  ep. 
46,48;)  and  some  frasments  of  his  fourth  letter  to  Fa- 
biiis  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Eusebius.  As  for 
the  letter  to  Lupicinus,  Bishop  of  Vienna,  which  was 
found  in  the  archives  of  that  church,  and  published  by 
Father  Du  Bosc,  the  Cardinals  Baronius  (Bar.  ad  ann. 
255,  n.  47)  and  Bona  (Bona  lit.  1,  c.  3,  p.  IS)  think  it 
genuine  ;  hut  it  is,  without  all  doubt,  supposititious  :  for, 
accordins  to  Ado  and  Baronius  himself,  (Bar.  ad  ann. 
262,  n.  58,)  Florentius,  whom  Lupicinus  is  supposed  to 
have  succeeded,  was  raised  to  that  see  in  the  reign  of 
Ma.ximus  or  Gordian,  about  the  year  210,  and  held  it  till 
the  rcian  of  Valerian,  and  about  Ihe  year  258,  so  that  in 
252,  when  Cornelius  died.  Lupicinus  was  not  yet  bishou. 
Besides,  in  the  title  of  the  letter,  which  Baronius  has 
suppressed,  Lupicinus  is  styled  "archbishop;"  which 
title  was  not  known  then,  nor  long  after.  The  letter  is 
therefore  rejected  by  Launoy,  (Laun.  Ger.  I.  4,  c.  6,)  and 
Dr.  Pearson,  (Pears.  Cyp.  ann.  p.  37,)  as  a  forged  aiui 
spurious  piece.  Erasmus  ascribes  to  Cornelius  the 
Treatise  on  Charity,  (Eras.  Cyp.  p.  417;)  and  I)u  Pin 
both  that,  and  the  other  on  the  public  shows,  with  the 
discourse  against  Novatian,  (l)u  Pin,  t.  1,  p.  469,) 
which  are  all  to  be  found  among  St.  Cyprian's  works. 

»  Ilier.  vir.  ill.  c.  67.  »  Flor.  p.  828,  830. 

3  Anast.  c.  4f>,  p.  27.  *  Cypr.  ep.  58. 

« Idem  ib.  «  Idem  ep.  58. 


during  the  heat  of  the  persecution;  but  what 
occasioned  his  return,  we  are  nowhere  told. 
St.  Cyprian  says,  in  his  second  letter  to  him, 
that  he  was  perhaps  recalled  to  be  immolated 
in  the  sight  of  his  flock,  that  they  might  be 
animated  and  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
his  Christian  constancy  and  resolution;'' 
which  happened  accordingly  ;  for  he  had  not 
governed  eight  whole  months,  says  Eusebius,* 
no,  nor  six,  according  to  the  most  probable 
opinion,  but  only  five  and  a  few  days,  when 
he  died  a  martyr;  for  that  title  is  given  liitn 
by  St.  Cyprian.^  He  was  beheaded,  say  the 
martyrologies ;  but  on  this  point  the  ancients 
are  silent ;  and  his  dying  in  prison  had  given 
liim  a  just  claim  to  that  title.  His  body  is 
supposed  to  have  been  discovered  entire,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Cajcilia  at  Rome,  in  1599, 
though  the  church  of  Roskild,  in  the  isle  of 
Zealand,  had  long  before  pretended  to  his 
head.^ 


'  Pamel.  prolog,  in  S.  Cypr.  p   19. 

There  is  a  famous  abbey,  bearing  his  name,  at  Com- 
peigne,  in  the  Isle  of  France,  where  his  relics  and  those 
of  St.  Cyprian  are  supposed  to  be  kept  in  the  same 
shrine.  Hut  how  can  we  reconcile  this  with  what  we 
read  in  the  council  of  Rheims,  held  in  1049,  under  Leo 
IX.,  viz.,  that  the  body  of  St.  Cornelius  was  removed 
by  the  clergy  of  Coinpeigne,  from  that  city  to  Rheims  ; 
and  received  there  by  the  pope?  (Conc.'t  9,  p.  1033, 
10 12.)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  council  is  contradict- 
ed by  Auhertus  de  Mira,  who  assures  us,  that,  in  S60, 
the  relics  of  Pope  Cornelius  were  translated  from  the 
Abbey  of  Inde,  standing  about  four  miles  south  of  Aix- 
la-CIiapoUe,  to  that  of  Rosnay,  which  is,  at  present,  a 
collegiate  church  in  Flanders,  between  Oudenarde  and 
Tournay.  In  this  church  is  still  to  be  seen  a  shrine, 
supposed  to  contain,  as  appears  from  the  inscription,  the 
hones  of  St.  Cornelius  and  St.  Cyprian.  (Vide  Bolland. 
12  Feb.  p.  607,  et  Pamel.  p.  23.) 

a  Euseb.  I.  6,  c.  43.  3  Cypr.  ep.  53. 

«  Euseb.  1.  7,  c.  2.  6  Cypr.  ep.  67. 

6  Bolland.  4  Mart.j).  301,302. 
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The  bishops  of  Gaul  write  to  Stephen.     Stephen's  rash  conduct.     He  suffers  himself  to  be  imposed  upon. 


STEPHEN,  TWENTY-SECOND  BISHOP  OF  EOME. 


[Year  of  Christ  253.]  Stephen,  who 
succeeded  Lucius,  in  253,  soon  after  his  elec- 
tion, received  a  letter  from  Faustinus,  Bishop 
of  Lyons,  written  in  the  name  of  all  his  col-  ' 
leagues  in  Gaul,  informino;  him  that  Marcian,  i 
Bishop  of  Aries,  having  embraced  the  doc- 
trine of  Novatian,  had  denied  the  communion  ' 
of  the  church  to  the  lapsed,  even  at  the  point ' 
of  death.  At  the  same  time  they  wrote  to  St. 
Cyprian,  and  on  the  same  subject,'  not  caring 
to  come  to  any  vigorous  resolution  against 
their  colleague,  without  the  advice  and  appro- 
bation of  other  bishops,  especially  of  Rome 
and  Carthage;  the  fonner  being  eminent  for 
the  dignity  of  his  see,  and  the  latter  for  his 
known  zeal,  piety,  and  learning.  But  Faus- 
tinus did  not  find  in  the  Bishop  of  Rome  the 
zeal  he  expected ;  and  therefore  he  wrote  a 
second  letter  to  St.  Cyprian,  exhorting  him 
to  animate  the  others  by  his  example  ;2  which 
that  zealous  prelate  did  accordingly;  for  he 
wrote  immediately  to  vStephen,  pressing  him 
to  despatch,  without  delay,  full  and  ample 
letters  to  the  bishops  of  Gaul ;  that,  finding 
themselves  thus  backed  and  supported,  they 
might  thereby  be  encouraged  to  depose  Mar- 
cian,  and  name  another  in  his  room.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  but  the  Bishop  of  Carthage, 
who  had  the  welfare  of  the  church,  at  least, 
as  much  at  heart  as  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  did 
himself  what  he  encouraged  the  others  to  do; 
but  I  cannot  positively  affirm  it,  since  his  an- 
swer to  Faustinus  is  lost.  As  to  the  issue 
of  this  affair,  the  ancients  have  left  us  quite 
in  the  dark.^ 

St.  Cyprian  did  not  doubt  in  the  least  but 
that  Marcian  would  be  deposed ;  for,  in  his 
letter  to  Stephen,  he  desires  him  to  let  him 
know  the  name  of  the  person  who  should  be 
chosen  in  his  room,  that  he  may  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  whom  he  should  direct  his  letters  and 
his  brethren.^ 

Faustinus,  and  the  other  bishops  of  Caul, 
did  not  apply,  on  this  occasion,  to  Stephen 
alone,  but  to  him,  and  to  St.  Cyprian.  Why 
then  should  their  applying  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  be  construed,  as  it  is,  by  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  writers,  into  a  tacit  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  universal  jurisdiction,  and  not  the 
like  construction  be  put  on  their  applying  to 
the  Bishop  of  Cartilage'?  But,  in  truth, 
neither  can  bear  such  a  construction,  since 
the  bishops  of  Gaul  did  not  refer  the  cause  of 
Marcian  either  to  Stephen,  or  to  St.  Cyprian : 


1  Cypr.  ep.  67.  »  Idem  ih. 

a  Marcian's  name  is  not  in  the  Tist  of  the  bishops  of 
Aries,  piiblislied  by  F.  MahilUm:  whence  some  modern 
writers  liave  concluded,  that  lie  was  actually  dejiosed  ; 
but  that  list  is  very  imperfect,  the  names  of  many 
bishops  being  wanting  there,  whom  we  certainly  linow 
to  have  governed  that  church. 

«  Cypr.  ep.  67. 


they  wrote  to  both  only  for  their  advice  and 
approbation.  Stephen  was  backward,  for 
reasons  unknown  to  us,  in  giving  his;  and 
therefore  St.  Cyprian,  in  a  letter,  which  he 
wrote  on  this  occasion,  pressed  him  to  en- 
courage with  his  letters  the  people  of  Aries, 
and  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  to  depose  IMarcian, 
and  appoint  another  in  his  room.'  Was  not 
this  plainly  acknowledging,  not  in  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  but  in  the  people  and  clergy,  the 
power  of  deposing  one  bishop,  and  appointing 
another  in  his  room  ] 

But  to  return  to  Stephen:  his  rash  conduct 
had  involved  the  churches  of  Spain  in  endless 
calamities,  had  not  St.  Cyprian,  and  the  other 
bishops  of  Africa,  zealously  interposed.  The 
bishops  of  Spain,  having  judged  two  of  theii 
colleagues  unworthy  of  the  episcopacy,  name- 
ly, Basilides  of  Leon  and  Astorga,  and  Martial 
of  Merida,  had  disposed  of  their  sees  to  others, 
appointing  Sabinus  in  the  room  of  the  former, 
and  Felix  in  that  of  the  latter.  They  were 
both  Libellatici,  and  guilty  of  many  other 
crimes,  for  which  Martial  had  been  deposed  ; 
but  Basilides,  returning  to  himself,  and  con- 
scious of  his  own  guilt,  had  voluntarily  re- 
signed, declaring  he  should  think  it  a  great 
happiness  to  be  readmitted,  after  due  satisfac- 
tion, to  the  communion  of  the  church,  even  in 
the  capacity  of  a  layman.  But,  ambition 
getting  the  better  of  all  his  good  resolutions, 
he  soon  began  to  pant  after  his  former  condi- 
tion ;  and,  thinking  the  favour  and  interest  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  might  greatly  contribute 
to  his  re-establishment,  he  undertook  a  journey 
to  that  city ;  and  there,  as  St.  Cyprian  ex- 
presses hiinself,  "  imposed  upon  our  colleague 
Stephen,  who  lived  at  a  great  distance,  and 
was  ignorant  of  the  truth,  seeking  unjustly  to 
be  restored  to  his  bishopric,  from  which  he 
had  been  justly  deposed."^  Being  thus  ad- 
mitted to  the  communion  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  he  returned  well  satisfied  to  Spain, 
and  there  exercised  all  episcopal  fimctions, 
as  he  had  formerly  done.  St.  Cyprian  does 
not  tell  us,  in  express  terms,  that  Martial  too 
had  recourse  to  Rome ;  but  that  he  had,  may, 
perhaps,  be  gathered  from  his  words ;  for  he 
writes,  that,  notwithstanding  the  craft  and 
deceit  Martial  had  used,  probably  in  imposing 
upon  Stephen,  he  had  not  been  able  to  pre- 
serve his  episcopacy.*  Besides,  he  acted  as 
a  bishop  after  he  had  been  deposed  by  a 
synod;  which  he  would  have  hardly  at- 
tempted, had  he  not  been  countenanced  by 
some  bishop  of  rank  and  dignity.  Be  that  as 
it  will,  the  churches  of  Leon,  Astorga,  and 
Merida,  applied,  in  this  their  distress,  to  the 


«  Cypr.  ep.  70. 


'  Idem  ib. 


a  Cypr.  ep.  68. 
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Martial  of  Merida  excommunicated.      Appeals  to  Rome,  no  proof  of  tlie  Pope's  supremacy.    Dispute  aljout  the 
baptism  of  heretics.    Both  opinions  erroneous.    The  custom  of  baptizing  heretics. 

Stone  to  support  the  pope's  universal  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Not  lonCT  after  the  affair  of  the  Spanish 
bishops,  that  is,  about  the  year  250,  according 
to  the  most  probable  opinion,  happened  the 
famous  contest  about  the  baptism  of  heretics, 
which  rent  the  whole  church  into  two  parlies, 
the  one  headed  by  St,  Cyprian,  and  the  other 
by  Stephen.  St.  Cyprian  maintained,  that 
baptism  administered  by  heretics  was  null 
and  invalid  ;  and,  consequently,  that  such  as 
came  over  from  them,  from  what  sect  soever 
they  came,  ought  to  be  ba])tized  by  a  catho- 
lic minister :  he  owned  there  was  but  one 
baptism,  and  therefore  avoided  the  word  re- 
baptization;  but  thought  that  heretics  had  not 
the  power  of  conferring  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  Stephen,  and  those  who  adhered  to 
him,  pretended,  that  baptism  conferred  by 
heretics,  of  whatever  sect  or  persuasion,  was 
valid  ;  so  that  by  avoiding  one  error,  they  fell 
into  another;  for  some  heretics  of  those  times, 
namely,  the  Montanists  and  Marcionites,  did 
not  baptize,  as  is  commanded  by  the  gospel, 
in  the  name  of  the  Three  Persons ;  whence 
their  baptism  was  declared  null  by  two  oecu- 
menical councils,  as  I  shall  relate  hereafter. 
I  know  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  excuse 
Stephen;  but  his  own  words,  quoted  by  St. 
Cyprian,  from  his  own  letter  to  him,  can,  in 
my  opinion,  admit  of  no  dispute ;  for  he  there 
forbids,  in  express  terms,  the  baptizing  of 
heretics,  "  from  v/hat  heresy  soever  they 
should  come.^  And  here  we  may  observe,  by 
the  way,  that  the  v/hole  church  erred,  either 
at  this  time,  or  afterwards  ;  for  afterwards 
both  opinions  were  condemned,  and  both 
were  held  at  this  time,  by  the  one  or  the  other 
of  the  tv\?o  parties,  into  which  the  whole 
church  was  divided.  The  point  in  dispute 
had  been  canvassed  long  before,  and  differ- 
ently settled  in  different  provinces.  The 
churches  of  Africa  and  Numidia  had  formerly 
admitted  heretics,  without  baptizing  or  rebap- 
tizing  them;  but  the  contrary  practice  was 
established  in  a  council  of  the  bishops  of  these 
two  provinces,  sunnnoned  about  the  close  of 
the  second  century,  by  Agrippinus  bishop  of 
Carthage.^  The  same  practice  of  baptizing 
heretics  was  followed  by  the  churches  of  Cap- 
padocia,  and  the  other  provinces  of  Asia,  as  a 
tradition  handed  down  to  them  from  the 
apostles'  times  ;  whence  it  was  confirmed  in 
a  council,  which  was  held  at  Iconium  in 
Phrygia,  about  the  year  230,  and  consisted 
of  all  the  bishops  of  Cappadocia,  Galatia, 
Cilicia,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.''  The 
same  practice  was  approved  of  by  another 
cotmcil,  assembled,  mucli  about  the  same 
time,  at  Synnadea  in  Phrygia."*  The  bishops 
of  Pontus  and  Egypt  agreed,  it  seems,  with 
those  of  Cappadocia  and  Galatia;  but  all  the 
other  bishops,  especially  those  of  Italy,  Gaul, 
and  Spain,  held   the  contrary  opinion,   and 


bishops  of  Africa,  imploring,  both  by  letters 
and  deputies,  their  advice  and  assistance. 
The  deputies  were  the  two  new  bishops  Felix 
and  Sabinus;  and  their  deputation  was  backed 
by  a  pressing  letter  from  Felix,  Bishop  of 
Saragosa,  whom  St.  Cyprian  styles  a  propa- 
gator of  the  faith,  and  a  defender  of  the  truth.' 
These  letters  being  read  at  Carthage,  in  a 
council  of  twenty-eight  bishops,  with  St. 
Cyprian  at  their  head,  it  was  concluded,  that 
Basilides  and  Martial  ought  not  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  bishops  ;  that  it  was  not  lawful  to 
communicate  with  them;  that  such  bishops 
as  did,  ought  to  be  exconnnunicated  them- 
selves; and,  finally,  that  tlieir  imposing  upon 
Stephen,  instead  of  giving  them  any  kind  of 
right  to  the  sees  they  had  forfeited  by  their 
wickedness,  added  to  their  guilt.  By  the 
same_  council,  the  election  of  Sabinus  and 
Felix  was  confirmed,  and  tliey  acknowledged 
by  all  the  African  bishops  as  their  colleagues. ^ 
It  is  surprising,  that  Bellarmine,  Baronius, 
Davidius,  and  other  advocates  for  the  pope's 
supremacy,  should  lay  so  much  stress  as  they 
do  on  the  recourse  to  Rome  of  the  two  de- 
posed bishops.  If  their  recurring,  or  appeal- 
ing, as  they  are  pleased  to  style  it,  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  is  any  proof  of  his  being 
acknowledged  by  them  for  the  head  of  the 
church,  the  appeal  of  the  other  bishops  of 
Spain  from  him  to  St.  Cyprian,  and  tlicir  ac- 
quiescing to  his,  and  not  to  the  judgment  of 
Stephen,  will  be  a  stronger  proof  of  St.  Cy- 
prian's being  acknowledged  by  them  for  the 
iiead  of  the  church.  Had  Basilides  and 
Martial  recurred  not  to  Rome,  but  to  Car- 
thage ;  had  the  bishops  of  Spain  appealed  from 
St.  Cyprian  to  Stephen,  as  they  did  from 
Stephen  to  St.  Cyprian,  and  acquiesced  to  his 
judgment,  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  the 
appeal  of  the  two  apostates ;  that  only  of  the 
catholic  bishops  had  been  set  forth  with  great 
pomp  and  flourish  of  words.  But,  as  the 
case  stands,  they  must  be  satisfied  with  the 
evidence  of  the  apostates,  and  leave  the 
catholic  bishops  to  bear  testimony  for  us, 
which  we  shall  not  misuse;  we  shall  not 
build  upon  it  the  supremacy  of  the  church  of 
Carthage;  we  shall  not  set  up  St.  Cyprian 
for  a  judge,  to  whose  tribunal  all  appeals 
must  be  brought;  in  short,  we  shall  not  make 
him  an  universal  judge,  an  universal  pastor, 
a  pope ;  though,  to  the  testimony  of  the  Spa- 
nish bishops,  that  of  Gregory  Nazianzene 
should  be  added,  and  I  defy  the  champions 
for  the  see  of  Rome  to  allege  one  in  their  fa- 
vor more  plain  and  expressive  :  St.  Cyprian, 
says  he,  "presided  not  only  over  the  church 
of  Carthage,  or  that  of  Africa,  on  which  he 
reflected  an  extraordinary  lustre,  but  over  all 
the  west,  nay,  and  over  all  the  nations  of  the 
east,  of  the  north,  and  the  south.'"'  Had 
Gregory  said  as  much  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
the  passage  had  been  employed  as  a  corner- 


«  Cypr.  ep.  68.  a 

3  Greg.  Naz.  orat.  18,  p.  281 


» Idem  ib. 


•  Cypr.  ep.  70,  73. 

»  Cypr.  ep.  70,  73  ;  Aug.  bapt.  1.  2,  c.  7  &  8. 

3  Cypr.  ep.  75.  «  Euseb.  1.  7,  c  7. 
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St.  Cyprian's  famous  letter  to  Jubaianus.    His  desire  to  live  in  peace  and  unity  with  those  who  held  the  opposite 
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followed  the  opposite  practice. •  This  disa- 
greement, both  in  opinion  and  practice,  had 
hitherto  created  no  disturbance  in  the  church, 
each  bishop  conforming  to  the  custom  of  his 
particular  church,  as  received  by  tradition,  or 
settled  by  synods,  without  censuring  those 
who  disagreed  with  him,  or  being  censured 
by  them.  But  the  question  was  now  revived 
by  eighteen  bishops  of  Numidia,  who  wrote 
to  a  council,  held  at  this  time  by  St.  Cyprian, 
to  know  whether  they  had  done  well  in  re- 
baptizing  heretics,  agreeably  to  the  ancient 
practice  of  their  respective  churches.  What 
raised  this  doubt  now,  we  know  not;  but  it 
is  certain,  the  council  answered,  that  they 
ought  to  follow  the  practice  which  they  had 
hitherto  observed.^  The  same  answer  was 
returned  by  St.  Cyprian,  to  Quintus  bishop 
of  Mauritania,  who  had  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion.'' Soon  after,  another  council  was  held 
at  Carthage,  composed  of  seventy-one  bishops, 
wherein  the  decrees  of  the  former  council, 
concerning  the  baptism  of  heretics,  were  con- 
firmed; and  besides,  it  was  ordained,  that 
such  presbyters  and  deacons  as  had  received 
ordination  at  the  hands  of  heretics,  or  who, 
after  receiving  orders  in  the  church,  had  fallen 
into  heresy,  should  be  admitted  to  communion 
only  as  laymen. ■•  The  council,  by  a  synodal 
letter,  acquainted  Stephen  with  these  resolu- 
tions, hoping  he  would  approve  and  embrace 
them  ;  but  at  the  same  time  declaring,  that  if 
any  bishop  should  think  fit  to  reject  them, 
and  follow  different  opinions,  agreeably  to  the 
liberty  they  all  claimed,  no  breach  of  pcF.ce 
and  unity  should  thence  follow  on  their  side.^ 
Vv'ilh  this  letter  St.  Cyprian  sent  those  he  had 
written  to  Quintus,  and  to  the  bishops  of 
Numidia.^ 

It  was  after  this  council,  and  before  Ste- 
phen's answer,  that  St.  Cyprian  wrote  the 
famous  letter  to  Jubaianus,  who  was  a  bishop, 
but  in  what  province,  or  of  what  city,  we 
know  not.  Jubaianus  had,  b}'  a  letter,  asked 
St.  Cyprian's  opinion  about  the  baptizing  of 
heretics;  and,  at  the  same  time,  sent  him  the 
copy  of  a  letter,  which  he  had  received, 
wherein  many  reasons  were  alleged  to  prove 
that  baptism,  by  whomsoever  administered, 
not  even  the  Marcionites  excepted,  ought  to 
be  deemed  valid.  The  aullior  of  this  letter 
inveighs  bitterly  against  St.  Cyprian,  and 
those  of  his  party,  styling  them  "betrayers 
of  the  truth,  and  enemies  to  the  peace  and 
unity  of  the  church.""  Baronius,  and  like- 
wise Pamelius,  ascribe  that  piece  to  Stephen, 
not  apprised  that  they  must  consequently  own 
the  doctrine  held  by  Stojihen  to  have  been  no 
less  erroneous  than  that  which  was  held  by 
St.  Cyprian,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  church  be 
true,  as  I  have  observed  above.  But  we  have 
not  sufiicicnt  grounds  to  suppose  Stephen  the 
author  of  it,  since  many  besides  him  wrote  in 


I  Basil,  ep.  75. 
'  Idem  cp.  71. 
'  Idem  ep.  72. 


6  Idem  il). 


«  Cypr.  ep.  70. 
*  Idem  ep.  73. 
■•  Idem  ep.  73. 


favor  of  that  opinion.  vSt.  Cyprian,  in  an 
swer  to  Jubaianus,  sent  him  his  letter  to 
Quintus,  that  of  the  first  council  to  the  bishops 
of  Numidia;  and,  moreover,  wrote  him  a  long 
letter  with  a  great  many  arguments  in  favour 
of  his  opinion,  and  the  answers  to  what  was 
objected  against  it;  especially  in  the  letter, 
whereof  Jubaianus  had  transmitted  him  a 
copy.'  He  ends  his  letter  by  a  most  solemn 
protestation  of  unity  and  charity  with  those 
who  should  differ  from  him  ;  which  is  related 
at  length  by  St.  Jerom,^  and  likewise  by  St. 
Austin,  who  tells  us,  that  he  was  never  tired 
with  reading  over  and  over  again  those  words 
of  peace  and  charity,  breathing  nothing  but 
the  sweetest  odour  of  tliat  union  in  which  the 
holy  prelate  anxiously  sought  to  live  with  his 
brethren.^  To  this  letter  Jubaianus  returned 
answer,  that  he  had  fully  convinced  him,  and 
that  he  willingly  embraced  his  opinion.'*  In 
that  letter  St.  Cyprian  seems  to  have  mus- 
tered all  the  arguments  that  could  be  alleged 
in  favor  of  his  opinion;  and  therefore  St. 
Austin  has  employed  his  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  books  on  baptism,  in  confuting  them. 

We  have  hitherto  seen  with  how  much 
temper,  moderauoii,  and  candor,  the  dispute 
was  managed  on  St.  Cyprian's  side  :  he  de- 
termined nothing  without  the  advice  and  ap- 
probation of  his  colleagues  assembled  in 
council ;  the  determinations  of  the  council  he 
imparled  to  other  bishops,  leaving  them  at 
full  liberty  to  embrace  or  reject  them,  and  de- 
claring, that  no  disagreement  in  opinion 
should  occasion  in  him  the  least  breach  of 
charity.  How  different  was  the  conduct  of 
the  Bishop  uf  Rome  I  He  condescended,  in- 
deed, to  answer  the  synodal  letter  of  the 
African  bishops ;  but  did  it  with  that  pride 
and  arrogance  that  in  after  ages  became  the 
characteristic  of  his  successors.  He  begins 
with  the  dignity  of  his  see,  and  his  pretended 
succession  to  St.  Peter,  which  he  takes  care 
to  put  them  in  mind  of:  in  the  next  place,  he 
rejects  their  decrees  with  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion, and  attempts  to  confute  the  arguments 
alleged  to  support  them  :  he  then  proceeds  to 
commands  and  menaces,  ordering  JSt.  Cyprian 
to  quit  his  opinion,  and  threatening  to  cut  off, 
from  the  communion  of  the  church,  all  those 
who  should  presume  to  difler  from  him,  and 
rebaptize  heretics:  he  concludes  his  letter 
with  a  bitter  invective  against  St.  Cyprian, 
branding  that  great  luminary  of  the  church 
with  the  reproachful  names  of  "false  Christ, 
false  apostle,  deceitful  workman."^  Such 
was  Pope  Stephen's  answer  to  a  most  respect- 
ful letter  from  a  council  of  seventy-one  bishops. 
Pompeius,  Bishop  of  Sabrata,  in  the  Tripoli- 
tana,  hearing  of  tliis  letter,  and  being  desirous 
to  p(!ru.se  it, as  ho  had  done  all  the  rest  on  the 
same  subject,  St.  C3'prian,  in  complianct 
with  his  desire,  sent  him  a  copy  of  it;  and  a* 
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the  same  time  wrote  him  a  letter,  wherein  he 
treats  Stephen,  upon  the  just  provocation  he 
had    given   him,   with    more   than   ordinary 
sharpness  and  acrimony,  charging  him  with 
"pride  and  impertinence,"  with  "self-contra- 
diction and   ignorance,"  with   "indiscretion, 
obstinacy,  childishness;"  nay,  he  styles  him 
a  "  favorer  and  abetter  of  heretics  against  the 
churcii  of  God."'      St.   Cyprian  was   more 
provoked  at  Stephen's  abusive  language  than 
moved  either  by  his  authority  or  menaces.    St. 
Austin  supposes  the  opinion  he  held  to  have 
been  false  and  erroneous ;  and  yet  owns  that 
he  was  not  obliged  to  yield  to  the  authority 
of  Stephen,  nor  give  up  the  point  till  he  was 
convinced  by  dint  of  reason,  or  by  the  deci- 
sion of  an  oecumenical  council.^     However, 
as  St.  Cyprian  sought  nothing  but  truth,  upon 
the  receipt  of  Stephen's  letter,  he  summoned 
a  great  council,  in  order  to  have  the  question 
canvassed   anew,  and   examined  with   more 
care  and  attention.     The  council  met  accord- 
ingly, on  the  1st  of  September,  256,  consist- 
ino"  of  eighty-five  bishops,  a  great  number  of 
presbyters  and    deacons,  and   a  considerable 
part  of  the  people."    To  this  assembly  were 
read  the  letter  of  Jubaianus  to  St.  Cyprian, 
his  answer  to  it,  and  Jubaianus's  reply ;  with 
the  letter  of  the  former  council  to  Stephen, 
and  Stephen's  answer  to  the  council.     These 
pieces  being  read,  St.  Cyprian  made  a  short 
discourse,  exhorting  his  colleagues  to  speak 
their  mind  freely  :  the  words  he  used  on  this 
occasion  alluded,  without  doubt,  to  the  pride 
and  arrogance  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ;  "  Let 
none  of  us,"  says  he,  "set  up  for  the  bishop 
of  bishops;  let  none  of  us  presume  to  reduce 
our  colleagues  by  a  tyrannical  fear  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  obeying:"  he  concluded  with  pro- 
testing anew,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that 
he  left  every  one  the  full  liberty  of  following 
what  opinion  he  liked  best ;  and  that  no  man 
should,  on  that  score,  be  judged  by  him,  or 
separated  from  his  communion.*     The  dis- 
course being  finished,  each  bishop  delivered 
his  opinion,  and  St.  Cyprian  the  last,  all  ap- 
proving, with  one  consent,  the  baptizing  of 
heretics.     Pamelius  and  others  count  eighty- 
seven  bishops  present  at  the  council,  because 
Natalis  of  Oea  spoke  for  the  two  other  bishops 
of  Libya  Tripalitan-,i,  namely,  Pompeius  of 
Sabrata,  and  Dioga  of  Leptis  the  Great,^  who 
were  absent. 

The  third  council  of  Carthage  having  thus 
confirmed  the  decrees  of  the  two  former,  not- 
withstanding the  threats  and  menaces  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  it  was  thought  advisable  for 
the  peace  of  the  church  to  acquaint  him  there- 
with ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  inform  him 
more  particularly  of  the  reasons  on  which 
their  opinion  was  grounded.  Deputies  were 
accordingly  despatched  to  Rome  for  that  pur- 
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pose;  but  Stephen  not  only  refused  to  see  or 
hear  them,  but  would   not  allow  any  of  his 
flock  to  correspond  with  them,  to  supply  them 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  even  to  admit 
thern  under  the  same  roof;  excluding  them 
not  only  from  his  communion,  but  from  com- 
mon hospitality,  says  Firmilian,  who  wrote 
this  very  year.'     He  did  not  stop  here;  but, 
transported  with  rage,  or  zeal,  as  Baronius  is 
pleased  to  style  it,  he  cut  off  from  his  com- 
munion all  the  bishops  who  had  assisted  at 
the  council,  and  all  those  who  held  the  same 
opinion,  that  is,  the  bishops  of  Africa,  Numi- 
dia,  Mauritania,  Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  Galatia, 
and    Egypt.2       But     Stephen's     anathemas 
proved,  as  those  of  Victor  had  done  before, 
bruta  fulmina ;  no  regard  was  had  to  them,  no, 
not  even  by  those  of  his  own  party ;  who,  by 
continuing  in  communion  with  those  whom 
he  had  cut  off  from  his,  sufficiently  declared 
their   thoughts   touching    his   rash    and    un- 
christian  conduct.     This   dispute,   says   St. 
Austin,  occasioned  no  schism  in  the  church, 
the  bishops  continuing  united  in  charity,  not- 
withstanding their  disagreement  in  opinion.^ 
No  thanks  to  Stephen,  who  did  all  that  lay  in 
his  power  to  set  the  bishops  at  variance,  and 
involve  the  whole  church  in  confusion  and 
disorder:  "The  peace  of  Christ,"  continues 
St.  Austin,  "  triumphed  in  their  hearts,  and 
pat  a  stop  to  the  growing  schism  ;"  not  in  the 
heart  of  Stephen,  vi^here  rage,  ambition,  and 
envy  lodged  ;  guests  incompatible  with  peace 
and  charity  ;  but  in  the  hearts  of  the  other 
bishops,  who  were   thereby  restrained   from 
following  his  example.     How  many  schisms 
had  been  prevented,  had  bishops  in  after  ages 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  those  great  prelates  ! 

Dionysius,  afterwards  pope,  and  Philemon, 
both  then  presbyters  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
acquainted,  no  doubt  by  Stephen's  direction, 
the  great  Dionysius,  Bisiiop  of  Alexandria, 
with  what  had  passed,  hoping  to  gain  him 
over  to  their  party,  and  extort  from  him  an 
approbation  of  Stephen's  conduct :  but  that  il- 
lustrious prelate,  foreseeing  and  well  weigh- 
ing the  evil  consequences  that  might  attend 
it,  declared  his  sentiments  with  all  the  free- 
dom and  zeal  that  became  a  man  of  his  rank 
in  the  church.  He  told  them  plainly,  that  the 
condemning  a  practice  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  so  many  councils  was  what  he 
could  by  no  means  approve  of;  that  an  affair 
of  such  consequence  required  long  and  mature 
deliberation ;  and  that  the  deciding  it  over 
hastily  might  raise  eternal  disputes,  and  end 
at  last  in  a  schism :  he  therefore  begged  Ste- 
phen, in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  him  on 
this  occasion,  that  he  would,  upon  reflection, 
alter  his  conduct;  and  in  an  affair  upon  which 
so  much  depended,  take  different  measures 
from  those  which  he  had  hitherto  pursued.* 
As  Stephen  wrote  to  Dionysius,  so  did  St. 
Cyprian  to  Firmilian,  giving  him  a  particular 
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and  candid  account  both  of  Stephen's  conduct 
and  his  own.  Firmilian  was  Bishop  of  Ca-- 
sarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  preUites  at  that  time  in  the  church 
both  for  piety  and  learning:  he  had  a  singular 
veneration  for  St.  C3^prian,  maintained  with 
great  zeal  the  same  cause,  and  consequently 
had  been  equally  ill-used  and  excommunicated 
by  Stephen.  He  therefore  received  with  ex- 
traordinary joy  the  letter,  which  St.  Cyprian 
sent  him  by  Rogatian,  one  of  his  deacons, 
often  read  it  with  great  satisfaction,'  and  an- 
swered it  with  a  long  letter,^  wiiich  is  still 
extant,  though  St.  Cyprian's  to  him  has  been 
lost  long  since.  In  this  letter  Firmilian, 
amazed  and  provi.ked  at  Stephen's  unaccount- 
able conduct,  expresses  his  detestation  of  it 
in  sharper  terms  than  the  laws  of  charity  can 
Xvell  allow;  for,  not  content  to  charge  him 
with  sacrificing  the  peace  of  the  church  to  a 
petulent  humour,  he  compares  him  to  .Tudas, 
and  stigmatizes  him  with  the  epithets  of  in- 
human, audacious,  insolent,  wicked,  impious 
schismatic;  for  "he  is  a  true  schismatic," 
says  Firmilian,  "who  departs  from  the  unity 
of  the  church,  which  thou  hast  done,  0  Ste- 
phen; for,  bjr  attempting  to  separate  others 
from  thee,  thou  hast  separated  thyself  from  all 
other  churches.  How  much  sin  hast  thou 
heaped  upon  thyself  by  cutting  thyself  off 
from  so  many  flocks  !"^  Firmilian's  letter 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  St,  Cyprian 
himself,  as  is  manifest  from  the  style.  It  was 
unknown,  it  seems,  to  St.  Austin ;  for  he 
never  quotes  it,  nor,  in  confuting  the  opinion 
of  St.  Cyprian,  takes  any  notice  of  some  rea- 
sons alleged  in  tliat  letter  to  support  it. 

There  was  no  hope  of  seeing  an  end  put  to 
this  dispute,  so  long  as  Stephen  lived ;  but 
he  djnng,  his  successor,  who  was  a  man  of  a 
quite  different  temper,  laid  the  storm,  which 
his  furious  and  ungovernable  passion  had 
raised.  He  died  on  the  2d  of  August,  257, 
according  to  the  most  probable  opinion.*  The 
Church  of  Rome,  upon  the  authority  of  his 
Acts,  ranks  him  among  the  martyrs ;  but  that 


honor  is  not  paid  him  either  by  St.  Austin, 
or  by  Vincentius  Lirinensis,  who,  naming 
him  together  with  St.  Cyprian,  as  they  often 
do,  give  constantl)'^  the  title  of  Martyr  to  the 
latter,  and  never  to  the  former.  As  for  his 
Acts,  they  flatly  contradict,  in  several  points, 
the  most  unexceptionable  writers  among  the 
ancients,'  and  therefore  by  no  means  deserve 
the  credit  which  Baronius  would  have  us 
give  them. 2  Even  Anastasius  seems  to  have 
made  no  account  of  tiiem,  if  in  his  time  they 
were  yet  composed,  wliich  may  be  question- 
ed ;  for  the  account  he  gives  us  of  Stephen's 
death  differs  widely  from  that  which  we  read 
in  those  Acts.''  But  he  had  made  a  bold  at^ 
tempt  towards  extending  the  power  and 
authortity  of  tlie  see  of  Rome,  and  therefore 
was  to  be  placed  among  the  saints  for  the 
encourageinent  of  others.  To  say  he  had 
merited  that  honour  by  his  virtues,  either  as  a 
Christian  or  a  bishop,  had  been  carr)'ing  the 
imposture  too  far:  the  only  means  therefore 
left  of  making  him  a  saint,  was  to  make  him 
a  martyr,  that,  by  his  glorious  death,  he  might 
be  thought  to  have  deserved  what  it  was 
manifest  from  the  records  of  those  times  he 
had  not  deserved  by  his  Ciiristian  life.  Hence 
Acts  were  forged,  setting  forth  his  heroic 
confession  of  the  faith  before  the  emperor,  his 
sufTerings  on  that  account,  the  stupendous 
miracles  he  wrought,  &c.,  which,  however 
incredible,  might,  in  process  of  time,  bj-  their 
antiquity  alone,  gain  credit  with  the  greater 
part  of  mankind.  Stephen  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  Callistus;*  whence  his  body  was 
translated  about  the  year  762,  by  Paul  I.,  to  a 
monastery  of  Greek  monks,  which  that  pope 
had  built  in  Rome,  as  we  read  in  Anastasius.^ 
How  it  got  from  thence  to  Trani  in  Apulia, 
nobody  knows;  but  from  that  city  it  was 
conveyed  with  great  pomp  in  1782,  to  Pisa  in 
Tuscany,  where  it  is  still  worshipped  in  a 
church  bearing  the  pretended  saint's  name,^ 
According  to  the  most  probable  opinion,  Ste- 
phen governed  four  years,  and  about  six 
months. 


SIXTUS  II.,  TWENTY-THIRD  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Valerian,  Gallienus.] 


Year  of  Christ  257.]  Stephen  being 
dead,  Sixtus  or  Xystus  II.,  a  deacon  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 
As  the  late  dispute  was  not  yet  ended,  Diony- 
sius  bishop  of  Alexandria  no  sooner  heard  of 
his  promotion,  than  he  began  to  press  him 
with  great  earnestness  to  relinquish  the  wild 
pretensions  of  his  predecessor,  and  concur 
with  the  other  bishops  in  restoring  peace  and 
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tranquillity  to  the  church.''  He  wrote  three 
letters  to  him  on  the  same  subject,  whereof 
the  last  was  from  Dionysius  and  the  whole 
church  of  Alexandria,  to  Sixtus  and  the  whole 
church  of  Rome.^  He  wrote  likewise  to 
nionysius  and  Philemon,  two  presbyters  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  whom  we  have  men- 
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Valerian  persecutes  the  church. 


Sixtus  ni:irtyre(].     The  see  vacant  ahnost  a  whole  year, 
to  the  distressed  Christians  of  Csesarea. 


Dionysius's  charity 


tioned  above,  and  who  upon  Stephen's  death 
seem  to  have  abandoned  his  part}' ;  for  Dio- 
nysius  of  Alexandria,  in  his  first  letter  to 
Sixtus,  writes,  that  these  two  presbyters  had 
been  formerly  of  Stephen's  opinion' — a  plain 
indication  that  they  were  not  then.  The 
Bishop  of  Alexandria  had  at  last  the  satisfac- 
tion to  see  his  pious  endeavours  crowned 
with  success ;  for  we  find  no  farther  mention 
made  of  this  dispute  till  it  was  revived  by  the 
Donatists.  In  what  manner  it  ended,  we  are 
nowhere  told;  but  it  is  manifest,  from  the 
writers  of  those  times,  that  the  African  and 
Asiatic  bishops  continued  the  same  practice 
of  baptizing  heretics,  till  it  was  condemned 
by  the  two  great  councils,  of  Aries  in  314, 
and  of  Nice  in  S^S.*^  Whence  we  may  well 
conclude,  that  the  terms  proposed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  dispute  by  Dionysius  and  St. 
Cyprian  were  agreed  to  by  Sixtiis,  namely, 
that  no  restraint  should  be  laid  on  the  bishops 
of  either  side,  but  that  every  one  should  be 
allowed  to  follow  undisturbed  which  of  the 
two  opinions  he  thought  most  agreeable  to 
the  Scriptures  and  to  reason.  This  was  allow- 
ing the  bishops  to  consult  the  Scriptures,  and 
make  use  of  their  own  reason,  in  a  point 


already  judged  and  decided  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.  But  the  successors  of  Sixtus  have 
not  been  so  complaisant;  for  they  pretend, 
that  a  blind  faith  ought  to  be  yielded  to  all 
their  decisions  as  infallibly  true,  a  blind 
obedience  to  all  their  decrees  as  unquestion- 
ably holy. 

But  now  the  persecution, which  had  beo-un 
some  months  before  the  decease  of  Stephen, 
raged  with  more  violence  than  ever:  for 
Valerian  having,  at  the  instigation  of  an 
Egyptian  mauician,  changed  the  kindness  he 
once  had  for  the  Christians  into  an  implacable 
hatred,  he  ordered,  by  a  rescript  to  the  senate, 
all  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  to  be  care- 
fully sought  for,  and  executed  without  mercy.' 
Pursuant  to  this  order,  Sixtus,  who  amono- 
the  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  persecutors, 
was  iiTimediately  either  beheaded,  as  we  read 
in  the  pontifical  of  Bucherius;^  or  crucified, 
as  we  are  told  by  Prudeiilius;^  having  held 
the  chair  only  eleven  months  and  some  days. 
Pontius,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Carthao-e, 
styles  him  a  good  and  pacific  prelate,*  no 
doubt  on  account  of  his  conduct  quite  opposite 
to  that  of  his  ambitious  and  quarrelsome  pre- 
decessor.* 


DIONYSIUS,  TWENTY-FOURTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Gallienus,  Claudius  II.] 


[Year  of  Christ  258.]  Sixtus  being  dead, 
and  the  Christians  prevented  by  the  persecu- 
tion from  assembling  to  choose  another  in  his 
.room,  tiie  see  remained  vacant  almost  a  whole 
year,  that  is,  from  the  Gth  of  August,  258,  to 
the  22d  of  July,  259,  when  Dionysius,  a 
presbyter  of  the  church  of  Rome,  whom  we 
have  mentioned  above,  was  elected,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  faithful ;  for  he  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time  both 
for  piety  and  learning.''  During:  his  pontifi- 
cate, the  Goths  broke  into  the  empire,  over- 
ran all  Asia  Minor,  and,  having  almost  utterly 
destroyed  the  city  of  Cassarea,  they  carried 
with  them  into  captivity  inost  of  its  Christian 
inhabitants.  Firmilian  was  then  bishop  of  the 
place,  who  had  censured  the  conduct  of  Ste- 
phen with  so  much  sharpness  and  acrimony; 
but  the  remembrance  of  what  had  passed  on 
that  unhappy  occasion  had  not  that  effect  on 
Dionysius,  which  far  less  provocations  have 
had  on  many  of  his  successors;  for  he  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  distress  that  church  was 
in,  than,  laying  hold  of  so  favorable  an  op- 
portunity to  exert  his  charity,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  comfort  them  in  their  calamity,  and 

1  Euseb.  1.  7,  c.  5. 

"  Cypr.  ep.  77 ;  Basil,  can.  47,  et  ep.  8,  cone.  Arel. 
can.  8. 

'Basil,  ep.  220,  et  de  Sp.  Sanct.  c.  29 ;  Euseb.  1.  7,  c.  7; 
Athan.  de  syn.  ep.  918. 


at  the  same  time  despatched  proper  persons 
with  large  collections  to  ransom  the  Chris- 
tians who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
barbarians.6  The  letter,  which  Dionysius 
wrote  on  this  occasion,  was  carefully  kept  in 
the  archives  of  the  church  of  Cwsarea,  as  an 
authentic  monument  of  his  goodness  and 
charity.'  The  great  Dionysius  bishop  of 
Alexandria  having,  at  this  time,  composed  a 
learned  treatise  to  prove  against  Sabellius  the 
distinction  of  the  divine  persons,  some  over- 
zealous  Catholics,  misconstruing  several  pas- 
sages in  that  work,  and  conclijding  that  he 
had  run  into  the  opposite  error,  accused  him 


■  Pypr.  ep.  82.  2  Buch.  p.  268. 

3  Prud.  de  coron.  martyr,  p.  71. 

*  Pont,  in  vit.  S.  Cypr.  p.  8. 

5  Uutrinus  published,  under  the  name  of  Sixtus  bishop 
of  Rome,  the  book  of  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  named 
Sixtus.  St.  Jerom  reproaclies  him  in  two  places  with 
that  imposture,  as  he  styles  it,  supposing  him  to  have 
known  the  work,  which  he  ascribed  to  Pope  Sixtus,  not 
to  be  his.  (Ep.  ad  Ctesiph.  contr.  Pelag.  c.  22,  et  in  cap. 
18,  Ezech.)  St.  Austin  was  imposed  upon  among  the  rest ; 
for,  in  his  treatise  of  Nature  and  Grace,  he  quotes  that 
hook  as  the  work  of  Pope  Sixtus ;  but  he  afterwards 
owned  and  corrected  his  mistake.  (Aug.  1.  2,  retract,  c.42.) 
It  was  ranked  by  Pope  Gelasius  ,1  mone  the  books  of  here- 
tics; so  that  ho  supposed  it  to  have  been  written  by  a 
Christian,  which  was  more  than  he  could  know,  there 
not  being  a  single- word  in  it  whence  we  can  argue  the 
autlior  to  have  believed  in,  or  to  have  had  .uiy  know- 
ledge of  Christ  :  and  it  is  on  tliis  consideration  that  it 
has  been  thought  unworthy  of  a  bishop  of  those  times. 

«  Basil,  ep.  220.  ■•  Idem  ib. 
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THE  HISTOllY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[DiONYSIUS. 


Dionysius  of  Alexandria  accused  atRome.    That  argues  no  jurisdiction  in  the  Bishop  of  Rome.    Paul,  Bisliopof 
Antioch,  deposed  without  the  knowledge  of  ihe  Bisliopof  Rome.     Keeps  possession  of  the  bishop's  habitation. 


to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  if  he  denied  the 
Son  to  be  consubstantial  with  tlie  Father.' 
Hereupon  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  having  as- 
sembled a  council,  acquainted  Dionysius  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  other  bishops,  and  his 
own,  e.Kpressing  his  concern,  that  the  divinity 
of  the  Word  should  have  been  questioned  by 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  desirinjr  him  to 
answer  the  accusation.-  This  Dionysius 
readily  did  in  four  books,  which  he  styled 
Confutation  and  Apology ;  showing  therein 
that  his  opinion  was  very  different  from  what 
it  had  been  represented  at  Rome,  and  ex- 
plaining those  passages  which  had  given 
ground  for  the  accusation.  This  work  he 
addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.*  Here 
Baronius  exults.  Behold,  says  he,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  prelates  of  the  church,  upon 
suspicion  of  heresy,  arraigned  at  Rome, 
judged  at  Rome.  Who  does  not  see  a  su- 
preme tribunal  erected  there,  to  which  all 
causes  must  be  brought;  a  sovereign  judge 
residing  there,  by  whom  all  persons  must  be 
absolved  or  condemned  ;  is  either  blind  and 
cannot  see,  or  shuts  his  eyes  and  will  not 
see.'*  And  does  not  the  sharp-sighted  annalist 
himself  see  what  every  one  the  least  conver- 
sant in  ecclesiastical  history  must  see,  if  he 
is  not  either  blind  and  cannot,  or  shuts  his 
eyes  and  will  not  see,  namely,  bishops,  when 
guilty,  or  only  suspected  of  heresy,  accused 
to  some  of  their  colleagues,  who  neither  had 
nor  claimed  any  jurisdiction  over  them]  Thus 
was  the  famous  Paul  of  Samosata,  Bishop  of 
Antinch,  at  this  very  time,  accused  by  his 
whole  church,  first  to  Dionysius  bislirp  of 
Alexandria,  and  soon  after  to  Firmilian  bishop 
of  Cffisarea.^  That  such  an  accusation  argued 
any  jurisdiction  in  those  bishops  over  the 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  is  what  Baronius  himself 
dares  not  affirm  ;  and  yet  a  like  accusation 
brought  to  Rome  is  enough  for  him  to  trans- 
form that  see  into  a  supreme  tribunal ;  that 
bishop,  though  far  from  such  ambitious 
thoughts,  into  a  sovereign  judge.  lUit  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  says  Baronius,  required  of 
Dionysius  a  confession  or  declaration  of  his 
faith  :  and  does  not  that  argue  superiority  and 
jurisdiction]  Baronius  himself  knew  it  does 
not:  for  it  is  impossible  he  should  not  know, 
that  when  a  bishop  was  suspected  of  heresy, 
all  his  colleagues  had  a  right  to  reciuire  of 
him  a  confession  of  his  fiitli,  and  not  to  com- 
municate with  him  till  they  had  received  it. 

In  the  time  of  Dionysius  was  held  the 
famous  council  of  Antioch,  which  condemned 
and  deposed  Paul  bishop  of  that  city,  who 
denied  the  distinction  of  the  Divine  Persons, 
and  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Of  tlie  deposition 
of  Paul,  and  the  election  of  Damnus,  who  was 
placed  in  his  room,  notice  was  immediately 
given  to  the  whole  church,  by  a  synodal  let- 
ter addressed  to  Dionysius  bishop  of  Rome, 

1  Atlian.  pro  sont.  Dion.  Alex.  p.  558. 

«Mein.  ib.  el  de  syn.  918,919. 

'  Athan.  ib.  p.  5.'>8,  559.  *  Bar.  ad  ann.  263,  n.  50. 

»  Euseb.  1.  7  c.  27. 


and  to  Maximus,  who  had  succeeded  the  great 
Dionysius  in  the  see  of  Alexandria.'  And 
here  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to 
observe,  that  the  Bishop  of  Antioch  was  sum- 
m^oned  to  appear  before  the  council,  and  not 
at  the  supreme  tribunal  erected  by  Baronius 
at  Rome  ;  that  he  was  condemned  and  deposed 
without  the  consent  or  concurrence,  nay,  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  sovereign 
judge  residing  at  Rome  ;  that  he  did  not  ap- 
peal to  him,  which  he  certainly  would  have 
done,  as  he  was  a  man  of  unparalleled  impu- 
dence and  ambition,  had  such  a  custom  ob- 
tained in  those  days;  and  lastly,  that  the 
fathers  of  the  council  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  to 
other  bishops,  letting  him  know,  that  for  the 
future  he  was  to  communicate  with  Damnus, 
and  not  with  Paul.  All  this  is  manifest  from 
the  account  which  St.  Basil  gives  us  of  that 
council.^  And  yet  Baronius  brings  in  that 
father,  even  on  this  occasion,  as  an  evidence 
for  the  papal  supremacy.'' 

From  St.  Basil,  Baronius  runs  to  the  Em- 
peror Aurelian,  begging  of  a  Pagan  prince 
what  he  could  not  extort  from  a  catholic 
bishop,  a  declaration  and  acknowledgment  of 
the  pope's  supremacy.  The  reader  must 
know,  that  Paul  having  kept,  by  force,  pos- 
session of  the  bishop's  habitation  in  defiance 
of  tlie  council,  the  catholic  bishops  had  re- 
course to  the  emperor,  who,  after  hearing 
both  parties  with  great  attention,  adjudged 
the  house  to  him,  who  should  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  other 
bishops  of  Italy.*  This  Baronius  interprets 
as  an  open  acknowledgment  of  the  pope's  su- 
premacy; and  that  his  readers  may  not  over- 
look it,  as  most  of  them  would  be  apt  to  do, 


»  Eu.?eb.  1.  7,  c.  .SO.  »  Basil,  de  synod. 

3  For  by  wrong  pninting  a  passage  in  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  that  author,  he  makes  him  contradict  himself, 
and  ascrilie  Ihe  deposinir  of  Paul  to  Dionysius  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  the  great  Dionysius  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
iliou^'h  the  latter  was  dead  before  Paul  was  deposed,  as 
is  evident  from  the  letter  which  was  written  by  the 
coniuil  on  that  occasion,  and  is  addressed  to  Maximus 
the  successor  of  Dionysius  in  the  see  of  Alexandria, 
(Fuseb.  1.7,  c. 10.)  The  passage  runs  thus:  Duo  enim 
rnoini.<ii  tliu  ante  cos  srjittiarriitta  fuere,  qui  Samosotensem 
si.'ntiilire.  <jv<iriim  alter  Hoiiup,  alter  Alexandria!  Prretml 
rrat.  (Basil,  de  syn.  p.  918.)  The  meaning  of  St.  Basil 
is.  that  the  two  Dionysius's  flourished  before  the  coun- 
cil of  Antioch,  which  consisted  of  seventy  bishops,  and 
d.'posed  I'anl  of  Zamosata  ;  that  is,  before  the  second 
council  that  was  assembled  against  him;  for  another 
had  been  convened  in  the  same  city  abotrt  eight  years 
bt'lore  to  depose  him;  but  upon  his  pretending  to  re- 
nounce his  errors,  the  sentence  had  been  suspended. 
The  above-(|Uoted  passage  Baronius  stops  thus  :  Duo 
enim  Dinnnsii  diii  ante  eos  septvnrrintn  ftierc;  ijvi  Samn- 
sntcnsnn  ili'iioauere,  S^-c,  so  that  the  relative  qui  refer.'!, 
according  to  this  method  of  pointing,  to  the  two  Diony- 
sius's, ami  not  to  the  seventy  bLshops :  as  if  St.  Basil 
had  said,  "The?  two  Dionysius's,  who  deposed  Paul  of 
.■^amosata,  flourished  before  the  council  of  Antioch, 
which  was  composed  of  seventy  bishops."  (Bar.  ad  ann. 
20.'),  11.  10.)  So  that  Paul  must  be  twice  deposed,  St. 
Basil  must  contradict  himself,  all  the  writers  of  those 
limits  must  be  arraiirned  as  guilty  of  an  unpardonable 
omission,  lest  the  Bishop  of  Rouk!  should  appear  to  have 
been,  what  he  really  was,  an  idle  spectator  of  a  transac- 
tion so  famous  in  the  history  of  the  church.  A  writer 
of  any  honor  or  honesty  had  rather  give  up  a  cause, 
than  expose  himself  thus  by  attempting  to  defend  it. 

*  Euseb.  1.  7,  c.  24. 
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The  emperor's  sentence  whether  favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  the  see  of  Rome.    Dionysius  dies  not  a  Martyr. 
Felix  dies  a  Martyr  in  the  persecution  of  Aurelian.     Eutychianus  not  martyred. 


he  takes  care  to  bespeak  their  attention,  by 
marking  it  in  the  maro-jn  with  the  following- 
words  in  capitals,  "The  PJmperor  Aurelian 
acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.'"  From  this  one  would  expect  to 
find  Aurelian  not  only  turned  Christian,  but 
prostrate  at  his  Holiness's  feet,  and  bowing 
down  to  kiss  them:  but  our  annalist,  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  his  readers,  after 
having  thus  raised  their  attention,  only  re- 
peats out  of  Eusebiusthe  sentence  pronounced 
by  the  emperor,  which  he  would  have  us  sup- 
pose with  him  to  have  been  owing  to  tiie 
knowledge  that  prince  had  of  the  pope's  su- 
premacy. And  why  must  the  pope's  supre- 
macy be  brought  in  here  rather  than  the 
supremacy  of  the  bishops  of  Ravenna,  of 
Milan,  of  Aquileia,  &c.,  and,  above  all,  the 
supremacy  of  the  collective  body  of  the 
Italian  bishops'?  for  to  them,  and  not  to  any 
particular  bishop,  the  cause  was  referred  by 
the  emperor.  As  for  the  emperor's  conduct 
on  this  occasion,  it  may  be  thus  accounted 
for:  that  just  and  wise  prince  observed  the 
bishops  in  the  east  greatly  animated  against 
Paul;  and  therefore  apprehending  them  more 
swayed  by  passion  and  prejudice  than  by 
justice  and  equity,  he  referred  the  cause  to , 


the  bishops  of  Italy,  who,  he  thought,  would 
judge  more  impartially,  as  being  placed  at  a 
distance,  and  not  engaged,  at  least  not  so 
warmly,  in  the  dispute.^  But  this  happened 
two  years  after  the  death  of  Dionysius  ;  for 
he  died  on  the  26th  of  December,  269.  Clau- 
dius and  Paternus  being  consuls,  after  havino- 
governed  the  church  of  Rome  for  the  space  of 
ten  years,  five  months,  and  four  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  probable  opinion.^  As  he 
died  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  11.,  surnamed 
the  Gothic,  v;ho  is  represented  in  the  Acts  of 
some  pretended  martyrs  as  an  implacable 
enemy  to  the  Christian  name,  he  is  in  some 
marlyrologies  honored  with  the  title  of 
Martyr;  but  as  neither  Eusebius,  nor  any 
other  ancient  writer,  takes  notice  of  that 
prince's  having  ever  persecuted  or  molested 
the  Christians,  those  Acts  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  fabulous,  and  Dionysius,  with  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  more,  expunged  out 
of  the  catalogue  of  martyrs;  though  some  of 
them,  namely,  Marcus,  Priscus,  Valentine, 
and  Quirinus,  are  honored  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  as  saints  ot  the  first  class,  and  have 
filled  with  their  relics  most  of  the  provinces 
of  Europe. 


FELIX,  TWENTY-FIFTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Claudius  II.,  Aurelian.] 


[Year  of  Christ  269.]  Dionysius  was 
succeeded  by  Felix,  in  whose  times  a  furious 
persecution  being  raised  by  Aurelian,  he  may 
be  supposed  to  have  suflfered  among  the  rest, 
since  he  is  distinguished  by  the  council  of 
Ephesus,^  by  St.  Cyril,^  and  by  Vincentius 
Lirinensis,*  with  the  title  of  Martyr.  He 
presided,  according  to  Eusebius,^  Syncellus,^ 
and  Eutychius,''  five  years,  to  which  Baronius 
adds  eleven    months   and  twenty-five  days.^ 


He  wrote  a  letter  addressed  to  Maximus 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  which  is  quoted  by 
Cyril,  and  the  council  of  Ephesus.^  The 
Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
suffered  under  Aurelian,  are  without  all  doubt 
supposititious ;  for  in  them  frequent  mention 
is  made  of  the  emp'eror's  son,  whereas  the 
writers  of  those  times  tell  us  in  express  terms, 
that  he  had  a  daughter,  but  no  male  issae.* 


EUTYCHIANUS,  TWENTY-SIXTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Aurelian,  Tacitus,  Probus,  Carus.] 


[Year  of  Christ  275.]  Felix  being  dead, 
Eutychianus  was  chosen  in  his  room  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  year  275."  Several 
things   are  said  of  him  by  Anastasias  and 


«  Bar.  ad  ann.  272,  n.  18. 
»Conc.  t.  3,  p.  511. 

•  Vin.  Lirin.  c.  42. 

•  Sync.  p.  385. 

•  Biich.  272.  9  Euseb.  1. 


a  Cyr.  ib. 

»  Euseb.  I.  7,  c.  32. 

'  Eutvch.  p.  400. 

,  c.  32;'Buch.  p.  272. 


other  writers  of  no  authority ;  but  all  I  can 
learn  of  the  ancients  concerning  him  is,  that 
he  governed  eight  years  and  eleven  months;^ 
and  consequently  died  in  the  close  of  the  year 
283.  He  is  honored  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
as  a  martyr,  and  is  said  in  the  Roman  mar- 


«  Vide  Dn  Pin  de  antiq.  ecc.  discip.  dissert.  2,  p.  156. 
2  IJuch.  p.  272.  3  Cone.  t.  3,  p.  511,  851. 

*  Aur.  vit.  p  223.  =  Buch.  p.  272. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[Marcellinus. 


Caius  not  a  Martyr,  though  honoured  as  a  Martyr.     The  Church  of  Rome,  why  so  fond  of  Martyrs.     Marcellinus 
unjustly  aspersed  by  the  Church  of  Konie. 


tyrology  to  have  suffered  under  Numerian; 
but.  it  is  certain  that  in  283,  when  Eutychianus 
died,  Numerian  was  not  emperor,  but  only 
Caesar,  and  at  that  very  time  engaged  with  his 
father,  Carus,  in  a  war  with  the  Persians  in 
the  east,  where  he  was  assassinated  by  Aper, 
his  father-in-law.  As  for  his  brother,  Gari- 
nus,  who  remained  in  the  west,  neither  he, 


nor  the  two  preceding  emperors,  Tacitus  and 
Probus,  ever  gave  the  least  disturbance  to  the 
Christians ;  so  that  the  Church  of  Rome  must 
be  at  the  trouble  of  finding  out  a  distinct  place 
in  heaven  from  that  of  the  martyrs  for  Euty- 
chianus, Trophimus,  Sabbacius,  and  the  illus- 
trious senator  Dorymedon,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  suffered  under  those  princes. 


CAIUS,  TWENTY-SEVENTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Carus,  Carinus,  Numerian,  Dioclesian,  Maximian.] 


[Year  of  Christ  283.]  As  little  is  said  by 
the  ancients  of  Caius  as  is  said  of  his  prede- 
cessor. A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Euty- 
chianus, Caius  was  chosen  to  succeed  him, 
Carus  and  Carinus  being  consuls.'  He  pre- 
sided twelve  years,  four  months,  and  seven 
days  ;  that  is,  from  the  17th  of  December, 
283,  to  the  22d  of  April,  296.  Caius  too  is 
counted  by  the  Church  of  Rome  among  her 
martyrs,  upon  the  authority  of  Bede,  and  of 
the  Acts  of  St.  Susanna,  by  which  that 
writer  seems  to  have  been  misled.  In 
those  Acts,  Caius  is  said  to  have  suffered 
with  Susanna,  his  niece,  and  many  others, 
under  Numerian:  but  that  prince  in  his 
father's  lifetime  had  no  great  power,  being 
only  Caesar,  and  very  young,  and  was  killed 
on  his  march  out  of  Persia  soon  after  his 
father's  death;  so  that  he  never  reigned  in  the 
west,  and  but  a  very  short  time  in  the  east. 


Caius  therefore  could  not  suffer  under  him  at 
Rome,  where  his  elder  brother  Carinus  govern- 
ed. But  the  vulgar  have  a  particular  vene- 
ration for  martyrs,  and,  what  turns  to  a  very 
good  account,  are  glad  to  purchase  their 
relics  at  any  rate.  The  Church  of  Rome, 
therefore,  to  provide  herself  with  great  store 
of  them,  has  multiplied  beyond  belief  the 
number  of  her  martyrs  ;  which  she  could  not 
well  do  without  multiplying  at  the  same  time 
the  number  of  the  persecutors  of  the  Christian 
religion.  And  hence  it  is  that  several  princes, 
who  never  molested,  nay,  who  greatly  favor- 
ed the  Christians,  have  been  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  transformed  in  her  martyrologies  and 
legends  into  persecutors.  As  for  the  Acts  of 
the  supposed  St.  Susanna,  they  are  full  of 
inistakes  and  absurdities,  and  contradict  the 
best  historians  of  those  times. 


MARCELLINUS,  TWENTY-EIGHTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Dioclesian,  Maximian,  Constantius,  Galerius.] 


[Year  of  Christ  29G.]  Marcellinus  suc- 
ceeded Caius  on  the  30th  of  June,  296,  and 
governed  eight  years,  three  months,  and 
twenty-five  days,  according  to  the  most  an- 
cient records  :^  so  that  he  must  have  died  on 
the  24th  of  October,  301.  The  love  of  truth, 
which  an  historian  ought  never  to  swerve 
from,  obliges  me  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
this  pope  against  the  Church  of  Rome  herself, 
and  most  of  her  divines,  who,  joining  the  Do- 
natists  of  Africa,  have  endeavoured  to  blacken 
his  memory  with  aspersions  equally  wicked 
and  groundless.  For  the  Church  of  Rome 
tells  us,  both  in  her  Breviary  and  Martyrolo- 
gy,  and  her  divines  must  chime  in  with  her, 
that  Marcellinus  being  apprehended  during 
the  persecution  of  Dioclesian,  he  was  per- 
suaded by  that  prince  to  deliver  up  the  Holy 
Scripture  to  be  burnt  by  the  pagans,  agree- 


1  Buch.  p.  272. 


»  Kuch.  cycl.  p.  272. 


ably  to  a  late  edict,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
offer  incense  to  the  gods.  This  they  found 
on  the  Acts  of  the  council  of  Sinuessa,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  summoned  on  that 
occasion,  and  before  which  Marcellinus  is 
said  to  have  been  convicted  by  seventy-two 
witnesses  of  the  above-mentioned  crimes. 
That  such  a  scandalous  story,  invented  by  the 
Donatists  of  Africa,  as  St.  Austin  affirms,' 
should  not  only  have  been  credited,  but  in- 
dustriously propagated,  by  the  successors  of 
Marcellinus,  must  seem  very  strange  and  sur- 
prising to  those  who  recollect  with  how  much 
zeal  they  have  strove  on  other  occasions  to 
conceal  or  excuse  the  least  imperfections  in 
their  predecessors.  If,  therefore,  they  not 
only  readily  own  the  apostasy  of  Marcellinus, 
but  are  the  first  to  divulge  it,  and  take  care  to 
inake  it  known  in  the  Breviary  to  those  who 


«  Aug.  de  bapt.  c.  10. 
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Their  view  therein.     Marcellinus  commended  hy  the  ancients.     The  Acts  of  the  council  of  Sinuessa  fabulous. 
No  such  council  ever  held.    The  many  absurdities  contained  in  the  Acts  of  that  council. 


scarce  know  any  thinjr  else,  we  may  be  well 
assured  there  is  a  snake  hid  in  the  grass;  the 
more  as  it  is  certain  almost  beyond  doubt, 
that  no  such  council  was  ever  held;  and  con- 
sequently that  the  Acts  upon  which  alone  that 
apostasy  is  founded,  are  supposititious.     To 
unravel  the  whole,  the  reader  must  know,  that 
the  fall  of  Marcellinus  made  such  a  noise  in 
the  church,  as  we  read  in  those  Acts,  that  im- 
mediately a  grand  council  met,  composed  of 
no  fewer  than  three  hundred  bishops.     Before 
this   council   Marcellinus  appeared;   but,   at 
his  first  appearance,  the  bishops,  struck  with 
horror  at  the  very  thought  of  judging  the  head 
of  the  church,  the  judge  of  all,  cried  out  with 
one  voice,  "The  first  see  is  to  be  judged  by 
nobody  :  accuse  yourself,  judge  yourself,  con- 
demn yourself."  To  this  testimony,  so  favour- 
able tQ  the  ambitious  views  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  is  entirely  owing  the  sanction  which 
they  have  given  to  such  fables,  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  memory  of  one  of  their  best  pre- 
decessors.   Without  this  lenitive,  the  Acts  of 
the  pretended  council  of  Sinuessa,  supposing 
the  apostasy  of  a  pope,  had  been  condemned  ; 
the  absurdities  and  contradictions,  which  it  is 
wholly  made  up  of,  had  been  set  forth  in  a 
proper  light ;  and  the  testimonies  of  Theodoret 
and  St.  Austin  had  been  alleged  to  vindicate 
the  character  of  Marcellinus:  for  of  these  two 
writers  the  former  tells  us,  that  he  acquired 
great  glory  by  his  conduct  during  the  perse- 
cution;' and  the  latter,  in  writing  against  Pe- 
tilian,the  Donatist,  has  the  following  words: 
"Why  should  I  answer  the  calumnies  v/ith 
which    he    loads    the    bishops    of    Rome  1 
Why  should  I  clear  them   from  the  crimes 
which   he   lays   to   their    charge '?       Marcel- 
linus, and  his  presbyters  Melchiades,  Marcel- 
lus,  and   Sylvester,  are   accused  by  him  as 
if  they  had  delivered  up  the  sacred  books,  and 
offered  incense  to  the  gods  :  are  they  there- 
fore to  be  thought  guilty  ?     Does  he   prove 
what  he  advances  against  them  1     He  brands 
them  with  the  epithet  of  wicked  and  sacrile- 
gious; but  I  say  they  are  innocent:  And  why 
should  I  produce  reasons  to  support  my  de- 
fence, since  he  brings  none  to  make  good  his 
charge  r'2      But  a  solemn   declaration   that 
the  see  of  Rome  "  is  to  be  judged  by  nobody," 
made  in  those  early  times,  by  three  hundred 
bishops,  carries  with  it  .'^uch  marks  of  truth, 
as  quite  invalidate  the  testimonies  of  Theo- 
doret and  St.  Austin,  and  render  the  apostasy 
of  Marcellinus,  which  gave  room  to  that  de- 
claration, undeniable !     St.  Austin  looks  upon 
the  apostasy  of  Marcellinus,  and  his  presby- 
ters  Melchiades,  Marcellus,   aud    Sylvester, 
who  were  all  afterwards  bishops  of  Rome,  as 
a  mere  calumny,  as  an  invention  of  the  Do- 
natists ;  but  their  successors,  trampling  upon 
all  authority  that  stands  in  the  way  of  their 
ambition,  choose  rather  to  have  four  of  their 
predecessors  thought  apostates  and  idolaters. 


>  Theod.  1.  1,  c.  2,  p.  524. 

a  Aug.  in  Pet.  c.  16,  t.  7,  p.  87. 


than  part  with  the  decree  of  that  pretended 
council, exalting  them  so  high  above  all  other 
bishops. 

If  Marcellinus  acquired  great  glory  during 
the  persecution,  as  Theodoret  assures  us;  if  his 
apostasy  was  a  mere  calumny,  broached  by 
the  Donatists,  as  we  read  in  St.  Austin ;  the 
pretended  council  of  Sinuessa  must  be  given 
up,  since  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  assem- 
bled on  occasion  of  Marcellinus's  fall :  but, 
abstracting  from  the  fall  of  Marcellinus,  the 
circumstances  attending  that  council  are  in 
themselves  so  absurd  and  incredible,  that 
there  needs  no  other  argument  to  convince  a 
man,  who  has  any  understanding,  and  dares 
to  use  it,  that  no  such  council  ever  was,  or 
could  be  held.  For  who  can  conceive  it  pos- 
sible, that,  during  the  most  cruel  persecution 
the  church  ever  suffered,  three  hundred  bishops 
should  assemble,  not  in  Rome,  where  they 
might  more  easily  have  met  unobserved,  but 
in  a  small  country  town,  where  a  much  less 
numerous  assembly  must  immediately  have 
been  observed  and  suspected?  But, after  the 
death  of  Fabianus,  says  Baronius,'  the  clergy 
of  Rome,  and  the  bishops,  met  to  choose  him 
a  successor,  notwithstanding  the  persecution 
that  raged  then.  He  ought  to  have  said  some 
bishops,  as  St.  Cyprian  does,^  whom  he 
quotes;  but  I  shall  say  so  for  him,  that  his 
argument  may  appear  in  its  full  strength,  and 
save  me  the  trouble  of  answering  it;  for  it 
will  then  run  thus :  >Some  bishops,  perhaps 
fifteen  or  twent)'',  met  unobserved  in  the  great 
and  populous  city  of  Rome:  ergo,  three  hun- 
dred might  meet  unobserved  in  a  small  country 
town  ;  for  such  was  Sinuessa. 

This  council  is  supposed  to  have  been  held 
in  a  grotto,  or  cave,  where  there  was  no  room 
but  for  fifty  at  a  time;  and  yet  they  are  all 
said  to  have  been  present  when  Marcellinus 
owned  his  crime,  and  divested  himself  of  his 
dignity.  And  what  a  despicable  figure  does 
he  make  on  that  occasion  !  At  first  he  denies 
the  charge ;  but,  being  convicted  by  seventy- 
two  eye-witnesses,  he  owns  it  at  last,  but  in 
terms  more  becoming  a  school-boy,  trembling 
at  the  sight  of  a  rod,  than  a  penitent  bishop, 
before  so  grave  an  assembly.  But  the  most 
remarkable  passage  in  that  piece  is  the  dis- 
pute between  Urbanus  high-pontiff  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  Marcellinus  high-pontiff  cf  the 
Christians.  Urbanus,  to  convince  his  fellow- 
pontiff  that  he  ought  not  to  scruple  offering 
incense  to  .Tupiter,  alleges  the  example  of  the 
magi  offering  incense  to  Christ.  Marcellinus 
answers,  that  the  offering  of  incense  on  that 
occasion  was  mysterious ;  and  unravels  the 
mystery.  Hereupon  Urbanus,  unacquainted 
with  mysteries,  appeals  to  the  judgment  of 
the  emperors  Dioclesian  and  Maximian;  to 
this  appeal  Marcellinus  agrees ;  and  the  con- 
troversy is  referred  by  both  pontiffs  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  two  emperors.     They,  no  doubt, 

»  Bar.  ad  ann.  303,  n.  102, 105. 
"  Cypr.  ep.  31. 
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Marcellinus  falsely  supposed  to  have  died  a  Martyr.     Vacancy  of  three  years.     MarceUiims  and  Marcellus  con- 
fDUnded  by  some  writers ;  but  distinfruished  by  others. 

supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  sixth 
century,  which  iie  frequently  copies,  with  ah 
its  anachronisms  and  other  faults. 

That,  upon  the  death  of  Marcellinus,  there 
happened  a  vacancy  of  some  years,  seems 
undeniable,  since  it  is  marked  in  the  pontifi- 
cals, even  in  that  of  Bucherius,'  and  men- 
tioned by  all  those  who,  till  Baronius's  time, 
have  written  the  history  of  the  popes:  but 
what  at  this  time  should  occasion  a  vacancy 
at  least  of  three  years,  is  what  I  will  not  take 
upon  me  to  account  for  :  the  persecution 
lasted  but  two  years  in  Italy,  according  to 
Eusebius,'^  which  expired  soon  after  the  death 
of  Marcellinus:  some  pretend  that  it  raged 
there  so  long  as  Galerius  was  master  of  that 
country.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  that 
Maxentius  usurped  the  empire  in  30G,  and 
that  he  not  only  favoured  the  Christians,  but 
pretended  to  be  of  the  same  religion  himself; 
and  yet  the  see  remained  vacant,  according  to 
the  pontifical  of  Bucherius,^  till  the  tenth 
consulate  of  INIaximian  Hercules,  and  the 
seventh  of  Maximian  Galerius,  that  is,  till  the 
3'ear  308.  Baronius  indeed  admits  of  no  va- 
cancy ;  but,  in  opposition  to  all  those  who 
have  written  before  him,  places  the  election  of 
Marcellus  immediately  after  the  decease  of 
his  predecessor  IMarcellinus.'*  This  I  should 
readily  agree  to,  but  for  the  authority  of  the 
above-mentioned  pontifical,  which  had  not 
yet  appeared  in  Baronius's  time,  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  \j^Titten  about  the  year 
354.  As  for  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  it 
can  be  here  of  no  weight  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  since  Marcellus  is  there  quite  left 
out;  and  his  successor  IMelchiades  is  said  to 
have  died  before  Constantino  made  himself 
master  of  Rome;  whereas  it  is  certain,  that, 
under  Melchiades,  a  council  was  held  at 
Rome,  by  that  prince's  order,  as  we  shall  see 
.  hereafter. 


gave  sentence  in  favour  of  Jupiter  and  Ur- 
banus ;  and  then  Dioclesian,  taking  Marcel- 
linus with  him  into  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
persuaded  him  there  to  offer  incense  to  Jupiter, 
Hercules,  and  Saturn.  How  these  three 
deities  came  to  have  a  place  in  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  the  compiler  of  these  Acts  alone 
knows.  Such  are  the  absurdities  and  con- 
tradictions, of  which  that  piece  is  wholly 
made  up.  But  it  flatters  the  ambition  of  the 
successors  of  Marcellinus  ;  on  occasion  of  his 
fall  it  exalts  the  see  of  Rome  above  all  other 
sees :  its  authority  therefore  must  not  be 
called  in  question  :  all  the  absurdities  and 
contradictions  it  contains  must  be  blindly 
believed;  the  memory  of  Marcellinus  most 
unjustly  slandered  ;  the  testimonies  of  Theo- 
doret,  and  St.  Austin,  clearing  him  from  all 
guilt,  disregarded  and  rejected.  And  may 
not  this  be  inter])reted  as  a  tacit  declaration, 
that  they  had  rather  he  had  been  guilty  than 
innocent,  provided  his  guilt  could  anyways 
contribute  to  the  aggrandizing  of  their  see? 
What  can  we  think  their  ambition  will  spare, 
since  they  have  thus  sacrificed  to  it  the  cha- 
racter of  one  of  their  predecessors,  whose 
memory  is  revered  by  all  antiquity  1  The 
Church  of  Rome  honours  Marcellinus  as  a 
saint ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  pretended 
apostasy,  allows  him  a  place  amongst  her 
martyrs;  probably  byway  of  reparation  for 
the  injustice  done  him.  But  his  martyrdom 
may  be  justly  questioned;  at  least  it  seems 
to  have  been  utterly  unknown  to  St.  Austin, 
who  flourished  not  long  after  his  time,  since 
he  never  mentions  it,  though  it  would  have 
afforded  him  the  strongest  argument  he  could 
possibly  use  to  silence  the  Donatists.  His 
martyrdom,  it  is  true,  is  vouched  by  Bcde, 
who  tells  us,  that  he  was  beheaded  at  Rome, 
by  Dioclesian's  order;  but  that  historian  is 
often  led  into  gross  mistakes  by  a  pontifical, 


MARCELLUS,  TWENTY-NINTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Maximian,  Constantius,  Galerius,  Constantine.] 


[Year  of  Christ  .'?0a.]  Upon  the  death  of 
Marcellinus,  the  see  remained  vacant  some- 
what above  three  years  and  a  half;  that  is, 
from  the  21th  of  October,  30!,  to  tlie  19th  of 
May,  308,  when  Marcellus  was  chosen  in  his 
room.  Thus,  says  the  pontifical  of  Bucherius, 
where,  instead  of  seven  years,  which  is  a 
mistake  of  the  transcribers,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  consulships  marked  there,  we  must 
read  three.'  The  similitude  of  the  two  names 
has  misled  some  writers  to  confound  Marcel- 
linus with  Marcellus ;  for  Eusebius  as  well 
as  St.  Jerom  only  mention  the  former;  and 


« Buch.  p.  272. 


Theodoret,  omitting  both  Marcellus  and 
Eusebius,  who  succeeded  him,  names  Mel- 
chiades as  the  immediate  successor  of  Mar- 
cellinus;* which  has  made  Dr.  Pearson  doubt, 
whetlier  Marcellus  was  ever  Bishop  of  Rome.® 
But  Marcellinus  and  Marcelliis  are  evidently 
distinguished  in  the  pontifical  of  Bucherius, 
by  tlie  different  times  in  which  they  govern- 
ed, and  the  different  consuls  under  whom 
their  government  began  and  ended.'  They 
are,  besides,  distinguished  both  by  Optatus 


■  n\ich.  p.  272. 
3  Buch.  ib. 
'  Theod.  1.  1,  c.  2. 
■>  Buch.  p.  272. 


^Euseb.  1.  8,0.  14. 

*  Bar.  ad  ann.  v)04,  n.  26, 27, 

«  Pears,  post,  109. 
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Marcellus  is  banished.     His  Acts  are  fabulous.     His  relics.    Eusebius  defends  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  is 
banished.     Constantine  converted  to  the  Cliristinn  religion.     His  edii-ls  in  favour  of  the  Christians. 


Milevitaous,!  and  St.  Austin,^  who  speaks  of 
Marcellus,  not  only  as  a  presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  as  bishop  of  that  see. 
To  these  testimonies  I  may  add  the  epitaph 
of  Marcellus  by  Pope  Damasus,  supposing 
him  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Rome.''  Dama- 
sus flourished  about  the  year  366.  Many 
thing's  are  said  of  Marcellus ;  but  they  are  all 
founded  either  on  his  Acts,  or  the  modern 
pontificals,  and  consequently  have  no  founda- 
tion at  all.  Pope  Damasus,  in  his  epitaph, 
tells  us,  that  his  steadiness  in  keeping  up  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  and  obliging  such  as 
had  fallen,  during  the  persecution,  to  give  due 
satisfaction,  stirred  up  against  him  a  general 
hatred,  which,  not  confined  to  private  disputes 
and  invectives,  ended  in  tumults,  bloodshed, 
and  murders.*  Damasus  adds,  that  "  the 
crime  of  one,  who  had  renounced  the  faith, 
while  the  church  enjoyed  a  profound  peace, 
induced  the  tyrant  Maxentius  to  send  Mar- 
cellus into  banishment."  But  of  these  trans- 
actions the  ancients  either  have  not  thought 


fit  to  give  us  a  more  particular  account,  or,  if 
they  did,  their  writings  have  not  reached  our 
times.  Marcellus  died  on  the  16th  of  Janu- 
ary, 310,  having  held  the  pontificate  one 
year,  seven  months,  and  twenty  days ;'  but 
whether  he  died  in  banishment,  or  was  re- 
called to  Rome,  is  uncertain.  The  Church 
of  Rome,  upon  the  authority  of  his  fabulous 
Acts,  has  added  him,  with  many  others,  to  the 
number  of  her  martyrs :  but  Maxeniius,  who 
reigned  at  Rome  during  his  pontificate,  and 
under  whom  he  is  said  to  have  suffered,  had 
no  sooner  made  himself  master  of  that  city, 
than  he  put  an  end  to  the  persecution,  as  we 
are  told,  in  express  terms,  by  Eusebius.'^  He 
is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
Priscilla,  on  the  Salarian  way  :^  but  his  body, 
like  the  bodies  of  most  other  saints,  is  now 
worshipped  in  several  places;  viz.,  in  a 
church,  bearing  his  name,  at  Rome ;  in  the 
Abbey  of  Omont  in  Hainault,  not  far  from 
Maubeuge;  at  Cluni,  in  a  parish  church  of 
the  diocese  of  Elne  in  Roussillon,'*  &c. 


EUSEBIUS,  THIRTIETH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 


[CONSTANTINE,  LiCINIUS.] 


[Year  of  Christ  310.]  Marcellus  was 
succeeded  by  Eusebius,  who  governed  seven 
months,  according  to  Eusebius,^  but  only  four 
months  and  sixteen  days,  according  to  the 
pontifical  of  Bucherius.®  From  an  ancient 
epitaph  on  this  pope  we  learn,  that  he  op- 
posed, with  great  vigour  and  zeal,  one  He- 
raclius,  pretending  that  those  who  had  fallen 
during  the  persecution  ought  to  be  readmitted 
to  the  communion  of  tiie  church,  without 
giving  such  satisfaction  as  was  then  required  ; 
and  that  hereupon  great  divisions  happening 


among  the  people,  Maxentius,.  to  put  an  end 
to  those  disturbances,  banished  Eusebius  into 
Sicily.^  Many  other  things  are  said  of  him 
by  Anastasius,  Platina,  Ciacconius,  and  such- 
like writers;  but  what  we  read  in  thein  has 
no  better  foundation  than  w^hat  is  advanced 
by  Baronius,  viz.,  that  he  instructed  Euse- 
bius the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  and 
gave  him  his  own  name;^  which  is  founded 
on  the  Acts  of  that  bishop,  now  universally 
rejected  as  supposititious. 


MELCHIADES,  THIRTY-FIRST  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Constantine,  LlClNIUS.] 


[Year  of  Christ  311.]  Melchiades,  or 
Miltiades,as  he  is  called  in  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts, was  chosen  to  succeed  Eusebius,  on 
the  2d  of  July,  311,  after  a  vacancy  of  nine 
months  and  upwards;'  which  historians  do 
not  account  for.  In  his  time  happened  the 
ever  memorable  conversion  of  Constantine  to 
the  Christian  religion.     That  prince,  having 


«  Opt.  1.  2,  p.  48. 

■»  An?,  ep.  165,  et  in  Petil.  c.  16,  p.  87 
»  Vide  Holland.  16  Jan.  p.  5. 


'  Bar.  ad  ann.  309. 
»  Buch.  p.  272. 


»  Euseb.  chron. 
'  Buch.  1).  272. 


overcome  and  utterly  defeated  the  usurper 
Maxentius,  on  the  2Sth  of  October,  312,  soon 
after  issued  an  edict,  jointly  with  Licinius, 
who  was  upon  the  point  of  marrying  his  sis- 
ter, allowing  the  Christians  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  likewise  the  liberty  of 
building  churches.''  By  the  same  edict,  he 
ordered  the  places  where  they  had  held  their 

1  Buch.  p.  272.    •  s  Euseb.  1.  8,  c.  14. 

3  Boll.  Jan.  16,  p.  5. 

«  Idem,  et  Flnr.  in  Martyr.  Hier.  p.  256,  257. 

6  Bar.  ad  ann.  311.  « Idem  ib.  n.  42. 

'  Euseb.  1.  9,  c.  9. 
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assemblies  before  tbe  persecution,  and  wliich 
had  been  taken  from  them,  to  bs  restored.' 
He  left  Rome  in  the  beginning-  of  the  year 
31;?,  and,  arriving  at  Milan,  he  there  issued  a 
second  edict,  to  correct  some  mistakes  that 
liad  given  offence  in  the  former.^  What  these 
mistakes  were,  we  know  not;  for  the  decree 
itself  has  not  reached  our  limes  ;  but  Valesius 
conjectures,  that  the  high  cominendations  be- 
stowed on  the  Christian  religion  alarmed  the 
pagans,  imagining  that  the  intention  of  the 
two  princes  was  to  supjiress  theirs;  and  like- 
wise, that  some  Christians  had  taken  ofi'ence 
at  the  odious  name  of  heretics,  given  in  that 
decree  to  the  various  sects  sprung  from  them.^ 
Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  that,  by  the 
second  decree,  an  entire  liberty  of  conscience 
was  granted  to  all  sorts  of  persons,  every  one 
being  allowed  to  honor  and  worship  Avhat 
deity  he  pleased,  and  in  what  manner  soever 
he  thought  best.  The  second  edict  strictly 
enjoins  all  those  who  had  purchased  of  the 
exchequer,  or  held  b}'  grant,  any  place  for- 
merly destined  for  the  assemblies  of  the 
Christians,  to  restore  them  forthwith,  and 
apply  to  the  exchequer,  where  they  should  be 
indemnified.''  The  same  year,  313,  Licinius, 
having  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Maxi- 
rainus,  a  sworn  enemy  to  the  Christians, 
made  himself  master  of  Nicomedia,  and  there 
caused  the  edict  of  Milan  to  be  proclaimed 
and  set  up  in  the  market-place,  on  the  13th  of 
June.^  Thus  peace  was  restored  to  the 
church  in  the  east  as  well  as  in  the  west, 
after  a  most  cruel  and  bloody  persecution  of 
ten  years  and  almost  four  months  ;  for  the  first 
edict  against  the  Christians  had  been  publish- 
ed in  that  very  city  on  the  2ith  of  February, 
303.« 

Another  remarkable  incident  of  this  ponti- 
ficate was  the  famous  schism,  formed  in 
Africa  against  Cascilianus,  the  catholic  bishop 
of  Carthage  ;  v/hereof  a  succinct  account  will 
not  be  foreign  to  my  subject,  as  Melchiades  was 
chiefly  concerned  in  most  of  the  transactions 
relating  to  it.  The  first  decree  against  the 
Christians,  published  by  Dioclesian,  wliich  I 
have  just  now  mentioned,  ordered  tbe  churches 
to  be  everywhere  laid  level  with  the  ground, 
the  books  of  the  Scripture  to  be  carefully 
sought  for,  and  publicly  burnt;  and  that  such 
persons  of  quality  as  should  persist  in  the 
profession  of  the  Christian  faith,  should  be 
deemed  infamous,  and  excluded  from  all 
honors  and  employments.  This  edict  was 
executed  v.ith  such  rigor  in  Africa,  that  it 
was  a  cajdtal  crime  in  the  magistrates  of  the 
cities,  and  punishable  with  death,  to  show 
any  mercy  or  compassion  to  a  Christian,  who, 
owning  he  had  the  sacred  books,  should  re- 
fuse to  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
proper  officers.  Those  who,  in  compliance 
with  this   edict,  delivered  them   up,  which 


»  Euseb.  \.  10,  c.  5.  «  Idem  ib. 

»  Val.  in  not.  ad  Euseb.  hist.  p.  105. 

«  Euseb.  ib.  '  Lact.  pers.  c.  •!",  48. 

5  Idem  ib. 


great  nuinbers  did,  were  styled  Traditores,  a 
name  which  afterwards  became  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  church,  by  affording  the  Dona- 
tists a  plausible  pretence  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  communion  of  the  catholic 
bishops.'  Of  this  crime  Mensurius,  Bishop 
of  Carthage,  was  falsely  accused  ;  but,  though 
the  charge  could  not  be  proved  against  him, 
yef  some  of  his  flock,  encouraged  by  Donatus, 
Bishop  of  Castenigrae,  in  Numidia,  separated 
from  his  communion.^  Mensurius  dying 
some  years  after,  Cajcilianus,  deacon  of  the 
church  of  Carthage,  was  chosen  in  his  room, 
in  spite  of  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of  Botrus 
and  Cselesius,  two  chief  presbyters,  who  as- 
pired to  that  dignity.  Cfficilianus,  soon  after 
his  election,  summoned  some  persons,  in 
whose  custody  his  predecessor  bad  left  the 
money  of  the  church,  to  deliver  it  up  to  him  : 
but  they  not  only  refused  to  comply  with  his 
demand,  but  began  to  stir  up  the  people,  and 
form  a  party  against  him.  Botrus  and  Ca^le- 
sius  were  not  idle  on  this  occasion;  but, 
animated  with  jealousy  and  envy,  left  no  art 
unpractised  to  blacken  his  character,  and  dis- 
credit him  with  those  who  had  preferred  him 
to  them.  But  the  chief  support  of  this  faction 
was  Lucilla,  a  woman  of  great  quality,  wealth, 
and  interest,  and  an  avowed  enemy  to  Caecili- 
anus,  who,  while  he  was  yet  deacon,  had 
publicly  reprimanded  her  for  kissing  the 
relic  of  a  martyr,  as  she  was  upon  the  point 
of  receiving  the  rucharist.  An  undeniable 
proof,  that  the  worship  of  relics  was  at  this 
time  disapproved  by  the  church.  Such 
liberty  taken  with  a  person  of  her  rank,  was 
what  she  could  not  brook;  and  therefore  she 
laid  hold  of  the  first  opportunity  that  offered, 
and  no  better  could  offer,  to  revenge  the 
affront.''  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  those 
who  had  separated  from  Mensurius  joined 
this  faction  ;  since  the  second  schism  owed  its 
origin  to  the  first,  as  St.  Austin  says,  speak- 
of  the  two  schisms  under  Mensurius  and  Cse- 
cilianus.'* 

The  schismatics,  to  give  an  appearance  of 
justice  and  authority  to  their  proceedings, 
sunnnoned  Sccnndus,  Bishop  of  Tigisis,  and 
the  other  bishops  of  Numidia,  to  depose  Cae- 
cilianus,  and  choose  another  in  his  room  ;  for 
the  bishops  of  Numidia  claimed  the  privilege 
of  assisting  at  the  election  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oarthage,  and  ordaining  him  after  he  was 
elected.*  They  readily  complied  with  the 
summons:  but  upon  their  arrival  they  found, 
to  theit-  great  surprise,  that  the  whole  city, 
except  a  small  number  of  schismatics,  the 
avowed  enemies  of  Ca^cilianus,  communicated 
with  him  as  their  lawful  bishop."  They  were 
seventy  in   number;   but  as   many  of  them 

1  A\is.  1.  7,  c.  2;  Opt.  I.  l,p.  39. 

■»  Aug.  cnllat.  Carth.  die  3,  c.  12;  Vales,  in  not.  ad 
Euseh.  hist.  p.  191. 

3  Opt.  1.  I,  p.  41 ;  Aug.  Psal.  Al)ced.  p.  3,  in  Pctil.  c. 
18,  et  conlr.  cpist.  Parmen.  p.  7. 

*  Aug.  coll.  Carth.  die  3,  f .  12. 

«  Aug.  in  Par.  1.  ],c.  3,  ct  Psal.  Abced.  p.  3;  Opt.  p.  41. 
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were  Traditors,and  some  guilty  of  other  enor- 
mous crimes,  as  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the 
council  of  Cirtha,'  they  were  easily  prevailed 
upon  by  Lucilla,  who  is  said  to  have  spent  an 
immense  sum  on  this  occasion,2to  declare  the 
election  of  Caecilianus  void,  and  the  see  of 
Carthag-e  vacant.  The  only  thing;  they  could 
lay  to  his  charge  was,  that  he  had  been  or- 
dained by  Felix,  Bishop  of  Aptungus,  whom 
they  falsely  accused  as  a  Traditor.  Ceecili- 
anus  refused  to  appear  before  them ;  and, 
truly,  to  trust  himself  to  such  an  assembly 
had  been  acting  a  very  imprudent  part;  for 
Purpurius,  Bishop  of  Limata,  had  said,  "If 
he  comes  among  us,  instead  of  laying  our 
hands  upon  him  by  way  of  ordination,  we 
ought  to  knock  out  his  brains  by  way  of  pe- 
nance."^ 

The  party  having  thus  declared  Ccecilianus 
illegally  elected  and  ordained,  they  separated 
themselves  from  his  communion,  and  from 
the  communion  of  all  who  communicated 
with  him ;''  that  is,  from  the  communion  of 
the  catholic  church;  for  Cajcilianus  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  other  bishops  of  Africa, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  by  all  the  bishops 
of  the  world,  says  St.  Austin.^  Such  was 
the  rise  of  the  famous  schism,  which,  for  the 
space  of  three  hundred  years  and  upwards, 
occasioned  great  disturbances  in  the  churches 
of  Africa.  Donatus,  Bishop  of  Casajnigras,  in 
Numidia,  was  the  first  author  of  it,  according 
to  St.  Austin;^  but  it  was  not  from  him,  but 
from  Donatus,  the  schismatic  Bishop  of  Car- 
thage, that  they  took  the  name  of  Donatists ; 
for,  till  his  time,  they  styled  themselves  the 
party  of  Majorinus,'  whom  they  chose  and  or- 
dained Bishop  of  Carthage,  in  the  room  of 
C«ciiianns;  though  he  was  then  only  lector 
of  that  church,  and  had  been  formerly  one  of 
Lucilla's  menial  servants.^  To  justify  their 
conduct,  and  their  eleclinof  a  new  bishop,  they 
wrote  letters  to  all  the  churches  of  Africa, 
filled  with  calumnies  against  Ca;cilianus,  and 
those  who  had  ordained  him.  By  these  letters 
great  numbers  were  imposed  upon,  and  mis- 
led ;  insomuch  that  the  people  being  every- 
where divided,  most  churches  had  two  bish- 
ops, the  one  ordained  by  Majorinus  and  the 
other  by  Caecilianus.^ 

About  this  time,  that  is,  about  the  year 
313,  Constantine,  out  of  his  zeal  for  the 
Christian  religion,  issued  two  decrees,  ad- 
dressed to  Anulinus,  Proconsul  of  Africa,  the 
one  commanding-  all  the  places  in  that  pro- 
vince to  be  restored,  which  had  once  belonged 
to  the  catholic  church,  and  might  have  been 
usurped  daring  the  persecution;'"  and  the 
other,  exempting  the  ecclesiastics  from  all 


1  Aug.  in  Cresc.  1.  3,  c.  20,  27,  29,  et  coll.  die  3,  c.  17, 
die  2,  c.  14,  <Scc. 

*  Alls,  in  fJaud.  1.  1,  c.  37,  ep.  162,  et  in  Psal.  36,  p.  1 19. 
3  Opt.  p.  41.  «  Aug.  coll.  die  3,  c.  14. 

*  Idem  ep.  162. 

*  In  Joan,  evang.  tract.  69,  p.  12. 

■■  Hier.  vir.  ill.  c.  93.  >  Opt.  1.  1,  p.  42. 

'  Aug.  ep.  162.  to  Euseb.  1.  10,  c.  5. 


civil  functions.!  This  privilege  was  granted 
only  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  c!atholic  church, 
whereof  Ca3cilianus  was  the  head,  as  was  ex- 
pressly declared  in  the  edict ;  and  therefore  to 
him  alone  the  proconsul  imparted  it.  It  was 
a  great  mortification  to  the  Donatists  to  see 
themselves  thus  disregarded  by  the  emperor: 
they  therefore  assembled  a  few  days  after, 
and,  drawing  up  a  petition  to  Constantine, 
they  delivered  it,  unsealed,  to  Anulinus,  to- 
gether with  a  bundle  of  papers,  sealed  up  in 
a  leather  bag,  with  this  title  :  "Tiie  Petition 
of  the  catholic  church,  containing  the  crimes 
of  Cascilianus;  by  the  party  of  Majorinus." 
The  substance  of  the  petition  was,  tiiat  the 
controversy  between  them  and  the  other  bish- 
ops of  Africa  might  be  referred  to  the  bishops 
of  Gaul,  who  were  free  from  the  imputation 
of  having  delivered  up  the  sacred  books  to  the 
pagans.^  Anulinus  immediately  despatched 
a  messenger  to  the  emperor,  both  with 
the  request  and  the  papers,  giving  him,  at 
the  same  time,  by  a  letter  still  extant,^  an  in- 
sight into  the  dispute,  that  made  so  great  a 
noise  in  Africa.  Constantine,  who  was  then 
in  Gaul,  having  received  and  read  all  those 
pieces,  expressed  great  concern  to  find  the 
Christians  thus  divided  among  themselves, 
and  the  bishops  at  variance  with  one  another.'* 
However,  he  readily  granted  to  the  Donatists 
the  judges  they  demanded,  naming,  for  that 
purpose,  Maternus  bishop  of  Cologne,  Rheti- 
cius  bishop  of  Autnn,  'and  Marinus  bishop 
of  Aries;*  all  men  of  known  integrit}'^,  great 
learning,  and  unblemished  characters.  To 
these,  by  a  letter  under  his  own  hand,  he  gave 
notice  of  their  new  commission;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  for  their  better  information,  he  caus- 
ed copies  to  be  transmitted  to  them  of  all  the 
papers  he  had  received  from  Anulinus.®  The 
three  bishops  were  ordered  to  repair,  with  all 
speed,  to  Rome,  and  there  jointly  v\-ith  Mel- 
chiades, bishop  of  that  city,  to  sit  as  judges 
of  the  controversy.  Caecilianus  likewise  was 
ordered  to  Rome,  and  allowed  to  take  with 
him  ten  bishops  of  his  party,  such  as  he  should 
judge  the  most  capable  of  defending  his 
cause;  and  the  same  liberty  was  granted  to 
the  adverse  party.'  Constantine,  in  the  letter 
he  wrote  on  this  occasion  to  Melchiades,  after 
appealing  to  him  as  a  witness  of  the  respect 
and  veneration  he  had  for  the  catholic  church, 
declares,  he  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as 
to  see  her  members  happily  united  :  he  there- 
fore earnestly  entreats  him  to  examine  the 
affair  with  the  utmost  attention,  and,  jointly 
w'ith  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  to  judge  it  accord- 
ing to  the  strictest  laws  of  justice  and  equity.* 
In  this  letter  Constantine  names  no  other 
judges  but  the  three  bishops  of  Gaul,  Mel- 


•  Euseb.  1.  10,  c.  7,  et  Cod.  Theod.  16,  t.  2,  I.  1,  p.  20. 
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cliiades,  and  one  Mark,  supposed  to  have 
been  Bishop  of  Milan,  whom  he  joins  with 
Melchiades;  but  afterwards  he  ordered  seven 
more  to  be  added  to  the  number,  and  as  many 
as  could  soon  and  conveniently  assemble ;  so 
that  they  were  at  last  nineteen  in  all.'  They 
met,  for  the  first  time,  on  Friday  the  2d  of 
October,  313,  Constantine  and  Licinius  being 
the  third  time  consuls.^  The  place  they  met 
in  was  the  apartment  of  Fausta,  in  the  Late- 
ran  palace,'  she  being  then,  in  all  likelihood, 
absent  in  Gaul  with  the  emperor,  her  hus- 
band. Before  this  assembly  Caecilianus  ap- 
peared as  the  person  accused,  and  Donatus, 
of  Casaenigrffi,  as  the  accuser.  They  had  but 
three  meetings :  in  the  first  the  characters  of 
the  accusers  and  witnesses  were  strictly  in- 
quired into,  and  their  depositions  heard;  in 
the  second,  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Car- 
thage, which  had  condemned  Ca^cilianus,  as 
I  have  related  above,  were  examined  ;  and  in 
the  last,  Cfficilianus,  against  whom  nothing 
had  been  proved,  was  absolved,  and  Donatus 
condemned  as  a  slanderer,  and  the  chief  au- 
thor of  the  schism.'*  An  account  of  the  whole, 
together  with  the  acts  of  the  council,  was  im- 
mediately transmitted  to  Constantine,  who 
began  to  flatter  himself,  that  he  had  put  an 
end  to  the  dispute;  for  he  could  not  imagine 
that  the  Donatists  would  appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  such  unexceptionable  judges, 
of  judges  whom  they  themselves  had  demand- 
ed. But  the  good  prince  was  yet  a  stranger 
to  the  nature  of  religious  disputes,  to  the  heat, 
animosity,  and  enthusiastic  rancor  with 
which  they  are  commonly  carried  on.  Not- 
withstanding the  pains  he  took,  and  his  suc- 
cessors after  him,  and  no  pains  they  spared, 
to  heal  these  unhappy  divisions,  they  con- 
tinued, to  the  great  scandal  of  the  pagans, 
rending  the  church  into  most  furious  parties 
and  factions,  for  the  space  of  near  three  hun- 
dred years.  The  council  of  Rome  was  held 
in  the  month  of  October,  3 13,  and  Melchiades 
died  on  the  10th  of  January  ensuing,  Volu- 
sianus  and  Anienus  being  consuls,  having 
presided  for  the  space  of  two  years,  six 
months,  and  eight  days.^  About  an  hundred 
years  after,  the  Donatists  charged  him  with 
having  delivered  up  the  sacred  books,  and 
offered  incense  to  the  pagan  gods;  but  this 
St.  Austin  calls  a  groundless  charge,  a  mere 
calumny,  a  malicious  invention  of  the  Dona- 
tists of  his  time  to  justify  the  conduct  of  their 
predecessors,  in  appealing,  as  they  did,  from 
the  council  of  Rome,  at  which  Melchiades 
assisted,  and  probably  presided,  as  bishop  of 
the  imperial  cily.^ 

Baronius,  impatient  to  sec  the  pope  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  prince,  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  Melchiades  was  placed  in  that  station 


1  Opt.  1.  1,  p.  44. 

I  Aug.  coll   Carth.  die  3,  c.  17;  Opt.  ib. 
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by  Constantino,  and  argues  thus:  the  council 
of  Rome  was  held  in  the  Lateran  palace ;  there- 
fore that  palace  had  been  given  by  Constantine 
to  Melchiades,  and  belonged  to  him ;  for  that  an 
assembl)'  of  nineteen  bishops  only  should  meet 
in  so  spacious  a  place,  can  not  otherwise  be 
accounted  for,  but  by  supposing  the  pope  to 
have  resided  there.  This  he  calls  a  demon- 
stration.' Having  thus  got  him  a  palace, 
and,  no  doubt,  magnificently  furnished,  he 
finds  no  difficulty  in  equipping  him  in  every 
other  respect  as  a  prince :  for  who  can  ima- 
gine, says  he,  that  Constantine,  so  pious,  so 
generous  a  prince,  would  have  given  to  the 
head  of  the  church  a  royal  palace  to  live  in, 
and  not  allow  him  at  the  same  time  a  suitable 
retinue,  with  suitable  appointments  1  To  act 
otherwise,  had  not  been  honoring,  but  dis- 
gracing the  Christian  religion,  since  its  high 
pontiff,  stalking  about  all  alone  in  a  huge 
palace,  could  be  but  an  object  of  ridicule  to 
the  pontiffs  of  the  pagan  superstition,  who 
lived  in  magnificent  houses,  with  answerable 
grandeur.^  Thus  is  the  bishop  metamorphosed 
at  once  into  a  sovereign.  But  the  metamor- 
phosis is  somewhat  premature.  If  Constan- 
tine, yet  a  neophyte,  was  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  true  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion, 
Melchiades  was  ;  and  therefore,  had  that 
prince  offered  to  distinguish  him  by  any  such 
marks  of  worldly  grandeur,  I  do  not  question 
but,  as  he  was  a  very  good  man,  lie  would 
have  taken  from  thence  an  opportunity  of  in- 
structing him  better  in  the  principles  of  his 
new  profession,  and  showing  him  in  what 
contempt  the  Christian  prelates  had,  and  he 
himself  ought  to  have,  all  worldly  grandeur. 
But  no  such  offer  was  ever  made  or  dreamt 
of:  for  what  at  length  is  all  this  founded  on? 
On  the  meeting  of  the  council  in  the  Lateran 
palace.  The  French  academy  meet  in  the 
Louvre:  are  they  therefore  princes?  And 
does  not  Optatus,  of  whom  we  have  the 
whole  account,  call  it  in  express  terms  the 
house  of  Fausta  1^  Fausta  perhaps  lived 
there,  says  Baronius,  during  the  long  and 
flourishing  reign  of  her  father  Maximinn,  and 
thence  it  might  be  called  the  house  of  Fausta. 
Thus  in  the  end  is  his  demonstration  dwindled 
away  to  a  mere  conjecture,  and  a  very  ground- 
less one  too  :  but,  waiving  that,  why  might 
not  Fausta  continue  in  the  same  palace  after 
her  father's  death,  with  her  husband  Con- 
stantine, when  he  was  at  Rome,  or  alone, 
when  she  did  not  attend  him  in  the  wars? 
The  annalist  seems  to  have  forgot  that  Fausta 
was  Constantine's  wife.  But  after  all,  the 
empress,  as  it  appears  to  me,  had  only  an 
apartment  in  the  Lateran;  for  in  this  sense  I 
understand  Optatus  saying,  "  The  council 
was  held  in  the  house,  or  habitation,  of 
Fausta  in  the  Lateran."  But  her  being  any- 
ways there  excludes  Melchiades.  Their  sit- 
ting in  the  imperial  palace  gave  a  kind  of 

<  Bar.  ad  ann.  312,  n.  82.  a  Idem  ib.  n.  85. 

3  Opt.  1.  1,  p.  44. 
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authority  and  sanction  to  their  decisions ;  and 
besides,  there  mio-ht  not  be  room  in  the  house 
of  Melchiades,  if  he  had  a  house,  for  the 
council,  and  those  who  were  to  attend  it,  they 


being  in  all  forty  bishops ;  so  that  we  need 
not  put  Melchiades  in  possession  of  that 
palace  to  account  for  the  council's  meeting  in 
it,  as  Baronius  has  done. 


SYLVESTER,  THIRTY-SECOND  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[CoNSTANTlNE.] 


[Year  of  Christ  314.]  Sylvester  was 
chosen  in  the  room  of  Melchiades  on  the  last 
of  January,  314.'  In  his  time  were  held  the 
two  great  councils  of  Aries  and  Nice.  The 
former  was  convened  by  Constantine's  order 
at  tlie  request  of  the  Donatists,  who,  instead 
of  acquiescing  to  the  judgment  of  the  council 
of  Rome,  loudly  complained  to  the  emperor 
of  the  bisiiops  who  composed  it,  as  partial, 
prejudiced,  and  over-hasty  in  deciding  a  con- 
troversy of  the  greatest  importance.^  Con- 
stantine  heard  them  with  great  patience;  and 
that  he  might  leave  them  no  color  or  pre- 
tence whatsoever  to  continue  in  their  schism, 
he  summoned  a  second  council  to  meet  at 
Aries,  inviting  several  bishops  to  it  with  most 
pathetic  letters  under  his  own  hand,  and  or- 
dering the  proconsuls  and  governors  of  pro- 
vinces to  acquaint  the  rest  with  his  desire 
and  intention.  Chrestus,  or  Crescentius, 
Bishop  of  Syracuse,  was  allowed,  and  so, 
without  all  doubt,  were  the  rest,  to  bring  two 
presbyters  with  him,  and  three  attendants,  as 
we  learn  from  the  emperor's  letter  to  him, 
which  is  still  extant.*  They  were  all  to  be 
supplied  with  conveniences  for  travelling,  and 
every  thing  else,  at  the  public  expense.  The 
time  appointed  for  their  meeting  was  the  first 
of  August,  314,  and  on  that  day  they  met  ac- 
cordingly,* not  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  as 
we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  second  council  of 
Arles,^  but  from  Africa,  and  most  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  west.  Sylvester  bishop  of 
Rome  was  invited  to  it;  but  he  excused  him- 
self on  account  of  his  age,  and  sent  in  his 
room  the  two  presbyters,  Claudianus  and 
Vitus,  with  Eugenius  and  Cyriacus,  deacons  : 
the  Bishop  of  Ostia  sent  likewise  two  pres- 
byters in  his  room.^  By  this  assembly 
Caecilianus  was  again  declared  innocent,  and 
those  who  should  falsely  accuse  tlieir  brethren 
cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the  church, 
without  hopes  of  being  ever  re-admitted,  ex- 
cept at  the  point  of  death.''  As  to  the  schis- 
matic bishops,  it  was  agreed,  that  such  of 
them  as  abandoned  the  schism  should  not 
forfeit  their  dignity,  but  sit  alternately  with 
the  catholic  bishop  till  one  of  them  died.^ 
The  council,  before  they  broke  up,  acquainted 

1  Buch.  p.  272.  »  Euseb.  I.  10,  c.  5. 

3  Euseb.  ib.  et  concil.  t.  1,  p.  157. 

«  Euseb.  et  concil.  ib. 

»  Cone.  Gen.  t.  1,  p.  106.  «  Concil.  p.  1425. 

'  Concil.  ib.  »  Concil.  ib. 


the  Bishop  of  Rome  with  their  proceedings, 
and  at  the  same  time  sent  him  the  decrees 
they  had  made  concerning  the  discipline  of 
the  church,  not  to  be  confirmed  by  him,  as 
Baronius  would  make  us  believe,'  but  that, 
by  his  means,  as  he  held  larger  dioceses,  they 
might  be  the  sooner  known.  These  are  the 
very  words  of  the  council.^  ^ 

>  Bar.  ad  ann.  314,  n.  68.  »  Concil.  p.  14-25. 

5  Several  canons  were  made  by  this  council  relating 
to  the  discipline  of  the  cliurch.  1.  It  was  ordained,  that 
Easter  should  be  kept  on  the  same  day,  and  on  a  Sun- 
day, by  all  the  churches  in  the  world  ;  and  that  the 
Bisliopof  Rome  should  acquaint  the  other  cburches  with 
the  day.  But  it  was  afterwards  ordained,  that  the 
Bishop  of  Alexandria  should  fix  the  day,  and  (rive  timely 
notice  of  it  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  that  by  his  means  it 
might  be  notified  to  the  wliole  church.  Tl)is  ordinance 
St.  Cyril  seems  lo  ascribe  to  the  council  of  Nice  ;  for  he 
says,  that  it  was  "so  enacted  by  a  synod  composed  of 
all  the  saints  of  the  earth  ;"  which,  al  the  time  he 
wrote,  that  is,  about  the  year  360.  could  be  si  id  of  no 
other  synod  but  that  of  Nice.  Pope  Leo  the  Great, 
spealting  of  this  custom  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Mar- 
cian,  only  says,  that  it  was  "established  by  the  holy 
t;ilhers."  (Leo,  ep.  94,  c.  1.)  He  meant,  perhnps,  the 
fathers  of  Nice.  But  as  they  took  no  notice  of  such  a 
custom  in  their  letter  to  the  church  of  Egypt,  I  cannot 
suppose  it  to  have  been  introduced  by  lliem.  The  care 
of  fixing  the  day,  and  acquainting  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
with  it,  was  probably  committed  to  the  Bishop  of  Ale.t- 
andria,  because  the  Egyptians  were  thought  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
than  any  other  nation.  In  other  provinces  the  bishops 
seem  to  have  been  utter  strangers  to  astronomy,  and  to 
that  ignorance  was  chiefly  owing  their  disagreement 
with  respect  to  the  celebration  of  Easter.  This  custom 
still  obtained  in  the  fifth  century,  as  appears  from  a  let- 
ter of  Leo  the  Great,  dated  tlie  29th  of  July,  454.  For  by 
that  letter  he  acquaints  the  bishops  of  Gaul  and  Spain, 
that  the  following  year,  455,  Easter  would  fall  on  the  24th 
of  April,  "as  it  had  been  settled  in  the  east."  (Leo,  ep. 
109.)  Before  his  time.  Innocent  I.,  being  at  a  loss  to 
know  on  what  day  Easter  should  be  kept  in  414,  had  re- 
course to  Aurelius  bishop  of  Carthage,  entreating  him 
to  examine  that  point  in  a  council,  and  let  him  know 
what  they  determined,  that  he  might  notify  it,  as  was 
customary,  to  other  cliurches.  Innocent  had  quarrelled, 
on  Chrysostom's  account,  with  the  eastern  bishops ;  and 
therefore  chose  rather  to  be  informed  and  directed  by 
the  African  bishops  than  by  them.  2.  It  was  decreed, 
that  such  as  had  been  baptized  by  hereiics  in  the  name 
of  the  Trinity,  should  not  be  rebaptized,  but  admitted 
into  the  church  only  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  But  to 
this  decree  of  the  council  no  greater  regard  was  paid, 
than  liad  been  paid  in  St.  Cyprian's  time  to  the  deci- 
sions of  Pope  Stephen.  For  in  the  year  370,  the  same 
practice  of  rehaptizing  heretics  still  obtained  in  several 
churches  of  Africa,  as  appears  fVom  Opt.atus,  who  wrote 
about  that  time.  In  the  east  some  held,  and  some 
denied  the  validity  of  baptism  administered  by  a  heretic. 
Of  the  latter  opinion  was  the  great  Athanasius,  who 
flourished  from  the  year  326  to  373 ;  and  St.  Basil,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  369,  al^er  examining,  in  his  letter 
to  Amphilochus,  the  two  opposite  practices,  seems  in- 
clined to  think  the  baptism  of  lipretics  null.  According 
to  the  present  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  baptism, 
by  whomsoever  administered,  whether  Jew,  gentile, 
heretic,  Mahommedan,  &c.,  whether  man  or  woman,  or 
even  a  child,  is  valid,  provided  it  be  only  administered 
with  an  intention  of  administering  it,  without  which 
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OsiuB  did  not  assist  at  the  council  of  Nice  as  the  pope's  leeate.     Nor  did  lie  preside.     Eusebius  of  Ciesarea  did 
not  harangue  the  emperor  at  the  opening  of  ihe  council,  hut  on  another  occasion. 


The  other  errand  council  that  was  held 
durincr  the  pontificate  of  Sylvester  was  that 
of  Nice,  so  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
church;  but  the  bishop  of  the  reigning  city, 
sa5's  Eusebius,'  being  prevented  by  his  great 
age  from  undertaking  so  long  a  journey,  he 
sent  Vitus  and  Vincentius,  two  Roman  pres- 
byters, to  supply  his  room,^  with  orders  to 
agree  in  his  name  to  the  decisions  of  the 
council.''  In  process  of  time  such  orders 
grew  out  of  date,  and  the  modest  name  of 
Roman  presbyters,  given  to  those  who  were 
sent  by  the  bishops  of  Rome,  either  to  coun- 
cils or  princes,  was  changed  into  the  lofty 
title  of  Legates  a  latere.  Baronius,*  and  after 
him  most  writers  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
maintain  Osius,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of 
Cordoua,  to  have  assisted,  nay,  and  presided  at 
the  council  of  Nice  as  thepope's  legate.  Vitus 
and  Vincentius,  say  they,  represented  the  per- 
son of  the  pope ;  but  Osius  held  his  place,  and 
the  place  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  west.  That 
Osius  assisted  at  the  council  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  pope's  legate,  is  affirmed,  I  own, 
by  Gelasius  of  Cyzicus,  who  flourished  about 
the  end  of  tlie  fifth  century  i^  but  Eusebius, 
who  was  present,  mentions  only  Vitus  and 
Vincentius  as  sent  thitlier  by  Sylvester.  In 
like  manner  all  the  historians,  Avho  have 
written  of  that  council  after  Eusebius  till  the 
time  of  Gelasius,  in  naming  those  two  pres- 
byters and  Osius,  wliich  they  all  do,  con- 
stantly distinguish  the  former  by  the  title  of 
the  Deputies,  the  Representatives,  &c.  of  the 


every  sacrament,  say  they,  is  null.  This  doctrine,  with 
respect  to  the  intention,  proves  daily  to  timorous  con- 
sciences the  source  of  endless  doubts  and  perple.xilies, 
which  can  never  be  removed  :  for  though  they  may 
know,  for  certain,  that  the  ceremony  was  performed,  yet 
they  can  never  know  whether  or  not  it  was  performed 
with  the  due  iiitention.  In  confessions,  for  instance, 
they  may  hear  tlie  words  of  the  absolution  pronounced 
by  the  priest;  hut  they  know  nothins  of  his  intention, 
of  the  intention  of  the  minister  who  baptized  him,  of  the 
bishop  who  ordained  him,  of  the  priest  who  baptized,  or 
the  bishops  who  ordained  that  bishop,  and  so  up  to  the 
apostles,  bv  whom  the  first  bishops  vcere  ordained. 
Should  the  "right  intention  have  been  wanting-in  any  of 
these— should  the  priest,  while  he  pronounces  the  words 
of  absolution,  have  his  thoughts  employed  on  some  other 
object,  as  it  may  easily  hajipen  ;  the  penitent  sinner 
would  depart  from  his  "tribunal  with  the  whole  load  of 
his  sins,  and  be  damned,  notwithstanding  his  repentance, 
for,  or,  more  properly  speaking.  Ihrough  want  of  atten- 
tion in  the  priest.  A  most  uni'hristian  and  impious  doc- 
trine, placing  our  eternal  salvation  in  tlie  hands  of 
otliers,  and  not  in  our  own.  3.  The  council  decreed, 
that  excommunicated  persons  should  be  nowhere  ab- 
solved from  the  excommunication  but  in  the  places 
where  they  had  been  excommunicated.  Tlic  bishops  of 
Rome  did  "not  yet  know,  it  seems,  that  they  were  vested 
with  an  unlimited  power  of  binding  and  loosening,  of 
excommunicating  and  absolving,  with  respect  to  all  per- 
sons and  places  ;  for  had  Sylvester  but  dreamt  of  such 
a  power,  we  may  well  suppose  he  would  never  have 
sutfered  it  to  be  thus  controlled.  Several  oilier  canons 
were  made  by  this  council,  in  all  twenty-two;  but  it  is 
foreign  to  my  purpose  to  take  notice  of  them.  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  the  council  consisted  of  thirty-three 
bishops,  and  not  of  two  hundred,  as  Raronius  supposes, 
upon  the  authority  of  St.  Austin,  whom  he  misunder- 
stood;  and  that  Marinus  bishop  of  Aries  presided,  his 
name  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  subscriptions,  and 
the  names  of  Sylvester's  legates  after  his. 

1  Euseb.  1.  3,  c.  7.  '  Soz.  p.  4.30. 

»  Theodoret.  1.  1,  c.  C.  '  liar,  ad  aiin.  326,  n.  20. 

6  Gal.  Cyz.  de  Nic.  concil.  1.  2,  c.  5,  p.  08. 


Bishop  of  Rome,  and  never  the  latter.  Be- 
sides, Vitus  and  Vincentius,  in  subscribing 
to  the  canons  of  the  council,  declare,  that  they 
do  it  in  the  imme  of  the  venerable  p<:pe,  or 
father,  Sylvester  their  hiahop  ,•'  whereas  Osius 
subscribes,  like  the  other  bishops,  in  his  own 
name.  As  to  his  presiding  at  that  great  as- 
sembly, his  name,  'tis  true,  is  marked  the 
first  by  Socrates,^  among  those  who  sub- 
scribed to  the  definitions  and  canons  of  the 
council ;  but  yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
honour  not  to  have  been  conferred  upon  him, 
but  upon  Eustathius  bishop  of  Antioch ;  for 
.John,  bishop  of  the  same  city,  writing  to 
Proculus  about  the  year  435,  styles  him  the 
first  of  the  fathers  assembled  at  Nice,''  and 
Facundus  calls  him  the  first  of  the  council.'* 
In  the  Chronicle  of  Nicephorus  he  is  styled 
the  head  of  the  fathers  of  Nice  :*  and  from 
Theodoret  we  learn,  that  he  sat  the  first  on 
the  right  hand  in  the  assembly,  and  harangued 
the  emperor,^  which  it  was  the  president's 
province  to  do.'^ 

The  honor  of  presiding  belonged  of  right 
to  Alexander  bishop  of  Alexandria ;  but 
he,  it  seems,  declined  it,  perhaps  to  ob- 
viate the  coinplaints  of  the  Arians,  who 
looked  upon  him  as  a  party  concerned,  and 
one  highly  prejudiced  against  them.  I 
know  that  the  haranguing  of  Constantine 
is  ascribed  to  Eusebius  the  historian,  in 
the  title  of  the  chapter  in  which  he  men- 
tions it,^  that  Sozomen  positively  afllims  it, 
and  that  the  learned  Valesius  thinks  there  is 
no  room  to  doubt  of  it,  since  Eusebius  was 
the  most  eloquent  bishop  of  those  times;  and 
besides,  he  himself  tells  us,  that  he  pro- 
nounced a  speech  in  praise  of  Constantine,  on 
occasion  of  his  entering  into  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  reign,  while  he  was  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  the  ministers  of  God  ;^  meaning 
thereby,  no  doubt,  the  bishops  assembled  at 
Nice,  That  Eusebius  harangued  the  emperor 
before  that  venerable  assembly,  is  not  at  all 
to  be  questioned  ;  but  that  the  bishops,  who 
composed  it,  should  have  pitched  upon  one 
who  was  suspected,  or  rather  convicted,  of 
Arianism,  to  address  the  emperor  in  their 
name,  at  the  opening  of  the  council,  seems 
to  me  highly  improbable.  The  orator,  who- 
ever he  was,  sat  in  the  first  place,  or  at  least 
in  the  second,  (that  I  may  not  quarrel  with 
Baronius,  who  will  have  the  place  on  the  left 
hand  to  have  been  the  most  honourable  :") 
and  what  right  had  the  Bishop  of  Ca-sarea  to 
that  honor]  I  may  add,  that  a  short  com- 
pliment, such  as  is  that  which  the  presbyter 


1  Con.  t.  2,  p.  50.  »  Socr.  1.  1,  c.  23. 

»  Facund.  1.  8,  c.  1.  «  Idem,l.  2,  c.  1. 

•■'  Niceph.  cron.  «  Theod.  1.  1,  c.  fi. 

■>  The  title  of  President  is  given  him  in  a  letter,  vv'bich 
is  commonly  ascribed  to  Pope  Kiilix  III.  (Concil.  t.  1,  p. 
1072  )  But  1  am  well  apprised,  that  no  great  stress 
should  be  laid  on  that  piece,  since  some  surmise  it  to 
have  been  composed  in  the  eighth  century. 

B  i;us(!b.  in  vit.  Const.  1.  3,  c.  11. 

9  Euseb.  1.  1,  c.  1  ;  Vales,  in  not.  p.  223. 
10  Bar.  ad  ann.  325,  n.  56—59. 
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Gregory  ascribes  to  Eustathius  of  Antioch,' 
had  been  far  more  proper  on  that  occasion 
than  pAisebius's  long  and  tedious  panegyric, 
which  therefore  some  suppose  to  have  been 
pronounced  on  occasion  of  the  magnificent 
entertainment  which  Constantine  gave  the 
bishops,  as  they  were  preparing  to  return  to 
their  respective  sees;  for  lie  then  entered  into 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  which  began 
on  the  25th  of  .Tuly,  .'325,  and  it  was  on  that 
occasion  that  Eusebius  wrote,  and  delivered 
his  panegyric  before  the  emperor,  and  the 
fathers  of  the  council,  as  he  himself  declares.^ 
To  conclude,  had  Eusebius  been  appointed 
by  that  great  assembly  to  address  the  emperor 
in  their  name,  his  modesty  had  not  prevented 
him  from  describing  the  spokesman  so  as  to 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  on  whom  that  honor 
had  be^en  conferred. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  subject,  it  may  not  be 
improper,  nor  foreign  to  my  purpose,  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  council  of  Nice,  the  first 
general  or  oecumenical  council  held  in  the 
church,  was  convened  by  the  emperor,  and 
not  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  that  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  did  not  preside  in  it  either  in  person, 
or  by  his  legates,  as  they  are  pleased  to  style 
them ;  and  consequently  that  the  privilege 
which  they  assumed  in  after  ages  of  assem- 
bling general  councils,  and  presiding  in  them, 
ought  to  be  deemed  a  most  insolent  and  unwar- 
rantable usurpation.  The  second  thing  wor- 
thy of  notice  with  respect  to  this  council  is  its 
fifth  canon,  commanding  all  ecclesiastical 
causes  to  be  finally  decided  in  each  province 
by  a  provincial  synod.  The  words  of  the 
canon  are  clear  in  themselves,  and  besides 
have  been  understood  in  this  sense  by  all  the 
councils  that  were  held,  by  all  the  authors 
that  wrote,  for  several  ages  after  ;^  nay,  it  was 
understood  in  this  sense  by  some  of  the  popes 
themselves,  namely,  by  Innocent  I.,  who,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Victricius  bishop  of  Roan, 
writes  thus  :  "  If  any  controversy  should  arise 
among  the  clerks,  whether  they  be  of  an  in- 
ferior or  superior  rank,  let  it  be  decided, 
aofreeably  to  t!ie  council  of  Nice,  in  an  assem- 
bly of  the  bishops  of  the  same  province."'' 
'Tis  true,  he  adds,  "without  prejudicing  the 
rights  of  the  Roman  see."  But  that  restric- 
tion is  his  own,  and  not  the  council';?.  Hence 
this  canon,  directing  all  causes  to  be  thus 
tried,  all  disputes  to  be  thus  ended,  was  often 
quoted  on  occasion  of  appeals  made  to  Rome, 
and  employed  as  a  bulwark  to  restrain  the 
encroaching  power  of  the  popes  within  due 
bijunds ;  but  in  process  of  time  their  ambi- 
tion, supported  by  the  favor  of  princes,  and 
the  great  temporalities  they  acquired,  bore  all 
down  before  them. 

It  was  in  the  pontificate  of  Sylvester,  and 
under  the   benign  auspices  of  Constantine, 

I  Surius,  10  Jul.  p.  159. 
■J  EusBb.  vit.  Const.  1.  3,  c.  14. 

3  Vide   EUi.  Du  Pin  de  antiq.   eccles.  discip.  p.   98. 
et  seq. 
« Inn.  in  epist.  ad  Vict.  c.  3 


that  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  was  first 
formed  and  settled  in  the  manner  it  continues 
to  this  day;  the  new  form  of  government  in- 
troduced by  that  prince  into  the  state  servino" 
as  a  model  for  the  government  of  the  church. 
In  the  three  first  centuries  no  other  hierarchy 
was  known,  no  other  degrees  thought  of,  but 
those  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons. 
Of  these  alone  was  composed  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy;  but  with  this  dilTerence,  that 
the  bishop  or  supervisor  was  the  general  dis- 
poser and  manager  of  all  things  within  the 
ijounds  of  his  jurisdiction,  nothing  being  done 
there  without  his  consent  and  approbation, 
and  the  presbyters  and  deacons  his  assistants, 
or  his  counsellors  and  senate,  as  St.  .lerom,' 
and  before  him  St.  Ignatius,^  styled  them. 
This  order  was  probably  introduced,  accord- 
ing to  Grotius,^  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish 
synagogues;  for  each  synagogue  had  its 
ruler,  who  presided  over  the  rest,  its  pastors 
and  its  eleemosynaries;  to  the  ruler  succeeded 
the  bishop,  to  the  pastors  the  presbyters,  and 
to  the  eleemosynaries  the  deacons.  It  was 
the  bishop's  office  and  duty  to  preach  the 
word,'*  to  pray  with  his  people,''  to  administer 
the  sacraments,^  to  ordain  ministers,''  to  ex- 
communicate oflfenders,*  to  absolve  penitents,^ 
and  to  regulate  and  settle  every  thing  relating 
to  bis  particular  church,'"  with  the  consent 
and  concurrence  of  the  ])resbytery ;  for  the 
presbyters  were  his  counsellors  or  senate, 
and,  together  with  him,  presided  in  the  con- 
sistories of  those  times,  as  we  learn  from 
Terlullian  telling  us,  that  in  those  courts 
"  approved  elders  presided.""  Hence  Petrus 
de  IMarca  concludes  the  original  government 
of  the  church  to  have  been  mixt  of  monarchy 
and  aristocracy;  or,  to  use  his  own  words, 
the  monarcliical  government  of  the  church  to 
have  been  tempered  with  the  aristocratical._ 
As  the  bishop  could  not  discharge,  as  he 
ought,  the  above-mentioned  functions,  without 
residing  among  those  who  were  committed  to 
his  care,  his  residence  was  deemed  absolutely 
necessary,  and  non-residence  a  most  heinous 
transgression ;  insomuch  that  St.  Cyprian, 
enumerating  the  sins  that  brought  the  wrath 
of  God  upon  the  church  in  the  bloody  perse- 
cution of  Decius,  mentions  non-residence  in 
the  bishops  as  one.'^  Upon  the  vacancy  of  a 
see  a  new  bishop  was  chosen  in  the  room  of 
the  deceased,  in  some  places  by  the  clergy 
and  people  of  that  church  alone,  in  others  by 
the  neighboring  bishops,  the  people  and  the 
clergy  only  expressing  their  desire,  and 
giving  testimony  of  the  life  and  manners  of 
the  person  proposed,  and  in  some  by  the  joint 
suffrages  of  the  clergy,  of  the  people,  and  of 
the  neighlioring  bishops.  These  three  dif- 
ferent methods  of  electing  we  find  practised 

1  Ilicr.  in  c.  2,  Isai.  »  Vide  Basil,  ep.  319. 
3  Grot,  de  imp.  summ.  potest,  c.  11,  n.  8. 
*  Orif?.  in  Ezek.  horn.  3. 

5  .Justin,  apol.  2,  p.  08.  s  Tert.  de  bapt.  p.  602. 

1  Mem  ib.  p.  09  s  Cypr.  ep.  38,  p.  90. 

»  Idem.  ep.  10,  p.  30.  ">  Tert.  ih.  p.  30. 

11  Idem  ib.  p.  709.  i»  Cypr,  de  laps.  n.  4,  p.  278. 
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at  different  times  with  respect  to  the  same 
church  ;  but  on  no  occasion  was  the  choice 
of  the  neio-hborino-  bishops  sufficient  without 
the  consent  of  the  clergy  and  people,  nor  the 
election  of  the  clergy  and  people  without  the 
approbation  of  the  neighboring  bishops. 
The  bishop  being  thus  elected  and  confirmed, 
he  was  in  the  next  place  ordained  ;  and  this 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  neighboring 
bishops,  in  his  own  church,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  flock,  by  the  imposition  of  hands. 
The  new  bishop,  agreeably  to  a  custom 
which  obl;iiiied  then,  immediately  gave  notice 
of  his  promotion  to  other  bishops,  especially 
to  those  of  the  greater  sees,  who,  by  receiving 
and  answering  his  letters,  were  said  to  com- 
municate with  him,  and  to  acknowledge  him 
lawfully  chosen. 

In  the  s  cond  degree  were  the  presbyters 
or  priests,  whose  office  or  province  it  was  to 
.assist  the  bishop  in  the  discharge  of  his  pas- 
toral commission,  whence  they  are  often 
styled  the  bishop's  assistants:  with  his  con- 
sent and  approbation  they  preached  the  word, 
they  prayed  with  the  people,  they  administered 
the  sacraments,  they  absolved  ppnitents,and,  in 
short,  discharged  every  office  whicli  the  bishop 
did,  except  those  of  ordaining,  confirming, 
and  excommunicating;  I  say,  with  the  bish- 
op's consent  and  approbation,  for  no  spiritual 
function  could  thej'^  perform  without  his  leave, 
as  is  manifest  from  Tertullian,'  Origen,^  St. 
Cyprian,''  and  above  all  from  St.  Ignatius,  in 
his  famous  letter  to  the  church  of  Smyrna.^ 
The  church,  in  those  happy  days,  admitted 
none  to  the  sacred  functions,  but  such  as 
were  known  by  a  long  trial  to  be  well  quali- 
fied for  so  great  a  charge.  The  qualifications 
requisite  in  a  presbyter,  so  far  as  T  cati  learn 
from  the  ancients,  may  be  reduced  to  these 
four  heads:  his  condition  in  the  world,  his 
conversation,  his  learning,  and  his  age.  He 
was  not  to  be  entangled  with  any  worldly 
affairs,  with  any  secular  employments,  but  at 
perfect  liberty  to  apply  himself  whoUj'  to  the 
functions  of  his  office.^  He  was  to  be  of  an 
unspotted  and  exemplary  life;''  and  therefore, 
before  ordination,  he  was  proposed  to  the 
presbytery  and  people  for  their  testimony  and 
approbation.  He  was  to  be  well  versed  in 
the  Scripture,  and  capable  of  teaching  others, 
and  instructing  them  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  religion.  As  for  human  learning,  it 
was  not  required  in  a  presbyter;  nay,  by  some 
it  was  condemned,  particularly  logic  and  phi- 
losophy, as  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
Christianity,'^  but  at  the  same  time  highly 
commended  and  applauded  by  others  as  con- 
ducive to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
Scripture,  and  necessary  for  confuting  the 


iTertuU.  do  b;ipt.  p.  602. 

«  Orie.  hnm.  do  Enifast.  vol.  i.  p.  28. 

»  Cypr.  ep.  10.  p.  20,  pp.  11,  p.  32,  ep.  12,  p.  37. 

*  Ign.  ad.  Smvrn.  p  6. 

5  Cypr.  ep.  06',  p.  195;  Tert.  de  pra;script.  p.  89. 

6  Idem  ep.  68,  p.  201. 

'  Tert.  adverb.  Hermog.  p.  266,  el  do  pra^script.  p. 
70, 71. 


sophisms  of  heretics ;'  whence  logic  especially 
is  recommended  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  to 
all  ecclesiastics,  as  "a  hedge  to  defend  the 
truth  from  being  trod  down  by  sophists."-  As 
for  the  age  of  a  presbyter,  he  was  to  be  strick- 
en in  years,  as  the  very  name  of  a  presbyter 
or  elder  sufficiently  declares.  However,  if  a 
young  man  was  endowed  with  extraordinary 
gifts  and  talents,  his  age  was  dispensed  with 
in  respect  both  to  the  sacerdotal  and  episcopal 
dignity.  Thus  was  Aurelius,  though  young 
in  years,  raised,  in  regard  of  his  great  merit, 
to  the  rank  of  a  presbyter,  as  we  read  in  St. 
Cyprian  ;^  and  the  Bishop  of  Magnesia,  in  St. 
Ignatius's  time,  was,  it  seems,  but  a  young 
man,  since  Ignatius,  in  his  lelti-r  to  the  Mag- 
nesians,  exhorts?  them  '•  not  to  despise  their 
bishop's  age,  but  to  yield  him  all  due  respect 
and  reverence."^  These  were  the  qualifications 
requisite  in  a  candidate  for  the  ministry:  if  he 
was  recommended  by  them,  (for  no  other  re- 
commendation could  avail  him,)  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  holy  orders;  if  not,  he  was  rejected 
as  unfit  for  the  sacred  function.  The  person  or- 
dained was  at  liberty  to  serve  the  church  where 
he  had  received  his  orders,  or  any  other  where 
his  assistance  might  be  wanted ;  for  he  was 
not  ordained  minister  of  any  particular  church, 
but  of  the  church  universal. 

In  the  third  and  last  degree  were  the  dea- 
cons, whose  original  institution  was  to  "  serve 
tables,"  as  we  read  in  the  Acts;^  that  is,  to 
inspect  the  poor,  and  relieve  them  by  a  proper 
distribution  of  the  offerings  made  by  the 
faithful,  which  were  committed  to  theii 
charge,  though  thev  could  net  dispose  of  their, 
without  the  bishop's  knov.-ledge.^  They 
were  ordained  by  the  imposition  of  hands,' 
and  therefore  deemed  ministers  of  the  altar, 
as  well  as  dispensers  of  alms;  and  with 
a  great  deal  of  reason,  for  they  assisted  the 
bishojis  or  presb3'ters  in  administering  the 
eucharist,  by  delivering  the  elements  to  the 
communicants;^  they  carried  the  eucharist  to 
such  as  had  not  been  able  to  assist  with  the 
rest  at  divine  service;^  they  preached,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  the  bishop  and  presbyters, 
conferred  the  sacrament  of  baptism.'''  The 
presbyters  of  a  church  were  not  confined  to 
a  set  number;  but  the  deacons  were,  no 
churdi  having  more  than  seven  in  the  primi- 
tive times,  that  being  the  original  number 
instituted  by  the  apostles.  Thus  the  church 
of  IJoniG  had  but  seven  in  the  times  of  Pope 
Cornelius"  and  Pope  Sixtus  IT.,'-  the  church  ' 
of  Sarao'osa  the  same  number  in  the  time  of 
Vincentius,  who  flourished  under  Dioclesian." 
The  fourteenth  canon  of  the  council  of  Neo- 


'  Oris,  contra  Cnls.  I.  6,  p.  279;  Clem.  Alex,  strom.  I. 
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csesarea,  or  the  fifteenth,  according  to  the 
Greek,  forbids  this  number  to  be  enlarged, 
even  in  the  greatest  and  most  populous  cities ;' 
whence  St.  Jerom  writes,  that  great  respect 
was  paid  to  the  deacons,  because  they  were 
few  in  number.^ 

As  for  the  subdeacons,  acolytes,  lectors, 
janitors,  and  exorcists,  they  were  not  consi- 
dered as  anyways  belonging  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy,  being  employed  only  in  the 
meaner  offices  of  the  church,  by  the  due  dis- 
charge of  which  they  were  to  give  proof  of  their 
integrity  and  attention,  in  order  to  be  raised 
to  a  higher  degree ;  for  in  those  days  very 
few,  and  none  but  upon  some  very  extraordi- 
nary occasion,  arrived  at  once,  or,  as  they 
call  it,  per  saitum,  at  the  episcopal  dignity. 

During  the  three  first  centuries  each  church 
was  in  a  manner  independent,  that  ws,  could 
make" such  regulations  relating  to  its  disci- 
pline and  government  as  were  judged  proper 
and  expedient,  without  the  concurrence  and 
authority  of  other  churches.^  However,  in  all 
matters  of  moment,  the  bishops  used  to  advise 
with  one  another,  especially  with  those  of  the 
same  province,  who  frequently  met  to  settle 
all  ecclesiastical  affairs  within  their  respective 
limits.  Firmilian,  Bishop  of  Cajsarea,  in 
Cappadocia,  writes,  that  in  his  province 
they  met  every  year;'*  and  from  the  frequent 
synods  mentioned  by  St.  Cyprian,  we  may 
conclude  them  to  have  been  held  in  that  pro- 
vince at  least  once  a  year.  These  synods  or 
assemblies  were  composed  of  bishops,  pres- 
byters, deacons,  and  laymen,  representing  the 
people  of  their  several  churches.'  They  met 
by  their  own  appointment  and  authority,  there 
being  no  Christian  magistrates  in  those  days 
to  convene  synods.  Being  thus  assembled, 
they  chose  in  the  first  place  one,  and  some- 
times two  bishops,  to  preside.^  It  was  their 
office  and  duty  to  see  the  point  in  question 
calmly  and  fairly  debated,  to  sum  up  in  each 
debate  what  had  been  urged  on  both  sides,  to 
take  the  votes  and  suffrages  of  the  members 
of  the  synod,  and  last  of  all  to  give  their  own.' 
In  these  assemblies  all  ecclesiastical  alfairs 
were  settled  by  the  majority  of  votes,  and 
their  decrees  and  decisions  were  binding  with 
respect  to  those  churches  whose  representa- 
tives were  present  f  but  were  not  so  with  re- 
spect to  other  churches. 

Such  was  the  hierarchy,  such  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  during  the  three  first 
centuries.  But  in  the  fourth  and  following 
ages  great  alterations  were  made  in  both,  the 
church  adapting  her  government  to  that  of 
the  state,  namely,  to  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment introduced  by  Constantine,  who  had 
settled  her  in  peace,  and  taken  the  priesthood 
into  his  immediate  protection.     For  it  was  in 


I  Cone.  t.  1,  p.  1448.  s  Hier.  cp.  85. 

3  Cypr.  ep.  5.i,  72,  52.  <  Apud  Cypr.  ep.  75. 
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his  reign  that  the  titles  of  Patriarchs,  Exarchs, 
Metropolitans,  were  first  heard  of,  or  at  least 
had  any  power,  authority,  or  privileges,  an- 
nexed to  them.  That  this  conformity  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  may  appear 
more  plainly,  I  shall  premise  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  the  former,  as  established  by  Con- 
stantine throughout  the  empire.  That  prince 
divided  the  whole  Roman  world  into  four 
prefectures,  namely,  the  east,  lllyricum,  Gaul, 
and  Italy,  which  were  governed  by  four  pre- 
fects, called  Prsfccti  I'rxlorio.  Till  his  time 
the  whole  empire  was  governed  under  the 
emperors  by  two  prefects  only,  as  Zosimus 
informs  us;'  and  this  division  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  by  (Constantine,  jealous  of 
the  too  great  power  of  those  magistrates. 
Each  prefecture  was  subdivided  into  several 
dioceses,  and  each  diocese  into  several  pro- 
vinces. Thus  the  prefecture  of  the  east  con- 
tained five  dioceses ;  namely,  the  east  divided 
into  ten  provinces,  Egypt  into  six,  Pontus 
into  eleven,  Asia  into  ten,  and  Thrace  into 
six.  Under  the  prefecture  of  lllyricum  were 
two  dioceses  ;  Macedon,  consisting  of  eight 
provinces;  and  Dacia,  consisting  of  four.  The 
prefecture  of  Gaul  comprised  three  dioceses, 
Gaul  made  up  of  seventeen  provinces,  Spain 
of  seven,  and  Britain  of  five.  The  prefecture 
of  Italy  was  divided  into  two  vicarages  or 
lieutenancies;  the  one  of  Rome,  comprehend- 
ing ten  provinces,  under  the  vicar  of  Rome, 
whence  they  were  called  suburbicarian  pro- 
vinces ;  tlie  other  of  Italy,  containing  seven 
provinces,  governed  by  the  vicar  of  Italy, 
who  resided  at  Milan,  whence  they  were 
simply  called  provinces  of  Italy.  Under  the 
prefect  of  Italy  was  likewise  West  Africa, 
and  after  Constantino's  death  West  lllyricum. 
The  prefects  had  other  officers  under  them, 
by  whom  the  provinces  were  more  immediately 
governed.  These  were,  to  name  them  ac- 
cording to  their  rank  and  dignity,  proconsuls, 
vicars,  consulars,  correctors,  and  presidents. 
Each  diocese  had  its  metropolis,  and  likewise 
each  province  contained  in  the  diocese. 

Now,  if  we  compare  the  civil  polity  thus 
described,  with  the  ecclesiastical,  we  shall 
find  them  in  most  places  answering  each 
other,  in  every  respect,  and  one  bishop  raised 
above  the  rest,  according  to  the  rank  that  was 
given  by  this  new  division  to  the  city  in 
which  he  presided.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
chief  cities  of  the  five  dioceses  of  the  oriental 
prefecture  were — Antioch,  the  metropolis  of 
the  oriental  diocese  ;  Alexandria,  of  the  Egyp- 
tian ;  Ephesus,  of  the  Asiatic;  Casarea,  of 
the  Pontic ;  and  Heraclea,  of  the  Thracian. 
Now  the  bishops  of  these  cities,  in  regard  of 
the  eminence  of  their  sees,  were  exalted  above 
all  other  bishops,  and  distinguished  with  the 
title  of  exarchs;  nay,  and  by  degrees  they 
acquired,  not  to  say  usurped,  a  kind  of  autho- 
rity and  jurisdiction  over  the  bishops  of  the 
inferior  sees,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed 
>  Zos.  1.  2,  p.  623. 
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to  them  by  several  councils.  In  like  manner, 
the  bishop  of  the  metropolis  of  each  province 
was,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  his  see, 
honored  with  the  title  of  metropolitan,  to 
which  were  annexed  several  privileges,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  When  one 
province  was  divided  into  two,  which  often 
happened,  the  ecclesiastical  polity  was  like- 
wise altered,  and  the  bishop  of  the  new  me- 
tropolis raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  metropolitan. 
Several  instances  might  be  alleged  of  ainbi- 
tious  bishops  applying  to  the  emperors  for  a 
division  of  the  province,  tliat  their  city  might 
acquire  the  title  of  metropolis,  and  tliey,  of 
course,  that  of  metropolitans.  When  the  city 
of  Byzantium  was  declared  the  metropolis  of 
another  empire,  the  Exarchate  of  Heraclea, 
the  metropolis  of  the  Thrr.cian  diocese,  was, 
by  that  change,  transferred  from  Keraclea  to 
the  new  metropolis;  so  that  the  Bishop  of 
Heraclea  became  suffragan  to  the  Bishop  of 
Byzantium,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Con- 
stantinople, who,  till  that  time,  had  been  suf- 
frao^an  to  him.  Upon  the  division  of  a  pro- 
vince, the  churches  Avere  likewise  divided, 
and  the  bishop  of  the  new  metropolis  acquired 
all  the  privileges  and  power  of  a  metropolitan 
over  the  churches  taken  by  the  change  in 
the  civil  government  from  the  ancient  metro- 
polis. But  it  was  afterwards  decreed,  by  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  that  if  any  city  should 
be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  metropolis,  the 
bishop  of  that  city  should  enjoy  the  title,  but 
not  the  privileges  of  a  metropolitan.  Thus 
the  bishops  of  Nice  and  Berytus  were  honor- 
ed with  the  title  of  metropolitans,  and  took 
place  of  all  the  other  bishops  of  those  pro- 
vinces; but  nevertheless  continued  to  be  suf- 
fragans to  their  ancient  metropolitans,  the 
bishops  of  Nicomedia  and  'J'yre.  For  the 
same  reason  several  bishops  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  enjoy,  to  this  day,  the  title  of  me- 
tropolitans; but  neither  have,  nor  ever  had, 
any  province  or  sulfragans.  The  above- 
mentioned  decree  was  enacted  by  the  council 
of  Clialcedon,  to  prevent  the  bishops  from  re- 
curring, as  they  often  did,  to  the  emperors, 
and  to  obviate  the  frequent  changes  that  were 
thereby  introduced  into  the  church. 

The  prefecture  of  lilyricum  had  but  one 
exarch,  the  Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Macedonian  diocese.  In  the 
prefecture  of  Gaul  there  was  no  exarch,  but 
in  the  two  dioceses  of  Gaul  and  vSpain  as 
many  metro})olitans  as  provinces.  Some 
there  were,  without  all  doubt,  in  the  diocese 
of  Britain,  which  was  divided  into  five  pro- 
vinces, namely.  Maxima  Cansariensis,  Britan- 
nia Prima,  Britannia  Secunda,  Valentia,  and 
Flavia  Caesariensis.  But  in  this  island  an 
entire  change  was  made,  by  the  Saxons,  both 
in  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity. 

Under  the  prefect  of  Italy  were  three  dio- 
ceses, namely,  Italy,  West  lilyricum,  and 
West  Africa.  The  diocese  of  Italy  was  divided 
into  two  vicaratres,  as  1  have  observed  above, 


and  governed  by  two  vicars ;  the  one  called 
the  vicar  of  Rome,  and  residing  in  that  city, 
the  other  styled  the  vicar  of  Italy,  and  resid- 
ing at  Milan.  Under  the  former  were  ten  pro- 
vinces, namely,  Campania,  Apulia,  Lncania, 
Hetruria,  Umbria,  Picenum  Suburbicarium, 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Valeria ;  and 
seven  under  the  latter,  namely,  Liguria,  Emi- 
lia, Flaminia  or  Picenum  Annonarium,  Vene- 
tia,  Istria,  Alpes  Cottia?,  and  the  two  Rhsetiae. 
Such  was  the  civil  government  of  Ital}',  and 
entirely  agreeable  to  the  civil  was  the  eccle- 
siastical. Thus  the  Bishop  of  Rome  enjoj'ed 
all  the  privileges  of  a  metropolitan,  with  re- 
spect to  tiie  bishops  of  the  provinces  subject 
to  the  vicar  of  that  city,  or  the  suburbicarian 
provinces,  as  they  are  styled  by  Ruffinus.  In 
like  manner  the  Bishop  of  Milan  exercised 
the  povTer  and  authority  of  a  metropolitan 
over  all  the  bishops  under  the  vicar  of  Italy. 
But  the  power  of  both  was  confined  within 
the  limits  of  their  respective  vicarages.  As 
neither  had  the  charge  of  a  whole  diocese, 
they  were  not,  like  several  bishops  in  the 
east,  distinguished  with  the  title  of  exarch, 
which  they  liad  no  right  to,  but  with  that  only 
of  metropolitan.  However,  the  power  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  far  exceeded,  within  the 
boinids  of  his  jurisdiction,  that  of  other  metro- 
politans, as  I  shall  show  hereafter. 

In  Africa  the  ecclesiastical  polity  varied 
greatly  from  the  civil.  Carthage,  indeed,  in 
the  proconsular  province  of  Africa,  properly 
so  called,  was  the  metropolis  of  all  West 
Africa,  and  the  bishop  of  that  city  the  primate 
and  exarch.  But  in  the  other  five  provinces  of 
that  diocese,  nainely,  Numidia,  the  two  Mau- 
ritanias,  Caesariensis  and  Sitifensis,  Tingi- 
tana,  Bizacena,  and  Tripolitana,  the  senior 
bishop,  in  what  city  soever  he  presided,  en- 
joyed the  title  and  privileges  of  metropolitan, 
resjarl  being  had  to  his  seniority,  or  the  time 
of  his  ordination,  and  none  to  the  dignity  of 
his  see.  And  hence  it  is  that,  at  different 
times,  we  find  bishops  of  different  cities, 
witiiin  the  same  province,  acting  as  metropo- 
litans. Of  West  lilyricum,  the  third  diocese 
under  the  prefect  of  Italy,  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  hereafter. 

Some  writers,  namely,  Petrus  de  Marca, 
Archbishop  of  Paris,'  Christiamis  Lupiis,^ 
Eaimanuei  Schelstrat,^  two  eminent  divines, 
the  one  of  Louvain,  the  other  of  Antwerp,  and 
Leo  Allatius,*  have  taken  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  prove,  that  these  ecclesiastical  digni- 
ties owe  their  origin  to  Christ,  or  the  apostles. 
But  their  arguments  are  unanswerably  con- 
futed by  the  learned  Ellies  du  Pin;''  and  be- 
sides, it  is  evident,  from  the  entire  conformity 
which  the  ecclesiastical  government  had,  in 
most  places,  with  the  political  state  of  the 


1  Pet.  dfi  Mar.  1.  0,  de  cone.  c.  I. 

»  laip.  can.  4;  Nic.  par.  I. 

a  Schol.  antiq.  illust.  part.  1,  disser.  I,  c.  3,  art.  I. 

'  I.t'o  All.  de  eccl.  occid.  et  orient,  conses.  1.  I,  c.  9 

» l)u  Pin  de  antiq.  eccles.  discip.  diss.  1,  n.  6. 
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empire,  as  established  by  Constantine,  that 
the  church,  in  forming  the  hierarchy  I  have 
described,  adopted  his  plan  ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  sucii  dignities  are  not  of  divine, 
but  of  human  institution.  1  inight  add,  that 
it  cannot  be  proved  from  Scripture,  that  the 
apostles,  in  appointing-  bishops,  gave  more 
power  to  one  than  to  another,  or  any  power  at 
all  to  one  over  the  others. 

The  new  dignities  or  degrees,  added  to  the 
ancient  hierarchy  of  the  church,  in  the  fourth 
and  following  centuries,  were  those  of  Metro- 
politan, Primate,  Archbishop,  Exarch,  and 
Patriarch.  The  title  of  Metropolitan  was  given 
to  the  bishop  of  the  chief  city  of  a  province, 
and  likewise  that  of  Primate,  he  being  primus, 
or  the  first  of  the  province;  for  such  was  the 
original  signification  of  that  word  in  an  eccle- 
siastical sense ;  but,  in  process  of  time,  the 
title  of  Primate  was  restrained  to  the  bishops 
of  some  great  cities.  On  the  contrary  the 
title  of  Archbishop  was  originally  bestowed 
on  metropolitans  only  of  great  eminence  and 
distinction  ;  but,  in  the  eighth  century,  it 
began  to  be  given  indifferently  to  all  metro- 
politans, and  even  to  some  bishops,  distin- 
guished by  no  other  title.  As  the  bishop  of 
the  metropolis,  or  chief  city,  of  a  province, 
was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Metropolitan, 
so  was  the  bishop  of  the  metropolis,  or  chief 
city  of  a  diocese,  with  that  of  Exarch  ;  which, 
however,  we  find  sometimes  given  to  metro- 
politans. As  for  the  title  of  Patriarch,  it  was 
first  common  to  all  bishops,  but  afterwards 
confined  to  the  exarchs ;  and  lastly,  to  the 
bishops  of  the  five  following  cities,  namely, 
Rome,  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
and  Jerusalem.  It  was  first  bestowed  on  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  by  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don,'  after  it  had  been  long  common  to  all  the 
exarchs  of  the  east,  as  the  learned  Da  Pin 
well  observes.^ 

The  titles  of  Metropolitans,  Primates,  Ex- 
archs, and  Patriarchs,  w-ere  not  bare  names 
of  honor,  but  had  several  rights  and  preroga- 
tives attending  them.  Thus  the  metropolitans 
and  primates  had,  by  their  prerogative,  a 
right  to  ordain  the  bishops  of  their  respective 
provinces,  to  convene  provincial  synods,  and 
to  have  a  general  superintendency  or  inspec- 
tion over  the  whole  province.  The  ordaining 
of  bishops  was  a  privilege  common  to  the 
metropolitan,  with  the  other  bishops  of  the 
same  province;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
the  presence,  or  at  least  the  consent  and  ap- 
probation of  the  metropolitan  was  absolutely 
necessary  ;  for,  according  to  the  fourth  and 
sixth  canons  of  the  council  of  Nice,  "  He  who 
was  not  ordained,  or  approved,  by  the  metro- 
politan, was  not  to  be  a  bishop."  This  pri- 
vilege, was  confirmed  to  the  metropolitans 
by  many  subsequent  councils,  namely,  by 
those  of  Aries,  Laodicea,  Carthage,  Chalce- 

<  Concil.  t.  4,  col.  58;  Evagr.  1.  2,  c.  18. 
a  Du  Pin,  c.  6,  n.  5. 


I  don,  Ephesus,'  and  many  others.  However, 
in  the  fifth  century,  the  patriarchs  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Constantinople  began,  in  the  east,  to 
usurp  this  prerogative,  pretending,  that  no 
bishops  ought  to  be  ordained  in  their  respec- 
tive dioceses,  without  their  knowledge,  con- 
sent, and  approbation ;  and  the  patriarch  of 
Rome,  still  more  ambitious  and  encroachinn-, 
claimed  a  right  to  ordain  the  bishops  through- 
out all  the  provinces  of  the  west,  which  occa- 
sioned endless  disputes,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  sequel  of  this  history.  As  to  the  second 
privilege  peculiar  to  the  metropolitans,  they 
had  a  right  to  summon  the  bishops  of  their 
respective  provinces  to  meet  when  they 
thought  proper;  to  appoint  the  time  and  place 
of  their  meeting;  to  punish  such  as  did  not, 
without  just  cause,  comply  with  their  sum- 
mons ;  and  to  preside  in  the  assembly.  The 
general  care  and  inspection,  which  they  were 
charged  with  over  the  whole  province,  im- 
ported, first.  That  all  complaints  against,  all 
contests  with  or  between  the  bishops  of  the 
province,  were  to  be  brought  to  their  tribu- 
nal ;  and  there  heard,  judged,  and  determined, 
not  by  the  metropolitan  alone,  but  by  him  and 
the  other  bishops  of  the  province,  in  a  provin- 
cial synod.  Innumerable  instances  might  be 
alleged  of  bishops  thus  deposed  by  their  me- 
tropolitans. Secondly,  The  me'tropolitans 
had  a  right  to  receive  appeals  from  the  sen- 
tence of  inferior  bishops,  and,  with  the  other 
bishops,  to  confirm  or  reverse  their  decrees. 
And,  lastly,  each  metropolitan  was  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  over  the  bishops  of  his  pro- 
vince, and  take  care  that  they  discharged,  as 
they  ought,  the  functions  of  their  office. 
These  privileges  were,  in  express  terms, 
granted  to  the  metropolitans,  by  almost  innu- 
merable councils,  which  it  is  needless  and 
would  be  too  tedious  to  name. 

As  for  the  patriarchs,  or  exarchs ;  by  their 
prerogative,  they  were  empowered  to  ordain 
the  metropolitans,  to  convene  diocesan  synods, 
and  to  have  a  general  superintendency  over 
their  respective  dioceses,  such  as  the  metro- 
politans had  over  their  respective  provinces. 
The  Bishop  of  Rome  had  not  the  charge  of  a 
whole  diocese,  and  therefore  was  not,  pro- 
perly speaking,  exarch  or  patriarch  :  his  juris- 
diction did  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
vicarage  of  Rome,  or  the  suburbicarian  pro- 
vinces; and  no  instance  can  be  produced  of 
metropolitans  or  bishops  ordained  by  him, 
out  of  those  provinces,  till  the  time  of  Valen- 
tinian  III.  Even  in  the  vicarage  of  Italy  the 
metropolitans  of  each  province  ordained  all 
the  bishops,  and  were  themselves  ordained 
by  the  bishops  of  the  province.  But  over  the 
suburbicarian  provinces  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
exercised  greater  power  and  authority  than 
the  exarchs  of  the  east  did  over  the  provinces 
of  their  dioceses;  for  the  latter  left  the  ordi- 


i      I  Cone.  Arel.  can.  50;    Laod.  can.  12;  Carth.  can.  12; 
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nation  of  the  bishops  to  their  metropolitans, 
whereas  the  former  ordained  not  only  the 
bishops  of  the  metropolitan  cities,  but  all  those 
of  the  forementioned  provinces  :  and  the 
reason  of  this  was,  because  these  provinces 
had  no  metropolitans,  to  whom  the  ordination 
of  bishops  would  of  right  have  belonged;  so 
that  the  prerogatives  of  the  metropolitans 
were  all  vested  in  the  Bishop  of  Rome  alone. 
As  there  were  no  exarchs  or  patriarchs  in  the 
west,  the  bishops  of  each  province  were,  by 
several  councils,  vested  with  the  power  of 
ordaining  their  own  metropolitans;  and  that 
they  were  thus  ordained  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
West  Africa,  is  so  manifest  as  to  admit  of  no 
dispute.'  And  yet  the  sticklers  for  the  see 
of  Rome  pretend  the  bishops  of  that  city  to 
have  a  divine  and  inherent  right  of  ordaining 
all  the  metropolitans  throughout  the  Christian 
world,  by  themselves,  their  vicars,  or  dele- 
gates. To  maintain  this  chimerical  right 
against  the  incontestable  evidence  of  facts, 
they  tell  us,  that  the  popes,  for  some  ages, 
neglected  to  exert  the  power  they  had.^  J3ut 
from  this  charge  all  mankind  will  clear  them, 
it  being  but  too  well  knov.-n,  that  they  never 
neglected  the  least  opportunity  of  exerting  to 
the  utmost  the  power  they  had,  and  usurping 
the  power  they  had  not.  But,  cavils  aside,  it 
is  evident  beyond  dispute,  that  the  popes 
never  knew,  nor  dreamt  of,  any  such  right 
or  prerogative,  till  they  were  told  of  it  by  their 
flattering  divines  ;  at  least  Pope  Leo,  sur- 
named  the  Great,  did  not;  for  in  one  of  bis 
letters  to  the  bishops  of  Gaul  he  disclaims,  in 
express  terms,  the  right  of  ordaining  the 
bishops  of  that  diocese.''  To  conclude,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  was  the  only  metropolitan 
in  that  vicarage ;  and,  as  such,  had  a  right  to 
ordain  all  the  bishops  of  the  suburbicarian 
provinces,  or  the  provinces  subject  to  the 
vicar  of  Rome;  but,  for  a  considerable  tract 
of  time,  there  is  no  instance  of  their  ordaining 
either  bishops  or  metropolitans  out  of  that 
district. 

As  for  the  title  of  Archbishop,  it  is  in  itself 
a  bare  name  of  honor;  whence,  in  some 
countries,  especially  in  Italy,  several  are  dis- 
tinguished with  that  title,  who  indeed  take 
place  of,  but  have  no  power  or  authority  over 
other  bishops.  And  thus  far  of  ttie  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  as  settled  in  the  fourth  and  follow- 
ing centuries,  of  the  different  degrees  that 
compose  it,  and  the  prerogatives  peculiar  to 
each  degree,  the  knowledge  whereof  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  right  understanding 
of  the  many  contests  and  disputes  in  point  of 
jurisdiction,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
touch  upon  in  the  sef[uel  of  this  history;  for 
it  was  not  at  once,  but  by  degrees,  and  not 
without  great  opposition,  that  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  extending  their  authority  beyond  the 
limits  of  that  vicarage,  which  was  at  that 
time  the  boundary  of  their  jurisdiction,  ac- 


»  Vide  Du  Pin.  dissert.  1,  n.  13. 
'  Leo,  ep.  89. 


^  Idem  ib. 


quired  the  unlimited  power  they  now  enjoy, 
with  the  arrogant  title  of  Universal  Bishop. 

But  to  return  to  Sylvester,  in  whose  ponti- 
ficate this  great  change  began  ;  I  need  not 
employ  many  words  to  show  the  forgery  of 
the  so  much  boasted  donation  of  all  Italy,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  Constantine  to 
Sylvester,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  32 1,  four 
days  after  he  had  been  baptized  b)'  that  pon- 
tiff, since  the  instrument  of  that  donation  is 
now  looked  upon  as  supposititious,  by  all 
who  have  the  least  tincture  of  learning.  The 
arguments  they  allege  against  it  are :  1.  That 
more  than,  twelve  copies  of  that  instrument 
are  still  extant,  all  differing  from  one  another. 
2.  That  it  evidently  appears,  from  two  con- 
stitutions of  Constantine,  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  Theodosinn  Code,'  that  he  was  not  at 
Rome,  but  at  Thessalonica,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  324.  3.  That  neither  Eusebius,  who 
has  given  lis  a  very  minute  and  particular  ac- 
count of  tlie  actions  of  that  prince,  nor  any 
other  contemporary  writer,  has  so  much  as 
hinted  at  so  memorable  a  fact.  4.  That  all 
the  ancient  writers,  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
agree,  that  Constantine  was  not  baptized  at 
Rome,  but  at  Nicomedia,  when  he  lay  at  the 
point  of  death.^  Let  those  who  stand  up  in 
defence  of  that  donation,  give  satisfactory 
answers  to  these  reasons,  and  I  shall  conclude 
with  them,  that  Italy  being,  by  such  a  dona- 
tion, disjoined  from  the  empire,  the  emperors 
who  succeeded  Constantine  had  no  claim  or 
title  to  that  country;  that  none  of  their  con- 
stitutions were  binding  there ;  and  consequent- 
ly that,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  recourse 
ought  to  be  had,  in  all  cases,  not  to  the  civil, 
but  to  the  canon  law  :  for  such  pernicious 
doctrines  have  been  broached,  published,  and 
maintained,  as  natural  deductions  from  Con- 
stantine's  great  generosity  to  Sylvester.^  In 
Rome  is  still  to  be  seen,  in  a  most  sumptuous 
olinpel,  close  to  the  Lateran,  the  baptistery  or 
font  in  which  ('onstantine  is  said  to  have 
been  ba])ti7.('(i.  The  chapel  is  adorned  with 
noble  ])aintings,  representing  that  august 
ceremon}^  as  performed  by  Sylvester,  in  the 
niagnificeiit  drapery  and  stately  apparel  of  the 
present  popes.  Four  days  after  this  cere- 
mony, Constantine,  sensible  of  his  obligations 
to  Sylvester,  rewarded  him  for  his  trouble 
with  a  fee,  as  Luchesini,  the  Scolopian,  ex- 
presses it,  answering  in  some  degree  to  the 
greatness  of  the  favour  he  had  received  at  his 
hands;  a  fee  worthy  of  so  great  a  prince,  of 
so  great  a  popC*  The  fee,  w  hich  that  writer, 
otherwise  a  man  of  learning,  makes  a  long 
and  tedious  descant  upon,  was  no  less  than 
tlie   city   of   Rome,    and    all    Italy.      That 


1  Cod.  Theod.  I.  4,  de  navicul.  et  1.  tin.   de  his  qui 

voniani  a'tat. 

•i  Vicji'  I'etr.  de  Marca,  1.  3,  c.  12,  I.  fi,  c.  fi;  Sclielstrat. 
aiiti(i.  iUiistr.  par.  2,  dissert.  3,  c.  8;  Got.  in  chron.  cod. 
'I'lieod.  ann.  321 ;  Eiiseb.  vit.  <"onst.  1.  4,  c.  fit. 

a  ,\li!lct.  in  constil.  in  jirii'lnd.  qna;st.  2,  n.  2,  et  q.  20, 
n.  1;  Tappia  do  jtir.  regni,  I.  I,  et  de  leg.  1.  1,  n.  tij 
I'onte  de  potest.  I'nires.  tit.  11,  n.  26. 

••  Liich.  de  imp.  potest,  in  Ital. 
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What  gave  countenance  to  the  custom  of  deferring  baptism  to  the  point  of  death.     Spurious  pieces  ascribed  to 

Sylvester. 


Constantine  was  baptized  at  Nicomedia,  and 
not  at  Rome,  is  affirmed,  in  express  terms,  by 
Theodoret,'  Sozomen,^  Socrates,^  and  Pho- 
tius,*  among  the  Greeks;'  and,  among  the 
Latins,  by  St.  Ambrose,"  St.  .Terom,^  and  the 
council  of  Rimini.''  Emmanuel  Schelstrat,  on 
one  side,  ashamed  to  reject,  or  even  to  ques- 
tion such  authorities,  but,  on  the  other,  un- 
willing to  rob  SjMvester  of  that  glory,  will 
have  Constantine  to  have  been  baptized  in 
both  places.  It  is  well  known,  says  he,  that 
Constantine,  in  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  was 
greatly  biassed  in  favor  of  the  Arians,  and 
their  tenets.  Now  a  practice  obtained  among 
them  of  rebaptizing  such  as  came  over  to  their 
sect  from  the  catholic  church;  and,  to  conform 
to  this  custom,  Constantine  was,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, prevailed  upon  by  Eusebius,  the  Arian 
bishop  of  Nicomedia,  who  assisted  him  on 
his  death-bed.'^  Thus  Schelstrat.  But  it  is 
certain,  that  in  Constantine's  time,  the  Arians 
allowed  the  validity  of  baptism  administered 
by  the  catholics;  for,  long  after,  we  find  St. 
Austin  upbraiding  them  with  the  practice  of 
rebaptizing,  as  a  novelty  lately  introduced 
among  them.^  Besides,  who  is  so  little 
versed  in  the  history  of  the  church,  as  not  to 
know  that  in  those  early  times  a  very  bad 
custom  universally  prevailed,  at  least  among 
persons  of  distinction,  who  embraced  the 
Christian  religion,  namely,  that  of  putting  off 
their  baptism  to  their  death-bed,  or  till  they 
were  upon  the  point  of  exposing  themselves 
to  some  great  danger?  Thus  Theodosius  the 
Great,  though  he  had  not  only  openly  pro- 
fessed the  Christian  .religion,  but  given  many 
instances  of  an  extraordinary  piety,  yet  did  not 
choose  to  be  baptized  till  he  fell  dangerously 
ill  at  Thessalonica.'"  In  like  manner  Valen- 
tinian  II.  delayed  his  baptism  till  tiie  ap- 
proach of  a  battle  with  the  barbarians,  when 
he  sent,  in  great  haste,  for  .St.  Ambrose  to 
administer  that  sacrament  to  him.  But  while 
the  good  bishop  was  crossing  the  Alps,  on 
his  way  to  Vienna,  where  the  emperor  then 
was,  he  received  the  melancholy  news  of  his 
having  been  inhumanly  murdered  by  some  of 
his  own  officers,  at  the  instigation  of  Arbo- 
gastus.  His  death  was  greatly  lamented  by 
St.  Ambrose,  who,  in  the  elegant  oration 
which  he  pronounced  on  occasion  of  his  ob- 
sequies, maintained,  that  the  fervent  desire  of 
baptism  had  the  same  effect  as  the  sacrament 
itself;  and  consequently,  that  the  sins  of  tlie 
deceased  prince  being  thereby  cancelled,  it 
was  not  to  be  doubted,  but  from  this  life  he 
had  passed  to  eternal  bliss."  Innumerable 
instances  of  the  same  nature  occur  in  history, 
which  were,  it  seems,  utterly  unknown  to  the 


«  Theod.  1.  1,  c.  32.  «  Soz.  I.  2,  c.  Si. 

3  Socr.  1.  1,  c.  39.  «  Phot,  cod  127. 

t  Ambros.  serin,  de  obitu  Theodos. 
«  Hier.  in  chrnn.  i  Soz.  I.  4,  c.  18. 

8  Schelst.  antiq.  ilhist.  part  2,  dissert.  3,  c.  6. 

9  kns-  de  hares,  c.  48. 

■  o  Socr.  1.  5,  c  6 ;  Sozom.  1.  7,  c.  4. 
>'  Amb.  orat.  in  fun.  Val. 


author  of  the  Acts  of  Pope  Sylvester,  upon 
whose  sole  authority  the  fable  has  been  cn.- 
dited  of  (yonstantine's  receiving  baptism  at 
the  hands  of  Sylvester,  soon  after  his  conver- 
sion. That  impostor,  whoever  he  was,  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  eighth  century, 
long  after  the  custom  of  deferring  baptism  to 
the  point  of  death  had  been  utterly  abolished. 
What  gave  countenance  to  such  a  custom 
was  an  opinion  then  generally  received,  and 
still  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome;  namely, 
That  by  the  waters  of  the  sacred  font  men  were 
washed  clean,  not  only  from  the  original,  but 
from  all  other  sins.  This  proved  a  great  en- 
couragement to  vice,  when  piety  began  (and 
it  began  but  too  early)  to  decay  among  Chris- 
tians ;  and  therefore  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
especially  Basil,  his  brother  Gregory,  of 
Nyssa,  and  St.  Ambrose,'  employed  all  the 
oratory  they  were  masters  of,  in  crying  down 
such  a  pernicious  and  wicked  custom,  as  they 
style  it;  so  that  it  was  at  last  quite  laid  aside. 
Whether  confession  ought  not,  on  the  same 
account,  to  be  put  down,  I  shall  leave  the 
reader  to  judge;  and  only  observe  here,  by 
the  way,  that  had  the  virtue  and  eflicacy 
ascribed  now  to  confession,  been  known  in 
those  times,  sinners  needed  not  have  delayed 
baptism  to  the  point  of  death,  since  their  sins 
had  been  no  less  efil^ctually  cancelled  by  con- 
fession than  by  baptism. 

As  for  the  letter  from  the  council  of  Nice 
to  Sylvester;  his  answer;  the  Acts  of  a  coun- 
cil of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  bishops, 
supposed  to  have  been  held  by  him  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  fathers  of  Nice,  to  confirm  their 
canons  and  decrees  ;^  his  letter  to  the  bishops 


1  Greg,  in  orat.  de  bapt.  Am'.),  in  ser.  de  sanct.  et  alibi. 

2  The  style  of  the  letter  from  the  council  to  Sylvester 
is  quite  barbarous  and  unintelligible.  It  begins  thus: 
Cfloriam  corroborata  de  Divhiis  mysteriis.  Kcclesiasticm 
utilitatifs  quiB  ad  robur  pertinent  ecclesiie  cat/iolicie  et  apos- 
tolicce  ad  sedem  tuani  Roiiianam  ezplanata  et  de  Oraco  re- 
dacta  scribere  confiteniur — nunc  itaque  ad  vebtro}  scdis 
arirumentum  accurrimus  roborari.  Jhe  rest  is  written  in 
the  same  style;  the  consuls  are  called  sovereifn.t.  and 
the  letter  is  dated  five  or  si.\  days  after  the  opening  of 
tlie  council.  The  design  of  the  impostor  was  to  mal^e 
the  fathers  of  Nice  recur  to  Sylvester  fir  a  confirmation 
of  their  decrees.'  Sylvester's  answer  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  letter  of  the  council ;  it  supposes  him  to  have  added 
something  to  the  council ;  mentions  the  cycle  of  Victo- 
rinus,  who  was  not  born  in  Sylvester's  time,  nor  many 
years  after  ;  and  bears  a  false  date.  As  for  the  council 
said,  and  by  some  still  maintained,  to  have  been  held  at 
Rome,  to  confirm  the  canons  of  Nice,  it  was  utterly  un- 
knov.'n  to  all  the  ancients.  And  who  can  believe  that 
none  of  the  ancients  should  ever  have  heardof  a  council 
held  in  th-;  metropolis  of  ths  empire,  and  consisting,  as 
we  are  told,  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  bishops, 
or.  if  ihey  had  h?ard  of  it,  that  they  would  never  have 
mentioned  it?  Besides,  it  is  said  to  have  been  held  at 
Rome,  in  the  presence  of  Constantine  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  emperor  was  not  in  Rome  at  the  time  the  coun- 
cil is  supposed  to  have  been  held.  The  canons,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  made  on  this  occasion,  contain 
regulations  repugnant  to  the  practice  of  those  times,  and 
which  it  was  then  impossible  to  observe.  The  first 
canon  relates  to  the  time  when  Easter  was  to  be  kept; 
but  what  is  there  determined  no  man  can  know.  The 
second  is  no  less  unintelligible  than  the  first :  Ut  luius- 
quisque  episcopus  rediens  ad  parocliiiim  suam  eompaffinetn 
salutationis  plebi  tnir  innntescnt.  These  are  the  words 
of  this  canon.  The  third  forbids  the  ecclesiastics  to  ap- 
pear before  secular  judses,  let  the  action  be  what  it 
will ;  which  is  repugnant  to  the  discipline  of  those  times. 

e2 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[JULICS. 


The  Bishop  ofRorae  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Ostin.    Julius  is  falsely  snid  to  have  held  a  great  council  at  Rome. 
The  Arians  write  to  Julius  against  Athanasius. 


of  Gaul,  in  favor  of  the  church  of  Vienne ; 
the  Acts  of  two  other  councils,  said  to  have 
been  held  by  him  at  Rome ;  they  are  all  pieces 
universally  rejected  by  men  of  learning,  and 
deemed  no  less  fabulous  than  the  instrument 
of  Constantine's  donation,  and  that  prince's 
journey  with  Sylvester  to  the  council  of  Nice, 
as  it  is  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  latter,  even 
in  those  which  F.  Corabesis  published   in 


1G60.  They  are  in  Greek,  and  that  writer 
undertakes  to  defend  them  as  genuine;'  bat 
we  need  no  other  proof  than  the  account  they 
give  of  that  journey,  to  conclude  them  incapa- 
ble of  being  defended.  Sylvester  died  on  the 
31st  of  December,  335,  after  having  governed 
the  church  of  Rome  for  the  space  of  twenty- 
one  years  and  eleven  months.^ 


MARK,  THIRTY-THIRD  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[CONSTANTINE.] 


[Year  of  Christ  336.]  Sylvester  was 
succeeded  by  Mark,  on  the  18th  of  January, 
336.  He  is  passed  over  by  Theodoret,'  but 
named  by  Optatus,'^Ruffinus,2St,  Austin,''St. 
Jerom,^  and  Sozomen.®  We  know  nothing 
certain  either  of  his  life  or  administration. 
Anastasius  indeed  tells  us,  that  by  him  the 
Bishop  of  Ostia  was  first  appointed  to  ordain 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  carry  the  pallium 
or  pall ;  where  Baronius  observes,  that  the 
pall  is  here  mentioned  for  the  first  time.'  But 
Anastasius  is  not  a  writer  we  can  depend 
upon.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  bishops 
of  Ostia  have  long  enjoyed  this  privilege  ;  for 
it  is  mentioned  by  St.  Austin,^  and  likewise 
in  a  memorial   presented   by  the   clergy  of 


Rome,  in  418,  to  the  Emperor  Hcnorius,  on 
occasion  of  the  election  of  Pope  Zosimus.' 
The  letter  which  the  bishops  of  Egypt  are 
said  to  have  written  to  this  pope,  and  his  an- 
swer to  them,  are  rejected  even  by  Baronius,* 
and  very  justly  ;  for  the  pope's  answer  is 
dated  eighteen  days  after  his  death.  He  died 
on  the  7th  of  October,  the  same  year  he  had 
been  chosen,^  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
of  Balbina,  which  was  thenceforth  called 
after  his  name.^  His  body  is  now  worship- 
ped in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  at  Flo- 
rence, though  no  mention  is  made  by  any 
writer  of  its  having  ever  been  translated 
thither.'' 


JULIUS,  THIRTY-FOURTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[CoNSTANTiNE,  and  his  three  sons,  Constantine,  Constantius,  and  Constans.] 


[Year  of  Christ  337.]  Upon  the  death  of 
Mark  the  see  was  vacant  for  the  space  of  four 
months,  that  is,  to  the  6th  of  February,  337, 
when  Julius  was  chosen.^  He  is  said  to  have 
held  a  council  of  a  hundred  and  sixteen 
bishops  in  the  December  of  the  same  year.'" 
But  the  date  of  this  council  puts  Baronius  to 
a  stand  ;  for  in  the  date  are  marked  the 
consuls,  the  year  of  the  emperors,  and  the 
indiction.  Now,  according  to  the  consuls,  it 
must  have  been  held  in  337;  according  to  the 


Thft  fourth  will  have  those  who  enter  themselves  among 
the  clergy,  to  pass  through  all  the  degrees,  and  fixes  the 
time  which  they  are  to  continue  in  each  degree.  Tliey 
are  to  be  janitors  or  door-keepers  one  year,  lectors  or 
readers  twenty,  exorcists  ten,  acolytes  five,  subdeacons 
five,  deacons  five,  and  priests  six ;  so  that  none  under 
threescore  could  attain  to  the  episcopal  dignity;  which 
ifl  highly  absurd  in  itself,  and  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
those  times. 


•  Theod.  I.  2,  c.  12. 
»Rutfin.  1.  10,  c.  22. 
»  Hier.  cliron. 
1  Bar.  ad  ann.  330,  n.  64. 
»  Buch.  p.  273. 


»  Opt.  I.  2,  p.  48. 
«  Aug.  ep.  165. 
6  Snz  I.  2,  c.  20. 
8  Aug.  coll.  die  3,  i:  16. 
'0  Concil.  tom.  2,  p.  527. 


year  of  the  emperors,  in  340;  and,  according 
to  the  indiction,  in  347.  The  annalist  spares 
neither  his  words  nor  his  labor  to  solve,  or 
rather  to  patch  up,  this  difficulty;  but,  being 
sensible,  after  a  long,  tedious,  and  puzzling 
descant,  that  he  labours  in  vain,  he  concludes, 
that  the  text  has  been  altered.^  He  might 
have  saved  himself  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  by 
owning  at  once  what  has  been  plainly  proved 
since  by  Blondel,^  namely,  that  no  such  coun- 
cil was  ever  held. 

When  Julius  was  raised  to  the  pontificate, 
the  celebrated  Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, lived  in  banishment  at  Treves  ;  but  the 
year  following  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
his  church  by  the  three  emperors,  Constantine, 
Constantius,  and    Constans,  who   had   suc- 


'  Comb.  act..  &c.,  p.  258.        »  Buch.  cycl.  p.  267,  273. 

'  Vide  Du  Pin,  dissert.  1,  n.  13. 

1  Bar.  ad  ann.  SS6,  n.  60,  61. 

»  So7..  1.  2,  c.  20 ;  Hier.  chron.  Buch.  p.  267,  273. 

«  Front,  cal.  p.  111.  i  Bolland.  Pont.  p.  SO. 

»  Bar.  ad  ann.  337,  n.  67  s  Blond,  decret.  p.  451 
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The  Arians  des>re  Julius  to  assemble  a  council.    Tliey  decline  appearing  at  the  council  of  Rome ;  assemble  one  at 
Autioch  ;  and  there  depose  Athanasius.     Neither  Alhanasius  nor  any  other  bishop  restored  by  Julius. 


ceeded  their  father  in  337.  The  Eiisebians, 
that  is,  the  Arian  faction  headed  by  Eusebius 
bishop  of  Nicomedia,  at  whose  instigation  he 
had  been  banished  by  Constantino,  alarmed 
at  his  return,  v/rote  bitter  letters  against  him 
to  the  three  princes,  and  likewise  to  the  Bi- 
shop of  Rome.  To  the  latter  they  despatched 
with  their  letters  Macarius  a  presbyter,  and 
the  two  deacons,  Martyriiis  and  Hesychius. 
Athanasius  no  sooner  heard  of  this  embassy 
than  he,  in  his  turn,  despatched  some  presby- 
ters to  oppose  the  attempts  of  his  enemies, 
and  defend  his  innocence  against  the  calum- 
nies which  he  well  knew  they  were  sent  to 
spread  against  him,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  all 
over  the  west.'  Upon  their  arrival,  Macarius 
privately  withdrew  from  Rome,  and  the  other 
two  were  so  confounded  by  the  deputies  of 
Athanasius,  at  a  private  conference  held  before 
the  pope,  that,  to  gain  time,  they  had  no  other 
resource  but  to  appeal  to  a  council,  which  they 
begged  the  pope  to  assemble,  and  to  give 
timely  notice  thereof  both  to  Athanasius  and 
the  Eusebians.  They  bragged  that,  before 
the  council,  they  would  make  good  the  charge 
they  had  brought  against  Athanasius,  and 
offered  to  take  Julius  himself  for  their  judge.^ 
This  offer,  we  may  be  sure,  was  readily  ac- 
cepted by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  Athanasius  inviting  him  to  the 
council,  and  at  the  same  time  desired  the 
deputies  of  the  Eusebians  to  acquaint  their 
party,  that,  agreeably  to  their  request,  a 
council  should  be  soon  convened.  Athana- 
sius, upon  the  receipt  of  the  pope's  letter,  set 
out,  without  delay,  for  Rome,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  339.  After 
his  arrival,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  despatched 
Elpidius  and  Philoxenes,  two  of  his  presby- 
ters, with  letters  to  the  Eusebians,  summon- 
ing them  to  the  council,  which  their  deputies 
had  demanded,  and  acquainting  them  with 
the  time  and  place  in  which  it  was  to  be  held.^ 
The  place  was  Rome,  and  tlio  time  the  month 
of  June,  341,  according  to  the  most  probable 
opinion.  The  other  bishops  assembled  at  the 
time  appointed;  but  the  Eusebians,  instead 
of  appearing  at  the  council  of  Rome,  which 
had  been  convened  at  their  request,  assembled 
one  at  Antioch,  and  there,  without  waiting  for 
the  determination  of  Julius,  whom  they  had 
chosen  for  their  judge,  they  deposed  Athana- 
sius, and  appointed  Gregory  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria in  his  room  ;  nay,  they  even  detained 
the  deputies  sent  by  the  pope  till  the  time 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  council  w^as 
expired,  that  they  might  afterwards  plead,  as 
they  did,  the  shortness  of  the  term  prescribed 
for  them  to  meet  in."*  In  the  council  of  Rome 
the  cause  of  Athanasius  was  examined,  and 
he,  after  the  strictest  scrutiny,  declared  inno- 
cent with  one  voice  by  the  fifty  bishops  who 


1  Athan.  apol.  2,  p.  741—745.  '  Idem  ib. 

3  Idem  ib.  Socr.  1.  2,  c.  15 ;  Soz.  1.  3,  c.  8. 
»  Athan.  ib.  p.  744,  et  ad  Solit.  p.  816. 


composed  it;'  so  that  Julius  and  the  rest  con- 
tinued to  communicate  with  him  as  a  bishop,^ 
which  was  declaring  him  unlawfully  deposed. 
Several  other  bishops,  who  had  been  deposed 
by  the  Arians,  came  to  lay  their  complaints 
before  the  council,  and,  among  the  rest,  Mar- 
cellus  bishop  of  Ancyra,  and  Paul  bishop  of 
Constantinople.  The  former  had  been  con- 
demned as  a  heretic  by  a  council  held  at 
Constantinople  in  336,  and  consisting  entirely 
of  Arian  bishops.  As  nobody  appeared 
against  him  during  the  fifteen  months  he  con- 
tinued at  Rome,  and  the  declaration  of  his 
faith,  which,  at  the  request  of  Julius,  he  gave 
under  his  own  hand,  was  judged  quite  ortho- 
dox by  the  pope  and  the  council,  he  was  re- 
admitted to  the  communion  of  the  catholic 
church.''  But  whether  they  did  not  judge  too 
favorably  of  his  belief,  may  be  very  much 
questioned  :  Epiphanius  at  least  was  noways 
satisfied  with  it.^  And  truly  it  would  be  no 
easy  task  to  clear  him  from  the  heresy  of 
Sabellius  and  Samosatenus,  denying  the 
trinity  of  the  Divine  Persons  :^  but  to  examine 
so  perplexed  and  intricate  a  point  would  be 
foreign  to  my  purpose.  Socrates^  and  Sozo- 
men'  write,  that  Julius,  by  the  authority  of 
his  see,  reinstated  all  the  bishops  who  had 
been  displaced  by  the  Arians ;  that  he  sup- 
ported and  defended  their  innocence  with  let- 
ters full  of  vigor  and  liberty ;  severely  repri- 
manded those  who  had  deposed  them ;  sum- 
moned some  of  them  to  appear  at  Rome,  in  a 
limited  time,  to  justify  their  conduct;  and, 
lastly,  that  he  threatened  to  treat  them  as  they 
deserved,  if  they  did  not  forbear  raising  dis- 
turbances in  the  church.  In  virtue  of  these 
letters,  says  Socrates,  the  bishops  were  re- 
stored to  their  sees.  But  Sozomen  names 
only  Athanasius,  and  Paul  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  surprising,  that  the  advo- 
cates for  the  see  of  Rome  should  allege  the 
testimony  of  these  two  writers,  to  prove  that 
the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  orientals;  that  his  juris- 
diction was  universal ;  when  they  themselves 
must  know  (for  I  cannot  suppose  them  so 
ignorant  as  not  to  know)  that  the  historians 
whom  they  quote  were  grossly  mistaken.  For 
it  is  manifest  from  Athanasius,^  that  Julius 
wrote  only  two  letters  to  the  Eusebians;  one 
before  the  council  met,  inviting  them  to  it; 
and  the  other,  while  the  council  was  still  sit- 
ting, which  I  shall  speak  of  hereafter;  and  in 
neither  of  these  does  Julius  take  upon  him 
either  to  threaten  or  command.  The  above- 
mentioned  historians  seem  to  have  jumbled 
these  two  letters  together,  and  to  have  made  a 
third  out  of  them,  with  some  improvements 
of  their  own.     As  to  his  restoring  the  deposed 

«  Athan.  apol.  2,  p.  748. 

a  Idem  ib.  Hit.  frag.  p.  26.  3  idem  ib.  p.  7.50. 

*  Epiph.  72,  c.  4. 

»  Vide  Petav.  dog.  t.  2,  1.  1,  c.  13 ;  Hilar,  de  Trin.  1.  7 
p.  46. 
«  Socr.  1.  2,  c.  15.  1  Soz.  1.  3,  c.  8. 

8  Athan.  apol.  2,  p.  739. 
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bishops  to  their  sees,  it  is  certain  he  did  not, 
since  Athanasius  continued  in  the  west  till 
the  year  349,  when  he  was  restored  by  the 
council  of  Sardica.  Paul  indeed  was  rein- 
stated sooner,  but  not  till  the  see  of  Constanti- 
nople became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Eusebius, 
who  had  been  translated  from  Nicomedia  to 
that  city.  I  appeal  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
themselves,  and  leave  them  to  judge  whether 
it  is  at  all  probable,  that  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantius,  and  the  oriental  bishops,  incensed 
as  they  were  against  Paul  and  Athanasius, 
whom  they  had  condemned  and  deposed  in 
two  synods,  should,  out  of  respect  to  the  pope, 
suffer  them  thus  tamely  to  return  to  their  sees, 
and  drive  out  those  whom  they  had  placed  in 
their  room.  This  had  been  owning  them- 
selves guilty,  and  reversing  the  sentence  they 
had  but  lately  pronounced,  which,  as  will 
appear,  they  were  noways  in  a  humor  to  do. 

While  the  council  of  Rome  was  yet  sitting, 
the  pope's  two  deputies,  Elpidius  and  Phi- 
loxenes,  returning  from  the  east,  delivered  to 
Julius  a  letter  from  the  Eusebians,  which  may 
pass  for  a  masterpiece  of  the  kind  ;  for, 
without  departing  from,  or  intrenching  upon, 
the  respect  that  was  due  to  the  bishop  of  the 
imperial  city,  they,  at  the  same  time,  com- 
mend, censure,  menace,  and  rally  him  in  a 
most  cruel  manner.  They  beain  v/ith  alleging 
several  frivolous  excuses  for  not  appearing  at 
the  council,  such  as  the  Persian  war,  which, 
by  the  way,  did  not  prevent  their  assembling 
at  Antioch ;  the  shortness  of  the  term  pre- 
scribed for  their  meeting;  the  pope's  writing 
only  to  some  of  them,  and  not  to  all,  as  he 
ought  to  have  done;  and  finally,  his  writing 
to  them  in  his  own  name  alone,  which  was 
tacitly  ta?:ing  him  with  taking  too  much  upon 
him.  They  then  launch  out  ironically,  it 
seems,  into  the  highest  encomiums  on  the 
Church  of  Rome,  styling  her  the  first  of  all 
churches,  the  school  of  the  apostles,  the  me- 
tropolis of  true  piety.  However,  the  first 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  add  they,  came  out 
of  the  east;  and,  after  all,  we  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  inferiors  to  none,  though  per- 
haps we  may  not  have  such  numerous  and 
flourishing  churches  as  some  have,  since  the 
want  of  numbers  may  be  abundantly  supplied 
by  the  piety  of  a  few.  As  to  rank,  we  are  all 
equal,  the  greatness  of  the  cities,  in  which 
we  preside,  adding  nothing  to  the  dignity  we 
all  enjoy.  In  the  next  place,  they  express 
great  concern  at  the  little  regard  shown  by 
some  to  the  decisions  of  councils,  which 
ought  to  be  revered  by  all,  and  deemed  im- 
mutable. This  was  modestly  censuring  the 
pope  for  not  acquiescing  to  the  decrees  of  the 
councils  of  Tyre  and  Constantinople  con- 
demning Athanasius.  In  the  end  they  allege 
several  things  both  against  Athanasius,  and 
Marcellus  bishop  of  Ancyra;  and  conclude 
with  telling  Julius,  that  if  he  renounced  all 
correspondence  and  intercourse  with  the 
bishops  they  had  deposed,  and  acknowledged 


those  they  had  placed  in  their  room,  they 
would  continue  to  communicate  with  him; 
but  if  he  refused  to  comply  with  their  deci- 
sions and  decrees,  they  should  think  them- 
selves obliged  to  act  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner.' Julius  was  so  mortified  with  this  letter, 
that  he  suppressed  it  for  some  time,  hoping 
the  Eusebians  would  send  deputies,  who,  he  ^ 
presumed,  would  express  their  sentiments  by  '  . 
word  of  mouth,  and  in  a  different  style.  But, 
none  appearing,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  the 
letter  he  had  received  before  the  fathers  of  the 
council,  who,  after  expressing  the  greatest 
indignation  against  the  Eusebians,  advised 
the  pope  to  answer  it;  which  he  did  accord- 
ingly, by  that  excellent  letter,  which  has  been 
preserved  entire  among  the  works  of  Athana- 
sius. lie  begins  with  complaining,  in  very 
modest  terms,  of  the  aniarosity  they  betrayed 
in  their  letter,  to  which  he  thought  he  had 
given  no  occasion;  unless  they  had  taken  it 
amiss,  that  he  had  suuunoned  them  to  the 
council;  which  he  could  not  persuade  himself 
they  did,  since,  at  the  request  of  their  depu- 
ties, he  had  appointed  the  council  to  meet, 
and,  at  their  request,  invited  them  to  it.  As 
for  the  regard  due  to  the  decrees  and  decisions 
of  councils,  he  told  them,  that  they  had  tres- 
passed the  first  against  the  decrees  of  the 
oecumenical  council  of  Nice,  by  admitting  the 
Arians  to  their  communion,  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  more  criminal  in  them,  than  it 
was  in  him  to  receive  Athanasius  and  Mar- 
cellus. He  reproaches  them  with  another 
transgression  of  the  canons  of  the  church, 
namely,  with  that  of  passing  from  one  bi- 
shopric to  another,  which  Eusebius  had  done. 
He  then  justifies  his  conduct  with  regard  to 
Athanasius  and  Marcellus;  exhorts  the  Euse- 
bians, with  great  zeal  and  earnestness,  to  find 
out  some  remedy  against  the  evils  and  disor- 
ders that  reigned  in  the  east,  which  he  de- 
scribes at  length;  and  concludes  with  com- 
plaining of  the  orientals  for  condemning  and 
deposing  bishops,  those  especially  of  the 
apostolic  sees,  without  the  concurrence  or 
knowledge  of  their  brethren  in  the  west.- 

Julius,  finding  his  letter  made  no  impres- 
sion on  the  Eusebians,  applied  with  several 
other  bishops  to  the  Emperor  Constans,  who, 
at  their  request,  proposed  to  his  brother  Con- 
stantius  the  assembling  of  an  o'cumenical 
council,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  those  un- 
happy divisions.  To  this  proposal  Constan- 
lius  agreed ;  and  accordinirly,  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  two  princes,  a  numerous  council 
met  in  317,  at  Sardica,  the  metropolis  of 
Dacia  in  Illyricum.''  Julius,  apprehending  it 
dangerous  to  abandon  his  flockat  tliatjuncture, 
did  not  assist  in  person,  but  by  his  deputies 
Archidamus  and  Philoxenes,  who  signed  in 


1  Athan.  apol.  2,  p.  740— "-IS,  ct  ad  Solit.  p.  816 ;    So?.. 
1.  3,  c.  8;  Eusel).  1.  6,  r.  43;  Ilil.  frag.  p.  25. 

2  Athan.  il).  p.  740— 7.''>3. 

5  Athan.  il).  p.  761;  Socr.  1.  1,  c.  20 ;  Hit.  frag.  2,  p.  7; 
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his  name.'  The  orientals  came,  but  withdrew 
soon  after,  upon  the  council's  refusing  to  ex- 
clude Athanasius,  and  some  others,  whom 
they  had  condemned.'^  But  by  the  orthodox 
bishops,  who  remained,  the  acts  of  the  council 
of  Rome  were  confirmed,  Athanasius  and 
three  other  bishops  declared  innocent ;  and 
those  who  had  been  placed  in  their  room,  not 
only  deposed,  but  anathematized,  and  entirely 
cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
church.*  The  council,  before  they  broke  up, 
wrote  several  letters;  and,  amono;  the  rest, 
one  to  the  emperors ;  one  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome;  and  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  bishops 
of  the  Catliolic  church,  acquainting  them  with 
what  had  passed,  and  exhorting  them  to  join 
the  council,  and  declare  to  the  world,  that 
they  accepted  their  decrees  by  subscribing  to 
them..'*  The  circular  letter  was  subscribed 
first  by  the  great  Osius  bishop  of  Cordoua, 
and  in  the  second  place  by  the  pope's  legates.^ 
In  their  letter  to  Julius  they  beg  him  to  notify 
their  decrees  to  the  bishops  of  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
and  Italy,  lest  any  of  them  should  receive 
letters  of  peace  and  communion  from  the 
bishops  they  had  condemned. ^  In  this  letter 
the  council  says,  or  rather  is  made  to  say, 
that  "  it  is  very  meet  or  reasonable,  that  all 
bishops  should  acquaint  their  head,  that  is, 
the  see  of  St.  Peter,  with  what  passes  in  their 
respective  provinces."^  I  agree  with  Blondel,* 
that  this  passage  is  foisted  in;  but  cannot 
acquiesce  to  the  only  reason  he  alleges  to  sup- 
port his  opinion,  namely,  the  barbarity  of  the 
Latin  expression,  [valde congruentissi itiuni  est,-) 
for  such  a  slip  might  easily  escape  men 
wholly  bent  on  defending  the  truth,  and 
speaking  it;  and  besides,  we  are  not  certain, 
that  this  letter  was  originally  written  in  Latin. 
The  want  of  connection  between  that  sentence 
and  what  is  said  both  before  and  after  it,  is,  I 
think,  a  more  convincing  proof  of  forgery. 

By  the  council  of  Sardica  several  canons 
were  made;  but  I  shall  only  take  notice  of 
those  that  regard  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  By 
the  third  canon  in  the  Greek,  or  the  fourth  in 
the  Latin  translation  by  Isidorus,  it  is  ordered, 
that  if  any  bishop  shall  think  himself  unjustly 
condemned,  his  judges  shall  acquaint  the  Bi- 
shop of  Rome  therewith,  who  may  either  con- 
firm the  first  judgment,  or  order  his  cause  to 
be  re-examined  by  such  of  the  neighboring 
bishops  as  he  shall  think  fit  to  name.''  Osius, 
who  was  greatly  addicted  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
begged  the  council  to  grant  this  honor  to  the 
memory  of  St.  Peter.  The  fourth  canon,  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek,  adds,  that  the  see  of  the 
deposed  bishop  shall  remain  vacant  till  his 
cause  shall  be  judged  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
By  the  fifth  canon,  which  by  some  mistake  is 

»  Alhan.  ap.  2,  p.  767. 

»  Athan.  ad  Solit.  p.  819 ;  Hil.  frag.  2.  p.  22. 
3  Athan.  ib.  p.  766,  et  ad  Sol.  p.  820;  Theod.  1.  2,  c.  6; 
Hil.  frag.  1,  p.  18. 
*  Athan.  ib.  s  Idem  ib.  p.  767. 

6  Ilil.  frag.  1,  p.  15.  16.  i  Idem  ih. 

8  Blond,  prim.  p.  106.     *  >  Concil.  t.  2,  p.  652. 
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I  the  seventh  in  Dionysius  Exiguus,  it  is  or- 
'  dered,  tiiat  if  a  bishop,  condemned  in  his  own 
I  province,  shall  choose  to  be  judged  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  desires  him  to  appoint 
'  some  of  his  presbyters  to  judge  him  in  his 
name,  together  with  the  bishops,  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  may  grant  him  his  request.  Thus 
was  the  pernicious  practice  of  appealing  to 
the  pope  first  introduced  and  authorized.  It 
must  be  observed,  that  the  oriental  bishops 
had  all  left  the  council :  those  who  remained 
were  all  zealous  opposers  of  Arianism.  At 
the  iiead  of  their  party  was  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.  In  the  heat  of  their  zeal  they  thought 
they  could  not  confer  too  much  power  upon 
him ;  and  so  made  a  concession  entirely  re- 
pugnant to  the  discipline  of  the  primitive 
church,  and  which  he  could  never  have  ob- 
tained, had  not  those  dispositions  worked 
strongly  in  his  favour.  This  will  not  be  sur- 
prising to  those,  who  have  attended  to  histor}', 
and  seen  how  much  the  ambition  of  princes 
and  heads  of  factions  is  often  advanced  be- 
yond its  due  bounds  by  the  indiscreet  fervor 
of  party  zeal.  To  the  council  of  Sardica, 
acting  under  this  influence,  the  see  of  Rome 
is  indebted  for  the  so  much  boasted  privilege 
of  receiving  appeals;  and  .Julius  was  very 
thankful  for  it.  But  his  successors,  looking 
upon  such  an  obligation  as  a  diininution  of 
their  pretended  sovereignty,  have  had  the  as- 
surance to  claim  it  as  their  original  right:  but 
that  such  a  right  was  unknown  to  their  great 
friend  Osius,  to  the  fathers  of  the  council, 
nay,  and  to  the  pope  himself,  and  his  legates, 
is*  manifest,  since  what  they  now  claim  as 
their  original  and  inherent  right,  was  by  Osius 
begged  of  the  council  as  a  favor,  and,  as 
such,  granted  by  the  council,  and  accepted  by 
the  pope  and  his  legates.  This  power  of  re- 
ceiving appeals,  only  with  respect  to  th 
judging  and  deposing  of  bishops,  has  been 
extended  by  the  popes  to  all  causes ;  and 
great  encouragement  has  been  given  to  such 
as  recurred  to  their  tribunal  on  the  slightest 
occasions.  "  Concerning  appeals  in  the 
smallest  causes,  we  would  have  you  to  know, 
that  the  same  regard  is  to  be  had  to  them,  for 
how  slight  a  matter  soever  they  be  made,  as 
if  they  were  for  a  greater,"  says  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester.' The  scandalous  and  intolerable 
abuse  of  this  power  in  the  popes  has  obliged 
several  princes,  even  when  superstition  most 
prevailed,  to  restrain  their  subjects  by  severe 
laws  from  recurring  to  Rome.  Nay,  other 
councils  of  far  greater  authority  than  that  of 
Sardica,  finding  no  other  means  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  daily  encroachments  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  revoke  the  pri- 
vilege, which  that  council  had  too  rashly 
granted,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  of  the 
present  history. 

It  had  been  "decreed  but  six  years  before, 

■  In  decret.  Greg.  I.  2,  tit.  28,  c.  II. 
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by  the  council  of  Antioch,  that,  if  the  bishops 
of  the  same  province  disagreed  in  judging  one 
of  their  brethren,  the  metropolitan  inigiit  call 
in  those  of  the  neighboring  province  to  judge 
with  them;  but  if  they  agreed,  and  were 
unanimous  either  in  condemning  or  absolv- 
ing, their  judgment  should  be  irreversible. 
Both  these' decrees  were  revoked  by  the  pre- 
sent council,  though  entirely  agreeable  to  the 
ancient  practice  and  discipline  of  the  church. 
But  yet  this  council,  however  favorable  to 
the  pope,  did  not  grant  him  the  power  of 
suinmoning  bishops  to  Home,  in  order  to  be 
judged  there  by  him.  He  was  only  empow- 
ered to  examine  the  judgment  given  in  the 
province ;  and,  in  case  he  found  it  to  be 
wrong,  to  order  another  in  the  same  province, 
to  invite  to  this  new  synod  the  bishops  of  the 
next  province,  and  to  send  his  legates  to  it  as 
he  thought  fit. 

At  this  council  the  pope's  legates  assisted  ; 
but  Osius  presided,  as  we  are  told  in  express 
terms  by  Theodoret,i  by  Sozomen,^  and  by 
the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.^  Be- 
sides, his  name  is  the  first  in  the  subscrip- 
tions, as  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by 
Athanasius,  who  assures  us,  that  Osius  was 
the  chief,  and  presided  in  all  the  councils  at 
which  he  assisted.  He  signed  the  first,  and 
in  his  own  name:  after  him  signed  the  legates, 
not  in  their  own,  but  in  the  pope's  name; 
Julius  Rornse  per  Archidamum  el  rhiloxemim, 
Presby terns ;  which  is  a  sufficient  confutation 
of  De  Marca,  and  the  other  popish  writers, 
pretending,  without  the  least  foundation,  that 
Osius  presided  in  the  name  of  Julius. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  canons  of  this 
council  were  never  received  in  the  east,  nor 
even  in  the  west,  by  the  bishops  of  Africa; 
and  that  they  were  not  inserted  by  the  council 
of  Chalcedon  into  the  code  of  canons  approved 
by  them,  as  rules  to  be  universally  observed  : 
so  that,  after  all,  the  so  much  boasted  council 
of  Sardica  is  a  council  of  no  great  authority. 
Of  this  the  popes  themselves  were  well  ap- 
prized ;  and  therefore,  recurring  to  fraud,  at- 
tempted, as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  to  impose 
upon  the  world  the  canons  of  Sardica  as  the 
canons  of  Nice. 

Athanasius,  though  declared  innocent  by 
the  council,  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  re- 
turn to  his  see,  being  informed  that  the  Euse- 
bians  had  prevailed  upon  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantius to  issue  an  order  empowering  and 
commanding  tlie  magistrates  of  Alexandria  to 
put  him  to  death,  without  further  trial,  in  what 
place  soever  he  should  be  found  within  the 
precincts  of  that  jurisdiction.''  He  therefore 
retired  to  Naissus,  in  Upper  Dacia,  and  there 
continued  from  the  year  3i7  to  .34!),  when 
Constantius  chose  rather  to  recall  hint,  and 
the  other  exiled  bishops,  than  engage  in  a 
civil  war,  with  which  he  was  threatened  by 


>  Theodoret,  1.2,  c.  15.  a  Soz.  I.  3,  c.  11. 

s  Concil.  1.  4,  p.  82.5. 

•  Ath.  apol.  2,  p.  271,  et  ad  Sol.  p   820 


his  brother,  if  he  did  not.*  Before  his  de- 
parture for  the  east  he  went  to  Rome,  to  take 
his  leave  of  that  church,  and  his  great  protec- 
tor Julius,  who,  on  that  occasion,  wrote  an 
excellent  letter  of  congratulation  to  the  pres- 
byters, deacons,  and  people  of  Alexandria. 
Of  this  letter  we  have  two  copies,  the  one  in 
Socrates,^  and  the  otiier  in  Athanasius.''  The 
former  contains  great  commendations  of  that 
prelate,  which,  out  of  modesty,  were,  as  I 
conjecture,  omitted  by  him. 

Julius  had,  soon  after,  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  a  solemn  retractation  made  by  Ursa- 
cius, bishop  of  Singidunum,  and  Valens, 
bishop  of  Mursus,  two  of  Athanasius's  most 
inveterate  enemies,  publicly  owning,  that 
whatever  they  had  said  or  written  against 
him  was  utterly  false,  groundless,  and  invent- 
ed out  of  pure  malice  :  at  the  same  lime  they 
embraced  his  communion,  and  anathematized 
the  heresy  of  Arius,  and  all  who  held  or  de- 
fended his  tenets.  This  act  Valens  wrote 
with  his  own  hand,  and  Ursacius  signed  it; 
whereupon  tiiey  were  both  admitted  by  Julius 
to  the  communion  of  the  church.''  This  re- 
tractation, though  notatall  sincere,  but  merely 
owing  to  policy,  greatly  contributed  to  the 
justification  of  Athanasius.  I  find  nothing 
else  in  the  ancients  concerning  Julius  worthy 
of  notice.  He  died  on  the  l-2lh  of  April,  352, 
having  governed  the  Church  of  Rome  fifteen 


I  Atli.  ad  Sol.  p.  822;  Ruf.  1.  1,  c.  19;  Tlieod.  1.  2,  c.  6. 

1  Socr.  1.  2,  c.  23.  a  Athan.  apol.  2.  p.  770. 

1  Ath.  ad  Solit.  p  826,  et  Apol.  2,  p.  776;  Ilil.  frag.  I, 
p.  24—26. 

Ursacius  and  Valens  first  abjured,  or  rather  pretended 
to  abjure,  their  errors  at  Milan,  before  the  council,  that 
at  this  time  was  sitting  there.  From  Milan  they  repair- 
ed to  Rome,  and  there  abjured  anew  their  errors,  in  the 
presence  of  Julius,  and  the  whole  Roman  church.  Here 
Baronius  observes,  "that  as  this  was  a  matter  of  too 
irrent  moment  to  be  finally  decided  by  the  council  of 
Milan,  though  the  Roman  presbyters  were  present,  they 
sent  them  to  Julius,  that  tliey  might  abjure  their  errors 
in  his  presence,  agreeably  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
Catholic  church  ;  namely,  that  eminent  heretics  should 
abjure  their  heresies  oidy  at  Rome."  (Bar.  ad  ann.  350, 
n.  23.)  But,  in  the  first  place,  they  were  not  sent  by  the 
council ;  b\it  went  to  Rome  of  their  own  accord,  as  Osius 
assures  us,  in  express  terms,  IIH  ultra  Uuv.ani  vevcrtint. 
(Apud  .Mil.  ad  Snlit.ir.)  In  the  second  place,  the  matter 
was  finally  di'tmuiincd  by  the  council  of  Milan  ;  for  the 
council  received  their  recantations,  and  restored  them  to 
the  communion  of  the  church.  And  what  else  was  to 
he  done"!  what  else  could  Julius  dol  IJul  if  the  matter 
was  finally  determined  by  the  council,  whr.t  could  in- 
duce them,  says  Baronius,  to  travel  to  Rome,  and  abjure 
anew  their  heresy  there'!  The  answer  is  obvious: 
They  had  imposed  upon  the  council  by  a  pretended  ab- 
juration, and  went  to  Rome  to  impose,  in  like  manner, 
on  Julius,  and  obtain  by  that  nu'ans  his  communion; 
which  tlK^y  did  accordingly,  notwithstanding  his  ivfalli- 
lii.'iti:.  IJj'sidis.as  both  Athanasius  and  his  enemies  had 
referred  tlicnr  cause  lo  the  arbitration  of  Julius,  he  was 
the  fittest  person  to  receive  the  retractation  of  the  false 
evidence  which  they  had  formerly  given.  As  to  the 
custom  mentioned  by  Baronius,  "that  eminent  heretics 
should  abjure  their  heresies  only  at  Rome,"  no  man  can 
be  so  Utile  versed  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  not  to 
know  that  no  such  custom  ever  obtained  in  the  Catholic 
church.  Not  to  recur  to  more  ancient  times,  the  Arian 
bishops,  that  is,  bishops  guilty  of  the  same  heresy  as 
Ursacius  ami  Valens,  abjured  their  errors  before  the 
council  that  was  held  at  Jerusalem,  in  335.  There  they 
renounced  their  heresy  ;  there  they  were  all  restored  to 
the  communion  of  the  clnirch,  without  going,  or  offering 
to  go  to  Rome.  And  many  of^hosc  bishops  were  surely 
more  eminent  l)eretics  than  either  Ursacius  or  Valens. 
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Julius  not  banished  by  Constantius.    Liberius  his  own  panegyrist.     The  Eusebians  write  a  second  letter  to  JuHug 
aeainst  Athanasius  :  which  is  answered  by  Liberius  :  who  sunnnons  Athanasius  to  Rome. 


years,  two  months,  and  six  days.'  He  is 
said  to  have  been  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
Callistus,  on  the  Aurelian  Way,  where  he 
had  built  a  church,^  and  to  have  been  removed 
from  thence,  in  817,  by  Pope  Paschal  I.,  to 
the  church  of  St.  Praxedes;  and  again  from 
that,  by  Innocent  H.,  in  1140,  to  St.  Mary's 
beyond  the  Tiber.''  Bede,  whom  the  authors 
of  the  modern  pontificals  have  followed,  tells 
us,  in  his  Martyrology,*  that  .lulius  was  sent 
into  banishment,  where  lie  suffered  much  for 
the  space  of  ten  months,  till  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius, a  zealous  promoter  of  Arianism, 
But  that  historian  was  certainly  mistaken, 
since  Constantius  was  never  master  of  Rome 
in  Julius's  time,  and  his  brother  Constanswas 
a  great  friend  to  Julius,  and  all  the  orthodox 
bishops.  Of  the  many  writings  ascribed  to 
Julius,  none,  except  his  two  letters,  are  au- 
thentic, the  one  to  the  Eusebians,  and  the 
other  to  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  of  which 
we  have  spoken  above.     Leontius,  of  Byzan- 


tium, mentions  seven  epistles,  which,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  sixth  century,  were  ascribed 
to  Julius;'  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  assures 
us,  that  they  were  not  written  by  him,  hut  by 
Apollinaris  the  heresiarch  ;  and  the  monks  of 
Palestine,  in  the  account  they  gave  of  the 
Eutychians,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Anas- 
tasius,  assure  us,  that  they  seduced  great 
numbers  of  people,  by  ascribing  the  works  of 
Apollinaris  to  the  fathers,  namely,  to  Athana- 
sius, to  Gregory  Nazienzen,  and  to  Julius.^ 
Gennadius  ascribes  to  Julius  a  letter  to  Dio- 
nysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  greatly  savoring 
of  the  heresy  of  Eutyches  and  Timotheus  ;^ 
but  Leontius,  of  Byzantium,  evidently  proves 
that  letter  to  have  been  written  by  Apollina- 
ris; and  as  his  it  is  quoted  by  his  two  disci- 
ples, Valentine  and  Timotheus.''  The  orien- 
tals have  a  liturgy  which  they  suppose  to 
have  been  composed  by  Julius:  this  supposi- 
tion, however  groundless,  shows  him  to  have 
been  in  great  repute  in  those  parts.* 


LIBERIUS,  THIRTY-FIFTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Constantius,  Julian,  Jovian,  Valerian.] 


[Year  of  Christ  352.]  Liberius  was 
chosen  on  the  2-2d  of  May,  .352,  in  the  room 
of  Julius.*  He  had  trampled  under  foot,  (to 
use  his  own  terms,)  all  worldly  things,  to 
observe  the  gospel,  and  obey  the  dictates  of 
his  faith.  He  had  been  employed,  before  his 
election,  in  several  ecclesiastical  ministries, 
and  discharged  them  with  reputation,  though 
he  was  not  conscious  to  himself  of  having  ever 
done  the  least  thing  for  tbe  sake  of  praise  and 
glor}^  He  was  at  last  raised  to  the  episcopal 
dignity,  but  much  against  his  will,  as  he  calls 
God  and  the  church  to  witness.  He  protests, 
that  it  was  his  ardent  and  only  wish,  that  he 
might  keep  himself  pure  and  undefiled  in  the 
administration  of  his  new  dignity,  that  he 
might  inviolably  maintain  and  defend  the 
faith,  which  he  had  received  from  his  illus- 
trious predecessors,  among  whom  were  many 
martyrs.^  Were  we  to  judge  of  his  conduct 
from  his  words,  we  should  equal  him  to  the 
best  of  his  predecessors;  but  there  appears, 
throughout  his  whole  administration,  such  an 
odd  mixture  of  opposite  qualities,  that  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  form  a  true  idea  of  his  charac- 
ter; at  one  time  we  shall  find  him  bold,  in- 
trepid, and  inflexible;  at  another  timorous, 
faint-hearted,  and  compliant;  insomuch  that 
one  can  hardly  conceive  him  to  be  the  same 
man.  The  latter  qualities  he  betrayed  in  the 
very  beginning  of  his  pontificate,  by  separating 
himself  from  the  communion  of  Athanasius, 


I  Buch.  CVCL267,  273. 

3  Bolland.  12  Apr.  p.  86,  n.  14. 

I  Buch.  cycl.  p.  273. 


■»  Idem  ib. 

«  Bed.  martyr,  p.  83. 

«  Hil.  ft-ag.  2,  p.  41. 


Constans,  the  great  support  of  the  orthodox 
party,  being  murdered,  and  Constantius  upon 
the  point  of  becoming  master  of  Rome,  by  a 
complete  victory  he  had  gained  over  the  two 
brothers  Magnentius  and  Decentius,  the  Eu- 
sebians thought  this  a  proper  juncture  to  try 
whether  the  fear  of  that  prince  had  not  ren- 
dered Julius  somewhat  more  tractable.  For 
Constantius  was  more  incensed  than  ever 
against  Athanasius,  being  assured  by  the  Eu- 
sebians, to  whom  he  gave  an  entire  credit, 
that  he  had  influenced  his  brother  to  threaten 
him  with  a  civil  war.^  They  wrote  therefore 
to  Julius  a  second  letter,  filled  with  new  com- 
plaints and  calumnies  against  Athanasius; 
but  Julius  dying  in  the  mean  time,  their  letter, 
together  with  another  to  the  same  purpose 
from  the  Arians  of  Alexandria,  was  delivered 
to  Liberius,  who  caused  them  both  to  be  pub- 
licly read  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  council,  which  was  then  sitting  at 
Rome."  His  answer  to  these  letters  has  not 
reached  our  times;  but  a  copy  of  the  letter, 
which  he  wrote  on  that  occasion  to  Athana- 
sius, has,  to  his  eternal  disgrace,  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  among  the  fragments  of  Hilarius, 
bishop  of  Poitiers.  In  that  letter  he  sum- 
mons him  to  appear  forthwith  at  Rome,  to 
clear  himself  there  of  the  heavy  accusations 
brought  against  him;   and   threatens  to  cut 


■  Leont.  sect  8,  p.  526.  2  Evagr.  1.  3,  c.  31. 

3  Gen.  c.  2.  .  *  Leont.  ib. 
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[LiBERIUS. 


Liberiua  communicates  with  the  Arians,  and  exconiniunic 
The  Council  of  Aries.    The  Emperor's  edict.     The  r 


•ates  Athanasius.     His  letter  to  them  not  supposititious, 
ope's  legates  sign  the  condemnation  of  Alhanasiiis. 


him  off  from  the  communion  of  that  church, 
if  he  refused  to  comply  with  the  sumiiions.' 
With  this  letter  he  despatched  three  of  his 
presbyters,  Lucius,  Paulus,  and  iElianus; 
strictly  enjoining  them,  by  all  means,  to  pre- 
vail upon  Alhanasius  to  repair,  without  delay, 
to  Rome.-  This  conduct,  so  very  different 
from  that*of  his  predecessor,  was,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  dread  he  was  in  of  the  Emperor 
Constantius,  by  this  time  probably  master  of 
Rome  and  all  Italy ;  for  what  else  could 
tempt  or  induce  him  to  act  so  preposterously  1 
Be  that  as  it  will,  Athanasius  was  greatly 
surprised  and  concerned  to  find  himself  so 
unworthily  treated  and  threatened  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rome ;  but  did  not  think  himself, 
on  that  account,  obliged  to  abandon  his  flock. 
He  remained  therefore  in  Alexandria;  but 
begged  his  colleagues  in  Egypt  to  write  in 
his  favor  to  the  pope,  which  they  did  accord- 
ingly. But  Liberius  wanted  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Arians,  and,  by  their  means, 
with  the  emperor;  and  therefore,  without  any 
regard  to  the  testimony  of  the  orthodox 
bishops,  or  the  known  innocence  of  the  op- 
pressed Alhanasius,  he  wrote  to  the  Euse- 
bians,  acijuainling  them  that  he  communicated 
with  them ;  but,  as  to  Athanasius,  he  had  cut 
him  off  from  his  communion,  and  from  that  of 
his  church.^  Baronius,''  and  after  him  the 
Benedictines,  in  their  last  edition  of  the  works 
of  Hilarius  and  Athanasius,^  maintain  this 
letter  of  Liberius  to  have  been  forged  by  the 
Arians,  and  inserted  into  the  works  of  Hila- 
rius. But  they  allege  no  convincing  reason 
why  the  other  pieces,  among  which  it  has 
been  conveyed  to  us,  should  be  admitted  as 
genuine,  and  this  alone  rejected  as  suppositi- 
tious. Athanasius,  indeed,  never  reproached 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  with  his  scandalous  con- 
duct, as  they  observe;  but  may  not  that  be 
ascribed  to  his  moderation  "?  The  more,  as  he 
was  sensil)le  that  Liberius  acted  thus  not  out 
of  ill  will,  but  fear.  As  to  the  want  of  con- 
nection between  that  letter  and  the  pieces 
preceding  and  following  it,  I  should  not  have 
expected  such  an  objection  from  any  who  had 
ever  ])erused  the  fragments  of  that  writer, 
which  every  one  knows  to  have  been  patched 
together  without  any  regard  to  time  or  order.® 


1  nil.  frag.  1,  p.  30,  40.  aldemib. 

'  Idem  ib. 

*  Bar.  ad  ann.  352,  n.  12—20 

'  Ilil.  p.  1.127,  (It  Athan.  vit.  p.  51. 

6  Thus  tlie  very  letter  of  Liberius  is  put  in  the  place 
where  the  letter  of  the  council  of  Sardica  to  the  Emperor 
Constantius  ought  to  have  been,  as  is  manifest  from 
what  is  said  immediately  before  it.  A  few  lines  after, 
instead  of  the  letter  from  the  council  of  Egypt  to  Libe- 
rius, which  Hilarius  promises,  we  find  one  from  Liberius 
to  the  bishops  of  Italy,  written  after  the  deatli  of  Con- 
stantius upon  a  ((uite  ditferent  subjeit.  What  conies 
immediately  after  the  letter  of  Liberius  to  the  Euse- 
bians,  ought,  in  all  likelihood,  to  have  been  placed  at\er 
the  above-mentioned  letter  of  the  council  of  Sardica  to 
Constantius:  for  to  me  it  appears  no  less  improbable 
than  it  does  or  can  do  to  Daronius,  (Bar.  ad  aim.  S.W,  n. 
13,)  that  Hilarius,  a  most  zealous  stickler  for  the  ortho- 
dox faith,  should  approve  of  the  pope's  scandalous  let- 
ter, lending  utterly  to  subvert  it,  and  express  his  appro- 
bation in  these  terms :  "  What  is  there  in  this  letter  that 


In  the  mean  time  Constantius,  now  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  whole  empire  by  the  death 
of  Magnentius,  who,  after  his  defeat,  had  laid 
violent  hands  on  himself,  summoned  a  coun- 
cil to  meet  at  Aries.  At  this  council  Liberius 
did  not  assist  in  person,  but  by  his  legates, 
Yincentius  bishop  of  Capua,  and  Marcellus 
bishop  of  Campania,  who,  together  with  some 
others,  had  been  sent  by  Liberius  some  time 
before  to  meet  the  emperor  at  Aries,  and  beg 
him  in  the  pope's  name  to  assemble  a  council 
at  Aquileia.'  As  the  Bishop  of  Capua  was  a 
man  of  great  parts,  and  long  experience, 
Liberius  reposed  an  entire  confidence  in  him, 
not  doubting  but  he  would  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  his  legation,  and  support  the  innocency 
of  Athanasius  with  that  firmness  which  he 
had  shown  on  several  other  occasions.^ 

As  the  council  consisted  chiefly  of  Arians, 
their  great  point  in  view  was,  to  extort  from 
the  Italian  bishops  a  solemn  condeiHnaiion  of 
Athanasius.  This,  therefore,  was  in  the  first 
place  proposed  in  the  council ;  and,  because 
the  orthodox  bishops  would  not  consent  to  it, 
an  edict  was  issued  by  the  emperor,  sentencing 
all  those  to  exile  who  should  refuse  to  sign 
the  condemnation  of  Athanasius.^  The  boasted 
firmness  and  constancy  of  Vincentius  were 
not  proof  against  such  a  trial.  He  did  all 
that  lay  in  his  power  to  divert  the  emperor 
from  the  execution  of  a  decree  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  liberty  of  a  council;  but 
finding  him  deaf  to  all  remonstrances,  he 
began  to  capitulate,  offering  to  sign  the  con- 
demnation of  Athanasius,  on  condition  the 
Eusebians  signed  that  of  Arius,  and  publicly 
abjured  his  doctrine.  This  he  thought  would 
be  some  alleviation  of  his  guilt,  and  therefore 
the  proposal  which  he  had  made  by  word  of 
mouth  he  gave  in  writing  to  the  heads  of  the 
Arian  faction,  signed  by  himself  and  his  fel- 
low-legates. But  the  Arians,  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  weakness  to  grant  them 
any  terms,  percinptorily  insisted  upon  their 
condemning  Athanasius,  and  referring  the 
cause  and  doctrine  of  Arius  to  a  more  proper 
juncture.  Yincentius  and  his  colleagues, 
finding  the  enemies  of  Athanasius  thus  in- 
flexible, and,  on  the  other  hand,  determined 
at  all  events  to  keep  their  bishoprics,  and 
avoid  the  hardships  of  a  painful  exile,  com- 
plied at  last,  and  "yielded  to  the  troublesome 
times,"  to   use   their  softening  expression.* 

is  not  holy  f  What  is  there  that  does  not  proceed  from 
the  fear  of  God  I"  However,  I  cannot  conclude,  and 
much  less  d(^monstratively.  with  the  annalist,  that  the 
letter  has  been  forged  by  the  Arians.  All  1  think  can  he 
inferred  from  thence  is,  that  the  letters,  like  most  other 
pieces  there,  have  been  misplaced  ;  and  that  the  above- 
mentioned  words  of  Hilarius  ought  to  be  put  after  the 
letter  of  tlie  council  to  Constantius,  and  not  after  that 
of  Liberius  to  the  Arians. 

■  Ath.  ad  Solit.  p  829;  Sulp.  Sever.  1.  2,  p.  159;  Hil. 
frag.  2,  p.  41,  47. 

s  For  Liberius,  ashamed  of  what  he  had  done  against 
Athanasius,  not  only  ri'adinitled  him  soon  alter  to  hia 
own  comnumion,  but  with  great  zeal  undertook  his  de- 
fence. 

3  Sulp.  Sever.  1.  2,  p.  159. 

'Hil.  frag.  2,  p.  42 ;  Ath.  ap.  1,  p.  C91 ;  Theod.  1. 2,  c.  17. 
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They  were  the  more  inexcusable,  as  they  had 
before  their  eyes  the  example  of  a  great  pre- 
late, whose  constancy  was  proof  against  all 
the  threats  and  menaces  of  a  provoked  prince. 
This  was  the  celebrated  Paulinus  bishop  of 
Treves,  who,  after  perusing  the  formulary 
drawn  up  by  the  Eusebians,  to  be  signed  by 
him  and  the  other  bishops,  rejected  it  with 
the  utmost  indignation,  declaring  that  nothing 
they  could  do  should  ever  induce  him  to 
betray  the  truth,  and  his  own  conscience,  by 
setting  his  hand  to  such  a  scandalous  piece. 
The  Eusebians  left  no  artunattempted  to  gain 
him,  as  they  had  done  the  pope's  legates  ;  but 
finding  he  was  a  man  of  a  quite  different  dis- 
position, and  despairing  of  being  ever  able  to 
prevail  upon  him  either  by  hopes  or  fear,  they 
at  last  had  recourse  to  the  emperor,  who, 
putting  his  decree  in  execution,  sent  him  into 
exile;  and  in  order  to  tire  out  his  patience, 
ordered  him  to  be  constantly  conveyed  from 
one  inhospitable  place  to  another.  But  in 
every  place  Paulinus  was  the  same,  the  con- 
science of  liis  suffering  for  the  salce  of  justice 
enabling  hinri  to  bear,  not  only  with  patience, 
but  cheerfulness,  the  inexpressible  hardships 
he  underwent.'  He  died  in  Phrygia  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  exile,^  that  is,  in  358.  But 
his  body  is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered 
in  a  church  of  his  name  at  Treves,  in  the 
year  1071.^  How  and  when  it  was  conveyed 
thither,  let  those  inquire  vv-ho  adore  it. 

To  return  to  Liberius,  he  was  so  sensibly 
affected  with  the  fall  of  Vincentius  and  his 
colleagues,  that  he  wished  for  an  opportunity 
of  losing  his  life  in  so  good  a  cause,  and 
washing  out  with  his  blood  the  stain  which 
the  scandalous  conduct  of  his  legates  had 
brought  upon  his  character."*  Thus  he  ex- 
presses himself  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote 
on  that  occasion  to  the  great  friend  of  his  see, 
Osius.^  However,  in  the  height  of  his  afflic- 
tion, he  found  great  relief  in  the  courage  and 
steadiness  of  Csecilianus  bishop  of  Spoleto,  of 
Eusebius  bishop  of  Vercelli,  and  of  Lucifer 
bishop  of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia.  The  latter 
advised  the  pope  to  demand  of  the  emperor 
another  council,  and  generously  took  upon 
himself  to  go  to  Aries,  where  Constantius 
then  was,  and  make  that  demand.  Liberius 
readily  accepted  his  offer,  and  named  Pancra- 
tius  and  Hilarius  for  his  colleagues,  the  one 
a  presbyter,  the  other  a  deacon  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  By  these  he  wrote  an  excellent 
letter  to  the  emperor,  wherein,  with  the  liberty 
that  became  a  Catholic  bishop,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  all  the  respect  that  is  due  from  a 
subject  to  his  sovereign,  he  justifies  his  con- 
duct in  the  defence  of  Alhanasius,  lays  open 
the  arts  and  views  of  the  adverse  party,  and 
begs  that  a  new  council  might  be  assembled, 


<  Hil.  fra?.  1,p.  6;  et  in  Cons.  1.2,  p.  119;  Sulp.  Sever, 
p.  157;  Ath.  in  Ar.  or.  1,  p.  291,  ad  Solit.  p.  831,  de 
fug.  703. 

a  Sulp.  Sever,  p.  469;  Hier.  chron. 

»  Bar.  in  martyr.  31  Aug.  «  Ilil.  frag.  47. 

•  Idem  ib. 


there  being  no  other  means  to  put  a  stop  to  so 
many  evils,  and  restore  peace  and  tranquillity 
to  the  Catholic  church.'  At  the  same  time 
Liberius  wrote  to  Eusebius  bishop  of  Vercelli, 
and  Fortunatianus  bishop  of  Aquileia,  entreat- 
ing them  to  assist  his  legates  with  their 
advice,  and  even  with  their  presence,  should 
it  be  thought  necessary.  The  thre&  legates, 
on  their  arrival  at  Vercelli,  in  their  way  to 
Aries,  were  not  onl}'^  kindly  received,  but 
joined  by  Eusebius,  who  repaired  with  them 
to  the  emperor.  As  the  Arians  were  noways 
averse  to  the  proposal,  nay,  had  even  solicited 
the  ornperor  to  convene  a  new  council,  the 
request  of  the  legates  met  with  no  difficulty; 
so  that  a  council  was  appointed  to  meet  at 
Milan,  where  it  met  accordingly  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  .355.^  We  are  told,  that 
it  consisted  of  three  hundred  western  bishops, 
and  that  from  the  east  there  came  but  very 
few.''  But  Constantius  and  his  army  may  be 
said  to  have  supplied  their  room.  For  the 
council  no  sooner  met,  than  the  emperor 
absolutely  insisted  upon  their  signing  the 
condemnation  of  Athanasius,  and  an  edict, 
containing  the  chief  tenets  of  Arius,  which 
had  been  published  in  his  name.  But  in  this 
attempt  he  met  with  a  vigorous  opposition 
from  Dionysius  bishop  of  Milan,  Eusebius  of 
Vercelli,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and  the  two 
other  legates,  Pancratius  and  Hilarius;  which 
provoked  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was 
upon  the  point  of  commanding  them  to  be 
executed  upon  the  spot  as  rebels.  But,  upon 
second  thoughts,  he  contented  himself  with 
sending  them  into  exile,  Dionysius  into  Cap- 
padocia,  or  Armenia,  where  he  died  a  few 
years  after,  Eusebius  to  Scythopolis  in  Pa- 
lajstine,  and  Lucifer  to  Germanicia  in  Syria. 
To  what  place  Pancratius  and  Hilarius  were 
confined,  we  know  not;  but  the  latter  was 
most  cruelly  whipped  before  he  was  banished.'' 
As  for  the  other  bishops,  I  shall  only  say, 
with  Ruffinus,^  that,  out  of  three  hundred, 
Dionysius,  Lucifer,  and  Euisebius,  alone 
showed  a  firmness  and  intrepidity  becoming 
men  of  their  rank  and  dignity.  Among  the 
rest  Fortunatianus  bishop  of  Aquileia  signed 
the  condemnation  of  Athanasius  ;  which 
greatly  added  to  the  grief  and  concern  of 
Liberius,  who,  till  that  time,  had  entertained 
the  highest  opinion  of  him. 

And  now  Constantius  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  Athanasius  condemned  by  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  western  bishops.  But  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  still  declared  openly  in  his 
favor,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to 
gain  others  to  his  party.  To  deprive  him 
therefore  of  so  powerful  a  protector,  the 
emperor  resolved  to  spare  no  cost  nor  labor. 
With  this  view  he  despatched  to  Rome  the 


■  Hil.  fra?.  p.  39,  43. 

■i  Snip.  Sever.  1.2,  p.  159;    Hil.  frag.  2,  p.  43;   Athan. 
ad  Solit.  p.  846. 
3  Snz.  p.  546,  547 ;  Socr.  1.  2,  c.  36. 
'  Athan   ad  Sol.  p.  838. 
'  Kuir.  I.  1,  c.  20. 
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Constantius  endeavors  in  vain  to  gain  Liberiiis  ;  who  is  sent  prisoner  to  Milan.    His  interview  with  the  emperor. 
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eunuch  Eusebius,  his  great  chamberlain,  with 
rich  presents  in  one  hand,  and  a  threatenino- 
letter  in  the  other:  but  with  an  invincible 
firmness  Liberius  withstood  both;  so  that  the 
eunuch,  who  was  himself  a  sworn  enemy  to 
Athnnasius,  returned  to  court  baffled  and  dis- 
appointed ;  and  there,  by  the  account  he  gave 
of  his  unsuccessful  embassy,  added  new  fuel 
to  the  fire,  which  burnt  already  with  great 
violence.  The  emperor,  who  pretended  to 
govern  the  church  no  less  despotically  than 
he  did  the  state,  transported  with  rage  at  the 
stout  opposition  he  met  with  from  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  immediately  despatched  an  order  to 
Leoncius,  prefect  of  that  city,  enjoining  him 
to  apprehend  Liberius,  and  send  him  under  a 
strong  guard  to  court.  Pursuant  to  this  order, 
Liberius  was  seized  in  the  night-time,  lest  the 
people,by whom  hewas  greatlybeloved, should 
attempt  his  rescue,  and  conveyed  to  Milan, 
where  the  court  then  resided.'  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he  wasbroughtbeforetheemperor,  when, 
undaunted  and  unawed  by  the  presence  of  so 
great  a  prince,  he  spoke  with  all  the  liberty 
of  an  apostle,  and  with  all  the  eloquence  of  a 
great  orator.^  At  this  interview  were  present 
Eusebius  the  eunuch,  and  Epictetus  bishop 
of  Centumcella;,  now  Civita  Vecchia,  who, 
for  his  ready  coiTipliance  with  the  emperor's 
v.'ill,  had  been  raised  by  him  to  great  prefer- 
ments.'' The  latter  told  Liberius,  when  he 
had  ended  the  excellent  speech  he  made  before 
the  emperor,  that  he  had  indeed  expressed 
great  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  faith,  and  the 
liberty  of  councils;  but  the  whole  was  mere 
mummery  ;  and  that  he  only  wanted  to  be 
looked  upon  by  his  party  as  a  person  of  some 
significancy,  and  to  brag  among  the  senators, 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  that  he  had  had  the 
honor  to  dispute  with  the  emperor.''  The 
eunuch  too  thought  he  must  speak,  but  it  was 
only  to  betray  his  ignorance ;  for  he  reproached 
Liberius  with  defending  Athanasius,  who  had 
been  condemned,  he  said,  as  an  heretic,  by 
the  council  of  Nice.^  As  for  Constantius, 
the  only  reply  he  made  to  the  reasons  alleged 
by  Liberius  in  favor  of  Athanasius,  and  the 
faith  of  Nice,  was,  that  the  wicked  and  impi- 
ous Athanasius,  as  he  styled  him,  had  been 
condcnmed  by  the  whole  world ;  that,  by  his 
arrogant  conduct,  he  had  provoked  all  man- 
kind, and  himself  in  particular,  by  constantly 
stirring  up  his  brother  against  him  ;  that 
therefore  he  looked  upon  the  defeat  of  Mag- 
nentius  and  Sylvanus,  who  had  attempted  to 
bereave  him  of  his  crown,  as  less  important 
to  him  than  the  deposing  and  condemning  of  a 
man,  by  whom  he  had  been  so  highly  injured.^ 
Li  answer  to  this,  Liberius  begged,  that,  of  all 
men,  he  would  not  choose  bishops  for  the 
instruments  of  his  private  revenge.    Constan- 

■  Alhan.  ad  Holit.  p.  8.S4,  835;    Animian.  1.  15,  p.  47; 
Theod.  1.  2,  c.  U.  et  I.  15,  p.  38,  41,  47. 

2  Alhan.  ct  Theod.  ib. 

3  Alhan.  in  Ar.  or.  1,  p.  290;    Marcell.  et  Faustin.  lib. 
prec.  ad  Theod.  p.  30,  «  Theod.  1.  2,  c.  13. 

s  Idem  ib.  s  Theod.  1.  1,  c.  13. 


tius  made  no  reply,  but  only  told  him,  that  he 
must  either  sign  the  condemnation  of  Athana- 
sius, or  be  sent  into  exile ;  and  that  he  allowed 
him  three  days  to  deliberate  which  of  the  two 
he  would  choose.  Liberius  answered,  with 
great  intrepidity,  that  he  had  already  chosen, 
and  was  resolved ;  that  in  three  days  he 
should  not  change  his  resolution;  and  there- 
fore the  emperor  might  send  him  that  minute 
to  what  place  soever  he  pleased.'  The  three 
days  were  not  yet  expired  when  the  emperor 
sent  for  him  anew  to  court,  hoping  the  fear  of 
banishment  had  softened  him,  as  it  had  done 
most  others,  into  a  compliance.  Eut  he  found 
him  unalterably  fixed  in  the  same  resolution; 
and,  therefore,  des]miring  of  being  ever  able  to 
succeed  in  his  attempts,  he  ordered  him  to  be 
conveyed  forthwith  to  Bercea  in  Thrace.^ 
Liberius  had  not  yet  left  the  palace,  when  the 
emperor  sent  him  a  present  of  five  hundred 
pieces  of  gold  to  defray  his  charges;  which 
he  sent  back  by  the  same  person  who  brought 
them,  saying,  that  the  emperor  might  want 
money  to  pay  his  troops.  The  like  sum  was 
sent  him  by  the  Empress  Eusebia;  which, 
with  the  same  answer,  he  desired  might  be 
conveyed  to  the  emperor,  adding,  that  if  he 
knew  not  how  to  employ  that  sum  better,  he 
might  bestow  it  en  Epictetus,  or  Auxcntius 
the  Arian  bishop  of  Milan,  who  would  be 
very  thankful  for  it."  He  left  Milan  three 
days  after,  and  set  out  for  the  place  of  his 
exile.  His  fate  was  no  sooner  known  at 
Rome,  than  the  clergy,  assembling  the  people, 
bound  themselves  Ijy  a  solemn  oath,  in  their 
presence,  not  to  acknowledge  any  other  for 
their  bishop  so  long  as  Liberius  lived.* 

Liberius  being  thus  driven  from  his  see, 
another  was  placed  on  it  in  his  room;  and 
the  person,  whom  the  emperor  and  the  Arian 
faction  pitched  upon,  was  one  Felix,  then 
only  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Rome.^  But 
the  clergy  could  not  proceed  to  a  new  elec- 
tion, without  an  open  violation  of  the  oath 
they  had  taken;  the  people  began  to  mutiny, 
and,  assembling  in  crowds,  would  suifor  none 
of  the  Arian  faction  to  enter  their  churches. 
The  imperial  palace  therefore  served  instead 
of  a  church;  three  of  the  emperor's  eunuchs 
represented  the  people;  and  three  bishops, 
slaves  of  the  court,  namely,  Epictetus  of 
Centumcellae,  Acacius  of  Cfesarea,  and  Basi- 
lins  of  Ancyra,  ordained  the  new  elected 
bishop.''  Thus  was  Felix  chosen,  and  thus 
ordained.  As  Liberius  was  greatly  beloved 
by  the  ])eople,  chiefly  on  account  of  his 
vigorous  opposition  to  Constantius,  the  intru- 
siou  of  Felix  occasioned  a  great  sedition,  in 
which  many  lost  their  lives.''      The  clergy 


1  Theod.  1.  1,  c.  U. 
^  Idem  ib.  et  Athan.  ad  Solit.  p.  835. 
3  Theod.  1.  2,  c.  13;  Soz.  I.  4,  c.  11. 
*  Marc,  et  Faust.  &c.  p.  3 ;  Ilier.  chron. 
s  Athan.  ad  Holit.  p  861  ;  RufT.  1.  1,  c.  22. 
«  Athan.  ib.Hier.  ep.  98;    Soz.  1.  4,  c.  24;    Socr.  1.  3, 
c.  37. 
'  Soz.  1.  4,  c.  15. 
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were  not  so  zealous  in  the  cause  as  the  peo- 
ple ;  for  great  numbers  of  them,  unmindful  of 
the  oath  they  had  taken,  were  by  degrees  re- 
conciled to  Felix,  and  communicated  with 
him  ;'  whereas  the  people  continued  to  abhor 
and  avoid  him  at  least  till  the  year  357,  when 
Constantius  came  to  Rome.^  For  that  prince, 
being  desirous  to  see  the  metropolis  of  his 
empire,  undertook  a  journey  to  Rome  in  the 
above-mentioned  year,  and  entered  it  in  tri- 
umph on  the  28th  of  April.''  During  his  short 
stay  in  that  city,  the  Roman  ladies  gave  a 
signal  instance  of  the  zeal  and  alfeetion  they 
still  retained  for  their  exiled  bishop.  They 
thought  a  more  favorable  opportunity  could 
never  offer  to  solicit  the  emperor  for  his 
return ;  and  therefore,  by  a  private  agreement 
among  themselves,  they  pressed  their  hus- 
bands, with  great  earnestness,  to  lay  hold  of 
it,  threatening  to  abandon  them  if  tiiey  did 
not,  and  repairing  to  their  bishop  to  share 
with  him  the  hardships  of  his  exile.  The 
husbands,  unmoved  by  such  menaces,  which 
they  well  knew  would  never  take  place, 
answered,  that  by  such  an  application  they 
might  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  prince, 
which  would  prove  fatal  to  them,  as  well  as 
to  the  person  in  whose  behalf  they  interposed  ; 
whereas,  should  they  themselves  take  such  a 
pious  and  commendable  office  upon  them,  the 
respect  due  to  their  sex  would,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, extort  from  the  prince  the  desired  favor, 
at  least  it  would  restrain  his  resentment,  and 
stifle  all  thoughts  of  revenge.  The  proposal 
was  universally  applauded  by  the  ladies,  un- 
willing to  expose  their  husbands  to  the  dire 
effects  of  the  emperor's  indignation.  On  an 
appointed  day,  therefore,  attiring  themselves 
in  an  apparel  suitable  to  their  rank,  that  the 
emperor  in  seeing  them  might  know  wlio  they 
were,  and  treat  them  accordingly,  they  repaired 
to  court;  and  being  immediately  admitted  to 
the  prince's  presence,  they  conjured  him,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  to  take  pity  of  that  great 
city,  of  that  numerous  flock,  bereft  of  its  pas- 
tor, and, in  his  absence,  devoured  Ixy  ravenous 
vrolves.  This  was  not  at  all  a  courtly  lan- 
guage :  however,  Constantius,  v/ithout  betra}^- 
ing  the  least  emotion,  said,  "I  thought  you 
had  a  pastor.  Is  not  Felix  as  capable  of  dis- 
charging the  pastoral  office  as  any  other?" 
"Felix,"  replied  they,  "is  detested,  and 
avoided  by  all."  At  these  words  the  emperor 
first  looked  grave;  but,  immediately  changing 
his  gravity  into  a  smile,  "  If  so,"  said  he, 
with  great  complaisance,  "you  must  have 
Iiiberius  again :  I  shall,  without  delay,  de- 
spatch the  proper  orders  for  his  return."  An 
edict  was  accordingly  issued  the  very  next 
day,  recalling  Liberius  to  govern  the  church 
jointly  with  Felix;  for  Constantius  thought 
it  inconsistent  with  his  honor,  and  the  impe- 


1  Hier.  chron.  Marc,  et  Faust,  p.  3. 
»  Athan.  ail  Solit.  p.  861;  Theod.  1.  2,  c.  14;  Ammian. 
1.  16,  p.  72. 
>  Ammian.  1.  16,  p.  69,  72;  Idat.  chron.  Alex. 


rial  dignity,  to  drive  Felix  from  the  see,  on 
which  he  himself  had  placed  him. 

When  this  edict  was  read,  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor,  to  the  people  assembled  in 
the  Circus,  they  applauded  it  at  first,  by  way 
of  raillery,  saying,  "  That  since  the  spectators, 
at  the  public  sports,  were  divided  into  two 
parties,  it  was  just  and  reasonable  there  should 
be  two  bishops  to  head  them."  The  multi- 
tude, not  satisfied  with  thus  pleasantly  ex- 
pressing their  dissatisfaction,  cried  out,  im- 
mediately after,  with  one  voice,  "There  iabut 
one  God,  one  Christ,  one  Bishop."'  And  yet 
the  emperor  was  rather  delighted  than  dis- 
pleased with  the  humor  of  the  people,  and  the 
liberty  they  took ;  for  to  what  happened  on 
this  occasion  Ammianus  Marcellinus  probably 
alludes,  where  he  writes,  that  Constantius,  in 
exhibiting  public  sports  at  Rome,  was  pleased 
with  the  liberty  they  took  to  rally  him,  know- 
ing it  did  not  proceed  from  pride  or  ill-nature.^ 
Theodoret  tells  us,  that  to  acclamations  so 
worthy  of  the  Roman  piety,  the  emperor 
granted  the  return  of  Liberius ;''  and  with  him 
agree  Sulpitius  Severus,'*  and  Ruffinus.^  But 
Sozomen,®  and  all  the  writers  of  those  times, 
assure  us,  that  his  return  did  not  happen  this, 
but  the  following  year,  358,  when  he  bought 
it  dear,  by  signing  the  condemnation  of 
Athanasius,  and  tlie  symbol  or  creed,  com- 
posed by  the  Semi-Arians  at  Sirmium,  now 
Sirmish  in  Sclavonia.  Constantius,  at  the 
request  of  the  Roman  ladies  and  people,  pro- 
mised to  recall  him,  as  I  have  related  ;  but  it 
was  on  condition,  says  Sozomen,^  that  he 
should  agree  with  tlie  bishops  of  the  court, 
that  is,  with  the  Semi-Arians.  The  firmness 
which  Liberius  had  hitherto  shown,  left  no 
room  to  doubt  of  his  rejecting  such  a  proposal 
with  the  greatest  indignation.  But  he  now 
felt  what  before  he  had  only  beheld  at  a  dis- 
tance :  he  began  to  compare  the  ease  and 
plenty  in  which  he  had  lived  at  Rome,  with 
the  inconveniences  and  hardships  of  his  pre- 
sent exile.  Besides,  from  the  menaces  thrown 
out  against  him  by  the  emperor's  officers,  he 
apprehended  his  life  to  be  in  danger.*^  'Tis 
true,  he  had  wished  for  an  opportunity  of 
shedding  his  blood  in  so  good  a  cause,  as  I 
have  related  above.  But  who  is  not  brave  at 
a  distance  from  danger?  The  jealousy  he 
had  of  Felix,  who,  sitting  in  his  chair,  acted 
the  high-pontiff  at  Rome,  was  the  Delila,  says 
Baronius,^  speaking  of  his  signing  the  con- 
demnation of  Athanasius,  who  bereft  this 
Samson  of  all  his  strength  and  courage. 
However  that  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
strength  and  courage,  which  he  had  with 
great  glory  exerted  on  other  occasions,  va- 
nished at  once.  For  he  not  only, signed  the 
condemnation  of  Athanasius,  but  moreover 


1  Theod.  1.  2,  c.  14;  Soz.  I.  4,  c.  15. 

a  Amm.  1.  16.  '  Theod.  ib. 

*  Snip.  Sever.  1.  2,  p.  160.         «  Ruff.  1.  1,  c.  27. 

«  Soz.  1.  4,  c.  11.  I  Idem  ib. 

8  Athan.  ad  Solit.  p.  837.         »  Bar.  ad  ann.  357,  n.  41. 
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approved  and  received,  as  catholic,  the  confes- 
sion or  symbol  of  Sirmium.'  Thus,  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  emperor,  and  return  to 
Rome,  did  Liberius  abandon,  at  last,  his  per- 
secuted friend,  renounce  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  solemnly  promise  to  maintain  inviolable 
the  doctrine  of  Sirmium.-  As  he  was  impa- 
tient to  be  reinstated  in  his  see,  he  took  care 
iiTimediately  to  acquaint  the  emperor  with  the 
steps  he  had  taken.  AVith  this  letter  he 
despatched  Fortunatianus  bishop  of  Aquileia, 
charging  him  to  solicit  Constantius  for  his 
return,  since  he  had  done  all  he  had  required 
of  him.3  Constantius  took  no  notice  of,  nor 
returned  anjf  answer  to,  this  letter.  On  the 
other  hand,  Liberius  was  heartily  sick  of  his 
exile,  heartily  sick  of  suffering  for  the  sake  of 
justice.  In  hopes  therefore  of  putting  a 
speedy  end  to  his  exile,  and  the  hardships 
attending  it,  he  wrote  in  a  most  submissive 
and  cringing  style  to  tlie  eastern  bishops, 
assuring  them,  that  it  was  merely  out  of 
respect  to  his  predecessor  .lulius,  and  to  main- 
tain his  judgment,  that  he  had  undertaken  the 
defence  of  Athanasius ;  that  as  soon  as  it  had 
pleased  God  to  open  his  eyes,  and  discover  to 
him  how  justly  he  had  been  condemned,  he 
had  separated  himself  from  his  communion, 
and  joined  them;  that  all  their  decrees  con- 
cerning him  should  be  inviolably  observed  by 
the  apostolic  see,  as  indeed  they  ought  to  be; 
that  he  sincerely  and  willingly  received  the 
true  catholic  and  orthodox  faith,  as  it  had  been 
expounded  and  defined  by  several  of  his 
bretluen  and  colleagues  at  Sirmium,  and  had 
been  proposed  to  him  by  his  colleague  Demo- 
philus;  that  he  received  every  article  of  that 
symbol,  and  had  nothing  to  object  against 
any.  This  remarkable  letter  he  concludes 
thus :  "  And  now  that  I  agree  with  you  in  every 
point,  let  me  earnestly  entreat  your  holinesses 
to  employ  your  joint  interest  in  my  behalf, 
that  I  may  be  recalled  from  banishment,  and 
suffered  to  return  to  the  see  which  God  has 
been  pleased  to  commit  to  my  care."*  This 
letter  has  been  conveyed  to  us  by  the  great 
Hilarius,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  who,  in  relating 
it,  not  able  to  restrain  tlie  just  indignation  it 
kindled  in  his  breast,  interrupts  the  recital 
tliree  times,  to  anathematize  the  author  of  it, 
the  pnvnricating  hibeiius,  RS  he  styles  him.- 
He  wrote  likewise  to  Ursacius,  Valens,  and 
Germinius,  v.'iio  bore  great  sway  at  court,  and 
were  at  the  head  of  the  Arian  faction  in  the 
west,  to  acquaint  them  that  he  communicated 
with  them,  and  also  with  Auxentius  and 
Epictetus,  two  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies 
the  orthodox  had ;  and  that  whoever  did  not 
communicate  with  them,  that  is,  every  catholic 
bishop,  was  cut  off  from  his  communion. 
These  words  Hilarius  cannot  repeat  without 
anathematizing  anew  Liberius,  and  all  the 
Arians  with  him.     In  the  same  letter  he  lets 

»  Hil.  frae.  1,  p  48  ;  Hier.  vir.  il.  c.  97. 

«  Hil.  fra;?.  1,  p.  48.  a  Idem  ib.  p.  40. 

«  Idem  ib.  p.  47,  48.  » Idem  ib. 


them  know,  that  he  has  separated  himself 
from  the  communion  of  Athanasius,  late 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  acknowledging  him,  by 
that  expression,  lawfully  deposed.  He 
declares,  in  the  beginning  of  his  letter,  and 
calls  God  to  witness,  that  it  is  not  by  compul- 
sion, but  merely  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
charity,  far  preferable  to  martyrdom  itself, 
that  he  writes  to  them.  He  conjures  them, 
by  the  omnipotent  God,  by  his  Son  Jesus,  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  intercede  for  him  with  the 
emperor,  that,  by  his  return,  peace  and  tran- 
quillity may  be  restored  to  the  church  com- 
mitted to  his  care;  assuring  them,  that  the 
zeal  they  exert  in  so  pious,  so  just  a  cause, 
will  meet  with  a  proportionable  reward  in 
heaven.' 

As  the  emperor  had  not  yet  taken  the  least 
notice  of  his  letter;  as  the  eastern  bishops, 
as  well  as  the  bishops  at  court,  did  not  act,  as 
he  thought,  with  all  the  zeal  and  expedition 
he  expected,  and  his  ready  compliance  well 
deserved  ;  he  wrote  a  third  letter,  directed  to 
Vincentius,  Bishop  of  Capua,  acquainting 
him  that  he  had  abandoned  the  defence  of 
Athanasius,  and  desiring  him  to  give  notice 
thereof  to  all  the  bishops  of  Campania  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  use  his  utmost  endeavors 
to  persuade  them  to  despatch  some  of  their 
body  Avilh  a  letter,  in  their  common  name,  to 
the  emperor,  begging  (Jonstanlius  to  deliver 
him,  without  further  dela}^  from  his  present 
most  melancholy  and  deplorable  situation. 
To  this  letter  he  adds  the  following  para- 
graph, in  his  own  hand  :  "We  live  in  peace 
witli  all  the  bishops  of  the  east,  and  with  you. 
As  ibr  me,  I  have  discharged  my  conscience 
before  God.  Will  you  suffer  me  to  perish  in 
mj"^  present  exile  1  The  same  Gcd  will  judge 
us  both."^  The  Bishop  of  Capua  had  been 
formerly  sent  by  Liberius  to  the  council  of 
Aries,  with  the  character  of  his  legate,  as  I 
liave  observed  above,  and  had  there  signed 
the  condemnation  of  Athanasius  ;  on  which 
occasion  Liberius  wished  for  an  opportunity 
of  washing  out,  with  his  own  blood,  the  stain 
which  the  conduct  of  his  legate  had  brought 
upon  his  character.  But  his  only  wish  now 
v.'as  to  see  himself  df  livered  from  his  painful 
exile,  and  restored  to  his  former  state,  upon 
any  terms.  Vincentius,  touched  with  his 
complaints,  prevailed  upon  the  bishops  of 
Campania  to  send  a  solemn  deputation  to  the 
emperor  in  his  behalf;  which  (constantius 
complied  with,  so  far  as  to  recall  him  from 
the  place  of  his  exile  to  Sirmium,  where  the 
court  then  was."  Upon  his  arrival  there, 
Constantius,  who  had  lately  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  the  Semi-Arians,  taking  advantage 
of  his  weakness,  and  of  the  eager  desire  he 
had  betrayed  of  returning  to  his  see,  obliged 
him,  as  well  as  the  bishojjs  of  the  court,  and 
four  African  bishops,  who  happened  to  be 
then  at  Sirmium,  to  sign  the  same  doctrine.* 


'  Hil.  fras.  1,  p.  49. 
3  Soz.  1.  4,  c.  15. 
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Thus  did  the  infallible  Liberius  sign,  and 
embrace,  at  least  in  appearance,  both  the 
Arian  and  Semi-Arian  heresy;  the  Arian  at 
Bercea,  the  place  of  his  exile,  and  the  Semi- 
Arian  at  Sirmiurn.  That  the  confession  he 
signed  at  Bercea  was  Arian,  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed ;  for  it  was  the  second  of  Sirmium,  which 
all  agree  to  have  been  Arian.'  Besides,  it 
was  proposed  to  him  by  Deniophilus  bishop 
of  Bercea,  w'"^  was  a  most  zealous  stickler 
for  Arian'  ;m,  and  greatly  attached  to  U rsa- 
f-'.u^  "■• '  S'^alens,  the  two  leading  men  among 
the  Arians  in  the  west;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
probable,  that  he  would  have  reciuired  Libe- 
rius to  sign  a  doctrine  different  i'rom  that 
which  he  himself  held. 

The  advocates  for  the  pope's  infallibility 
are  here  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  say  in  defence 
of  that  prerogative.  That  Liberius  signed 
the  condemnation  of  Athanasius,  that  he  com- 
municated with  the  Arians,  and,  what  above 
all  galls  them,  that  he  received  the  Sirmian 
confession  of  faith  as  catholic  and  orthodox, 
are  undeniable  matters  of  fact.  To  reconcile 
them  with  infallibility,  is  what  they  have 
been  long  drudging  at:  and  to  what  pitiful 
shifts,  what  eluding  and  unmeaning  distinc- 
tions, have  they  not  been  obliged  to  recur! 
Like  a  man  struggling  for  life  in  deep  water, 
and  catching  at  every  twig  to  save  it,  they 
flounce  from  quibble  to  quibble,  from  one 
subterfuge  to  another,  but  all  in  vain;  sink 
they  must,  and  their  infallibility  with  them. 
To  show  their  distress,  I  shall  briefly  tran- 
scribe what  I  find  offered  on  this  occasion,  by 
the  most  learned  among  them,  in  defence  of 
the  cause  they  have  undertaken.  Baronius,^ 
after  relatingand  owning  the  above-mentioned 
facts,  addresses  his  readers  th.us  :  "  We  have 
hitherto  sailed  among  dangerous  rocks,  among 
treacherous  shoals;   but  fear  not,  I  shall  at 


«  Three  councils  were  held  at  Sirmium,  onn  in  ?.i9, 
another  in  352,  and  the  third  in  3J7.  In  the  first.  Pho- 
tinUE,  bislinn  of  that  city,  was  coiidfinni-d,  for  reviviiie; 
the  heresy  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  This  council  was  en- 
tirely composed  of  the  western  bishops,  who  attempted 
to  depose  Photinus,  but  were  vieorously  opposeil  by  the 
people.  The  second  council  of  Sirniiuni  was  conv(!ned 
by  the  Emperor  Constantius,  and  consisted  of  the  eastern 
bishops  only,  who  condemned  anew,  and  deposed  Pho- 
tinus. By  this  council  a  symbol  or  creed  was  composed, 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  Greek  by  St.  Athana- 
sius, and  in  Latin  by  St.  Hilarius  ;  and  is  entirely  ortho- 
dox. In  the  third  council  of  Sirmium  a  new  creed  was 
composed  bv  Potamius  bishop  of  I.isbone,  and  si^'ned  by 
Ursacius,  Valens,  Germinius,  and  the  other  bishops 
there  present.  This  creed  was  altoc.-ther  Arian;  for 
not  only  the  word  "  consul)stantial"  was  rejected  by  it, 
but  the  Sim  was  declared  to  he  unlike  the  Tather  iii  es- 
sence, to  be  less  than  the  Father,  and  to  have  liad  a  be- 
ginning. And  it  was  this  second  symbrd  of  Sirmium 
that  Ijiberius  sisn^d  at  Berrca.  TI|)on  his  arrival  at  Sir- 
mium he  found  there  Basilius  of  Ancyra,  Eleusius  of 
Cyzicus,  and  the  other  Semi-.\ri  m  bishops,  who  were 
lately  come  from  the  council  of  Ancyra,  where  they  had 
condemned  th"  doctrine  of  the  pure  Arians,  and  esta- 
blished that  of  the  Semi-Arians,  holding  the  Son  to  he 
like  the  Father  in  nature  and  essence,  but  not  "  consub- 
stantial,"  or  of  the  same  substance.  And  this  doctrine 
Liberius  sicned  out  of  complaisance  to  the  emperor,  that 
nothin';  niishi  obstruct  his  return  to  Uomc.  lie  signed 
it  in  a  kind  of  council,  consistini;  of  the  Semi-Arian 
bishops  whom  I  have  mentioned  above. 

•  Bar.  ad.  ann.  357,  n.  -10. 


last  pilot  you  safe  into  the  port  of  truth." 
Then,  dropping  his  allegory,  he  makes  a  long 
descant  to  prove,  that  the  Sirmian  Confession 
of  Faith,  signed  by  Liberius,  was,  in  every 
article,  catholic  and  orthodox.  A  rare  pilot 
indeed  !  If  this  (to  pursue  his  allegory)  is 
"the  port  of  truth,"  who  can  help  pitying 
Jerom,  Hilarius,  Athanasius,  and  in  short  all 
the  ancients  1  for  they  certainly  missed  it, 
and,  falling  in  among  those  "dangerous 
rocks,  those  treacherous  shoals,"  which  Baro- 
nius  had  the  skill  and  good  luck  to  avoid, 
were  there  unfortunately  shipwrecked.  For 
Jerom  says,  in  express  terms,  and  in  two 
places,' that  Liberius  signed  an  heresy;  Hi- 
larius, that  he  approved  of  the  Arian  perfidy  ;- 
Athanasius,  that  he  joined  the  Arians;*  and 
all  the  ancients,  that  he  apostatized  from  the 
faith:  nay,  Liberius  himself,  in  his  letter  to 
the  orientals,  which  is  still  to  be  seen,  under 
his  own  hand,  in  the  Vatican  library,  gives 
them  notice,  that  "  in  all  things"  he  agrees 
with  Demophilus,  a  most  zealous  Arian,  and 
with  them;  which  words  Hilarius  could  not 
repeat  without  anathematizing  him.  It  is 
therefore  manifest,  beyond  all  dispute,  that 
the  confession  of  fitith,  signed  by  Liberius, 
was  not  catholic,  but  Arian.  Of  this  Baro- 
nius  himself  was,  without  doubt,  well  ap- 
prized, and  into  this  port  he  had  piloted  his 
reader,  had  truth  alone  been  his  land-mark. 
Bellarmine,  the  other  great  stickler  for  infal- 
libility, pursues  a  different  method,  but  with 
worse  success,  in  my  opinion,  than  his  fellow- 
champion,  Baronius  ;  for,  by  striving  to  sup- 
port that  chimerical  prerogative,  he  evidently 
oversets  it.  The  pope,  according  to  him,  may 
sign  and  receive  heretical  opinions,  as  Libe- 
rius did,  without  prejudicing  in  the  least  his 
infallibility,  provided  he  does  not  internally 
assent  to  them  ;■*  so  that  the  so  much  boasted 
infallibility  is  by  him  reduced  at  last  to  this: 
that  the  pope  cannot  internally  assent  to  an 
error;  which  is  confining  his  infallibility  to 
himself,  and  consequently  disqualifying  him 
for  the  office  of  a  teacher.  Infallibility,  even 
thus  curtailed,  is,  no  doubt,  a  most  valuable 
treasure  to  the  owner,  but  of  no  more  use  to 
the  rest  of  mankind  than  a  treasure  concealed 
undur  ground ;  and,  on  that  very  account,  it 
ought  in  common  sense  to  be  exploded.  But 
it  is  scarce  worth  the  while  to  quarrel  with 
Bellarmine  about  it,  since  he  cannot  be  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  require  us,  in  virtue  of  such 
a  prerogative,  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  pope,  till  such  time,  at  least,  as 
we  know  them  to  be  agreeable  to  his  private 
opinion:  and  this  is  what  we  can  never  know, 
since  every  pope  may,  like  Liberius,  exter- 
nally admit  an  opinion  as  true;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  internally  reject  it  as  false. 

But,  to  return  to  Liberius;  he  was  at  last, 
in  regard  of  his  ready  compliance  with  the 


«  Hier.  vir.  ill.  c.  97,. et  in  chron. 
«  Ilil.  fraj.  2,  p.  48. 
*  Bell,  de  Kom  Pont.  I.  4,  c.  9. 
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will  of  the  emperor,  allowed  to  return  to 
Rome;  but  on  condition  that  he  should  g-overn 
jointly  with  Felix.'  Letters  were  accordingly 
despatched  both  to  Felix  and  the  Roman 
clero-y,  to  acquaint  them  therewith.  Sozo- 
raen  seems  to  insinuate  that  they  both  govern- 
ed thus  for  some  time.-  But,  according  to 
St.  Jerom,  and  the  two  presbyters,  Marcel- 
linus  and  Faustinus,  who  lived  then  at  Rome, 
and  were  eye-witnesses  of  what  they  relate, 
Felix  was  driven  not  only  from  the  see,  but 
out  of  the  city,  as  soon  as  Liberius  entered  it ; 
which  he  did  on  the  2d  of  August,  358,  in 
in  a  kind  of  triumph,  being  met  and  received 
by  the  whole  people  with  loud  acclamations 
of  joy.*  Felix  returned  soon  after,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  a  few  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who 
had,  contrary  to  their  oath,  adhered  to  him; 
and  even  attempted  to  perform  divine  service 
in  the  basilic  of  .Julius,  beyond  the  Tiber;  but 
the  enraged  multitude  drove  him  out  a  second 
lime,  and,  with  him,  all  the  ecclesiastics  who 
had  acknowledged  him.'*  Socrates  writes, 
that  the  emperor  himself  was  in  the  end 
obliged  to  give  him  up,  and  consent  to  his  ex- 
pulsion.^ Mention  is  made  in  the  pontificals  of 
a  bloody  persecution,  raised  in  Rome  by  Li- 
berius and  his  party  against  the  partisans  of 
Felix,  who,  it  is  said,  were  inhumanly  mur- 
dered in  the  streets,  in  the  baths,  in  all  public 
places,  and  even  in  the  churches.''  But  as 
none  of  the  ancients  take  the  least  notice  of 
such  cruelties,  I  will  not  charge  Liberius  with 
them,  upon  the  bare  authority  of  such  records. 
Felix,  being  driven  from  Rome,  withdrew  to 
a  small  estate  he  had  on  the  road  to  Porto, 
and  there  spent  the  remaining  part  of  his  life 
in  retirement.''  Sozomen  supposes  him  to 
have  died  soon  after. ^  But  the  two  presby- 
ters, Marcellinus  and  Faustinus,  who  must 
have  been  better  informed,  assure  us,  that  he 
lived  seven  years  after  the  return  of  Liberius, 
and  died  on  the  •22d  of  November,  365.' 

Concerning  Felix,  all  the  ancients  agree 
that  he  was  unlawfully  elected  and  ordained  ; 
that  he  communicated  with  the  Arians  ;  that, 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  them  and  the  em- 
peror, he  signed  the  condemnation  of  Athana- 
sius ;  that  he  was  guilty  of  perjury  in  accepting 
the  episcopal  dignity,  having  bound  himself, 
with  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  by  a  solemn  oath, 
to  acknowledge  no  other  bishop  while  Libe- 
rius lived;  and,  lastly,  that  he  strove  to  keep 
possession  of  the  Roman  see,  after  the  return 
of  the  lawful  bishop,  and  to  sit  in  it,  together 
with  him,  in  open  defiance  of  the  canons  of 
the  church.  Socrates  adds,  that  he  not  only 
communicated  with  the  Arians,  but  was  in- 
fected with  the  Arian  heresy.'"  Athanasius 
styles  him  "  a  monster  raised  to  the  see  of 
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Rome  by  the  malice  of  antichrist,  one  worthy 
of  those  who  raised  him,  and  in  every  respect 
well  qualified  for  the  execution  of  their  wick- 
ed designs.'"  And  yet  this  heretic,  this  mon- 
ster, this  intruder,  or  anti-pope,  is  honored 
(the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  hear  it,  is 
honored)  by  the  church  of  Rome  as  a  saint; 
nay,  as  a  martyr;  and  his  festival  is  kept  to 
this  day,  on  the  29th  of  July.  This  honor  was 
conferred  on  him  in  the  ages  of  darkness  and 
ignorance,  upon  the  authority  of  his  fabulous 
Acts,  and  a  more  fabulous  pontifical,  from 
which  his  Acts  seem  to  have  been  copied. 
In  the  pontifical  it  is  said,  that  Felix  declared 
Constantius,  who  had  been  twice  baptized, 
an  heretic  ;  and  was  therefore,  by  an  order 
from  the  incensed  emperor,  apprehended,  and 
privately  beheaded,  with  many  ecclesiastics 
and  laymen,  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  on  the 
11th  of  November.  It  is  added,  that  the 
presbyter  Damasus  privately  conveyed  his 
body  to  a  church,  which  Felix  had  built,  and 
there  interred  it;  and  that,  upon  his  death,  the 
see  remained  vacant  for  the  space  of  thirty- 
eight  days. 2  In  the  Acts  of  Felix  we  read, 
that  Constantius  was  rebaptized  by  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Nicomedia;  that  Felix  having,  on 
that  account,  declared  him  an  heretic,  he  was 
driven  from  the  see  of  Rome,  and  Liberius 
replaced  on  it;  that  Felix  thereupon  retired 
into  the  country,  but  was  brought  back  by  the 
emperor's  orders,  and  beheaded  on  the  10th  of 
November ;  that  his  body  was  interred  on  the 
20th  of  the  same  month  in  a  church,  which  he 
had  built  while  he  was  a  presbyter:  And  we 
keep  his  festival,  adds  the  author,  on  the  29th 
of  July.'  Anastasius  has  copied  the  pontifi- 
cal, word  for  word,  except  that  he  pretends 
Felix  to  have  been  beheaded  at  Cora,  in  the 
Campagna  of  Rome;*  though  he  has  told  us, 
in  the  foregoing  page,  that  he  "  died  in 
peace,"  a  phrase  never  used  in  speaking  of 
martyrs,  on  the  29th  of  July,  at  his  estate  on 
the  road  to  Porto. ^  The  city  of  Cere,  now 
Cerventera,  in  Tuscany,  honors  Felix  to  this 
day,  as  their  chief  patron  or  protector.  In 
those  dark  times  legends  alone  were  in  re- 
quest, and  all  other  books,  even  the  Scripture 
itself,  quite  out  of  date  and  neglected.  No 
Nvonder  therefore  that  such  absurdities,  how- 
ever inconsistent  with  history,  were  swallow- 
ed without  straining;  and  Felix,  for  his  pre- 
tended zeal  and  constancy,  ranked  among  the 
holy  martyrs.  For  I  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  the  most  learned  men,  at  that  time,  in  the 
church,  knew  nothing  of  Felix  but  what  they 
had  learned  from  his  fabulous  Acts,  and  from 
the  above-mentioned  pontifical.  That  I  may 
not  be  thought  to  exaggerate,  I  shall  allege 
one  instance  of  the  ignorance  of  past  times: 
Gulielmus  a  Sancto  Amore,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  13th  century,  knew  that, 
in  the  time  of  Hilarius,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  a 
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pope,  with  most  of  the  bishops,  had  fallen 
into  heresy.  He  did  not  even  pretend  to  be 
so  well  versed  in  history  as  to  know  for  cer- 
tain who  the  pope  was;  but,  indulging  a  con- 
jecture, which  he  thought  probable  enough, 
he  named  Anastasius  II.,  who  died  in  498, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
time  of  Hilarius;  so  that  he  was  an  utter 
stranger  to  the  history  of  Pope  Liberius,  and 
consequently  to  that  of  the  antipope  Felix. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  like  ignorance  in  more 
early  times,  the  apotheosis  of  our  pretended 
martyr  had  never  taken  place.  Be  that  as  it 
will,  during  the  ages  of  darkness  he  held  un- 
disturbed the  rank  to  which  he  had  been  thus 
raised  :  but  when  the  dawn  of  knowledge  be- 
gan to  appear,  and  it  was  discovered  at  last 
from  contemporary  and  unexceptionable  wri- 
ters, who  Felix  was,  the  church  of  Rome  was 
ashamed  to  own  him  among  her  saints.  On 
tiie  other  hand,  to  degrade  him  had  been 
giving  a  fatal  blow  to  the  pope's  authority, 
and  rendering  it  for  ever  precarious,  in  so  ma- 
terial a  point  as  that  of  canonization.  Felix 
therefore  was,  at  all  events,  to  keep  his  place  in 
heaven ;  his  sanctity  was  to  be  confirmed,  and 
the  world  imposed  upon  by  some  contrivance 
or  other,  capable  of  utterly  defeating  the  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients. 

This  point  being  settled,  to  prevent  all  sus- 
picion of  deceit,  or  underhand  dealings.  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  declared,  in  1582,  his  intention 
of  having  the  cause  of  Felix  impartially  exa- 
mined. In  order  to  this,  he  appointed  Baro- 
nius,  employed  at  that  time  in  reforming  the 
Roman  martyrology,  to  put  in  writing  what- 
ever could  be  objected  against  Felix,  and 
Cardinal  Santorio  to  answer  his  objections, 
and  collect  likewise  in  writing  all  that  could 
be  said  in  favor  of  his  new  client,  that  the 
pope  might  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  merits  of  the  cause  before  he  came  to  a 
final  decision.  This  conduct  in  Gregory  has 
been  censured  by  some  over-zealous  divines 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  if  he  had  thereby 
given  the  world  occasion  to  think  that  he 
questioned  the  infallibility  of  his  predeces- 
sors, who  had  honored  Felix  as  a  saint.'  But 
Gregory  well  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and 
how  the  whole  would  end.  In  compliance 
with  his  orders,  Baronius  wrote  a  dissertation, 
which  he  himself  calls  a  volume,  and  not  a 
short  one,^  to  prove  that  Felix  was  neither  a 
saint  nor  a  martyr.  As  he  had  truth  on  his 
side.  Cardinal  Santorio,  thousrh  a  man  of 
learning,  could  neither  answer  his  arguments, 
nor  offer  any  thing  in  so  desperate  a  cause 
worthy  of  himself.  He  often  addressed  him- 
self in  his  prayers  to  his  client,  entreating 
him  to  undertake  his  own  cause,  by  suggest- 
ing to  him  what  might  be  alleged  in  his 
defence.  Bui  the  client  was  no  less  at  a 
stand  than  the  advocate.    Some  other  person, 


«  Leuchesini  de  infall.  sed.  Rom.  p  97;  Rossi  vicario 
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therefore,  must  interpose :  and  whom  did  the 
carrying  or  losing  such  a  cause  more  nearly 
concern  than  the  pope,  since  his  authority  in 
a  most  essential  point  was  at  stake?  This 
was  a  nice  affair,  and  to  be  managed  with 
great  art  and  dexterity.  Gregory,  therefore, 
having  often  heard  both  sides,  in  a  full  con- 
gregation of  cardinals,  without  betraying  the 
least  partiality  for  Felix,  appointed  them  to 
meet  for  the  last  time  on  the  28th  of  July,  the 
eve  of  the  pretended  saint's  festival,  judging 
that  the  most  proper  time  to  play  off  with 
good  success  the  trick,  which  he  had  kept  the 
whole  time  in  petto.  The  cardinals  met  on 
the  day  appointed ;  Baronius  quite  silenced 
his  adversary;  the  whole  assembly  was  fully 
convinced  that  Felix  was  no  saint,  no  mar- 
tyr; the  pope  himself  seemed  to  fall  in  with 
the  rest,  and  accordingly  rose  up  to  declare, 
as  was  thought,  the  unhappy  Felix  fallen 
from  heaven ;  when  a  great  noise  was  all  on 
a  sudden  heard  at  the  door,  and  immediately 
a  messenger  entered,  who,  after  uttering  these 
words,  "  holy  Felix,  pray  for  us,"  acquainted 
the  pope  and  the  cardinals  that  the  body  of 
Felix  was  just  discovered.  Hereupon  they 
all  repaired  in  great  haste  to  the  church  of 
Cosmas  and  Damianus,  where  the  miraculous 
discovery  had  been  made  ;  and  there  saw,  in 
a  marble  coffin  of  an  extraordinary  size,  on 
one  side  the  bodies  of  Mark,  Marcellianus,  and 
Tranquillinns ;  and  on  the  other  that  of  Felix, 
with  this  inscription  on  a  stone  that  lay  by  it, 
"The  body  of  Saint  Felix,  who  condemned 
Constantius."'  Hereupon  the  Te  Deum  was 
sung  with  great  solemnity  for  the  triumph  of 
truth :  Felix  was  declared  worthy  of  the 
veneration  and  worship  that  had  till  then  been 
paid  him,  and  a  place  was  allowed  him  among 
the  other  saints  in  the  Roman  martyrolog)', 
where  it  is  said,  that  "he  was  driven  from 
his  see  for  defending  the  Catholic  faith,  by 
Constantius,  an  Arian  emperor,  and  privately 
put  to  death  at  Cere,  now  Cervetera,  in  Tus- 
cany." Baronius,  transported  with  joy,  as  he 
himself  declares,^  at  so  miraculous  and  sea- 
sonable a  discovery,  immediately  yielded,  not 
to  his  antagonist  Santorio,  but  to  Felix,  who 
had  evidently  inte-^posed ;  and,  taking  that 
interposition  for  a  satisfactory  answer  to  all 
his  arguments,  he  immediately  retracted 
whatever  he  had  said,  and  consigned  to  the 
flames  whatever  he  had  written  in  opposition 
to  Felix.*  Thus,  to  maintain  a  chimerical 
prerogative,  they  sport  with  truth  ;  betray 
into  error  those  who  confide  in  them  ;  and, 
turning  the  worst  of  men  into  saints,  honor 
vice  with  the  greatest  reward  they  can  bestow 
on  virtue. 

That  this  pretended  discovery  was  nothing 
hut  a  contrivance  to  confirm  the  martyrdom  of 
Felix,  and  impose  upon  the  world,  is  mani- 
fest ;  and  that  the  pontifical,  and  his  acts,  on 
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which  his  martyrdom  was  originally  founded, 
were  a  no  less  palpable  and  gross  imposition, 
may  be  easily  demonstrated.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  Marcellinus  and  Faustinas,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Felix  and  Liberius  at 
Rome,  tell  us,  in  express  terms,  that  Felix, 
"who  had  been  substituted  to  Liberius,  died 
on  the  22d  of  November,  3G5,'"  that  is,  four 
j-ears  after  the  death  of  Constantius,  by  whom 
he  is  said,  in  his  Acts,  and  in  the  pontifical, 
to  have  been  martyred.  Athanasius  assures 
us,^  and  with  him  agree  Philostorgius,^  and 
the  Chronicle  of  Alexandria,*  that  Constan- 
tius was  not  baptized  till  at  the  point  of  death, 
"when  he  received  that  sacrament  at  the  hands 
of  Euzoius,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Antioch.  And 
3'et  both  the  Acts  of  Felix  and  the  pontifical 
will  have  him  to  have  been  twice  baptized 
before  his  death  ;  for  it  was  on  this  account 
that  Felix  is  said  to  have  declared  him  a 
heretic.  This  declaration  Baronius  improves 
into  a  solemn  excommunication;  and,  being 
become,  after  the  above-mentioned  discover}', 
a  most  zealous  advocate  for  Felix,  tells  us, 
that  the  holy  martyr  was  no  sooner  placed  on 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  than,  changing  his 
conduct,  he  separated  himself  from  the  com- 
munion of  those  by  whom  he  had  been  raised, 
and  boldly  thundered  an  anathema  against 
the  emperor  himself.^  What  a  pity  that 
Athanasius  was  not  better  acquainted  with 
the  conduct  of  Felix!  for  if  he  had,  he  would 
never  have  styled  him  "a  monster  placed  on 
the  see  of  Rome  by  the  malice  of  antichrist." 
Such  an  attempt,  unheard  of  till  that  time, 
must  have  made  a  great  noise ;  and  yet  I  find 
it  was  heard  by  none  but  Baronius,  who  lived 
at  so  great  a  distance.  I  may  add,  that  ihere 
was  no  room  for  an  excommunication  against 
Constantius,  who  was  still  a  catechumen, 
and  consequently  did  not  partake  of  the  sacred 
mysteries. 

The  Roman  Catholic  writers,  to  save  the 
credit  of  Felix,  maintained  him  to  have  been, 
at  least  for  some  time,  lawful  pope.  But,  to 
confute  whatever  has  been  or  can  be  said  by 
them  in  his  favor,  without  entering  into  a 
detail  of  the  many  sophistical  and  nnconclu- 
sive  arguments,  false  assertions,  and  ground- 
less suppositions,  with  which  they  endeavor 
to  disguise  the  truth,  and  confound  their 
leaders,  I  argue  thus  :  that  Liberius  was  law- 
fully chosen,  and  Felix  unlawfully,  is  past 
all  dispute.  Now,  upon  the  full  of  Liberius, 
either  there  was,  or  there  was  not,  a  new 
election:  if  there  was  not,  Liberius  continued 
to  be  lawful  bishop;  or  if  by  his  fall  he  for- 
feited his  dignity,  as  some  think  he  did,  the 
see  became  vacant;  for  nothing  subsequent 
to  the  unlawful  election  of  Felix  could  render 
it  lawful.  If  tlrere  was  a  new  election,  and 
Felix  was  lawfully  cliosen,  Liberius  from  that 
minute  either  ceased  to  be  pope,  or  there  were 
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two  lawful  popes  at  a  time.  The  latter  they 
will  not  admit,  lest  they  should  turn  the 
church  into  a  monster  with  two  heads.  They 
must  therefore  allow  Felix  to  have  been  law- 
ful pope,  and  Liberius  an  antipope,  till  the 
see  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  former. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  new  election  is 
quite  groundless,  highly  improbable,  and 
absolutely  repugnant  to  what  we  read  in  the 
ancient  and  contemporary  writers.  It  is  quite 
groundless;  for  though  I3ellarmine  speaks  of 
a  new  election  with  as  much  confidence  as  if 
he  had  been  one  of  the  electors,'  yet  we  find 
not  the  least  hint  of  it  in  any  of  the  writers 
of  those  times,  who  would  not  have  passed 
over  in  silence  so  remarkable  an  event,  had  it 
come  to  their  knowledge.  It  is  highly  im- 
probable ;  for  Liberius  was  greatly  beloved 
by  the  whole  people,  and  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  clergy;  and  Felix  hated  to  such  a 
degree,  that  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Rome, 
not  one  ever  appeared  in  the  church  while  he 
was  in  it;^  nay,  he  was  by  all  avoided,  even 
in  the  streets  and  other  public  places,  as  if  he 
had  carried  about  with  him  a  contagion.^  Is 
it  not  therefore  altogether  improbable,  that 
the  people  and  clergy  should  depose  the  man, 
whom  in  a  manner  they  adored,  for  com- 
municating with  the  Arians,  and  appoint  one 
in  his  room,  who  likewise  communicated 
with  them,  and  was  universally  detested, 
avoided,  and  abhorred  ■?  Ami  yet  all  this  is 
gravely  supposed  by  Bellarmine.*  Lastly, 
the  election  of  P'elix  is  repugnant  to  what  we 
read  in  the  ancient  writers,  who  all  speak  of 
him  as  an  antipope,  and  an  intruder.  Optatus, 
who  lived  at  that  very  time,  and  St.  Austin, 
who  flourished  soon  after,  have  not  allowed 
him  a  place  in  their  catalogues  of  the  bishops 
of  Rome.  Theodoret  takes  no  notice  of  him 
in  his  catalogues  of  the  bishops  of  the  chief 
cities.  St.  Jerom  and  Prosper  count  Liberius 
the  thirty-fourth  bishop  of  Rome,  and  Dama- 
sup,  who  succeeded  him,  the  thirty-fifth ;  a 
plain  indication  that  they  did  not  look  upon 
Felix  as  lawful  bishop.  Among  the  moderns, 
Onuphrius  Panvinius,  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Popes,  printed  in  1557,  some  years  before  the 
discovery  of  Felix's  body,  calls  Novatian  the 
first  antipope,  and  Felix  the  second.  But  his 
book  was  prohibited  in  1583,  the  year  after 
the  second  canonization  of  Felix.  The 
writers,  who  came  after,  took  warning;  and 
such  of  them  as  thought  it  base  to  concur  in 
deceiving  mankind,  since  it  was  not  safe  to 
undeceive  them,  chose  to  waive  this  subject, 
but  not  without  giving  some  broad  bints  of 
what  they  believed  in  their  hearts.  Thus  F. 
Labbp,5  and  Cardinal  Bona,^  take  no  notice 
of  this  Felix,  but  call  Pope  Felix,  who  was 
raised  to  the  see  of  Rome  in  485,  the  second 
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spotted.'  Theodoret,^  and  Eusebius,''  extol 
him  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  prudence, 
wisdom,  and  learning,  which  gave  great 
weight  to  his  opinion  in  the  many  councils  at 
which  he  assisted,  and  often  presided.  In 
the  year  300,  he  was  present  at  the  council 
of  Eliberis,  or  Illeberis,  in  Spain,  famous  for 
the  severity  of  its  canons;  and,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, made  even  then  a  considerable  figure; 
since,  in  the  Acts  of  that  council,  he  is  named 
in  the  second  place  after  Felix  of  Acci,  now 
Guadix,  in  Andalusia,  who  probably  pre- 
sided.'* Three  years  after  broke  out  the  per- 
secution of  Maximian  Hercules,  in  which 
Osius  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal,  his 
constancy,  and  his  sufferings ;  for,  having 
with  great  intrepidity  confessed  his  faith 
before  the  pagan  magistrates,  he  was  by  them 
imprisoned,  and  kept  under  a  very  close  and 
painful  confinement  for  the  space  of  two 
years,  that  is,  from  the  year  303  to  305, 
when,  upon  the  abdication  of  Maximian  and 
Dioclesian,  he  was  set  at  liberty  by  Constan- 
tius  Chlorus,  the  father  of  Constantine  the 
Great.5  He  is  honored  by  Athanasius,^  by 
the  council  of  Sardica,  and  by  most  of  the 
ancients,  with  the  title  of  confessor,  which 
w'as  given  to  such  as  had  suffered  imprison- 
ment, torments,  or  exile,  but  had  not  died,  for 
the  confession  of  the  faith.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  and  revered  by  Constantine,  not 
only  as  a  confessor,  but  as  a  person  of  extra- 
ordinary wisdom  and  probity;''  whence  he  is 
thought  to  have  been  one  of  the  prelates  whom 
that  prince  consulted  in  311,*  and  kept  with 
him  to  instruct  him  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Some  think  that  Osius 
was  meant  by  the  Egyptian  priest  come  from 
Spain,  to  whom  Zosimus  ascribes  the  change 
made  by  Constantine  in  point  of  religion.' 
The  church  of  Cordoua  was,  out  of  regard  to 
him,  enriched  by  Constantine  with  many 
valuable  presents,  whence  he  is  said  to  have 
been  very  rich.'"  But  what  use  he  made  of 
his  ^-ealth  we  may  learn  from  Athanasius, 
who  assures  us,  that  no  one  in  want  ever  ap- 
plied to  him  without  being  relieved,  and 
receiving  the  supply  he  demanded."  In  the 
famous  dispute,  which  I  have  taken  notice  of 
in  Its  proper  place,  between  Caecilianus  and 
the  Donatists  of  Africa,  Osius  undertook,  with 
great  zeal,  the  defence  of  the  former,  and  pre- 
vailed in  the  end  upon  Constantine  to  espouse 
his  cause,  and  declare  against  the  Donatists,'^ 
whom  he  thenceforth  punished  with  great 
severity,  taking  their  churches  from  them,  and 
sending  the  most  obstinate  among  them  into 
exile.     Constantine  being  become  master  of 


pope  of  that  name.  Felix  I.  was  martyred 
under  Aurelian  in  274,  as  we  have  related 
elsewhere.'  F.  Labbe,  at  the  death  of  Felix 
II.,  which  happened  in  492,  adds,  that  he 
was  the  third  of  that  name,  according  to 
Baronius.^  Had  Felix  never  been  canonized, 
no  man  would  have  been  so  regardless  of  his 
own  reputation  as  to  undertake  his  defence; 
but  Gregory  having  declared  him  a  saint,  and, 
by  such  a  declaration,  linked  his  cause  with 
infallibility  in  a  most  essential  point,  the 
hired  champions  of  that  see  found  themselves 
under  an  indispensable  obligation  of  entering 
the  lists;  which  I  need  not  say  they  have 
done  to  no  purpose. 

The  fall  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  orthodox  party,  inspired  the 
emperor  with  great  hopes  of  succeeding  in 
the  design  he  had  formed  of  utterly  abolishing 
the,  orthodox  faith  :  he  found  there  were  but 
few  bishops  whose  virtue  was  proof  against 
the  frowns  and  resentment  of  the  court.  In 
the  council  held  at  Aries  in  353,  they  had  all 
to  a  man  chosen  rather  to  communicate  with 
the  Arians,  than  be  driven  from  their  sees  :  in 
that  which  was  convened  two  years  after,  at 
Milan,  only  three  bishops  were  found,  namely, 
Dionysius  bishop  of  that  city,  Lucifer  of 
Cagliari,  and  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  who, 
equally  unmoved  by  threats  and  promises, 
had  maintained  the  truth  with  the  loss  of  their 
(iignity.  The  example  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  had  been  followed  by  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  bishops  of  Italy.  But  what  above 
all  encouraged  the  emperor  to  pursue  the 
scheme  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  was  the  fall 
of  the  celebrated  Osius  bishop  of  Cordoua,  in 
the  hundredth  year  of  his  age,  and  sixtj'- 
second  of  his  episcopacy.  As  the  name  of 
Osius  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  those  times,  and  his  fall 
is  alleged  by  the  ancients  as  a  memorable 
instance  of  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
however  strengthened  and  improved  by  a  long 
practice  of  the  most  eminent  virtues,  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  so  remarkable  an  event  will 
not,  I  hope,  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader,  or 
thought  foreign  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

Osius  was  a  native  of  Spain,''  born,  accor''- 
ing  to  some,  in  Cordoua,  about  the  year  256, 
and  raised,  in  regard  of  his  extraordinary 
merit,  to  the  see  of  that  city  in  295.*  He  was 
even  then  conspicuous  for  the  firmness  of  his 
faith,  and  the  purity  of  his  life,  says  Sozo- 
men."  Athanasius,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  him,  speaks  of  him  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  esteem,  calling  him  a  man  truly 
holy,  according  to  the  Greek  signification  of 
his  name;  one  in  whose  conduct  even  his 
most  inveterate  enemies  could  discover  no- 
thing that  was  not  commendable,  his  life 
being  irreprehensible,  and  his  reputation  un- 
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the  east  in  the  year  323,  his  first  care  was  to 
put  an  end  to  the  unhappy  divisions  that 
reigned  in  those  churches  about  the  celebra- 
tion of  Easter,  and  some  other  controverted 
points.  With  this  view  he  despatched  Osius 
into  the  east,  who,  upon  his  arrival  there, 
summoned  a  council  to  meet  at  Alexandria, 
which,  under  his  influence,  condemned  the 
heresy  of  Sabellius,  put  a  stop  to  the  schism 
of  one  Colluthus,  and  greatly  allayed  the 
animosity  of  the  contending  parties  about  the 
day  on  which  Easter  was  to  be  kept.'  On 
his  return  to  court,  the  account  he  gave  of  the 
Arians,  whose  heresy  he  had  endeavored  in 
vain  to  suppress,  made  so  deep  an  impression 
in  the  mind  of  the  emperor,  that,  for  a  long 
time,  he  continued  highly  prejudiced  against 
them.'  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Osius  that 
Constantine  assembled  the  council  of  Nice  in 
325,  at  which  he  assisted,  and  distinguished 
himself  above  the  rest  ;^  for  of  all  the  councils 
he  was  the  head  and  leader,  as  Athanasius 
styles  him.'*  By  him  was  worded  and  drawn 
up  the  famous  Nicene  symbol  or  creed,  as  we 
are  told  in  express  terms  by  Athanasius.^  He 
presided  at  the  council  of  Sardica,  which,  at 
his  request,  was  assembled  by  the  Emperor 
Constans  in  347.®  From  that  council  he 
retired  to  his  bishopric,  and  continued  there 
undisturbed  till  the  year  355,  when  Constan- 
tius  seeing  himself  master  of  the  west,  as  well 
as  of  the  east,  undertook  to  oblige  all  the 
bishops  to  condemn  Athanasius,  whose  cause 
was  looked  upon  as  inseparable  from  that  of 
the  orthodox  faith.  As  Osius  had  on  all  oc- 
casions declared  highly  in  his  fevor,  and  the 
example  of  a  prelate  so  venerable  for  his  age, 
for  the  glorious  title  of  Confessor,  and  the 
figure  he  had  made  for  many  years  in  the 
church,  greatly  prejudiced  the  world  against 
the  enemies  of  the  persecuted  bishop,  the 
emperor  resolved  to  deprive,  if  possible,  the 
orthodox  party  of  so  powerful  a  support. 
With  this  view  he  ordered  Osius  to  repair  to 
Milan,  where  the  court  then  was,  well  know- 
ing that  he  was  not,  like  most  other  bishops, 
to  be  terrified  with  threatening  letters.  Osius, 
in  compliance  with  the  emperor's  orders,  set 
out  without  delay  from  Cordoua,  notwith- 
standing his  great  age;  and,  arriving  at 
Milan,  was  there  received  by  the  emperor 
with  all  the  respect  that  was  due  to  the  "  fa- 
ther of  bishops,"  as  he  was  styled.  Con- 
stantius  entertained  him  for  some  days  with 
the  utmost  civility,  hoping  by  that  means  to 
bring  him  into  his  vievi^s;  but  he  no  sooner 
named  Athanasius  to  him,  than  the  zealous 
prelate,  well  knowing  the  drift  of  his  dis- 
course, and  armed  against  all  temptations, 
interrupted  him  with  declaring,  that  he  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  not  one,  hut  a  thousand 
lives,  in  so  just  a  cause;  nay,  he  even  repri- 
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manded  the  emperor  with  great  freedom,  who, 
out  of  an  awful  reverence  for  a  prelate  of  his 
years,  authority,  and  figure,  heard  him  with 
great  patience,  and  not  only  forbore  offering 
him  any  violence,  but  gave  him  leave  to  return 
unmolested  to  his  see.' 

The  mild  treatment  Osius  met  with  gave 
great  uneasiness  to  the  Arian  party,  especially 
to  the  two  bishops,  Ursacius  and  Valens,  who 
thereupon  never  ceased  soliciting  the  emperor 
to  proceed  with  vigor  against  the  only  man 
who,  they  said,  was  capable  of  obstructing 
his  great  and  pious  designs.  They  were 
powerfully  seconded  by  the  eunuchs,  who 
prevailed  in  the  end  upon  the  emperor,  as  they 
bore  a  great  sway  at  court,  to  try  anew  the 
firmness  and  constancy  of  so  celebrated  a 
champion.  Constantius  therefore  wrote  seve- 
ral letters  to  him,  treating  him  in  some  with 
great  respect,  and  styling  him  his  father,  but 
menacing  him  in  others,  and  naming  to  him 
the  bishops  whom  he  had  banished  for  re- 
fusing to  condemn  a  man  whom  most  bishops, 
and  several  councils,  had  already  condemned.* 
Osius,  inflexible  and  unmoved,  answered  the 
emperor  by  a  letter  worthy  of  himself,  and 
the  great  reputation  he  had  acquired.  It  has 
been  conveyed  to  us  by  Athanasius,  and  no- 
thing can  be  said  stronger  in  that  bishop's 
defence ;  for  he  there  shows  unanswerably, 
that,  whatever  crimes  might  be  alleged  against 
him,  his  only  guilt  was  a  steady  adherence  to 
the  faith  of  Nice.^  But  Constantius.  without 
hearkening  to  the  reasons  he  urged  in  justifica- 
tion of  his  own  and  Athanasius's  conduct, 
without  paying  the  least  regard  to  the  earnest 
prayers  and  entreaties,  to  the  paternal  exhor- 
tations and  admonitions,  of  so  venerable  a 
prelate,  ordered  him  to  quit  his  see  forthwith, 
and  repair  to  Sirmium,  where  he  was  kept  a 
whole  year  in  a  kind  of  exile.  But,  unaffected 
with  the  many  hardships  he  suftered  there, 
with  the  loss  of  his  dignity,  with  the  inhuman 
treatment  of  his  relations,  who  were  all  per- 
secuted, stripped  of  their  estates,  and  reduced 
to  beggary  on  his  account,  Osius  still  stood 
up  in  defence  of  Athanasius.  still  rejected 
with  indignation  the  proposals  of  his  ene- 
mies,* striving  to  induce  him  at  least  to  com- 
municate with  them.  They  therefore  resolved 
to  proceed  to  open  force,  and  either  to  gain 
over  to  their  party  a  man  of  his  figure  and 
rank,  or,  hy  removing  him  out  of  the  wa)',  to 
deprive  the  orthodox  of  their  main  support.^ 
Accordingly,  with  the  emperor's  consent  and 
approbation,  they  caused  him  first  to  be 
closely  confined,  and  afterwards  to  be  cruelly 
beaten;  and  lastly  to  be  put  to  the  rack,  and 
most  inhumanly  tortured,  as  if  he  had  been 
the  worst  of  criminals.®  Even  against  such 
exquisite  torments  the  firmness  of  his  mind 
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was  proof  for  some  time;  but  the  weakness 
of  his  body  obliged  him  in  a  manner  to  yield 
at  last,  and  communicate  with  Ursacius  and 
Valens.'  Athanasius  seems  to  insinuate,  in 
some  places,  that  he  signed  his  condemna- 
tion ;*  but  in  another  he  expressly  denies  it.^ 
Sulpitius  Severus  thinks  he  was  guilty  of  no 
other  crime  but  that  of  communicating  with 
the  Arians.'*  Athanasius  only  says,  that  he 
consented  to  communicate  with  Ursacius  and 
Valens.*  However,  that  he  did  not  stop 
there,  but  signed  the  Arian  confession  of  Sir- 
mium,  is  but  too  manifest  from  several  unex- 
ceptionable and  contemporary  writers.  Phoe- 
badius  bishop  of  Agen,  in  France,  in  his 
answer  written  at  this  very  time  to  the  Arians, 
bragging  that  their  doctrine  had  been  ap- 
proved and  embraced  by  the  great  Osius, 
allows  the  fact;  but  adds,  that  he  was  induced 
thereunto  by  force,  and  not  conviction.^  Mar- 
cellinus  and  Faustinus,  who  wrote  at  the  same 
time,  say,  that  Osius  set  his  hand,  but  never 
yielded  his  heart,  to  the  Arian  impiety.'' 
Nay,  Hilarius  bishop  of  Poitiers  supposes  the 
Sirmian  Confession  of  Faith  to  have  been 
drawn  up  by  Osius  and  Potamus;  for  he 
often  calls  it,  "The  heresy,  the  blasphemies, 
the  wild  and  mad  conceits  of  Osius  and 
Potamus."^  Vigilius  Tapsensis  ranks  Osius 
with  Ursacius,  "and  the  other  wicked  men. 
who  composed  the  sacrilegious  confession  of 
Sirmium."^  Socrates  writes,  that  he  signed 
the  Sirmian  symbol;'"  Sozomen,  that  he  con- 
sented to  the  suppression  of  the  words 
Omoousion,  and  Omoiousion;"  and  Eusebius 
of  Vercelli  bestows  high  encomiums  on 
Gregory  bishop  of  Elvira,  for  opposing  the 
great "  transgressor  Osius. ""*  Potamus,  whom 
I  have  mentioned  above,  was  Bishop  of 
Lisbone,  and  a  most  sanguine  stickler  for  the 
orthodox  party  ;  but  upon  the  emperor's 
yielding  to  him  some  lands  of  the  imperial 
demesne,  that  lay  very  convenient  for  him, 
he  changed  sides,  and  became  a  most  zealous 
champion  of  the  Arian  doctrine;'^  insomuch 
that  he  is  ranked  by  Phffibadius  with  Ursa- 
cius and  Valens,  the  two  great  apostles  of  the 
Arians." 

The  fall  of  the  great  Osius,  whom  the 
orthodox  party  looked  upon  as  their  invincible 
hero,  surprised  the  whole  world. '^  Some 
could  not  believe  it;  others  ascribed  it  to  his 
great  age,  which  might  have  weakened  his 
judgment."'  It  was  immediately  published 
all  over  the  east,  and  great  rejoicings  were 
made  on  the  occasion,  by  the  bishops  in  those 
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'  Visil.  in  Eutychian.  1.  5,  n.  3.  i"  Socr  1.  2,  c.  31. 

I  Soz.  I.  4,  c.  12.  11 HU  fV32.  2.  p.  4. 

>  Marcell.  et  Faust,  p.  34.  i«  Phoebad.  p.  169 
5  Idem,  p.  180  ;  iSoz.  1.  4,  c.  12. 

'  Sulp.  1.  2,  p.  ICl,  162. 


parts,  who  looked  upon  such  a  conquest  as  a 
signal  victory  over  the  orthodox.'  Phoeba- 
dius  tells  us,  that  the  chief  argument  alleged 
by  the  Arians,  in  favor  of  their  doctrine, 
against  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  was  "the  con- 
version of  Osius,"  as  they  styled  it.^  Here 
Davidius  pleases  himself  with  ridiculing, 
and  indeed  very  justly,  this  and  several  other 
conversions,  greatly  boasted  by  the  Arians; 
but  he  must  give  me  leave  to  put  him  in  mind, 
that  he  ridicules,  at  the  same  time,  the  many 
conversions  which  his  church  is  constantly 
boasting,  since  most  of  them,  especially  those 
thus  made  in  the  new  world,  have  been  owing 
to  arguments  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of 
Osius,  and  other  Arian  proselytes,  and  were 
not  perhaps  at  all  more  sincere.  Hilarius, 
Bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  lived  at  this  time  in 
exile,  amidst  the  Arians  in  Phrygia,  seems 
not  to  be  well  informed  as  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  fall  of  Osius ;  else  he  had  made 
some  allowance  for  the  barbarous  and  inhu- 
man treatment  the  unhappy  prelate  met  with, 
and  not  reflected  on  him  with  so  much  bitter- 
ness and  severity,  saying,  that  it  had  pleased 
God  to  prolong  his  life  till  he  fell,  that  the 
world  might  know  what  he  had  been  before 
he  fell."  That  a  man  in  the  hundredth  year 
of  his  age  should  yield  to  most  exquisite  and 
repeated  torments,  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered 
at:  and  therefore  had  Hilarius  been  better 
informed,  he  had  rather  pitied  than  reproached 
him.  But  the  Arians,  among  whom  he  lived, 
took  care  to  conceal  whatever  could  anyways 
depreciate  their  boasted  victory  :  at  least  that 
Hilarius  was  a  stranger  to  what  Osius  had 
suffered,  is  manifest,  from  his  ascribing  the 
fall  of  that  great  prelate,  not  to  the  cruelty  of 
his  enemies,  but  to  the  too  great  love  he  had 
for  his  sepulchre,''  meaning,  I  suppose,  the 
desire  he  had  of  dying  in  his  native  country, 
and  not  in  exile. 

Osius  having  thus  gratified  the  emperor,  by 
communicating  with  the  Arians,  and  signing 
the  Sirmian  Confession  of  Faith,  he  was  im- 
mediately reinstated  in  his  see,  and  suffered 
to  return  to  his  native  country,  where  he  gave 
some  trouble,  it  seems,  to  the  orthodox 
bishops  ;  for  Gregory  bishop  of  Elvira  is 
highly  commended  by  Eusebius  of  Vercelii, 
who  lived  then  in  exile,  "fcr  opposing  the 
transgressor  Osius,  as  I  have  observed  above. 
The  unfortunate  prelate  did  not  live  long  after 
his  fall,  but  died  in  the  latter  end  of  the  same 
year  357,  according  to  the  most  probable 
opinion.  He  did  not  forget  the  crime  he  had 
committed,  says  Athanasius;^  but  grievously 
complained,  at  the  point  of  death,  of  the  vio- 
lence that  had  been  offered  him,  anathema- 
tized the  heresy  of  Arius,  and  exhorted,  as  by 
his  last  will,  all  mankind  to  reject  it.®  To 
his  repentance  Athanasius,  no  doubt,  alludes, 
where  he  writes,  that  Osius  yielded  only  for 


>  .«!nz   I.  4,  c.  12. 

3  nil.  syn   p.  1S3. 

'  Atiian.  ad  &o\.  p.  141,  et  842. 


2  PhoBliad.  p.  180. 
<  Idem  il).  p.  137 
6  Idem  ib. 
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a  time;'  which  he  says  of  no  other,  not  even 
of  Liberius.  As  for  the  account,  which  some 
writers  give  of  his  trajjical  end,^  it  is  not 
worthy  of  notice.  The  Greek  church  honors 
him  as  a  saint,  and  his  festival  is  kept  on  the 
27th  of  August;^  but  they  are  certainly  mis- 
taken in  supposing  him  to  have  died  in  banish- 
ment. The  case  of  Osius  deserves,  without 
all  doubt,  to  be  greatly  pitied.  But  it  would 
be  still  more  worthy  of  our  pity  and  compas- 
sion, had  he  been  himself  an  enemy  to  all 
persecution.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that 
he  was  the  author  and  promoter  of  the  first 
Christian  persecution.  For  it  was  he  who 
first  stirred  up  (^lonstantine  against  the  Dona- 
tists;  many  of  whom  were  sent  into  exile, 
and  some  even  sentenced  to  death,  nay,  and 
led  to  the  place  of  execution.  1  dare  not 
interpret  the  very  severe  treatment  he  met 
with,  or  his  fall  and  apostasy,  as  a  judgment; 
but  cannot  help  thinking  him,  on  that  consi- 
deration, less  worthy  of  our  compassion  and 
concern  than  a  man  of  his  years  and  merit 
would  otherwise  have  been. 

Constantius,  having  thus  gained  over  to  the 
heterodox  party  the  celebrated  Bishop  of 
Cordoua,  and  sent  those  into  exile  whom  he 
apprehended  most  capable  of  traversing  his 
design,  resolved  to  assemble  a  council,  not 
doubting  but  he  should  be  able,  by  some 
means  or  other,  to  prevail  upon  the  members 
that  composed  it  to  approve  and  embrace  the 
doctrine,  which  he  was  laboring  with  inde- 
fatigable pains  to  establish.  Accordingly  he 
-wrote  to  the  chief  bishops  of  each  province, 
enjoining  them  to  meet  in  the  name  of  the 
rest,  at  an  appointed  time,  in  the  city  of 
Nicomedia. ■•  In  compliance  with  his  orders 
the  bishops  immediately  set  out;  but,  while 
they  were  on  the  road,  they  were  stopped  by 
the  news  that  was  brought  them  of  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  city  of  Nicomedia  by  a  sud- 
den and  most  dreadful  earthquake.  This 
public  calamity  happened  on  the  21th  of 
August,  358,^  and  the  Arians,  in  the  account 
which  they  transmitted  of  it  to  court,  assured 
the  emperor,  that  several  bishops,  who  were 
for  consubstantiality,  had  been  buried  under 
the  ruins  of  the  great  church."  It  was  pro- 
bably, by  this  account,  that  Piiilostorgius 
was  deceived  and  misled,  when  he  wrote, 
that  fifteen  bishops,  who  were  all  defenders 
of  consubstantiality,  were  crushed  to  pieces 
bythefall  of  the  church,  together  with  Cecrops, 
bishop  of  the  city."'  Ikit  Sozomen  assures  us, 
that,  when  the  church  fell,  there  was  not  a 
single  person  in  it ;  and  that  two  bishops 
only  perished  in  the  earthquake,  namely. 
Cecrops,  who  was  an  Arian,  and  a  bishop  of 
Bosporus.^  This  misfortune  obliged  the 
emperor  to  change  the  place  of  the  council ; 


1  Idem  de  frae.  p.  "0  J,  ct  apol.  2,  p.  807. 

9  Vide  Isidor.  de  vir.  ill.  in  Osio,  c.  1. 

3  Mena:a,  p.  20.-?. 

*  Soz.  I.  4,  c.  10,  ot  I.  a,  c.  19;  Athan.  dc  flyn.  p.  87.r 

'  OifS.  Nvss.  de  facto,  p.  70.  •  Soz.  ili. 

Thilost.l.  4,  C.20.  •  Soz.  ib. 


and    accordingly   letters   were    immediately 
despatched  to  all  the  bishops,  ordering  them 
to  repair  to  Nice,  which  city  was  suggested 
to  him  by  Basilius,  the  yemi-Arian  bishop  of 
Ancyra,  with  a  design,  says  Theodoret,'  to 
eclipse  the  glory  and  authority  of  the  first 
council  by  the  confusion  of  two.     Be  that  as 
it  will,  the  bishops  were  ordered  to  meet  there 
early  in  the  summer  of  the  year  359.     Such 
as  were  not  in  a  condition  to  undertake  such 
a  journey,  on  account  of  their  age  or  infirmi- 
ties, were  to  send  priests  or  deacons,  as  their 
deputies,  to  vote  and  act  in  their  name ;  and 
the  council  was  strictly  enjoined  to  transmit 
to  the  emperor  such  decrees  as  they  should 
enact,  that  he  might  examine  them,  and  see 
whether  they  were  agreeable  to  Scripture:  for 
this  purpose  ten  deputies  were  to  he  appointed 
by  the  bishops  of  the  east,  and  the  like  num- 
ber by  those  of  the  west.^     But  while  the 
world  was  expecting  to  see  a  second  o?cume- 
nical  council  assembled  at  Nice,  the  emperor 
all  on  a  sudden  changed  his  mind,  and  instead 
of  one,  resolved  to  convene  two,  the  one  in  the 
east,  and  the  other  in  the  west.^    This  change 
was  owing  to  tiie  intrigues  of  the  Anomeans, 
or  Pure  Arians,  who,  finding  the  far  greater 
part  of   the  bishops  either  for  the  orthodox 
faith  of  Nice,  or  the  Semi- Arian,  as  established 
in  a  council  at  Antioch,  concluded,  that  there 
would  be   no   means   to   divert  them,  when 
assembled   together,  from  condemning  their 
doctrine  ;  whereas  if  they  were  divided,  they 
did  not  despair  of  being  able  to  manage  both 
assemblies,  or  at  least  one  of  the  two."*     Tliis 
design  of  dividing  the  council  they  privately 
imparted  to  the  eunuch  Eusebius,  their  great 
friend,  and  the  emperor's  chief  favorite,  who, 
highly  applauding  the  scheme,  took  upon  him 
to  get  it  approved  by  Constantius.     And  this 
he   easily  effected,   by    representing,  that  a 
general   council   would    put   the  bishops   to 
greater  trouble  and  inconveniences  than  most 
of  them   could  well  bear,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  treasury  to  an  immense  charge;  for 
on  such  occasions  their  expenses  were  defrayed 
by  the  emperor.^     He  therefore  advised  him 
to  assemble  two  councils  at  the  same  time, 
one  in  the  east,  and   the  other  in  the  west, 
which,  he  said,  would  be  less  troublesome  to 
the  bishops,  and  less  expensive  to  the  exche- 
quer.    To  these  reasons  Constantius  acqui- 
esced ;  but,  as  he  was  a  zealous  Semi-Arian, 
Eusebius  kept  him  in  the  dark  as  to  the  true 
motive  of  such  a  change.     Thus  was  Con- 
stantius, and  thus  have  many  princes  been, 
since  his  time,  led,  as  it  were,  hoodwinked, 
by  some    in  whom   they  reposed    an  entire 
confidence,  into  measures  tending  to  promote 
designs  quite  opposite  to  their  own. 

This  point  being  settled,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction  of   the   Anomeans,   Ariminum,   now 

.  Theodor.  I.  1.  c.  22. 

»  Soz.  I.  4,  c.  16 ;  Athan.  dc  syn.  p.  869. 

»  Athan.  ih.  p.  870. 
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Rimini,  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  was  thought  the 
most  proper  place  for  the  western  bishops  to 
meet  at.  But  the  city  of  Nice,  where  the 
general  council  was  to  assemble,  having  suf- 
fered much  by  the  late  earthquake,  the  em- 
peror desired  the  eastern  bishops  might  not 
meet  there,  but  in  whatever  other  place  they 
should  agree  among  themselves  to  be  the  most 
proper  and  convenient.'  This  Theodoret 
ascribes  to  a  particular  providence,  that  would 
not  suffer  the  great  council  of  Nice  to  be  ever 
confounded  with  a  conventicle  of  heretics.^ 
As  the  bishops  could  not  agree  about  the 
place,  and  it  was  not  at  all  probable  they 
should,  the  emperor,  by  the  advice  of  a  few, 
who  were  then  with  him  at  Sirmium,  named 
the  city  of  Seleucia  in  Isauria.^  And  now 
that  the  place  was  settled  for  both  councils, 
Constantius  issued  an  order,  enjoining  not 
only, the  chief  bishops  of  each  province,  as  he 
had  done  the  year  before,  but  all,  without 
exception,  to  repair  to  one  of  the  two  ;*  nay, 
he  despatched  officers  into  the  provinces,  with 
a  strict  charge  to  see  his  order  punctually 
obeyed,  and  put  in  execution.^  The  bishops 
therefore  set  out  from  all  parts  ;  the  public 
carriages,  roads,  and  houses,  were  everywhere 
crowded  with  them  ;  which  gave  great  offence 
to  the  catechumens,  and  no  small  diversion 
to  the  pagans,  who  thought  it  equally  strange 
and  ridiculous,  that  men,  who  had  been  brought 
up  from  their  infancy  in  the  Christian  religion, 
and  whose  business  it  was  to  instruct  others 
in  that  belief,  should  be  constantly  hurrying, 
in  their  old  age,  from  one  place  to  another,  to 
know  what  they  themselves  should  believe.^ 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  complains,  that  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  carriages  were  quite  drained  and  ex- 
hausted, by  the  roaming  about  of  the  Chris- 
tian bishops.'  Their  charges  were  defrayed 
by  the  emperor,  as  I  have  observed  above; 
but  the  bishops  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  that  they 
might  be  the  more  independent,  insisted  upon 
travelling  at  their  own  expense ;  only  three  of 
the  latter,  not  having  wherewithal  to  support 
themselves,  chose  rather  to  be  obliged  to  the 
emperor  than  burdensome  to  their  colleagues, 
who  generously  offered  to  contribute  to  their 
maintenance,everyoneaccordingto  his  ability.^ 
The  western  bishops,  that  is,  those  of  llly- 
ricum,  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain, 
being  assembled  at  Rimini,  in  all  four  hun- 
dred and  upwards,^  the  emperor  wrote  to  Tau- 
rus, the  Praefectus  Prstorio  of  Italy,  charging 
him  to  be  present  at  all  the  debates,  and  not 
to  suffer  the  bishops  to  separate,  till,  in  points 
of  faith,  they  had  all  agreed  :  if  he  succeeded 
therein,  he  was  to  be  rewarded  with  the  con- 
sular dignity.'"   At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to 


1  Soz.  1.  4,  c.  24.  •JTheod.  1.  2,  c.  21. 

3  Socr.  1. 2,  c.  39 ;  Soz.  1. 4,  c.  16. 

4  Hil.  de  syn.  p.  24.  e  Snip.  I.  2,  p.  164. 

6  Athan.  de  syn.  p.  870.  i  Animian.  1.  21,  p.  203. 

8  Snip.  1.4,  c.  17. 

3  Athan.  de  syn.  p.  874 ;  Snip  1.  2,  p.  162 ;  Soz.  p.  563. 
«oHier.  p.  143;  Sulp.  p.  162. 
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the  bishops,  enjoining  them  to  treat  only  of 
such  matters  as  related  to  the  faith,  unity,  and 
order  of  the  church,  and  forbidding  them  to 
meddle,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  with 
what  concerned  the  eastern  bishops,  who,  he 
said,  would  take  care  to  settle  their  own 
affairs,  since  they  were  met  for  that  purpose.' 
This  was  to  prevent  their  entering  upon  the 
cause  of  Athanasius,  whom  he  well  knew  the 
western  bishops  would  have  declared  inno- 
cent. The  emperor's  letter  is  dated  the  27th 
of  May,  359.2  At  this  council  Restitutus 
bishop  of  Carthage  is  supposed  to  have  pre- 
sided, as  he  was,  both  for  piety  and  learning, 
the  most  conspicuous  in  the  assembly.  At 
their  first  meeting,  the  two  Arian  bishops, 
Ursacius  and  Valens,  appeared  with  a  paper 
in  their  hands,  containing  a  new  confession 
of  'faith,  composed  lately  at  Sirmium  by  the 
emperor,  by  a  small  number  of  Arian  and 
Semi-Arian  bishops,  and  several  presbyters 
and  deacons,  who,  after  a  debate,  which  lasted 
the  whole  day,  had  at  length  agreed  to  sup- 
press the  word  consubstantial,  and  introduce 
the  word  like  in  its  room  ;  so  that  the  Son  was 
no  more  to  be  said  consubstantial,  but  like  to 
the  Father  in  all  things ;  the  three  last  words 
Constantius  added,  and,  by  obliging  all  who 
were  present  to  sign  them,  defeated,  say  the 
Semi-Arians,  the  wicked  designs  of  the  here- 
tics, meaning  the  pure  Arians.''  However, 
excepting  those  words,  the  whole  confession 
was  thought  to  favor  their  doctrine  ;■•  whence 
the  Semi-Arians  held  out  till  night,  when  the 
emperor,  well  satisfied  with  the  words  like  in 
all  things,  obliged  them  to  sign  it.  This  con 
fession  of  faith  was  drawn  up,  and  signed,*  on 
the  eve  of  Pentecost,^  that  is,  on  the  22d  or 


1  Hil.  frag.  2,  p.  43,  44.  '  Idem.  ib.  p.  46. 

'Athan.  de  syn.  p.  876;  Hil.  frag.  1,  p.  44;  Epiph. 
haeres.  73,  c.  22. 

*  Hil.  and  Epiph.  ib. 

6  It  was  signed  by  the  few  bishops  who  were  present, 
and  by  a  good  number  of  presbyters  and  deacons.  The 
bishops  were  Marcus  of  Arethusa,  George,  who  had 
been  intruded  into  the  see  of  Alexandria,  Basilius  of 
Ancyra,  Germinius  of  Sirmium,  Hypatianus  of  Hera- 
clea,  Valens,  Ursacius,  and  Pancratius  of  Pelusium, 
(Athan.  de  syn.  p.  873 ;  EpI.  73,  c.  22;  Socr.  1.  2,  c.  29.) 
Valens,  in  signing  it,  added  to  his  name  these  words  : 
/  believe  the  Son  to  be  like  to  the  Father.  He  was  unwill- 
ing to  acknowledge  the  Son  like  to  the  Father  in  all 
things,  agreeably  to  the  confession,  which  he  was  to 
sign,  and  therefore  suppressed  these  words.  But  the 
emperor,  insisting  upon  his  adding  them,  he  took  his 
will  for  the  rule  of  his  faith,  and  added  them  according- 
ly. Basilius  of  Ancyra,  suspecting  some  meaning  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  which  he  held,  to  lie  concealed  and 
disguised  under  those  words,  declared,  that  he  under- 
stood by  them  a  likeness  in  substance,  in  existence,  and  in 
essence  ;  and  that  he  signed  in  this,  and  no  other  sense, 
the  present  symbol.  Not  satisfied  with  this  declaration, 
he  wrote,  some  time  after,  an  exposition  of  the  faith  that 
was  professed  by  him,  and  the  other  Semi-Arian  bishops. 
This  exposition  is,  by  Epiphanius,  styled  a  letter,  and 
was  placed  by  him  after  the  circular  letter  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Ancyra.  The  present  confession  of  Sirmium  is 
commonly  styled  the  third,  but  was,  properly  speaking, 
the  fourth  :  for  before  this,  three  different  Symbols  had 
been  composed  at  Sirmium;  namely,  one  entirely  ortho- 
dox, in  351,  another  altogether  Arian,  in  357,  a  third  Semi- 
Arian,  in  3.58,  and  the  present  in  359.  The  second  Li- 
berius  signed  at  Benca,  and  the  third  at  Sirmium,  upon 
his  arrival  in  that  city. 

6  Hil.  frag.  1,  p.  44  ;  Epiph.  haeres.  73,  c.  22. 
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23d  of  May,  359  :'  Easter  having  fallen  that 
year  on  the  4th  of  April.*  Ursacius  and  Va- 
lens  read  it  to  the  council,  adding,  when  they 
had  done,  that  it  had  been  approved  of  by  the 
emperor,  and  therefore  that  they  ought  all  to 
be  satisfied  with  it,  without  recurring  to  any 
other  councils  or  creeds,  without  demanding 
any  other  confession  of  the  heretics,  or  inquir- 
ing too  narrowly  into  their  doctrine  and  opi- 
nions, which  would  be  attended  with  much 
trouble,  endless  disputes  and  eternal  divisions; 
that  the  catholic  truths,  which  all  men  were 
bound  to  believe,  ought  not  to  be  darkened  with 
metaphysical  terms,  but  expressed  by  words, 
which  all  men  understood ;  and,  lastly,  that  it 
was  quite  idle  to  quarrel  and  make  so  much 
noise  about  a  word  (meaning  the  word  comuh- 
stanlial)  which  none  of  the  inspired  writers  had 
thought  fit  to  make  use  of  in  explaining  the 
mysteries  of  our  holy  religion.''  What  answer 
the  council  returned,  I  can  find  nowhere  re- 
corded. But  a  motion  being  made  soon  after 
to  condemn  and  anathematize  the  Arian  and  all 
other  heresies,  Ursacius  and  his  party  opposed 
it ;  which  alarmed  the  orthodox  bishops,  con- 
cluding from  thence,that  whatever  expressions 
they  made  use  of,  their  belief  was  different 
from  that  of  the  catholic  church.  They  there- 
fore resolved  to  hearken  to  them  no  longer; 
and  accordingly,  without  the  least  regard  to 
their  remonstrances  and  protestations,  they 
condemned,  with  one  consent,  all  heretics  in 
general,  and  that  of  Arius  in  particular;  de- 
clared heretical  the  confession  of  faith  pre- 
sented by  Ursacius  and  Valens ;  confirmed 
that  of  Nice,  and  ordered  the  word  consubstan- 
tial  to  be  retained,  since  the  true  meaning  of 
it  might  be  sufficiently  gathered  from  several 
passages  in  Scripture.''  They  did  not  stop 
here  ;l)ut,  transported  with  zeal  on  the  Arians 
attempting  to  impose  upon  them  by  a  second 
confession  of  faith,  they  declared  them  all, 
and  their  leaders  Ursacius,  Valens,  Germi- 
nius,  and  Caius,  by  name,  ignorant  and  de- 
ceitful men,  impostors,  heretics,  deposed  them 
in  the  council,  and  signed  all  to  a  man  this 
declaration  on  the  21st  of  July  of  the  present 
year  359.5 

With  this  act  they  put  an  end  to  the  ses- 
sions, and  immediately  despatched  ten  depu- 
ties to  acquaint  the  emperor  with  what  had 
passed,  pursuant  to  his  express  command. 
The  like  number  was  sent  by  the  Arians,  who 
had  assisted  at  the  council.  These,  travelling 
with  great  expedition,  arrived  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  the  court  then  was,  some  time 
before  the  others ;  and,  being  immediately 
admitted  to  the  emperor,  they  prejudiced  him 
to  such  a  degree  against  the  orthodox  party, 
that  he  would  not  so  much  as  see  their  depu- 
ties, pretending  to  be  wholly  taken  up  with 
the  affairs  of  the  state.    They  were  therefore 

I  Athan.  de  syn.  p.  875.  a  Buch.  cycl. 

3  Athan.  Soz.  ili.  Theod.  1.  1,  c.  15. 
«  Atlian.  ib.  p.  870;  Soz.  ib.  Hil.  frap.  2,  p.  47,  48. 
s  Athan.  ib.  Socr.  1.  1,  c.  37 ;  Ilil.  Irag.  2,  p.  46. 


obliged  to  deliver  the  letter,  which  the  coun- 
cil had  written  on  this  occasion,  to  one  of  his 
ministers.'  They  expected  every  day  to  be 
admitted  to  an  audience,  or,  at  least,  to  receive 
an  answer,  and  be  dismissed.  But,  after  they 
had  been  thus  kept  for  some  time  in  expecta- 
tion, the  emperor  all  on  a  sudden  left  Constan- 
tinople, in  order  to  head  his  army  against  the 
barbarians,  who  had  broken  into  the  empire. 
He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  one  of  the  min- 
isters came  to  acquaint  them,  that  it  was  the 
emperor's  pleasure  they  should  repair  forth- 
with to  Adrianople,  and  there  wait  his  return.- 
However,  before  he  set  out,  he  wrote  to  the 
council,  giving  them  notice  of  his  sudden 
departure  from  Constantinople ;  and  alleging, 
by  way  of  excuse  for  not  having  seen  or  heard 
their  deputies,  the  present  situation  of  public 
affairs,  which  had  engrossed  his  whole  atten- 
tion, whereas,  the  discussing  and  settling  of 
spiritual  affairs  required  a  mind  quite  free  and 
disengaged  from  all  worldly  cares.  He  con- 
cluded his  short  letter  with  entreating  them 
not  to  think  of  separating  till  he  was  at  lei- 
sure to  settle,  in  conjunction  with  them,  mat- 
ters of  so  great  importance  to  the  church,  and 
the  whole  Christian  world.^  The  design  of 
the  most  wicked  Constantius,  as  Athanasius 
styles  him,"*  was  to  tire  out  the  bishops  with 
such  delays,  hoping  they  would,  in  the  end, 
choose  rather  to  sign  the  last  Sirmian  confes- 
sion, which  he  was  bent  upon  establishing  in 
the  room  of  the  Nicene,  than  to  be  long  kept, 
as  it  were,  in  exile,  at  a  distance  from  their 
sees.^  But  this  he  could  not  compass  for  the 
present,  the  bishops  declaring,  in  their  answer 
to  his  letter,  that  they  could  not,  and  hoped 
they  never  should,  upon  any  consideration 
whatsoever,  depart  from  what  they  had  so 
unanimously  settled  and  decreed.^  Socrates 
writes,  that  the  bishops,  after  having  waited 
some  time  in  vain  for  the  emperor's  answer  to 
their  letter,  left  Rimini,  and  retired  to  their 
respective  sees.''  And  here  he  ends  his  ac- 
count of  that  council.  It  were  greatly  to  be 
wished,  that  nothing  else  could  be  said  of  it; 
but  several  contemporary  and  unexceptionable 
writers,  and  Hilarius  among  the  rest,^  assure 
us,  that  Constantius  changed  at  last  the  faith 
of  the  western  bishops  into  impiety.  Of  this 
deplorable  change  they  give  us  the  following 
account. 

The  Arians,  taking  occasion  from  the  last 
letter  of  the  bishops  at  Rimini  to  incense 
Constantius  against  them,  prevailed  upon  him 
to  order  their  deputies  to  a  city  in  Thrace, 
known  at  that  time  by  the  name  of  Nice,  but 
formerly  called  Ostudizus,  and  placed  by 
Sanson  a  few  leagues  to  the  east  of  Adriano- 
ple. This  place  they  chose,  that  the  symbol, 
which  they  designed  to  impose  upon  them. 

<  Sulp.  1.  2,  p.  163 ;  Athan.  ad  Afr.  p.  934 ;  Hil.  frag. 
2,  p.  36. 
a  Sncr.  ib.  Athan.  de  syn.  p.  930. 
3  Athan.  de  svn.  p.  929,  930.    *  Id.  ib. 
5  Theod.  I.  2,  c.  15,  16.  6  l,).  ib. 
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might  be  confounded  by  the  ignorant  people 
with  that  of  the  great  council  of  Nice  in 
Bithynia.^  The  deputies  no  sooner  arrived 
there,  than  a  confession  of  faith  was  proposed 
to  them  entirely  agreeable  to  the  last  made  at 
Sirmium,  except  that  in  this  new  creed  the 
Son  was  declared  like  to  the  Father,  without 
the  addition  of  the  words  in  all  things.  This 
they  rejected  at  first  with  great  resolution  and 
intrepidity ;  bat  the  Arians  were  no  less  reso- 
lute, and  therefore  left  nothing  unattempted 
they  could  think  of  to  carry  their  point.^  But 
finding  hope  and  fear,  threats  and  promises, 
equally  ineffectual,  they  proceeded  at  last  to 
open  force  and  violence.'  What  kind  of  vio- 
lence was  employed  against  them,  the  author 
does  not  tell  us ;  but  Marcellinus  and  Fausti- 
nus  ascribe  their  retracting  what  they  had  de- 
clared to  be  holy,  and  approving  what  they 
had  condemned  as  impious,  to  the  love  of  their 
sees,  and  the  dread  they  were  in  of  being 
driven  from  them.'*  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is 
certain,  that  they  yielded  at  last ;  that  they 
accepted  and  signed,  without  the  least  limita- 
tion or  restriction,  the  above-mentioned  confes- 
sion of  faith ;  consented  to  the  suppression 
of  the  word  consubstantial ;  declared  void  and 
nuU.all  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Rimini ;  anathematized,  as  heretical, 
all  opinions  contrary  to  the  doctrine  contained 
in  the  said  confession  ;  and,  finally,  admitted 
to  their  communion  Ursacius,  Valens,  Ger- 
minius,  and  Caius,  whom  they  had  not  long 
before  deposed  as  heretics.^  Restitutus,  Bish- 
op of  Carthage,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
prelates  at  that  time  in  the  church,  signed  the 
first,  and  the  other  deputies  after  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  dignity  of  their  sees.  The  emperor, 
transported  with  joy  at  the  news  of  their  com- 
pliance, which  he  looked  upon  as  a  signal 
victory,  gave  them  immediately  leave  to  return 
to  Rimini.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to 
Taurus,  charging  him  anew  not  to  suffer  the 
bishops  to  depart  till  they  had  all  signed  the 
same  confession  of  faith,  and  empowering  him 
to  send  into  exile  such  as  by  their  obstinancy 
should  distinguish  themselves  above  the  rest, 
provided  they  were  not  above  fifteen  in  num- 
ber.^ He  likewise  wrote  to  the  bishops,  com- 
manding them,  on  pain  of  incurring  his  indig- 
nation, to  suppress  for  ever  the  words  substance 
and  consubstantial,  severely  reprimanding  them 
for  presuming  to  depose  Ursacius  and  his 
colleagues,and  assuring  them,  that  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  sees,  till  they 
had  entitled  themselves  to  his  favor  by  an  en- 
tire and  unreserved  compliance  with  his  will."' 
To  this  letter  the  Arians,  who  had  assisted  at 
the  council,  to  the  number  of  eighty,  returned 
a  most  submissive  answer,  and  even  thanked 


«  Theod.  1.  2,  c.  16;  Hil.  in  ann.  p.  122. 
*  M-  ib.  3  nil.  frag.  2,  p.  23. 

<  Marc,  et  Faust,  p.  25. 

»  nil.  frag.  2.  p.  3fi,  3T  ;  Theod.  ib. ;  Sulp.  1.  2.  p.  165. 
6  Athan.  ad  Air.  p.  911 ;  Sulp.  p.  165;  Marc,  et  Faust, 
p.  26;  Hil.  frag.  p.  37. 
'  Athan.  ib.  p.  934. 


the  emperor  for  the  great  pains  he  took  to 
establish  the  true  doctrine.'  However,  Tau- 
rus declared  that  he  could  by  no  means  suffer 
them  to  depart  till  the  rest  had  agreed  with 
them,  and  the  whole  assembly  was  of  one 
mind.  The  orthodox  bishops  showed  at  first 
some  resolution,  and  even  refused  to  communi- 
cate with  their  own  deputies.  But  this  reso- 
lution soon  vanished ;  they  were  eager  to  re- 
turn to  their  sees  ;  the  emperor  was  inflexi- 
ble ;  Taurus  took  care  to  render  the  place  both 
inconvenient  and  disagreeable  to  them.  Some 
therefore  fell  off,  others  followed  their  example, 
the  rest  began  to  waver,  and,  being  so  far  got 
the  better  of,  yielded  soon  after,  and  went  over 
to  the  Arian  party  in  such  crowds,  that  in  a 
very  short  time  the  number  of  the  orthodox 
bishops,  who  continued  steady,  was  reduced  to 
twenty.^  At  the  head  of  these  wasPhcebadius, 
the  celebrated  bishop  of  Agen,  who  seemed 
invincible ;  but  nevertheless  was  overcome  in 
the  end,  not  by  the  menaces  of  the  emperor, 
or  his  prefect,  but  by  the  craft  and  subtil ty  of 
Ursacius  and  Valens,  who,  finding  they  could 
by  no  other  means  prevail  upon  him  to  accept 
the  Sirmian  confession,  declared,  that  to  put 
an  end  to  the  unhappy  divisions  that  had  so 
long  rent  the  church,  they  had  at  last  resolved 
to  agree  to  such  alterations  and  additions  as 
should  be  judged  proper  and  necessary  by  him 
and  his  colleagues.  This  declaration  was  re- 
ceived by  all  with  great  joy :  Phcsbadius  tri- 
umphed, thinking  he  had  carried  his  point, 
and  saved  the  reputation  of  the  council.  To 
the  symbol  were  immediately  added  several 
anathemas  against  the  Arian  heresy,  and  an 
article  declaring  the  Son  equal  to  the  Father, 
without  beginning,  and  before  all  time.  When 
this  article  was  read,  Valens  desired,  that,  in 
order  to  leave  no  room  for  new  disputes  or 
chicanery,  they  would  add,  that  the  Son  was  not 
a  creature  like  other  creatures.^  This  was  evi- 
dently supposing  the  Son  to  be  a  creature  only 
exalted  above  all  other  creatures  ;  so  that  by 
admitting  such  an  article  they  condemned  the 
doctrine  which  they  designed  to  establish,  and 
established  that  which  they  designed  to  con- 
demn. And  yet  of  this  neither  was  Phoeba- 
dius  aware,  nor  any  of  his  party,  as  they 
afterwards  solemnly  declared.*  A  most  un- 
accountable oversight,  and  hardly  credible ! 
But  Theodoret,^  Ambrose,^  Sulpitius  Severus,' 
and  Fulgentius,^  took  it  upon  their  word,  and 
so  must  we.  Neither  party  could  brag  of  the 
victory;  for  the  Arians  had  anathematized  the 
heresy  of  Arius ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
orthodox  bishops  had  deliberately  agreed  to 
the  suppressing  of  the  words  substance  and 
consubstantial,  and  inadvertently  acknowledged 
the  Son  to  be  a  creature  ;  which  was  all,  the 
Arians  aimed  at,  or  could  desire.  The  coun- 
cil being  thus  ended,  new  deputies  were  sent 
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to  acquaint  the  emperor  with  what  had  passed, 
who  being  highly  pleased  with  the  report 
made  by  Urfacius  and  Valens  (for  they  were 
at  the  head  of  the  deputation)  immediately 
granted  the  bishops  leave  to  return  to  their 
respective  sees,  after  they  had  been  about 
four  months  at  Rimini. 

The  council  no  sooner  broke  up  than  the 
Arians  began  to  proclaim  aloud  the  victory 
they  had  gained,  bragging,  that  it  had  not 
been  defined  in  the  council  of  Rimini,  that 
the  Son  was  not  a  creature,  but  only  that  he 
was  not  like  other  creatures ;  and  declaring  it 
was,  and  had  always  been  their  opinion,  that 
the  Son  was  no  more  like  the  Father,  than  a 
piece  of  glass  was  like  an  emerald. '  Phceba- 
dius,  and  the  other  bishops  who  had  adhered 
to  him,  were  returned  to  their  sees  with  great 
joy,  flattering  themselves  that  they  had  suffi- 
ciently established  the  catholic  doctrine,  and 
prevented  all  future  disputes  :  but,  finding  that 
the  Arians  pretended  their  tenets  had  been 
confirmed  by  this  very  council,  and  seriously 
reflecting  on  the  articles,  which  they  them- 
selves had  agreed  to,  they  discovered  at  last 
how  grossly  they  had  been  imposed  upon, 
and  publicly  retracted  all  they  had  said,  done, 
or  signed,  repugnant  to  the  truths  of  the  catho- 
lic church.2  However,  Gregory  bishop  of 
Elvira  refused  to  communicate  with  any  of  the 
bishops  who  had  assisted  at  the  council  of 
Rimini,  and  was  on  that  account  commended 
by  Eusebius  of  Vercelli.^  The  exiled  bishops, 
and  those  who  lay  concealed,  agreed  among 
themselves  by  letters,  to  declare  them  for  ever 
incapable  of  performing  any  episcopal  or 
sacerdotal  functions,  and  to  admit  them  to  the 
communion  of  the  church  only  in  the  capacity 
of  laymen.''  When  peace  was  restored  to  the 
church  by  the  death  of  Constantius  in  361, 
most  of  the  orthodox  bishops  were  for  depos- 
ing all  those  of  the  council  of  Rimini,  and 
placing  others  in  their  room.  But  this  sen- 
tence the  people  would  not  suffer  to  be  put  in 
execution,  rising  every  where  in  defence  of 
their  pastors,  and  in  some  places  insulting, 
beating,  and  even  killing,  those  who  came  to 
depose  them.^ 

As  for  the  council  of  Seleucia,  it  met  on 
the  27th  of  vSeptember  359,  and  consisted  only 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  bishops,  all  Arians, 
or  semi-Arians,  except  twelve  or  thirteen 
orthodox  bishops  from  Egypt.''  This  assem- 
bly Gregory  Nazianzen  calls  the  Tower  of 
Calane,  or  Babel,  the  council  of  Caiaphas.'' 
And  indeed  with  a  great  deal  of  reason ;  for 
nothing  was  there  seen  but  tumult,  confusion, 
and  disorder.  The  Anomeans  and  semi- 
Arians  appeared  so  irreconcilably  incensed 
agaipst  each  other,  and  carried  on  their  de- 
bates with  so  much  animosity  and  bitterness, 


■  Hil.  frag.  1,  p.  53,  54.  a  uinr.  in  Lucif.  c.  7. 

3  Mil.  frag.  2,  p.  4,  5.  >  Mar.  &.  Faust,  p.  47. 
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that  the  Quaestor  Leonas,  whom  the  emperor 
had  appointed  to  assist  at  the  council,  tliink- 
ing  it  impossible  they  should  ever  agree  in  any 
one  point,  rose  up  at  their  fourth  meeting, 
while  they  were  in  the  heat  of  dispute,  and, 
withdrawing  abruptly,  put  an  end  to  that  ses- 
sion, nay,  and  to  the  council;  for,  being  in- 
vited the  next  day,  the  first  of  October,  to  the 
assembly,  he  refused  to  go,  saying,  that  he 
did  not  conceive  his  presence  to  be  at  all  ne- 
cessary, since  they  might  quarrel  and  scold 
as  much  as  they  pleased  without  him.'  This 
he  did,  says  Sozomen,  to  favour  the  Ano- 
means, who  thence  took  occasion  to  absent 
themselves  from  the  council,  which,  as  it  was 
chiefly  composed  of  semi-Arians,  seemed  de- 
termined to  condemn  their  doctrine.^  How- 
ever, the  semi-Arians  met  by  themselves ;  and, 
finding  they  could  by  no  means  prevail  upon 
the  Anomeans  to  return  to  the  council,  they 
condemned  their  doctrine  as  heretical  and 
blasphemous,  excommunicated  and  deposed 
the  leading  men  of  their  party,  appointed 
others  in  their  room,  and  gave  notice  thereof 
to  their  respective  churches.*  Before  they 
broke  up,  they  despatched  ten  deputies  to  ac- 
quaint the  emperor  with  the  transactions  of 
the  council.  But  the  bishops  whom  they  had 
deposed,  arriving  at  court  before  them,  and 
being  by  their  friends  there  immediately  in- 
troduced to  Constantius,  they  prejudiced  him 
against  the  council  of  Seleucia  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  it  was  some  time  before  he  could 
prevail  upon  himself  to  hear  the  deputies. 
However,  he  heard  them  at  last,  and,  by 
threatening  them  with  exile  if  they  did  not 
comply,  obliged  them  to  sign  the  last  confes- 
sion of  Sirmium,  which  had  been  rejected  by 
the  council  as  Arian.^  In  this  he  spent  the 
whole  day,  and  great  part  of  the  night,  pre- 
ceding the  first  of  January,  though  he  was 
obliged  to  make  the  necessary  preparations 
for  entering  on  that  day  his  tenth  consulate 
with  the  usual  pomp  and  solemnity.'' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  300  the  Ano- 
means assembling  by  themselves  at  Con- 
stantinople, as  the  semi-Arians  had  done  at 
Seleucia,  in  order  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  the  emperor,  not  only  received  the  last 
Sirmian  confession,  but  condemned  all  other 
confessions  or  symbols  that  had  been  made 
till  then,  or  should  be  made  for  the  future. 
They  then  declared  all  the  acts  of  the  council 
of  Seleucia  void  and  null ;  and,  to  be  even  with 
the  semi-Arians,  deposed,  under  various  pre- 
tences, such  of  their  party  as  had  most  con- 
tributed to  the  deposing  of  them,  and  even 
prevailed  upon  the  emperor  to  send  them  into 
exile.^ 

They  did  not  stop  here,  but  obtained  of 

'  Socr.  1.  2.  c.  40.  a  Soz.  I.  4.  c.  22.         » 

3  Id.  ib.  Socr.  1.  1.  c.  40.    Ath.  de  syn.  p.  881.    Basil, 
in  Eunom.  1.  1.  p.  697.    Sulp.  1.  1.  p.  165. 
«  Hit.  in  cons.  1.  1.  p.  115.  Soz.  1. 4.  c.  23.  Basil,  ep.  "4. 
s  Soz.  1.  4.  c.  24. 
6  Socr.  1.  2,  c.  12.    Soz.  1.  4.  c.  24.    Thilost.  1.  5.  c.  1. 
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An  order  from  the  emperor  injoining  all  bishops  to  sign  the  Sirmian  confession.  It  was  probably  signed  by 
Liberius.  Arianism  universally  obtains.  Constantius  designs  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  pure  Arians  ; 
but  is  prevented  by  death. 


Constantius  an  order,  which  was  published 
throughout  the  empire,  commanding  all 
Bishops  to  sign  the  Sirmian  confession,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  their  dignity,  and  being  sent 
into  exile.'  (*)  This  order  was  executed  with 
the  utmost  rigor  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  very  few  were  found,  who  did  not 
sign  with  their  hands  what  they  condemned 
in  their  hearts.  ^  Many,  who  till  then  had 
been  thought  invincible,  were  overcome,  and 
complied  with  the  times ;  and  such  as  did  not, 
were  driven,  without  distinction,  from  their 
sees,  into  exile,  and  others  appointed  in  their 
room,  the  signing  of  that  confession  being  a 
qualification  indispensibly  requisite  both  for 
obtaining  and  keeping  the  episcopal  dignity.* 
Thus  were  all  the  sees  throughout  the  empire 
filled  with  Arians,  insomuch  that  in  the  whole 
east  not  one  orthodox  bishop  was  left,  and  in 
the  west,  but  one,  namely,  Gregory  bishop 
of  Elvira  in  Andalusia,  and  he,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, obliged  to  absent  himself  from  his 
flock,  and  lie  concealed,  as  were  probably 
pope  Liberius,  and  Vincentius  of  Capua,  if 
what  Theodoret  relates  of  them  be  true,  name- 
ly, that  they  never  consented  to  the  decrees 
of  Rimini,  *  and  thereby  retrieved  the  reputa- 
tion they  had  lost,  the  former  by  signing  the  Sir- 
mian confession  of  the  year  357,  and  the  other 
by  communicating  with  the  Arians  in  353,  as 
I  have  related  above.  But  what  Theodoret 
writes  may  be  justly  called  in  question ;  for 
it  is  not  at  all  probable,  that  the  emperor,  and 
the  Arian  party,  so  warmly  bent  on  establish- 
ing that  confession  throughout  the  empire, 
would  have  suffered  the  bishop  of  the  impe- 
rial city,  of  the  first  see,  to  reject  it,  without 
deposing  him,  as  they  had  done  the  bishops 
of  all  the  other  great  sees,  and  appointing 
another  more  compliant  in  his  room.  This 
could  not  be  prevented  by  his  concealing  him- 
self in  the  caverns  and  cemeteries  about 
Rome,  as  he  is  said  to  have  done  in  his  acts 
quoted  by  Baronius,^  though  he  might  by  that 


•  Sox.  1.  4.  c.  26. 

(*)  This  confession  is  called  sometime  the  confes- 
sion of  Nice  in  Thrace,  and  sometimes  the  confession 
of  Rimini ;  but  it  differed  from  both.  By  the  confes- 
sion of  Nice,  the  Son  was  acknowledged  to  be  like  to 
the  Father,  without  the  addition  of  the  words  "in  all 
Things,"  which  were  an  essential  part  of  the  last 
confession  of  Sirmium.  In  that  of  Rimini  the  Son  was 
said  "not  to  be  a  creature  like  other  creatures,"  and 
there  were  no  such  words  in  the  confession  of  Sirmi- 
um. But  by  all  three  the  word  consubstantial  was  re- 
jected, and  no  other  would  satisfy  the  orthodo.x,  ac- 
knowledging the  Son  to  be  "of  the  same  substance 
with  the  Father."  Both  the  Arians  and  semi-Arians 
allowed  the  Son  to  be  like  to  the  Father  :  but  that  like- 
ness was  by  them  very  differently  understood  and  in- 
terpreted. The  Arians  held  him  to  be  like  rather  by 
grace  than  by  nature,  and  as  like  as  a  creature  could 
be  to  the  Creator,  (a)  The  semi-Arians  confessed  him 
to  be  like  in  nature,  in  existence,  in  essence,  in  sub- 
stance, and  in  every  thing  else.  But  the  orthodox 
maintained  him  to  be  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father,  and  consequently  of  the  same  existence,  es- 
sence. Sec.  and,  to  express  this  sameness  of  identity, 
they  chose  the  word  consubstantial. 

a  Greg.  Na.z  orat.  21.  p.  387.        ^  ij.  j],. 

*  Theod.  1.2.  c.  17.        '  Bar.  ad  ann.  359.  n.  48. 

(a)  Buff.  1. 1. 0.  25.  ^ 


means  have  escaped  being  sent  into  exile. 
Besides,  had  he,  instead  of  complying  with 
the  emperor's  express  command,  withdrawn 
and  absconded,  I  cannot  think  that  his  anta- 
gonist Felix,  who  was  still  alive,  and  had 
done  nothing  we  know  of  to  disoblige  the 
emperor,  and  the  Arian  party,  by  whom  he 
had  been  formerly  raised  to  that  see,  would 
have  neglected  so  favorable  an  opportunity 
of  recovering  his  ancient  dignity.  If  what 
Theodoret  says  be  true,  Gregory  Nazianzen 
is  highly  to  blame  for  not  excepting  Liberius, 
when  he  writ,  that  the  bishops  either  all  com- 
plied, or  were  driven  into  exile,  excepting  a 
few,  who  were  too  insignificant  to  be  taken 
notice  of  by  the  emperor,  or  his  ministers.' 
Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  that  at  this 
time  the  Arian  doctrine  universally  obtained  ; 
that  the  face  of  the  church  appeared  quite  de- 
formed and  disfigured  ;2  that  the  whole  world 
saw  itself,  with  astonishment,  all  on  a  sud- 
den become  Arian  ;*  that  the  boat  of  St.  Peter, 
to  use  St.  Jerom's  expression,  tossed  by  fu- 
rious winds,  by  violent  storms,  was  upon  the 
point  of  sinking,  and  no  hopes  of  safety 
seemed  to  be  left.* 

The  following  year  361,  the  Anomeans,  not 
fully  satisfied  with  the  confession  of  faith, 
which,  at  their  suggestion,  the  emperor  had 
taken  so  much  pains  to  establish  throughout 
the  empire,  assembled,  with  his  leave,  at  An- 
tioch,  and  there  drew  up  a  new  symbol,  or 
creed,  wherein  it  was  expressly  said,  that "  the 
Son  was  in  every  thing  unlike  to  the  Father," 
and  that  "He  was  made  out  of  nothing." 
Constantius  had  formerly  expressed  the  great- 
est abhorrence  to  this  doctrine,  and  had  even 
banished  those  who  held,  and  refused  to  ana- 
thematize, such  "  impious  blasphemies,"  as 
he  then  styled  them.^  But,  having  lately 
changed  his  opinion,  which  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  great  influence  the  eunuch  Eusebius  had 
over  him,  he  was  now  no  less  sanguine  for  the 
unlikeness  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  than  he 
had  been  hitherto  for  the  likeness.^  In  order 
therefore  to  abolish  the  ancient,  and  establish 
this  new  creed  in  its  room,  he  appointed  a 
council  to  meet  at  Nice  in  Bithynia,''  which, 
without  all  doubt,  he  would  have  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  that  of  Ri- 
mini. But,  as  the  bishops  were  preparing  to 
set  out  for  the  appointed  place,  they  were 
stopped  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  news 
of  the  emperor's  death,  which  put  an  end  to 
all  his  councils,  and  was  heard  with  equal  joy 
by  those  of  the  orthodox  and  semi- Arian  party. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Julian,  surnamed  the 
Apostate,  who  immediately  recalled  all  those 
who  had  been  banished  by  Constantius  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion.*    Whatever  was  his 


«  Greg.  Naz.  orat.  1.  p.  387.        a  Ruff.  1.  I.  c.  21. 

3  Hier.  in  Lucifer,  p.  143.  &.  in  chron. 

*  Idem  ib.  «  Theod.  1.  2.  c.  23. 

6  Socr.  1.  2.  c.  45;  Ath.  de  syn.  p.  906. 

"<  Philost.  1.  6.  c.  5.       8  Socr.  1.  3.  c.  1. 
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The  exiled  bishops  recalled  by  Julian.    The  council  of  Alexandria.    A  schism  formed  by  Lucifer,  bishop  of 
Casliari.    He  never  returned  to  the  communion  of  the  church. 


motive,  the  church  reaped  great  advantages 
from  the  return  of  so  many  eminent  prelates, 
who,  in  the  worst  of  times,  had,  with  an  in- 
vincible firmness  and  constancy,  stood  up  in 
her  defence.  Among  the  rest  returned,  on 
this  occasion,  the  famous  Meletius  bishop  of 
Antioch,  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  Lucifer  of  Ca- 
gliari,  who  had  been  all  three  confined  to  the 
most  distant  parts  of  Thebais  in  Egypt,  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  Pelagius  of  Laodicea  in  Phoe- 
nicia, and,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  or- 
thodox party,  their  great  champion  Athanasius 
bishop  of  Alexandria,!  who  immediately  re- 
sumed, undisturbed,  his  episcopal  function ; 
George,  the  usurper  of  his  see,  having  been 
assassinated  a  little  while  before  by  the  pa- 
gans of  Alexandria,  on  account  of  his  avarice 
and  cruelty.2  In  other  places  the  orthodox 
bishops,  finding  the  Arians  in  possession  of 
their  sees,  contented  themselves  with  being 
acknowledged  by  those  of  their  communion, 
without  attempting  to  drive  out  their  antago- 
nists, which  would  have  created  great  confu- 
sion, and  endless  disturbances  in  the  church. 


Julian  refused  to  interpose  his  authority  in  fa- 
vor of  either  party,  saying,  that  as  he  was  not 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their 
disputes  as  a  just  and  impartial  judge  ought 
to  be,  he  hoped  they  would  excuse  him,  lest 
he  should  be  guilty  of  some  injustice,  and  set- 
tle matters  of  such  importance  among  them- 
selves. Athanasius  entered  Alexandria  in  a 
kind  of  triumph,  which  is  described  in  a  lively 
manner  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  seems 
to  have  pleased  himself  with  displaying,  in 
that  description,  all  the  eloquence  he  w^as 
master  of.^ 

The  bishop  of  Alexandria  being  thus  rein- 
stated, and  again  at  full  liberty  to  exert  his  zeal 
for  the  catholic  cause,  his  first  care  was  to  re- 
trieve his  fallen  brethren,  and  reunite  them  to 
the  church.  With  this  view  he  assembled,  in 
362,  a  council  at  Alexandria,  composed  only 
of  confessors,  that  is,  of  such  bishops  as  had 
chosen  rather  to  forfeit  their  dignities  and  sees, 
than  receive  or  sign  the  Arian  confession  of 
Rimini  or  Sirmium.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  respectable  councils  that  was  ever  held 
in  the  church,  not  so  much  in  regard  of  the 
numbers  (for  I  find  not  above  twenty  named) 
as  of  the  merit,  virtue,  and  sanctity  of  the 
members  that  composed  it.  The  chief  subject 
of  their  debates,  or  rather  inquiries,  was  to 
find  out  the  most  proper  means  of  restoring 
tranquillity  to  the  church,  after  so  dreadful  a 
storm.  Some,  and  among  the  rest  Lucifer 
bishop  of  Cagliari,  who  did  not  assist  in  per- 
son, but  by  his  deputies,  the  two  deacons  He- 
rennius  and  Agapetus,  were  for  deposing  all 
those  who  had  signed  the  confession  of  Rimini, 
and  cutting  them  off  from  the  communion  of 
the  church.  But  this  unseasonable  severity 
was  condemned  by  the  far  greater  part,  as 


tending  to  raise  a  new  storm,  and  involve  the 
church  in  greater  troubles  than  ever,  which 
the  emperor  Julian  would  take  care  to  improve, 
to  the   total  ruin   of  the  Christian  religion. 
Athanasius  therefore  was  for  using  severity 
only  with  the  authors,  and  chief  promoters,  of 
the  late  general  defection :  and  his  opinion 
prevailed  ;  for  a  decree  was  enacted,  import- 
ing, that  the  authors  of  the  late  general  pre- 
varication should,  even  upon  their  repentance, 
be  received  to  the  communion  of  the  church 
only  in  the  capacity  of  laymen,  but  that  the 
rest  should  be  all  kept  in,  or  restored  to,  their 
sees,  upon  their  publicly  renouncing  the  Arian 
communion,  and  embracing  the  faith  of  Nice.' 
This  decree  was  every  where  received  with 
the  greatest  joy,  the  bishop  Cagliari  being 
the  only  man,  either  in  the  east  or  west,  who 
opposed  it,  and  that  with  so  much  obstinacy, 
that,  rather  than  yield,  he  chose  to  separate 
himself  from  the  communion  of  the  rest,  and 
to  form  a  new  schism,  which  bore  his  name, 
and  soon  gained  a  considerable  footing,  espe- 
cially in  the  west ;  several  persons  no   less 
distinguished   for  piety   than  learning,   and 
among  the  rest  Gregory,  the  famous  bishop 
of  Elvira,  having  adopted  the  sentiments  of  a 
man,  who  had  suffered  so  much  for  the  purity 
of  the  faith.     As  Lucifer  is  honored  by  the 
church  of  Rome  as  a  saint,  and  his  festival  is 
kept  on  the  20th  of  May ,2  Baronius  pretends, 
that  he  abandoned  his  schism,  and  returned  to 
the   communion   of  the   church,   before  his 
death.''     But  his  contemporary  RuflSinus,  who 
probably  knew  him,  assures  us,  that  he  died 
in  the  schism,  which  he  had  formed.^     Jerora 
often  speaks  of  his   schism,   but  no  where 
gives  us  the  least   hint  of  his  having  ever 
quitted  it ;  which  would  have  afforded  him  a 
strong  argument  against  the  Luciferians,  and 
he  would  not  have  failed  to  urge  it,  in  the 
book  which  he  wrote  to  convince  them  of  their 
error.     That  writer  speaks  of  Lucifer,  on  all 
occasions,  with  the  greatest  respect,  even  in 
the  book  which  he  writ  against  his  followers: 
he  owns,  that  his  intention  was  pure  and  up- 
right; that  it  was  not  pride,  thirst  after  glory, 
or  a  desire  of  transmitting  his  name  to  poste- 
rity, but  a  mistaken  zeal,  that  led  him  astray, 
and  made  him  disapprove  what  the  others  ap- 
proved ;  he  even  distinguishes  him  with  the 
title  of  the  Blessed  Lucifer."^     And  hence  Ba- 
ronius concludes,  that  he  returned  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  ;  for  otherwise,  says  the 
annalist,^  St.  Jerom  had  never  given  him  the 
title  of  blessed  or  saint.     But  that  he  did  not 
return,  is  manifest,  from  the  silence  of  St. 
Jerom  on  that  head,  and  from  tlie  authority  of 
a   contemporary   writer   quoted   above :   and 
hence  I  may  draw  a  conclusion   far  better 
grounded  than  that  of  Baronius ;  namely^  that 


»  Theod.  1.  3.  c.  2.  Hier.  in  Lucif.  c.  7. 
3  Ammian.  1.  22.  p.  223.  Soz.  1.  4.  c.  30.  Philost.  I. 
c.  2.  Epiph.  p.  912.  3  Greg.  Naz.  21. 


'  Ruf.  1.  1.  c.  28.  Ath.  ad  Ruf.  t.  2.  p.  41.  Amb.  de 
salv.  p.  316.  Aug.  ep.  50.  Ilier.  in  Lucif.  c.  7. 

5  Holland,  Mail  20.  p.  207.     =  Uar.  ad  ann.  371.  n.  132. 
«  Ruf.  I.  1.  c.  30.  5  Ilicr.  iu  Lucif.  p.  144. 

6  Bar.  ad  anil.  371.  n.  132. 
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The  council  of  Alexandria  saves  the  church  from  ruin.    The  faith  of  Nice  every  where  established. 

convened  by  the  semi-Arians. 


St.  Jerora  excused  him  on  account  of  his  good 
intention  ;  and,  consequently,  that  he  did  not 
hold  the  uncharitable  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  excluding  from  salvation  all  who 
die  out  of  her  communion,  let  their  intention 
be  never  so  good.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  Luciferians  not  only  excluded  from  their 
communion  those  who  had  received  the  Arian 
confession,  but  all  who  communicated  with 
them,  even  after  they  had  anathematized  that 
confession,  and  publicly  embraced  the  faith 
of  Nice. 

The  resolution  taken  by  the  confessors  in 
the  council  of  Alexandria,  is  said  to  have 
saved  the  church  from  utter  ruin.  For  had 
that  prevailed,  which  was  urged  with  so 
much  warmth  by  Lucifer,  the  bishops,  who 
had  chosen  rather  to  sign  the  Arian  confes- 
sion than  forfeit  their  sees,  would  have  kept 
them  in  defiance  of  a  decree  made  by  a  small 
number  of  their  colleagues,  and  in  all  likeli- 
hood excommunicated  and  deposed,  in  their 
turn,  those  who  had  excommunicated  and 
deposed  them :  and,  in  that  case,  the  Arian 
party,  comprehending  almost  all  the  bishops 
of  the  church,  must  have  prevailed.  But  as 
nothing  was  required  of  them,  to  keep  their 
sees,  besides  their  renouncing  the  confession 
of  Rimini,  which  they  had  embraced,  and 
embracing  that  of  Nice,  which  they  had 
renounced,  they  readily  complied  with  the 
decree  of  the  Council ;  insomuch  that  the  fol- 
lowing year,  363,  Athanasius,  in  a  letter, 
which  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  Jovian,  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Julian,  could  assure 
that  prince,  that  the  faith  of  Nice  had  been 
received,  and  was  professed,  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  which  he  enumerates  ; 
but  omits  those  of  Thrace,  Bithynia,  and  the 
Hellespont,'  the  bishops  there  still  continuing 
obstinately  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  Arius, 
and  to  reject  the  faith  of  Nice,  as  we  learn 
from  Sozomen,2  Socrates,*  and  Basil  ;*  nay, 
at  Constantinople,  the  orthodox  had  but  a 
small  chapel  to  assemble  in,  all  the  churches 
being  in  possession  of  the  Arians,  under 
Eudoxius,  a  leading  man  among  the  pure 
Arians,  who  had  usurped  that  see.^  For  the 
better  establishment  of  the  orthodox  faith, 
after  the  violent  shock  it  had  lately  received, 
councils  were  held  in  several  provinces  of  the 
empire,*  and  by  all  was  received  the  faith 


1  Atha.  ad  Jov.  t.  1.  p.  246.        a  Soz.  1.  6.  c.  10. 

'  Socr.  1.  4.  c.  1.        *  Bas.  ep.  75.        »  Socr.  ib. 

*  The  bishops  of  Gaul  assembled  at  Paris  in  362, 
and,  having  first  owned  their  crime,  in  approving  and 
signing  the  confession  of  Rimini,  they  acicnowledged 
the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  and  substance,  and  condemned  Ursacius,  Va- 
lens,  and  Ausentius  the  Arian  bishop  of  Milan.  This 
council  was  convened  by  St.  Hilarius,  bishop  of  Poi- 
tiers ;  and  a  letter,  which  the  council  wrote  on  this 
occasion,  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  among  the  frag- 
ments of  his  works.  He  is  said  to  have  assembled 
several  other  councils  in  Gaul,  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  faith  of  Nice,  which  is  all  we  know  of 
them.  The  same  year,  362,  the  bishops  of  Italy 
assembling,  declared  void  and  null  the  acts  of  the 
council  of  Rimini,  embraced  the  faith  of  Nice,  and, 
with  one  accord,  anathematized  Ursacius  and  Valens, 


of  Nice,  the  confession  of  Rimini  condemned, 
and  the  words  substance  and  consuhstaniial, 
re-established.'  A  very  strong  proof  that  the 
assent  given  before  to  the  Arian  doctrines  had 
been  solely  the  effect  of  force,  or  of  interest, 
which  being  now  removed,  and  all  left  at 
liberty  to  act  as  their  consciences  only  direct- 
ed, the  orthodox  faith  prevailed  as  much  as 
the  other  had  done  under  Constantius. 

As  every  one  was  allowed  by  Julian  to 
believe  what  he  pleased,  and  to  own  his  be- 
lief, whatever  it  was,  the  semi-Arians  con- 
vened a  council,  soon  after  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius, who,  in  the  latter  end  of  his  life, 
had  begun  to  persecute  them  as  much  as  he 
had  favored  them  before.  This  council  was 
composed  of  those  chiefly  who  had  assisted 
at  that  of  Seleucia,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
above  ;  and  they  all  agreed  to  condemn  and 
anathematize  the  doctrine  of  the  pure  Arians, 
with  the  confession  of  Rimini,  and  to  sign 
anew  the  confession  of  Antioch,  establishing 
a  likeness  in  substance  between  the  Son  and 
the  Father.  Thus  they  pretended  to  keep  a 
due  mean  between  the  two  opposite  extremes, 


as  the  leading  men  of  the  Arian  party.  There  is, 
among  the  fragments  of  St.  Hilarius,  a  letter  on  this 
subject,  from  the  Italian  to  the  lUyrian  bishops. 
Where  this  council  was  held  I  find  no  where  recorded. 
In  the  year  363,  the  emperor  Jovian  desiring  to  be 
instructed  in  the  faith  of  the  catholic  church,  by 
Athanasius  and  the  Egyptian  bishops,  who  were 
come  to  wait  on  him,  they  assembled  in  council,  and 
agreed  to  propose  no  other  creed  to  him  but  that  of 
Nice.  At  the  same  time  they  condemned  the  heresy 
of  Macedonius,  denying  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  This  council  is  generally  thought  to  have 
been  held  at  Alexandria.  But,  from  the  letter,  which 
they  presented  to  the  emperor,  it  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted of  gome  Egyptian  bishops,  who,  as  it  is  there 
said,  were  appointed  to  represent  all  .the  others  of  the 
province,  (a)  Had  the  council  been  held  in  Alexan- 
dria, they  had,  I  should  think,  been  all  present.  It 
must  therefore  have  assembled  in  some  place  out  of 
Egypt;  and  where  more  likely  than  at  Antioch'!  For 
there  the  emperor  was  this  very  year,  and  there 
Athanasius  waited  on  him.  The  same  year  another 
council  was  held  at  Antioch,  under  Melecius  bishop 
of  that  city.  In  that  council,  Acacius,  bishop  of  Caesa- 
rea  in  Palestine,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Arian  party,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tius, and  his  followers,  commonly  styled  Acacians, 
embraced  the  faith  of  Nice,  and  admitted  the  term 
consubstantial.  Acacius  had  no  other  faith  but  that 
of  the  party  which  prevailed.  Hence,  in  the  time  of 
Jovian,  who  favored  the  orthodox  party,  he  pro- 
fessed the  Faith  of  Nice  ;  but  two  years  after  he  had 
signed  it,  he  joined  the  Arians  anew,  seeing  them  in 
great  favor  with  the  emperor  Valens.  Several  other 
councils  were  held,  from  the  year  363  to  368,  of  which 
we  have  no  particular  account.  For  Athanasius  tells 
us,  in  general  terras,  that  many  councils  assembled  in 
France,  in  Spain,  at  Rome,  in  Dalmatia,  in  Dardania, 
in  Macedonia,  in  Epirus,  in  Greece,  in  Candia,  and  the 
other  islands,  in  Sicily,  in  Cyprus,  in  Lycia,  in  Isauria, 
in  Egypt,  and  in  Arabia;  and  that  they  all  met  to 
maintain  the  orthodox  faith,  the  faith  of  the  council 
of  Nice.  (W  In  his  letter  to  the  emperor  Jovian  he 
assures  him,  that  the  symbol  of  Nice  was  received  in 
the  above-mentioned  provinces,  and  besides,  in  Bri- 
tain, in  Africa,  in  Pamphylia,  in  Lybia,  in  Pontus,  in 
Cappadocia,  and  in  the  east,  that  is,  in  the  patriarch- 
ate of  Antioch.  (c)  But  in  the  provinces  of  Thrace, 
of  Bithynia,  and  the  Hellespont,  the  semi-Arians  pre- 
vailed, till  they  were  overpowered  by  the  Arians, 
strongly  supported  by  the  emperor  Valens,  a  most 
zealous  defender  of  Arianism. 

(a)  Theod.  1.  4.  c".  3.    (J)  Athan.  de  Afr.  and  ad  Epict. 

(c)  Id.  ad  Jov. 

»  Athan.  ad  Afr.  p.  931.  and  ad  Epict.  p.  582. 
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The  sect  of  the  Macedonians.    They  are  persecuted  by  tlie  emperor  Valens.     Deliver  to  Liberius  their  con- 
fession of  faith ;  who  admits  them  to  his  communion.     Liberius  dies. 


of  the  western  bishops,  whose  consubstan- 
tiality,  they  said,  left  no  room  for  the  distinc- 
tion of  persons ;  and  of  the  pure  Arians,  who 
denied  all  likeness.'  It  was  after  this  coun- 
cil that  the  semi-Arians,  separating  them- 
selves from  the  communion  of  the  pure  Arians, 
began  to  form  a  distinct  sect,  and  to  be  called 
Macedonians ;  which  name  was  given  them 
from  Macedonius,  late  bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple, but  deposed  by  the  pure  Arians,  in  the 
council  they  held  in  that  city  in  360,  to  make 
room  for  their  great  champion  Eudoxius, 
translated  formerly  from  Germanicia  to  An- 
tioch,  and  now  from  Antioch  to  Constantino- 
ple. They  were  also  named  Marathonians, 
from  Marathonius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  who, 
together  with  Macedonius,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  party ;  and  Pneumatomachi,  that  is,  ene- 
mies to  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  divinity  they 
denied,  which  was  their  chief,  if  not  their 
only  error;  for  some  are  of  opinion,  that 
though  they  rejected  the  word  consubstantial, 
yet  they  agreed  with  the  orthodox  in  the 
meaning  of  it.  They  led  very  regular,  aus- 
tere, and  edifying  lives;  and  are,  on  that 
score,  highly  commended  and  extolled  by 
Gregory  Nazianzen.^  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  they  soon  spread  all  over  the  east,  and 
gained  every  where  great  numbers  of  follow- 
ers. At  Constantinople,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  and  provinces,  they  were  fol- 
lowed not  only  by  the  greater  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  by  some  persons  of  distinction,  by 
such  as  were  most  remarkable  for  their  piety, 
by  entire  monasteries,  both  of  men  and  wo- 
men.3  The  inhabitants  of  Cyzicus  in  the 
Propontis  were  almost  all  of  this  sect,  and 
we  are  told  of  some  miracles  wrought  by  a 
Macedonian  of  that  place,''  which  Baronius 
will  not  allow,  though  as  well  attested  as 
any  he  relates. 

The  emperor  Valens,  who  reigned  in  the 
east,  which  had  been  yielded  to  him  by  his 
brother  Valentinian,  when  he  took  him  for 
his  colleague  in  the  empire,  spared  no  pains 
to  reconcile  this  sect  with  that  of  the  Arians, 
which  he  greatly  favored.  But,  finding  them 
no  less  averse  to  the  Arians  than  the  orthodox 
themselves,  he  began,  in  the  year  366,  to  per- 
secute them  with  great  cruelty.  To  avoid 
this  persecution  they  resolved  to  recur  to  the 
emperor  Valentinian,  and,  embracing  the  faith 
professed  by  him  and  the  western  bishops,  to 
put  themselves  under  his  protection.  Ac- 
cordingly he  despatched  three  of  their  body, 
namely,  Eustathius  bishop  of  Sebaste,  Syl- 
vanus  of  Tarsus,  and  Theophilus  of  Casta- 
bala,  to  acquaint  the  emperor,  in  the  name  of 
the  rest,  with  the  resolution  they  had  taken, 
and  implore  his  protection.*  These,  being 
informed,  on  their  arrival  in  Italy,  that  Valen- 
tinian was  waging  war  with  the  barbarians  on 
the  borders  of  Gaul,  instead  of  repairing  to 


«  Soz.  1.  5.  c.  14.        "^  Greg.  Naz.  orat.  44. 

3  Ruf  1.  1.  c.  25.    *  Socr.  1.  2.  c.  45.  1.  4.  c.  4.  1.  5.  c. 

»  Id.  1.  4.  c.  12.    Soz.  1.  0.  c.  10. 


him,  which  they  apprehended  might  be  at- 
tended with  no  small  danger,  went  straight  to 
Rome,  and  there  delivered  to  Liberius  letters 
from  their  brethren,  directed  to  him,  and  to  the 
other  bishops  of  the  west,  whom  they  earnest- 
ly entreated  to  use   their   interest  with  the 
emperor,  in  their  behalf,  assuring  them,  that 
they  sincerely  renounced  the  errors  they  had 
hitherto  held,  and  embraced  the  catholic  faith, 
as  explained  and  defined  by  the  council  of 
Nice.'     But  Liberius,  notwithstanding  these 
assurances,   suspected   their    sincerity;   and 
therefore  could  not,  by  any  means,  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  communicate  with  them,  or 
even  to  hear  them,  till  they  had  delivered  to 
him  a  confession  of  faith,  under  their  hand, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  party,  wherein 
they    anathematized   those   of   Rimini,   and 
Nice  in  Bithynia;  condemned  the  heresy  of 
Arius,  with  all  other  heresies ;  and  received 
the  definitions  of  the  council  of  Nice,  those 
particularly  that  related  to  consubstantiality. 
To  this  confession  they  added  a  solemn  pro- 
testation, declaring  themselves  ready  to  sub- 
mit to  the  sentence  of  such  judges  as  the 
pope  should  think  fit  to  appoint,  should  they, 
or  those  by  whom  they  had  been  sent,  be  ever 
for  the  future  accused  or  suspected  of  swerv- 
ing in  the  least  from  the  faith  they  now 
embraced  and  professed.^    In  virtue  of  this 
confession,  whereof  the  original  was  carefully 
lodged  in  the  archives  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
Liberius  admitted  the  deputies  to  his  com- 
munion; and  upon  their  departure,  wrote,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  bishops  of  Italy,  and  the 
west,  to  the  Macedonian  bishops,  of  whom  he 
names    fifty-nine,   signifying   the   great  joy, 
which  their  letters,  and  the  confession  of  faith, 
signed  by  their  deputies,  had  occasioned  at 
Rome,  and  in  all  the  western  churches,  since 
by  such  a  confession   they  were   all   again 
happily  united  in  one   faith.     In  this  letter 
Liberius  assures  them,  that  all  the  bishops, 
who  had  assisted  at  the  council  of  Rimini, 
had  retracted  the  doctrine,  which  they  had 
been   forced  to  sign  there;   and  were  more 
than  ever  incensed   against  the   Arians,  on 
account  of  the  violence,  which,  at  their  insti- 
gation, had  been  offered  them.'     The  Mace- 
donians admitted  the  divinity  of  the  Son,  but 
denied  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  nay,  this  was 
their  favorite  doctrine,  and,  as   it   were,  the 
characteristic  of  their  sect;  but  Liberius,  and 
the   other   western   bishops,   not   suspecting 
them  of  such  an  error,  which  in  all  likelihood 
they   had  not  yet  publicly  owned,  admitted 
them  to  their  communion,  without  examining 
them  on  that  head. 

Liberius  died  soon  after,  that  is^  on  the 
23d  or  24th  of  September,  of  tlie  present  year, 
366,  as  we  are  told  by  Marcellinus  and  Faus- 
tinus,  whose  authority  is  preferable  to  that  of 
any  other,  since,  at  this  very  time,  they  lived  at 
Rome.*     He  had  been  cliosen  on  the  22d  of 


«  Soz.  Socr.  ib. 
BasU.  ep.  62. 


»  Socr.  ib.  '  Socr.  1.  4.  c.  12. 

*  Marcell.  and  Faust,  p.  4.  5. 
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The  deplorable  condition  of  the  church  in  his  time.  By  whom  Arianism  was  banished  out  of  the  west.  Nei- 
ther Vincentius  of  Capua,  nor  I/iberius,  assisted  at  the  council  of  Rimini.  Liberius  is  honored  as  a  saint. 
The  founding  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Greater. 


May,  352,  so  that  he  governed  the  church  of 
Rome,  fourteen  years,  four  months,  and  a  day 
or  two.  Liberius  lived  in  troublesome  times, 
the  worst  the  church  had  ever  yet  seen.  She 
had  two  dangerous  enemies  to  contend  with 
at  the  same  time,  the  power  of  the  prince 
then  on  the  imperial  throne,  and  the  craft  of 
a  most  subtle  and  deceitful  party.  The  prince 
employed  all  his  power  to  overcome,  with 
oppression,  those  whom  the  party  could  not 
overreach  with  their  craft ;  and  the  party  to 
overreach  with  their  craft  such  as  the  prince 
could  not  overcome  with  oppression.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  prelates,  even  some  who  were 
reputed  the  pillars  of  the  church,  seemed  to 
have  lost  that  zeal,  firmness,  and  intrepidity, 
■which  they  had  so  gloriously  exerted  under 
the  pagan  princes,  and  few  were  found  among 
them,  whose  virtue  was  proof  against  the  loss 
of  their  dignity,  or  exile.  Hence  the  defec- 
tion became  general,  and  the  orthodox  party 
was  brought  so  low,  that  it  must  have  been 
utterly  quashed,  had  Constantius  lived  a  few 
years  longer.  But  Providence  interposed ; 
Constantius  died  while  he  was  pursuing  his 
scheme  with  the  greatest  success  ;  and  Julian, 
his  successor,  by  betraying  an  equal  hatred 
and  aversion  to  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions, obliged  them  to  forget  their  quarrels 
among  themselves,  to  lay  aside  their  animosity 
against  each  other,  and  to  unite  in  their  mu- 
tual defence  against  him,  as  a  common  enemy. 
Jovian,  who  succeeded  him,  proved  no  less 
favorable  to  the  orthodox,  than  Constantius 
had  been  to  the  Arians.  Many  therefore  of 
the  latter,  and  among  the  rest  Acacius,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  pure  Arians,  to  gain 
the  favor  of  the  emperor,  publicly  renounced 
the  doctrine  of  Arius,  and  embraced  that  of 
Nice.  Jovian,  after  a  short  reign  of  seven 
months  and  twenty  days,  was  succeeded  by 
Valentinian,  who  continued  to  countenance 
the  orthodox,  as  his  predecessor  had  done, 
though  he  did  not  use  the  Arians  with  that 
rigor  which  some  zealots  expected  from  a 
confessor,  which  title  he  had  deserved  under 
Julian.  However,  as  he  professed  the  ortho- 
dox faith,  that  party  universally  prevailed ; 
insomuch  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  no  traces 
of  Arianism  were  left  in  the  west,  except  at 
Milan,  under  the  Arian  bishop,  Auxentius, 
and  in  a  few  cities  of  Illyricum,  where  it  was 
kept  up  by  Ursacius,  Valens,  Germinius,  and 
their  disciples,  till  the  following  century, 
when  it  was  every  where  re-established  there 
by  the  Goths. 

Baronius  ascribes  to  Liberius  the  banishing 
of  Arianism  out  of  the  west,  and  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  orthodox  faith  in  its  room;  but 
that  glory  was  owing,  according  to  Ruffinus, 
to  Hilarius  of  Poitiers,  and  Eusebius  of 
Vercelli,  who,  like  the  tAvo  great  luminaries 
of  the  universe,  to  use  his  words,  enlighten- 
ed with  their  rays  Illyricum,  Gaul,  and  Italy, 
dispelling  every  where  the  darkness  of  here- 
11 


sy.'  He  minutely  describes  the  great  suc- 
cess that  attended  them,  with  the  difficul- 
ties and  obstructions  they  met  with  in  so 
pious  and  commendable  an  undertaking.^ 
But,  as  for  Liberius,  he  does  not  so  much  as 
mention  him.  And  truly,  from  the  year  357, 
in  which  he  fell,  to  his  admitting  the  Mace- 
donians to  his  communion  in  366,  which  was 
the  last  of  his  life,  the  only  thing  I  find  re- 
corded of  him  in  the  ancients,  is  his  writing 
a  letter  to  the  catholic  bishops  of  Italy, 
wherein  he  exhorts  them  to  atone  for  their 
past  conduct  by  renouncing  the  errors  of  the 
Arians,  and  receiving  anew  the  symbol  of 
Nice.  He  adds,  that  as  this  is  the  only 
atonement,  which  it  has  been  thought  proper 
to  require  of  them,  they  ought  to  exert  their 
zeal  against  the  authors  of  the  fault  they  com- 
mitted, in  proportion  to  the  grief  they  must 
feel  for  committing  it.^  This  letter  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  among  the  fragments  of  Hi- 
larius. It  is  hard  to  guess  what  could  induce 
Baronius  to  write  so  confidently  as  he  does, 
that  Vincentius  of  Capua  assisted  at  the 
council  of  Rimini  with  the  character  of  the 
pope's  legate.'*  In  what  ancient  author  did 
he  find  the  least  intimation  or  distant  hint  of 
such  a  legation  1  Vincentius  of  Capua, 
though  a  person  of  great  eminency,  is  not 
even  mentioned  by  any  of  the  contemporary 
writers,  who  relate  the  transactions  of  that 
council,  and  named  the  chief  prelates  who 
composed  it.  'Tis  true  we  read  of  him,  in 
one  author,  that  he  never  consented  to  the 
confession  of  Rimini  :^  but  that  is  said  of  Li- 
berius too,^  whom  Baronius  owns  not  to  have 
been  present  at  that  assembly. 

Liberius,  notwithstanding  his  fall,  is  ho- 
nored both  by  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches 
as  a  saint.  By  the  former  his  festival  is  kept 
on  the  23d  of  September,  and  by  the  latter  on 
the  27th  of  August,''  He  erected  a  church  on 
the  Esquiline  mount  at  Rome,  which  bore  his 
name,  and  was  called  the  Basilic  of  Liberius, 
till  it  was  consecrated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by 
Sixtus  III.  when  it  took  the  name  of  Sancta 
Maria  Major,  or  Saint  Mary  the  Greater.  It 
owes  its  foundation,  as  is  universally  believed 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  to  the  following  mira- 
cle. A  Roman  of  the  patrician  order,  and 
of  wealth  equal  to  his  rank,  named  John, 
having  no  children,  resolved  to  make  a  free 
gift  of  his  whole  estate  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
This  resolution  he  imparted  to  his  wife,  who 
consenting  to  it  with  great  alacrity,  the  es- 
tate was  immediately  made  over  to  the  holy 
Virgin,  whom  they  thenceforth  jointly  in- 
treated,  in  their  daily  prayers,  to  let  them 
know  by  some  token  in  what  manner  she 
chose  to  dispose  of  it.  Their  prayers  were 
heard,  and  on  the  night  preceding  the  5th  of 
August,  when  the   heat  is  most  violent  at 

»  Ruf.  1.  3.  c.  30,  ai.  >  Idem  ibid. 

=  Hil.  frag.  1.  p.  37,  38.    '  Bar.  ad  ann.  359.  n.  3. 

5  Theoph.  1.  2.  c.  13.    s  id.  ib.    i  Menaea,  p.  293. 
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Rome,  a  miraculous  snow  fell  from  heaven, 
which  covered  part  of  the  Esquiline  mount. 
The  same  night  the  patrician  and  his  wife 
were  admonished  in  a  dream  to  build  a  church 
on  the  spot  of  ground  which  they  should  find 
covered  with  snow.  Early  next  morning  they 
went  to  acquaint  Pope  Liberius  M'ith  what 
had  happened,  whom  they  found  to  have  had 
the  same  dream ;  so  that  no  room  being  now 
left  to  doubt  of  the  revelation,  the  pope  ap- 
pointed a  grand  procession  of  the  whole  cler- 
gy, in  which  he  walked  himself,  attended  by 
crowds  of  people,  to  the  above-mentioned 
mount ;  and  there,  having  caused  the  snow, 
which  still  lay  unmelted,  to  be  removed,  on 
the  spot,  which  it  had  covered,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  magnificent  basilic,  which 
was  reared  at  the  expense  of  the  patrician, 
and  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Saint  Ma- 
ry the  Greater,  and  Saint  Mary  in  the  Snow.' 
I  should  not  have  thought  such  an  idle  tale 
worthy  of  a  place  in  a  grave  history,  were  it 
not  recorded  in  the  most  authentic  book  the 
church  of  Rome  has  after  the  scripture,  the 
Roman  Breviary,  a  book  approved  and  com- 
mended by  the  council  of  Trent,  and  by  the 
special  bulls  of  three  popes,  Pius  V.  Cle- 
ment VIII,  and  Urban  VIII.  of  whom  the 
latter  declares  every  thing  it  contains  to  be 
extracted  from  ancient  and  approved  authors, 
and  to  be  agreeable  to  truth.^  So  that  it 
would  be  less  dangerous,  at  least  in  Italy,  to 
deny  any  truth  revealed  in  the  scripture,  than 
to  question  any  fable  related  in  the  Breviary. 
The  feast  of  the  Snow,  or  St.  Mary  in  the 
Snow,  is  kept  annually  at  Rome,  on  the  5th 
of  August,  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  The 
college  of  cardinals  assists  that  day  at  divine 
service  in  the  church  of  Saint  Mary  the 
Greater  ;  and  the  pope,  if  not  indisposed,  or 
otherwise  prevented,  officiates  in  person  :  the 
primicerio,  or  dean  of  that  church,  reads  the 
account,  which  I  have  delivered  above ;  and, 
that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  complete  the 
farce,  numbers  of  children  are  employed,  du- 
ring the  service,  to  drop  jessamines  from  the 
gallery  on  the  congregation,  in  remembrance 
and  imitation  of  the  miraculous  snow.  And 
tnily  by  children  alone  such  fables  are  pro- 
per to  be  acted  and  believed. 

Several  pieces  have  reached  our  times, 
which  were  either  written  by,  or  have  been 
falsely  ascribed  to,  Liberius.  Among  the 
former  are,  his  letter  in  answer  to  the  Mace- 
donian bishops  ;  another  to  the  catholic  bish- 
ops of  Italy ;  which  have  been  both  men- 
tioned above;  and  a  discourse  which  he  pro- 


nounced on  Christmas-day  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  on  occasion  of  his  giving  the  sacred 
veil  to  Marcellina  the  sister  of  St.  Ambrose 
when  she  embraced  the  state  of  virginity. 
This  discourse  St.  Ambrose  has  inserted  in 
his  third  book  on  virgins,  but  in  his  own 
style,  which  is  very  different  from  that  of  Li- 
berius, who  had  not  the  gift  of  eloquence.' 
Among  the  pieces  falsely  ascribed  to  Liberius, 
most  men  of  learning  reckon  the  confession 
of  faith,  written  in  Greek,  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  sent  to  Athanasius.  This  piece 
Baronius  will,  by  all  means,  have  to  be  genu- 
ine ;  and  the  use  he  makes  of  it  is  somewhat 
extraordinary.  The  council  of  Alexandria,  to 
which  the  church  owed  her  safety,  was  con- 
vened by  Athanasius,  upon  his  return  from 
exile,  as  I  have  related  above.  By  that  small 
assembly,  consisting  only  of  confessors,  was 
enacted  the  famous  decree  with  respect  to 
those,  who  had  communicated  with  the  Arians, 
and  signed  ihe  confession  of  Rimini.  To  that 
decree  the  whole  church  readily  conformed  ; 
so  that  the  honor  of  saving  the  church  was 
chiefly  owing  to  Athanasius,  and  wholly  to 
him  and  the  other  confessors.  Of  Liberius 
not  the  least  mention  is  made ;  so  that  he  had 
no  share  in  that  glory.  The  annalist  there- 
fore, not  being  able  to  bring  in  his  sovereign 
pontiff  upon  the  authority  of  any  records  now 
extant,  has  recourse  to  those  that  probably 
never  were ;  or,  if  they  ever  were,  are  now 
no  more.  He  supposes  part  of  the  above- 
mentioned  confession  of  faith,  sent  by  Libe- 
rius to  Athanasius,  to  be  wanting;  and  Libe- 
rius, in  the  part  that  is  wanting,  to  have  em- 
powered Athanasius  to  convene  a  council,  and 
to  have  appointed  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  and 
Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  to  assist  at  that  council 
with  the  character  of  his  legates.  Such  wild 
and  extravagant  suppositions  require  a  very 
strong  proof  to  support  them,  some  plausible 
conjectures  at  least  to  give  them  an  appear- 
ance of  truth.  But  that  we  must  not  expect 
of  Baronius.  The  only  argument,  if  it  may 
be  so  called,  which  he  pretends  to  offer  on 
this  occasion,  is,  that  he  cannot  conceive 
Athanasius,  and  the  other  holy  confessors, 
would  have  taken  upon  them  to  act  as  they 
did,  and  enact  a  decree  extending  to  the  whole 
church,  had  they  not  received  such  a  power 
from  him,  to  whom  all  power  was  given,- 
meaning  the  pope.  The  other  pieces,  falsely 
ascribed  to  Liberius,  are  another  letter  to 
Athanasius,  and  one  to  all  the  catholic  bish- 
ops; which  are  both  reputed  supposititious, 
being  dated  by  consuls  who  never  existed. 


«  Breviar.  Rom.  5  Aug.    a  Vide  Bull.  Urb.  VIII.  Bre-  [  *  Amb.  de  virg.  1.  3.  p.  437.    »  Bar.  ad  ann.  362.  n.  306. 
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Damasus,  a  native  of  Rome,  and  deacon  of  that  church.    Whether  he  abandoned  Liberius,  and  sided  with  Felix. 
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DAMASUS,  THIRTY-SIXTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Valentinian,  Valens,  Gratian,  Theodosius.] 


[Year  of  Christ  366.]  Liberius  was  sue- 1 
ceeded  by  Damasus,  whom  the  Spanish 
writers,  upon  the  authority  of  Anastasius, 
suppose  to  have  been  a  native  of  Spain;' 
though  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  of  his  being 
born  in  Rome,  since  it  appears  from  an  in- 
scription quoted  by  Baronius,^  that  his  father 
had  been  lector,  deacon,  and  presbyter,  of  the 
church  of  St.  Laurence  in  that  city,  and  con- 
sequently must  have  lived  there  from  his 
youth.  Damasus  had  a  sister  named  Irene, 
who  embraced  the  state  of  virginity,  and  died 
before  she  was  twenty,  as  we  read  in  her 
epitaph.^  It  is  not  therefore  probable,  that 
her  death  happened  in  the  twelfth  year  of  her 
brother's  pontificate,  as  the  Spanish  author  of 
her  life  tells  us,  he  being  then  seventy.  Dama- 
sus served,  as  his  father  had  done,  the  church 
of  St.  Laurence,  till  he  was  stricken  in  years  ; 
for  he  was  upwards  of  sixty  when  raised  to 
the  episcopal  dignity.  He  was  deacon  of 
Rome  in  355,  when  Liberius  was  sent  into 
exile ;  on  which  occasion  he  not  only  bound 
himself,  with  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  by  a 
solemn  oath  not  to  acknowledge  any  other 
bishop  so  long  as  Liberius  lived,  but  attended 
him  on  his  journey  to  the  place  of  his  banish- 
ment.^ Marcellinus  and  Faustinus  seem  to 
insinuate,  that  soon  afterwards,  giving  way  to 
his  ambition,  he  forgot  the  oath  he  had  taken, 
abandoned  Liberius,  for  whom  he  had  pro- 
fessed the  greatest  friendship,  and  sided  with 
Felix,  his  antagonist.^  But  these  two  presby- 
ters were  zealous  partisans  of  the  antipope 
Ursinus,  of  whom  hereafter;  and  therefore 
we  ought  to  be  very  cautious  of  what  they 
write  to  the  prejudice  of  Damasus.  Jerom, 
who  lived  then  at  Rome,  and  in  great  intimacy 
with  Damasus,  reproaches  such  of  the  eccle- 
siastics as  forsook  Liberius,  and  joined  Felix, 
with  the  breach  of  a  most  solemn  oath; 
styles  them  perjurers,  deserters,  time-servers, 
&c.,  which  I  cannot  think  he  would  have  done 
so  freely,  had  Damasus  been  one  of  the  num- 
ber. I  am  therefore  not  a  little  surprised,  that 
Baronius  should  blindly  acquiesce  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the  above-mentioned  writers,  and, 
without  further  inquiry,  condemn  Damasus  as 
guilty  of  perjury,  by  ranking  him  among  the 
followers  of  Felix.^  And  yet  the  annalist 
supposes  him  to  have  been  appointed  great 
vicar  of  Rome  by  Liberius,  upon  his  with- 
drawing from  the  city  to  avoid  the  persecution 


»  Anast.  c.  38.  «  Bar.  384.  16.  in  appar. 

=  Boll.  21  Feb.  p.  244.  ad  annal. 

♦  Marcell.  &  Faust,  p.  3.  « Id.  p.  3—5. 

«  Bar.  ad  ann.  357.  n.  60.  &.  ad  ann.  367.  n.  8 


raised  by  Constantius  after  the  council  of 
Rimini:'  so  that,  according  to  him,  he  must 
have  changed  sides  anew,  and,  abandoning 
Felix,  returned  to  Liberius,  which  is  repre- 
senting him  as  a  man  swayed  by  no  other 
principles  but  those  of  interest  and  ambition, 
and  therefore  always  siding  with  those  who 
were  uppermost.  This  is  all  we  know  of 
Damasus  before  his  election. 

Liberius  dying  on  the  23d  or  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, 366,  as  I  have  related  above,  great 
disturbances  were  raised  in  Rome  by  the  elec- 
tion of  two  bishops  to  succeed  him,  namely, 
Damasus  and  Ursinus,  whom  the  later  writers 
style  Ursicinus,  a  deacon  of  that  church. 
This  double  election  gave  rise  to  a  dangerous 
schism,  and  a  kind  of  civil  war,  within  the 
walls  of  the  city,  which  did  not  end  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  bloodshed.  I  shall  impar- 
tially relate  what  I  find  concerning  this  im- 
portant transaction  in  the  contemporary  wri- 
ters of  either  side,  leaving  the  reader  to 
judge  which  of  the  two  pretenders  was  the 
cause  of  so  much  mischief,  and  which  legally 
chosen.  I  shall  begin  with  the  account  which 
Marcellinus  and  Faustinus,  who  were  then  at 
Rome,  give  us  of  these  elections.  They  were 
both  presbyters  of  that  church,  but,  being 
strict  followers  of  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari, 
of  whom  I  have  spoken  above,  they  and  their 
whole  party  were  deemed  schismatics,  and 
consequently  cruelly  persecuted  by  the  catho- 
lic bishops,  especially  Damasus.  Finding 
themselves  thus  oppressed,  the  two  presby- 
ters, between  383,  and  388,  drew  up  a  petition 
in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  afflicted 
brethren,  addressed  to  Valentinian  II.  Theo- 
dosius, and  Arcadius,  intreating  those  princes 
to  protect  their  innocence,  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  unbridled  rage  of  their  enemies.  With 
this  request  the  two  presbyters  repaired  to 
Constantinople,  being  driven  from  Rome  by 
Damasus,  and  there  presented  it  to  Theodo- 
sius, who,  pitying  their  condition,  in  his  re- 
script directed  to  Cynegius  the  Praefectus 
Praetorio,  treated  them  as  catholics,  granted 
them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
declared  all  those  wicked  men,  nay,  and  here- 
tics, who  had  presumed,  or  should  for  the  fu- 
ture presume,  to  persecute  or  molest  them.^ 
In  the  preface,  prefixed  to  this  petition,  I  find 
the  following  account  of  both  the  above-men- 
tioned elections.  Ursinus,  say  they,  was 
chosen  in  the  basilic  of  Julius  by  the  deacons 
Amantius  and  Lupus,  and  the  people,  who  had 


<  Id.  ad  ann.  3.59.'n.  48. 
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continued  in  the  communion  of  Liberius ;  but 
Damasus,  by  those  who  had  adhered  to  Felix, 
assembled  for  that  purpose  in  the  church  of 
St.  Laurence,  called  in  Lucinus.  Ursinus 
was  ordained  the  first,  by  Paul,  bishop  of 
Tivoli ;  which  Damasus,  who  had  always 
panted  after  the  episcopal  dignity,  no  sooner 
knew,  than  he  hired  a  great  number  of  chariot 
drivers,  and  other  such  despicable  wretches, 
who,  violently  breaking  into  the  basilic  of 
Julius,  massacred  a  great  many  people  there. 
Seven  days  afterwards  they  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  Lateran  basilic,  and  there  was 
Damasus  ordained  bishop.'  This  account 
charges  Damasus  alone  with  the  schism,  and 
the  evils  attending  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
council  of  Rome,  held  about  twelve  years 
after,  lays  the  whole  blame  on  Ursinus,  who, 
say  they,  boldly  attempted  to  usurp  a  dignity, 
which  on  no  score  was  due  to  him;^  and  that 
which  met  at  Aquileia  in  381,  and  consisted 
of  all  the  most  eminent  bishops  of  the  west, 
ascribes  to  Ursinus,  and  his  temerity,  the 
many  calamities  the  church  had  suffered; 
paints  him  as  a  man  of  no  credit,  character, 
or  reputation;  and  adds,  that  he  seized  by 
force  what  he  had  no  hopes  of  attaining  by 
lawful  means. 3  Ambrose  writes,  that  the 
suffrage  of  heaven  concurred  in  the  election 
of  Damasus.-*  According  to  these  authorities 
Damasus  was  lawfully  elected,  and  Ursinus 
unlawfully.  As  to  the  particulars  of  his  elec- 
tion, Jerom,  who  perhaps  was  then  at  Rome, 
tells  us,  that  Damasus  was  first  chosen,  and 
then  Ursinus,  who,  after  his  election,  seized 
by  force  on  the  basilic  of  Sicinus,^  that  is, 
according  to  the  most  probable  opinion,  the 
basilic  of  Liberius,  now  St.  Mary  the  Greater. 
Socrates  says,  that  Ursinus  having  near  as 
many  votes  as  Damasus,  he  was  thereby  en- 
couraged to  hold  separate  assemblies,  and  to 
get  himself  ordained  in  a  dark  and  retired 
corner  of  the  basilic  of  Sicinus.^  Ruffinus 
assures  us,  that  Damasus  was  already  or- 
dained, when  Ursinus,  transported  with  rage, 
at  his  being  preferred  to  him,  assembled  a 
great  number  of  seditious  people,  and,  sup- 
ported by  them,  caused  himself,  in  defiance  of 
the  canons  of  the  church,  to  be  ordained,  in 
the  basilic  of  Sicinus,  by  Paul,  bishop  of 
Tivoli;  whereas  the  bishops  of  Rome  were 
always  ordained  and  consecrated  by  those  of 
Ostia.  After  his  consecration,  continues  this 
author,  he  ordained  several  persons ;  which 
was  adding  a  sacrilege  to  his  unlawful  elec- 
tion.' Both  Ruffinus,  and  Socrates,  who 
follows  him,  were  certainly  mistaken  as  to 
the  place  of  this  ordination,  since  we  are  told 
by  Marcellinus  and  Faustinus,  that  Ursinus 
was  ordained,  not  in  the  basilic  of  Sicinus, 
but  in  that  of  Julius.^  These  two  writers, 
who  were  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  elections. 


«  Marc.  &  Faust,  p.  5,  6. 
3  Ibid.  p.  68,69.71. 
•  Hier.  chron. 
1  Buff.  1.  2.  c.  10. 


a  Cod.  Theod.  ap.  p.  8. 

*  Amb.  ep.  11.  torn.  5. 
0  Socr.  I.  4.  c.  24. 

•  Marc.  &  Faust,  p.  5  6. 


tell  us,  in  express  terms,  that  Ursinus  was 
chosen  before  Damasus ;  and  Jerom,  who  was 
probably  in  Rome  at  the  same  time,  assures 
us  in  terms  no  less  express,  that  Damasus 
was  chosen  before  Ursinus.  The  former  was 
greatly  addicted  to  Ursinus,  and  the  latter  no 
less  attached  to  Damasus.  As  for  the  two 
councils,  which  I  have  quoted  above,  they 
were  held  some  years  after,  when  the  party 
of  Damasus  had  universally  prevailed,  and  it 
was  a  crime  to  acknowledge  Ursinus.  Jerom 
has  been  followed  by  most  of  the  writers  who 
came  after,  and  the  authority  of  the  other  two 
quite  disregarded,  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  they  were  schismatics ;  for  they 
joined  Lucifer,  as  I  have  observed  above, 
and  refused  to  communicate  with  the  bishops 
who  had  signed  the  confession  of  Rimini, 
nay,  and  with  those  who  communicated  with 
them. 

By  this  double  election  the  citizens  of 
Rome  saw  themselves,  before  they  were  aware, 
involved  in  a  civil  war.  The  whole  people 
were  divided,  some  siding  with  Damasus, 
and  some  with  Ursinus;  and  neither  of  the 
competitors  showed  the  least  inclination  to 
yield  to  the  other.  No  day  passed  without 
skirmishes  and  bloodshed ;  insomuch  that 
Juventius,  governor  of  the  city,  and  Julian, 
the  prsefectus  annonse,  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
present,  and  prevent  greater  disturbances, 
agreed  to  banish  Ursinus,  whose  party  seemed 
less  powerful,  together  with  his  two  deacons, 
Amantius  and  Lupus.  The  two  authors  I 
have  often  quoted  write,  that  both  Juventius 
and  Julian  were  bribed  by  Damasus,  who 
taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  his  com- 
petitor, armed  his  followers  with  clubs  and 
swords,  hoping  thus  to  intimidate  the  friends 
of  the  exiled  bishop,  and  bring  them  in  the 
end  to  acknowledge  him.  Seven  presbyters 
of  the  party  of  Ursinus  were  seized,  at  the 
request  of  Damasus,  in  order  to  be  sent  into 
exile,  but  rescued  by  the  people  of  the  same 
party,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  the  basilic  of 
Liberius;  which  Damasus  no  sooner  heard, 
than,  arming  all  his  followers,  both  clergy 
and  laymen,  with  clubs,  swords,  axes,  &c.  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  seditious  and  en- 
raged multitude  to  the  basilic,  which  he  and 
his  partisans  immediately  invested,  and  at- 
tacked with  the  utmost  fury.  It  was  set  on 
fire  in  several  places ;  the  doors  were  forced, 
the  roof  uncovered,  and  thence  showers  of 
tiles  discharged  on  the  people  assembled  there : 
great  was  the  massacre;  one  hundred  and 
sixty  persons,  men  and  women,  were  inhu- 
manly murdered  on  the  side  of  Ursinus,  and 
a  great  many  more  wounded,  some  of  whom 
died  of  their  wounds.  On  the  sitie  of  Da- 
masus not  one  single  person  was  killed. 
This  riot  began  on  the  25th  of  October,  366, 
at  eight  in  the  morning. 

Thus  the  above  mentioned  writer.'  Ruffi- 
nus writes  in  general  terms,  that  the  illegal 
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election  of  Ursinus,  in  opposition  to  Damasus,  i 
occasioned  such  a  tumult,  or  rather  civil  war,  j 
among  the  people,  some  siding  with  the  one,  i 
and  some  with  the  other,  that  the  places  des- 
tined for  prayer  streamed  with  human  blood.' 
The  heathen  Ammianus  Marcellinus  assures 
us,  that  the  partisans  of  Damasus  and  Ursi- 
nus were  so  implacably  incensed  against  each 
other,  that  several  persons  were  wounded  in 
the  quarrel,  and  some  killed  :  nay,  it  is  cer- 
tain, adds  he,  that  in  the  basilic  of  Sicinus 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  persons  were 
found  dead,  all  killed  the  same  day :  but 
Damasus  in  the  end,  by  the  efforts  of  his 
party,  got  the  better  of  his  antagonist.^  Jerom, 
however  partial,  owns,  that  Ursinus  having 
got  possession  of  the  basilic  of  Sicinus,  the 
partisans  of  Damasus  repaired  thither  in 
crowds,  and  that  several  persons  were  there- 
upon inhumanly  massacred. ^  The  sedition 
became  general,  and  the  seditious  on  either 
side  so  numerous  and  powerful,  that  Juven- 
tius,  not  thinking  it  advisable  to  punish,  nor 
being  able  to  appease,  the  enraged  populace, 
abandoned  the  city  and  retired  to  the  country.^ 
He  was  perhaps  for  Ursinus,  whose  party 
being  overmatched  by  that  of  Damasus,  he 
might  not  think  it  safe  to  continue  in  Rome. 
Three  days  after  the  massacre  in  the  basilic 
of  Liberius,  that  is,  on  the  28th  of  October, 
the  partisans  of  Ursinus,  say  Marcellinus  and 
Faustinus,  assembling,  cried  out  aloud  against 
Damasus,  complaining  of  his  conduct,  and 
begging  that  a  sufficient  number  of  bishops 
might  be  convened,  and  the  controversy  re- 
ferred to  their  judgment  and  decision.^  Da- 
masus was  greatly  favored,  and  chiefly  sup- 
ported, by  the  Roman  ladies,  which  probably 
gave  occasion  to  the  charge  of  adultery  that 
was  brought  against  him.  But  Jerom,  either 
to  clear  him  of  this  charge,  or  to  obviate  the 
like  suspicions,  naturally  arising  from  his 
familiar  conversation  with  the  female  sex, 
styles  him  a  "  virgin  doctor  of  the  virgin 
church."^ 

Baronius,  finding  he  can  neither  disguise 
nor  extenuate  the  cruelty  committed  by  those 
who  adhered  to  Damasus,  is  at  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  disculpate  him,  and  lay  the  whole 
blame  on  Maximinus,  who,  as  appears  from 
history,  discharged  the  office  of  prasfectus 
annonae  from  the  latter  end  of  the  year  367, 
to  the  beginning  of  370,  and  was  noted  for  his 
cruelty.  Baronius  is  supported  herein  by  the 
authority  of  Jerom  and  Ruffinus,  of  whom 
the  former  writes,  that  Damasus  remained 
conqueror,  without  hurting  the  conquered;'' 
and  the  latter,  that  the  cruelties  practised  by 
the  prefect  Maximinus,  who  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  Damasus,  upon  those  of  the  adverse 
party,  rendered  the  name  of  that  virtuous  pre- 
late odious,  though  he  had  no  share  in  them.^ 
But  who  is  to  be  charged  with  the  massacre 

■  Riifl\  1.  2.  c.  10.  •J  Ammian.  Mar.  1.  27.  p.  337. 

3  Hier.  cliron.  '  Ammian.  ib. 

s  Marc.  &  Faust,  p. 9.  «  Hier.  ep.  5.  t.  2. 

'  Hier.  ep.  49.  '  Ruff.  1.  2.  c.  20. 


in  the  basilic  of  Sicinus  or  Liberius  ]  On 
whom  are  the  murders  to  be  laid,  committed 
there  1  Maximinus  was  not  then  in  power, 
and  perhaps  not  at  Rome.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  but  Damasus  might  at  least  have 
restrained  his  followers  from  such  excesses; 
and  consequently,  as  he  did  not,  I  cannot, 
with  Ruffinus,  conclude  him  to  have  had  no 
share  in  them;  I  say,  at  least  restrained; 
for  I  will  not  charge  him  with  heading  and 
encouraging  the  riotous  multitude  in  that 
wicked  attempt,  upon  the  bare  authority 
of  Marcellinus  and  Faustinus,  both  zealous 
partisans  of  Ursinus.  But  neither  ought  Ba- 
ronius, Bellarmine,  Davidius,  &c.  upon  the 
bare  testimony  of  two  writers,  no  less  sanguine 
in  the  cause  of  Damasus,  suppose  him  to  have 
been  no  ways  concerned  in  those  disorders. 
The  famous  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who 
lived  at  this  very  time  in  Rome,  and,  as  a 
pagan,  was  no  ways  concerned  in  the  quarrel, 
nor  more  inclined  to  one  side  than  the  other, 
assures  us,  that  both  were  equally  ambitious 
of  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  both  equally 
guilty.'  The  authority  of  a  writer,  thus  un- 
biassed, and  in  every  other  respect  unexcep- 
tionable, ought  to  be  preferred,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  to  that  of  any  other,  whom 
we  have  just  reason  to  suspect  of  partiality. 
Jerom  indeed  speaks  with  more  modesty  and 
reserve  than  Ruffinus,  and  those  who  have 
copied  after  him  ;  for  he  only  says,  that  Da- 
masus did  not  hurt  his  enemies  after  he  had 
conquered  them.  But,  in  relating  the  above- 
mentioned  massacre,  and  the  skirmishes  that 
happened  before  the  party  of  Damasus  pre- 
vailed, he  always  describes  his  partisans  as 
the  aggressors,  without  ever  pretending  to 
excuse  him,  as  having  no  share  in  those  riots  ; 
which  he  would  not  have  failed  to  do,  had  he 
not  paid  a  greater  regard  to  truth  than  Ruffinus 
seems  to  have  done. 

The  heathen  Marcellinus,  after  telling  us, 
that  Damasus  and  Ursinus  aspired  with  equal 
ambition  to  the  episcopal  chair,  adds  this  fa- 
mous remark,  which  I  shall  set  down  in  his 
own  words  :  "  I  must  own,"  says  he,  "  that 
when  I  reflect  on  the  pomp  attending  that  dig- 
nity, I  do  not  at  all  wonder,  that  those,  who 
are  fond  of  show  and  parade,  should  scold, 
quarrel,  fight,  and  strain  every  nerve  to  attain 
it;  since  they  are  sure,  if  iliey  succeed,  to  be 
enriched  with  the  offerings  of  the  ladies ;  to 
appear  no  more  abroad  on  foot,  but  in  stately 
chariots,  and  gorgeously  attired ;  to  keep  cost- 
ly and  sumptuous  tables ;  nay,  and  to  surpass 
the  emperors  themselves  in  the  splendor  and 
magnificence  of  their  entertainments.  But 
how  happy  would  they  be,  if,  despising  the 
grandeur  of  the  city,  which  they  allege  to  ex- 
cuse their  luxury,  they  followed  the  example 
of  some  bishops  in  the  provinces,  who,  by  the 
temperance  and  frugality  of  their  diet,  the 
poverty  and  plainness  of  their  dress,  the  mo- 
desty of  their  looks  fixed  on  the  ground,  the 
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How  the  oblations  of  the  faithful  disposed  of.     Ursinus  recalled  by  Valentinian  ;  but   banished  anew, 
bishop  of  Rome  empowered  by  the  emperor  to  judge  other  bishops. 
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purity  of  their  lives,  and  the  regularity  of  their 
whole  conduct,  approve  themselves  to  the 
eternal  God,  and  all  his  true  worshippers  !"' 
Thus  Ammianus.  And  that  Darnasus  was 
fond  of  all  that  pomp,  grandeur,  and  parade, 
that  he  led  such  a  voluptuous  life,  as  Ammi- 
anus here  so  justly  censures  and  condemns 
in  the  bishops  of  Rome,  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
since  Prsetextatus,  a  man  of  the  first  quality, 
honored  with  the  greatest  employments  of  the 
empire,  and  zealously  attached  to  paganism, 
in  conversing  familiarly  with  him,  used  plea- 
santly to  say,  "  make  me  bishop  of  Rome,  and 
I'll  immediately  turn  Christian."-^  But,  as  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  subject 
hereafter,  I  shall  only  observe  here,  that  the 
offerings  of  those  devout  women,  and  other 
pious  Christians,  were  no  better  employed  in 
the  days  of  Darnasus,  than  the  immense 
wealth,  which  the  church  of  Rome  acquired 
in  after-ages,  by  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  all  the  Christian  nations,  is  disposed  of  in 
ours.  With  these  offerings  the  bishops  of 
Rome  used  in  more  early  times,  to  maintain 
the  poor  of  their  own  church,  and  send  the 
overplus  to  other  churches,  where  the  poor 
were  numerous,  and  the  offerings  small.  Of 
this  generous  practice  I  have  mentioned  some 
instances,  that  well  deserve  to  be  recorded. 
But  when  ambition  began  to  take  place  of 
charity,  the  poor  were  forgotten,  and  nothing 
thought  of  but  splendid  equipages,  numerous 
retinues,  princely  apparel,  sumptuous  tables, 
and  whatever  else  could  feed  the  vanity  of 
these  upstart  princes,  and  put  them  upon  the 
level  with  the  greatest  monarchs.  To  such 
purposes  were  the  oblations  of  the  faithful 
perverted.  Baronius  takes  it  very  much  amiss 
of  Ammianus,  that  he  should  find  fault  with 
the  costly  tables  and  entertainments  of  the 
popes,  since  it  is  manifest  from  St.  Austin, 
that  the  Christians  at  Rome,  and,  no  doubt, 
the  pope  with  the  rest,  kept  a  righteous  fast 
three  days  in  the  week  ;3  so  that,  in  his  opi- 
nion, they  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  rioting 
four  days  in  the  week,  provided  they  fasted 
three.  But  to  this  doctrine  Ammianus  was  a 
stranger,  and  therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
fasts  they  might  keep,  he  justly  censured 
their  expensive  tables  and  banquets  as  no 
ways  suited  to  their  profession  and  character. 
But  to  return  to  Ursinus;  he  had  been  ba- 
nished Rome  by  the  prefect  Juventius,  before 
the  2Gth  of  October,  36G,  as  I  have  related 
above ;  but  the  emperor  Valentinian,  who  was 
at  this  time  in  Gaul,  having,  at  the  request 
of  his  friends,  granted  him  leave  to  return,  he 
entered  the  city  on  the  15th  of  September,  367, 
in  a  kind  of  triumph,  being  met  and  received 
with  loud  acclamations  by  those  of  his  party.^ 
At  the  same  time  the  emperor  directed  a  re- 
script to  Praetextatus,  who  had  succeeded  .Ju- 
ventius in  the  prefecture  of  Rome,  enjoininor 


'  Idem  ib.  p.  3.S7.  338.  ^  Hier.  ep.  61.  t.  2. 
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him  to  recall  all  those,  who  had  been  banish- 
ed for  the  late  riots,  and  reinstate  them-  in 
their  former  condition,  after  warning  them, 
that  if  for  the  future,  they  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  public,  they  should  be  punished  without 
mercy.'  But  notwithstanding  this  warning, 
new  disturbances  must  have  happened,  since 
Ursinus  was,  by  an  order  from  the  emporor, 
banished  again  on  the  16th  of  November  of 
the  same  year,  367,  together  with  seven  of  his 
followers,  who  were  all  confined  to  different 
places  in  Gaul,  where  they  continued  till  the 
year  37 1.^  The  two  presbyters  tell  us,  that 
Damasus,  having,  with  large  sums,  gained 
the  ministers  and  favorites  at  court,  by  their 
means  extorted  from  the  emperor  the  above- 
mentioned  order.  They  add,  that  the  friends 
of  Ursinus  were  resolved  to  stand  by  him ; 
but  that  he,  to  prevent  bloodshed,  delivered 
himself  up  into  the  hands  of  the  officers  of 
justice.3  However  that  be,  by  the  banish- 
ment of  Ursinus,  and  some  of  the  leading  men 
of  his  party,  tranquillity  was  restored  for  a 
while,  and  the  disturbances  composed,  says 
Ammianus,  which  the  Christians  had  raised 
by  quarreling  among  themselves.** 

About  this  time  the  emperor  Valentinian 
enacted  a  law,  empowering  the  bishop  of 
Rome  to  examine  and  judge  other  bishops, 
that  religious  and  ecclesiastical  disputes 
might  not  be  decided  by  profane  or  secular 
judges,  but  by  a  pontiff  of  the  same  religion, 
and  his  collegues.5  A  very  imprudent  law, 
considering  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
such  a  concession.  The  bishops  assembled 
in  council  at  Rome,  in  378,  after  declaring, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  their  approbation  of 
this  law,  agreed  to  present  an  address  to  tiie 
emperor  Gratian,  wherein  they  earnestly  re- 
commended to  him  the  execution  of  it,  be- 
cause it  greatly  redounded,  say  they,  to  the 
honor  of  the  sacred  ministry;  because  the 
judgment  of  bishops  was  more  sure  and  cer- 
tain than  that  of  any  civil  magistrate  ;  and, 
lastly,  because  it  delivered  the  prelates  of  the 
church  from  the  just  concern  they  were  under, 
to  find  that  they  could  not  make  their  inno- 
cence appear  without  racks  and  tortures,  which 
innocent  persons  were  put  to  by  the  secu- 
lar judges.^  This  exemption  seems  to  have 
been  understood  by  the  council  as  extending 
to  all  cases,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical. 
Be  that  as  it  will,  whatever  exemption  was 
by  the  above-mentioned  law  granted  to  the 
bishops,  Avhatever  power  was  by  tliat  law 
vested  in  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  his  col- 
leagues, the  council,  with  a  true  sense  of  gra- 
titude, acknowledged  such  power  and  immu- 
nity to  be  entirely  owing  to  the  ind,u]gence 
of  the  emperor:  a  plain  proof  that  the  absurd 
and  chimerical  notion  of  a  divine  right  was 
not  yet  broached.     'J'he  bishops  chose  rather 
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The  followers  of  Ursinus  driven  out  of  Rome.     Damasus  assembles  a  council  at  Rome, 
condemned.     Auxentius,  why  spared. 


Ursacius  and  Valena 


to  be  judged  by  the  pope  and  his  coUegues, 
that  is,  by  their  own  brethren,  than  by  lay 
judges,  for  the  reasons  they  allege  in  their 
address  to  Gratian.  Hence  they  cheerfully 
submitted  to  his  judgment,  and  applauded 
every  new  power  that  was  granted  him,  as 
redounding  to  the  honor  of  the  episcopal 
order.  But,  alas  !  they  were  not  aware,  that 
every  new  power,  yielded  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  was  a  new  link  added  to  the  chain 
they  were  forging,  if  not  for  themselves,  for 
those,  at  least,  who  were  to  succeed  them. 
They  little  apprehended,  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome  would,  in  process  of  time,  claim  all  the 
power  vested  in  him,  and  his  collegues,  as 
due  to  him  alone,  and  that  too  by  divine 
right;  that,  in  virtue  of  such  a  claim,  he 
would  set  up  for  universal  and  sole  monarch 
of  the  church,  exercise  an  unbounded  authority 
and  jurisdiction,  and  degrade  all  other  bishops 
from  his  colleagues  to  his  vassals  and  slaves. 
Blondel  is  of  opinion,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome 
was,  by  that  law,  only  empowered  to  judge 
the  bishops  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion, that  is,  those  of  the  suburbicarian  pro- 
vinces.' Others  think  that  such  a  power 
was  only  for  a  time,  and  extended  to  those 
bishops  alone  who  were  concerned  in  the 
present  schism ;  which  seems  most  probable, 
since  Valentinian  declares,  that  he  enacted 
the  above-mentioned  law  to  settle  the  church, 
shaken  by  the  fury  of  the  schism.^ 

Ursinus,  and  the  leading  men  of  his  party, 
being  driven  out  of  the  city,  the  inhabitants 
began  to  enjoy  their  former  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. But  yet  his  followers  continued  to 
assemble  in  the  cemeteries  of  the  martyrs, 
and  even  kept  possession  of  a  church,  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  St.  Agnes,  without  the 
walls.3  Of  this  Damasus  took  care  to  trans- 
mit an  account  to  the  emperor,  in  a  memorial ; 
who,  fearing  that,  from  such  a  spark,  the  fire 
might  break  out  again,  which  he  had  been 
striving  to  extinguish,  enjoined  Praetextatus 
to  put  Damasus  forthwith  in  possession  of 
that  church ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  this 
order,  probably  happened  what  we  find  re- 
lated, perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  by 
the  two  writers  I  have  often  quoted  ;  for  they 
tell  us,  that  one  day,  while  the  followers  of 
Ursinus  were  assembled,  in  great  numbers, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Agnes,  Damasus,  fall- 
ing unexpectedly  upon  them  with  satellites, 
made  a  dreadful  havock  of  the  innocent  and 
defenceless  multitude.^  After  this  second 
massacre  Praetextatus,  to  seccre  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  city,  sent  several  more  of  the  party 
of  Ursinus  into  exile.  Valentinian,  however, 
would  not  consent  to  their  being  confined  to 
any  particular  place;  but  gave  them  full 
liberty  to  live  Avhere  they  pleased,  provided 
they  kept  out  of  Rome.^    The  tAvo  writers 


«  Blond.  Prim.  p.  165.      a  Cod.  Theod.  ap.  p.  80. 
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add,  that  the  cruelties  exercised  in  the  church 
of  St.  Agnes  gave  great  offence  to  the  bishops 
of  Italy;  and  that  Damasus  having  invited 
some  of  them  to  Rome,  to  solemnize  with 
him  the  anniversary  of  his  consecration,  he 
laid  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  solicit  them 
with  intreaties,  nay,  and  to  tempt  them  with 
money,  to  condemn  Ursinus  ;  but  all  in  vain ; 
the  bishops  equally  unmoved  by  his  prayers 
and  offers,  refusing,  with  great  firmness  and 
resolution,  to  condemn  a  man  whom  they  had 
not  heard.  Marcellinus  and  Faustinus  close 
their  preface  with  a  short  account  of  them- 
selves, telling  us,  that  the  presbyters  of  Ur- 
sinus' party  were  imprisoned,  racked,  banish- 
ed, dispersed,  and  sent  into  different  coun- 
tries ;  and  that  they  themselves,  who  were  of 
that  number,  presented  a  petition  to  the  em- 
perors, begging  them  to  put  a  stop  to  so  cruel 
a  persecution.' 

Damasus  having  thus,  in  the  end,  by  the 
favor  of  the  emperors,  entirely  got  the  better 
of  the  adverse  party,  and  secured  his  dignity, 
he  turned  his  thoughts  to  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters. In  the  west  there  were  now  but  three 
bishops,  who  still  maintained  the  doctrine  of 
Arius ;  namely,  Arsacius,  bishop  of  Singidu- 
num,  Valens  of  Mursa,  and  Auxentius  of  Mi- 
lan. Damasus,  however,  convened  a  numerous 
council  at  Rome ;  and  there  examined  anew, 
and  anew  condemned  the  tenets  of  Arius, 
and  all  who  held  them,  namely  Ursacius  and 
Valens.2  Auxentius  was  a  pure,  and  no  less 
zealous,  Arian,  than  either  of  these  two ;  but 
as  he  was  in  favor  with  Valentinian,  whom 
he  had  deceived  by  an  equivocal  confession 
of  faith,  Damasus,  and  his  council,  thought  it 
advisable  not  to  name  him.  The  council  wrote 
a  synodal  letter  to  the  other  bishops,  acquaint- 
ing them  with  what  had  passed  ;  which  was 
answered  by  Athanasius,  and  the  bishops  of 
Egypt,  then  assembled  at  Alexandria.  In 
their  answer  they  thanked  Damasus  for  con- 
demning Ursacius  and  Valens;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  express  no  small  surprise  to  find, 
that  Auxentius  was  not  yet  deposed,  though 
guilty  not  only  of  Arianism,  but  of  many 
other  crimes,  which  they  enumerate.^  Da- 
masus and  his  colleagues  paid,  no  doubt, 
great  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  Athana- 
sius ;  but,  as  Auxentius  was  supported  by 
the  emperor,  and  they  were  better  courtiers 
than  Athanasius,  they  never  attempted  to 
depose  him ;  nay,  they  carried  their  complai- 
sance so  far  as  to  condemn  Ursacius  and  Va- 
lens, as  if  they  had  been  the  only  Arian 
bishops  in  the  west,  without  even  naming 
Auxentius.  He  therefore  kept,  for  many 
years,  quiet  possession  of  the  see  he  had 
usurped,  and  was  at  last  deprived  of  it  by 
death  alone. 

The  many  abuses  and  disorders,  that 
reigned  at  this  time  amons  the  ecclesiastics 


>  Marc.  &  Faust,  p.  11.  13. 
» Id.  ib.  p.  931—941. 


a  Ath.  ad  Afr.  p.  931. 
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The  sentiments  of  St.  Je- 


of  Rome,  offered  a  larger  field  to  the  zeal  of 
Damascus,  than  the  heresy  of  Arius,  now 
confined  in  the  west  to  a  corner  of  lUyricum. 
But  he  was  by  no  means  a  fit  person  to  set 
up  for  a  reformer  of  manners,  and  the  evil 
required  a  more  powerful  remedy  than  he 
could  apply.  The  prelates  of  the  church, 
even  the  bishops  of  Rome,  could  yet  only 
preach  against  vice,  admonish  the  vicious, 
and  inflict  ecclesiastical  censures  on  such  as 
gave  no  ear  to  their  admonitions  :  all  other 
power  was  still  lodged  in  lay  hands,  and 
only  imparted  to  the  ecclesiastics  in  some 
extraordinary  cases.  The  insatiable  avarice 
of  the  Roman  clergy,  the  mean  and  scandal- 
ous arts  they  were  daily  practising  to  circum- 
vent the  orphans,  plunder  the  widows,  and 
rob  the  lawful  heirs  of  their  just  inheritance, 
cried  loudly  for  a  reform ;  but  were  evils  too 
strong  for  the  curb  of  exhortation,  admonition, 
or  censures  merely  ecclesiastical  ;  and  Da- 
masus himself  was  not  quite  free  from  imputa- 
tions of  this  nature.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary, that  the  secular  power  should  interpose 
in  defence  of  the  deluded  laity,  against  the 
craft  and  rapines  of  the  ravenous  clergy.  A 
law  was  accordingly  enacted  by  the  emperor 
Valentinian,  in  the  year  370,  addressed  to 
Damasus  bishop  of  Rome,  and  read,  on  the 
29th  of  July,  in  all  the  churches  of  that  city, 
strictly  forbidding  the  ecclesiastics,  and  such 
as  professed  celibacy,  meaning  the  monks,  to 
frequent  the  houses  of  orphans  or  widows,  or 
to  accept  from  those,  whom  they  attended 
under  the  veil  of  religion,  any  thing  whatso- 
ever by  way  of  donation,  legacy,  or  feoffment  in 
trust.  Whatever  was  thus  given  or  accepted, 
is  declared  forfeited  to  the  public  treasury.' 

This  law,  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  only  for- 
bids the  ecclesiastics  to  accept  such  donations 
as  were  made  by  the  women  whom  they  at- 
tended in  spiritual  matters  as  their  guides  or 
directors ;  but  it  was  either  understood  and 
interpreted  as  extending  to  all  donations  from 
pious  persons,  or  a  new  law  was  made  at 
this  time  excluding  the  ecclesiastics  from  all 
such  donations,  as  plainly  appears  from  Je- 
rom  and  Ambrose,  of  whom  the  former,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  writes  thus  :  "  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  it,  the  priests  of  the  idols,  the  stage- 
players,  charioteers,  whores,  are  capable  of 
inheriting  estates,  and  receiving  legacies; 
from  this  common  privilege,  clerks  alone, 
and  monks,  are  debarred  by  law ;  debarred, 
not  under  persecuting  tyrants,  but  Christian 
princes. "2  And  Ambrose ;  "  We  are  excluded 
by  laws,  lately  enacted,  from  all  inheritances, 
donations  and  legacies  :  yet  we  do  not  com- 
plain :  and  why  should  we  1  By  such  laws 
we  only  lose  wealth ;  and  the  loss  of  wealth 
is  no  loss  to  us.  Estates  are  lawfully  be- 
queathed to  the  ministers  of  the  heathen  tem- 
ples ;  no  layman  is  excluded,  let  his  condition 
be  ever  so  low,  let  his  life  be  ever  so  scandal- 

>  Cod.  Theod.  16.  t.  2.  I.  20.  p.  48.     ^  Hier.  ep.  2.  p.  13. 


ous  :  clerks  alone  are  debarred  of  a  right  com- 
mon to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Let  a  Christian 
widow  bequeath  her  whole  estate  to  a  Pagan 
priest,  her  will  is  good  in  law ;  let  her  be- 
queath the  least  share  of  it  to  a  minister  of 
God,  her  will  is  null.  I  do  not  mention  these 
things  by  way  of  complaint,  but  only  to  let 
the  world  know  that  I  do  not  complain  ;  for  I 
had  rather  we  should  want  money,  than  virtue 
or  grace.'"  From  these  testimonies  it  is 
manifest,  that  either  by  the  above-mentioned 
law,  or  by  some  other  published  at  this  time, 
the  ecclesiastics  were  restrained  from  receiv- 
ing any  donations  or  legacies  whatever,  by 
whomsoever  bequeathed:  and  that  such  a  law 
was  absolutely  necessary,  is  no  less  manifest 
from  the  unquestionable  authority  of  Jerom, 
who  lived  at  this  very  time  in  Rome,  and  de- 
scribes, as  an  eye-witness,  the  arts  that  were 
practised  with  great  success,  by  the  Roman 
clergy,  to  circumvent  rich  widows,  and  old 
men.  "  The  clerks,"  says  he,  "  who  ought 
to  instruct  and  awe  the  women  with  a  grave 
and  composed  behavior,  first  kiss  their  heads, 
and  then,  stretching  out  their  hand,  as  it  were 
to  bestow  a  blessing,  slily  receive  a  fee  for 
their  salutation.  The  women  in  the  mezn 
time,  elated  with  pride  in  seeing  themselves 
thus  courted  by  the  clergy,  prefer  the  free- 
dom of  widowhood  to  the  subjection  attend- 
ing the  state  of  matrimony.  Some  of  the 
clergy  make  it  the  whole  business  and  em- 
ployment of  their  lives  to  learn  the  names  of 
the  ladies,  to  find  out  their  habitations,  to 
study  their  humor.  One  of  these  (perhaps 
Antimus  or  Sophronius,  two  monkish  harpies, 
of  whom  he  speaks  elsewhere,)  an  adept  in 
the  art,  rises  with  the  sun,  settles  the  order 
of  his  visits,  acquaints  himself  with  the  short- 
est ways,  and  almost  breaks  into  the  rooms 
of  the  women  before  they  are  awake.  If  he 
sees  any  curious  pieces  of  household  furni- 
ture, he  extols,  admires,  and  handles  it ;  and, 
sighing  that  he  too  should  stand  in  need  of 
such  trifles,  in  the  end,  rather  extorts  it  by 
force,  than  obtains  it  by  good-will,  the  ladies 
being  afraid  to  disoblige  the  prating  old  fel- 
low, that  is  always  running  about  from  house 
to  house. "2  The  same  writer,  speaking  else- 
where of  the  monks,  displays  the  arts  which 
they  practised  to  deceive,  captivate,  and  plun- 
der, the  rich  widows,  and  old  men  ;  and  adds, 
that,  by  professing  poverty,  they  were  be- 
come rich,  and  that  the  church  grieved  to  see 
many  acquire  great  wealth  by  serving  her, 
who  had  been  beggars,  while  they  lived  in 
the  world.3  So  that  the  monastic  profession 
was  in  those  early  times  what  it  is  now,  a 
gainful  trade,  under  the  mask  of  religion.  As 
for  the  mean,  nay,  and  nauseous  'ofTices,  to 
which  they  were  prompted  by  their  avarice, 
and  the  greedy  expectation  of  legacies,  to 
submit,  about  the  childless  old  men  and  wo- 
men in  their  sickness,  it  would  be  forgetting 

'  Amb.  ep.  12.  t.  5.  p.  200.     "  Hier.  ep.  22.     »  Id.  ep.  3. 
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the  dignity  of  an  historian  to  mention  them. 
The  reader  will  find  them  described  by  Jerom, 
and  perhaps  too  minutely,  in  the  letter  he 
writ  to  his  friend  Nepotian.'  In  the  same 
letter  he  informs  us,  how  the  wealth  thus  ac- 
quired was  disposed  of.  "  I,"  says  he,  ap- 
plying to  himself,  what  he  levelled  at  others, 
to  render  the  truth  he  spoke  less  disagreeable ; 
"  I,  who  was  born  in  a  poor  country  cottage, 
who  had  scarce  millet  enough,  and  coarse 
bread,  to  satiate  my  craving  stomach,  now 
despise  the  finest  flour,  the  choicest  honey, 
am  well  acquainted  with  the  different  kinds 
and  names  of  fishes,  and  can  tell  by  the  taste 
from  what  coast  each  shell-fish  was  brought, 
from  what  province  each  bird."-  A  law  was 
therefore  necessary  to  restrain  the  insatiable 
avarice  of  the  Roman  clergy,  and  obviate  the 
unhallowed  use  they  made  of  the  wealth, 
which  by  such  scandalous  means  they  had 
acquired.  This  law  Jerom  calls  a  caustic ; 
and  adds,  that  he  does  not  complain  of  it,  but 
of  the  sore  that  required  it.^  However,  that 
he  complains,  and  Ambrose  too,  not  only  of 
the  sore,  but  the  caustic,  is  manifest  from 
their  words,  and  manner  of  writing.  To  ex- 
aggerate the  pretended  hardship,  they  both 
observe,  that  the  pagan  priests  lay  under  no 
such  restraints ;  an  unseasonable  observation  ! 
since  it  shows  the  difference  between  the  pa- 
gan and  Christian  priesthood  in  a  mortifying 
light.  The  former  gave  no  occassion  to  such 
a  law,  their  avarice  wanted  no  such  restraints  : 
if  it  had,  we  may  be  sure  they  had  met  with 
no  quarter  from  a  Christian,  nay,  from  an 
orthodox  prince ;  and  if  he  had  spared  them, 
such  partiality  had  not  been  tamely  put  up, 
and  passed  over  in  silence,  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical writers  of  those  times,  namely,  by  the 
two  I  have  mentioned. 

Baronius  is  of  opinion,  that  the  above  men- 
tioned law  was  procured  by  Damasus,  who, 
finding  his  clergy  no  longer  awed  by  the 
spiritual  sword,  had  recourse  to  the  temporal ; 
for  the  temporal,  adds  he,  though  in  the  em- 
peror's hands,  was  given  by  our  saviour  to 
St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  as  well  as  the 
spiritual.''  Thus  he  puts  at  once  both  swords 
into  the  pope's  hands,  though  he  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  allege  one  single  instance  of 
their  having  either.  They  got  both,  it  is 
true,  in  after  ages ;  and  we  shall  see,  in  the 
sequel  of  this  history,  how  they  came  by 
them.  But  that  law,  says  Baronius,  was 
read  in  all  the  churches  of  Rome.  And  so 
have  others  been,  when  they  concerned  the 
clergy,  and  were  addressed  to,  though  not 
procured  by,  the  bishop  of  that  city.^  Be- 
sides, as  Damasus  loved  pomp  and  grandeur, 
it  is  not  at  all  probable,  that  he  was  instru- 
mental in  the  enacting  of  a  law,  which  de- 
prived him  of  the  main  fund  to  support  them, 
the  generosity  of  the  Roman  ladies. 


'  Hier.  ep.  2.  a  id.  jb. 

'  Id.  ib.  ■•  Bar.  ad.  ann.  370.  n.  118. 

'  Vide  Cod.  Theod.  t.  6.  p.  50. 
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Two  years  after,  that  is,  in  373,  the  law  I 
have  mentioned  above  was  extended  by  the 
same  prince,  namely,  Valentinian,  to  the 
sacred  virgins  and  bishops,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  former  from  the  right  of  giving,  and  the 
latter  from  that  of  receiving,  any  thing  what- 
soever by  way  of  donation,  legacy,  &c.'  Buts 
this  law,  with  another  still  more  severe,  pub- 
lished twenty  years  afterwards  by  the  empe- 
peror  Theodosius,  was  abrogated  by  the  em- 
peror Marcian  in  the  year  455,  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  relate  hereafter.  In  the  mean 
time  I  cannot  help  observing  with  astonish- 
ment, how  early  the  primitive  rigor  of  dis- 
cipline and  manners  was  utterly  neglected 
and  forgotten  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  Rome ; 
how  early  the  most  exorbitant  luxury,  with 
all  the  vices  attending  it,  was  introduced 
among  them,  and  the  most  scandalous  and 
unchristian  arts  of  acquiring  wealth  univer- 
sally practised.  They  seem  to  have  rivalled, 
in  riotous  living,  the  greatest  epicures  of  pa- 
gan Rome,  when  luxury  was  there  at  the 
highest  pitch.  For  Jerom,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  what  he  wrote,  reproaches  the 
Roman  clergy  with  the  same  excesses,  which 
the  poet  Juvenal  so  severely  censured  in  the 
Roman  nobility,  under  the  reign  of  Domitian. 
And  how  much  more  worthy  were  the  former 
of  the  severest  censure,  not  only  in  regard  of 
their  calling,  and  the  religion  they  professed, 
teaching  them  to  curb  and  subdue  all  irregu- 
lar passions  and  appetites,  but  from  this 
aggravating  circumstance,  that  the  estates 
they  so  squandered  and  wasted  were  not  their 
own,  but  the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  the  sub- 
Stance  of  the  orphans,  widows,  and  unhappy 
persons,  whom,  under  the  cloak  of  religion, 
they  robbed  of  their  just  inheritance!  And 
herein  they  conformed  to  the  example  of  their 
chief,  who,  finding  an  inexhaustible  fund  in 
the  generosity  of  the  Roman  ladies  to  support 
his  extravagance,  lived  in  that  pomp  and 
grandeur  which  Ammianus  has  described 
above. 

But  he  was  roused  from  the  easy  and  indo- 
lent life  he  led  at  Rome,  by  letters  from  the 
famous  Basil,  lately  raised  to  the  see  of  Cae- 
sarea  in  Cappadocia,  the  metropolis  of  Pontus, 
imploring  his  assistance,  and  that  of  the  other 
western  bishops,  in  the  present  unhappy  con- 
dition of  the  churches  in  the  east.  Arianism 
was  almost  universally  extirpated  in  the  west 
under  the  orthodox  emperor  Valentinian,  as 
I  have  observed  above;  but  in  the  east  it 
triumphed  under  his  brother  Valens,  a  most 
zealous  favorer  of  the  Arians,  a  most  implaca- 
ble enemy  to  the  orthodox,  who  were  by  him 
every  where  driven  from  their  sees,  and  sent 
into  exile :  nay,  he  gave  full  power  to  the 
Arian  bishops  and  magistrates  to  imprison, 
fine,  beat,  rack,  and  banish,  at  pleasure,  such 
of  the  orthodox  clergy  as  they  could  not  win 
over  by  more  gentle  methods.     This  power 

'  Cod.  Theod.  nov.  16.  t.  2.  1.  22.  p.  50. 
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they  used  so  tyrannically,  especially  at  Con- 
stantinople, that  the  clergy  of  that  city  re- 
solved to  apply  to  Valens  himself  for  relief, 
not  doubting,  but  the  miseries  they  groaned 
under  might,  if  duly  represented,  even  move 
him  to  compassion.  Accordingly  they  ap- 
pointed eighty  of  their  body,  all  men  of  un- 
blemished characters,  and  known  piety,  to 
repair  to  Nicomedia,  vi^here  that  prince  then 
was,  and  lay  their  grievances  before  him.  Upon 
their  arrival  at  court,  they  were  introduced  to 
the  emperor,  who  heard  them  wdth  great 
attention,  without  showing  the  least  emotion 
either  of  resentment  or  compassion.  How- 
ever, as,  upon  his  dismissing  them,  he  imme- 
diately sent  for  Modestus,  the  prasfectus  pras- 
torio,  they  concluded  that  he  had  given  ear  to 
their  just  complaints,  and  began  to  expect  a 
speedy  redress  of  their  grievances.  But  the 
charge  he  gave  him,  very  different  from  what 
they  expected,  was  to  despatch  them  all  with- 
out mercy  or  delay.  The  prefect,  apprehend- 
ing the  death  of  so  many  eminent  ecclesiastics 
might  occasion  a  tumult  in  the  city,  gave  out 
that  the  emperor  had  ordered  them  into  exile ; 
and  accordingly  caused  them  to  be  put  on  board 
a  vessel,  in  order  to  be  conveyed,  as  he  pre- 
tended, to  the  place  of  their  banishment.  But 
the  vessel  was  no  sooner  out  of  sight,  than 
the  mariners,  pursuant  to  their  private  instruc- 
tions, set  fire  to  it,  and  betaking  themselves 
to  their  boat,  left  those  they  had  on  board  to 
the  mercy  of  the  flames  and  waves.' 

But  Athanasias,  Basil,  and  the  other  cham- 
pions of  the  orthodox  party,  were  not  so  much 
alarmed  at  the  cruel  persecution  raised  against 
them  by  their  enemies,  as  at  the  unhappy  di- 
visions that  reigned  at  this  very  time  among 
themselves.  It  was  to  procure  a  remedy  for 
these  divisions,  to  heal  a  dangerous  schism, 
that  rent  the  orthodox  party  into  two  opposite 
factions,  that  Basil,  by  the  advice  of  Atha- 
nasius,  writ  the  above-mentioned  letter  to  Da- 
masus,  and  that  the  orthodox  bishops  of  the 
east  writ  in  common  a  letter  to  all  their  bre- 
thren in  the  west.  As  this  schism  did  more 
hurt  to  the  orthodox  cause  than  it  was  in  the 
power  of  their  enemies  to  have  done,  I  shall 
not  think  it  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  insert  a 
succinct  account  of  its  rise  and  progress. 
Eustathius,  the  orthodox  bishop  of  Antioch, 
being  deposed  by  the  Arians  in  331,  and  one 
of  their  own  party  put  in  his  room,  the  greater 
part  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  that  city,  ac- 
knowledging the  new  chosen  bishop,  and  his 
Arian  successors,  assisted  at  their  assemblies, 
mixed  with  the  Arians,  and  received  the  sa- 
craments at  their  hands,  though  they  disagreed 
with  them  in  belief.  But  some  more  zealous 
than  the  rest,  refusing  to  own  any  other  bishop 
so  long  as  Eustathius  lived,  held  their  assem- 
blies apart,  under  the  direction  of  presbyters 
animated  with  the  like  zeal.  These,  from 
their  steady  attachment  to  Eustathius,  were 


»  Socr.  I.  4.  c.  15.    Soz.  1.  6.  c.  13.    Theod.  1.  4.  c.  21. 
Naz.  or.  20. 


called  Eustathians,  and  with  them  alone  Atha- 
nasius  communicated  while  he  was  at  Anti- 
och.' This  schism  or  separation  continued 
even  after  the  death  of  Eustathius,  those  of 
bis  party  declining  not  only  the  communion 
of  the  Arians  and  their  bishops,  but  of  the  ortho- 
dox, who  communicated  with  them.  In  the 
year  360,  the  see  of  Antioch  being  vacant,  by 
the  translation  of  Eudoxius  the  Arian  to  that 
of  Constantinople,  the  Arians,  and  the  ortho- 
dox, who  communicated  with  them,  chose 
with  one  consent  the  famous  Meletius  to  suc- 
ceed him.  Both  parties  joyfully  concurred 
in  this  election ;  the  orthodox,  because  they 
knew  his  doctrine  to  be  no  less  pure  than  his 
manners ;  and  the  Arians,  because  they  hoped, 
by  such  a  distinguishing  mark  of  their  friend- 
ship and  esteem,  to  win  him,  and  by  his 
means  to  gain  over  to  their  party  the  whole 
city  of  Antioch,  nay,  and  the  Eustathians 
themselves.2  But  they  soon  found,  to  their 
great  mortification,  that  the  orthodox  were 
better  acquainted  with  Meletius  than  they, 
that  he  w^as  most  zealously  attached  to  the 
orthodox  party,  and  was  not  to  be  swayed  by 
friendship  or  enmity,  by  hopes  or  terrors.  He 
was  no  sooner  installed,  which  ceremony  was 
performed  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  than 
he  loudly  declared  in  favor  of  consubstanti- 
ality,  and  boldly  cut  off  from  his  communion, 
as  rotten  and  incurable  members,  all  who  held 
the  opposite  doctrine.  The  Arians  of  Antioch 
were  thunderstruck  with  the  boldness  of  the 
attempt ;  the  whole  party  took  the  alarm ; 
Eudoxius  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
neighboring  bishops,  forgetful  of  every  thing' 
else,  hastened  to  Antioch  ;  hopes,  fears,  pray- 
ers, menaces,  were  successively  employed, 
and  nothing  left  unattempted  to  divert,  at  least 
to  allay,  the  impending  storm.  But  all  in 
vain ;  the  zeal  of  Meletius  was  incapable  of 
control :  he  openly  declared,  that  nothing 
should,  nothing  could,  make  him  desist  from, 
or  relent  in,  the  work  he  had  undertaken,  till 
he  had  utterly  extirpated  the  Arian  heresy, 
without  leaving  the  least  shoot  of  so  poison- 
ous a  weed  in  the  field,  which  by  divine 
appointment  he  was  to  guard  and  cultivate.^ 
The  Arians  finding  him  immovably  fixed  in 
his  resolution,  and,  what  doubled  their  con- 
cern, the  whole  party  in  imminent  danger 
from  one  of  their  own  choosing,  they  applied 
with  better  success  to  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius ;  and,  charging  the  new  bishop  of  An- 
tioch with  Sabellianism,  which  charge  tlie  cre- 
dulous and  unwary  prince  believed  upon  their 
word,  they  extorted  from  him  a  rescript  ba- 
nishing Meletius  from  Antioch  about  thirty 
days  after  his  instalment,  and  confining  him 
to  Melitene  in  Armenia,  Ms  native  city.'  Eu- 
zoius  was  preferred  in  his  room,  formerly  the 
chief  favorite  of  Arius,  and  the  most  ancient 
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of  all  his  disciples  ;  for  together  with  him  he 
was  condemned  b)*^  the  great  council  of  Nice. 

The  orthodox,  who  had  hitherto  communi- 
cated with  the  Arians,  were  so  disobliged  and 
scandalized  at  these  proceedings,  that,  in  the 
end  they  renounced  the  Arian  communion ; 
and,'  assembling  by  themselves,  proposed  a 
union  with  the  Eustathians.  But  their  pro- 
posal was  rejected  by  the  leading  men  of  that 
party,  alleging,  that  they  could  not  admit  them 
to  their  communion,  because  they  had  for  so 
many  years  communicated  with  the  Arians, 
received  the  sacraments  at  their  hands,  and 
still  seemed  to  acknowledge  Meletius  as  law- 
ful bishop,  though  he  had  been  chosen  by  the 
Arian  faction :  for  the  Eustathians,  notwith- 
standing the  heroic  firmness  of  Meletius  in 
defending  and  promoting  the  common  cause, 
refused  to  own  him,  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  the  Arians  had  had  a  chief  share  in 
his  election.'  As  this  disagreement  greatly 
weakened  the  orthodox  cause  in  Antioch,  and 
might,  in  time,  be  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences, no  pains  were  spared  by  the  apos- 
tolic men  of  those  times,  to  induce  the  Eusta- 
thians to  abate  somewhat  of  their  zeal  and  se- 
verity. As  for  the  other  party,  notwithstand- 
ing their  attachment  to  Meletius,  whence  they 
had  the  name  of  Meletians,  they  were  greatly 
inclined  to  an  accommodation,  and  seemed  to 
court  the  communion  of  the  Eustathians,  al- 
most upon  any  terms.  Lucifer,  the  famous 
bishop  of  Cagliari,  on  his  return  from  Thebais 
in  Egypt,  to  which  place  he  had  been  confined 
by  Constantius,  was  prompted  by  his  zeal  to 
take  Antioch  in  his  way,  with  a  design  to 
mediate  an  accommodation  between  the  dis- 
senting parties.  Being  arrived  in  that  city, 
he  had  several  conferences  with  the  leading 
menof  the  one  and  the  other  party;  and,  finding 
neither  averse  to  an  accommodation,  he  con- 
ceived great  hopes  of  succeeding  in  his  de- 
sign ;  and  therefore  begged  the  fathers  of  the 
council  of  Alexandria,  which  was  already 
sitting,  and  to  which  he  had  been  invited  by 
Athanasius,  to  dispense  with  his  assisting  at 
that  assembly,  since  his  presence  seemed  more 
necessary  at  Antioch,  However,  he  appoint- 
ed two  of  his  deacons  to  be  present  as  his 
deputies,  enjoining  them  to  agree,  in  his  name, 
to  the  decisions  of  the  council.^  Baronius 
owns  here,  which  I  cannot  help  observing  by 
the  way,  that  Lucifer  never  appeared  in  the 
council  of  Alexandria  ;3  forgetting,  no  doubt, 
what  he  elsewhere  so  strenuously  maintains  ;^ 
namely,  that  Lucifer  assisted  at  that  assem- 
bly, in  the  name  of  pope  Liberius,  and  as 
his  legate. 

The  fathers  of  the  council  not  only  approv- 
ed of  the  bishop  of  Cagliari's  resolution,  but 
appointed  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  and  Asterius 
of  Petra  in  Arabia,  to  assist  him  in  so  pious 
an  undertaking.     What  seemed  chiefly  to  ob- 
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Struct  the  so  much  wished  for  union,  was  a 
great  attachment  on  one  side  to  Meletius,  and 
an  equal  obstinacy  on  the  other,  in  refusing  to 
acknowledge  one  preferred  by  the  Arians. 
The  confessors  therefore  assembled  in  Alex- 
andria (for  of  confessors  alone  that  assembly 
was  composed)  were  of  opinion,  that,  if  every 
other  remedy  proved  ineifectual,  their  deputies 
should  apply  to  Meletius ;  and,  having  per- 
suaded him  to  resign  his  dignity,  choose  an- 
other in  his  room,  equally  acceptable  to  both 
parties.  They  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  but 
Meletius  would  readily,  nay,  with  great  joy, 
sacrifice  his  dignity,  and  every  other  private 
view,  to  the  public  tranquillity  ;■  so  great  was 
the  opinion  they  entertained  of  his  virtue. 
Had  this  wise  resolution  taken  place,  it  had, 
in  all  likelihood,  been  attended  with  the  de- 
sired effect.  But  before  the  deputies  could 
reach  Antioch,  Lucifer,  more  commendable 
for  zeal  than  prudence,  had  cut  off  all  means 
of  an  accommodation,  by  conferring,  of  his 
own  authority,  the  episcopal  dignity  on  the 
presbyter  Paulinus,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Eustathians,  and  had  with  more  warmth 
than  any  other  opposed  Meletius,  and  those 
who  adhered  to  him.  He  was  assisted  in 
that  irregular  ordination  by  two  other  confess- 
ors ;2  namely,  Gorgonius  of  Germanicia,  and 
Cymatius  of  Gabala,  or  rather  of  Paltos.^ 
This  step  he  took  to  oblige  the  Eustathians, 
when  he  found  they  could  by  no  means  be 
induced  to  acknowledge  Meletius.  But,  in- 
stead of  closing,  he  thereby  widened,  the 
breach,  the  Meletians  declaring,  that  they 
would  never  abandon  a  bishop  of  their  own 
party,  to  acknowledge  one  of  another,  chosen 
without  their  consent,  or  even  their  know- 
ledge.^ This  unhappy  division,  thus  settled 
and  confirmed  betw^een  the  two  orthodox  par- 
ties in  Antioch,  did  not  continue  long  confined 
to  that  particular  church,  but  soon  extended 
to  the  church  universal ;  some  owning  Mele- 
tius for  lawful  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  others 
Paulinus.  Athanasius  communicated  with 
Paulinus,  and  not  with  Meletius  ;  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  the  bishops  of 
Egypt,  of  Cyprus,  and  all  the  bishops  in  the 
west.5  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  orthodox 
bishops  in  the  east,  except  Athanasius,  and 
those  I  have  mentioned,  espoused,  with  great 
warmth,  the  cause  of  Meletius.^  They  all 
continued,  however,  notwithstanding  this  dis- 
agreement, to  communicate  with  each  other, 
though  with  some  indifference  and  coldness. 
The  ordination  of  Paulinus  gave  rise  to  ano- 
ther schism ;  for  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  finding, 
on  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  all  hopes  of  an  ac- 
commodation cut  off,  and  no  room  left  for  the 
measures  concerted  and  agreed  to  by  the  coun- 
cil, immediately  quitted  the  city,  without 
communicating  with  either  party.     This  was 
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condemning  the  conduct  of  Lucifer;  which 
he  could  not  brook ;  and  therefore,  full  of  re- 
sentment, he  renounced  the  communion  of 
Eusebius,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  lived 
in  the  greatest  intimacy,  and  suffered  together 
with  him  a  most  painful  exile  for  the  com- 
mon cause.' 

Basil,  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  church,  left  no- 
thing unattempted,  which  he  apprehended 
could  any  Avays  contribute  to  the  reuniting  of 
the  orthodox  among  themselves,  and  putting 
an  end  to  the  present  schism.  But,  despairing 
at  last  of  success,  and  finding  the  prelates  in 
the  east  all  warmly  engaged  in  the  dispute, 
some  in  favor  of  Meletius,  and  some  of  Pau- 
linus,  he  resolved  to  apply  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  who  had  not  yet  declared  for  either  of 
the  competitors,  his  thoughts  being  wholly 
employed  in  securing  his  dignity  against  a 
competitor  at  home.  He  wrote  therefore  to 
Damasus,  entreating  him  to  despatch  deputies 
into  the  east,  who,  in  concert  with  the  pre- 
lates there,  inclined  to  an  accommodation, 
might  settle  the  proper  means  of  accomplish- 
ing so  desirable  a  work,  and  uniting  in  charity 
those,  who  were  already  united  in  faith. 
He  added,  that  it  was  from  his  zeal  alone 
they  expected  relief,  from  that  zeal  which  he 
had  made  so  eminently  appear  on  other  occa- 
sions ;  that  Dionysius,  one  of  his  predeces- 
sors, had  afforded  them  a  seasonable  assist- 
ance, when  their  wants  were  less  pressing, 
and  their  condition  not  so  deplorable ;  and 
therefore  that  there  was  no  room  left  to  doubt 
of  his  readily  conforming  to  so  glorious  an 
example.2  With  this  letter,  and  another  from 
the  bishops  in  the  east,  soliciting  the  advice, 
assistance,  and  mediation  of  their  colleagues 
in  the  west,  Dorotheus,  deacon  of  the  church 
of  Antioch,  was  despatched  into  Italy  :  whence 
he  returned  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  372,  with  an  answer  from  the  bishops  of 
illyricum,  Ital}%  and  Gaul.^  But  Damasus 
did  not  condescend  to  return  an  answer  to 
Basil,  or  take  the  least  notice  of  his  letter ; 
which  haughty  conduct  he  justly  resented, 
and  in  pretty  sharp  terms,  taxing  Damasus, 
in  one  of  his  letters,'*  M'ith  a  spirit  of  pride 
and  vanity,  which  made  him  overlook  other 
bishops  as  below  his  attention,  and  expect  to 
be  accosted  by  them  with  the  meanest  flatte- 
ry. But  his  thus  disregarding  the  request 
and  entreaties  of  the  bishop  of  Caesarea,  was 
not  owing  to  his  pride  alone.  He  was  so 
little  acfjuainted  with  the  state  of  the  churches 
in  the  east,  and  what  passed  there,  that  he 
looked  upon  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Samosata, 
and  Meletius,  with  wliom  Basil  lived  in  great 
intimacy,  as  rank  Arinns,  though  they  both 
lived  at  that  very  time  in  exile,  having  been 
driven  from  their  sees  by  the  Arians,  on  ac- 
count of  the  zeal,  which  they  had,  with  an 
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invincible  firmness,  exerted  in  defence  of  the 
orthodox  faith.'  The  bishop  of  Rome  might, 
with  very  little  trouble,  have  been  better  in- 
formed ;  but  his  mind,  it  seems,  was  so  deep- 
ly engaged  in  worldly  affairs,  and  his  thoughts 
so  taken  up  with  state,  pomp,  and  grandeur, 
that  he  was  never  at  leisure  to  mind  those 
matters,  which  justly  claimed,  and  ought  to 
have  engrossed,  his  whole  attention.  By  him 
the  western  bishops  were  led  into  the  same 
mistake  concerning  Eusebius  and  Meletius ; 
and  hence  the  backwardness  they  showed  to 
correspond  with  Basil,  as  if  he  designed  to 
impose  upon  them,  or  was  himself  imposed 
upon  by  others.  Of  this  Basil  justly  com- 
plained in  a  letter  he  writ  to  Eusebius  of  Sa- 
mosata.  "  If  the  wrath  of  God,"  says  he, 
"  is  in  the  end  appeased,  if  mercy  takes  place, 
what  other  help  do  we  stand  in  need  of?  But, 
if  his  anger  continues,  what  relief  will  the 
pride  of  the  west  afford  us  1  They  neither 
know  the  truth,  nor  can  they  patiently  bear  it. 
They  are  ever  prepossessed  with  idle  jealou- 
sies, ever  swayed  by  groundless  surmises  ; 
and  therefore  act  now  the  same  part  they  late- 
ly acted  in  the  case  of  Marcellinus  ;  that  is, 
they  quarrel  with  those,  who  inform  them  of 
the  truth,  and,  being  left  to  themselves,  they 
introduce  and  establish  heresies.  As  for  my 
own  part,  I  had  once  some  thoughts  of  writ- 
ing a  private  letter  to  their  chief  (that  is,  to 
Damasus),  and,  waving  all  mention  of  church 
affairs,  only  tell  him,  that  they  neither  know 
what  passes  here,  nor  take  the  right  method 
to  be  informed ;  and  that  they  ought  not  to 
oppress  those  who  are  already  humbled  by 
affliction,  nor  mistake  pride  for  dignity,  since 
that  sin  alone  is  capable  of  setting  a  man  at 
enmity  with  God."^  From  these  words  it  is 
pretty  plain  th^t  the  notion  of  the  pope's  in- 
fallibility was  hot  yet  broached,  or  at  least 
was  not  yet  known  to  Basil.  The  bishop  of 
the  metropolis  of  the  empire  was  deservedly 
looked  upon,  in  regard  of  the  dignity  of  his 
see,  as  the  chief  and  head  of  all  the  western 
bishops  ;  and  to  him  as  such,  not  as  an  infal- 
lible and  unerring  judge,  the  eastern  bishops 
frequently  applied  in  the  disputes,  that  hap- 
pened to  rise  among  them ;  so  that  all  we  can 
infer  from  their  applying  to  him  is,  that  his 
authority  bore  a  great  sway ;  which  was  owing 
to  the  pre-eminence  of  his  see,  and  not  to  any 
power  or  prerogative  peculiar  to  him,  and  su- 
perior to  others. 

It  was  long  ere  Damasus  could  be  brought 
to  give  any  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  east ; 
and  when  he  did,  it  was  only  to  add  fuel  to 
the  fire,  which  had  lately  begun  to  rage 
with  great  violence.  For,  looking  upon  the 
office  of  a  bare  mediator,  Avhich  alone  had 
been  offered  him,  as  no  ways  suitable  to  his 
dignity,  he  arrogantly  assumed  that  of  a 
judge,  and  not  only  acknowledged  Paulinus 
for  lawful  bishop  of  Antioch,  but,  misled  by 
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false  and  groundless  reports,  declared  Mele- 
tius  a  transgressor  of  the  canons,  an  intruder, 
a  schismatic,  and  even  a  heretic ;'  that  Mele- 
tius,  who  had  suffered  exile,  and  innumerable 
hardships,  in  defence  of  the  orthodox  faith, 
who  was  then  revered  all  over  the  east,  as  a 
man  of  extraordinary  sanctity,  and  is  now 
honored  by  the  church  of  Rome  as  a  saint  of 
the  first  class.  But  his  thus  openly  declaring 
in  favor  of  Paulinus,  his  treating  in  such  a  base 
and  unworthy  manner  one  of  the  most  eminent 
prelates  of  the  east,  served  only  to  engage  the 
followers  of  Meletius  more  warmly  in  his 
cause  ;  and  the  great  Basil,  among  the  rest, 
who  could  not  help  censuring  the  conduct  of 
Damasus  as  rash,  partial,  and  injudicious: 
he  even  repented  his  having  ever  applied  to 
him;  for,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Eusebius  of 
Samosata,  he  expresses  himself  thus  :  "  The 
saying  of  Diomedes  occurs  to  my  mind  ;  en- 
treaties are  not  to  be  used  with  Achilles,  he 
is  too  haughty  ;2  and  truly  the  more  you  flatter 
haughty  and  insolent  men,  the  more  haughty 
and  insolent  they  become."^  As  no  regard 
was  had  to  the  authority  of  Damasus,  and  the 
western  bishops,  who,  following  his  example, 
acknowledged  Paulinus,  and  not  Meletius, 
the  orthodox  bishops  in  the  east  not  only 
continued  divided  among  themselves,  but  a 
new  division  arose  between  the  western  bish- 
ops, and  those  of  the  party  of  Meletius,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Basil,  bishop  of  Ccesarea. 
But,  of  these  unhappy  divisions,  so  far  as  the 
bishops  of  Rome  were  concerned  in  them, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

Damasus  was  far  more  successful  in  sup- 
pressing the  schism  of  Ursinus,  which  about 
this  time  was  revived  at  Rome.  The  empe- 
peror  Valentinian,  some  time  before,  by  a 
rescript  addressed  to  Ampelius,  governor, 
and  Maximinus,  vicar  of  Rome,  had  allowed 
Ursinus,  and  the  leading  men  of  his  party, 
who  had  been  confined  with  him  to  Gaul, 
liberty  to  live  where  they  pleased,  provided 
they  kept  out  of  Rome,  and  the  suburbicarian 
provinces.^  This  indulgence  shown  by  the 
emperor  to  Ursinus,  encouraged  his  followers 
in  Rome  to  declare  openly  in  his  favor,  and 
even  to  assemble  apart  from  those  who  com- 
municated with  Damasus.  But,  being  therein 
opposed  by  the  party  of  Damasus  with  their 
usual  violence,  new  disturbances  arose,  and 
the  city  was  upon  the  point  of  becoming  again 
the  scene  of  a  civil  war.  Simplicius,  then 
vicar  of  Rome,  at  the  request  of  Damasus, 
gave  the  emperor  immediate  notice  of  the  ap- 
proaching danger;  and  the  emperor,  in  an- 
swer to  his  letter,  sent  him  a  rescript,  com- 
manding "all  those  who,  in  contempt  of 
religion,  held  or  frequented  unlawful  assem- 
blies, to  be  banished  one  hundred  miles  from 
Rome,  that  their  obstinacy  might  hurt  none 
but  themselves."^     Thus  for  the  present  a 

»  Id.  ep.  10.  »  Horn.  II.  9.  ver.  694. 

»  Basil,  ep.  10.  *  Cod.  Theod.  9.  t.  29. 1.  1.  p.  221. 

»  Cod.  Theod.  ap.  p.  91. 


Stop  was  put  to  the  disorders  that  began  to 
reign  in  the  city. 

The  two  presbyters,  Marcellinus  and  Faus- 
tinus,  pretend,  that  this  law  was  levelled  at 
the  Ursinians  alone,  but  was  interpreted  by 
Damasus,  as  comprehending  the  Luciferians, 
as  the  followers  of  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari, 
who,  refusing  to  communicate  with  the  bishops 
who  signed  theconfessionof  Rimini,  and  with 
all  who  communicated  with  them,  had  sepa- 
rate assemblies  at  Rome,  and  even  a  bishop 
of  their  own,  named  Aurelius.  But  Damasus, 
say  they,  using  them,  in  virtue  of  the  above- 
mentioned  law,  with  no  less  cruelty  than  he 
did  the  Ursinians,  they  thenceforth  assembled 
only  in  the  night,  under  a  presbyter,  named 
Macarius,  of  whose  sanctity  and  austerities 
they  relate  wonderful  things.  But  night  and 
darkness  could  not  protect  them  against  the 
persecuting  spirit  of  Damasus,  whose  clerks, 
breaking  one  night  in  upon  them,  while  they 
were  performing  divine  service  in  a  private 
house,  dispersed  the  congregation,  seized  Ma- 
carius, and  dragging  him  along  with  them 
over  the  sharp  flints,  by  which  he  was  cruelly 
bruised,  and  dangerously  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  they  kept  him  the  remaining  part  of 
the  night  closely  confined.  Next  morning  he 
was  carried  before  the  judge,  who,  finding 
him  inflexible  in  rejecting  the  communion  of 
Damasus,  condemned  him  to  exile  ;  but  the 
holy  presbyter,  being  arrived  at  Ostia,  died 
there  of  his  wounds.'  The  same  authors  add, 
that  Damasus  caused  several  catholic  presby- 
ters to  be  sent  into  exile,  and  some  laymen ; 
but  that  Aurelius,  the  Luciferian  bishop,  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts,  continued  in  Rome  to 
the  hour  of  his  death.^ 

About  this  time,  that  is,  in  the  year  377, 
a  great  council  was  held  at  Rome,  in  which 
the  famous  ApoUinaris,  bishop  of  Laodicea 
in  Syria,  was  condemned  and  deposed  with 
his  two  disciples,  Vitalis  and  Timotheus. 
ApoUinaris  was  a  man  of  uncommon  parts, 
great  penetration,  universal  knowledge ;  and 
had  at  first  been  so  zealous  a  defender  of 
the  orthodox  faith,  that  he  was  looked  upon 
by  all,  particularly  by  Epiphanius  and  Atha- 
nasius,  as  one  of  the  great  champions  of  that 
cause,3  and  ranked  by  Philostorgius  Avith 
Basil,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen.*  He  con- 
tracted a  strict  friendship  with  Athanasius, 
when  that  prelate  passed  through  Laodicea 
in  349,  on  his  return  to  Egypt,  and  ever  after 
maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  him, 
on  which  account  he  was  excommunicated  by 
Gregory,  the  Arian  bishop  of  that  city  .^  When 
the  Arians  began  to  prevail  in  the  east,  Apol- 
linaris  was  cruelly  persecuted  by  the  men  in 
power  of  that  party,  and  at  last  driven  into 
exile.®     Basil  writ  several  letters  to  him,  and 


'  Marc.  &  Faust,  p.  65—67.    »  Id.  ib. 

3  Basil,  ep.  293.  Epiph.  77.  c.  24.  Ilier.  vir.  ill.  c.  104. 

«  Suidas,  p.  273.  •  s  Soz.  1.  6.  c.  35. 

«  Nil.  1.  1.  ep.  257. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[Damasus. 

The  doctrine  held  by  ApoUinaris,  and  his  disciples.    Apollinaris  not  known  nor  suspected  to  be  the  author 

of  the  heresy  he  broached. 


in  those  he  wrote  to  others,  often  mentions  him 
as  a  person  for  whom  he  had  the  greatest  es- 
teem.' He  is  said  to  have  excelled  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  which  he  public- 
ly interpreted  at  Antioch,  where  he  had  Jerom 
among  the  many  disciples,  who  flocked  from 
all  parts  to  hear  him.2  But  he  was  equally 
versed  in  human  learning,  especially  in  po- 
etry ;  and  his  knowledge  in  that  branch  of 
literature  proved  very  useful  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Julian.  For  that  prince  having 
by  a  law  debarred  the  Christians  from  perus- 
ing or  studying  the  pagan  authors,  Apolli- 
naris, to  supply  the  W'ant  of  those  writers, 
composed  several  pieces  in  imitation  of  them, 
and,  among  the  rest,  a  poem  comprising  the 
history  of  the  Jews  to  the  time  of  Saul,  and  di- 
vided into  twenty-four  books,  which  he  distin 
guished  by  so  many  letters  of  the  Greek  al 
phabet,  as  Homer  had  done.^  He  likewise 
wrote  comedies,  tragedies,  lyric  verses,  &c 
imitating  Pindar  in  the  latter,  and  Menander 
and  Euripedes  in  the  two  former."*  Sozomen 
thinks  his  compositions  fell  in  no  respect 
short  of  the  works  of  the  ancients ;  who,  upon 
the  whole,  says  he,  were  far  inferior  to  him, 
since  they  excelled,  each  in  one  kind  only, 
but  he  equally  in  all.^  The  tragedy  entitled, 
"  Christ  Suffering,"  which  is  to  be  found 
among  the  works  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  is 
by  some  ascribed  to  Apollinaris ;  but  that 
piece  does  not  at  all  answer  the  great  opinion 
Sozomen  seems  to  have  entertained  of  him. 
His  paraphrase  in  hexameter  verse  on  the 
Psalms,  the  only  entire  work  of  his  that  has 
reached  our  times,  is  an  elegant,  exact,  and 
sublime  translation  of  them,  greatly  com- 
mended and  admired  by  the  best  judges.^ 
His  poetry  proved  very  serviceable  to  him, 
when  he  began  to  broach  his  heresy ;  for 
great  numbers  of  people,  especially  women, 
embraced  his  doctrine,  being  taken,  and  in  a 
manner  enchanted,  with  the  sweetness  of  his 
verses  ;  for  he  composed  a  great  many  songs 
and  odes  equally  pious  and  elegant,  adapted 
to  all  occasions,  and  on  all  occasions  sung 
with  suitable  airs  by  his  followers.'  To  these 
Gregory  Nazianzen  no  doubt  alludes,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  Psalms  of  the  Apollinarists, 
to  which  the  Psalms  of  David  had  given 
place ;  of  those  sweet  and  so  much  admired 
verses,  which  were  looked  upon  by  them  as 
a  third  testament.**  It  was  chiefly  to  oppose 
the  progress  Apollinaris  made,  by  the  insinu- 
ating means  of  his  poetry,  that  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen applied  himself  to  the  same  study. 
About  the  year  36'2,  Apollinaris  was  raised, 
in  consideration  of  his  great  piety  and  learn- 
ing, to  the  see  of  Laodicea  in  Syria,  in  which 
city  he  was  born,  according  to  the  most  pro- 
bable opinion,  and  had  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life. 


•  Basil,  ep.  82. 

a  Soz.  1.  5.  c.  18. 

6  Voss.  poet.  Grcec.  c.  9. 

p.  76.  Baillet,  t.  6.  p. 

453.  455. 


^  Hier.  ep.  65. 
Md.  ib.  »Id.  ib. 

•■  Soz.  1.  6.  c.  25. 
>  Naz.  or.  52.  p.  745. 


As  for  the  doctrine  held  by  Apollinaris,  and 
his  followers,  called  from  him  Apollinarists ; 
they  maintained  at  first,  that  Christ  had  human 
flesh,  but  not  a  human  soul,  the  want  of  which 
was  supplied,  according  to  them,  by  the  divini- 
ty. But  being  afterwards  convinced,  that  such 
a  doctrine  was  repugnant  to  several  plain  and 
express  passages  of  scripture,  they  abandoned 
it  in  part,  and,  distinguishing,  with  some  phi- 
losophers, the  soul,  by  which  we  live,  from 
the  intelligence,  by  which  we  reason,  they 
allowed  the  former  in  our  Saviour,  but  denied 
the  latter;  the  operations  of  which,  said  they, 
were  performed  by  the  divinity.'  Thus  they 
allowed  him,  says  St.  Austin,  the  soul  of  a 
beast,  but  denied  him  that  of  a  man.^  By 
means  of  this  doctrine  they  avoided  the  ab- 
surdity with  which  they  reproached  the  catho- 
lics, admitting  in  Christ,  as  they  falsely 
imagined,  two  opposite  and  distinct  natures, 
without  any  union  or  subordination  between 
them.''  The  catholics  indeed  acknowledged 
two  distinct  and  complete  natures  in  Christ; 
but  at  the  same  time  maintained  a  union 
between  them,  such  a  union  as  was  admit- 
ted by  the  Apollinarists  between  the  flesh 
and  the  Divinity.  The  latter  upbraided  the 
catholics  with  adoring  a  man,  styling  them 
Anthropolaters  ;  and  the  catholics  reproached 
in  their  turn  the  Apollinarists  with  adoring 
the  flesh,  calling  them  Sarcolaters.^*  The 
Apollinarists  distinguished  themselves  from 
the  catholics,  by  causing  the  following  words 
to  be  fixed  on  the  front  of  their  houses  ;  "  We 
must  not  adore  a  man  that  bears  a  God,  but  a 
God  that  bears  flesh."  The  errors  of  the  Apol- 
linarists were  not  only  concerning  the  soul, 
but  likewise  the  body  of  our  Saviour ;  for  they 
maintained,  that  his  body,  like  other  bodies 
only  in  appearance,  was  coeval  with  the  Di- 
vinity, and  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
eternal  wisdom.^  Hence  it  followed,  by  a 
natural  consequence,  that  the  body  of  our  Sa- 
viour was  impassible  and  immortal ;  that  it 
was  not  taken  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  that  he 
was  not  born  of  her ;  that  his  birth,  passion, 
death,  and  resurrection,  were  mere  illusions ; 
or  else  that  the  Divine  nature  was  passible : 
both  which  absurdities  were  admitted  by 
some  of  the  sects  into  which  the  Apollinar- 
ists were  afterwards  divided.*' 

This  doctrine  was  first  heard  of  in  362,  and 
condemned  the  same  year  in  the  council  of 
Alexandria.  In  373,  it  began  to  make  a  great 
noise  in  the  church ;  but  it  was  not  known 
even  then  by  whom  it  had  been  broached  : 
for  Apollinaris  was  so  far  from  owning  him- 
self the  author  of  those  tenets,  that,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Serapion  bishop  of  Tlimuis  in 


1  Epipl:.  77.  c.  23.  Theod.  «  Aug.  in.  Jo.  horn.  47. 

ha-r.  4.  c.  8.  Ath.  de  iiicar.  '  Naz.  or.  52.  p.  749. 

p.  615.  Nern.  I.  1.  p.  710.  '  Nys.  in  Apol.  1.  2.  p.  47. 

Naz.  orat.  46.  p.  722.  Naz.  car.  146. 

•  Athan.    ad    Kpipli.    582.  s  Atli.  ib.  p.  583.    Naz. 

Aiifr.  pers.  c.  24.  &  bar.  or.  46.   Nil.  1.   1.  ep. 

55.  Theod.  1.  5,  c.  3.  Naz.  257.  Theod.  1.  3.  c.  3. 
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His  errors  condemned  in  a  council  at  Rome.     Damasus  imposed  upon  by  Vitalis,  one  of  his  disciples, 
naris  openly  declares  against  the  church. 


ApoUi- 


Egypt,  which  is  still  extant,'  he  expresses, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  his  approbation  of  a 
letter  from  Athanasius  to  Epictetus,  bishop  of 
Corinth,  confuting  the  very  errors  he  held ; 
and  at  the  same  time  condemns  the  folly  of 
those,  who  maintained  the  flesh  to  be  consub- 
stantial  to  the  divine  nature.  In  another  let- 
ter to  the  same  Serapion,  he  owns  the  body 
of  our  Saviour  to  have  been  taken  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  to  have  been  formed  in  her  womb, 
and  his  flesh  to  have  been  of  the  same  sub- 
stance with  ours;  adding,  "And  these  are 
truths  not  to  be  called  in  question."^  In  a 
third  letter  he  assures  Serapion,  that  he  has 
ever  denied  in  his  writings  the  flesh  of  our 
Saviour  to  have  descended  from  heaven,  or 
to  be  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Divinity.3 
Apollinaris,  by  thus  publicly  declaring  against 
the  doctrine,  which  at  the  same  time  he  was 
privately  propagating,  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
Athanasius  himself,  who,  in  confuting  his 
errors,  never  mentions  his  name,  nor  seems  to 
have  entertained  the  least  suspicion  of  him ; 
nay,  he  recommended  Timotheus,  a  favorite 
disciple  of  his,  to  Damasus,  as  a  person  whose 
orthodoxy  was  not  to  be  questioned ;  and  as 
such  he  was  received,  not  only  by  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  but  by  all  the  western  bishops,  of 
whom  he  obtained  letters,  on  his  return, 
directed  to  Apollinaris,  as  to  a  bishop  of  the 
catholic  communion.* 

In  the  year  374  or  375,  Damasus  convened 
a  great  council  at  Rome,  in  which  the  errors 
of  Apollinaris  were  condemned ;  but  neither 
was  he  nor  any  other  named  as  the  broacher 
or  author  of  that  doctrine.  The  very  year 
that  Damasus  condemned  the  doctrine  of 
Apollinaris,  he  was  deceived  and  overreached 
by  one  of  the  disciples  of  that  heresiarch, 
named  Vitalis.  He  was  a  presbyter  of  the 
church  of  Antioch,  and  of  the  communion  of 
Meletius,  by  whom  he  had  been  ordained ; 
but  afterwards,  renouncing  his  communion, 
he  joined  Apollinaris,  and,  being  in  high  es- 
teem with  the  people,  drew  great  numbers 
over  with  him  to  that  side.  Of  these,  called 
from  him  Vitalians,  Apollinaris  some  years 
after  appointed  him  bishop,  adding  thereby  a 
fourth  party  to  the  three  that  already  divided 
the  church  of  Antioch,  namely,  the  Arians, 
Paulinians,  and  Meletians.^  Before  he  threw 
off  the  mask,  and  publicly  maintained  the 
tenets  of  Apollinaris,  he  strove  to  be  admitted 
with  his  followers  to  the  communion  of  Pauli- 
nus  of  Antioch,  and  of  Damasus;  and  with 
this  view  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Rome  in 
the  year  375.  As  he  had  been  suspected,  and 
even  accused  of  holding  the  doctrines  of  Apol- 
linaris, Damasus  required  of  him,  before  he 
admitted  him  to  his  communion,  a  confession 
of  his  faith,  which  he  gave  under  his  hand, 
but  in  such  terms  as  bore  a  double  meaning. 
Damasus,  however,  well   satisfied  with  it. 


'  Leont.  p.  1031.        a  Id.  p.  1032.        ^  jd.  p.  1035. 
*  Id.  p.  1042.  «  Ep.  77.  c.  20.     Theod.  I.  5.  c.  4. 

Soz.  1.  6.  c.  25.    Chron.  Alex.  p.  688. 


gave  him  a  letter  for  Paulinus  of  Antioch, 
and  sent  him  back  to  be  admitted  by  that 
bishop  to  the  communion  of  the  church.' 
But  Damasus  soon  after,  either  upon  his 
own  reflection,  or  at  the  suggestion  of  others, 
apprehending  himself  imposed  upon,  wrote 
another  letter  to  Paulinus,  by  the  presbyter 
Patronius,  and  afterwards  a  third,  which 
Holstenius  has  inserted  at  length  in  his  "  Ro- 
man Collection."^  Together  with  this  letter 
Damasus  sent  to  Paulinus  a  confession  of 
faith,  drawn  up  by  a  council  summoned  for 
that  purpose,  desiring  him  to  admit  none  to 
his  communion,  but  such  as  should  sign 
that  confession,  and  the  confession  of  Nice.'' 
To  this  piece  the  fathers  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon  no  doubt  allude,  in  commending 
Damasus  for  pointing  out,  in  his  letters  to 
Paulinus,  the  rules  all  catholics  ought  to  be 
guided  by  in  reasoning  of  the  mystery  of  the 
incarnation.''  What  Baronius  observes  here 
is  true,  namely,  that  Vitalis,  by  the  same 
ambiguous  confession  of  faith,  imposed  upon 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  received  the  Apolli- 
narists  as  brethren,  and  not  as  enemies.^  He 
adds,  "  And  no  wonder  that  Vitalis  imposed 
upon  Damasus,  since  by  the  same  confession 
he  imposed  upon  Gregory  Nazianzen :"  he 
ought  rather  to  have  said,  "  No  wonder  that 
he  imposed  upon  Gregory,  who  did  not  pre- 
tend to  infallibility,  since  he  imposed  upon 
Damasus,  who  was  infallible."  As  Vrtalis 
refused  to  sign  the  confession  sent  by  Dama- 
sus, Paulinus  would  not  admit  him  to  his 
communion;  upon  which  he  pulled  off  the 
mask,  publicly  renounced  the  communion 
both  of  Damasus  and  Paulinus,  and,  bidding 
defiance  to  the  canons,  accepted  the  title  and 
dignity  of  bishop  of  Antioch,  offered  him  by 
Apollinaris.  At  the  same  time  that  heresi- 
arch, finding  he  could  conceal  himself  no 
longer,  openly  declared,  that  he  would  com- 
municate with  none  who  held  that  our  Sa- 
viour had  taken  a  human  soul,  and  human 
understanding:  which  was  separating  himself 
from  the  communion  of  the  catholic  church.^ 
It  was  long  before  it  was  believed  in  the 
church  that  those  tenets  had  been  broached, 
or  were  held  by  Apollinaris :  no  credit  was 
given,  at  first,  even  to  his  disciples,  most 
people  being  inclined  to  think,  that  they  were 
mistaken,  and  did  not  comprehend  the  sub- 
lime thoughts  of  that  great  man.''  But  when 
no  room  was  left  for  any  further  doubt,  the 
surprise  and  concern  of  the  whole  catholic 
party  were  equal  to  the  high  opinion  they 
had  entertained  of  him  till  that  time.*  When 
Epiphanius  wrote  against  the  ApoUinarists, 
he  well  knew  Apollinaris  to  be  the  author  of 
that  sect;  for  he  reproaches  him  with  this 
unwarrantable  separation   from  the  church; 


'  Epiph.  77.  c.  20.     Theod.  1.  5.  c.  4.     Naz.  or.  52. 
a  Vet.  Rom.  eccles.  mon.  collect,  p.  181. 

3  lb.  p.  180.  &  Theod.  1.  5.  c.  10. 
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A  great  schism  in  the  church.  Basil  recurs  to  the  western  bishops  ;  who  condemn  the  doctrine  of  Apollinaris, 
and  depose  him  with  Vitalis  and  Timotheus.  A  mistake  of  Baronius.  Another  mistalie  of  the  same  writer. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Millenarians  held  by  the  greatest  men  in  the  church.  How  little  tradition  to  be  de- 
peiiWed  upon. 


and  yet  he  speaks  of  him  with  the  greatest 
respect;  seems  to  think,  that  many  things 
had  been  unjustly  fathered  upon  him;  and 
takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  assure  his 
reader,  that  what  he  writes  is  truth,  and  not 
calumny  proceeding  from  any  private  pique, 
malice,  or  grudge.' 

The  schism,  which  the  establishing  of  a 
new  bishop  occasioned  in  the  church  of  An- 
tioch,  was  not  confined  to  that  alone,  but  ex- 
tended to  most  other  churches,  over  which 
Apollinaris  appointed  bishops  of  his  own  sect, 
who  held  separate  assemblies,  practised  dif- 
ferent rites,  and,  instead  of  the  sacred  hymns 
commonly  sung  at  divine  service  by  the  rest 
of  the  church,  introduced  canticles  composed 
by  their  leader,  and  containing  the  substance 
of  his  doctrine.-  The  many  perplexed  ques- 
tions and  difficulties,  which  he  and  his  emis- 
saries were  daily  starting  about  the  incarna- 
tion, bred  such  confusion  in  the  minds  of  men, 
that  many  began  to  question  the  truth  of  that 
mystery .3  The  objections  they  moved  against 
our  Saviour's  taking  flesh,  and  being  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  seemed  calculated  merely 
to  raise  improper  ideas,  and  sully  the  thoughts 
of  chaste  minds ;  for  they  themselves  held 
his  body  to  be  coeval  with  the  Divinity,  and 
to  have  only  been  conveyed  into  the  world  by 
means  of  the  Virgin  Mary."*  Their  doctrine 
was  applauded  and  received  by  many,  and 
few  who  read  their  books  were  content  with, 
or  kept  to  the  plain  and  ancient  doctrine  of 
the  church. 5  Basil,  therefore,  and  the  other 
orthodox  bishops  in  the  east,  to  put  a  stop  the 
more  effectually  to  the  growing  evil,  not  only 
declaimed  against  it  in  all  their  writings,  but 
despatched  the  two  presbyters,  Dorotheus  and 
Sanctissimus,  with  letters  to  Damasus,  and 
the  other  western  bishops,  entreating  them  to 
condemn  without  delay  the  doctrine  of  Apol- 
linaris, and  Apollinaris  himself,  since  he  had 
at  last  openly  declared  against  the  church,  and 
owned  himself  the  author  of  the  new  sect.^ 
In  compliance  with  this  request,  a  great  coun- 
cil was  convened  at  Rome  the  following  year, 
378,  in  which  Apollinaris  was  not  only  con- 
demned with  great  solemnity,  but  deposed, 
with  his  two  favourite  disciples,  Vitalis  and 
Timotheus  ;  the  former  bishop  of  the  Apolli- 
narists  at  Antioch,  and  the  latter  at  Berytus 
in  PhoRnicia.''  By  the  same  council  it  was 
defined,  that  .Tesus  was  true  man,  and  true 
God  ;  and  whoever  maintained  or  affected  any 
thing  to  be  wanting  either  to  his  humanity  or 
divinity,  was  declared  an  enemy  to  the  church.^ 
Vitalis  had  deceived  Damasus,  as  I  have 
observed  above,  by  a  confession  of  faith,  in 
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which,  under  equivocal  terras,  he  had  artluUy 
concealed  his  heresy.  The  bishop  of  Rome, 
therefore,  now  undeceived,  caused  the  confes- 
sion he  had  formerly  approved  of  to  be  ana- 
thematized by  the  council,  together  with  its 
author,  exerting  himself,  says  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  with  so  much  the  more  vigor  against 
them,  as  they  had  formerly  taken  advantage 
of  his  candor  and  sincerity  to  impose  upon 
him.'  Gregory  Nazianzen  therefore  supposes, 
that  the  pope  could  be  imposed  upon  in  a  mat- 
ter concerning  the  faith.  Indeed  the  sticklers 
for  infallibility  must  either  give  up  that  pre- 
rogative, or  allow  all  the  fathers  to  have  talk- 
ed nonsense. 

Baronius  is  certainly  mistaken,  and  so  was 
Ruffinus,^  whom  he  follows,  in  asserting  the 
heresy  of  Apollinaris  to  have  been  first  con- 
demned by  the  council  of  Rome,  since  it  is 
manifest,  that  the  doctrine  of  that  heresiarch 
had  been  condemned  long  before  by  Athana- 
sius,  Basil,  and  Epiphanius,  in  their  writings, 
and  by  the  council  held  at  Alexandria  in  362. 
But  Ruffinus  probably  meant  no  more,  than 
that  those  errors  were  first  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Rome,  under  the  name,  and  toge- 
ther with  the  person,  of  Apollinaris ;  which 
is  undeniable.  I  cannot  help  observing  here 
another  mistake  of  Baronius,  pretending  that 
Damasus  (for  whatever  was  done  by  the  coun- 
cil is  by  him  ascribed  to  Damasus  alone)  in 
condemning  Apollinaris,  condemned  all  the 
errors  he  held  ;  and  consequently  the  opinion 
of  the  Millenarians,  holding  that  Christ  was 
to  return  upon  the  earth,  and  reign  over  the 
faithful  a  thousand  years  before  the  end  of  the 
world.  This  opinion  was  first  broached  about 
the  year  118,  by  Papias  bishop  of  Hierapolis, 
a  man  of  great  piety,  and  honored  by  the 
church  of  Rome  as  a  saint.^  He  declares,  in 
the  few  fragments  of  his  works,  which  have 
been  conveyed  to  us  by  Eusebius,-'  that,  as  he 
lived  near  the  times  of  the  apostles,  he  made 
it  his  chief  business  to  learn  of  their  disciples 
whatever  they  could  recollect  to  have  been 
done  or  said  by  them,  on  different  occasions, 
that  was  not  recorded  in  holy  writ.  Thus  he 
learned  the  above-mentioned  doctrine,^  which, 
upon  the  authority  of  such  a  tradition,  coun- 
tenanced by  some  passages  in  the  Revelations,® 
and  one  text  in  St.  Paul,  was  embraced  and 
held  by  the  most  eminent  men  for  piety  and 
learning,  at  that  time,  in  the  church;  and, 
among  the  rest,  by  Irenaeus,  and  Justin  the 
Martyr.  And  yet  such  a  doctrine  is  now  rank 
heresy  in  the  church  of  Rome.  But,  by  de- 
claring it  such,  have  they  not  overset  their 
own  system,  which  places  tradition  upon  a 
level  with  the  canonical  books  of  the  scrip- 
ture ■?  Can  they  allege  a  more  ancient  tradi- 
tion, one  more  universally  received,  or  equally 
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countenanced  by  scripture,  in  favor  of  the 
many  traditional  articles  of  faith,  which  they 
have  obtruded  upon  the  world  1  Papias  de- 
clares, he  received  the  above-mentioned  doc- 
trine of  those  who  had  learned  it  immediately 
of  the  apostles.  If  such  a  tradition  be  reject- 
ed as  false,  what  other  has  a  right  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  true  ?  If  we  deny  or  question  St. 
Peter's  having  been  at  Rome,  tradition,  anc^ 
the  authority  of  Irenseus  (for  all  the  others 
have  copied  from  him),  are  immediately  pro- 
duced against  us.  But  what  weight  either 
ought  to  bear,  the  case  before  us  sufficiently 
demonstrates. 

To  return  to  Apollinaris :  It  is  very  certain, 
that  he  held  and  taught  the  doctrine  of  the 
Millenarians ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain,  that 
such  a  doctrine  was  not  condemned,  as  Baro- 
nius  pretends,!  by  the  council  of  Rome  in 
378,  since  many  eminent  men  in  the  church 
held  it,  and  Sulpitius  Severus  among  the  rest, 
after  that  council,  without  being  deemed  here- 
tics on  that  score.  The  sentence  pronounced 
against  Apollinaris,  and  his  disciples,  by  the 
council  of  Rome,  was  confirmed  by  a  council 
held  the  same  year  at  Alexandria,^  by  an 
oecumenical  council  assembled  at  Constanti- 
nople in  381,  and  by  the  council  at  Antioch 
in  STQ.''  However,  the  ApoIIinarists,  though 
thus  condemned  and  deposed  by  all  the  coun- 
cils of  the  east  and  west,  as  we  read  in  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,*  still  kept  their  ground,  till 
recourse  was  had  to  the  secular  power.  For 
the  emperor  Theodosius,  at  the  request  of 
Nectarius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  enacted 
a  law,  dated  the  tenth  of  March,  388,  forbid- 
ding the  ApoIIinarists  to  hold  assemblies,  to 
have  any  ecclesiastics  or  bishops,  or  to  dwell 
in  the  cities.^  As  this  law  was  executed  with 
the  utmost  rigor,  at  least  against  the  leading 
men  of  the  party,  who  were  banished  the 
cities,  and  confined  to  the  deserts,^  the  ApoI- 
Iinarists were  in  a  few  years  reduced  to  a  very 
small  number,  when  they  begged  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  communion  of  the  catholic  church, 
which  was  in  the  end  granted  them  by  Theo- 
dotus,''  who  governed  the  church  of  Antioch, 
from  the  year  416  to  428.  But  as  their  con- 
version was  owing  not  to  conviction,  but  per- 
secution, they  still  held  in  their  hearts  the 
same  sentiments,  which  ever  must  happen  in 
the  like  case  ;  nay,  and  privately  instilled 
their  errors  into  the  minds  of  many,  whose 
faith  had  been,  till  that  time,  untainted.^  It 
was  to  these  pretended  catholics,  or  disguised 
ApoIIinarists,  that  the  Eutychian  heresy,  and 
that  of  the  Monothelites,  of  whom  I  shall 
speak  hereafter,  owed  their  birth.^  Hence  the 
emperor  Marcian,  by  an  edict  in  455,  declared 
the  Eutychians  to  be  ApoIIinarists,  and  con- 
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sequently  liable  to  the  same  penalties.'  As 
for  Apollinaris  himself,  he  died  about  the  year 
392,  having  maintained,  to  the  hour  of  his 
death,  the  same  sentiments,  in  which  he  had 
lived ;  and,  with  them,  the  same  outward  ap- 
pearance, at  least,  of  a  most  holy  and  exem- 
plary life ;-  which  is  all  the  authors  of  those 
times  will  allow  him. 

While  Damasus,  and  the  other  western  bi- 
shops, were  wholly  intent  upon  suppressing 
the  heresy  of  Apollinaris,  and  restoring  the 
eastern  churches  to  their  former  tranquillity, 
the  antipope  Ursinus,  laying  hold  of  that  op- 
portunity, arrived  privately  at  Milan,  and  there 
joined  the  Arians,  upon  their  promising  to 
support  him  with  the  whole  power  of  their 
party .3  But  Ambrose,  who  then  governed 
that  church,  and  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  the 
flock  committed  to  his  care,  gave  immediate 
notice  of  their  clandestine  meetings,  and  per- 
nicious designs,  to  the  emperor  Gratian,  who 
soon  after  ordered  Ursinus  to  quit  Italy,  and 
confined  him  to  Cologne.*  During  his  exile 
his  partisans  were  not  idle ;  they  found  the 
emperor  Gratian,  who,  in  375,  had  succeeded 
his  father  Valentinian  I.  warmly  engaged  in 
favor  of  Damasus :  they  well  knew  that  so 
long  as  he  continued  in  that  disposition,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  solicit  the  return  of  Ursi- 
nus, or  to  put  up  any  petition  in  his  behalf. 
In  order  therefore  to  estrange  the  mind  of  the 
emperor  from  Damasus,  they  suborned  a  Jew, 
named  Isaac,  who  had  embraced  the  Christian 
religion,  but  was  then  returned  to  Judaism,  to 
accuse  him  before  the  civil  magistrate  of  a 
heinous  crime,  which  I  find  not  specified  by 
any  of  the  ancients.  But  the  emperor,  taking 
upon  himself  the  judging  of  that  cause,  soon 
discovered  the  innocence  of  the  accused,  and 
the  malice  of  the  accuser;  and  therefore,  ho- 
norably acquitting  the  former,  and  punishing 
the  latter  according  to  his  deserts,  confined 
him  to  a  corner  of  Spain.^ 

This  attempt  on  the  reputation  of  Damasus 
was  not  the  only  thing  that  gave  him  great 
uneasiness  at  this  time.  The  emperor  Valenti- 
nian had  transferred,  as  I  have  related  above, 
the  power  of  judging  bishops,  such  at  least  as 
were  concerned  in  the  schism  of  Ursinus, 
from  the  civil  magistrate  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  But  several  bishops,  though  deposed 
by  him,  still  maintained  themselves  in  their 
sees,  with  open  force,  in  defiance  of  his  sen- 
tence, and  the  imperial  law.  Among  these 
were  the  bishop  of  Parma,  and  Florentius 
bishop  of  Puzzuolo,  who,  for  their  attachment 
to  Ursinus,  had  been  both  deposed  by  Dama- 
sus, and  other  bishops  assembled  at  Rome.^ 
The  Donatists  too,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
laws  enacted  against  them  by  several  empe- 
rors, had  got  footing  in  Italy,  and  in  Rome 
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itself,  where  they  were  known  by  the  names 
of  Montenenses,  and  Rupenses,  on  account  of 
their  assembling  in  a  church  or  oratory,  which 
they  had  among  the  neighboring  rocks  and 
mountains.'  They  had  a  bishop  of  their  own, 
either  sent  from  Africa,  or  ordained  by  bishops 
sent  from  thence  for  that  purpose.  Claudian, 
who  governed  them  at  this  time,  was  their 
fifth  bishop  of  Rome.2  The  emperor  ordered 
him  to  be  sent  back  to  Africa,  whence  he 
came.  But  though  he  had  been  several  times 
imprisoned,  in  order  to  oblige  him  by  that 
means  to  return,  he  could  not  even  so  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  abandon  his  flock  ;  but  con- 
tinued at  Rome,  perverting  many  there,  and 
rebaptizing  all  he  could  pervert.'  To  put 
a  stop  to  these  evils,  the  bishops  of  Italy,  as- 
sembling at  Rome,  had  recourse  to  the  em- 
peror Gratian,  acquainting  him  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  contumacious  bishops,  and  earnest- 
ly entreating  him  to  cause  the  law,  command- 
ing the  bishops  to  be  judged  by  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  and  not  by  the  civil  magistrate, 
which  he  himself  had  enacted  with  his  father, 
to  be  put  in  execution.  By  that  law,  the  em- 
peror, in  all  likelihood,  only  intended  to  con- 
firm, with  respect  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the 
canons  of  the  church,  appointing  the  metropoli- 
tan, with  his  council,  judge  of  the  bishops  of 
his  province  in  ecclesiastical  causes.  But  the 
bishops,  assembled  on  this  occasion  at  Rome, 
attempted  to  extend  the  atithority  of  the  bi- 
shop of  Rome,  far  beyond  the  bounds  to  which 
the  emperors  and  canons  had  confined  it. 
For,  in  their  letter  to  Gratian,  they  suggested 
the  following  regulations  as  necessary  for  the 
tranquillity  of  the  church,  and  entreated  him 
to  establish  them  by  law:  1.  That  if  any, 
who  had  been  condemned  by  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  or  other  catholic  bishops,  should,  after 
such  condemnation,  presume  to  keep  their 
churches,  they  should  be  banished  from  the 
territories  of  the  cities,  where  they  had  been 
bishops.  2.  That  such  as  should  refuse, 
when  lawfully  summoned,  to  appear  before 
the  bishops,  should  be  obliged,  by  the  prefect 
of  Italy,  or  his  vicar,  to  repair  to  Rome,  to  be 
judged  there.  3.  That,  if  the  accused  bishop 
resided  in  a  distant  province,  he  should  be 
obliged^  by  the  judges  of  the  place,  to  ■appear 
before  his  metropolitan;  and,  if  his  metropo- 
litan was  suspected  as  partial,  or  prejudiced 
against  him,  he  might  be  allowed  to  appeal 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  to  a  council  of  fif- 
teen neighboring  bishops  ;  but,  if  the  accused 
was  himself  a  metropolitan,  he  should  either 
repair  to  Rome,  or  appear  before  such  judges 
as  the  bishop  of  Rome  should  appoint ;  and, 
when  thus  condemned,  submit  to  the  sen- 
tence.* In  behalf  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  in 
particular  they  begged,  in  the  same  letter, 
that,  as  he  "  was  above  other  bishops  by  the 
prerogative  of  the  apostolic  see,  though  upon 
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a  level  with  them  as  to  the  ministry,"  he 
might  not  be  obliged  to  appear  before  the  ci- 
vil magistrate,  since  other  bishops  had  been 
exempted  from  their  jurisdiction,  but  before  a 
council,  or  that  the  emperor  would  reserve  to 
himself  the  cognisance  of  what  concerned  him, 
leaving  to  the  ordinary  judges  the  power  of 
examining  facts  and  witnesses,  but   not  the 

tuthority  of  pronouncing  sentence.'  What 
nswer  the  emperor  returned  to  the  council, 
we  know  not ;  but,  in  a  rescript,  addressed  to 
the  vicar  Aquilinus,  after  summing  up  the 
heads  of  the  letter  from  the  council,  and  se- 
verely reprimanding  his  officers  for  their  ne- 
glect, in  not  causing  the  imperial  law  to  be 
put  in  execution,  he  confirms  the  rescript 
addressed  to  Simplicius,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned above;  commands  the  bishop  of  Par- 
ma, Florentius  of  Puzzuolo,  and  Claudian 
the  Donatist,  with  all  those  who  shall  be  con- 
demned by  the  councils,  as  disturbers  of  the 
quiet  of  the  church,  to  be  driven  from  their 
diocesses,  and  banished  a  hundred  miles  from 
Rome  :  he  grants  all  the  council  had  desired, 
with  respect  to  the  judging  of  bishops  ;  but 
requires  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  act  with  the 
advice  of  five  or  seven  other  bishops ;  and, 
lastly,  he  forbids  persons  of  infamous  charac- 
ters, or  known  slanderers,  to  be  admitted  as 
informers  or  witnesses  against  bishops.^  In 
this  rescript  he  takes  no  notice  of  what  the 
council  had  askedfor  the  bishop  of  Rome  in 
particular. 

From  these  pieces,  which  are  still  extant, 
it  is  manifest  beyond  all  dispute,  as  the  read- 
er must  have  observed,  that,  in  the  year  378, 
when  this  council  was  held,  no  prerogative 
was  yet  discovered  in  the  pope,  peculiar  to 
him,  and  not  common  to  all  bishops,  besides 
that  of  rank,  which  arose  from  the  dignity  of 
his  see,  that  is,  from  his  being  bishop  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  empire ;  for,  in  that  respect 
alone,  the  bishops,  who  composed  the  council, 
acknowledged  him  "  to  be  above  them  ;"  nay, 
by  declaring  themselves,  in  express  tenns, 
"  equal  to  him  as  to  the  ministry,"  they  seem 
to  have  taken  particular  care,  that  no  room  or 
pretence  should  be  left  for  his  claiming  a  su- 
periority in  any  other  respect.  And  how  great 
would  their  surprise  have  been,  had  Damasus, 
in  hearing  that  part  of  their  address  to  the 
emperor,  started  up,  and,  protesting  against 
it,  as  derogatory  to  his  prerogative,  declared, 
that,  "  to  him  all  power  was  given  in  Heaven 
and  on  earth ;"  that,  "  so  far  from  being  equal 
to  him,  they,  and  all  other  bishops,  Avere  but 
his  deputies  and  delegates ;"  that  "  the  pow- 
er, authority,  and  jurisdiction,  which  they  en- 
joyed, were  derived  to  them  from  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  !"  Had  he  talked  in  this  strain, 
the  whole  council  would  have  concluded  him 
delirious.  And  yet  these  are  the  sentiments 
of  his  successors;  these  the  very  words,  with 
which  they  and  their  divines  have  expressed 


>  Ibid.  p..  87-«9. 


a  Ibid.  p.  90,  91 . 
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them ;'  so  that  it  is  now  reckoned  lieresy  not 
to  believe  what  in  the  fourth  century  it  had 
been  deemed  madness  to  have  gravely  utter- 
ed. It  would  perhaps  have  seemed  still 
more  strange  and  surprising  to  the  fathers  of 
the  council,  however  prejudiced  in  his  favor, 
if  Damasus,  instead  of  gratefully  acknow- 
ledging their  regard  for  him  in  petitioning  the 
emperor,  that  he  might  not  be  judged  by  the 
civil  magistrate,  but  either  by  a  council,  or 
the  emperor  himself,  had  severely  rebuked 
them  as  strangers  to,  or  betrayers  of,  his  in- 
herent right,  acquainting  them,  that,  in  virtue 
thereof,  "all  men  were  to  be  judged  by  him, 
but  himself  by  no  man  ;2"  that  "  the  greatest 
monarch  s  were  his  slaves  and  vassals,  and  he 
king  of  kings,  monarch  of  the  world,  sole 
lord  and  governor  both  in  spirituals  and  tem- 
porals ;"3  that  "  he  was  appointed  prince  over 
all  nations  and  kingdoms  ;"^  that  "his  power 
excelled  all  powers  ;"5  that  "  it  was  neces- 
sary to  salvation  for  every  human  creature  to 
be  subject  to  him."^  And  yet  these  are  the 
notions,  that  have  been  uttered  by  his  succes- 
sors, and  the  very  terms  in  which  they  were 
uttered.  In  the  age  I  am  now  writing  of  they 
have  been  looked  upon  no  otherwise  than  the 
ravings  of  a  distempered  brain  ;  but  they  are 
now  held  by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  her 
divines,  as  oracles,  and  inserted  as  such  into 
her  canons.  Bellarmine  owns,  that  in  the 
fourth  century,  the  pope  was  still  subject  to 
the  emperors,  nay,  and  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate, without  the  least  distinction  between 
him  and  other  vassals.  "  But  this  subjec- 
tion," says  he,  in  his  apology  against  king 
James,7  "the  emperors  exacted  by  force,  be- 
cause the  power  of  the  pope  was  not  known 
to  them."  Nor  to  any  body  else,  he  might 
have  added,  since  the  writers  of  those  times 
seem  to  have  been  no  better  acquainted  with 
the  power  of  the  pope  than  the  emperors  ;  at 
least,  they  take  no  notice  of  it,  even  in  de- 
scribing, as  some  of  them  have  done,  the  state 
of  the  church  at  the  time  they  wrote,  and  re- 
lating the  customs,  laws,  and  practices,  that 
then  obtained.  Besides,  how  could  the  power 
of  the  pope  be  unknown  to  the  Christian  em- 
perors, if  it  was  one  of  the  chief  tenets  of  the 
Christian  doctrine?  Neither  Damasus,  nor 
any  of  his  predecessors,  can  be  justly  charged 
with  bashfulness,  in  acquainting  the  world 
with  the  power  they  had  or  claimed.  We 
may  further  observe  here,  that  the  emperor 
requires  the  bishop  of  Rome,  in  judging  ac- 
cording to  the  power  granted  him,  to  act  with 
the  advice  of  five  or  seven  other  bishops  : 
a  plain  proof,  that  he  was  as  little  acquaint- 

•  Bellar.  de  summ.  Pont.  1.  4.  c.  24.  Aug.  Triumph, 
de  potest.  Eccles.  in  prsf.  ad  Joh.  XXII.  Concil.  Later, 
sub  Leone  X.  a  Grat.  dist.  40.  c.  6. 

'  Bonif.  Vin.  in  ap.  ad  Mart.  Polon.  &  Cone.  Vienn. 
p.  909. 

*  Pius  V.  in  Bull,  apud  Cam.  ad  ann.  1570. 
«  Sixt.  V.  in  Bull,  contr.  Hen.  Navar. 

'  Bonif.  VIIL  extrav.  com.  1.  1.  tit.  8.  c.  1. 
1  Bellar.  ap.  p.  202. 


ed  with  the  pope's  infallibility,  as  with  his 
power. 

The  council  of  the  Italian  bishops,  assem- 
bled at  Rome,  no  sooner  broke  up,  than  the 
emissaries  and  partisans  of  Ursinus  began  to 
raise  new  disturbances  in  that  city,  by  stirring 
up  the  pagans  against  Damasus,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  charging  him  with  things,  to  use 
the  expression  of  the  council  of  Aquileia, 
"  not  fit  to  be  uttered  by  a  bishop,  nor  heard 
by  such  an  emperor  as  Gratian.'  Anastasius 
writes,  that  he  was  accused  of  adultery  by  the 
two  deacons,  Concordus  and  Callistus.2  And 
truly,  that  some  crime  of  that  nature  was  laid 
to  his  charge,  is  pretty  plain,  from  the  terms 
in  which  it  was  expressed  by  the  council. 
Valerian,  then  governor  of  Rome,  immediately 
acquainted  the  emperor  with  the  accusation  ;2 
but  what  part  Gratian  acted  on  this  occasion, 
we  are  not  told  by  any  ancient  writer.  We 
read  in  the  pontificals,  and  most  of  the 
modern  writers,  that  the  cause  was  referred 
by  the  emperor  to  the  council  then  sitting  at 
Aquileia;  and  that  Damasus  was  declared 
innocent  by  all  the  bishops  who  composed  it. 
But,  as  neither  is  related  by  any  credible 
author,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  Gratian 
took  no  notice  of  the  charge,  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  the  bishops  assembled  at 
Aquileia  ;  for,  by  a  letter,  they  earnestly  en- 
treated him  not  to  hearken  to  Ursinus,  because 
his  giving  ear  to  him  would  occasion  endless 
disturbances  in  Rome ;  and  besides,  they 
could  by  no  means  communicate  with  a  man 
who  thus  wickedly  aspired  to  a  dignity,  to 
which  he  had  no  claim  or  title  ;  who,  by  his 
scandalous  behavior,  had  incurred  the  hatred 
of  all  good  Christians ;  w^ho  had  impiously 
joined  the  Arians,  and,  together  with  them, 
attempted  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  catholic 
church  of  Milan."* 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  pontificate  of 
Damasus,  two  great  councils  were  held,  the 
one  at  Constantinople,  in  381,  and  the  other 
at  Rome,  in  382.  The  former  was  assembled 
by  the  emperor  Theodosius,  who,  after  having 
put  the  orthodox  in  possession  of  the  churches, 
which  till  his  time  had  been  held  by  the 
Arians  in  the  east,  where  he  reigned,  sum- 
moned all  the  bishops  within  his  dominions 
to  meet  at  Constantinople,  in  order  to  delibe- 
rate about  the  most  proper  means  of  restoring 
an  entire  tranquillity  to  the  church,  rent  and 
disturbed  not  only  by  several  sects  of  heretics, 
but  by  the  divisions  that  reigned  among  the 
orthodox  themselves,  by  that  especially  of 
Antioch,  the  most  ancient  of  all,  which  from 
that  church  had  spread  all  over  the  empire, 
and  occasioned  rather  an  entire  separation, 
than  a  misunderstanding  between  the  east 
and  the  west,  the  former  communicating  with 
Meletius,  and  the  latter  with  Paulinus,  as  I 
have  related  above.     In  this  council  many 


•  Amb.  ep.  4. 

»  Cod.  Theod.  ch.  p.  104. 


a  Anast.  c.  38. 
*  Amb.  ib. 
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weighty  matters  were  transacted,  and  several 
canons  established,  some  of  which,  namely, 
the  second  and  third,  deserve  to  be  taken 
notice  of  here.  For  by  the  second,  the  coun- 
cil renewed  and  confirmed  the  ancient  law 
of  the  church,  authorized  by  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  canons  of  the  council  of  Nice,  com- 
manding the  bishops  of  each  province  to  be 
ordained  by  those  of  the  same  province,  and 
such  of  the  neighboring  provinces  as  they  . 
should  think  fit  to  call  in  ;  directing  all  ecclesi- 
astical matters  to  be  settled,  all  disputes  to  be 
finally  decided  by  a  council  composed  of  the 
bishops  of  the  province,  or  at  least  of  the  dio- 
cess,  that  is,  of  all  the  provinces  under  the  same 
vicar;  and  strictly  forbidding  the  bishops  of 
one  diocess  to  concern  themselves,  under  any 
color  or  pretence  whatsoever,  with  what  hap- 
pens in  another.'  By  this  cannon  the  privilege, 
formerly  granted  to  the  see  of  Rome  by  the 
council  of  Sardica,  was  revoked,  and  all 
appeals  from  the  council  of  the  diocess  for- 
bidden. By  the  third  canon  the  see  of  Con- 
stantinople is  declared  first  in  rank  and  dignity 
after  that  of  Rome.^  Some  Greek  writers 
have  pretended,  that,  by  this  canon,  the  two 
sees  were  declared  in  every  respect  equal ; 
but  that  Zonaras  himself  owns  to  be  false  and 
groundless.^  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
council  of  Constantinople  gave  rank  and 
honor  to  that  see,  but  no  jurisdiction.  It  was 
to  the  council  of  Chalcedon  that  the  bishops 
of  Constantinople  owed  their  authority  and 
jurisdiction;  for  by  that  council  they  were 
empowered  to  ordain  the  metropolitans  of  the 
diocesses  of  Pontus,  Asia,  and  Thrace.'*  The 
reasons  alleged  by  Baronius  to  prove  the  third 
canon  of  the  council  of  Constantinople  suppo- 
sititious,^  are  quite  frivolous  ;  and  it  is  certain 
beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  bishops  of  that 
city  maintained  ever  after  the  rank,  which  the 
above-mentioned  canon  had  given  them.  In 
a  short  time  the  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
takino"  advantage  of  that  canon,  and  of  the 
deference  that  is  naturally  paid  to  the  bishop 
of  the  imperial  city,  extended  his  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  neighboring  provinces,  nay,  and 
over  the  whole  eastern  empire,  as  we  shall 
observe  in  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

The  canons  of  this  council  were,  without 
all  doubt,  sent,  according  to  custom,  to  the 
western  bishops  for  their  approbation,  proba- 
bly with  the  letter  which  the  council  wrote  to 
them  concerning  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris.'' 
And  yet  pope  Leo  the  Great  writes,  that  the 
third  canon  was  never  notified  to  the  church 
of  Rome ;''  but  Gregory  the  Great,  that  the 
canon  condemning  the  Eudoxians,  which  was 
the  first,  had  never  been  received  at  Rome  :* 
but  Gregory  perhaps  meant  nothing  else,  than 

I  Theod.  1.  5.  c.  9.  Socr.  1.  5.  c.  8.  Soz.  1.  7.  c.  9. 
Concil.  t.  2.  p.  947.  a  Concil.  ib. 

3  Zon.  in  can.  p.  70.  72.       *  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  795—798. 
»  Bar.  ad  ann.  381.  n.  37, 38. 
6  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  826.  '  Leo,  ep.  53.  c.  5. 

8  Greg.  5.  ep.  31. 


that  the  canon  he  mentions  was  of  no  authority 
at  Rome.  As  for  Leo,  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
what  he  meant  by  saying,  that  the  third  canon 
was  not  known  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  for  he 
could  not  but  know,  that  the  bishop  of,  Con- 
stantinople held  the  second  rank  in  the  church, 
and  the  first  in  the  east,  since  his  own  legates, 
whose  conduct  he  entirely  approved  of,  owned 
him  to  have  an  indisputable  right  to  that 
rank ;  nay,  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Dorylasum, 
in  Phrygia,  maintained  that  it  was  with  the 
consent  and  approbation  of  Leo  himself  that 
the  see  of  Constantinople  enjoyed  that  honor. 

The  authority  of  this  council  has  ever  been 
great  among  the  Greeks,  who  style  it  an 
oecumenical  council,  and  had  often  recourse 
to  it  as  such  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon.' 
The  bishops  of  the  Hellespont  speak  of  it 
with  the  greatest  respect  and  reverence,  in  a 
letter  they  wrote  to  the  emperor  Leo.^  As 
for  the  Latins,  I  find  a  great  disagreement 
among  the  popes  themselves  concerning  the 
authority  of  this  council ;  nay,  the  great- 
est of  them  all  disagrees  even  with  himself 
about  it.  The  legates  of  pope  Leo  rejected 
its  canons,  alleging  that  they  had  never  been 
inserted  in  the  book  of  the  canons.^  In  like 
manner  the  popes  Simplicius  and  Felix  II. 
speaking  of  the  councils  which  they  received, 
name  those  only  of  Nice,  Ephesus,  and  Chal- 
cedon.'' Gregory  the  Great  writes,  that  the 
church  of  Rome  had  neither  the  acts  nor  the 
canons  of  the  council  of  Constantinople  ;  that 
the  condemnation  of  the  Macedonians  was 
the  only  thing  done  by  that  council  which 
they  admitted ;  and  that  as  to  other  heresies 
condemned  there,  they  rejected  them  as  having 
been  condemned  before  by  other  councils.* 
■But  he  declares  elsewhere,  and  often  repeats 
it,  that  he  received  the  four  oecumenical  coun- 
cils, as  he  did  the  four  gospels,^  naming  the 
council  of  Constantinople  in  the  second  place. 
In  the  same  manner,  and  with  tlie  same 
words,  were  the  four  oecumenical  councils 
received  by  Gelasius,  and  several  popes  be- 
fore him,  as  well  as  by  Martin  I.  and  several 
others  after  him  :  so  that  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople is,  according  to  some  popes,  of 
equal  authority  with  tlie  gospel ;  according  to 
others,  of  no  authority  at  all  :  nay,  it  is  thus 
by  the  same  pope  at  one  time  extolled,  at 
another  undervalued.  Let  Baronius  and  Bel- 
larmine  reconcile  these  contradictions,  if  they 
can. 

That  this  council  was  assembled  by  the 
emperor  Theodosius,  is  aflSrmed  by  all  the 
writers  who  speak  of  it,"  nay,  and  by  the 
bishops  who  composed  it.*  And  yet  Baronius 
has  the  assurance  to  assert,  as  a  thing  not  to 
be  questioned,  that  it  was  convened  by  Dama- 


«  Theod.  1.  5.  c.  9.  "  Cone.  t.  4.  p.  915. 

3  Cone.  t.  4.  p.  809.  Marca  de  concord,  sacerd.  & 
imp.  I.  3.  c.  3.  ♦  Lup.  ep.  53.  c.  5. 
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sus,i  which  none  of  the  ancients  have  so 
much  as  once  named  :  and  this  assertion  he 
founds  upon  the  authority  of  the  universally 
exploded  acts  of  Damasus ;  of  certain  manu- 
scripts, which  he  knows  very  little  of,  and 
nobody  else  any  thing ;  and  of  a  passage  in 
the  acts  of  the  sixth  oecumenical  council, 
where  it  is  said,  that  Theodosius  and  Dama- 
sus opposed  with  great  firmness  the  Macedo- 
nian heresy ;  whence  the  annalist  concludes, 
by  what  rules  of  logic  I  leave  the  reader  to 
find  out,  that  the  council,  which  condemned 
the  heresy  of  Macedonius,  was  convened  by 
the  authority  of  Damasus,  backed  by  that  of 
the  emperor.2  Christianus  Lupus,  more  ho- 
nest than  Baronius,  though  no  less  attached 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  ingenuously  owns,  that 
the  council  was  assembled  by  the  emperor 
alone ;  but  adds,  that  Damasus  confirmed  it  ;^ 
which  is  true,  if  he  means  no  more  than  that 
Danxasus  accepted  the  decrees  made  by  the 
council ;  for  it  was  not  his,  but  the  emperor's 
approbation,  that  gave  them  a  sanction ;  and 
accordingly  they  wrote,  not  to  him,  but  to  the 
emperor,  acquainting  him,  by  whose  command 
they  had  been  called  together,  with  the  de- 
crees they  had  made,  and  requesting  him  to 
confirm  them  with  his  seal  and  sentence/ 
This  council  consisted  of  an  hundred  and  fifty 
bishops,  among  whom  were  thirty-six  Mace- 
donians, whom  Theodosius  had  particularly 
summoned,  hoping  to  reunite  them  with  the 
catholics.5  No  mention  is  made  of  letters  or 
deputies  sent  either  by  Damasus,  or  by  any 
of  the  western  bishops ;  and  Theodoret  as- 
sures us  in  two  different  places,^  that  Theo- 
dosius only  assembled  the  eastern  bishops. 
Meletius  of  Antioch  presided  ;  for  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  styled  him  in  full  council,  our  father 
and  head.7  Upon  his  death  (for  he  died  while 
the  council  was  sitting)  that  honor  was  con- 
ferred on  Gregory  Nazianzen,  appointed  by 
the  emperor  and  the  council  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople ;'  but  he  resigning,  soon  after,  his 
new  dignity,  his  successor  Nectarius  was 
named  to  preside  in  his  room.^ 

One  of  the  chief  motives  that  induced  The- 
odosius to  assemble  so  numerous  a  council  at 
Constantinople,  was,  to  hear  what  remedy 
they  could  suggest  against  the  schism  of  the 
church  of  Antioch,  which  caused  such  jealou- 
sies between  the  east  and  the  west  as  seemed 
to  forebode  an  imminent  rupture.'"  But  before 
the  fathers  of  the  council  entered  upon  that 
important  subject,  Meletius  died ;  and  his 
death,  which  ought  to  have  put  an  end  to  the 
present  disturbances,  served  only  to  increase 
them,  and  engage  the  contending  parties  more 
warmly  in  the  dispute.  It  had  been  agreed 
by  Meletius  and  Paulinus,  that  the  survivor 


»  Bar.  ad  ann.  2S1.  n.  20.  2  id.  ib.  n.  19. 

»  Lup.  notiE  in  can.  1, 2.  p.  ♦  Vide  Bar.  ad  ann.  281. 

74.  n..37. 

5  Socr.  1. 5.  c.  8.S0Z.  1. 7.C.  7.  «  Theod.  I.  5.  c.  2.  6,  &  7. 

■>  Nvss.  de  Mel.  p.  587.  »  Id.  ib.  p.  589.  &.  Nuz. 

«  Vide  I.up.  t.  1.  p.  275.  car.  I,  p.  27. 
>o  Theod.  1.  5.  c.  6. 


should  be  sole  bishop  of  all  the  orthodox  at 
Antioch.'  Socrates  and  Sozomen  add,2  that  six 
presbyters,  who  it  was  most  likely  might  be 
one  day  raised  to  that  see,  bound  themselves 
by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  vote  for  any  other, 
nor  to  accept  themselves  the  episcopal  dignity, 
so  long  as  either  of  the  two  lived.  However, 
Meletius  was  no  sooner  dead,  than  some  of 
the  prelates  present  at  the  council  moved  for 
choosing  him  a  successor,  which  occasioned 
many  long  and  warm  debates.  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen, elected  bishop  of  Constantinople  a 
few  days  before,  exerted  all  his  eloquence  to 
divert  the  council  from  a  resolution,  which, 
he  said,  would  prove  fatal  to  the  church,  and 
kindle  a  flame,  which  perhaps  it  might  never 
be  in  their  power  to  extinguish.*  Several 
other  prelates,  enemies  to  strife  and  conten- 
tion, falling  in  with  Gregory,  spoke  to  the 
same  purpose,  exhorting  their  colleagues, 
with  great  zeal  and  eloquence,  to  put  an  end 
at  last  to  the  unhappy  divisions  that  had  so 
long  rent  the  church,  by  allowing  Paulinus, 
already  striken  in  years,  to  govern  peaceably 
the  remaining  part  of  his  life.*  But  the  far 
greater  part  were  for  a  new  election,  offering 
no  other  reason  to  recommend  such  a  step, 
but  that  the  east,  where  our  Savior  had  ap- 
peared, ought  not  to  yield  to  the  west.s  So 
that  the  resolution  of  giving  a  successor  to 
Meletius  was  taken  merely  out  of  pique  to  tbe 
western  bishops,  who,  having  the  bishop  of 
Rome  at  their  head,  had  begun  to  treat  their 
brethren  in  the  east  with  great  haughtiness, 
and  assume  an  air  of  authority  that  did  not 
become  them ;  but  that  had  been  better  re- 
sented on  any  other  occasion  than  on  this. 

The  resolution  being  taken,  Flavianus,  a 
presbyter  of  the  church  of  Antioch,  was 
named  by  the  council,  and,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  emperor,  and  of  all  the  Mele- 
tians  at  Antioch,  ordained  in  that  city.  He 
is  commended  by  the  writers  who  lived  in  or 
near  those  times,  as  a  man  of  an  exemplary 
life,  and  extraordinary  piety,  as  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  orthodox  faith,  and  opposer 
of  the  Arian  heresy,  as  a  mirror  of  every  sa- 
cerdotal virtue ;  and  barring  the  right  of  Pa>i- 
linus,  the  most  worthy  and  deserving  person 
the  council  could  name  to  succeed  the  great 
Meletius.^  These,  and  other  like  encomiums, 
bestowed  upon  Flavianus  by  the  writers  of 
those  times,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  but  So- 
crates and  Sozomen  were  misinformed  in 
naming  him  among  the  six  presbyters  who 
took  the  oath  I  have  mentioned  above;  the 
rather  as  no  notice  is  taken  of  such  an  oath  by 
his  most  inveterate  enemies,  in  the  many  dis- 
putes that  arose  about  his  ordination.  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  who  had  been  lately  preferred 
to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  and  had  accept- 
ed that  dignity  with  no  other  view,  but  to  re- 


«  Cod.  Theod.  ap.  p.  76,  77. 
a  .«!ocr.  1.  5.  c.  5.     Soz.  1.  7.  c.  3. 
3  Naz.  car.  1.  p.  24 —26.     *  Id.  ib.     »  Id.  ib.  p.  27. 
«  Vide  Theod.  1.  5.  c.  9.  &  Cod.  Theod.  ap.  p.  164. 
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move  all  jealousies,  and  restore  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  east  and  the  west, 
being  sensible  that  the  electing  of  a  new 
bishop  in  the  room  of  Meletius  would  widen 
the  breach,  and  obstruct  all  possible  means 
of  an  accommodation,  resigned  his  dignity, 
and,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  his  flock, 
retired  both  from  the  council  and  city.'  In 
one  of  his  orations,-  he  ascribes  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  divisions  that  reigned  among  the 
bishops,  declaring  that  he  was  quite  tired 
with  their  constant  quarreling  and  bickering 
among  themselves,  and  comparing  them  to 
children  at  play  ;  whom  to  join  in  their  child- 
ish diversions,  would  be  degrading  a  serious 
character.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Gregory, 
Nectarius  was  chosen  to  succeed  him ;  but, 
as  to  the  particulars  of  his  election,  they  are 
variously  related  by  authors,  and  foreign  to 
my  purpose.  He  was  a  native  of  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia,  descended  of  an  illustrious  and  sena- 
torial family,  but  at  the  time  of  his  election 
still  a  layman,  and  praetor  of  Constantinople  ; 
nay,  he  had  not  been  baptized. ^ 

The  same  year  that  the  eastern  bishops  met 
at  Constantinople,  by  the  command  of  Theo- 
dosius, the  western  bishops  met  at  Aquileia, 
by  the  command  of  Gratian.  While  the  lat- 
ter were  yet  sitting,  news  was  brought  of  the 
death  of  Meletius,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
received  certain  intelligence  of  the  resolution 
which  the  council  of  Constantinople  had  taken 
of  appointing  him  a  successor.  Hereupon 
having  despatched  the  business  for  which 
they  had  met,  and  condemned  Palladius  and 
Secundianus,  the  only  two  Arian  bishops  now 
in  the  west,  they  despatched  some  presbyters 
into  the  east,  with  a  letter  to  the  emperor 
Theodosius,  wherein,  after  expressing  the  joy 
it  had  given  them  to  hear  that  the  orthodox  in 
those  parts  were  at  last  happily  delivered 
from  the  oppression  of  the  Arians,  they  com- 
plained of  the  hardships  Paulinus  had  met 
with,  whom  they  had  always  acknowledged 
as  lawful  bishop  of  Antioch,  put  the  emperor 
in  mind  of  the  agreement  between  Paulinus 
and  Meletius,  and  concluded  with  entreating 
him  to  assemble  an  oecumenical  council  at 
Alexandria,  as  the  only  means  of  restoring 
tranquillity  to  the  church,  and  settling  a  per- 
fect harmony  amongst  her  members.''  Be- 
fore this  letter  reached  the  emperor,  the 
council  of  Constantinople  was  concluded,  and 
the  bishops  retu^-ned  to  their  respective  sees. 
However,  Theodosius  recalled  some  of  them, 
in  order  to  govern  himself  by  their  advice  in 
granting  or  denying  the  western  bishops  their 
request.'  But  the  election  of  Flavianus  being 
in  the  mean  time  known  in  the  west,  the 
bishops  of  the  vicariate  of  Italy,  then  as- 
sembled in  council  with  Ambrose,  bishop  of 


Milan,  at  their  head,  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
Theodosius,  complaining  of  that  election, 
openly  espousing  at  the  same  time  the  cause 
of  Maximus  against  Nectarius,  the  new  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  and  threatening  to  separate 
themselves  entirely  from  the  communion  of 
the  eastern  bishops,  unless  Maximus  was  ac- 
knowledged lawful  bishop  of  that  city,  or  at 
least  an  oecumenical  council  was  assembled 
to  examine  the  claims  of  the  two  competitors, 
and  to  confirm  with  their  joint  suffrages  the 
disputed  dignity  to  him,  who  had  the  best.' 
They  also  desired,  in  the  same  letter,  to  have 
the  contest  between  Paulinus  and  Flavianus 
decided. 

Maximus,  surnamed  the  Cynic,  because 
he  had  from  his  youth  professed  the  philoso- 
phy, and  wore  the  habit  of  that  sect,  was  a 
man  of  a  most  infamous  character,  and  had 
been  publicly  whipped  in  Egypt,  his  native 
country,  and  confined  to  the  city  of  Oasis,  for 
crimes  not  fit  to  be  mentioned.^  Being  re- 
leased from  his  banishment,  he  wandered  all 
over  the  east,  and  was  every  where  equally 
abhorred  and  detested  on  account  of  his  match- 
less impudence  and  scandalous  manners.^  At 
last  he  repaired  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
had  not  been  long,  when,  by  one  of  the  bold- 
est attempts  mentioned  in  history,  he  caused 
himself  to  be  installed  and  ordained  bishop 
of  that  city :  for  the  doors  of  the  church  being 
broken  open  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  by  a 
band  of  Egyptian  mariners,  he  was  placed  on 
the  episcopal  chair  in  the  profane  dress  of  a 
cynic,  by  some  bishops  whom  his  friends  had 
sent  out  of  Egypt  for  that  purpose.  But  the 
people,  and  some  of  the  clergy,  in  the  adjoin- 
ing houses,  being  alarmed  at  the  noise,  and 
crowding  to  see  what  occasioned  it,  Maxi- 
mus and  his  unhallowed  crew  thought  fit  to 
withdraw,  and  complete  the  ceremony  in  a 
place  better  adapted  to  such  a  scene  of  pro- 
faneness,  the  house  of  a  player  on  the  flute.* 
Maximus,  thus  ordained,  in  equal  defiance  of 
the  imperial  laws  and  canons  of  the  church, 
had  the  assurance  to  claim  the  see  of  Con- 
stantinople as  his  right,  and  to  protest  against 
the  election  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  like- 
wise of  Nectarius,  who  was  chosen  upon 
the  resignation  of  Gregory,  though  they  had 
both  been  named  to  that  dignity  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Constantinople,  that  is,  by  all  the 
eastern  bishops.  But  no  regard  being  had 
to  his  protest,  nay,  his  ordination  being  de- 
clared null  by  the  Council,  and  he  driven  out 
of  the  city  by  the  populace,  and  rejected  with 
indignation  by  the  emperor,  he  had  recourse 
to  the  bishops  of  the  vicariate  of  Italy,  then 
assembled  in  council  with  Ambrose,  bishop 
of  Milan,  at  their  head,  as  I  have  observed 
above.  These  giving  an  entire  credit  to  the 
accounts  of  the  lying  and  deceitful  cynic,  as 


>  Naz.  ep.  15.  ^  Id.  or.  32. 

3  Theod.  1.  5.  c.  8.  Socr.  *  Cod.  Theod.  ap.  p.  75 — 

1.  5.  c.  8.  Ruff.  1.  2.  c.        73.  Tlieodor.  1.  5.  c.  9. 

21.  Soz.  1.  7.  c.  8,  &.  10.  »  Theodor.  1.  5.  c.  9. 
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they  were  quite  unacquainted  with  what  had 
passed  in  the  east,  not  only  admitted  him  to 
their  communion,  but,  without  farther  inquiry 
or  examination,  acknowledged  him  for  law- 
ful bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  wrote  the 
above  mentioned  letter  to  Theodosius  in  his 
behalf.'  We  must  not  confound  this  council 
with  that  of  Aquileia,  as  I  find  most  writers 
have  done :  for  the  latter  was  composed  of 
almost  all  the  western  bishops  under  Valerian 
bishop  of  that  place ;  whereas  the  council  I 
am  now  speaking  of,  consisted  only  of  the 
bishops  of  the  vicariate  of  Italy,  under  the 
bishop  of  Milan,  their  metropolitan.  It  is 
surprising  that  Ambrose,  and  the  other  bi- 
shops of  that  council,  should  not  have  been 
better  informed  with  respect  to  the  ordination 
of  Maximus,  since  Acholius  bishop  of  Thes- 
salonica,  with  five  other  bishops  of  Macedon, 
had,  at  least  a  year  before,  transmitted  to 
Damasus  a  minute  account  of  it,  agreeing 
in  every  particular  with  that  which  I  have 
given  above  from  Gregory  Nazianzen.-  The 
letter  from  the  council  caused  no  small  sur- 
prise in  Theodosius :  he  was  sensible  they 
had  suffered  themselves  to  be  grossly  imposed 
upon;  but,  not  judging  it  necessary  to  unde- 
ceive them,  he  only  told  them,  in  his  answer 
to  their  letter,  that  the  reasons  they  alleged 
did  not  seem  sufficient  to  him  for  assembling 
an  oecumenical  council,  and  giving  so  much 
trouble  to  the  prelates  of  the  church ;  that 
they  were  not  to  concern  themselves  with 
what  happened  in  the  east,  nor  remove  the 
bounds,  that  had  been  wisely  placed  by  their 
forefathers  between  the  east  and  the  west; 
and  that,  as  to  the  affair  of  Maximus,  by 
espousing  his  cause  they  had  betrayed  either 
an  unwarrantable  animosity  against  the  ori- 
entals, or  an  inexcusable  credulity  in  giving 
credit  to  false  and  groundless  reports.* 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  Italian 
bishops,  finding  Theodosius  no  ways  disposed 
to  assemble  an  oecumenical  council,  applied 
to  Gratian,  who  not  only  granted  them  leave 
to  meet  at  Rome,  the  place  they  chose,  but 
despatched  letters  to  all  the  bishops  both  in 
the  east  and  west,  giving  them  notice  of  the 
time  and  place,  in  which  the  council  was  to 
be  held,  and  inviting  them  to  it.*  But  of  all 
the  eastern  bishops,  two  only  complied  with 
this  invitation;  namely,  Epiphanius,  bishop 
of  Salamis  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
Paulinus,  whom  all  the  west  acknowledged 
for  lawful  bishop  of  Antioch.  The  west- 
ern bishops  were  all  present,  either  in  per- 
son, or  by  their  deputies  ;  and  Damasus  pre- 
sided.5  But,  as  to  the  transactions  of  this 
great  assembly,  we  are  almost  entirely  in  the 
dark ;  for  all  we  know  of  them  is,  that  they 


'  Cod.  Theod.  ap.  p.  104—107. 

2  Vide  Holsten.  coll.  vet.  Rom.  eccles.  monument, 
p.  37—40.  =  Cod.  Theod.  ap.  p.  99—101. 

*  Hier.  ep.  27.  Theod.  1.  5.  c.  9. 
»  Hier.  ep.  16.    Theodor.  1.  5.  c.  9.    Ambr.  ep.  22. 


unanimously  agreed  not  to  communicate  with 
Flavianus,  the  new  bishop  of  Antioch,  nor 
with  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  or  Acacius  of  Beraea, 
who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  his  pro- 
motion ;  that  they  condemned  the  heresy  of 
Apollinaris ;  and  that,  at  the  request  of  Da- 
masus, a  confession  of  faith  was  drawn  up  by 
Jerom,  and  approved  by  the  council,  which 
the  Apollinarists  were  to  sign,  upon  their 
being  readmitted  to  the  communion  of  the 
church.'  As  for  Maximus,  they  seemed  to 
have  abandoned  his  cause,  being,  in  all  like- 
lihood undeceived,  with  respect  to  his  ordi- 
nation, by  Acholius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica, 
and  St.  Jerom,  who  assisted  at  the  council, 
and  could  not  be  strangers  to  the  character  of 
Maximus,  nor  unacquainted  with  the  scan- 
dalous methods  by  which  he  had  attained 
the  episcopal  dignity. 

The  resolution  they  took  not  to  communi- 
cate with  Flavianus,  whose  election,  though 
imprudently  made,  was  undoubtedly  canoni- 
cal, and  had  been  approved  and  confirmed  by 
the  oecumenical  council  of  Constantinople, 
not  only  increased  the  jealousies  and  misun- 
derstanding between  the  east  and  west,  but 
occasioned  a  great  disagreement,  and  endless 
quarrels,  among  the  eastern  bishops  them- 
selves. For  those  who  acknowledged  Pau- 
linus, namely,  the  bishops  of  Egypt,  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  of  Arabia,  insisted  upon  the 
deposition  of  Flavianus.-  Nestorius  mentions 
some  letters,  written  by  the  bishops  of  Egypt 
against  Flavianus,  with  great  virulency,  and 
a  "  tyrannical  spirit,"  to  use  his  expression.' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bishops  of  Syria,  of 
Palaestine,  of  Phoenicia,  Armenia,  Cappado- 
cia,  Galatia,  Pontus,  Asia,  and  Thrace,  not 
only  maintained,  with  equal  warmth,  the 
election  of  Flavianus,  but  began  to  treat  their 
brethren  in  the  east,  who  had  joined  the  west- 
ern bishops  against  them,  as  schismatics,  as 
betrayers  of  their  trust,  as  transgressors  of  the 
canons  of  Nice,  commanding  the  elections 
and  ordinations  of  each  province  to  be  made 
and  performed  by  the  bishops  of  the  same 
province,  and  all  disputes  concerning  them  to 
be  finally  decided  in  the  place  where  they  had 
begun.*  This  schism  occasioned  great  con- 
fusion in  the  church,  which  continued  till  the 
year  398,  when  Chrysostom,  after  having, 
with  indefatigable  pains,  long  labored  in  vain 
to  bring  about  an  accommodation  between  the 
east  and  the  west,  had  at  last,  soon  after  his 
promotion  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  pious  endeavors 
crowned  with  success,  as  I  shall  relate  in  a 
more  proper  place. 

From  this  whole  account  it  is  manifest,  as 
the  reader  must  have  observed,  that  the  ori- 


'  Soz.  1.  7.  c.  II.     Hoist,  coll.  t.  2.  p.  37.     Ruf.  de 
orie.  lib.  adulter,  p.  197. 
s  Theodor.  1.  5.  c.  23.  Socr.  1.  5.  c.  10. 
=  Mercat.  opera,  t.  2.  p.  86.  n.  5. 
♦  Soz.  1.  7.  c.  11.  Theodor.  1.  5.  c.  23. 
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entals  paid  no  manner  of  regard  either  to  the 
judgment  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  to  that  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  western  bishops,  as- 
sembled in  council  under  him.  For  though 
they  well  knew  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  west  to  be  warmly  engaged 
in  favor  of  Paulinus,  yet  they  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge him,  even  after  the  death  of  Mele- 
tius;  and  therefore  raised  Flavianus  to  the 
see  of  Antioch,  in  the  room  of  Meletius  ;  and 
confirmed  that  election  in  an  oecumenical 
council.  The  western  bishops  exclaimed 
against  it,  desiring  it  might  be  referred  to  the 
decision  of  a  general  council.  But  not  even 
to  that  demand  would  the  orientals  agree, 
thinking,  as  they  declared  in  their  answer, 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  a  council,  since 
Flavianus  had  been  chosen  and  ordained  by 
the  bishops  of  the  diocess,  which  was  all  the 
canons  of  Nice  required.  They  therefore  ex- 
horted them  to  divest  themselves  of  all  preju- 
dices, to  sacrifice  all  private  affections  to  the 
peace  and  unity  of  the  church,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  present,  and  prevent  all  future 
disputes,  by  approving,  with  their  joint  suf- 
frages, an  election  which  had  been  approved 
and  confirmed  by  an  oecumenical  council.' 

To  return  to  Damasus :  he  was  the  first  who 
introduced  the  custom,  which  his  successors 
took  care  to  improve,  of  conferring  on  certain 
bishops  the  title  of  their  vicars,  pretending 
thereby  to  impart  to  them  an  extraordinary 
power,  enabling  them  to  perform  several 
things,  which  they  could  not  perform  in  virtue 
of  their  own.  Acholius,  bishop  of  Thessalo- 
nica,  was  the  first  who  enjoyed  this  title,  be- 
ing, by  Damasus,  appointed  his  vicar  in  East 
Illyricum,  on  the  following  occasion  :  Illy- 
ricum,  comprising  all  ancient  Greece,  and 
many  provinces  on  the  Danube,  whereof 
Sirmium  was  the  capital,  had,  ever  since  the 
time  of  Constantine,  belonged  to  the  western 
empire.  But,  in  the  year  379,  Dacia  and 
Greece  were,  by  Gratian,  disjoined  from  the 
more  westerly  provinces,  and  added,  in  favor 
of  Theodosius,  to  the  eastern  empire,  being 
known  by  the  name  of  East  Illyricum,  where- 
of Thessalonica,  the  metropolis  of  Macedon, 
was  the  chief  city.  The  bishops  of  Rome, 
as  presiding  in  the  metropolis  of  the  empire, 
had  begun  to  claim  a  kind  of  jurisdiction,  or 
rather  inspection  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
over  all  the  provinces  of  the  western  empire  ; 
which  was  the  first  great  step  by  which  they 
ascended  to  the  supremacy  they  afterwards 
claimed  and  established.  This  Damasus 
was  unwilling  to  resign  with  respect  to 
Illyricum,  even  after  that  country  was  dis- 
membered from  the  western,  and  added  to 
the  eastern  empire.  In  order  therefore  to 
maintain  his  claim,  he  apppointed  Acholius, 
bishop  of  Thessalonica,  to  act  in  his  stead, 
vesting  in  him  the  power  which  he  pretended 
to  have  over  those  provinces.     Upon  the  death 


«  Theodor.  1.  5.  c.  8. 


of  Acholius  he  conferred  the  same  dignity  on 
his  successor,  Anysius,  as  did  the  following 
popes  on  the  succeeding  bishops  of  Thessa- 
lonica, who,  by  thus  supporting  the  preten- 
sions of  Rome,  became  the  first  bishops,  and, 
in  a  manner,  the  patriarchs,  of  East  Illyricum ; 
for  they  are  sometimes  distinguished  with  that 
title.  This,  however,  was  not  done  without 
opposition,  the  other  metropolitans  not  readily 
acknowledging  for  their  superior  one  who, 
till  that  time,  had  been  their  equal.'  Syricius, 
who  succeeded  Damasus,  enlarging  the  pow- 
er claimed  by  his  predecessor,  decreed,  that 
no  bishop  should  be  ordained  in  East  Illyri- 
cum without  the  consent  and  approbation  of 
the  bishop  of  Thessalonica.^  But  it  was 
some  time  before  this  decree  took  place.  Pope 
Innocent  I.  writes,  that  his  predecessors  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Acholius,  Achaia,  Thes- 
saly,  the  two  Epiruses,  Candia,  the  two 
Dacias,  Mcesia,  Dardania,  and  Praevalitana, 
now  part  of  Albania,  empowering  him  to  judge 
and  decide  the  controversies  that  might  arise 
there,  and  appointing  him  to  be  "  the  first 
among  the  primates,  without  prejudicing  the 
primacy  of  those  churches."^  Thus  were  the 
bishops  of  Thessalonica  first  appointed  vicars 
or  vicegerents  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  pro- 
bably in  the  year  382,  for  in  that  year  Acho- 
lius assisted  at  the  council  of  Rome,  and  it 
was,  in  all  likelihood,  on  that  occasion  that 
Damasus  vested  him  with  this  new  dignity. 
The  contrivance  of  Damasus  was  notably  im- 
proved by  his  successors,  who,  in  order  to 
extend  and  enlarge  their  authority,  conferred 
the  title  of  their  vicars,  and  the  pretended 
power  annexed  to  it,  on  the  most  eminent  pre- 
lates of  other  provinces  and  kingdoms,  engag- 
ing them  thereby  to  depend  upon  them,  and 
to  promote  the  authority  of  their  see,  to  the 
utter  suppression  of  the  ancient  rights  and 
liberties  both  of  bishops  and  synods.  This 
dignity  was  for  the  most  part  annexed  to  cer- 
tain sees,  but  sometimes  conferred  on  particu- 
lar persons.  Thus  was  Austin  appointed  the 
pope's  vicar  in  England,  Boniface  in  Germa- 
ny ;  and  both,  in  virtue  of  the  power  which 
they  pretended  to  have  been  imparted  to  them 
with  that  title,  usurped  and  exercised  an  au- 
thority above  that  of  metropolitans.  The  in- 
stitution of  vicars  was,  by  the  succeeding 
popes,  improved  into  that  of  legates,  or,  to  use 
De  Marca's  expression,  the  latter  institution 
was  grafted  on.the  former.'*  The  legates  were 
vested  with  a  far  greater  power  tlian  the  vi- 
cars, or,  as  pope  Leo  expresses  it,  "  were  ad- 
mitted to  a  far  greater  share  of  his  care,  though 
not  to  the  plenitude  of  his  power.''^  They 
were  sent  on  proper  occasions  into  all  coun- 
tries, and  never  failed  exerting,  to  the  utmost 
stretch,  their  boasted  power,  oppressing,  in 
virtue  of  their  paramount  authority,  the  clergy 


«  Vide  Christ.  Lup.  de  Rom.  Apell.  p.  627,  628. 
a  Coll.  Rom.  Ilolsten.  p.  43.  3  jbid.  p.  48,  49. 
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as  well  as  the  people,  and  extorting  from  both 
large  sums,  to  support  the  pomp  and  luxury 
in  which  they  lived. 

The  custom  of  appointing  vicars  and  le- 
gates may  well  be  alleged  as  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  craft  and  policy  of  the  popes, 
since,  of  all  the  methods  they  ever  devised 
(and  many  they  have  devised)  to  extend  and 
establish  their  power,  none  has  better  an- 
swered their  ambitious  views.  But  how  Bel- 
larmine  could  lay  so  much  stress  upon  it  as 
he  does,'  to  prove,  that  the  pope  has,  by  di- 
vine right,  a  sovereign  authority  and  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  the  churches  of  the  earth,  is  in- 
conceivable. For  it  is  certain,  beyond  all 
dispute,  that  such  a  custom  had  never  been 
heard  of  till  the  time  of  Damasus,  that  is,  till 
the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century,  when  it 
was  first  introduced,  upon  the  dismembering  of 
East  lUyricum,  by  Gratian,  from  the  western 
empire.  Damasus  did  not  even  then  claim  that 
sovereign  and  unlimited  power,  with  which 
Bellarmine  is  pleased  to  vest  him,  but  only  a 
kind  of  inspection  over  the  provinces  of  the 
western  empire,  as  bishop  of  the  first  see. 
And  here  I  cannot  help  observing  the  disin- 
genuity of  Bellarmine,  who,  in  speaking  of 
this  institution,  expresses  himself  thus  :  "  Leo 
appointed  Anastasius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica, 
his  vicar  in  the  east,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  predecessors  of  Anastasius  had  been  vicars 
to  the  predecessors  of  Leo."^  From  these 
words  every  reader  would  naturally  conclude, 
and  Bellarmine  designs  they  should,  that  the 
bishops  of  Thessalonica  had  been  the  pope's 
vicjrs  from  the  beginning,  or  time  out  of 
mind  ;  whereas  it  is  certain,  that  this  institu- 
tion had  taken  place  but  a  few  years  before. 
Pope  Leo  L  in  conferring  on  Anastasius  the 
vicariate  dignity  of  his  see,  as  he  styles  it, 
declared,  that  he  followed  therein  the  example 
of  his  predecessor,  Syricius,*  who  first  ap- 
pointed Anysius  to  act  in  his  stead.  But  he 
was  doubly  mistaken;  for  these  vicars  were 
first  instituted,  as  is  notorious,  by  Damasus, 
and  not  by  Syricius  ;  and  it  was  not  by  Syri- 
cius,  but  by  Damasus,  that  Anysius  was 
vested  with  that  dignity.*  The  bishop  of 
Thessalonica  is  styled,  by  the  ancient  writers, 
the  pope's  vicar  in  East  Illyricum,  which  is 
manifestly  confining  his  vicariate  jurisdiction 
to  that  district  ;  but  Bellarmine  extends  it  at 
once  all  over  the  east,  by  distinguishing  him 
with  the  title  of  the  pope's  vicar  for  the  east.^ 
But  how  little  regard  was  paid  to  the  pope's 
authority  in  the  east,  I  have  suflSciently  shown 
above. 

I  find  nothing  else  in  the  ancient  writers 
concerning  Damasus  worthy  of  notice,  besides 
his  generously  undertaking  the  defence  of 
Symmachus,  who,  being  prefect  of  Rome  in 
384,  the  last  year  of  Damasus'  life,  and  a 
sworn  enemy  to  the  Christians,  was  falsely 


»  Bell,  de  Rom.  Pont.  1.  2.  c.  20. 
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accused  to  the  emperor,  as  if  he  had  with 
great  cruelty  persecuted  and  oppressed  them. 
But  Damasus  had  the  generosity  to  take  his 
part,  and  clear  him,  by  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
the  emperor,  from  that  charge.'  This  was 
one  of  the  last  acts  of  Damasus'  life  ;  for  he 
died  this  year,  on  the  10th  or  11th  of  Decem- 
ber, being  then  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age,  after  he  had  governed  the  church  of 
Rome  for  the  space  of  eighteen  years  and 
about  two  months.^  He  was  buried,  accord- 
ing to  Anastasius,^  near  his  mother  and  sister, 
in  a  church  which  he  had  built  at  the  cata- 
combs, on  the  way  to  Ardea;  whence  that 
place,  though  part  of  the  cemetery  of  Calix- 
tus,  is  by  some  called  the  cemetery  of  Da- 
masus.* He  proposed  at  first  being  buried 
near  the  remains  of  St.  Sixtus,  and  his  com- 
panions ;  but  afterwards  changed  his  mind, 
lest  he  should  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  saints.* 
He  caused  the  church  of  St.  Laurence,  near 
the  theatre  of  Pompey,  probably  that  which 
his  father  and  he  himself  had  formerly  served, 
to  be  rebuilt,  enlarged  and  embellished ; 
whence  it  is  still  known  by  the  joint  titles  of 
St.  Laurence  and  Damasus.^  In  that  church 
his  body  is  worshipped  to  this  day.  But,  how 
or  when  it  was  removed  thither,  nobody 
knows.''  Several  decrees  are  ascribed  to  Da- 
masus by  Gratian,  Ivo  of  Chartres,  Anasta- 
sius, and  others,  but  all  evidently  forged  by 
some  impostor  blindly  addicted  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  and  quite  unacquainted  with  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church  in  the  fourth  century. 
In  one  of  them  a  canon  is  quoted  from  the 
council  of  Nice,  forbidding  the  laity  to  eat  or 
drink  of  any  thing  that  was  offered  to  the 
holy  priests,  because  none  but  the  Jewish 
priests  were  allowed  to  eat  of  the  bread  that 
was  offered  on  the  altar.  We  know  of  no 
such  canon;  and  besides,  it  is  not  at  all 
probable,  that  the  council  of  Nice  would  have 
restrained  the  clergy  from  sharing,  at  least 
with  the  poor,  what  was  offered  them.  In 
another  of  these  decrees  the  paying  of  tithes 
is  commanded,  on  pain  of  excommunication ; 
whereas,  it  might  be  easily  made  appear, 
that,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  offerings  des- 
tined for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  were 
still  voluntary.  Another  decree  supposes, 
that,  by  an  ancient  custom,  all  metropolitans 
swore  fealty  to  the  apostolic  see,  and  could 
ordain  no  bishops  till  they  had  received  the 
pall  from  Rome.  For  the  sake  of  this,  Baro- 
nius  admits  all  the  rest:  but  of  such  a  custom 
not  the  least  mention,  or  distant  hint,  is  to  be 
met  with  in  any  ancient  writer. 

Damasus  is  ranked  by  Jerom'  among  the 
ecclesiastical  writers,  on  account  of  the  many 
small  pieces  he  wrote,  chiefly  in  verse ;  for 
he  had  a  particular  genius  for  poetry,  and  was 
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no  despicable  poet,  it'  some  compositions 
ascribed  to  hiim  were  truly  his.  He  wrote 
several  books,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  in 
commendation  of  virginity ;  but  neither  that, 
nor  any  of  his  other  works,  has  reached  our 
times,  besides  some  letters,  and  a  few  epi- 
taphs, inscriptions,  and  epigrams,  which  have 
been  carefully  collected  by  Baronius,'  though 
it  may  be  justly  questioned  whether  the 
several  pieces  ascribed  to  him  by  that  writer 
were  written  by  him.  A  short  history  of  the 
first  popes,  styled  the  Pontifical  of  Damasus, 
and  published  together  with  the  councils,  has 
long  passed  for  the  work  of  Damasus;  but 
now  even  Baronius  owns  it  not  to  be  his  ;  and 
most  critics  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  written 
after  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great;  nay, 
some  ascribe  it  to  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius, 
who  flourished  in  the  ninth  century.^  As  for 
his  letters,  those  to  Aurelius  of  Carthage,  to 
Stephen,  styled  archbishop  of  the  council  of 
Mauritania,  to  Prosper,  primate  of  Numidia, 
to  the  bishops  of  Italy,  are  all  spurious,  as 
well  as  the  letters  to  which  some  of  them  are 
answers,  and  supposed  to  have  been  forged 
by  that  notorious  impostor  Isidorus  Mercator.^ 
His  genuine  letters  are,  the  two  that  are  to  be 
found  among  the  works  of  Jerom,  to  whom 
they  were  written ;  two  to  Acholius,  bishop  of 
Thessalonica,  published  by  Holstenius  in  his 
collection  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  the 
church  of  Rome  ;"*  a  letter  of  great  length  to 
Paulinus  of  Antioch,  whereof  the  chief  heads 
are  set  down  by  Theodoret,  in  his  history,  as 
are  likewise  those  of  his  letter  to  the  Orientals 
concerning  Timotheus,  the  favorite  disciple  of 
Apollinaris.  Several  letters  from  the  councils, 
that  were  held  in  Rome  in  his  time,  and  at 
which  he  presided,  are  still  extant,  and  may 
well  be  ascribed  to  him.  The  two  letters  to 
Jerom  are  well  worth  perusing,  being  written 
in  a  pure,  easy,  and  elegant  style,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  spirit,  vivacity,  and  even  gaiety, 
though  Damasus  was  then  much  advanced  in 
years,  and  overburdened  with  cares  and 
business.^  In  one  of  them  he  declares,  that 
his  only  delight  was  to  read  the  scriptures ; 
and  that  all  other  books,  however  well  written, 
gave  him  rather  disgust  than  pleasure.  Jerom 
returned  to  Rome  from  the  east  in  382,  with 
Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamis,  and  Paulinus, 
of  Antioch,  to  assist  at  the  council  held  there. 
The  other  two  returned  to  their  sees  ;  but  Je- 
rom continued  at  Rome,  being  kept  there  by 
Damasus,  who  employed  him  in  answering 
the  letters  he  received  from  the  councils  of 
several  churches  applying  to  him  for  his  ad- 
vice.® Damasus,  taken  with  his  learning  and 
erudition,  and  chiefly  with  the  knowledge  he 
had  of  the  scripture,  had  long  before  lived  in 
great  intimacy  with  him,  and  upon  his  leaving 
Rome  wrote  frequent  letters  to  him,  not  think- 


1  Bar.  nd  aiin.  5H1.  n.  21,        ^  Rolland.  propyl,  p.  59. 
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ing  it  beneath  the  rank  he  held  in  the  church 
to  consult  him  as  his  master  about  the  true 
meaning  of  some  difficult  passages  in  holy 
writ.'  Thus  in  one  of  his  letters  he  desires 
him  to  explain  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son,2  and  in  another  to  interpret  the  word 
hosanna,  which  he  says  was  diiferently  in- 
terpreted by  different  writers,  who  seemed 
to  contradict  each  other.^  In  compliance  with 
this  request,  Jerom  wrote  the  piece  on  that 
subject,  which  is  still  extant.  It  was  like- 
wise at  the  desire  of  Damasus  that  he  cor- 
rected the  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  revised  at  Rome  the  Latin  version 
of  the  Psalms,  comparing  it  with  the  Greek 
text  of  the  Septuagint.  But  as  to  the  letter, 
with  which  Damasus  is  supposed  to  have  en- 
couraged him  to  undertake  that  work,  it  is 
evidently  supposititious,  and  altogether  un- 
worthy of  him. 

Anastasius  ascribes  to  Damasus  the  cus- 
tom of  singing,  instead  of  reading,  the  psalms 
at  Divine  service.''  But  it  is  manifest  from 
Austin,  that  this  practice  was  brought  from 
the  east,  and  first  complied  with  by  the  church 
of  Milan,5  in  the  year  386,  that  is,  two  years 
after  the  death  of  Damasus.  So  long  as  Da- 
masus lived,  Jerom  continued  at  Rome ;  but 
as,  by  his  learning  and  exemplary  life,  he 
was  an  eye-sore  to  the  lewd,  ignorant,  and 
haughty  clergy  of  Rome,  or  as  he  styles 
them,  "  the  senate  of  pharisees,"*'  he  thought 
it  advisable  to  abandon  the  city  upon  the 
death  of  his  great  friend  and  protector,  and 
retire  to  Jerusalem,  hoping  to  find  there  that 
quiet  and  tranquillity  which  he  despaired  of 
being  able  to  enjoy  while  he  dwelt  with  "*the 
scarlet  whore,"^  that  is,  while  he  lived  at 
Rome.  As  for  the  character  of  Damasus ; 
Jerom  styles  him,  "  a  virgin  doctor  of  the 
virgin  church;"  and,  in  his  letter  to  Eusto- 
chium,  "  a  man  of  great  excellence."  Theo- 
doret commends  him  as  a  man  of  a  holy  life, 
as  one  who  declined  no  fatigue  or  labor  to 
support  and  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  who  struck  the  Arians  with  terror, 
though  he  attacked  them  at  a  distance.® 
Elsewhere  he  calls  him  the  famous  Dama- 
sus,5  and  places  him  at  the  head  of  the  most 
celebrated  teachers  of  truth,  who,  till  his  time, 
had  appeared  in  the  west.'"  That  Greek 
writer  could  not  be  biassed  in  his  favor, 
though  Jerom  perhaps  was.  The  orientals 
declared,  in  431,  that  they  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Damasus,  and  other  persons  eminent 
for  learning;"  and  the  coimcil  of  Chalcedon, 
speaking  of  his  letter  to  Paulinus  of  Antioch, 
styles  him  the  honor  and  glory  of  Rome  for 
piety  and  justice.'-  The  church  of  Rome 
honors  him  as  a  saint,  and  his  festival  is 
kept  in  some  places  on  the  10th,  in  others  on 
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the  11th  of  December.  But,  after  all,  that 
he  got  the  pontificate  by  the  most  horrible 
violence  and  bloodshed ;  that  he  lived  in  great 
state ;  that  he  had  frequent  and  grand  enter- 
tainments ;  that  he  kept  a  table,  which,  in 
sumptuousness,  vied  with  the  tables  of  the 
emperors  themselves ;  and  all  this  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Roman  ladies,  whose  generous 
contributions  might  have  been  applied  to  bet- 
ter uses ;  is  affirmed  by  contemporary  and 
unexceptionable  writers.  It  is  likewise  mani- 
fest from  the  letters  of  Jerom,  that  in  his  time 
the  discipline  of  the  church  was  greatly  re- 


laxed ;  that  the  observance  of  the  primitive 
canons  was  almost  utterly  neglected ;  and 
that  luxury,  ignorance,  and  debauchery,  uni- 
versally, prevailed  among  the  ecclesiastics  at 
Rome.  And  this  charge  against  his  clergy 
in  some  degree  recoils  upon  him,  since  he 
appears  to  have  carried  the  papal  authority 
farther  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and 
therefore  might  have  restrained  and  corrected 
them.  Whether  his  sanctity  may  not  from 
all  this  be  justly  questioned,  notwithstanding 
the  favorable  testimony  of  some  ancient 
writers,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 


SYRICIUS,  THIRTY-SEVENTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Valentinian,  Theodosics,  Arcadius,  Honorius.] 


[Year  of  Christ  384.]  Syricius,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Damasus,  according  to  the  pontifi- 
cals, and  some  ancient  monuments  quoted 
and  received  by  Baronius,'  was  a  native  of 
Rome,  the  son  of  one  Tiburtius,  had  been  first 
reader,  and  afterwards  deacon,  under  Liberius, 
and,  upon  his  death,  had  zealously  espoused 
the  cause  of  Damasus  against  Ursinus  and  his 
party.  Damasus  being  dead,  he  was  chosen 
in  his  room  by  the  unanimous  acclamations  of 
the  whole  Roman  people,  being  at  that  time 
presbyter  of  the  church  known  by  the  title  of 
the  Pastor,  perhaps  the  most  ancient  church  in 
Rome.-  Ursinus,  who  was  still  alive,  did  not 
fail,  upon  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  to  revive  his 
former  claim;  but  he  was  rejected  with  scorn 
and  indignation.  Valentinian  the  younger, 
who  then  reigned  in  Italy  under  the  direction 
of  his  mother  Justina,  received  the  news  of 
this  election  with  great  joy;  and,  concluding 
from  the  unanimity  of  the  electors,  the  worth 
and  merit  of  the  person  elected,  confirmed 
Syricius  in  his  new  dignity,  by  a  rescript 
dated  the  23d  of  February,  and  directed  to 
Pinianus,  at  that  time  either  prefect  or  vicar 
of  Rome.3  * 

The  first  thing  I  read  of  Syricius  is  his  an- 
swering a  letter  or  relation  which  Himerius, 
bishop  of  Tarragon  in  Spain,  had  sent  to 
Damasus  by  Bassianus,  a  presbyter  of  that 
church,  requiring  the  advice  of  the  church  of 
Rome  concerning  some  points  of  discipline, 
and  certain  abuses  that  prevailed  in  Spain. 
Damasus  being  dead  before  the  arrival  of 
Bassianus,  Syricius,  who  had  succeeded  him, 

'  Bar.  ad  ann.  385.  n.  5.  Anast.  6.  29.  Boll.  Apr.  t. 
1.  p.  32.      a  Vide  Bar.  ad  ann.  385.  n.  5.      '  Id.  ib.  n.  6. 

*  Damasus  died  on  the  10th  or  11th  of  December 
381,  as  I  have  related  before  ;  and  Syricius  was  chosen 
the  same  year,  as  we  read  in  the  Chronicle  of  Pros- 
per. Anastasius  therefore,  and  the  author  of  the  Pon- 
tifical published  by  Bollandus,  a.s  well  as  Baronius, 
were  certainly  mistaken  in  atfirinine,  upon  what 
grounds  I  know  not,  that,  upon  the  doath  of  Damasus, 
the  see  remained  vacant  for  the  space  of  31  or  36 
days,  (a) 

(a)  Anast.  p.  21.  Boll.  Apr.  t.  1.  p.  32.  Bar.  ib.  n.  5. 


caused  this  relation  or  letter  to  be  read,  and 
carefully  examined,  in  an  assembly  of  his 
brethren,  that  is,  perhaps,  of  the  bishops  who 
had  assisted  at  his  ordination;  and,  having 
maturely  weighed  and  considered  every  arti- 
cle, he  first  acquainted  Himerius  with  his 
promotion,  and  then  returned  to  each  the  fol- 
lowing answers.!  The  first  was  concerning 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  which  was  by 
some  bishops  of  Spain  rejected  as  null  and 
invalid,  when  conferred  by  an  Arian  minister. 
In  opposition  to  them,  Syricius  alleges  the 
authority  of  Liberius,  and  of  the  council  of 
Nice,  the  practice  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  that  of  all  other  churches  both  in  the 
east  and  west.^  Isidorus  of  Seville  takes 
particular  notice  of  this  point  of  discipline, 
which  he  says  was  established  by  the  letter 
of  Syricius.3  By  the  second  article  he  for- 
bids the  sacrament  of  baptism  to  be  adminis- 
tered at  Christmas,  or  the  Epiphany,  on  the 
feasts  of  the  apostle  or  martyrs,  or  at  any 
other  time  but  Easter,  and  during  the  Penti- 
cost  of  that  festival,  meaning,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, at  Easter  time,  or  the  fifty  days  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost,  or  Whitsuntide ;  for 
such,  adds  he,  is  the  practice  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  of  all  other  churches.  From 
this  rule,  however,  he  excepts  children,  and 
all  persons,  who  are  any  ways  in  danger.^ 
By  the  third  article,  he  forbids  granting  the 
grace  of  reconciliation  to  apostates,  that  is,  for- 
giving and  readmitting  them  to  the  communion 
of  the  church,  except  at  the  point  of  death.^ 
By  the  fourth,  a  woman,  who,  being  be- 
trothed to  one  man,  has  received  the  priest's 
blessing  to  marry  him,  is  debarred  from  mar- 
rying another.  The  fifth  article  commands 
all  persons,  who,  being  guilty  of  a  crime, 
have  performed  penance  lor  it,  to  be  treated 
as  the  apostates,  if  they  relapse  into  the  same 
crime;  and  the  sixth,  all  religious  persons, 

«  Concil.  1. 1.  p.  .69.  689—691.        a  Ib.  p.  689. 
»  Isid.  ser.  c.  3.       *  Con.  ib.        « Ib.  p.  600. 
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Priests  and  deacons  obliged  to  observe  celibacy.    The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  first  proposed  in  the  council  of 

Elvira. 

whether  men  or  women,  guilty  of  fornication,  has  inserted  in  his  collection.      It  is  to  be 

to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner,  and,  found  in  Father  Quesnel's  Roman  code;'  and 

moreover,  to  be  excluded  from  partaking  of  Cresconius  quotes  no  other  decrees  of  Syricius 

the  sacred  mysteries,  that  is,  of  the  eucharist,  but  what  are  taken  from  this  letter.     It  is 

except  at  the  point  of  death.'     How  different  i  dated  the  third  of  the  ides  of  February,  that 

is  the  present  practice  of  the  church  of  Rome  j  is,  the  eleventh  of  that  month,  385.   Arcadius 

from  that  of  the  same  church  in  the  fourth  and  Bauto  being  consuls.* 

century !  which  was  perhaps  even  too  severe.  As  priests  and  deacons  are  commanded,  by 

Syricius,  by  the  seventh  article  of  his  letter,  the  seventh  article  of  this  letter,  to  abstain 

obliges  all  priests  and  deacons  to  observe  cell-  from  marriage,  and  this  is  the  first  opportu- 

bacy  :  and  as  some  had  not  paid  due  obedi-  nity  that  has  offered  of  mentioning  the  celi- 

ence  to  that  command  of  the  church,  he  allows  bacy  of  the  clergy,  a  short  digression  on  such 

those  who  should  acknowledge  their  fault,  a  material  point  of  discipline  in  the  church 


and  plead  ignorance,  to  continue  in  their  rank, 
though  without  hopes  of  rising :  but  as  for 
those   who  should  presume   to   defend   this 
abuse  as  lawful,  he  declares  them  deposed 
and  degraded  from  the  rank  they  held  in  the 
church  .-2  Pope  Innocent  I.  writing  to  Exupe- 
rius,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  quotes  and  trans- 
cribes great  part  of  this  article."     The  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  articles  describe  at 
length  the  life  which  those  ought  to  have  led, 
who  are  raised  by  the  clergy  and  people  to  the 
episcopal  dignity,  and  the  steps  or  degrees  by 
which  they  should  ascend  to  it.    They  ought 
first  to  have  bee^i  readers ;  at  the  age  of  thir- 
ty, acolytes,  subdeacons,  and  deacons ;  five 
years  after,  presbyters  ;  and  in  that  degree 
they  were  to  continue  ten  years  before  they 
could  be  chosen  bishops.      Those  who  had 
been  married  to  two  wives,  or  to  a  widow, 
are  absolutely  excluded  from  ever  sitting  in 
the  episcopal  see.     Even  the  lectors  are  for- 
bidden, on  pain  of  deposition,  to  marry  twice, 
or  to  marry  a  widow. <     These,  and  several 
other  less  important  regulations,  Syricius  de- 
livers as  general  rules  to  be  inviolably  ob- 
served by  all  churches,  often  declaring,  that 
those  who  do  not  readily  comply  with  them 
shall  be  separated  from  his  communion  by 
the  sentence  of  a  synod,  and  strictly  enjoining 
the  chief  prelates  of  each  province  to  take 
care  they  be  punctually  observed  within  the 
bounds  of  their  respective  jurisdictions,   on 
pain  of  being  deposed,  and   treated  as  they 
deserve.     He  therefore  desires  Himerius  to 
notify  his  letter,  not  only  to  all   the  bishops 
of  his  diocess  or  province,  but  likewise  to 
those  of  Carthagena,  Bcetica,  Lusitania,  Gali- 
cia,    and    to    all    the  neighbouring  bishops, 
meaning  perhaps  those  of  Gaul;  for  Innocent 
I,   supposes  the  decrees  of   his   predecessor 
Syricius  to  be  known  to  Exuperius  of  Tou- 
louse ;''  and  in  all  likelihood  they  were  so  to 
others  in  that  country. 

This  letter  is  the  first  of  all  the  decretals 
acknowledged,  by  the  learned,  to  be  genuine, 
and  likewise  the  first  in  all  the  ancient  col- 
lections of  the  canons  of  the  Latin  church. 
It  is  quoted  by  Innocent  I.  and  Isidore  of  Se- 
ville, and  is  tlie  only  letter  of  the  many  as- 
cribed to  vSyricius,  that  Dionysius  Exiguus 


«  Con.  ib.  p.  160. 

»  Inn.  ep.  3.  r.  1.  t.  1.  p.  7.5.5, 

•  Inn.  ep.  3.  c.  1.  t.  1.  p.  755, 


'56. 


a  11).  p.  689,  691 
♦lb.  &p.  691. 


may  not,  perhaps,  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader.  The  laying  of  this  heavy  burden  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  clergy,  a  burden  too  heavy 
for  most  of  them  to  bear,  as  experience  has 
shown,  was  first  moved  in  the  council  of  El- 
vira, held  about  the  year  300,  according  to  the 
most  probable  opinion;  and,  being  warmly 
promoted  by  the  celebrated  0.siusof  Cordoua, 
and  Felix  of  Acci,  now  Guadix  in  Andalusia, 
who  presided  at  that  assembly,  it  passed  into 
a  law  ;  and  all  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons, 
and  subdeacons,  were  commanded  on  pain  of 
deposition,  "  to  abstain  from  wives,  and  the 
begetting  of  children."  These  are  the  very 
words  of  the  33d  canon  of  that  council.^ 
That,  till  this  time,  the  clergy  were  allowed 
to  marry,  even  in  Spain,  is  manifest  from  the 
65th  canon  of  the  same  council,  excluding 
from  the  communion  of  the  church,  even  at 
the  point  of  death,  such  ecclesiastics,  as, 
knowing  their  wives  to  be  guilty  of  adultery, 
should  not,  upon  the  first  notice  of  their  crime, 
immediately  turn  them  out  of  doors."  How 
long  the  33d  canon  continued  in  vigor,  is 
uncertain ;  nay,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
it  ever  took  place:  if  ever  it  did,  it  was  out 
of  date,  or  at  least  not  generally  observed  by 
the  Spanish  clergy,  in  the  time  of  Syricius, 
as  evidently  appears  from  the  words  of  his 
letter,  or  answer  to  Himerius  of  Tarragon : 
I  said,  by  the  Spanish  clergy ;  for  no  such 
injunction  had  yet  been  laid  on  the  ecclesias- 
tics of  any  other  country  or  nation.     About 

'  Cod.  Rom.  a  dues,  cum  Leone  edit.  c.  29. 

*  The  Jesuit  Papcbrok  highly  extols  this  letter,  (a) 
but,  at  the  same  time,  does  not  think  it  quite  pure  and 
genuine,  because  the  date,  says  he,  has  been  added  to 
it;  for  the  other  letters  of  Syricius,  and  likewise  those 
of  his  predecessors,  bear  no  date.  But  can  we  con- 
clude from  thence,  that  they  never  had  any  ^  Some 
of  llie  letters  of  Innocent  1.  are  dated,  and  some  with- 
out a  date,  and  he  admits  both.  The  transcribers  con- 
tented themselves,  for  the  most  part,  with  copyinc  the 
body  of  the  letter,  and  neglected  the  rest.  I'apebrok 
adds,  that  the  date  ought  to  have  been  expressed  thus: 
"  Arcadio  Aug.  et  Bautone  viro  clar.  Coiiss.,"  and  not 
"Arcadio  ot  Bautone  viris  clarissimis,"  as  it  is  in  that 
letter.  But  might  not  this  mistake  be  owing  to  the  igno- 
rance of  the  transcribers,  who,  finding,  in  the  original, 
only  the  two  letters,  V.  C.  which  are  to  be  met  with 
in  many  ancient  writings,  set  down  "  viris  clarissimis," 
instead  of  "viro  clarissimo  ■»"  Papcbrok  must  have  ob- 
served the  same  mistake  in  the  letter,  which  Poire  In- 
noc(>nt  I.  wrote  to  the  council  of  Milevum,  (i)  and 
which  he  allows  to  be  altogether  genuine.  For  slips  or 
oversights  of  this  nature,  hardly  avoidable,  no  piece 
ought  to  be  condemned,  or  even  suspected. 

(a)  Holland,  prop.  p.  56.  (i)  Concil.  t.  8.  p.  1389, 

a  Cone.  t.  1.  p.  1310.  'lb.  p.  1329. 
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The  present  practice  of  the  church  of  Rome,  with  respect  to  this  point. 


fifteen  years  after,  was  held  the  council  of 
Ancyra,  in  which  it  was  decreed,  that  "  if 
any  deacon  did  not  declare  at  his  ordination, 
that  he  designed  to  marry,  he  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  marry  after ;  but  might,  if  he  made 
such  a  declaration,  because,  in  that  case,  the 
bishop  tacitly  consented  to  it."  The  council 
of  Neocffisarea,  which  assembled  soon  after 
that  of  Ancyra,  and  consisted,  in  great  part, 
of  the  same  bishops,  commanded  "  such  pres- 
byters as  married  after  their  ordination  to  be 
degraded."  In  the  year  325,  was  held  the 
council  of  Nice  ;  and,  in  that  great  assembly, 
it  was  moved,  perhaps  by  Osius,  who  acted  a* 
chief  part  there,  that  bishops,  presbyters,  dea- 
cons, and  subdeacons,  should  be  debarred 
from  all  commerce  with  the  wives  they  had 
married  before  their  ordination.  But  this 
motion  was  warmly  opposed  by  Paphnutius, 
who  had  himself  ever  led  a  chaste  and  single 
life,  and  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
illustrious  prelates,  at  that  time,  in  the  church. 
He  represented,  that  the  burden  they  proposed 
laying  on  the  clergy,  was  too  heavy ;  that  few 
had  sufficient  strength  to  bear  it;  that  the 
women,  thus  abandoned  by  their  husbands, 
would  be  exposed  to  great  dangers ;  that  mar- 
riage was  no  pollution,  but,  according  to  St. 
Paul,  commendable ;  that  those,  therefore, 
who  were  not  married,  when  first  admitted  to 
the  sacerdotal  functions,  should  continue  in 
that  state ;  and  such  as  were,  should  con- 
tinue to  live  with  their  wives.  Thus  Sozo- 
men,'  Socrates,^  and  Suidas.3(*) 

The  advice  of  Paphnutius  was  applauded 
by  the  whole  assembly,  and  the  above-men- 
tioned historians,  and  the  point  in  dispute 
was  left  undecided.  In  the  year  340,  it  was 
decreed,  in  the  council  of  Aries,  that  no  man, 
encumbered  with  a  wife,  should  be  admitted 
to  holy  orders,  unless  he  promised,  with  his 
wife's  approbation  and  consent,  to  abstain 
for  ever  from  the  conjugal  duty. 

This  is  all  I  can  find  in  the  ancient  records 
concerning  the  continence  or  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  before  the  time  of  Syricius.  And 
hence  it  is  manifest,  that  both  Crichtonaeus 
and  Melancthon  were  greatly  mistaken  ;  the 
former  in  affirming,  which  many  have  done 
after  him,  that  celibacy  was  first  imposed 


«  Soz.  1.  1.  c.  23.  aSocr.  1.  1.  c.  11. 

'  Suid.  in  vit.  Paph. 

(*)  I  am  not  unapprised,  that  this  account  is  rejected 
byBaroniiis,  (a)  and  Bellarmine,  (6)  as  fabulous  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  pains  they  have  both  taken  to 
make  it  appear  incredible,  F.  Lupus  allows  it  to  be 
true,  (r)  tliough  a  no  less  zealous  stickler  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  thechurch  of  Rome  than  either  of  them. 
Ruffinus,  I  own,  takes  no  notice  of  this  transaction, 
as  Valesius  well  observes.  But  has  no  true  transac- 
tion been,  either  wilfully  or  ignorantly,  omitted  by 
that  writer  ■?  Valesius  well  knows,  that  many  have  ; 
and  liad  he  perused  that  author  with  a  little  more  at- 
tention, he  would  not  have  so  positively  affirmed,  that 
no  one  ever  named  Paphnutius  amonz  the  bishops  of 
Egypt,  who  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  since  he  is 
named  among  them  by  Ruffinus,  and  with  great  com- 
mendations, (rf) 

(a)  Rar.  ad  ann.  58.  n.  21. 

(ft)  Bell,  de  cler.  1.  1.  c.  20.      (c)  Lup.  in  can.  p.  114. 

(d)  Ruf.  1.  1.  c.  4. 


upon  the  clergy  by  Syricius;'  and  the  latter 
by  confidently  asserting,  that  celibacy  was 
not  required  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  by 
any  council,  but  by  the  popes,  in  opposition 
to  all  councils  and  synods.^  It  must  be  owned, 
however,  that  this  law  was  not  so  generally 
observed  before  the  time  of  Syricius,  as  it 
was  after.  For  it  was  not  long  after  his  time 
before  it  became  an  established  point  of  dis- 
cipline in  most  of  the  western  churches,  not 
in  virtue  of  his  letter,  or  of  those  which  his 
successor  wrote  to  the  same  purpose,  but  be- 
cause it  was  enjoined  by  the  synods  of  each 
particular  nation.  Thus  it  was  established  in 
Africa  by  the  council  of  Carthage  in  390,  in 
Gaul  by  one  held  at  Orleans,  by  two  at  Tours, 
and  one  at  Agde;  in  Spain,  by  three  held  at 
Toledo;  in  Germany,  by  the  councils  of 
Aquisgranum,  or  Aix  la  Chapelle,  of  Worms, 
and  of  Mentz.  We  know  of  none  in  Britain : 
and  that  it  did  not  even  begin  to  take  place 
here  till  the  arrival  of  Austin,  in  the  sixth 
century,  may  be  sufficiently  proved  from  the 
letters  of  that  monk  to  Gregory,  and  Grego- 
ry's answer  to  him ;  but  of  that  more  here- 
after. (*) 

As  to  the  present  practice  and  doctrine  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  with  respect  to  this,  in 
their  opinion,  most  essential  point  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline,  no  man  is  allowed,  after 
his  ordination,  to  marry,  or  to  cohabit  with 
the  wife  he  had  married  before :  nay,  in  order 
to  prevent  all  possible  means  even  of  any 
clandestine  commerce  between  them,  the  wo- 
man must,  by  a  solemn  vow  of  chastity,  re- 
nounce all  claims  on  her  husband,  and  retir- 
ing into  a  monastery,  bind  herself  by  a  second 
vow  to  continue  there,  without  ever  once  go- 
ing out,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  so  long 
as  her  husband  lives,  who  cannot  be  admitted 
so  much  as  to  the  rank  of  a  subdeacon,  till 
she  is  secured  by  these  two  vows.  Such  is 
the  present  practice  of  the  church  of  Rome, 

«  Cricht.  de  contin.  sacerd.  a  Melanc.  in  Apol. 
c.  4.  p.  13. 

(*)  I  cannot  forbear  taking  notice  here  of  an  inex- 
cusable mistake  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Eng- 
land, by  Nicolas  Harpsfield,  archdeacon  of  Canterbu- 
ry, a  work  in  great  request  abroad.  That  writer  tells 
us,  that  Restitutus,  bishop  of  London,  assisted  at  the 
council  of  Aries,  and  signed  the  above-mentionedca- 
non,  forbidding  a  man  encumbered  with  a  wife  to  be 
admitted  to  orders,  unless  he  promised,  with  her  con- 
sent, to  refrain  from  all  commerce  with  her  after  his 
ordination.  He  leaves  us  to  infer  from  thence,  that 
this  canon  was  received  in  Britain,  (a)  But  surely 
Harpsfield  must  never  have  seen  either  the  subscrip- 
tions, or  the  acts  of  that  council.  Had  he  seen  the 
subscriptions,  he  had  hardly  omitted  two  British  bi- 
shops out  of  three.  For,  besides  the  name  of  Restitu- 
tus, I  find  among  the  subscriptions,  the  names  of  Adel- 
phus  de  colonia  Londinensium,  that  is,  as  is  commonly 
believed  of  Colchester,  and  of  Hibernus  of  Eboracum, 
or  York.  Had  he  seen  the  acts,  he  had  never  been 
guilty  of  such  a  gross  mistake  as  to  ascribe  the  above 
mentioned  canon  to  the  council  of  Aries,  at  which  Res- 
titutus assisted  ;  since  that  council  was  held  against 
the  Donatists  of  Africa,  in  the  year  314,  and  not  the 
least  mention  was  made  there  (if  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy.  (J)  The  second  council  of  Aries  was  held 
about  twenty-six  years  after,  and  of  that  council  the 
said  canon  is  the  second. 

(a)  Harp.  Hist.  Eecles.  (6)  Concil.  t.  1.  p.  1426— 
Anglican,  p.  26.  1429. 
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In  the  primitive  church,  married  and  unmarrisd  men  raised  indiscriminately  to  ecclesiastical  dignities, 
libacy  recommended  by  the  fathers  :  never  enjoined  by  the  apostles. 


Ce- 


though  subdeacons  were  allowed  to  marr}"^ 
long  after  the  time  of  Syricius,  who,  in  his 
letter,  mentions  only  deacons  and  presbyters, 
and  does  not  even  oblige  them  to  part  with 
their  wives,  but  only  excludes  them  from  rising 
to  a  higher  degree  in  the  church.  Pope  Leo 
the  Great,  chosen  in  440,  was  the  first  who 
extended  the  law  of  celibacy  to  the  subdea- 
cons, commanding  them,  in  a  letter,  which  he 
wrote  about  the  year  442,  to  Rusticus  bishop 
of  Narbonne,  to  abstain,  as  well  as  the  dea- 
cons, presbyters,  and  bishops,  from  all  com- 
merce with  their  wives.  But  this  law  was 
observed  by  very  few  churches.  In  the  time 
of  pope  Gregory  the  Great,  that  is  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  sixth  century,  it  had  not  yet 
taken  place,  even  in  Sicily,  though  reckoned 
among  the  suburbicarian  provinces :  it  was 
first  introduced  into  that  island  by  him ;  but 
he  allowed  those  to  cohabit  with  their  wives, 
who  had  been  ordained  without  a  previous 
promise  to  live  continent,  though  he  would 
not  suffer  them  to  be  raised  to  a  higher  degree 
without  such  a  promise.  Bellarmine,'  and 
the  other  divines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  to 
soften  the  odium,  which  the  hard,  and  com- 
monly impracticable  command  she  lays  on 
her  clergy,  must  reflect  on  her,  represent  con- 
tinency  as  a  virtue  to  be  easily  acquired. 
Their  ascetics  seem  better  acquinted  with  the 
difficulties  and  struggles  attending  the  practice 
of  that  virtue,  than  their  divines ;  for  they  pre- 
scribe, as  the  sole  means  of  attaining  it,  con- 
stant prayer,  frequent  fasting,  macerating  the 
rebelling  flesh  with  all  kinds  of  austerities, 
and  principally  the  avoiding  of  all  female 
company.  And,  if  these  be  the  sole  means 
of  attaining  it,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
how  few  of  their  clergy  do  attain  it. 

No  one  is  so  little  versed  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  as  not  to  know,  that  in  the  first  three 
centuries  of  the  Christian  religion,  married  and 
unmarried  men  were  indiscriminately  raised 
to  the  episcopal,  and  every  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignity;  nay,  .Terom  writes,  that  in  his 
time,  that  is,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  former 
were,  for  the  most  part,  preferred  to  the  latter, 
not  in  regard  of  their  greater  merit,  but  be- 
cause, in  such  elections,  the  unmarried  men 
were  outnumbered  by  the  married,  who  chose 
to  be  governed  by  one  in  their  own  station  of 
life.2  It  is  hence  manifest,  that  marriage  was 
not  thought,  in  Jerom's  time,  inconsistent 
with,  or  any  bar  to,  the  episcopal  dignity. 
And  why  should  it?  since,  excepting  St.  John, 
the  apostles  themselves  were  all  married, 
as  we  are  told,  in  express  terms,  by  Ignatius 
the  Martyr,^  who  was  their  cotemporary  and 
disciple,  and  whose  authority  ought,  on  that 
consideration,  to  be  of  greater  weight  than 
that  of  all  the  other  fathers  together.  "  But 
such  of  the  primitive  clergy,"  says  Bellar- 


»  Bellar.  de  cler.  1.  1.  c.  21. 
3  Ign.  ep.  ad  Thiladelp. 


3  Ilier.  in  Jovin.  1.  1. 


mine,'  "as  were  married  before  their  ordina- 
tion, abstained  ever  after  from  the  use  of  ma- 
trimony :  let  our  adversaries  produce,  if  they 
can,  but  a  single  evidence  of  a  presbyter  or 
bishop's  having  any  commerce  with  their 
wives."  It  lies  upon  him  to  show  they  had 
not.  We  know  nothing  to  the  contrary,  and 
therefore  may  well  suppose,  that  pursuant  to 
the  advice  given  by  the  apostle  to  all  husbands 
and  wives,  "  they  came  together,"  after  ordi- 
nation as  they  did  before,  "  lest  Satan  should 
tempt  them  for  their  incontinency." 

The  fathers,  it  is  true,  out  of  a  mistaken 
notion  of  an  extraordinary  merit  attending 
celibacy  in  this  life,  and  an  extraordinary  re- 
ward reserved  for  it  in  the  other,  began  very 
early  to  recommend  it  to  persons  of  all  ranks 
and  stations,  but  more  especially  to  the  clergy, 
as  the  principal  excellence  and  perfection  of 
a  Christian.  By  their  exhortations,  and  the 
praises  they  were  constantly  bestowing  on 
virginity,  celibacy,  and  continence,  many 
among  the  clergy,  and  even  some  of  the  laity, 
were  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusi- 
asm, as  to  mutilate  themselves,  thinking  they 
could  by  no  other  means  be  sufficiently  quali- 
fied for  the  unnatural,  but  meritorious,  state 
of  celibacy.  And,  what  is  very  surprising, 
this  practice  became  so  common  in  the  end  of 
the  third,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, that  the  fathers  of  Nice  were  obliged  to 
restrain  it  by  a  particular  canon.  They  enact- 
ed one  accordingly,  excluding  for  ever  from  the 
priesthood,  such  "  as  should  make  themselves 
eunuchs,  the  preservation  of  their  life  or  health 
not  requiring  such  a  mutilation."  By  the 
same  canon  they  deposed  and  degraded  all, 
who  should  thus  maim  themselves  after  their 
ordination.*  But  though  the  fathers  warmly 
recommended  celibacy  to  the  unmarried  cler- 
gy, and  continence  to  the  married,  neither  was 
looked  upon  us  an  obligation,  till  late  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  not  even  then  in  all  places  ; 
for  Epiphanius,  who  lived  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth,  writes,  that  though  "  men 
still  begetting  children"  were  excluded  by 
the  ecclesiastical  canons  from  every  dignity 
and  degree  in  the  church,  yet  they  were  in 
some  places  admitted  as  subdeacons,  deacons, 
and  presbyters,  because  those  canons  were 
not  yet  universally  observed ;'  so  that,  ac- 
cording to  Epiphanius,  it  was  not  by  the 
apostles  (as  the  divines  of  the  church  of  Rome 
pretend),  but  by  the  ecclesiastical  canons, 
that  this  obligation  was  laid  on  the  clergy  ; 
and,  in  his  time,  those  canons  were  not  yet 
universally  complied  with,  nor  indeed  many 
ages  after  :  nay,  in  the  Greek  church,  the 
clergy  are  to  this  day  allowed  to  cohabit  with 
the  wives  they  married  before  tjieir  ordination ; 
and,  in  this  kingdom,  celibacy  was  not  uni- 

«  Bell,  de  cler.  1.  I.  c.  20. 

«  Theod.  1. 1.  c.  7.  Concil.  1.  2.  p.  28,  29.  Ambr.  ep.  25. 

'  Epiph.  hieres.  59. 
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Celibacy  deemed  by  the  pagans  the  highest  degree  of  sanctity.    The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  a  bad  institution. 

Another  letter  of  Syricius. 


versally  established  till  after  the  conquest,  as 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  in  the  sequel 
of  the  present  history. 

The  abstaining  from  lawful,  as  well  as  un- 
lawful pleasures,  was  deemed,  by  the  ancient 
pagans,  especially  in  the  east,  the  highest 
degree  of  sanctity  and  perfection.  Hence 
some  of  their  priests,  in  compliance  with  this 
notion,  and  to  recommend  themselves  to  the 
esteem  of  the  people,  did  not  only  profess, 
promise,  and  vow  an  eternal  abstinence  from 
all  pleasures  of  that  nature,  as  those  of  the 
church  of  Rome  do,  but  put  it  out  of  their 
power  ever  to  enjoy  them.  Thus  the  priests 
of  "  Cybele,  by  becoming  priests  ceased  to 
be  men,"  to  borrow  the  expression  of  Jerom ; 
and  the  Hierophantes,  who  were  the  first 
ministers  of  religion  among  the  Athenians, 
rendered  themselves  equally  incapable  of 
transgressing  the  vows  they  had  made,  by 
constantly  drinking  the  cold  juice  of  hemlock.' 
A  stoic,  called  Cheremon,  introduced  by  Je- 
rom to  describe  the  lives  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  tells  us,  among  other  things,  that, 
from  the  time  they  addicted  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  gods,  they  renounced  all  inter- 
course and  commerce  with  women;  and,  the 
better  to  conquer  their  natural  inclinations, 
abstained  altogether  from  meat  and  wine. 
Several  other  instances  might  be  alleged  to 
show  that  celibacy  was  embraced  and  prac- 
tised by  the  pagan  priests,  long  before  the 
birth  of  the  Christian  religion;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  it  was  not  religion,  but  super- 
stition, that  first  laid  the  priesthood  under  such 
an  obligation.  The  church  of  Rome  has  bor- 
rowed, as  is  notorious,  several  ceremonies, 
customs,  and  practices  of  the  pagans,  and 
perhaps  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood  among 
the  rest:  I  say,  perhaps,  because  it  might 
have  been  suggested  to  her  by  the  same  spirit 
of  superstition  that  suggested  it  to  them :  for 
wherever  the  same  spirit  prevails,  it  will 
ever  operate  in  the  same  manner,  and  be 
attended  with  the  same,  or  the  like  effects. 
Thus  we  find  the  same  austerities  practised 
by  the  pagans  in  the  East  Indies,  and  other 
idolatrous  nations,  that  are  practised  and  re- 
commended by  the  church  of  Rome;  and  yet 
no  man  can  imagine  those  austerities  to  have 
been  by  either  borrowed  of  the  other.  There 
is  almost  an  entire  conformity  between  the 
laws,  discipline,  and  hierarchy  of  the  ancient 
druids,  and  the  present  Roman  catholic  cler- 
gy ;  nay,  the  latter  claim  the  very  same  privi- 
leges, prerogatives,  and  exemptions,  as  were 
claimed  and  enjoyed  by  the  former  r^  and  yet 
we  cannot  well  suppose  them  to  have  been 
guided  therein  by  their  example.  Celibacy 
was  discountenanced  by  the  Romans,  who 
nevertheless  had  their  vestals,  instituted  by 
their  second  king  at  a  time  when,  the  new 
city  being  yet  then  thinly  inhabited,  marriage 

«  Hier.  1.  2.  in  Jov. 

»  Vide  CiES.  comm.  de  bell.  Gall.  1.  6.    Cic.  div.  1.  1. 


ought  in  both  sexes  to  have  been  most  en- 
couraged :  and  the  same  spirit,  which  sug- 
gested to  that  superstitious  prince  the  institu- 
tion of  the  vestals,  suggested  the  like  institu- 
tions to  other  pagan  nations,  and  to  the  church 
at  Rome  that  of  so  many  different  orders  of 
nuns. 

How  much  better  had  the  church  of  Rome 
consulted  her  own  reputation,  had  she  either, 
in  opposition  to  the  pagan  priesthood,  allow- 
ed her  clergy  the  use  of  matrimony,  or,  by  a 
more  perfect  imitation  of  their  discipline,  with 
the  law  of  celibacy,  prescribed  the  like  me- 
thods of  observing  it!  How  many  enormities 
had  been  prevented  by  either  of  these  means, 
the  world  knows.  But  none  of  her  clergy 
have  the  observance  of  their  vows  so  much  at 
heart  as  to  imitate  either  the  Athenian  or  the 
Egyptian  priests  :  and  as  for  those  of  Cybele, 
they  are  so  far  from  conforming  to  their  prac- 
tice, that  a  law  subjecting  them  to  it  has  kept 
them  out  of  protestant  kingdoms,  when  the 
fear  of  death  could  not. 

If  every  law  or  institution  is  to  be  judged 
good  or  evil,  according  to  the  good  and  evil 
attending  them,  it  is  by  daily  experience  but 
too  manifest,  that  the  forced  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  ought  to  be  deemed  of  all  institutions 
the  very  worst.  Indeed  all  sensible  men  of 
that  church  know  and  lament  the  innumerable 
evils  which  the  celibacy  of  her  clergy  occa- 
sions, and  must  always  occasion,  in  spite  of 
all  remedies  that  can  be  applied  to  it.  But 
she  finds  one  advantage  in  it,  which,  in  her 
eyes,  makes  more  than  sufficient  amends  for 
all  those  evils,  namely,  her  engrossing  by  that 
means  to  herself  all  the  thoughts  and  attention 
of  her  clergy,  which,  were  they  allowed  to 
marry,  would  be  divided  between  her  and 
their  families,  and  each  of  them  would  have 
a  separate  interest  from  that  of  the  church. 
Several  customs  and  practices,  once  warmly 
espoused  by  that  church,  have,  in  process  of 
time,  been  abrogated,  and  quite  laid  aside,  on 
account  of  the  inconveniences  attending  them ; 
and  this,  which  long  experience  has  shown 
to  be  attended  with  more  pernicious  conse- 
quences than  any  other,  had,  but  for  that  poli- 
tical view,  been  likewise  abolished. 

Another  letter,  universally  ascribed  to  Sy- 
ricius, has  reached  our  times.  It  is  written 
in  a  very  perplexed  and  obscure  style ;  bears 
no  date;  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  Diony- 
sius  Exiguus,  or  any  ancient  code  ;  and  is  ad- 
dressed to  "all  the  orthodox  dwelling  in  dif- 
ferent provinces:"'  which  is  manifestly  a 
mistake,  since  Syricius  desires  those,  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  to  confirm  it  with  their  sub- 
scriptions, which  cannot  be  understood  but  of 
bishops.  However,  as  it  is  received  by  all 
as  genuine,  I  shall  not  take  it  upon  me  to  re- 
ject it  as  spurious.  The  subject  of  this  letter 
is  the  ordination  of  the  ministers  of  the  church ; 
and  the  first  article  is  against  those  who  pre- 

»  Concil.  t.  2.  p.  1028. 
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Jerom  retires  from  Rome.    The  usurper  Maiimus  writes  to  Syricius. 


tend  to  pass  from  the  vanities  of  the  world  to 
the  episcopal  dignity.  Syricius  writes,  that 
they  came  often  to  him,  attended  with  nu- 
merous retinues,  begging  him  to  ordain  them ; 
but  that  they  had  never  been  able  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  grant  them  their  request.  In  the 
second  article  he  complains  of  the  monks, 
who  were  constantly  wandering  about  the 
country,  and  on  whom  the  bishops  chose 
rather  to  confer  holy  orders,  and  the  episco- 
pal dignity  itself,  than  to  relieve  them  with 
alms.  The  third  and  last  article  forbids  a 
layman  or  neophyte  to  be  ordained  either  dea- 
con or  presbyter.     If  this  letter  be  genuine. 


as  Syricius  might  learn  from  the  acts.  For 
Maximus  caused  the  ringleaders  of  that  sect 
to  be  put  to  death  this  very  year,  convicted 
before  the  magistrates  of  the  grossest  immo- 
ralities.* These  were  Priscillian  himself, 
Felicissimus,  and  Armenus,  two  ecclesiastics, 
who  had  but  very  lately  embraced  his  doc- 
trine; Asarinus  and  Aurelius,  two  deacons; 
Latronianus,  or,  as  Jerom  calls  him,  Matroni- 
anus,  a  layman ;  and  Euchrocia,  the  widow 
of  the  orator  Delphidius,  who  had  professed 
eloquence  in  the  city  of  Bourdeaux  a  few 
years  before.  These  were,  by  the  order  of 
Maximus,  all  beheaded  this  year  at  Treves. 


Syricius  was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome  who  '  The  rest  of  Priscillian's  followers,  whom  they 
styled  himself  pope,  as  Papebrok  well  ob-  ' '    " 

serves ;'  for  the  title  of  his  letter,  as  transmit- 
ted to  us,  runs  thus ;  "  Pope  Syricius  to 
the  orthodox,"  &c.  The  word  imports  no 
more  than  father,  audit  was  anciently  given, 
out  of  respect,  to  all  bishops,  as  I  have  observ- 
ed elsewhere ;  but  I  have  found  none  before 
Syricius  who  distinguished  themselves  with 
that  title. 

Jerom  continued  at  Rome  some  months  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  great  patron  Damasus. 
fiut,  finding  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Roman 
clergy,  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken  in  some 
of  his  writings  to  censure  their  effeminate  and 
licentious  lives,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
being  countenanced  and  supported  by  Syri- 
cius, as  he  had  been  by  his  predecessor,  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  abandon  that  city,  and 
return  to  Palaestine.  Some  pretend,  but  with- 
out sufficient  authority,  that  Syricius  joined 
the  rest  in  reviling  and  persecuting  him. 

Baronius  has  inserted,  in  his  Annals,^  a 
letter  from  the  usurper  Maximus,  who  reigned 
in  Gaul ;  from  which  we  learn  that  Syricius 
had  written  first  to  him,  exhorting  him  to  con- 
tinue steady  in  the  catholic  faith,  being,  per- 
haps, apprehensive  lest  he  should  suffer  him- 
self to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  Priscillianists, 
•who  were  very  numerous  in  Gaul ;  and  com- 
plaining to  him  of  the  undue  ordination  of  a 
presbyter  named  Agricius.  Maximus,  in  his 
answer,  pretends  great  zeal  for  the  true  faith, 
and  promises  to  assemble  the  bishops  of  Gaul, 
and  of  the  five  provinces,  meaning  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  to  examine  the  affair  of  Agri- 
cius. He  assures  Syricius,  that  he  has  no- 
thing so  much  at  heart  as  to  maintain  the 
catholic  faith  pure  and  uncorrupted,  to  see  a 
perfect  harmony  established  among  the  pre- 
lates of  the  church,  and  to  suppress  the  many 
disorders  which  had  prevailed  at  the  time  of 
his  accession  to  the  empire,  and  would  have 
soon  proved  incurable,  had  they  been  neglect- 
ed. He  adds,  that  many  shocking  abomina- 
tions of  the  Manichees,  meaning  no  doubt  the 
Priscillianists,  had  been  discovered,  not  by 
groundless  conjectures  and  surmises,  but  by 
their  own  confession  before  the  magistrates, 

»  BoUand.  prop.  p.  213. 

3  Bar.  ad  ann.  387.  n.  65,  66.  ex.  1. 1,  ep.  Rom.  Pont, 
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could  discover  and  apprehend,  were  either 
banished  or  confined. 

But  these  severities  served  only  to  increase 

♦  The  first  author  of  this  sect  was  one  Mark,  a  na- 
tive of  Memphis  in  Egypt,  a  famous  magician,  and 
once  a  follower  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Manichees.  (a) 
From  Egypt  he  travelled  into  Spain,  where  he  had  for 
his  disciples  a  woman  of  quality  named  Agapa,  Elpi- 
dius  the  rhetorician,  and  Agagius.  (6)  Priscillian,  of 
whom  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  was  the  disciple  and 
successor  of  the  two  latter.  Jerom  tells  us,  upon  the 
authority  of  Irena!us,  whom  he  quotes,  that  Mark 
passed  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  into  Aquitaine, 
and  from  thence  into  Spain;  (c)  which  made  Baronius 
write,  that  he  first  infected  Gaul,  (d)  But  no  such 
thing  was  ever  affirmed  by  Irensus;  and  besides,  Je- 
rom confounds  the  sect  of  the  Marcosians  with  that 
of  the  Priscillianists,  and  the  author  of  the  former, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Irenseus,  with  the  author 
of  the  latter,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century. 

The  Priscillianists  broached  no  new  doctrine,  but 
formed  a  new  sect,  by  adopting  every  impious  opinion 
that  had  been  broached  by  others  ;  whence  their  sect 
is  styled  by  Austin,  the  common  sink  of  all  other  here- 
sies, (f)  By  their  external  behavior,  which  was 
extremely  modest  and  composed,  they  gained  many 
followers,  whom,  by  degrees,  they  let  into  the  abo- 
minations of  their  sect;  for  there  was  no  lewdness 
which  they  did  not  encourage  and  practice,  rejecting 
matrimony  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  it  confined 
a  man  to  one  woman,  and  a  woman  to  one  man.  (/) 
They  held  it  no  crime  to  speak  contrary  to  what  they 
thought  and  believed,  and  to  confirm  with  an  oatli 
what  they  said  when  they  were  talking  to  people  of  a 
different  persuasion.  This  was  one  of  their  favorite 
maxims,  which  above  all  others  they  took  care  to  in- 
culcate to  their  proselytes,  often  repeating  to  them, 
and  among  themselves,  the  famous  verse; 

Jura,  perjura,  secretum  prodere  noli. 

Swear,  foreswear,  but  never  betray  a  secret.  (^) 
Hence  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  discover  them;  for 
they  mixed  with  the  orthodox  at  Divine  service,  re- 
ceived the  sacraments  of  the  church,  and  disowned, 
with  the  most  solemn  oaths,  the  doctrines  which  they 
had  been  heard  by  many  to  utter  and  teach.  (A)  To 
this  sect  Priscillian,  who  gave  name  to  it,  was  gained 
by  the  above-mentioned  Elpidius  and  Agaeins.  He  was 
a  man  of  birth  and  fortune,  being  descended  of  an  an- 
cient and  illustrious  family  of  Spain,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  endowed  with  extraordinary  parts,  and 
well  versed  in  every  branch  of  learning  ;  so  that  many 
were  induced  by  his  example  to  embrace  the  new 
sect,  and  more  by  his  eloquence;  for  he  had  a  parti- 
cular gift  of  speaking  well,  and  gaining  the  affections 
of  all  who  heard  him.  (i)  Among  his  followers  were 
several  persons  of  the  first  rank,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, and  even  some  bishops,  namely,  Vegetinus, 
Symphosius,  Instantius,  and  Salvianus,  of  whom  the 
two  latter  entered  into  an  indissoluble  league  and 
alliance  with  him.  (i) 

(a)  Sulp.  1.  2.  p.  170.  Isid.  Hisp.  de  Scrip,  eccles. 
c.  2.  (J)  Id.  ib.  (r)  Hier.  ep.  29. 

((/)  Bar.  ad.  ann.  381.  n.  113,  114. 

(e)  Aug.  ha-r.  70.  p.  13.         (  f)  Id.  ib.  &  Leo,  ep.  93. 

(n-)  Aug.  ib.  ep.  253.  &  ad  Con.  c.  2.         (A)  Id.  ib. 

(i)   Snip.  1.  2.  p.  170.     Hier.  in  Isai.  64.  p.  240. 

(A)  Sulp.  ib.  p.  171.    Concil.  t.  1.  p.  741. 
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Syricius.] 

They  are  honored  by  their  followers  as  saints  and  martyrs.  Many  embrace  their  doctrine.  Two  of  their 
le;idin"  men  renounce  their  errors;  and  are  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church  by  the  council  of  To- 
ledo. The  acts  of  that  council  conlirmed  by  St.  Ambrose  and  Syriciua.  Dictmius  honored  as  a  saint.  Pris- 
cillian  honored  as  a  saint  and  a  martyr. 

and  books  of  that  heretic,  and  readily  signed 
the  confession  of  faith  which  the  council  had 
drawn  up.  Their  example  was  followed  by 
three  other  bishops,  namely,  Paternus,  Isonius, 
and  Vegetinus,  who  were  all  admitted  to  the 
communion  of  the  church,  and  even  allowed 
to  keep  their  sees,  though  unduly  preferred, 
"  on  condition  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Milan 
should  consent  thereto,  and  restore  them  to  the 
peace  of  the  church.'"  From  these  words, 
which  are  the  very  words  of  the  council,  it  is 
manifest,  first,  that  the  fathers,  who  composed 
that  assembly,  were  strangers  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome's  universal  jurisdiction;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  bishop  of  Milan  did  not  act,  as  Baro- 
nius  pretends,  on  that  occasion  as  the  pope's 
legate.  Their  requiring  the  approbation  of 
the  bishop  of  Milan,  besides  that  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  sufficiently  proves  the  one ;  and 
their  requiring  the  approbation  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  besides  that  of  the  bishop  of  Milan, 
the  other. 

Four  other  bishops,  namely,  Herenius,  Do- 
natus,  Acurius,  and  ^Emilius,  could  by  no 
means  be  induced  to  follow  the  example  of 
Symphosius  and  Dictinius ;  and  were  there- 
upon deposed  by  the  council,  and  cut  off  from 
the  communion  of  the  catholic  church.  The 
bishops  of  Rome  and  Milan  not  only  confirm- 
ed the  acts  of  the  council  with  respect  to 
Symphosius  and  Dictinius,  but  separated 
themselves  from  the  communion  of  the  bi- 
shops of  Boetica  and  the  Carthagenese,  who, 
thinking  the  council  had  dealt  too  favorably 
with  them,  refused  to  admit  them  to  their 
communion.2  Dictinius  died  in  420,  and  is 
now  honored  in  Spain  as  a  saint,  though  it 
may  be  justly  questioned  whether  he  deserves 
that  honor.  Idatius  the  chronologist,  who 
was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  raised  there  to  the 
episcopal  dignity  about  the  year  428,  men- 
tions him  without  saying  any  thing  in  his 
praise,  or  taking  the  least  notice  of  his  being 
honored  then  as  a  saint.  St.  Austin  speaks 
doubtfully  even  of  his  conversion,^  and  at  the 
same  time  tells  us,  that  his  book  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Priscillianists,  and  his  me- 
mory no  less  revered ;  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  eminent  sanctity  ascribed  to  him  by 
Baronius,'*  gives  us  room  to  suspect,  that  the 
honor  now  paid  him  is  owing  to  a  tradition 
handed  down  by  the  Priscillianists.  For 
thus  was  Priscillian  himself  once  revered 
both  as  a  saint  and  a  martyr.  Nay,  the  au- 
thor of  the  notes  on  Sulpitius  Severus  assures 
us,  that  he  has  seen  his  name  in  some,  not 
very  ancient,  martyrologies ;  and  Petrus  de 
Natalibus  has  allowed,  both  to  him,  and  to 
Latronianus,  who  suflTered  with  him,  a  place 
among  the  martyrs  of  the  church,  pretending 
to  be  countenanced  therein  by  the  authority 
of  Jerom.5    And  truly  it  must  be  owned,  that 

»  Concil.  t.  1.  p.  742.  »  Concil.  t.  2.  p.  1279. 

3  Aug.  ad  Cone.  c".  3.  *  Bar.  ad  ann.  405.  n.  56. 

»  Pet.  de  Natal.  1.  11.  c.  89. 
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the  evil  which  they  were  employed  to  cure. 
The  bodies  of  Priscillian,  and  of  those  who 
had  suffered  with  him,  were  conveyed  by 
their  friends  and  adherents  into  Spain,  and 
there  interred  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity ; 
their  names  were  added  to  those  of  other 
saints  and  martyrs,  their  firmness  and  con- 
stancy extolled,  and  their  doctrine  embraced 
by  such  numbers  of  proselytes,  that  it  spread 
in  a  short  time  over  all  the  provinces  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  ocean.'  Symphosius, 
metropolitan  of  Galicia,  whom,  after  the  death 
of  Priscillian,  they  looked  upon  as  the  chief 
man  and  head  of  their  sect,  took  care  to  fill 
all  the  vacant  sees  in  that  province  with 
bishops  of  his  own  communion.  Dictinius, 
whom  he  raised  among  the  rest  to  that  dig- 
nity, is  supposed  by  St.  Austin^  to  have  been 
the  author  of  a  book,  famous  in  those  times, 
styled  Libra,  or,  the  Pound.*  However, 
both  he  and  Symphosius  were  afterwards 
convinced  of  their  errors ;  and,  desiring  there- 
upon to  be  reconciled  with  the  church,  they 
undertook  a  journey  to  Milan,  in  order  to  en- 
gage St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  that  city,  in  their 
favor.  He  received  them  with  the  greatest 
marks  of  kindness  and  affection ;  and  being 
satisfied  with  the  terms  of  reconciliation, 
which  they  themselves  proposed,  and  pro- 
mised to  observe,  he  wrote  in  their  behalf  to 
the  bishops  of  Spain,  who,  at  his  request,  ad- 
mitted them  to  their  communion."  f 

In  the  year  438,  of  the  Spanish,  and  400,  of 
the  common  era,  a  council  was  held  at  Toledo ; 
and,  in  the  presence  of  that  assembly,  Sym- 
phosius, Dictinius,  and  Comasus,  one  of  Sym- 
phosius' presbyters,  solemnly  abj  ured  the  errors 
of  Priscillian,  anathematized  the  doctrine,  sect. 


»  Hier.  ep.  29.  ^  Au?.  ad  Con.  c.  3. 

♦  It  was  so  called  because  it  contained  twelve  ques- 
tions, as  the  Roman  pound  did  twelve  ounces.  In 
that  piece  the  author  endeavored  to  prove,  from  the 
practice  of  the  patriarchs,  of  the  prophets,  apostles, 
angels,  and  of  Christ  himself,  that  a  lie  could  be  no 
crime,  when  uttered  to  conceal  our  religion,  (a) 

3  Concil.  t.  1.  p.  742.  ed.  Binian. 

+  That  these  two  bishops  should  have  applied  to  St. 
Ambrose,  and  not  to  Syricius,  is  what  Baronius  can- 
not brook  ;  and  therefore  to  bring  in,  right  or  wrong, 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  he  quotes  a  passage  of  the  council 
of  Toledo,  where  the  fathers  of  that  assembly,  speak- 
ing of  the  letter  which  St.  Ambrose  had  written  in 
favnr  of  Symphosius  and  Dictinius,  adds  the  following 
words  in  a  parenthesis  ;  ".Which  things  were  likewise 
suggested  by  pope  Syricius  of  holy  memory,  (ft)  But 
as  these  words  have  no  manner  of  connexion  with 
the  rest,  it  is  manifest  they  have  been  foisted  in  on 
purpose  to  bring  Syricius  upon  the  stage;  and  were 
we  to  admit  them  as  genuine,  we  could  only  conclude 
from  thence,  that  Syricius  too  had  written  to  the  bi- 
shops of  Spain  in  behalf  of  Symphosius  and  Dictinius. 
Baronius  indeed  goes  a  great  way  farther  ;  for  he  in- 
fers from  the  above-mentioned  words,  that  St.  Am- 
brose acted  by  the  advice  and  direction  of  Syricius; 
and  from  thence  by  a  second  inference,  which  could 
occur  to  none  but  himself,  that  both  Ambrose,  and 
Simplicius,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  see  of  Milan, 
were  the  pope's  legates,  (c)  It  is  by  such  far-fetched 
inferences  and  deductions  that  he  endeavors,  through- 
out his  voluminous  performance,  to  mislead  his  un- 
warv  readers  into  a  belief  of  the  pope's  supremacv. 
(a)  Id.  ib.  c.  2,  &,  18.  (J)  Con^;il.  t.  2.  p.  1330. 

(c)  Bar.  ad  ann.  405.  n.  54. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[Syricius. 


The  doctrine  of  the  Priscillianists  takes  deep  root  in  Spain.     Council  assembled  by  Sj'ricius  at  Rome. 


Jerom,  in  the  year  392,  writ  very  favorably 
of  Priscillian.  "  He  was  executed,"  says  he, 
"  by  the  faction  of  Ithacius,  being  accused  by 
some  as  if  he  had  embraced  the  heresy  of  the 
gnostics ;  but  others  maintained,  that  he  held 
not  the  doctrine  and  tenets  with  which  he 
was  charged.'"  But  being  afterwards  better 
informed,  he  styles  him  an  execrable  man,^ 
and  condemns  his  doctrine  as  an  infamous 
heresy,  as  a  plague  and  contagion,  that  cruelly 
ravaged  most  of  the  Spanish  provinces.^  It 
is  not  therefore  without  reason  that  the  church 
of  Rome  now  anathematizes,  as  a  heretic, 
the  man  she  once  revered  as  a  saint.  Such 
has  been  the  fate  of  many  others,  judged  by 
Baronius  himself  unworthy  of  the  worship 
that  was  paid  them,  and  therefore  set  aside, 
when,  by  the  command  of  Gregory  XIII.  he 
revised  and  corrected  the  Roman  Martyrology. 
As  for  Dictinius,  he  has  not  yet  been  driven 
out  of  heaven,  though  nobody  can  well  tell 
how  he  came  in.  'Tis  true,  both  he  and 
Symphosius  are  styled  bishops  of  holy  me- 
mory, in  the  abstract  of  the  council  of  Toledo, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  done  about 
the  year  447.  This  is  all  Baronius  can  plead 
in  favor  of  his  eminent  sanctity.  A  poor 
charter  indeed  to  hold  a  place  in  heaven  by, 
and  claim  the  worship  and  honors  attending 
it !  For  the  author  of  that  abstract  is  utterly 
unknown;  and,  besides,  he  canonizes  alike 
Symphosius  and  Dictinius,  styling  them  both 
bishops  of  holy  memory.  Why  then  should 
his  authority  have  so  much  weight  with  re- 
spect to  the  one,  and  none  at  all  in  regard  of 
the  other]  If  we  bar  prescription,  which 
surely  can  have  no  room  here,  Dictinius  can 
have  no  more  right  to  keep  the  place  he  has, 
than  Symphosius  to  claim  the  place  he  has  not. 
Nay,  the  latter  would  have  a  far  better  right, 
were  it  true,  that  Dictinius  relapsed  into  the 
errors  he  had  abjured,  and  was  on  that  account 
deposed  with  several  other  bishops  of  his 
sect.  This  I  read  in  an  author  of  great  note  ;* 
but  as  he  advances  it  upon  the  authority  of 
another,  namely,  of  Idatius  the  chronologist, 
and  the  passage  he  quotes  is  not  to  be  found 
in  that  writer,  at  least  in  the  editions  I  have 
perused,  it  would  be  both  unjust  and  ungene- 
rous to  deprive  Dictinius  of,  or  disturb  him  in, 
the  possession  of  his  saintship  upon  such  an 
evidence. 

Syricuis  and  Ambrose,  in  conjunction  with 
the  catholic  bishops  of  Spain,  alarmed  at  the 
wonderful  progress  the  doctrine  of  Priscillian 
had  made  in  so  short  a  time,  left  nothing  un- 
attempted  they  could  think  of  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  growing  evil.  But  all  to  no  purpose  ;  in 
spite  of  their  utmost  efforts,  in  defiance  of  the 
most  severe  laws,  that  were  enacted  against 
them,  especially  by  the  emperors  Honorius, 
and  Theodosius  the  younger,  their  numbers 
increased  daily,  and  their  doctrine  grew  daily 
more  popular ;  the  severities  that  were  prac- 


«  Hier.  vir.  iii.  c.  121.  a  Ad  Cte.  t.  2.  p.  152. 

»  Id.  ep.  82.  29.  in  Isai.  c.  60.       ♦  Leo,  t.  p.  831. 


tised  against  them,  serving  only  to  recommend 
those  to  the  esteem  and  veneration  of  the 
multitude,  who  suffered  them,  as  many  did, 
with  patience  and  constancy.  As  they  held 
it  lawful  to  conceal  their  real  sentiments 
from  the  catholics,  by  disowning  them  with 
the  most  solemn  oaths  ;  the  catholics  suffered 
themselves  to  be  led  by  a  mistaken  zeal  into 
the  same  error,  disowning,  in  like  manner, 
their  sentiments,  the  better  to  discover  those 
of  their  adversaries.  But  this  pernicious 
practice  of  defending  truth  by  destroying  it, 
and  opposing  lies  by  lying,  was  fully  and  un- 
answerably confuted  by  Austin,  in  his  answer 
to  Consentius,  who  had  written  to  him  at  length 
on  that  subject.'(*) 

The  indefatigable  pains  Syricius  took,  to- 
gether with  the  other  catholic  bishops,  in 
suppressing  the  heresy  of  the  Priscillianists, 
proved  quite  unsuccessful,  though  seconded 
by  the  secular  power,  and  the  severest  laws 
that  had  yet  been  enacted  against  heretics. 
Their  doctrine  rather  gained,  than  lost  ground; 
and  we  shall  find  them  in  the  sixth  century, 
that  is,  two  hundred  years  hence,  still  a  nu- 
merous sect,  and  councils  assembling,  to  very 
little  purpose,  against  them.  Syricius  was 
not  so  intent,  as  we  are  told,  upon  maintain- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  church,  as  to  neglect 
the  discipline.  In  order  to  correct  several 
abuses,  that  had  begun  to  prevail,  and  revive 
some  ancient  constitutions,  that  were  grown 
out  of  use,  he  convened  a  council  at  Rome, 
which  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  eighty 
bishops;  and,  with  their  consent  and  approba- 
tion, established  the  following  canons :  1. 
That  no  one  should  presume  to  ordain  a 
bishop,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  apos- 
tolic see.  2.  That  no  man  should  be  admitted 
to  the  ecclesiastical  order,  who,  after  the  re- 
mission of  his  sins,  that  is,  perhaps,  after  his 
baptism,  had  worn  the  sword  of  worldly  war- 
fare. 3.  That  no  clerk  should  marry  a  widow. 
4.  That  the  Novatians  and  Montanists,  that 
is,  Donatists,  should  be  received  into  the 
church  by  the  imposition  of  hands ;  but  that 


•  A\ig.  ad  Con.  contra  mendac.  per  totum. 

*  The  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  concerning 
equivocations,  mental  reservations,  and  the  lawful- 
ness, or  rather  obligation,  of  concealing,  with  the  most 
solemn  oaths,  what  has  been  revealed  under  the  seal 
of  confession,  has  perhaps  some  affinity  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Priscillianists.  What  is  only  known  under 
the  seal  of  confession,  say  their  divines,  is  not  known 
to  man,  but  to  God  alone,  since  it  was  not  discovered 
to  a  man,  but  to  God  represented  by  a  man,  that  is,  to 
the  priest  or  confessor  ;  and  therefore,  the  priest  may, 
with  a  safe  conscience,  affirm,  even  upon  oatli,that  he 
knows  not  what  he  thus  knew.  It  is  by  recurring  to 
this  doctrine,  that  F.  Daniel  Bartoli,  in  his  history  of 
England,  or  rather  of  the  Jesuits  in  England,  endea- 
vors to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuit  Garnet,  in 
not  discovering  the  gunpowder  plot,  to  which  he  sup- 
poses him  to  have  been  privy:  but  as  it  was  disclosed 
to  him  in  confession,  or  at  least  under  the  seal  of  con- 
fession, he  hart  sinned  grievously  by  discovering  it, 
though  by  such  a  discovery  he  might  have  saved  a 
whole  nation  from  destruction,  (a)  So  that  the  violat- 
ing such  a  seal  is  a  far  greater  evil  than  the  loss  of  so 
many  lives,  than  the  utter  ruin  of  an  entire  nation.  A 
doctrine  evidently  repugnant  to  the  dictates  both  of 
reason  and  humanity. 

(a)  Bar.  hist,  d'lnghilterra. 


Sirmcius.] 
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Council  assembled  by  Syricius  at  Rome. 


I  find  no  farther  mention  made  of  Syricius, 
in  the  ancient  writers,  till  the  year  390,  when 


such  as,  abandoning  the  catholic  faith,  had 
been  rebaptized  by  them,  should  not  be  re-ad- 
mitted without  performing  a  long  penance. 
5.  That  the  priests  and  deacons  should  live 
continent,being,  by  their  office,  daily  employed 
in  the  divine  ministry.'  These  canons  or 
decrees,  say  the  Roman  catholic  divines,  are 
contained  in  a  letter,  which  Syricius  wrote  to 
the  bishop  of  Africa,  and  which  was  read,  and 
received  as  a  law,  by  a  council  held  some 
years  after  at  Tela,  in  the  province  of  Byza- 
cene,  as  appears  from  the  acts  of  that  council.^ 
Ferrandus,  deacon  of  Carthage,  in  his  abridg- 
ment of  the  canons,  done  in  the  sixth  century, 
often  quotes  the  letter  of  Syricius,  and  takes 
particular  notice  of  the  canons  that  were 
copied  from  it  by  the  council  of  Tela.  The 
same  letter,  together  with  the  acts  of  that 
council,  are  to  be  found,  word  for  word,  in  the 
ancient  code  of  the  church  of  Rome.  So  that, 
upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  question,  says  Ba- 
ronius,  the  authenticity  of  that  piece,  without 
rendering  the  authority  of  every  other  monu- 
ment of  antiquity  quite  precarious,  and  leav- 
ing men  to  their  own  wild  and  groundless 
conjectures.  But  men  of  learning  have,  of 
late  years,  been  too  much  upon  their  guard  to 
admit,  without  the  strictest  examination,  any 
piece,  however  authentic  in  appearance,  that 
seemed  to  countenance  the  extraordinary 
power  and  authority  claimed  by  the  bishop 
of  Rome.  And  not  without  reason,  since  they 
well  knew  what  pains  had  been  taken  to 
banish  truth,  by  suppressing  or  adulterating 
the  most  authentic  records,  and  to  establish 
falsehood,  by  substituting  in  their  room  fabu- 
lous legends,  spurious  letters,  and  acts  of 
councils  that  never  were  held.  As  for  the 
letter  ascribed  to  Syricius,  it  has  been  sus- 
pected ever  since  criticism  took  place,^  and 
lately  rejected  as  unquestionably  suppositi- 
tious, by  F.  Quesnel,  who,  in  a  learned  dis- 
sertation on  that  subject,  proves,  in  my 
opinion,  unanswerably,  not  only  the  letter, 
but  the  acts  of  the  pretended  council  of  Tela, 
to  have  been  forged,  and  inserted,  in  latter 
times,  into  the  collection  of  Ferrandus,  and 
the  Roman  code.''(*) 


1  Concil.  t.  2.  p.  1028—1030.      2  Concil.  t.  2.  p.  1578. 

'  Vide  Blond,  censur.  in  decretal,  epist.  550. 

«  Quesn.  dissert.  5.  sur  S.  Leon. 

(*)  To  convince  the  reader  of  this  double  forgery,  I 
need  not  refer  him  to  that  judicious  writer.  The  many 
groundless,  perplexed,  and  contradictory  arguments, 
or  rather  conjectures,  alleged  by  those  who  have 
taken  most  pains  to  prove  both  the  above-mentioned 
pieces  genuine,  namely,  by  Chifflerus,  Papebrok,  and 
cardinal  Noris,  are,  perhaps,  a  more  convincing  proof 
of  their  being  forged,  than  any  that  can  be  alleged 
against  them.  There  is  so  palpable  a  difference,  in 
point  of  style,  between  this  letter,  and  that  which  Sy- 
ricius wrote  to  Himerius,  and  which  is  on  all  hands 
allowed  to  be  genuine,  that  no  one  can  possibly  sup- 
pose both  to  have  been  penned  by  one  and  the  same 
person.  Besides,  in  the  former  letter  Syricius  abso- 
lutely commands,  and  in  this  only  advises,  exhorts, 
and  entreats  the  priests  and  deacons  to  live  continent. 
Of  these  two  difficulties  none  of  tlie  writers  I  have 
just  quoted  have  thought  fit  to  take  the  least  notice, 
though  they  could  hardly  escape  their  observation. 
The  very  first  canon  or  article  of  this  letter,  for  the 
sake  of  which  both  the  letter  itself,  and  the  acts  of  the 


council,  were  most  probably  forged,  sufficiently  betrays 
the  forgery.  For  it  is  absolutely  unintelligible,  and 
therefore  pointed,  construed,  altered,  &c.  in  twenty 
different  manners,  by  those  who  maintain  it  to  be 
genuine.  Some  read  it  thus  :  "Ut  sine  conscientia  se- 
dis  apostolica;  primatis  nemo  audeatordinare  ;"  "That 
no  one  should  presume  to  ordain  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  primate  of  the  apostolic  see."  I  do  not 
find  the  bishops  of  Rome  to  have  ever  styled  them- 
selves, in  their  letters,  primates  of  the  apostolic  see  ; 
nay,  tlie  humble  title  of  primate  of  the  apostolic  see 
(humble  with  respect  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  primate, 
prince,  and  monarch  of  the  whole  church,)  so  soured 
Labb6,  that  he  fairly  owned  the  truth,  choosing  rather 
to  give  up  the  letter,  than  to  admit  a  title  that  seemed 
to  detract  from  the  supremacy.  Besides,  it  is  very 
certain,  that,  in  the  time  of  Syricius  the  bishops  of 
Rome  were  not  yet  so  lost  to  all  modesty  as  to  pre- 
tend, in  open  defiance  of  the  canons,  that  no  bishop 
should  be  ordained  without  their  knowledge.  Others 
read  that  article  thus :  "  Ut  e,\tra  conscientiam  sedis 
apostolicJE,  hoc  est,  primatis,  &c."  "  That  none  should 
presume  to  ordain  without  the  knowledge  of  the  apos- 
tolic see,  that  is,  of  their  primate."  Now,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  bishop  of  Rome  would  have  given  the 
title  of  apostolic  see  to  all  the  metropolitan  churches  ; 
a  title  which  pope  Leo  the  Great  would  not  allow 
even  to  tlie  bishop  of  Constantinople  ■?  (a)  1  might 
add,  that  the  author  of  this  letter  writes,  and  I  think 
very  ridiculously,  that  the  African  bishops  would  have 
come  to  Rome  to  assist  at  the  council,  had  they  not 
been  prevented  by  their  infirmities,  or  old  age  ;  which 
is  supposing  them  all  to  have  been  old  or  infirm  ;  that 
the  subscription  of  this  letter  is  very  singular,  "  Data 
RomiE  in  concilio  episcoporum  octoginta,"  which  in 
all  other  synodal  letters  is  placed  at  the  beginning ; 
that  neither  this  letter,  nor  the  council  of  Tela,  by 
which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  quoted,  are  ever 
mentioned  or  taken  notice  of  by  any  of  the  councils, 
that  were  afterwards  held  in  Africa,  to  establish  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Some  will  have  this  letter  to 
have  been  written  only  for  the  bishops  of  the  vicariate 
of  Rome,  of  which  Syricius  was  primate,  and  to  have 
been  sent  by  him  to  the  bishops  of  Africa,  and  perhaps 
to  those  of  the  other  provinces,  with  a  design  to  try 
whether  they  might  not  be  prompted  to  receive  the 
canons  it  contained,  as  general  rules,  though  made  for 
the  vicariate  only.  This  had  been  attempting  to  esta- 
blish at  once,  and  to  a  manner  by  surprise,  a  universal 
jurisdiction.  But  I  can  hardly  beUeve,  that,  in  the  days 
of  Syricius,  when  the  ambition  of  the  bishops  of  Rome 
was  yet  in  its  infancy,  they  should  have  aspired  to,  or 
entertained  any  notion  of  sucli  a  juiisdiction.  As  to  the 
council,  I  shall  only  observe  here,  that  it  is  said  in  all 
the  printed  copies  of  the  councils,  all  the  ancient  ma- 
nuscripts, but  one,  to  have  been  held  at  Tela,  in  the 
province  of  Byzacene,  whereas  Tela  is  allowed,  even 
by  those  who  defend  this  council  as  genuine,  to  have 
belonged  to  the  proconsularis.  They  have  therefore 
nothing  else  to  recur  to  but  the  ignorance  of  the  tran- 
scribers, the  usual  refuge  in  such  cases,  whom  they 
all  agree  to  have  been  mistaken,  though  all  equally  at 
a  loss,  and  at  variance  among  themselves,  how  to  cor- 
rect the  supposed  mistake.  For,  instead  of  Tela,  some 
read  Zela  or  Zella,  others  Tena,  Teneptis,  Teleptus, 
&c.  In  short,  there  is  not  a  single  town  in  the  whole 
province  of  Byzacene,  bearing  the  least  resemblance 
in  name  with  Tela,  that  has  not  been  substituted  in 
its  room;  nay,  some  have  bestowed  that  honor  on  the 
smallest  villages,  as  if  it  were  probable,  that,  in  a 
province,  filled,  as  Byzacene  was,  with  considerable 
cities,  and  episcopal  sees,  bishops  should  choose  to  as- 
semble in  a  village.  To  read  Proconsularis  instead 
of  Byzacene,  as  some  have  done,  is  contradicting,  and 
consequently  giving  up,  the  acts  of  that  council;  for 
the  thirty-three  bishops  named  there  as  composing  it, 
were  all  of  the  latter  province,  and  Vincentius  and 
Fortunatianus  are  said  to  have  assisted  as  deputies 
from  the  former.  (>)  It  would  be  needless  to  dwell 
any  longer  on  this  subject,  and  point  out  the  many  ab- 
surdities and  contradictions  that  occur  in  the  supposed 
acts  of  that  council,  since  the  very  title  must  convince 
every  impartial  reader,  that  no  such  council  was  ever 
held.  I  cannot,  however,  help  taking  notice  of  a  very 
e.xtraordinary  canon,  quoted  by  Ferrandus,  from  tlie 
letter  of  Svricius;  and  approved,  as  is  said  there,  by 
(a)  Leo.  ep.  78.  (4)  Concil.  1. 1,  p.  1577. 
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Syricius  condemns  the  doctrine  of  Jovinian. 


he  condemned  the  doctrine  of  Jovinian,  and 
cast  him  and  his  followers  out  of  the  church. 
Jovinian  was  by  profession  a  monk,  by  birth 
a  Latin,  as  Jerom  observes,  and  the  first  who 
infected  that  language  with  heresy  ;  all,  or 
rather  almost  all,  the  heresies  that,  for  the 
first  four  hundred  years,  had  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  church,  having  been  broached  by 
Greeks,  Chaldjeans,  or  Syrians.'  He  had 
formerly  practised  great  austerities,  going 
bare-footed,  living  upon  bread  and  water,  co- 
vered with  a  tattered  black  garment,  and  earn- 
ing his  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
his  hands  being  callous  with  long  and  hard 
labor.^  The  doctrine  he  taught  is,  by  Jerom, 
reduced  to  the  four  following  heads.  1.  That 
those,  who,  with  a  lively  faith,  have  been  re- 
generated by  baptism,  cannot  afterwards  be 
overcome  by  the  devil.  2.  That  for  all  those, 
who  shall  preserve  their  baptism,  an  equal 
reward  is  reserved  in  heaven.  3.  That  there 
is  no  difference  of  merit  between  abstaining 
from  some  meats,  and  using  them  with  thanks- 
giving. 4,  and  lastly,  That  virgins,  widows, 
and  married  women,  are  in  a  state  of  equal 
merit ;  and,  consequently,  that  all  difference 
in  merit  can  only  arise  from  their  different  ac- 
tions. That  the  two  last  were  then  counted 
heresies,  shows  that  the  church  began,  in  this 
century,  to  be  tainted  with  doctrines  that  bor- 
der on  popery,  and  no  ways  consist  with  the 
liberty  of  the  gospel.'  Besides  these  tenets, 
Jovinian  taught,  as  Ambrose  and  Austin  in- 
form us,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  preserved  her 
virginity  in  conceiving  our  Savior,  but  lost  it 
in  bringing  him  forth,  pretending  to  prove  by 
arguments,  "false, but  ingenious  enough,"  say 
they,  that  we  should  otherwise  be  obliged  to 
own,  with  the  Manichees,  the  body  of  Christ 
not  to  have  been  real,  but  aereal.^  He,  besides, 
charged  the  catholics  with  Manicheism,  on  ac- 
count of  their  preferring  the  state  of  virginity  to 
that  of  matrimony.^  Both  Jerom  and  Ambrose 
tell  us,  that,  together  with  his  doctrine,  he 
changed  his  manners,  renouncing  his  former 
austerities,  and  giving  himself  up  to  all  man- 
ner of  debauchery,  to  redeem,  as  it  were,  the 
time  he  had  lost.^  But  perhaps  this  charge 
was  not  well  founded,  but  rather  supposed  as 
a  consequence  of  his  undervaluing  celibacy, 
and  the  merit  ascribed  to  it,  there  being  too 
many  instances  in  ecclesiastical  history  of 
such  inferences,  drawn  from  opinions  which 
were  not  approved  by  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
as  could  no  way  be  justified.  They  often 
painted  those,  whom  they  styled  heretics,  in 


the  council  of  Tela  ;  namely,  "That  no  bishop  should 
be  ordained  by  a  single  bishop,  the  church  of  Rome 
excepted."  This  exception  is  not  to  bo  found  in  the 
letter  ascribed  to  Syricius,  from  which  they  make 
Ferrandus  quote  it ;  and,  besides,  the  bishops  (if  Roma 
were  never  ordained  by  n  sinsle  bishop,  nor  did  they 
ever  take  upon  them  to  ordain  bishops  alone. 

»  Hier.  in  .lovin.  1.  2.  t.  2.  p.  94. 

0  Id.  ib.  1.  1.  c.  25.  Aug.  hajres.  82.  Amb.  ep.  7. 

»  Hier.  ib.  c.  1. 

*  Aus.  op.  imp.  I.  4.  c.  121.  &  hser.  82.  Amb.  ep.  7. 

»  Aug.  in  Jul.  1.  ) .  c.  2.  &  ad  Bon.  1.  2.  c.  2. 

8  Hier.  ib.  c.  25.  Amb.  ep.  7. 


the  blackest  colors,  to  prejudice  the  people 
more  effectually  against  their  doctrine.  In 
this  art  Jerom  excelled  all  the  rest,  and  none 
ever  disagreed  with  him,  who  did  not  at  once 
forfeit  those  very  virtues,  which  he  himself 
had  admired  and  extolled  in  them  before. 
He  abstained,  however,  from  matrimony ;  but 
merely,  say  Austin  and  Jerom,  to  avoid  the 
trouble  and  anxiety  attending  it,  and  not  be- 
cause he  apprehended  there  could  be  in  this 
life  any  merit  in  continency,  or  any  reward 
allotted  for  it  in  the  next,'  This  doctrine  he 
broached  in  Rome,  and  soon  found  there  a 
great  number  of  followers,  among  the  rest  se- 
veral of  both  sexes,  who  had  embraced,  and 
professed  for  many  years,  the  state  of  virgini- 
ty, being  seduced  and  misled,  says  Austin, 
by  the  cavils  of  that  impious  wretch,  asking 
them  whether  they  pretended  to  be  more  holy 
than  Abraham  and  Sarah,  than  many  other 
men  and  women,  who,  though  married,  are 
commended  in  the  Old  Testament,  for  their 
eminent  sanctity. ^  The  first,  who  took  of- 
fence at  this  doctrine,  were  two  laymen,  name- 
ly, Pammachius  and  Victorinus.  All  we 
know  of  the  latter  is,  that  he  was  illustrious 
for  his  birth,  and,  if  we  believe  Ambrose,  ve- 
nerable for  his  piety.3  As  for  Pammachius, 
he  is  well  known  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
and  often  mentioned  by  Jerom  with  the 
greatest  commendations.  He  was  descended, 
says  that  writer,  from  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Camilli,  and  yet  less  distinguished  by  the 
nobility  of  his  descent  than  his  piety."  Hav- 
ing heard,  by  chance,  some  of  the  propositions 
advanced  by  Jovinian,  he  made  it  his  business 
to  inquire  more  narrowly  into  his  doctrine, 
being  assisted  therein  by  Victorinus,  who  had 
taken  the  alarm  upon  hearing,  in  Rome,  this 
"shocking  doctrine,"  says  Jerom,*  that  "a 
virgin  was  no  better  than  a  married  woman." 
These  two  having,  by  a  diligent  inquiry,  dis- 
covered at  length  the  whole  doctrine  of  Jo- 
vinian, as  well  as  the  author  and  promoters 
of  it,  they  presented  a  request  to  Syricius,  ac- 
quainting him  therewith,  and  desiring,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Jovinian  might  be  condemned 
by  the  episcopal  authority,  and  the  sentence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God.o  These  are  Ambrose's  words,  as  the 
text  now  is ;  but  it  is  generally  thought  to 
have  been  altered  and  corrupted.  Be  that  as 
it  will,  Syricius  did  not  take  upon  him  to  act 
on  this  occasion  by  his  private  authority  ;  but, 
assembling  the  priests,  deacons,  and  other 
ecclesiastics  of  Rome,  he  read  to  them  the  re- 
quest of  Pammachius  and  Victorinus,  and, 
having,  together  with  them,  maturely  ex- 
amined the  doctrine  of  Jovinian,  he  declared 
it,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  whole 
assembly,  contrary  to  scripture ;  and  at  the 
same  time  cut  off,  for  ever,  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  church,  not  only  Jovinian,  who 


«  Amb.  ibid. 

»  Aug.  hffres.  82.  Hier.  in  Jovin.  I.  2.  c.  23. 

>  Amb.  ep.  6.  '  Hier.  ep.  26. 

»  Id.  ep.  50.  ^  Amb.  ep.  6. 


Stricius.] 
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Law  enacted  against  Jovinian  and  his  followers.     New  disturbances  in  the  church  of  Antioch. 


had  first  broached  such  a  doctrine,  but  those 
among  his  followers,  who  were  found  to  have 
been  the  most  sanguine  in  promoting  it; 
namely,  Auxentius,  Genialis,  Germinator, 
Felix,  Frontinus,  Martianus,  Januarius,  and 
Ingenius.'  Jovinian,  instead  of  submitting 
to  the  judgment  of  Syricius,  and  his  clergy, 
immediately  left  Rome,  and  repaired  with  all 
speed  to  Milan,  not  despairing  of  being  able 
to  engage  Ambrose  in  his  favor,  and  likewise 
the  emperor  Theodosius,  who  was  then  in  that 
city,  before  Syricius  could  prejudice  them 
against  him.  Of  this  Syricius  was  aware, 
and  therefore  without  loss  of  time,  despatched 


he  gave  up  the  ghost,  about  the  year  406,  in 
the  midst  of  the  mirth  and  jollity  of  a  banquet, 
says  Jerom,  adding  that  he  was  revived  in 
Vigilantius,  as  Euphorbus  was  formerly  in 
Pythagoras.'  Some  of  Jerom's  friends  in 
Rome  sent  him  the  book,  which  Jovinian  had 
composed  to  explain  and  defend  his  doctrine, 
begging  him  to  confute  it.  He  readily  com- 
plied with  their  request,  and  ended  his  work 
in  the  year  392.  It  consisted  of  two  books, 
but  met  with  a  very  indifferent  reception  at 
Rome.  For  though  he  declared  from  the  be- 
ginning, that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  con- 
demn marriage,  and  that  he  had  an  utter  ab- 


three  of  his  presbyters  to  Milan,  Crescentius,  horrence  to  the  errors  of  Marcion,  of  Tatian, 


Leopardus,  and  Alexander,  with  a  letter  to 
that  church,  which  has  been  transmitted  to 
us  among  Ambrose's  works,^  acquainting 
them  with  what  had  passed  at  Rome.  In 
virtue  of  this  letter  he  was  rejected  by  Am- 
brose ;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  three  Roman 
presbyters,  driven  out  of  the  town  by  the 
emperor.(*) 

The  letter  of  Syricius  was  answered  by 
Ambrose,  and  signed  by  him,  and  several 
other  bishops,  who  were  still  at  Milan,  where 
they  had  met  to  condemn  Ithacius,  and  his 
adherents,  for  having  been  accessary  to  the 
death  of  Priscillian.  In  their  answer  they 
commend  the  pastoral  vigilance  of  Syricius, 
and,  having  briefly  declared  their  opinion 
against  the  other  tenets  of  Jovinian,  dwell  on 
what  he  had  advanced  against  the  virginity 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  But  they  seem  to  have 
mistaken  his  meaning,  in  charging  him  with 
Manicheism,  and  supposing  him  to  have  held, 
that  our  Savior  did  not  assume  a  real  body : 
for  he  held  no  such  doctrine,  but  only  charged 
the  catholics  with  it,  as  Austin  tells  us  in 
express  terms.''  It  is  surprising,  that  such 
a  question  should  have  thus  employed  the 
thoughts  and  attention  of  so  many  venerable 
prelates,  and  created  such  feuds  and  animosi- 
ties in  the  church.  Both  parties  agreed,  that 
the  virgin  Mary  had  brought  forth  her  son 
without  the  co-operation  or  intercourse  of 
man ;  and  in  that  sense  alone  she  is  styled  a 
virgin. 

From  Milan  Jovinian  returned  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Rome,  where  his  followers  con- 
tinued to  assemble,  under  his  direction,  till 
the  year  398,  when  the  emperor  Honorius, 
giving  ear  to  the  complaints  of  the  neighbor- 
ing bishops,  enacted  a  law,  commanding  him 
and  his  accomplices  to  be  beaten  with  whips 
armed  with  lead,  and  transported  into  different 
islands.^  Jovinian  himself  was  confined  to  the 
isle  of  Boas,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,^  where 


and  the  Manichees,  holding  marriage  to  be 
sinful ;  yet  the  disparaging  terms  he  made 
use  of  in  speaking  of  marriage,  gave  great 
offence,  even  to  those  who  professed  conti- 
nency.(*) 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  law  I 
have  mentioned  above,  some  still  continued 
to  hold,  and  privately  to  propagate,  the  doc- 
trine of  Jovinian,  which  induced  Austin  to 
compose  his  treatise  on  the  advantages  of 
marriage  and  virginity ;  a  performance  far 
more  judicious  than  that  of  Jerom,  who  has 
taken  great  pains  to  disparage  and  cry  down 
marriage,  the  better  to  extol  virginity,  as  if  he 
could  not  commend  the  one  without  condemn- 
ing the  other.  Austin,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
gins his  work  with  great  encomiums  on 
matrimony,  to  which,  however  commendable, 
in  the  end  he  prefers  virginity.  But  after  all, 
the  reasons  alleged  by  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other,  are,  if  duly  weighed,  but  empty  and 
inconclusive  speculations. 

The  following  year,  391,  a  great  council 
was  convened  at  Capua,  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  restore  peace  to  the  church  of  Antioch,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  schism,  which  had  long 
prevailed  there,  and  had  occasioned  almost 
an  entire  separation  between  the  east  and  the 
west,  as  I  have  related  elsewhere.2  Paulinus, 
who  was  acknowledged  for  lawful  bishop  of 
that  city  by  part  of  the  catholics  there,  by  the 
bishops  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  Cyprus,  by  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  all  the  western  bishops, 
died  about  the  year  388.*  But  the  unhappy 
division,  which  had  reigned  during  his  life, 
continued  to  reign  even  after  his  death.  For 
Paulinus  by  a  most  unaccountable  conduct, 
and  a  most  notorious  and  open  violation  of  the 
canons,  took  upon  him  not  only  to  appoint 
himself  a  successor  before  he  died,  but  to  or- 


«  Id.  lb.  !>  Id.  ep.  7. 

(*)  Baronius  pretends  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  1 
Theodosius  enacted  the  law,  dated  from  Verona  the  ! 
3d  of  Spptomber  of  the  present  year,  300,  commanding  ;  he  had  laid  on  him,  and  commending  his  conduct  as 


»  Hier.  In  Vigil,  c.  1. 

(*)  This  induced  Pammachius  to  purchase  all  the 
copies  of  it  he  could  get,  and  send  them  back  to  the 
author,  acquainting  him  in  a  friendly  manner  with 
what  had  chiefly  given  offence,  (a)  This  Jerom  took 
as  a  token  of  the  most  sincere  friendship  ;  and  there- 
fore, not  satisfied  with  acknowledging  the  obligations 


all.  who  professed  a  monastic  life,  to  quit  the  cities,  worthy  of  his  ereat  prudence,  and  answerable  to  the 
and  retire,  pursuant  to  their  profession,  into  the  de-  affection  which  it  was  owing  to,  he  immediately  set 
serts.(«)     But  that  it  was  made  on  a  very   different    about  the   apolory   which  Pammachius  had  advised 


occasion,  it  will  fall  in  my  way  to  show  hereafter, 
(a)  Bar.  ad  ann.  3'JO.  n.  47,  48. 
»  Aug.  in  Jul.  1.  1.  c.  2.    ♦  Cod.  Theod.  16.  t.  5.  1.  53. 
'  Hier.  in  vigil,  c.  1. 


him  to  write,  and  inscribed  it  to  him.  (6) 

(a)  Ex  Ruff.  p.  231.  &  ep.  52.     (b)  Hier.  ep.  51,  52. 

!»  Vide  p.  220. 

'  Soz.  1.  5.  c.  15.  &  1.  7.  c.  15.    Hier.  vir.  Ul.  c.  125. 
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dain  him  alone.  The  person  whom  he  thus 
both  named  and  ordained,  was  one  Evagrius, 
a  presbyter,  with  whom  he  had  always  lived 
in  close  friendship  ;'  and  who  on  that  account 
was,  notwithstanding  his  illegal  election  and 
ordination,  acknowledged  by  Paulinus'  party 
for  bishop  of  Antioch.  Theodoret  writes, 
that  the  bishop  of  Rome,  with  the  other 
western  bishops,  and  those  of  Egypt,  embraced 
his  communion.^  But  Ambrose  assures  us, 
that  the  bishops  of  Egypt  stood  neuter,  sus- 
pending all  communication  both  with  Eva- 
grins,  and  his  competitor  Flavianus;  and 
speaks  in  such  manner  of  both,  as  gives  us 
room  to  suppose  that  he  himself  communicat- 
ed with  neither.  "  Both  rely  more  on  the  in- 
validity of  their  competitor's  ordination,"  says 
he,  "  than  on  the  validity  of  their  own.  It  is 
therefore  with  reason  that  Flavianus  declines 
a  fair  trial,  and  not  without  reason  that  Eva- 
grius  does  not  demand  one."^  The  example 
of  Ambrose  was,  in  all  likelihood,  followed 
by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  other  western 
bishops  ;  or,  Ambrose,  perhaps,  conformed  to 
theirs. (*) 

All  the  bishops  of  Illyricum,  upon  the  death 
of  Paulinus,  admitted  Flavianus,  and  not  Eva- 
grius,  to  their  communion,  if  we  may  depend 
upon  Theodoret.^  As  this  new  election  occa- 
sioned unheard-of  disturbances  in  the  church 
of  Antioch,  as  the  division  still  continued 
between  the  east  and  the  west,  the  western 
bishops  had  frequent  recourse  to  the  emperor 
Theodosius,  during  the  three  years  he  passed 
in  the  west,  pressing  him  to  oblige,  by  his 
imperial  authority,  both  Flavianus  and  Eva- 
grius  to  submit  their  cause  to  the  judgment  of  a 
council,  that  should  be  held  in  Italy.  Theodo- 
sius consented  at  last  to  their  request,  named 
Capua  for  the  place  where  the  council  should 
meet,  and  took  upon  him  to  oblige  Flavianus 
to  repair  thither  at  the  time  appointed.  Soon 
after,  that  is,  about  the  14th  of  July,  391,  he 
left  Italy,  where  he  had  continued  ever  since 
the  year  388,  settling  young  Valentinian  on 
the  throne,  and  set  out  for  Constantinople, 
into  which  city  he  made  his  entry  on  the  10th 
of  November.  Before  his  departure  from 
Italy  he  had  written  to  Flavianus,  commanding 
him  to  repair  to  Constantinople,  and  wait  his 
arrival  there.  Flavianus  readily  complied 
with  the  emperor's  orders,  and  appeared  at 
court  the  day  after  his  arrival.  But  when  the 
prince  acquainted  him  with  the  promise  he 
had  made  to  the  western  bishops,  and  desired 


'  Thoodor.  1.  5.  c.  25.  "  Theod.  ib. 

3  Ainb.  ep.  9. 

(*)  A  modern  writer  will  have  it  by  all  means,  that 
Syricius  communicated  wilhEvagrius  (a),  because  he 
had  always  opposed  Flavianus,  as  his  predecessors 
had  done.  Hut  surely  from  his  espousins;  the  cause  of 
I'aulinus,  who  was  legally  chosen,  against  Flavianus, 
whose  election  was  contested,  we  cannot  well  con- 
clude, that,  in  opposition  to  him,  he  likewise  took  the 
part  of  one  whose  election  was  indisputably  illegal. 
It  is  far  more  probable,  that  he  communicated  with 
neither. 

(a)  M.  Launoy,  ep.  7.  p.  10. 

«  Theod.  ib. 


him  to  prepare  for  the  journey,  which  he  did 
in  a  very  obliging  manner,  Flavianus  repre- 
sented to  him  the  inconveniences  attend- 
ing so  long  a  journey  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  and  begged  he  would  give  him  leave  to 
put  it  off  to  the  spring,  when  he  would  not 
fail  to  obey  his  orders.  The  emperor,  seeing 
him  stricken  in  years,  thought  the  excuse  just 
and  reasonable ;  and  therefore,  out  of  com- 
passion and  good  nature,  allowed  him  for  the 
present  to  return  to  his  see.'  Thus  did  Fla- 
vianus, by  the  indulgence  of  the  emperor, 
avoid  the  judgment  of  the  western  bishops, 
who  wisely  forbore  meddling  with  so  nice  a 
subject  in  his  absence,  though  his  competitor 
was  present. 

The  council  of  Capua  met  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  391,  and  was,  it  seems,  a  very 
numerous  assembly,  since  it  is  styled,  in  the 
canons  of  the  church  of  Africa,  "  a  full  coun- 
cil."2  But  whether  it  was  composed  of  all  the 
western  bishops,  or  only  of  the  bishops  of 
Italy,  is  uncertain,  and  cannot  be  determined 
from  the  words  of  Ambrose,  "  We  all  met,"^ 
which  may  be  equally  understood  of  both. 
As  the  acts  of  this  council  have  not  reached 
our  times,  we  do  not  even  know  who  presided 
at  it,  some  conferring  that  honor  on  Ambrose,'* 
some  on  Syricius,'^  and  some  on  both.'^  That 
Syricius  presided,  or  even  assisted,  in  person, 
is  not  at  all  probable  ;  for  in  the  times  I  am 
now  writing  of,  the  bishops  of  Rome  had 
begun  to  affect  grandeur ;  and,  under  pretence 
that  their  presence  was  necessary  in  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  empire,  to  assist  or  preside 
in  councils  held  elsewhere  by  their  deputies  or 
legates,  as  they  are  now  styled.  That  Syri- 
cius assisted,  by  his  deputies,  at  the  council 
of  Capua,  I  do  not  doubt,  since  the  council 
was  composed,  at  least,  of  all  the  bishops  of 
Italy,  and  Syricius  owned  himself  bound  by 
their  decrees.''  But  that  Ambrose  presided, 
seems  undeniable,  since  by  him,  and  him 
alone,  the  whole  was  conducted  and  man- 
aged.(*) 

The  council  avoided  deciding,  and  even 
taking  into  consideration,  the  affair  of  Flavi- 
anus and  Evagrius,  in  the  absence  of  the 
former,  though  they  had  chiefly  met  for  that 
purpose.  However,  to  re-establish  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  church,  they  agreed  to  renew 
their  correspondence  with,  and  grant  their  com- 
munion to,  all  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the 
east.  As  for  the  difference  between  the  two 
competitors  for  the  see  of  Antioch,  they  com- 
mitted the  discussing  and  deciding  it  to 
Theophylus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the 


^  Concil.  t.  2.  p.  1072. 
*  Laun.  ep.  7.  p.  10. 
»  Blond.  Prim.  p.  237. 


»  Id.  ib.  &  Arab.  9. 

3  Amb.  ep.  9. 

»  Bar.  ad  ann.  391. 

■>  Amb.  ep.  9. 

(*)  Baronius,  without  the  least  foundation  in  history, 
supposes  Ambrose  to  have  acted  as  the  pope's  legate. 
But  it  is  the  custom  of  that  writer  to  vest  every  emi- 
nent and  distinguished  prelate  with  the  legatine  dig- 
nity on  such  occasions,  and  then  pass  upon  his  readers 
the  deference  and  regard  shown  to  their  merit  for  a 
tribute  paid  to  the  bishops  of  Rome. 


Syricius.J 
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the  Egyptian  or  western  bishops.  Flavianus  did  not  acknowledge  in  Syricius  the  power  claimed  by  his 
successors. 


other  bishops  of  Egypt,  as  the  most  proper 
judges,  since  they  communicated  with  neither, 
and  therefore,  could  not  be  suspected  to  favor 
the  one  more  than  the  other.'  The  bishop  of 
Alexandria  immediately  acquainted  Flavianus 
wiih  the  resolution  of  the  council,  summon- 
ing him,  at  the  same  time,  to  appear,  in  com- 
pliance therewith,  before  the  bishops  of  Egypt, 
who  were  soon  to  assemble,  in  order  to  put 
the  decree  of  that  venerable  assembly  in  exe- 
cution. But  Flavianus,  instead  of  obeying 
the  summons,  and  paying  the  regard  that 
was  thought  due  to  the  decree  of  so  numerous  a 
council,  refused  to  stir  from  Antioch,  pleading 
a  rescript,  which  he  had  extorted  from  Theo- 
dosius,  commanding  the  western  bishops  to 
repair  into  the  east,  and  there  examine  the 
affair  in  a  new  council.  This  Theophylus 
did  not  expect,  and  therefore  being  at  a  loss 
how  to  conduct  himself  on  such  an  emer- 
gency, he  gave  Ambrose  immediate  notice  of 
the  summons  he  had  sent,  and  the  answer  he 
had  received.  Ambrose  had  nothing  so  much 
at  heart  as  to  restore  peace  and  tranquillity  to 
the  church  of  Antioch ;  and  from  the  regard 
which  the  council  had  shown  to  Flavianus,  as 
well  as  the  impartiality  with  which  they  had 
acted  with  respect  to  both,  he  had  promised 
himself  success  in  so  pious  an  undertaking. 
It  was  therefore  with  the  utmost  concern  that 
he  saw  his  endeavors  thus  unexpectedly  de- 
feated, and  all  hopes  of  accomplishing  what  he 
had  undertaken,  vanish  at  once.  He  had  but 
too  much  reason  to  resent  such  an  affronting 
conduct,  which  did  not  so  much  affect  the 
council  in  general,  as  him  in  particular,  since 
it  was  at  his  motion,  that  the  council  took  the 
above-mentioned  resolution.  That,  however, 
did  not  tempt  him  to  depart  from  the  neutrality 
he  had  embraced,  and  declare  for  Evagrius : 
he  still  maintained  the  same  impartiality,  and 
refused  to  communicate  with  either.  In  his 
answer  to  Theophylus,  he  desires  him,  with- 
out betraying  the  least  emotion  of  anger  or 
resentment,  to  summon  Flavianus  once  more, 
directing  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  commu- 
nicate with  all  the  catholic  bishops  of  the 
east,  pursuant  to  the  decree  of  the  council, 
whether  he  complied  with  this  second  sum- 
mons or  not ;  and  to  acquaint  the  bishop  of 
Rome  with  what  he  had  done,  that,  the  whole 
being  approved  by  that  church,  as  he  did  not 
question  but  it  would,  the  whole  church  might 
be  happily  of  one  mind,  and  reap  the  fruit  of 
his  !abor.2 

Syricius,  and  in  all  likelihood  Ambrose  too, 
wrote  to  Theodosius,  pressing  him  to  send 
Flavianus  to  Rome,(*)  if  he  did  not  approve  of 
his  being  judged  by  the  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
Syricius,  in  his  letter,  tells  the  emperor,  that 
he  well  knew  how  to  deal  with  tyrants,  who 
revolted  from  him,  and  how  to  chastise  them  ; 


»  Id  ib.  aid.  ib. 

(♦)  That  is,  into  the  west;  for  thus  Theodoret  con- 
stantly expresses  the  west. 


but  suffered  those  to  go  unpunished,  who  de- 
spised the  laws  of  Christ.'(*) 

Theodosius,  in  compliance  with  the  request 
of  Syricius,  made  in  the  name  of  all  the  west- 
ern bishops,  sent  anew  for  Flavianus,  and 
told  him,  that  he  must,  by  all  means,  either 
repair  to  Rome,  or  submit  his  cause  to  the 
judgment  of  the  bishops  of  Egypt.  But  he 
was  determined,  says  Theodoret,  to  relinquish 
his  dignity  rather  than  to  suffer  the  western 
bishops,  or  those  of  Egypt,  to  examine  and 
decide  whether  he  had  a  right  to  it  or  not ; 
and,  by  that  means  to  hold  it  to  them.  He 
therefore  answered  the  emperor  with  great 
calmness  and  respect,  in  the  following  terms: 
"  Sir,  if  my  faith  is  not  thought  orthodox,  or 
my  conduct  not  worthy  of  a  catholic  bishop, 
I  am  willing  to  be  judged  by  those  who  ac- 
cuse me,  and  ready  to  submit  to  the  sentence 
they  shall  pronounce.  But,  if  all  this  noise 
is  made  merely  for  the  sake  of  my  dignity, 
from  this  moment  I  resign  every  preferment 
I  enjoy  in  the  church,  to  those  whom  nothing 
but  preferment  can  silence.  You  may  there- 
fore dispose  of  the  see  of  Antioch,  now  vacant, 
to  whom  you  please."  Theodosius,  pleased 
with  this  answer,  and  thinking  Flavianus, 
the  more  ready  he  was  to  give  up  his  dignity, 
the  more  worthy  to  hold  it,  ordered  him  to  re- 
turn to  Antioch,  and  resume  the  government 
of  his  church ;  nor  did  he  ever  afterwards  give 
the  least  attention  to  the  pressing  and  repeat- 
ed instances  of  Syricius,  and  his  colleagues 
in  the  west.^ 

From  the  whole  conduct  of  Flavianus  it  is 
manifest,  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  any 
extraordinary  power  in  Syricius,  much  less 
that  power,  which  has  been  claimed  by  his 
successors,  of  disposing,  by  divine  right,  of 
all  bishoprics,  of  placing  and  displacing  bi- 
shops, at  pleasure  throughout  the  Christian 
world.  This  power,  though  evidently  usurp- 
ed, and  utterly  unknown  even  in  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century,  bishops  are  now  obliged  to 
own  in  their  very  titles,  styling  themselves 
bishops  of  such  a  place,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  of  the  apostolic  see.  Flavianus  was  con- 
tent with  the  grace  of  God ;  and,  as  for  the 
grace  of  the  apostolic  see,  he  gave  himself  no 
trouble  about  it.  And  yet  Flavianus  is  ho- 
nored by  the  church  of  Rome  as  a  saint ;  and 
his  festival  kept  on  the  26th  of  September. 
And  truly,  if  we  may  depend  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  the  most  authentic  and  unexception- 
able writers  of  those  times,  we  shall  hardly 
find  one  in  the  Roman  calendar  more  worthy 
of  that  honor.  The  famous  John  Chrysostom, 
who  was  one  of  his  presbyters  before  his  pro- 

'  Theod.  1.  5.  c.  23. 

(*)  Theodoret  tells  us,  that  Damasus,  Syricius,  and 
Anastasius  the  successor  of  Syricius,  wrote  to  the  em- 
peror Theodosius  about  the  dispute  between  Flavianus 
and  Evagrius.  A  gross  mistake!  since  Damasus  was 
dead  long  before  the  election  of  Evagrius,  and  Theo- 
dosius before  that  of  Anastasius. 

a  Id.  ib. 
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motion  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  has  filled 
his  homilies  with  the  praises  of  "  the  great 
Flavianus,"  as  he  styles  him.  His  distin- 
guished merit,  eminent  virtues,  and  extraor- 
dinary piety,  seem  to  have  been  Chrysostom's 
favorite  topic;  and  these  encomiums  he  be- 
stowed upon  him,  while  he  was  still  alive. 
After  his  death  he  was  distinguished  by  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  with  the  title  of  "the 
blessed  Flavianus;"'  and  by  that  of  the  east, 
held  under  John  of  Antioch,  ranked  among 
the  brightest  luminaries,  the  most  illustrious 
prelates,  and  the  greatest  saints  of  the  church,^ 
Theodoret  never  names  him  without  adding  to 
his  name  some  epithet,  denoting  his  extraor- 
dinary merit,  such  as  "  the  great,  the  holy, 
the  admirable  "  Flavianus.  As  therefore  no 
room  is  left  to  doubt  of  his  extraordinary  piety 
and  merit,  we  may  well  conclude,  from  his 
absolutely  refusing  to  submit  his  cause  to  the 
judgment  of  Syricius,  and  the  other  bishops  of 
the  west,  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  either  in 
him  or  them  a  power  to  judge  him.  This  re- 
fusal did  not,  in  the  eyes  of  Chrysostom,  and 
other  great  men,  detract  in  the  least  from  his 
merit,  nor  lessen  the  high  opinion  they  enter- 
tained of  his  sanctity.  A  plain  indication 
that  they  did  not  think  his  conduct  reprehen- 
sible, and  consequently  did  not  acknowledge, 
more  than  he,  that  power  which  is  now  one 
main  article  of  the  Roman  catholic  creed. 

As  Flavianus  declined  the  judgment  of  the 
western  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  bishops,  and 
the  emperor  gave  no  farther  ear  to  their 
remonstrances  and  complaints,  the  resolu- 
tion taken  by  the  council  of  Capua  was  put 
in  execution ;  which  was,  to  renew  the  com- 
munion and  good  understanding  between  the 
east  and  the  west,  and  abandon  the  church  of 
Antioch  to  its  schism,  which,  after  so  many 
promising  remedies  applied  in  vain,  began 
now  to  be  deemed  an  incurable  evil.^ 

The  council  of  Capua,  after  the  above- 
mentioned  resolution  concerning  the  difference 
between  Flavianus  and  Evagrius,  heard  a 
charge  brought  by  some  bishops  against  Bo- 
nosus, bishop  of  Naissus  in  Dacia,  according 
to  some,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  of  Sardica, 
the  metropolis  of  that  province.  He  was 
accused  of  a  crime  against  the  canons  of  the 
church,  and  the  law  of  God,''  and  likewise  of 
heresy.  The  crime  is  not  specified  ;  but  as 
for  the  heresy,  I  gather  from  Austin  that  he 
held  the  Son  to  be  inferior  to  the  Father  ;*  and 
from  Ambrose,  that  he  taught,  the  Virgin 
Mary  had  had  other  children  after  the  birth  of 
Christ.^  He  had,  it  seems,  been  condemned 
by  Damasus,  who  died  in  384,''  but  still  held 
his  see,  and  was  not  driven  from  it,  even  by 
the  council  of  Capua.  For  the  fathers  of  that 
assembly  committed  the  hearing  and  judging 
of  his  cause  to  the  bishops  in  his  neighbor- 


>  Cnncil.  t.  4.  p.  830.  »  Facund.  Hermian.  1. 8.  c.  1. 

3  Ruff.  1.  11.  c.  22.  «  Mfrcat.  t.  2.  p.  128. 

5  Aug.  ep.  150.  *  Arab.  ep.5.  itlnstit.Virg.  p.5. 
■•  Merc.  ib. 


hood,  chiefly  to  those  of  Macedon,  under  their 
metropolitan  Anysius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica.' 
The  neighboring  bishops  assembled,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  council ;  and  Bonosus,  as 
well  as  his  accusers,  appearing  before  them, 
they  found  the  charge  so  well  supported,  that 
they  immediately  forbade  him  to  enter  his 
church  ;  which  was  suspending  him  from  all 
episcopal  functions.  Bonosus  complained 
loudly  of  this  sentence,  and  even  advised  with 
the  bishop  of  Milan,  whether  he  might  not,  in 
defiance  of  a  judgment  so  rash  and  immature, 
still  exercise  the  functions  of  his  office,  and, 
in  case  of  opposition,  repel  force  with  force. 
Ambrose  exhorted  him,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
to  acquiesce  to  the  sentence,  to  conduct  him- 
self with  the  prudence,  temper,  and  modera- 
tion, that  became  a  bishop  ;  and,  above  all, 
not  to  undertake  any  thing  that  might  be 
interpreted  as  a  contempt  of  the  authority  of 
his  judges,  since  he  could  not  contemn  their 
authority,  without  contemning  at  the  same 
time  that  of  the  council,  which  had  appointed 
them.2  In  the  mean  time  the  bishops  of  Ma- 
cedon, having  more  leisurely  examined  the 
cause  of  Bonosus,  wrote  to  Syricius,  referring 
the  decision  to  him,  and  declaring  their  ab- 
horrence of  the  detestable  error,  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  had  other  children  besides  Christ. 
If  this  was  an  error,  which  may  well  be 
doubted,  it  was  one  that  did  no  way  affect 
the  Christian  faith,  and  therefore  did  not  de- 
serve such  a  severe  condemnation :  but  as  it 
thwarted  the  favorable  opinions  then  enter- 
tained in  the  church  concerning  virginity,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  it  should  meet  with  so 
rough  a  treatment. (*) 


'  Amb.  ib.  a  Id.  ib. 

(*)  That  the  Virgin  Mary  had  other  children  besides 
Christ,  was  not  a  new  opinion.  It  was  tauglit  by 
Helvidius  in  383,  and  long  before  him  by  Tertullian,  as 
Jerom  himself  is  forced  to  own  in  the  treatise  wliich  he 
wrote  against  Helvidius  :  nay,  in  the  time  of  Epipha- 
nius,  who  flourished  from  the  year  366  to  403,  that 
opinion  universally  prevailed  in  Arabia,  as  appears 
from  the  letter  wiiich  he  wrote  in  confutation  of  it, 
and  addressed  to  all  the  Christians  dwelling  in  Arabia, 
from  the  presbyters  down  to  the  catechumens.  In 
that  letter  he  styles  those  who  denied  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Antidicomarianites  ;  and 
ranks  them,  though  their  opinion  had  not  yet  been 
condemned  by  the  church,  sometimes  among  the  here- 
tics, and  sometimes  among  the  schismatics.  But  in 
the  same  letter  he  censures,  with  no  less  severity, 
those  who  adored  her,  styling  the  worship  that  was 
paid  her  an  idolatrous  heresy  ;  which  was  taxing  those 
who  paid  it  both  with  heresy  and  idolatry  ;  and  from 
neither  will  the  unmeaning  terms  of  latrin.  diilia.  ky- 
perdulia.  Sec.  invented  and  used  by  the  schoolmen  to 
express  different  degrees  of  worship,  excuse  the  pre- 
sent practice  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Epiphanius  was 
unacquainted  with  such  terms,  as  well  as  with  the 
different  degrees  of  worship  answering  them;  and 
therefore  called  the  meeting  of  certain  women,  on  a 
stated  day,  to  offer  a  cake  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  eat 
it  together  in  her  honor,  (whence  they  had  the  name 
of  Collyridians,)  "  a  folly  repugnant  to  religion,  an 
illusion  of  the  devil,  a  robbing  God  of  the  honor  that 
was  due  to  him,  an  idolatrous  heresy."  (a)  These 
women  came  from  the  northern  provinces  of  Scythia 
into  Thrace,  probably  abo\it  the  year  372,  when  Atha- 
narlc,  king  of  the  Goths,  drove  all  the  Cliristians  out 
of  his  dominions.  From  Thrace  they  wandered  into 
Arabia  ;  and  there,  In  opposition  to  the  Antidicomari- 

(a)  Epiph.  hir.  78,  79. 
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Bonosus  exercises  the  episcopal  functions  after  his  condemnation.    He  ordains  some  by  force. 

the  schism  of  Antioch. 


An  end  to 


Syricius,  in  his  answer  to  the  bisliops  of 
Macedon,  approves  their  sentiments  ;  and  em- 
ploys almost  his  whole  letter  to  show,  that 
the  Virgin  Mary  was  always  a  virgin  :  but  as 
for  the  cause  of  Eonosus,  he  tells  them,  that 
"  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  judge  it,  since 
that  province  had  been  committed  to  them  by 
the  council  of  Capua."'  And  was  not  this  dis- 
claiming, in  the  most  plain  and  explicit  terms 
he  possibly  could,  that  power  which  his  suc- 
cessors challenge,  and  have  almost  overturned 
the  Christian'   religion  to  maintain.(*) 

As  Syricius  declined  the  judging  of  Bono- 
sus, his  cause  was  in  the  end  decided,  and  he 
condemned  by  Anysius  and  the  other  bishops, 
to  whom  that  judgment  had  been  committed  by 
the  council  of  Capua.     It  was  at  the  same 


anites,  introduced  the  above-mentioned  idolatrous 
practice.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  any  worship 
paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  to  those  women  the  ex- 
travagant worship  that  is  still  paid  her  by  the  church 
of  Rome  owes  its  rise.  Some  of  these  women  took 
upon  them  to  act,  at  their  meetings  as  priestesses.  This 
Epiphanius  styles  an  abominable  abuse,  women  being 
so  utterly  incapable,  says  he,  of  performing  any  eccle- 
siastical functions,  that  our  Savior  did  not  grant  even 
to  his  mother  the  power  of  bapti7.ing.  (a) 

(*)  Such  a  letter,  we  may  be  sure,  has  not  been 
tamely  received  by  the  partisans  of  Rome.  Some  of 
them  liave  rejected  it  as  forged  and  surreptitious,  for 
no  other  reason,  but  because  Syricius  is  there  made  to 
disclaim  a  power  which  he  undoubtedly  had.  But 
this  is  evidently  begging  the  question,  (i)  Others  find- 
ing it  conveyed  to  us  amongst  Ambrose's  letters,  have 
ascribed  it  to  him,  by  prefi.\ing  his  name  to  it.  But 
Ambrose  is  unluckily  named,  and  spoken  of,  in  the 
body  of  the  letter  :  wlience  Baronius  himself  allows  it 
not  to  be  his.(c)  The  style  afforded  great  matter  of 
dispute,  some  thinking  it  like,  and  others  unlike,  to 
the  style  of  Syricius  :  but  more  than  the  style,  the 
title;  "To  Theophilus  and  Anysius."  The  former 
was  bishop  of  Alexandria  :  and  how  came  he  to  be 
any-ways  concerned  in  the  cause  of  Bonosus  t  If 
that  name  was  common  to  him  with  some  bishops  of 
Macedon,  how  came  that  bishop  to  be  named  before 
Anysius  his  metripolitan  ?((Z)  In  the  height  of  these 
disputes,  Ilolstenius  published  the  above-mentioned 
letter  at  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Syricius,  from  a 
very  ancient  and  authentic  manuscript,  with  the  fol- 
lowing title,  "To  Anysius  and  the  other  bishops  of 
lllyricum."(e)  This  turned  the  controversy  into  an- 
otlier  channel ;  for  the  dispute  was  no  more  concern- 
ing the  authenticity,  but  the  sense,  of  the  letter,  which 
the  sticklers  of  the  see  of  Rome  began  to  think  very 
different  from  the  sense  that  the  words  of  Syricius  had 
conveyed  to  them  before  ;  nay,  those  who  had  rejected 
the  letter  as  spurious,  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
Syricius  was  there  made  to  disown  a  power  which  he 
undoubtedly  had,  were  not  ashamed  now  to  maintain, 
that  he  disowned  no  such  power.  Some  of  them  have 
a  particular  faculty  or  talent  at  making  authors  say 
what  they  never  thought  or  dreamt  of;  nay,  at  making 
them  affirm  what  they  flatly  deny,  and  deny  what  they 
liossitively  affirm.  But  they  have  not  been  so  success- 
ful on  this  as  on  several  other  occasions.  The  words 
of  Syricius  are  too  plain  and  precise  to  admit  of  any 
plausible,  or  even  probable,  misinterpretation.  To 
avoid  therefore  the  tiresome  and  unnecessary  task  of 
confuting  the  forced  interpretations  they  have  put  on 
the  words  of  Syricius,  I  refer  the  reader  to  his  letter, 
which  is  the  fifth  amongst  Ambrose's  letters;  and 
leave  him  to  judge,  whether  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
disclaim,  in  terms  less  liable  to  misinterpretations, 
the  power  of  judging  a  cause  committed  by  a  council 
to  the  judgment  of  others,  which  was  disclaiming,  in 
other  words,  that  universal  jurisdiction,  which  his  suc- 
cessors have  usurped,  and  pretended  to  exercise  by 
Divine  right. 

(a)  Idem  Ibid. 

(ft)  David,  p.  562,  563.        (c)  Bar.  ad  ann.  389.  n.  76. 

(d)  Vid.  Blond,  primau.  (e)  Hoist,  coll.  Rom.  t.  1. 
p.  236.  p.  189. 

«  Amb.  ibid. 
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time  decreed,  that  those  who  had  been  or- 
dained by  him  after  the  first  sentence,  that  is, 
after  his  suspension,  should  retain  the  degrees 
to  which  he  had  raised  them.  This  indul- 
gence was  shown,  as  is  declared  in  the  de- 
cree, contrary  to  the  common  rule,  on  account 
of  the  present  necessity;  that  is,  lest  they 
should  adhere  to  Bonosus,  and  form  a 
schism.'  Bonosus,  though  thus  condeinned, 
continued  to  exercise  the  episcopal  functions, 
and,  holding  separate  assemblies,  to  ordain, 
without  examination  or  distinction,  all  who 
presented  themselves  to  him  :  nay,  he  is  even 
charged  with  dragging  some  by  open  force  to 
his  conventicle,  and  ordaining  them  there 
against  their  will :-  a  kind  of  rape  never  heard 
of  before.  What  advantage  he  could  propose 
to  himself  or  others  in  so  doing,  we  are  not 
told,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  guess.  The  bishops 
of  Macedon  allowed  even  those,  who  were 
thus  ordained,  to  keep  their  respective  degrees 
in  the  catholic  church,  upon  their  only  re- 
ceiving the  benediction  of  a  lawful  bishop. 
Hence  those,  who  found  themselves  excluded 
by  the  church  from  holy  orders,  on  account 
of  their  scandalous  lives,  applied  to  Bonosus, 
pretending  to  espouse  his  party,  but  left  him 
as  soon  as  they  had  obtained  the  degree  they 
wanted.''  Bonosus  died  about  the  year  410, 
but  his  doctrine  did  not  die  with  him,  being 
maintained  by  some  two  hundred  years  after 
his  death. (*) 

Syricius  had,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  an  end  put  at  length 
to  the  schism  of  Antioch,  which  I  have  had 
so  frequent  occasion  to  speak  of;  and  the 
east  and  west,  after  so  long  a  misunderstand- 
ing, or  rather  separation,  happily  reunited^ 
This  great  work  was  accomplished  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  Evagrius,  the  successor  to 
Paulinus,  dying  not  long  after  his  promo- 
tion, Flavianus  employed  all  the  credit  and' 
interest  he  had  at  court,  and  with  the  clergy 
of  Antioch,  to  prevent  the  election  of  a  new 
bishop  in  the  room  of  the  deceased  :  and  so 
far  his  endeavors  proved  successful.  But  he 
could  by  no  means  gain  the  Eustathians,  who 
continued  to  assemble  apart,  or  prevail  either 
upon  the  bishops  of  Egypt,  or  Syricius,  and' 


»  Concil.  t.  2.  p.  1274.         2  ib.  p.  1275.         '  lb. 

(*)  His  followers  were  known  by  the  name  of  Bo- 
nosiacs  or  Bonosians  ;  and  mention  is  made  of  them 
by  Pope  Gregory,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  (a)  That  pope  writes,  as  does  likewise  Gen- 
nadius,(6)  that  the  church  rejected  their  baptism,  be- 
cause they  did  not  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  three 
Divine  persons.  But  the  council  of  Aries,  held  in  452, 
by  the  seventeienth  canon,  commands  the  Bonosians 
to  be  received  into  the  church  by  the  holy  unction, 
the  imposition  of  hands,  and  a  confession  of  faith,  it 
being  certain,  that  they  baptize  in  the  name  of  the 
trinity,  (c)  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  several  writers 
have  confounded  the  Bonosians  with  the  Photinians, 
who  did  not  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  three  persons  ; 
and  bv  them  both  Gregory  and  Gennadius  were  mis- 
led, (d) 

(a)  Greg.  1.  9.  ep.  61.         (ft)  Id.  ib.  Genu.  dog.  c.  52. 

(c)  Avit.  frag.  p.  18S.  (d)  Vide  Concil.  t.  2.  p. 
127n.  &  t.  3.  p.  663.  &  t. 
4.  p.  1013. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[Syriciits. 


Chrysostom  studies  to  reconcile  the  eastern  and  western  bishops.  Flavianus 
Chrysostom  attempts  a  reconciliation  between  Flavianus  and  Syricius.  His 
and  Flavianus  reconciled. 


and  Theophilus   reconciled, 
prudent  conduct.     Syricius 


the  Other  western  bishops,  to  admit  him  to  their 
comniunion,  though  he  had  no  competitor, 
whose  cause  they  could  espouse  against  liitn. 
Thus,  through  the  inflexible  obstinacy  of  the 
Egyptian  and  western  bishops,  was  discord 
kept  alive,  and  a  kind  of  schism  fomented 
among  the  prelates  and  members  of  the  catho- 
lic church,  says  Sozomen.'  In  this  situation 
affairs  continued  from  the  year  392,  in  which 
Evagrius  died,  to  the  year  398,  when  the  fa- 
mous John  Chrysostom,  presbyter  of  the 
church  of  Antioch,  was,  in  regard  of  his  ex- 
traordinary merit,  preferred  to  the  see  of  Con- 
stantinople. No  sooner  was  he  placed  in  that 
high  station,  than  his  generous  disposition, 
above  all  little  piques  and  jealousies,  his  zeal 
for  the  welfare  of  the  church  in  general,  and 
the  tender  regard  he  had  for  that  of  Antioch 
in  particular,  prompted  him  to  employ  all  the 
credit  and  authority,  which  his  new  dignity 
gave  him,  in  bringing  about  an  entire  reconci- 
liation between  the  east  and  the  west,  and  re- 
storing the  church  of  Antioch  to  the  communion 
of  those  churches,  from  which  it  had  been  so 
long  separated.^  Chrysostom  had  been  con- 
secrated by  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
whom  the  council  of  Capua  had  appointed  to 
decide,  with  the  other  bishops  of  Egypt,  the 
difference  between  Flavianus  and  Evagrius, 
as  I  have  related  above,  to  him  therefore,  be- 
fore he  left  Constantinople  to  return  to  Egypt, 
the  new  bishop  of  that  city,  impatient  to  see 
so  great  a  work  brought  to  a  happy  issue,  im- 
parted his  intention  of  attempting  a  reconcili- 
ation between  Flavianus  and  Syricius,  bishop 
of  Rome,  earnestly  entreating  him  to  second 
and  promote  with  his  endeavors  an  under- 
taking truly  worthy  of  the  two  bishops  of  the 
east. 

There  had  subsisted  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween Theophilus  and  Flavianus  ever  since  the 
year  391,  when  the  council  of  Capua  was  held. 
JFlavianus  had  refused  to  submit  his  cause  to 
the  judgment  of  Theophilus  pursuant  to  the 
resolution  of  that  council ;  which  he  had  highly 
resented  ;  and,  in  the  height  of  his  resent- 
ment, as  he  was  a  man  of  a  fiery  and  choleric 
temper,  he  had  written  to  Flavianus  in  a  very 
haughty  and  imperious  style.  To  these  let- 
ters Nestorius,  no  doubt,  alludes,  where  he 
tells  us,  that  Egypt  could  not,  by  her  me- 
nacing letters,  though  written  in  the  style, 
and  with  all  the  haughtiness,  of  an  imperious 
tyrant,  move  or  terrify  the  blessed  Flavianus.'' 
It  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  remove 
the  misunderstanding  which  had  so  long  sub- 
sisted between  these  two  prelates;  and  in 
this  Chrysostom  met  with  no  difficulty  or 
obstruction,  Theophilus  readily  agreeing  to 
the  terms  ho  proposed  in  the  name  of  Flavi- 
anus, and  Flavianus  ratifying  them,  upon  the 
first  notice,  without  the   least   exception  or 

«  Soz.  1.8.  c.  3. 

a  Theod.  I.  5.  c.  23.     Soz.  1.  8.  c.  3. 

'  Marc.  t.  2.  p.  86. 


limitation.  What  these  terms  were,  we  are 
no  where  told ;  but  it  is  certain,  that,  all 
disputes  being  thereby  composed,  the  bishops 
of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  were  entirely  re- 
conciled, and  the  communion  between  them 
renewed,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  both.i 
The  next  thing  to  be  attempted,  and,  as  was 
apprehended,  the  most  difficult  to  be  accom- 
plished, was  the  reconciling  of  Syricius  with 
the  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  had  now  held  that 
see  seventeen  years,  but  had  not  been  able, 
notwithstanding  the  great  character  he  bore, 
to  obtain  the  communion  of  Syricius,  or  any 
of  his  predecessors,  on  account  of  their  strong 
prejudice  against  him,  as  well  as  his  prede- 
cessor Meletius,  and  their  obstinate  attach- 
ment to  the  contrary  party,  in  opposition  to 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  eastern  bishops. 
But  the  zeal  of  Chrysostom  was  proof  against 
all  difficulties.  Not  despairing  therefore  of 
success,  he  took  the  most  effectual  means  a 
consummate  prudence  could  dictate,  to  obtain 
it,  advising  the  bishops  of  Antioch  and  Alex- 
andria to  acquaint  the  bishop  of  Rome,  by  a 
solemn  embassy,  with  their  reconciliation,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  beg,  in  the  name  of  Fla- 
vianus, the  communion  of  that  see.  This  he 
knew  would  flatter  the  vanity  of  Syricius,  and 
be  of  more  weight  than  any  remonstrances 
they  could  make.  They  readily  fell  in  with 
the  proposal,  and  deputies  were  immediately 
chosen  to  put  it  in  execution.  These  were 
Acacius,  bishop  of  Beroea,  Demetrius  of  Pes- 
sinus,  and  several  other  bishops,  with  Isodo- 
rus,  presbyter  and  hospitaler  of  the  church  of 
Alexandria,  and  a  great  number  of  presbyters 
and  deacons  of  the  church  of  Antioch.  Aca- 
cius, who  was  at  the  head  of  this  deputation, 
was  charged  by  Chrysostom  to  present  to 
Syricius  the  decree  of  his  election  to  the  see 
of  Constantinople.-  That  so  great  an  ho- 
nor might  not  be  conferred  in  vain  on  the  see 
of  Rome,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  acquaint 
Syricius  with  their  design,  before  they  set 
out,  and  to  be  well  assured  of  a  kind  recep- 
tion on  their  arrival  in  tlie  Avest.  They  gave 
him  accordingly  early  notice  of  their  intention, 
and  he,  taken  with  the  bait,  readily  promised 
to  settle  every  thing  to  their  satisfaction  ;3 
which  he  did  accordingly,  receiving  them,  on 
their  arrival  at  Rome,  with  the  greatest  marks 
of  respect  and  esteem,  and  admitting  Flavi- 
anus to  his  communion.  From  Rome  the 
deputies  repaired  into  Egypt,  where  all  the 
bishops,  following  the  example  of  Theophilus 
and  Syricius,  acknowledged  Flavianus  for 
lawful  bishop  of  Antioch,  and,  assembling  in 
council,  with  great  solemnity,  embraced  his 
communion.  From  Egypt  the  deputies  set 
out  for  Antioch,  and  there,  by  delivering  to 
Flavianus  letters  of  communion  from  the 
western  and  Egyptian  bishops,  completed  the 

'  Socr.  1.  5.  c.  15. 

2  Soz.  1.  8.  c.  3.   Socr.  1.  6.  c.  9.    Pallad.  dial.  c.  4. 

»  Theod.  1.  5.  c.  23. 
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The  misunderstanding  between  the  east  and  the  west  entirely  removed.  Flavianus  endeavors  in  vain  to  gain 
over  the  Eustathians.  Flavianus  honored  by  the  church  of  Rome  as  a  saint,  though  ill  used  in  his  life-rime 
by  the  popes. 


great  work,  and  with  it  their  deputation.' 
Thus  was  an  end  put,  at  last,  to  the  schism 
of  Antioch ;  and,  after  so  many  years  of  strife 
and  contention,  a  perfect  harmony  and  good 
understanding  were  settled  anew  between  the 
east  and  the  west.(*) 


'  Soz.  1.  5.  c.  15.    Theod.  ib.  Pallad.  dial.  p.  10. 

(*)  If  Syricius  is  to  blame  (and  who,  but  Baronius, 
can  excuse  him'!)  for  not  acknowledging  Flavianus, 
at  least  after  the  death  of  Paulinus,  the  election  of  his 
successor  Evagrius  being  unquestionably  uncanonical 
and  illegal ;  how  much  more  is  he  to  blame  for  not 
acknowledging  him  even  after  the  death  of  Evagrius, 
when  he  had  no  pretence  whatsoever  for  denying  him 
his  communion,  and  by  granting  it  he  might  liave  put 
an  end  to  the  schism?  Baronius,  to  conceal  the  truth, 
and  mislead  his  readers,  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains,  in 
hig  account  of  this  schism,  to  place  in  a  false  light  all 
the  transactions  relating  to  it.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the 
art  he  has  been  able  to  use,  to  varnish  over  the  con- 
duct of  Syricius,  and  impose  on  the  public,  it  must  ap- 
pear undeniable  to  every  impartial,  1  may  say,  to  every 
rational,  man,  that  the  schism,  and  the  many  evils  at- 
tending It,  which  are  pathetically  described  by  Chry- 
sostom,  who  was  then  at  Antioch,  (a)  were  entirely 
owing  to  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
at  least  during  the  last  six  years,  that  is,  from  the  year 
382,  when  Evagrius  died,  to  388,  when  he  yielded,  at 
last,  upon  his  being  courted  to  it  by  a  solemn  embassy. 
He  had  nothing  then  to  object  against  the  election,  and 
much  less  against  the  conduct  of  Flavianus;  and,  if 
he  had  nothmg  then,  he  could  have  nothing  before; 
so  that  it  was  merely  from  a  haughty  and  obstinate 
spirit  that  he  refused  to  communicate' with  him,  and, 
by  such  a  refusal,  kept  up  and  fomented  a  division  so 
pernicious  to  the  church.  Baronius  represents  him  as 
laboring  with  indefatigable  pains  to  restore  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  church,  and  leaving  nothing  unattempt- 
ed  that  could  any  ways  contribute  to  the  promoting  of 
so  pious  an  undertaking,  an  undertaking  which  he  had 
so  much  at  heart.  But  that  he  had  nothing  at  heart 
besides  the  glory  of  his  see,  is  but  too  manifest  from 
his  conduct ;  for  the  minute  tliat  was  saved,  as  it  was 
by  the  above-mentioned  deputation,  all  the  difficulties 
vanished  at  once,  which  till  then  had  obstructed  the 
work.  As  for  the  conduct  of  Flavianus,  in  refusing  to 
snbmit  his  cause  to  the  judgment  of  the  council  of 
Capua,  or  of  the  Egyptian  bishops,  appointed  to  judge 
it  by  that  council,  it  must  appear,  if  impartially  con- 
sidered, more  worthy  of  commendation  than  blame, 
thouoh  condemned,  in  very  unbecoming  terms  by  the 
sticklers  for  the  see  of  Rome.  He  had  been  chosen  in 
the  oecumenical  council  of  Constantinople,  in  the 
year  381,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  all  the  bishops  of 
the  diocess  of  the  east,  or  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch, 
and  soon  after  ordained  in  their  presence,  at  Antioch, 
with  the  approbation  of  Nestorius,  then  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  people  of  Antioch,  promising  them- 
selves, in  him,  a  second  Meletius,  in  whose  room  he 
was  chosen. (i)  Being  thus  chosen  and  ordained,  he 
was  acknowledged  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  east  ex- 
cept those  of  Egypt,  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  Ara- 
bia. Could  he  therefore,  without  shamefully  betraying 
the  undoubted  right,  which  the  bishops  of  each  diocess 
had  of  choosing  their  metropolitan,  sutTer  his  election 
to  be  questioned  and  canvassed  by  the  western  bi- 
shops, who  had  no  concern  in  it ;  and,  besides  had 
openly  espoused  the  cause  of  his  competitor  Panlinus, 
and  supported  him,  so  long  as  he  lived,  with  the  most 
open  and  avowed  partiality  f  Could  he,  without  fore- 
going, in  a  manner  still  more  shameful,  both  his  own 
right,  and  that  of  his  electors,  out  of  compliance  to  the 
bishops  assembled  at  Capua,  put  himself  upon  the  level 
with  Evaffrins,  whose  election  and  ordination  were 
undoubtedly  illegal?  Besides,  Flavianus  was  sensible, 
that  the  eastern  bishops  Wf)uld  have  paid  no  manner 
of  regard  to  the  sentence  of  the  council ;  that,  had  the 
council  adjudsed  the  see  of  Antioch  to  Evagrius,  such 
a  judgment,  instead  of  closing,  would  have  widened 
the  breach  between  the  east  and  the  west ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  his  complying  with  their  summons,  far 
from  answering  the  end  they  proposed  to  themselves, 

(«)   Chrys.  in  Eph.  hom.  11. 

(6)  Socr.  I.  5.  c.  5.  Soz.  I.  7.  c.  3.  Theod.  1.  5.  c.  9. 
Cod.  Theod.  ap.  p.  104. 


Flavianus,  being  thus  at  last,  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  his  episcopacy,  acknowledged 
by,  and  united  in  communion  with,  all  the 
bishops  of  the  catholic  church,  spared  no 
pains  to  gain  over  the  Eustathians,  that,  by 
reuniting  them  to  the  rest  of  his  flock,  he 
might  have  the  merit  and  glory  of  establishing 
an  entire  and  lasting  tranquillity  in  the  church 
committed  to  his  care.  But  his  zeal  was  not 
therein  attended  with  the  wished-for  success. 
The  glory  of  completing  so  great  and  desirable 
a  work  was,  by  Providence,  reserved  for  Alex- 
ander, one  of  his  successors,  who  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  all  party-names  laid 
aside,  and  the  whole  people  of  Antioch  united 
in  one  flock,  under  one  and  the  same  shep- 
herd. This  union  was  made  with  great  so- 
lemnity, in  the  year  415  ;  eleven  years  after 
the  death  of  Flavianus,  and  eighty-five  after 
the  beginning  of  the  schism.  Thus  Theod oret, 
in  his  ecclesiastical  history.'  But  Theodorus 
the  lector  assures  us,  that  there  still  remained 
some  seeds  of  that  unhappy  division  till  the 
year  482,  when  the  body  of  Eustathius  being 
brought  back  to  Antioch,  the  few  Eustathians 
who  still  continued  to  assemble  apart,  joined  the 
restofthecatholics,  and  the  name  of  Eustathius 
was  never  more  heard  of.-  Flavianus  died 
in  the  year  404,  the  ninety-fifth  of  his  age, 
and  twenty-third  of  his  episcopacy,  and  is 
now  honored  as  a  saint;  a  distinction  which 
none  of  his  competitors  have  deserved,  though 
as  much  caressed  and  favored  by  the  two 
bishops  of  Rome,  Damasus  and  Syricius,  as 
he  was  opposed  and  ill  used.  How  fallible 
have  the  bishops  of  that  see  showed  them- 
selves, from  the  earliest  times,  in  their  judg- 
ment of  things  !  How  rash  in  taking  parties, 
and  fomenting  discords  !  How  obstinate  and 
inflexible  in  maintaining  the  cause,  which 
they  had  once  undertaken,  let  it  be  ever  so 
bad !  The  only  thing  that  can  be  alleged 
against  the  character  of  Flavianus,  is  his 
having  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Antioch, 
contrary  to  the  oath  he  had  taken,  on  occasion 
of  the  agreement  between  Meletius  and  Pauli- 
nus, as  I  have  related  above.^  That  he  took 
such  an  oath,  is  vouched  both  by  Socrates 
and  Sozomen.''  But  as  he  was  looked  upon 
by  all  the  east,  and  extolled  hy  Chrj'sostom, 
even  in  his  lifetime,  as  a  prelate  of  an  un- 
blemished character,  and  never  reproached, 
even  by  his  greatest  enemies,  with  such  an 
oath,  in  the  many  disputes  that  arose  about 
his  election,  I  had  rather  charge  those  two 
writers  with  one  mistake  more,  (for  they  are 
guilty  of  many  others),  than  a  man  of  Flavi- 


would  more  probably  have  had  a  quite  contrary  effect, 
since  he  had  but  too  much  room  to  suppose,  lliat  the 
strong  prejudice,  which  they  had  on  all  occasions  be- 
trayed against  him,  would  incline  them  to  favor  his 
competitor,  notwithstanding  the  known  illegality  both 
of  his  election  and  ordination.  Jt  was  therefore,  upon 
the  whole,  very  prudent  in  him  to  decline  putting  the 
affair  upon  that  issue. 

»  Theod.  1.  5.  c.  35.        ^  Thcodor.  Lect.  I.  2. 

s  Vid.  p.  101.  ♦  Socr.  1.5.  c.  5.   Soz.1.7.  c.  3. 
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Syricius  dies. 


Was  once  honored  as  a  saint.     Why  expunged  by  Baronius  out  of  the  calendar  of  saints. 
Jerom  and  Ruffinus  quarrel. 


anus'  probity  with  such  a  scandalous  prevari- 
cation. 

Syricius  did  not  long  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
he  had,  to  see  the  schism  of  Antioch  ended 
in  his  days,  and  a  good  understanding  settled 
anew  between  the  east  and  the  west.  He 
died  the  same  year,  398,  according  to  the 
most  probable  opinion,  on  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber.' He  is  said,  in  his  epitaph,  quoted  by 
Baronius,^  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  tender, 
compassionate,  and  generous  temper ;  to  have 
studied  the  happiness  of  the  people  committed 
to  his  care;  to  have  spared  no  pains  in  pro- 
curing them  the  blessings  that  flow  from 
peace  and  tranquillity ;  and  to  have  screened 
several  persons  from  the  wrath  of  the  empe- 
ror, to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  church.^  He 
is  commended  by  Ambrose,  and  the  whole 
council  of  Milan,  as  a  vigilant  pastor,'*  by 
Isidore  of  Seville,  as  an  illustrious  pontiff  ;5 
and  he  has  even  a  place  among  the  other 
saints,  in  most  of  the  ancient  martyrologies.^ 
However,  Baronius  has  not  thought  him 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Roman  martyrology. 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  charge  of  revising 
and  correcting  the  Roman  martyrology  was 
committed,  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  to  Baro- 
nius, with  full  power  to  reject  such  as  he 
should  judge  unworthy,  and  admit  others  in 
their  room,  whom  he  should  declare  worthy 
of  the  public  worship,  and  a  place  there.(*) 
"  The  keys  of  heaven,"  says  a  modern  visiter, 
speaking  of  that  charge,  "  were  taken  from 
Peter,  and  given  to  Baronius  ;  for  it  was  not 
by  Peter,  but  by  Baronius,  that  some  were  ex- 
cluded from,  and  others  admitted  into,  hea- 
ven."^ He  then  shows,  that  by  this  second 
Minos,  as  he  styles  him,  several  were  driven 


»  Vid.  BolI;ind.  22  Feb.  p.  282. 

"^  Bar.  ad  an.  398.  in  app.       ^  Id.  ib. 

*  Arab.  ep.  7.  »  Isid.  vir.  ill.  c.  3. 

e  Florent.  p.  999.     Bolland.  Feb.  22.  p.  282. 

(*)  The  Roman  martyrology  contains  the  names  of 
such  saints  as  may  be  publicly  worshipped,  and  of  the 
places  where  they  died,  with  a  succinct  account  of  tlie 
most  remarkable  feats  which  they  are  supposed  to  have 
performed.  I  said,  who  are  publicly  worshipped  ;  for 
in  private  every  one  is  allowed  to  honor,  worship, 
and  invoke  whom  they  please,  provided  they  liave 
sufficient  fjrounds  to  believe  them  in  a  state  of  happi- 
ness, or  in  the  way  to  it,  that  is,  in  heaven,  or  in  pur- 
gatory ;  for  the  souls  in  pur<;atory  may  be  privately 
worshipped  and  invoked;  nay,  most  of  the  popish  di- 
vines are  now  of  opinion,  that  even  a  cauoni/.ed  saint 
may  be  still  in  purgatory.  When  learning  began  to 
revive,  miny  gross  mistakes  were  discovered  in  the  Ro- 
man, as  well  as  in  the  other  niartyrologies,  some  hciug 
placed  among  the  saints,  and  consequently  worship- 
ped as  saints,  who  had  been  notorious  sinners  ;  and 
others  daily  invoked,  who  had  never  existed.  Tliat 
the  church  therefore  might  be  no  longer  misled  in  lier 
worship,  fJregory  XIII.  thought  it  necessary  to  inter- 
pose his  infallil)le  autliority ;  and,  having,  accordingly, 
ordered  Baronius  to  revist;  and  correct  the  Roman 
martyrology,  he  confirmed,  by  a  special  bull,  dated  the 
llth  of  .Tanuary,  l.'i84,  all  the  emendations,  additions, 
corrections,  &c.  which  Baronius  had  been  pleased  to 
nnke,  threalenin;:  with  the  iiulignation  of  the  Al- 
miL'hty  Cod.  and  of  his  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
all  who  should  pn^sume  to  make  any  further  altera- 
tions. Ami  yet  many  alterations  have  been  made 
pince  Gregory's  time  ;  and  that  many  more  mi^htand 
ought  to  be  made,  has  been  sulhciently  shown  by  many 
protestant,  and  some  Roman  catholic,  divines. 

'■  Aguilera  santi  di  Palermo. 


from  the  seats  they  had  long  held  in  heaven, 
and  to  which  they  had  a  just  claim,  to  make 
room  for  others,  who  had  no  claim.  Among 
the  fonner  he  names  Syricius,  whom  he  thinks 
Baronius  ought  to  have  treated  in  a  more 
friendly  manner,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Ambrose,  of  the  council  of  Milan,  and  of  Isi- 
dore. What  thus  prejudiced  Baronius  against 
him,  and  out-weighed,  in  his  scales,  all  the 
recommendations  that  could  be  produced  in 
his  favor,  was  his  indifference  for  Jerom  and 
Paulinus,  and  the  kindness  he  showed  to 
Ruffinus,  Jerom's  antagonist.  Syricius,  in- 
stead of  protecting  Jerom,  as  his  predecessor 
Damasus  had  done,  against  the  Roman  clergy, 
whom  he  had  provoked  M'ith  his  writings, 
gave  him,  in  a  manner,  up  to  their  resentment ; 
which  obliged  him  to  abandon  Rome,  and  re- 
turn into  the  east,  as  I  have  related  above. 
The  name  of  Paulinus,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Nola,  is  famous  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
and  celebrated  by  Jerom,  Ambrose,  Austin, 
and  all  the  writers  of  those  times.  He  had 
abandoned  the  world,  and  the  immense  wealth 
he  possessed,  to  lead  a  retired  life;  and,  in 
the  year  395,  he  passed  through  Rome,  on 
his  way  to  Nola,  which  he  had  chosen  for  the 
place  of  his  retirement.  The  treatment  he 
met  with  at  Rome,  from  that  clergy,  and 
Syricius  himself,  must  have  been  very  un- 
worthy of  a  man  of  his  character,  since  it 
obliged  him,  as  he  himself  writes,'  to  quit 
the  city  in  great  haste,  and  pursue  his  journey 
to  Nola.  Two  years  afterwards  Ruffinus  came 
to  Rome,  and  there  met  with  a  very  different 
reception.  For  Syricius  received  him,  though 
violently  suspected  of  Origenism,  with  the 
greatest  marks  of  esteem  and  affection;  and, 
after  having  entertained  him  a  whole  year, 
gave  him  letters  of  communion  at  his  depart- 
ure. Of  this  Jerom  complains,  as  if  advan- 
tage had  been  taken  of  the  bishop  of  Rome's 
simplicity,  to  impose  upon  him.^  I  will  not 
pretend,  as  some  have  done,  to  justify  Ruffi- 
nus ;  but  cannot  help  observing,  that  such  a 
charge  ought  not  to  be  admitted  against  him, 
upon  the  bare  authority  of  Jerom,  or  of  those 
who  have  only  copied  what  he  wrote. 

Jerom  and  Ruffinus  had  lived  several  years 
in  close  friendship,  and  great  intimacy;  but, 
falling  out  in  the  year  393,  their  former 
friendship  was  turned  at  once  into  an  open 
and  avowed  enmity.  What  gave  occasion  to 
this  breach  I  shall  relate  hereafter,  and  only 
observe  here,  that  Jerom  not  only  quarreled 
with  Ruffinus,  but  with  all  the  friends  of 
Ruffinus;  nay,  and  with  those  too,  who,  pro- 
fessing an  ec[ual  friendship  for  both,  would 
not  break  with  either,  or  any  ways  interfere 
in  the  quarrel.  Among  these  was  the  cele- 
brated Roman  matron  Melania,  so  frequently 
spoken  of,  and  so  highly  commended,  by 
Austin,  by  Paulinus,  and,  above  all,  by  Je- 


»  Paul.  ep.  1. 

a  Hier.  ep.  16.  &  in  Ruff.  1.  3.  c.  6,  &.  7 


Stricius.1 
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Jerom  quarrels  with  all  the  friends  of  Ruffinus,  especially  with  Melania.    His  conduct  towards  her-    Syriciu3 
not  to  be  condemned  on  the  bare  authority  of  Jerom. 


rom  himself,  who  has  filled  his  letters  with 
her  praises,  proposing  her  as  a  true  pattern 
of  every  virtue  becoming  her  sex. 

Melania  had  retired  with  Ruffinus  to  Je- 
rusalem, twenty-seven  years  before,  and  con- 
tinued there  practising,  under  his  direction, 
those  works  of  charity,  which  Jerom  so  often 
admires  and  extols.  It  could  not  therefore  be 
expected,  that  she  should  discard  the  part- 
ner of  her  holy  life,  and  all  her  good  works, 
as  Paulinus  styles  him,'  the  minute  the  other 
was  pleased  to  dislike  him,  or,  indeed,  that 
she  should  take  any  part  at  all  in  the  quarrel. 
And  yet,  because  she  prudently  declined 
taking  part,  but  continued  to  show  the  same 
affection  and  esteem  for  Ruffinus,  which  she 
had  done  before ;  Jerom,  forgetful  of  the  re- 
gard that  was  due  to  a  matron  of  her  birth 
and  piety,  and  of  the  high  encomiums  which 
he  had  himself  bestowed  on  her,  began  to 
inveigh  with  no  less  bitterness  against  her, 
than  against  Ruffinus  himself.  In  one  of  his 
letters,  still  extant,^  after  finding  fault  with 
one  of  Ruffinus'  friends,  thought  to  be  John, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  he  adds ;  "  But,  after  all, 
he  is  not  so  much  to  blame  as  his  instructors 
Ruffinus  and  Melania,  who,  with  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  pains,  have  taught  him  to 
know  nothing."  Ruffinus  tells  us,  that  Je- 
rom, finding  that  Melania,  who  was  a  matron 
of  great  judgment  and  penetration,  did  not 
approve  of  his  actions  and  conduct,  thereupon 
spitefully  erased  out  of  his  chronicle,  what  he 
had  there  written  in  her  praise.^  But  he  did 
not,  nor  was  it,  perhaps,  in  his  power  to  make 
such  an  alteration  in  all  the  copies ;  for  what 
he  is  said  to  have  cancelled,  is  still  remain- 
ing in  all  the  printed,  as  well  as  manuscript 
Copies  of  that  work,  which  have  reached  our 
times.  Melania  lived  eighteen  years  after, 
steadily  pursuing  the  same  course  of  life,  for 
which  Jerom  had  once  proposed  her  as  a  pat- 
tern to  her  whole  sex.-*  She  died  at  Jerusa- 
lem in  the  year  411,  and  died  poor,  having 
spent  an  immense  estate  in  relieving  the 
needy  and  indigent,  not  only  of  the  countries 
where  she  lived,  and  through  which  she 
passed,  but  those  too  of  the  most  distant  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire.  For  persons  in  poverty 
and  distress,  whether  in  Persia  or  Britain, 
says  the  author  of  her  life,^  were  alike  the 
objects  of  her  charity,  and  felt  alike  the  effects 
of  her  generosity  and  good  nature.  She  died, 
but  with  her  did  not  die  the  rancor  and  spleen 
which  Jerom  had  for  so  many  years  harbored 
in  his  breast  against  her.  For,  carrying  his 
resentment  even  beyond  the  grave,  while  the 
poor  were  every  where  bemoaning,  with  tears, 
the  loss  of  so  generous  a  benefactress,  while 
the  writers  were  paying  the  deserved  tribute 
of  praise  to  the  virtues  of  so  pious  a  matron, 
Jerom,  instead  of  joining  the  rest  in  the  com- 


mon grief,  strove  to  dry  up  their  tears,  to 
drown  their  praises,  by  throwing  out  several 
peevish  and  ill-natured  reflections  on  the  me- 
mory of  the  deceased.  As  the  famous  Pela- 
gius  had  inscribed  a  book  to  her  before  he 
broached  his  opinions,  Jerom,  in  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  Ctesiphon  against  the 
Pelagians,  could  not  forbear  bringing  her  in, 
and  observing  on  that  occasion,  with  a  malig- 
nant quibble,  that  the  very  name  of  Melania 
bespoke  (in  the  Greek  tongue),  and  suffi- 
ciently declared,  the  blackness  of  her  treach- 
ery and  perfidiousness.' 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  Jerom  towards 
that  illustrious  matron,  in  her  life  time,  and 
after  her  death.  From  this  conduct  I  leave 
the  reader  to  judge,  whether  the  authority  of 
so  prejudiced  a  writer  ought  to  have  been  of 
such  weight  with  Baronius,  as  to  make  him 
exclude  her,  as  well  as  Syricius,  from  the 
Roman  martyrology,  or  the  calendar  of  saints. 
Should  we  grant  Ruffinus  to  have  really  held 
the  errors  which  Jerom  charged  him  with,  it 
must  still  be  owned,  that  Melania  acted,  as 
became  a  person  of  her  wisdom,  piety,  and 
experience,  in  suspending  her  judgment,  and 
not  breaking  with  Ruffinus,  till  she  was  other- 
wise convinced,  than  by  the  .invectives  of  his 
antagonist,  equally  levelled  against  herself, 
that  he  was  no  longer  worthy  of  her  friend- 
ship and  regard.  As  for  Syricius,  Jerom 
rather  commends  than  blames  him,  even 
where  he  complains  of  his  kindness  to  Ruffi- 
nus. For  he  only  says,  that  Ruffinus  abused 
the  simplicity  of  Syricius,  who  judged  of  the 
spirit  of  others  from  his  own ;-  which  was 
saying,  in  other  words,  that  he  was  a  good 
man,  but  mistaken  in  his  judgment,  or  not 
infallible :  so  that  his  only  crime,  according  to 
Jerom,  was  want  of  infallibility.  However, 
upon  the  authority  of  that  father,  Baronius 
not  only  condemns  the  conduct  of  Syricius, 
but,  rashly  prying  into  the  inscrutable  secrets 
of  Providence,  pretends  his  daj'^s  to  have  been 
shortened  for  the  countenance  he  gave  to 
Ruffinus,  and  the  remissness  he  showed  in 
suppressing  the  errors,  with  which  he  was 
charged.  It  is  certain,  that  Ruffinus  was 
well  received,  and  entertained,  in  a  very  hos- 
pitable manner,  by  Syricius,  during  his  stay 
at  Rome;  and  that,  upon  his  leaving  that 
city,  he  received  from  him  letters  of  commu- 
nion. Now,  if  Syricius  did  not  know,  or 
did  not  believe,  that  Ruffinus  held  those  er- 
rors, how  unjust  is  it  to  blame  him  for  the 
kindness  he  showed  to  a  man  of  Ruffinus' 
character!  If  he  did  know,  and  yet  gave 
him  letters  of  communion,  how  will  Baronius 
be  able  to  clear  Syricius  from  the  imputation 
of  holding  the  same  errors  1(*) 


«  Paul.  pp.  9.         a  Hier.  ep.  101. 

<  Vid.  Hier.  ep.  99. 

»  Pallad,  hist.  Lausiac.  in  Bibl.  Patr.  c.  118 


»  Hier.  ad  Ctes.  1.  2.  «  Hier.  in  Ruf.  1.  3.  c.  6.  7. 

(♦)  A   modern  writer,   (Florentinus,  in  vet.  Mart. 

j  Hieron.  p.   1001—1010.)     taking  the  part  of  Syricius 
Ex.  Ruf.  1.  2.  ;  against  Baronius,  has  composed  a  whole  dissertation, 
I  and  not  a  short  one,  to  show  "how  undeservedly  Sy- 
ricius has  been  cashiered  in  this  review  of  the  church 
l2 
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The   misunderstanding  between  Syricius   and  Paulinus,  no  charge  against  Syricius.     Anastasius  writes  to 
Paulinus.  What  occasioned  the  quarrel  between  Jerora  andRuffinus.  Ruffinus  translates  Origen's  Periarchon. 


As  for  the  treatment  Paulinus  of  Nola  met 
with  from  Syricius,  there  was,  no  doubt,  a 
misunderstanding  between  them ;  but,  as  I 
am  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  cause  of  it,  I 
will  not  take  upon  me  to  condemn  the  one 
rather  than  the  other.  Perhaps  they  were 
both  to  blame;  perhaps  they  both  meant 
well,  and  neither  was  to  blaine.  However 
that  be,  the  misunderstanding  between  them 
was  soon  removed  ;  for,  during  the  remaining 
part  of  Syricius'  life,  Paulinus  went  con- 
stantly to  Rome  once  a  year,  as  he  himself 
declares,  in  one  of  his  letters. i  Syricius,  it 
is  true,  did  not  take  Jerom  into  his  protection, 
as  his  predecessor  had  done,  nor  show  him 
the  same  kindness;  which  is  the  third  charge 
brought  by  Baronius  against  him,  but  of  no 
more  weight  than  the  other  two,  that  is,  of 
none  at  all.  Jerom,  prompted  by  his  zeal, 
and  censorious  temper,  could  not  help  inveigh- 


ing, with  great  bitterness,  in  all  his  writings, 
against  the  looseness  and  debauchery,  which 
universally  prevailed,  in  his  time,  among  the 
Roman  clergy,  and  the  pious  frauds  they 
made  use  of  to  extort  legacies  and  presents 
from  old  men,  from  widows,  and  from  or- 
phans. Syricius  might  have  been  as  much 
offended  at  the  vices  of  his  libertine  clergy, 
as  Jerom  was,  and  even  studied  to  reform 
them;  but,  at  the  same  time,  be  glad,  without 
deserving  the  least  reproach  on  that  score,  to 
get  rid  of  so  troublesome  a  censor,  who  thus 
exposed  their  irregularities  to  the  eyes,  and 
them  to  the  contempt,  of  the  world.  (*) 

Syricius  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of 
Priscilla,  but  his  body  was  translated,  about 
the  latter-end  of  the  eighth  century,  to  the 
church  of  St.  Praxedes,-  where  his  remains 
(for  Baronius  will  not  allow  us  to  call  them 
relics)  still  lie  unregarded. 


ANASTASIUS,  THIRTY-EIGHTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Arcadius,  Honorius.] 


[Year  of  Christ,  398.]  Syricius  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Anastasius,''  after  a  vacancy  of 
twenty  days,  according  to  some  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  near  two  months.  He  was 
no  sooner  chosen,  than  he  wrote  a  kind  and 
obliging  letter  to  Paulinus,  then  at  Nola  in 
Campania,  and  another  in  his  commendation 
to  the  bishops  of  that  province.'*  This  he  is 
supposed  to  have  done,  in  order  to  efface  the 
bad  impression,  which  the  treatment  Paulinus 
had  met  with  in  the  time  of  Syricius,  might 
have  given  him  against  that  see,  and  the  Ro- 
man clergy. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Anastasius,  and  soon 
after  his  election,  that  the  famous  dispute 
arose  between  Jerom  and  RufRnus,  which  was 
afterwards  carried  on  with  warmth  on  both 
sides  quite  unbecoming  men  of  their  profes- 
sion. Of  this  quarrel,  and  the  part  Anasta- 
sius acted  on  that  occasion,  the  writers  of  those 
times  give  us  the  following  account.  Ruf- 
finus, a  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  and  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Origen,  having  accompanied  Melania, 
whom  he  had  attended  twenty-five  years  at 
Jerusalem,  on  her  return  to  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Syricius,  was  received  there  with  extraor- 
dinary marks  of  esteem  by  the  Roman  clergy, 


triumphant,  while  many  others  passed  muster  for 
great  saints,  whose  virtues,"  he  might  have  said, 
whose  very  existence,  "may  be  justly  disputed."  1 
shall  not  enter  into  the  tedious  detail  of  his  argu- 
ments and  reasons,  but  only  observe,  that  the  name 
of  Syricius  should  not  have  been  struck  out  of  the 
calendar,  while  the  names  of  the  Arian  pope  Liberius, 
and  the  anti-pope  Felix,  his  antagonist,  were  kept  in  ; 
though,  upon  other  accounts,  1  think  him  myself  very 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  saint. 

>  Paul.  ep.  16.  3  Theod.  1.  .5.  c.  24.  Soz.  1.  7.  c. 

*  Paul.  ep.  16.  34.  Aug.  de  civ.  Dei. 


and  Syricius  himself,  as  I  have  observed  else- 
where.5  Encouraged  by  the  reception  he  met 
with,  he  continued  a  whole  year  at  Rome; 
and  during  that  time  published,  but  without 
putting  his  name  to  it,  a  Latin  translation  of 
Origen's  Periarchon,  or  Treatise  of  Princi- 
ples, having  first  removed  the  prejudice  which 
some  might  entertain  against  that  writer,  by 
the  translation  of  an  apology,  which  the  mar- 
tyr Pamphylus  had  composed  in  his  vindica- 
tion, while  he  was  in  prison.  To  this  apo- 
logy he  added  a  piece  of  his  own,  showing 
that  most  of  the  errors  ascribed  to  Origen  had 
been  maliciously  inserted  into  his  works  by 
his  enemies  after  his  death.''  In  the  preface 
to  the  Periarchon  itself  he  also  declared,  that, 
in  imitation  of  a  learned  brother,  meaning 
Jerom,  who  had  translated  above  seventy  of 
Origen's  books,  he  had  either  corrected  or 
suppressed  such  errors  as  had  appeared  to 
him  repugnant  to  the  articles  of  the  catholic 
faith.''    The  work,  thus  recommended,  was 


(*)  The  festival  of  Syricius  was  never  kept,  it  seems, 
by  public  aiUhority  ;  but  is  marked  in  some  ancient 
inartyrologies,  on  the  22d  of  February,  and  in  others  on 
the  26th  of  November.  The  last  was  more  probably  the 
day  of  his  death,  since  he  is  said,  both  by  Prosper  and 
Isidore,  to  have  governed  fourteen  years,  to  complete 
which  one  month  only  will  be  wanting,  if  we  place 
his  death  on  that  day;  and  several,  if  with  Baronius 
we  suppose  him  to  have  died  on  the  22d  of  February; 
(a)  for,  as  to  the  year  of  his  death  there  is  no  disagree- 
ment among  autliors.  Baronius  mentions  an  ancient 
picture,  part  whereof,  says  lie,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
title  of  pope  Syricius.  (b)  But  that  picture  is  no  more 
to  be  seen,  and  he  explains  himself  no  farther. 

(«)   Vid.  Boll.  22  Feb.  p.  2B2. 

(ft)    Bar.  ad  ann.  S'.l.'j.  n.  6. 

5  Vide.  Boll.  prop.  p.  59.     »  Page  124. 

6  Hier.  Apol.  1.  2.  ep.  75,    ^  Id.  ap.  1.  advers.  Ruff. 

&  dial,  advers.  Pelag. 


Anastasius.] 
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Many  at  Rome  embrace  the  errors  of  Origen.  Errors  left  in  the  work,  notwithstanding  the  corrections  made 
by  the  translator.  Jerom's  charge  against  Ruffinus.  Rutfinus'  answer.  Jeroni  condemns  Origen,  and 
inveighs  against  Ruffinus.     Origen  condemned  by  Anastasius  and  several  other  bishops. 


received  with  uncommon  applause  at  Rome, 
and  tiie  sentiments  of  Origen  greedily  em- 
braced, and  warmly  maintained,  by  great 
numbers  of  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  laity, 
to  whom  Origen  had  till  then  been,  it  seems, 
utterly  unknown.  This  happened  in  the  time 
of  Syricius,  who,  either  not  suspecting  Ruffi- 
nus, as  he  had  not  put  his  name  to  the  trans- 
lation, or  perhaps  not  judging  him  worthy  of 
censure  for  barely  relating  the  sentiments  of 
another,  or  supposing  that,  agreeably  to  his 
preface,  he  had  suppressed  whatever  was 
wrong  in  the  original  work,  gave  him  letters 
of  communion  at  his  departure  from  Rome : 
for  he  had  no  sooner  published  his  translation 
than  he  left  that  city  and  returned  to  Aquileia. 
Syricius  died  soon  after,  and  Anastasius  who 
was  no  sooner  chosen  in  his  room,  than  the 
famous  Roman  matron  Marcella,  offended  at 
the  new  doctrines  that  began  to  prevail  in 
Rome,  applied  to  him,  pressing  him  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  growing  evil,  and  at  the  same  time 
accusing  Ruffinus  as  the  author  of  the  trans- 
lation, to  which  alone  it  was  owing.'  To 
make  good  this  charge,  she  produced  some 
copies  corrected  with  Ruffinus'  own  hand ; 
and  several  persons  appeared,  who,  having 
by  her  means  been  reclaimed  from  the  errors 
of  Origen,  owned  they  had  been  led  into  them 
by  the  disciples  of  Ruffinus.^  This  Jerom 
cannot  relate  without  launching  into  the 
praises  of  his  heroine  Marcella,  crying  up 
her  zeal,  extolling  her  courage  and  resolution, 
in  thus  making  head  against  so  numerous  a 
band,  meaning  the  Origenists  in  Rome,  while 
the  clergy  declined  that  trouble,  or  rather  pro- 
moted the  doctrines  they  ought  to  have  op- 
posed. But  elsewhere  he  will  not  allow 
women,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to 
concern  themselves  in  religious  controversies. 
"  To  meddle  in  disputes  concerning  faith  or 
religion,  is  not  at  all  the  province  (says  he, 
with  the  words  of  St.  Paul)  of  silly  women, 
laden  with  sins,  led  away  with  divers  lusts, 
ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth. "^  But  he  speaks 
here  of  Melania,  who  was  no  less  attached  to 
Ruffinus  than  Marcella  was  to  him. 

In  the  Periarchon  were  contained,  without 
all  doubt,  many  unsound  and  unwarrantable 
notions,  and  Ruffinus  corrected  those  only 
that  related  to  the  Trinity.  "  He  corrected," 
says  Jerom,  "  what  Origen  had  impiously 
written  concerning  the  Trinity,  being  well 
apprised  it  would  have  given  great  offence  at 
Rome.  But  as  to  his  other  errors,  those 
especially  concerning  the  fall  of  the  angels, 
and  the  first  man,  the  resurrection,  the  world 
or  worlds  of  Epicurus,  the  restoration  of  all 
things,  &c.,  he  either  left  them,  as  he  found 
them  in  the  original,  or  confirmed  them  with 
reasons  borrowed  from  the  comment  of  Didy- 


1  Id.  ib. 
»Id.  ib. 


3  Id.  &  Ctesiphont.  advers 
Peleg.  Tin;.  2.  c.  iii.  v.  6, 7 


mus,  an  avowed  defender  of  Origen.  Thus 
be  declared  himself  a  catholic  with  respect  to 
the  Trinity,  that  in  other  points  the  reader 
might  not  be  aware  of  him  as  a  heretic."' 

In  answer  to  this  charge,  Ruffinus  declared, 
that  it  was  never  his  intention  to  correct  all 
the  errors  that  were  ascribed  to  Origen ;  that 
the  declaration  he  had  made,  in  his  preface  to 
the  Periarchon,  ought  to  be  restrained  to 
those  errors  only  that  related  to  the  Trinity  ; 
and  that  it  was  very  uncharitable  to  judge  of 
his  faith,  from  the  faith  of  the  author  he  trans- 
lated, and  not  from  his  own  words.  He  then 
declares  his  sentiments  touching  some  parti- 
cular points,  in  which  Origen  was  thought  to 
differ  from  the  church ;  adding,  that  where 
Origen  differed  from  the  catholic  church,  he 
differed  from  Origen. 

Anastasius,  notwithstanding  the  solicita- 
tions of  Marcella,  declined  either  proceeding 
against  Ruffinus,  or  censuring  his  translation, 
till  two  years  after,  when  Jerom,  in  a  new 
version  which  he  published  of  the  same  work, 
undertook  to  prove,  that  several  opinions  of 
Origen  were  truly  heretical,  and  as  such 
ought  to  be  condemned  by  the  church.  As 
to  Ruffinus,  he  inveighed  bitterly  against 
him,  as  if  he  had  translated  that  work  with 
no  other  view  but  to  propagate  the  errors  it 
contained.  Thus  began  the  famous  quarrel 
between  these  two  writers,  which  occasioned 
no  small  disturbance  in  the  church,  some 
siding  with  Jerom  against  Ruffinus,  and 
others  with  Ruffinus  against  Jerom.  Among 
the  former,  the  most  sanguine  were  Theophi- 
lus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  Epiphanius,  bishop 
of  Constantia,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
Anastasius,  bishop  of  Rome.  Theophilus  not 
only  condemned  in  a  council,  which  he  sum- 
moned for  that  purpose,  the  errors  of  Origen, 
but  Origen  himself,  declaring  him  a  heretic, 
and  forbidding  all  under  his  jurisdiction  to 
read,  or  even  keep  his  works  by  them ;  which 
is  the  first  instance  we  have  of  such  prohibi- 
tions. His  example  was  followed  by  Epi- 
phanius, Anastasius,  Venerius,  bishop  of 
Milan,  Chromatins,  bishop  of  Aquileia,  and 
several  others.  But  some,  and  among  the 
rest  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  Chrysos- 
tom,  then  bishop  of  Constantinople,  disap- 
proving the  rash  conduct  of  their  colleagues, 
could  by  no  means  be  induced  to  confirm  the 
sentence  they  had  pronounced ;  which  Epipha- 
nius resented  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  immedi- 
ately separated  himself  from  their  communion. 
Sozomen  adds,  that  he  even  refused  to  pray 
for  young  Theodosius,  while  he  was  danger- 
ously ill,  because  his  mother  Eudoxia  would 
not  banish  from  Constantinople  some  monks 
who  had  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Ori- 
gen.^  Ruffinus  ranks  Epiphanius  among 
those  plagiaries,  who,  borrowing  from  Origen 
all  they  said  or  wrote,  cried  down  his  works, 


>  Id.  apol.  1.  adyers.  Ruff. 


a  Soz.  1.  8.  c.  15. 


im 
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iRuffinus  is  summoned  to  Rome.    Anastasius  separates  himself  from  his  communion. 


[Anastasius. 


in  order  to  deter  others  from  reading  them, 
and  conseq  uently  from  discovering,  that  what 
was  admired  in  them  was  not  their  own.' 

Origen  being  thus  condemned  as  a  heretic, 
near  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  his 
death,  Anastasius,  at  the  instigation  of  Mar- 
cella,  Pammachius,  Oceanus,  and  some  other 
of  Jerom's  friends  in  Rome,  wrote  to  Ruffinus 
complaining  of  his  translation,  and  summon- 
ing him  to  appear,  and  give  an  account  of 
his  faith.  In  answer  to  this  letter,  Ruffinus 
sent  him  a  confession  of  faith  entirely  agree- 
able to  that  of  the  catholic  church,  adding, 
that  he  held  no  other;  that  his  faith  had  been 
sufficiently  tried  in  the  persecution  of  Valens; 
and  that,  as  to  the  translation  of  Origen's 
work,  he  had  there  neither  approved  nor  dis- 
approved, but  barely  related,  the  sentiments 
of  that  writer.  He  modestly  declined  com- 
plying with  the  summons  calling  him  to 
Rome ;  and  concluded  with  declaring,  that 
the  faith  of  the  Roman  church  and  his  were 
one  and  the  same.^  (*) 


»  Hier.  in  Ruff.  1.  2.  c.  6.  1.  3.  c.  7.  &  Ruff,  ad  Orig. 

2  Hier.  in  Ruff.  c.  6,  7.  ep.  16.  78. 

(*)  The  chief  errors  of  Origen  were  concerning  the 
Trinity,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  eternity  of 
hell  torments,  and  the  origin  of  souls.  If  his  works 
were  not  interpolated  by  the  heretics,  as  Ruffinus  pre- 
tended they  were,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine 
what  was  his  real  opinion  with  respect  to  the  Trinity; 
for  in  some  passages  he  seems  to  acknowledge  an 
equality,  and  in  others  to  establish  an  inequality,  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Son.  As  to  the  resurrection, 
he  was  accused  of  not  believing,  that  the  body,  at  least 
the  same  body,  was  to  rise  from  the  dead.  He  denied 
the  eternity  of  hell  torments,  and  held,  that  even  the 
devils  would  repent  in  the  end,  and  be  saved.  He 
maintained  the  souls  to  have  been  created  before  the 
world ;  to  have  been  confined  to  the  bodies,  which 
they  animated,  as  so  many  prisons,  to  e.xpiate  there 
the  sins  which  they  had  committed  ;  to  be  in  perpetual 
motion  passing  from  one  body  to  another,  and  at  last 
to  become  angels.  With  the  three  last  errors  chiefly 
Ruffinus  was  charged  by  St.  Jerom;  and  it  was  to 
clear  himself  from  such  an  imputation,  that,  in  his  an- 
swer to  Anastasius  summoning  him  to  Rome,  he  de- 
clared his  belief  with  respect  to  those  articles,  styling 
his  answer  on  that  account  an  apology.  As  to  the 
Trinity,  those  whom  they  called  Origenists,  were 
allowed,  even  by  their  enemies,  to  be  quite  orthodo.x 
in  their  belief  of  that  mystery.  Touching  the  resur- 
rection, Ruffinus  declared  and  explained  his  faith  in 
such  clear  terms  as  ought  to  have  left  no  room,  even 
for  St.  Jerom,  to  arraign  him  on  that  head.  He  e.x- 
pressed  himself  in  a  manner  no  less  orlhodo.x  with 
respect  to  the  eternity  of  the  pains  of  hell.  But,  as 
to  the  origin  of  souls,  he  owns  himself  to  be  quite  at  a 
loss  what  to  think,  and  what  to  determine,  on  that 
subject,  since  no  particular  opinion  had  been  yet  set- 
tled by  the  church,  and  the  ecclesiastical  writers  disa- 
greed in  that  point  among  themselves  ;  some  believ- 
ing, with  Tertullian  and  Lactantius,  the  souls  to  have 
been  formed  with  the  bodies ;  and  others  maintaining, 
with  Origen,  that  they  were  all  created  before  the 
world  :  as  to  himself,  he  declared,  that  he  held  nothing 
for  certain  but  what  he  was  taught  by  the  church, 
namely,  that  the  souls  as  well  as  the  bodies  proceeded 
from  Ood.  (a)  This  Jerom  called  a  false,  artful,  and 
imposing  confession,  as  if  Ruffinus  did  not  believe 
what  he  professed  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  be- 
lieve; and  Anastasius,  judging  of  his  faith  not  from 
his  own  words,  but  from  those  of  Jerom,  separated 
himself  from  his  communion. 

I  cannot  help  observing  here,  that  Jerom,  whom 
nothing  now  will  satisfy  but  the  condemnation  of 
Origen,  used  a  few  years  before  to  inveigh  with  the 
same  gall  and  bitterness  against  the  enemies  of  that 
writer  as  he  does  now  against  his  friends,  condemn- 
ing with  as  much  acrimony  those  who  accused  him, 
(o)  Ruff,  ad  Anast.  p.  202. 


But  this  confession,  however  orthodox,  did 
not  satisfy  Anastasius,  or  rather  Jerom  and 
his  friends  in  Rome.  They  continued,  says 
Ruffinus,  the  persecution  which  they  had  so 
successfully  begun,  and  with  their  malicious 
suggestions  prevailed  in  the  end  on  Anasta- 
sius to  comply  with  their  unjust  demands;' 
that  is,  I  suppose,  to  separate  himself  from 
his  communion :  for  Anastasius,  in  his  an- 
swer to  a  letter  which  John,  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, had  wrote  in  favor  of  Ruffinus,  acquaints 
that  prelate,  that  he  had  cut  him  off  from  his 
communion,  and  left  him  to  be  judged  by  God 
and  his  own  conscience.  "  As  to  Origen," 
says  he  in  the  same  letter,  "  I  knew  not  before 
who  he  was,  nor  what  he  had  wrote.  Ruf- 
finus has  translated  him  into  our  language ; 
and,  in  doing  so,  what  else  could  he  have  in 
view  but  to  infect  this  church  with  his  perni- 
cious doctrines  1  He  has  expressed  his  own 
sentiments  in  translating  those  of  his  author ; 
and  is  therefore  no  less  guilty  than  Origen 
himself,  whom  we  have  all  condemned."^(*) 


as  he  now  does  those  who  excuse  him.  Origen  had 
been  condemned  in  his  lifetime  by  Demetrius,  bishop 
of  Ale.xandria,  and  by  several  other  bishops  :  and  Je- 
rom, after  telling  us,  in  speaking  of  the  judgment  that 
was  given  against  him,  that  he  had  written  more 
books  than  others  had  time  to  read  ;  and  that  in  the 
number  of  his  volumes  he  had  surpassed  Varro,  and 
the  other  most  eloquent  writers  both  Greek  and  Latin  ; 
adds,  "But  what  reward  did  he  receive  for  so  much 
toil  and  labor?  He  was  condemned  by  the  bishop 
Demetrius  ;  and,  if  we  except  the  bishops  of  Palestine, 
Arabia,  Phcenicia,  and  Achaia,  he  was  condemned  by 
all  the  rest.  Even  Rome  assembled  her  senate  against 
him,  not  because  he  taught  any  new  doctrines,  or  held 
any  heretical  opinions,  which  those  who  snarl  at  him, 
like  so  many  mad  dogs,  would  fain  make  us  believe ; 
but  because  they  could  not  bear  the  bright  rays  of  his 
eloquence  and  knowledge,  and  were  forced  to  be 
dumb  when  he  spoke."  This  passage  is  quoted  by 
Ruffinus,  and  Jerom  himself  owns  it  to  have  been 
copied  from  his  letter  to  Paula,  (a) 

By  the  senate  that  Rome  assembled  against  Origen, 
Jerom  meant,  no  doubt,  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  that 
city:  and  that  he  made  no  account  of  their  judgment, 
sufficiently  appears  from  the  contemptuous  and  ironi- 
cal manner  he  speaks  of  it.  However,  that  father  is 
brought  in  by  Baronius  as  an  evidence  for  infallibility, 
on  account  of  the  regard  which  he  afterwards  paid  to 
the  judgment  of  Anastasius,  styling  it  a  decisive  sen- 
tence. But  Jerom  had  then  changed  his  opinion  ;  and 
Anastasius  only  condemned  what  he  had  condemned 
before ;  so  that  from  the  great  regard  which  Jerom 
showed  on  that  occasion  for  the  judgment  of  Anasta- 
sius, Baronius  can  at  most  conclude,  that  he  thought 
the  popes  infallible  when  they  agreed  with  him;  for 
that  he  thought  them  fallible  when  they  disagreed 
with  him,  is  manifest  from  his  not  acquiescing  in  the 
judgment  of  another  pope  condemning  Origen,  when 
he  himself  had  not  vet  condemned  him. 

(a)  Hier.  vir.  illustr.  c.  51.  Ruff.  1.  2.  p.  225. 

»  Idem  ibid.  a  Concil.  t.  2.  p.  1194. 

(*)  The  same  charge  lies  against  Jerom;  nay,  he 
was  the  more  guilty  of  the  two.  For  he  had  not  only 
translated  many  of  Oriiren's  works,  containing  errors 
no  less  repugnant  to  the  catholic  truths  than  any  in 
the  Periarchon,  but  had  besides  filled  his  comments  on 
the  Scripture,  especially  on  the  epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  with  the  worst  of  Origen's  errors,  namely,  with 
those  relating  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body,' to  the 
pre-existence  of  the  souls,  and  to  the  duration  of  hell- 
torments,  as  is  manifest  from  the  many  passages 
quoted  by  Ruffinus  out  of  the  comments  of  that  father, 
.lerom  found  great  fault  with  Ruffinus,  for  not  confut- 
ing the  errors  which  he  translated  ;  concluding  from 
thence,  that  he  held  the  same  doctrines:  and  yet  he 
was  himself  so  far  from  confuting  in  his  comments  any 
of  Origen's  erroneous  opinions,  that  on  the  contrary 
he  often  delivered  thera  in  such  manner  as  made  many, 


Anastasius.] 


OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 
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The  condemnation  of  Origen  owing  chiefly  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.     The  bishop  of  Aquileia  communicates 
with  Ruffinus,  though  excommunicated  by  Anastasius.     Ruffinus  unjustly  condemned. 


In  the  same  letter  Anastasius  mentions  with 
great  joy  a  decree  of  the  emperor,  that  is,  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  forbidding  the  works 
of  Origen,  and  imposing  severe  penalties  on 
such  as  should  for  the  future  read  or  peruse 
them.(*) 

Such  is  the  account  the  contemporary  writ- 
ers, and  Jerom  himself,  give  us  of  the  con- 
demnation of  Origen,  and  his  interpreter, 
Ruffinus,  very  different  from  that  which  we 
read  in  Baronius,  introducing  his  high  pontiff 
Anastasius  as  acting  the  first  part  on  that 
occasion ;  though  Jerom  tells  us,  in  express 
terms,  that  Anastasius  followed  the  example 
of  Theophilus ;  that  he  condemned  in  the 
west,  what  had  before  been  condemned  in  the 
east  ;•  and  that  Rome  and  all  Italy  owed  their 
deliverance  to  the  letters  of  Theophilus  ;2 
meaning  the  circular  letter,  which  Theophilus 
wrote  to  all  the  catholic  bishops,  acquainting 
them-  that  he  had  condemned  Origen,  and 
prohibited  his  books,  and  exhorting  them  to 
follow  his  example.^  It  was  by  this  letter 
that  Anastasius  was  induced  to  condemn 
Origen  :  for  what  else  could  Jerom  mean  by 
saying,  that  Rome  and  Italy  were,  by  the  let- 
ters of  Theophilus,  delivered  from  the  errors 
of  Origen?  Baronius  could  not  but  know, 
that  the  letter  of  Theophilus  was  addressed 
to  all  the  catholic  bishops,  since  it  is  styled 
by  Theophilus  himself,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
Epiphanius,*  and  by  Epiphanius,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Jerom,*  "  a  general  letter  to  all 
catholics  :"  and  yet  the  annalist  speaks  of  it 
as  directed  to  Anastasius  alone,  in  order  to 
impose  by  that  means  on  his  readers,  and  per- 
suade them,  "that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
submitted  the  sentence  he  had  pronounced  to 

and  St.  Austin  among  the  rest,  believe  them  to  be  his 
own.  (a)  Nay,  in  one  place  he  seems  to  own,  that  he 
held  some  of  Origen's  errors  :(i)  but  ends  what  he 
there  writes  of  him  thus  :  "  If  you  believe  me,  I  never 
was  an  Origenist;  but  if  you  absolutely  insist  upon 
my  having  been  one,  I  now  tell  you,  that  I  am  so  no 
more  ;  and  it  is  to  convince  you  of  this,  that  I  am  be- 
come the  accuser  of  Origen." 

(*)Ruffinus  pretended  this  letter  to  be  supposititious, 
and  to  have  been  forged  by  St.  Jerom,  alleging,  that 
he  could  not  believe  the  bishop  of  Rome  capable  of 
such  a  crying  piece  of  injustice  as  to  condemn  an  in- 
nocent man,  and  condemn  him  in  his  absence.  He 
added,  that  if  Anastasius  had  ever  written  such  a  let- 
ter to  John  of  Jerusalem,  John,  with  whom  he  lived 
in  great  intimacy,  would  have  acquainted  him  with  it, 
which  he  had  not  done.  In  answer  to  this  charge, 
Jerom  refers  him  to  the  archives  of  the  Roman 
church  ;(c)  and  to  Jerom  I  refer  the  Jesuit  Halloix, 
supposing  the  letter  to  have  been  feigned,  though  not 
by  St.  Jerom,  on  account  of  the  following  words,  that 
seem  to  wound  the  pretended  supremacy.  "I  have 
entirely  separated  myself  from  him,"  meaning  Ruf- 
finus :  "  I  will  not  even  know  where  he  is,  or  wliat  he 
is  doing  :  let  him  try,  if  he  pleases,  to  be  absolved  else- 
where." So  that  Anastasius  thought  he  might  be  ab- 
solved elsewhere,  though  condemned  at  Rome.  This 
Halloix,  more  jealous  of  the  papal  supremacy  than  the 
pope  himself,  will  not  allow,  and  therefore  pretends 
the  letter  to  be  supposititious.  But,  since  the  time  of 
Ruffinus,  none  besides  he  ever  questioned  its  au- 
thenticity. 

(a)  Hier.  ep.  89.  (J)  Hier.  ep.  65. 

(c)  Hier.  in  Ruff.  1.  3.  c.  5,  &  6. 

»  Hier.  ep.  78.  a  Id.  ep.  71. 

=>  Id.  ep,  6.  69,  70.  *  Id.  ep.  6. 

5  Id.  ep.  73. 

17 


the  judgment  of  Anastasius,  being  well  ap- 
prised, that  it  could  be  of  no  weight  unless 
confirmed  by  the  first  see."  Had  he  been 
well  apprised  of  this,  I  cannot  think  he  would 
have  pronounced  such  a  sentence,  as  it  is 
very  certain  he  did,  without  the  authority, 
the  advice,  or  even  the  knowledge,  of  the 
"  first  see." 

As  to  Ruffinus,  Anastasius,  it  is  true,  sepa- 
rated himself  from  his  communion ;  but  did 
not  excommunicate  him,  that  is,  as  the  word 
is  now  understood,  did  not  cut  him  off  from 
the  communion  of  the  catholic  church,  as 
Baronius  insinuates.  The  power  of  excom- 
municating him  in  this  sense  was  by  the 
canons  vested  in  his  own  bishop  ;  and  it  is 
manifest  from  Jerom,  that  Chromatius,  then 
bishop  of  Aquileia,  continued  to  communicate 
with  him  after  Anastasius  had  renotmced  his 
communion;  nay,  after  Chromatius  himself 
had  condemned  Origen,  and  the  Origenists,' 
that  is,  those  who  held  the  errors  of  Origen. 
A  plain  proof,  that  the  bishop  Aquileia  did 
not  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  Anastasius 
in  ranking  Ruffinus  among  them.  And  truly 
the  only  charge  brought  against  him  by  Anas- 
tasius, in  his  letter  to  John  of  Jerusalem,  was 
his  having  translated  Origen  into  the  Latin 
tongue,  without  pointing  out  his  errors,  or  of- 
fering any  arguments  to  confute  them.  Thence 
he  was  by  Jerom  induced  to  conclude,  that 
Ruffinus  held  the  same  errors.  "  What  could 
Ruffinus  propose,"  says  he  in  his  letter,  "  by 
translating  Origen  into  the  Roman  language  ? 
Had  he  exposed  the  execrable  errors  his  work 
contains,  and  raised  in  his  readers  that  indig- 
nation which  the  author  deserves,  I  should 
rather  have  praised  than  blamed  him.  But 
he  has  in  his  mind  consented  to  those  errors, 
and  in  translating  the  sentiments  of  Origen 
expressed  his  own."^  This  Ruffinus  denied, 
declaring,  with  the  words  of  Origen,  in  his 
preface  to  the  Periarchon,^  that  he  embraced 
nothing  as  truth,  that  any  ways  differed  from 
the  received  doctrines  of  the  catholic  church  : 
nay,  he  was  so  far  from  defending  any  of 
Origen's  errors,  which  seemed  to  him  repug- 
nant to  the  catholic  truths,  that  in  the  apology 
he  composed  in  defence  of  that  writer,  as 
well  as  in  the  preface  which  he  prefixed  to 
his  translation,  he  undertook  to  prove,  that 
those  errors  were  not  his,  but  had  been  ma- 
liciously inserted  into  his  works,  either  by 
his  enemies  to  eclipse  his  reputation,  or  by 
heretics,  who  had  fathered  upon  him  their  own 
doctrines,  with  a  view  of  recommending  them 
to  the  world  by  the  authority  of  so  great  and 
so  venerable  a  name.*  He  followed  therein 
the  example  of  the  most  eminent  writers,  and 
the  greatest  lights  of  the  church,  namely,  of 
the  martyr  Pamphylus,5  of  Athanasius,®  Ba- 

'  AdoI.  1.  3.  c.  1.  2  Concil.  t.  2.  p.  1194. 

'  Prasf.  ad  Feriarch.  p.  665. 

*  Apol.  pro  Orig.  apud  Hier.  t.  4.  p.  194,  195.  &  prsf. 
ad  Feriarch.  s  Phot.  c.  118. 

6  Athan.  de  Nicaen.  decret.  p.  277.  Concil.  t.  5.  p.  652, 
Phot.  0.  232. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[Anastasius. 


Origen  excused  by  some  of  the  fathers,  and  once  by  Jerom  himself.  The  bishops  of  Africa  apply  to  Anasta- 
sius and  Venerius  of  Milan.  Anastasius  advises  the  bishops  of  Africa  not  to  dissemble  the  cruelties  of  the 
Donatists.     Who  refuse  to  comply  with  his  advice. 


zil,'  his  brother  Gregory  of  Nyssa,^  Gregory 
Nazianzen,3  and  many  others,  who  out  of  the 
great  regard  they  had  for  a  man  of  Origen's 
piety  and  learning,  either  ascribed  to  others 
the  errors  they  found  in  his  works,  or  excused 
them,  by  putting  on  his  words  the  most  cha- 
ritable construction  tliey  could  bear.  Jerom 
himself  had  been  formerly  one  of  Origen's 
greatest  admirers,  had  translated  above  se- 
venty of  his  books,  and  thought  he  could  not 
employ  his  time  better  than  in  enriching  the 
Latin  tongue  with  the  works  of  "  the  best  wri- 
ter and  first  doctor  of  the  church  after  the 
apostles,"'*  as  he  then  styled  him.  As  Ruf- 
finus,  in  his  translation  of  the  Periarchon,  en- 
deavored to  excuse  the  errors  of  Origen,  so 
had  Jerom  done  before  him  in  translating  his 
other  works,  choosing  rather  to  "  veil  and 
excuse,"  than  expose  the  faults  of  one  whom 
in  other  respects  he  so  much  admired.*  But 
this  admiration  being  afterwards  changed  into 
an  open  and  avowed  enmity,  "the  first  d  octor  of 
the  church  after  the  apostles  "  became  at  once 
not  only  an  "  heterodox,  but  an  impious  writ- 
er ;"  all  who  stood  up  in  his  defence  were  ar- 
raigned of  the  same  "  pestilential  doctrines  ;" 
and  what  was  found  amiss  in  his  works  was  no 
longer  "  veiled  or  excused,"  but  set  out  in  the 
worst  light.(*) 

>  Concil.  t.  5.  p.  653. 

2  Phot.  c.  232.  &  Nyss.  in  Cant.  t.  1.  p.  473* 

3  Naz.  or.  31.  *  Hier.  de  nom.  Heb.  p.  299. 
s  Hier.  ep.  6!). 

(*)  Some  of  the  fathers  would  not  allow  even  his 
doctrine  concerning  the  Trinity  to  be  heterodo.x.  For 
some  passages  being  quoted  out  of  his  works  by  the 
Arians  to  confirm  their  opinions,  Basil  and  Nazianzen 
undertook  to  prove,  from  other  passages,  that  his  sen 
tiraents  with  respect  to  the  Trinity  were  quite  ortho- 
dox; and  that  the  Arians  had  either  out  of  malice 
misinterpreted,  or  out  cf  ignorance  misunderstood  his 
meaning,  not  being  capable  of  fathoming  the  depth  of 
his  thoughts,  (a)  It  must  be  owned,  that  Origen,  in 
several  places,  speaks  of  the  Trinity  agreeably  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  church,  acknowledging  "the  Son  to 
have  been  from  the  beginning  in  the  Father  ;  to  be  the 
image  of  the  Father;  to  have  been  begotten  by  him 
from  all  eternity  ;  to  be  the  wisdom  of  God;  to  be  God, 
though  not  the  source  and  origin  of  the  Divinity,  as 
the  Father,  whom  on  that  account  he  styles  Autotheos ; 
to  be  above  all  creatures  ;  to  have  the  same  power  as 
the  Father,  and  to  deserve  the  same  honor  and  wor- 
ship." But  elsewhere  he  uses  expressions  that  can 
no  way  bear  an  orthodox  sense,  namely,  that  "the 
word  is  an  hypostasis  different  from  the  Father;" 
meaning  by  the  word  "hypostasis"  nature  and  sub- 
stance; "that  the  Father  and  Son  are  one  by  concord 
and  union  ;  that  the  Son  is  not  properly  God,  but  call- 
ed God,  because  he  is  the  image  of  the  Divinity  ;  that 
the  Word  and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  made  by  the 
Father";  that  the  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son  ;  that 
the  Son  is  inferior  to  the  Father,  though  far  above  all 
creatures,  as  the  ray  of  the  sun  is  inferior  to  the  sun  ;"' 
and  lastly  "that  the  Son  is  the  minister  of  the  Father." 
In  these  passages  is  contained  a  very  different  doc- 
trine from  that  which  is  laid  down  in  those  I  have 
quoted  above:  and  hence  some  of  the  friends  of  Ori- 
gen, and  among  the  rest  Rutiinus,  concluded  the  latter 
passages  to  have  been  foist('d  in  by  the  Arians,  deny- 
ing the  Divinity  of  the  Word  ;  while  others,  allowing 
them  to  be  Origen'.s,  undertook  to  explain  them  in  a 
catholic  sense,  in  opposition  to  the  Arians  confirming 
their  doctrine  with  the  authority  of  so  eminent  a  wri- 
ter. But  his  enemies,  attending  only  to  the  passages 
where  he  seemed  to  establish  an  inequality  in  the 
Trinity,  not  only  condemned  him  as  a  heretic,  but  all 
who  stood  up  in  his  defence,  or  attempted  tointerpret 
bis  words  iu  a.  catholic  sense.  I 

(a)  Socr.  1.  4.  c.  26.  ! 


But  what  seems  most  of  all  surprising, 
and  quite  unaccountable,  in  the  conduct  of 
that  father,  is,  that  though  he  had  with  so 
mtich  noise  procured  Origen  to  be  condemned 
as  a  heretic,  and  his  books  to  be  prohibited, 
particularly  his  Periarchon,  or,  as  some  will 
have  it,  the  Periarchon  alone,  as  containing 
most  of  his  heretical  tenets  ;  yet,  in  a  private 
letter  to  Paulinus,  he  refers  him  to  that  very 
piece  for  the  decision  of  some  questions  of  the 
greatest  importance,'  But  to  return  to  Anas- 
tasius. 

The  same  year,  401,  in  which  Origen  was 
condemned,  the  churches  of  Africa  being 
greatly  distressed  for  want  of  ecclesiastics, 
the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Carthage,  as- 
sembling under  Aurelius,  bishop  of  that  city, 
resolved  to  despatch  one  of  their  body  into 
Italy,  to  acquaint  Anastasius,  and  Venerius, 
bishop  of  Milan,  with  the  condition  of  the 
African  churches,  and  implore  their  assist- 
ance.2  Which  of  the  bishops  was  charged 
with  this  legation,  or  what  success  attended 
it,  we  are  no  where  told.  But  as  Paulinus, 
who  afterwards  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Ambrose, 
and  belonged  to  the  church  of  Milan,  was  at 
this  time  sent  into  Africa,  and  continued 
there,  some  have  not  improbably  conjectured, 
that  Venerius  at  least  assisted  his  colleagues 
in  Africa  with  a  supply  of  as  many  ecclesias- 
tics as  he  could  spare.  Baronius  supposes 
Anastasius  to  have  relieved  those  churches 
with  the  like  supply  ;  but  this  supposition  he 
builds  upon  the  paternal  care  which  Anasta- 
sius had,  as  universal  pastor,  of  all  the 
catholic  churches,*  which  is  building  on  a 
false  foundation. 

The  same  year  another  council  was  held  at 
Carthage,  consisting  of  all  the  bishops  of 
Africa;  and  Aurelius,  who  presided  in  this,  as 
he  had  done  in  the  former,  opened  it  with  read- 
ing a  letter  from  Anastasius,  exhorting  the 
bishops  of  Africa  no  longer  to  dissemble  the 
cruelties  of  the  Donatists,  who  continued  to 
use  with  great  barbarity  the  catholic  bishops 
and  clergy.''  The  fathers  of  the  council  re- 
turned Anastasius  thanks  for  his  advice  ;  but, 
not  thinking  it  quite  agreeable  to  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity,  they  declined  comply- 
ing with  it.  They  knew  that  their  persecu- 
tors, had  they  complained  of  their  cruelties 
to  the  civil  magistrate,  would  have  been  pun- 
ished with  death,  pursuant  to  a  law  enacted 
against  them,  three  years  before,  by  the  em- 
perors Arcadius  and  Honorius.''  They  there- 
fore chose,  notwithstanding  the  advice  of 
Anastasius,  rather  to  suffer  with  patience  a 
most  cruel  persecution,  than  redeem  them- 
selves from  it  at  so  dear  a  rate.^  In  the  same 
council,  it  was  decreed,  among  other  things, 
that  such  of  the  Donatist  clergy,  as  should 
return  to  the  church,  might  be  admitted,  if 

•  Hier.  ep.  153.  ^  Concil.  t.  2.  p.  1642. 

=>  Bar.  ad  ann.  401,  n.  7. 
•*  Concil.  t.  1.  inter  Concil.  Afr.  c.  33. 
»  Cod.  Theod.  1.  3.  de  episc.  &  cler.  &  Greg.  1. 1,  ep. 
52.  6  Aug.  ep.  127. 
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Anastasiusdies.    Is  greatly  commended  by  Jerom.     Is  honored  as  a  saint.    An  ill-timed  observation  of  Baro- 
nius.     The  election  of  Innocent  commended  by  the  ancients.    He  writes  to  Anysiusof  Thessalonica. 


the  bishop,  who  received  them,  thought  it 
expedient,  to  the  same  rank  which  they  had 
enjoyed  before  their  conversion.  As  a  decree 
had  been  lately  enacted  by  Anastasius,  and 
the  other  Italian  bishops,  excluding  converted 
heretics  from  the  catholic  clergy;'  it  was  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  motives  which  had 
prompted  the  fathers  assembled  at  Carthage 
to  admit  the  Donatists,  that  Aurelius  and  his 
colleagues  wrote  to  Anastasius,  and  not  to  beg 
of  liim  a  dispensation  in  favor  of  the  con- 
verted Donatists,  as  is  ridiculously  supposed 
by  Baronius.2 

This  is  all  I  find  recorded  of  Anastasius, 
by  the  ancient  writers.  He  died  on  the  27th 
of  April,  402,  after  having  held  the  see  of 
Rome  four  years,  one  month,  and  thirteen 
days.  Jerom,  with  whom  he  sided  against 
Ruffinus,  and  the  other  friends  of  Origen,  dis- 
tinguishes him  with  the  title  of  an  eminent 
man.;  and  adds,  "  that  Rome  did  not  deserve 
to  enjoy  him  long,  lest  the  head  of  the  world 
should  be  cut  otf  under  such  a  bishop ;  nay, 
he  was  snatched  away,"  says  he,  "  lest  he 
should  strive  to  ward  off,  with  his  prayers, 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  that  was  already 
pronounced ;  the  Lord  saying  to  Jeremiah, 
pray  not  for  this  people  for  their  good  :  when 
they  fast,  I  will  not  hear  their  cry,"  &c.3 
Jerom  speaks  there  of  the  calamities  that 
befel  Rome  seven  years  after,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Goths,  under  Alaric.  Theophi- 
lus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  not  only  an  avowed 


enemy  to  Origen,  but  a  cruel  persecutor  of  all 
who  stood  up  in  his  defence,  extols  Anasta- 
sius for  his  pastoral  care,  and  indefatigable 
pains,  in  preserving  and  maintaining  the 
purity  of  the  catholic  faith  ;^  alluding,  no 
doubt,  to  his  acting  in  concert  with  him, 
against  Origen,  and  the  pretended  Origentsts. 
Be  that  as  it  will,  Anastasius  is  now  honored 
as  a  saint  by  the  church  of  Rome;  and  the 
honors  paid  him  are  chiefly  owing  to  the 
commendations  of  Jerom  and  Theophilus, 
whose  party  he  so  warmly  espoused.  As  to 
the  writings  of  Anastasius,  mention  is  made 
by  Jerom,  of  several  letters  written  by  him  on 
different  occasions ;  but  that  alone  has  reach- 
ed our  times,  which  he  wrote  to  John,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  and  some  fragments  of  another 
to  one  Ursinus,  on  the  Incarnation.(*) 

Baronius  observes,  at  the  death  of  Syricius,^ 
that  such  popes  as  did  not,  through  sloth  and 
indolence,  exert  the  due  zeal  in  extirpating 
the  heterodox  opinions  that  sprung  up  in  the 
church,  that  is,  such  popes  as  did  not  exter- 
minate all  who  differed  in  opinion  from  them, 
have  been  quickly  cut  off,  to  make  room  for 
other  more  zealous  asserters  of  the  purity  of 
the  faith.  An  ill-timed  observation  !  which  I 
might  retort  here,  were  I  inclined  to  indulge 
such  a  humor,  since  the  indolent  Syricius  en- 
joj'ed  his  dignity  thirteen  years  (and  not  very 
many  have  enjoyed  it  longer)  and  the  very 
zealous  Anastasius  only  four. 


INNOCENT,  THIRTY-NINTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Arcadius,  Honorius,  Theodosius  the  Younger.] 


[Year  of  Christ  402.]  On  the  demise  of 
Anastasius,  Innocent  was  immediately,  and 
with  one  consent,  chosen  by  the  clergy  and 
the  people.6  He  was,  according  to  Anasta- 
sius,'' a  native  of  Albano,  and  the  son  of  an- 
other Innocent ;  but,  according  to  Jerom,  both 
the  son  and  successor  of  Anastasius.^  Theo- 
doret  styles  him  a  man  of  great  address,  and 
a  lively  genius  f  Prosper,  a  worthy  successor 
of  St.  Peter ;'°  and  Austin  distinguishes  him, 
after  his  death,  with  the  title  of  the  Blessed 
Innocent."  Orosius  says,  that  God  withdrew 
that  holy  bishop  from  Rome,  when  the  city 
was  taken,  as  he  did  Lot  from  Sodom ;'-  and 
Jerom,  in  writing  to  Demetrias,  exhorts  her 
to  adhere  steadily  to  the  faith  of  Innocent. '» 
Austin,  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  him  in  the 
name  of  the  council  of  Milevum,  ascribes  his 


«  Concil.  t.  2.  p.  1642. 
'  Hier.  ep.  16.  Jerem.  c. 

xiv.  ver.  11, 12. 
'  Anast.  c.  41. 
'Theod.  1.  5.  c.  35. 
"  Pec.  orig.  c.  9. 
"  Hier.  ubi  supra. 


2  Bar.  ad  ann.  401.  n.  14. 
e  Collect.  Rem.  ab  Hol- 

sten.  p.  45. 
»  Hier.  ep.  S. 
»»  Prosp.  in  Col.  c.  10. 
"Oros.  1.  7.C.  39. 


election  to  a  particular  Providence ;  and  adds, 
that  the  fathers  of  the  Council  thought  it  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  them  to  suggest  to  him 
what  might  be  done  for  the  good  of  the 
church,  since  they  could  not  think  him  capa- 
ble of  hearing  any  thing  of  that  nature  with 
contempt  or  indifference.'^ 

Innocent  was  no  sooner  chosen  and  ordain- 
ed, than  he  wrote  to  Anysius  of  Thessalonica, 
acquainting  him  with  his  election,  and  charg- 
ing him,  as  his  three  immediate  predecessors 
had  done^  with  the  care  of  the  churches  of 

<  Justin,  in  ep.  ad  Menan. 

*  The  two  decretals  that  have  been  transmitted  to 
us  under  his  name  are  evidently  supposititious,  the 
one  being  dated  fourteen  years  before  his  election,  and 
the  other  fourteen  years  after  his  death.  One  of 
these  pretended  decretals  is  addressed  to  the  German 
and  Burgundian  bishops,  though  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  the  Burgundians  were  not  converted 
to  the  Christian  religion  till  many  years  after  his 
death,  till  the  year  436,  if  Socrates  is  to  be  credited,  {a) 
They  are  both  made  up  of  several  passages  taken  from 
the  letters  of  Innocent,  Leo,  Gregory,  and  others  ;  and 
were,  in  all  likelihood,  forged,  as  many  others  have 
been,  by  Isidorus  Mercator. 

(a)   Socr.  1.  7.  C.-30. 

t  Ad  ann.  397,  num.  21.  "  Aug.  ep.  92. 
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Innocent's  letter  to  Victricius.  The  articles  it  contains.  Innocent  thinks  the  marriage  of  a  woman  with  an- 
other man  valid,  while  her  husband  is  still  alive.  The  unchristian  severity  of  one  of  these  articles  ill  ex- 
cused by  Baronius. 


East  Illyricum.'  In  the  end  of  the  following 
year,  403,  the  emperor  Honorius  visited  the 
city  of  Rome ;  and,  during  his  stay  there. 
Innocent  went  frequently  to  wait  on  him,  in 
order  to  obtain,  in  behalf  of  some  bishops, 
and  other  ecclesiastics,  an  exemption  from 
executing  certain  civil  oiFices  hereditary  in 
their  families.  He  succeeded  in  his  suit ;  but 
it  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  uneasi- 
ness.2  Victricius,  Bishop  of  Rouen,  who 
happened  to  be  then  at  Rome,  having  applied 
to  him  for  information,  with  respect  to  the 
practice  and  discipline  of  the  Roman  church. 
Innocent,  to  gratify  him,  and  "  that  he  might 
not  seem  to  approve,  by  his  silence,  the 
abuses  that  prevailed  in  some  churches,"  sent 
him  a  Book  of  Rules,  as  he  styled  it,  con- 
taining several  regulations,  which  had  been 
originally  established,  says  he,  by  the  authori- 
ty of  the  apostles  and  fathers,  but  were  now, 
in  many  places,  either  quite  unknown,  or  ut- 
terly neglected.  He  therefore  entreats  Vic- 
tricius to  communicate  them  to  the  neighbor- 
ing churches  and  bishops,  that  they  might  be 
acquainted  with  the  discipline  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  conform  to  it  in  instructing  the 
new  converted  Christians.^ 

This  Book  of  Rules  contains  thirteen  reg\i- 
lations  relating  to  different  points  of  disci- 
pline, whereof  the  first  forbids,  and  declares 
uncanonical,  the  ordination  of  bishops  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  their 
metropolitans.  The  second  excludes  from 
the  clerical  order  such  as  have  served,  or 
shall  continue  to  serve,  in  war  after  baptism. 
The  third  orders  all  differences  and  disputes, 
arising  among  the  ecclesiastics,  to  be  decided 
by  the  bishops  of  the  provinces,  saving  the 
rights  of  the  Roman  church  ;*  and  commands 
those  to  be  deposed  who  shall  recur  to  other 
tribunals,  except  in  causes  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, when,  after  the  bishops  have  given 
sentence,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  apostoli- 
cal see,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  council, 
meaning,  no  doubt,  the  council  of  Sardica.'' 
The  three  next  relate  to  those  who  shall  have 
married  a  widow,  a  woman  that  has  been 
divorced,  or  a  second  wife,  either  before  or 
after  baptism  ;  and  they  are  all  alike  declared 
incapable  of  being  ever  admitted  among  the 
clergy.  The  seventh  forbids  bishops  to  or- 
dain clerks  of  another  church,  without  the 
permission  of  their  own  bishops,  or  to  admit 
those  to  serve  one  church  who  have  been  de- 
posed in  another.  The  eighth  allows  the 
Novatians  and  Donatists,  who  return  to  the 
church,  to  be  re-admitted  by  the  bare  imposi- 
tion of  hands ;  but  subjects  those  to  a  long 
penance,  who  had  quitted  the  church  to  be  re- 
baptized  by  them.  The  ninth  relates  to  the 
celibacy  of  the  priests  and  deacons,  who  are 
debarred  by  it  from  all  commerce  with  their 


'  Coll.  Rom,  p.  46,  47.  a  Cone.  t.  2.  p.  1252. 

3  Ibid.  p.  1249.  ■•  See  above,  p.  120,  121. 

♦  In  some  editions  this  clause  is  wanting. 


wives,  after  ordination.  The  inferior  clergy 
were  allowed  to  marry  ;  but  Innocent,  by  the 
tenth  article  of  the  present  letter,  excepts 
those  who,  before  they  were  admitted  among 
the  clergy,  had  lived  in  monasteries,  and  pro- 
fessed continence  there ;  it  being  fit,  says  he, 
they  should  observe  in  a  higher  rank  what 
they  had  observed  when  only  monks.  In  the 
same  article  he  observes,  that  those  who  had 
lost  their  virginity  before  marriage,  did  not 
receive  the  blessing  of  the  church  when  they 
afterwards  married ;  and  that  it  was  the  an- 
cient practice  of  the  church,  that  such  as  had 
lost  it  before  baptism,  should  promise,  before 
they  were  admitted  to  the  clerical  order,  never 
to  marry.  The  eleventh  forbids  those  to  be 
ordained  who  were  not  exempted  from  all 
civil  offices  and  employments,  such  ofiices  di- 
verting them  from  the  functions  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  sometimes  obliging  them  to  exhibit 
shows  and  public  sports,  of  which  the  devil 
was,  without  all  doubt,  the  author  and  pro- 
moter. The  twelfth  forbids  women,  who 
have  married  a  second  husband,  their  first 
being  still  alive,  to  be  admitted  to  repentance, 
or  allowed  to  do  penance,  till  one  of  the  two 
dies.  The  same  discipline  is  to  be  observed, 
according  to  this  article,  with  respect  to  the 
virgins,  who,  after  consecrating  their  virginity 
to  Jesus  Christ,  shall,  either  by  a  public  mar- 
riage, or  by  private  fornication,  violate  the 
faith  they  had  pledged  to  their  immortal 
Spouse. 

Baronius,'  to  answer  the  objections  which 
some  innovators,  as  he  is  pleased  to  style 
them,  have  offered  against  the  unchristian 
severity  of  this  article,  tells  us,  that  the  re- 
pentance of  such  a  virgin  can  by  no  means  be 
sincere,  so  long  as  she  continues  with  the 
man  she  married ;  which  is  quite  foreign  to 
the  purpose,  since  Innocent  excludes  her  from 
repentance,  not  only  so  long  as  she  lives  with 
him,  but  so  long  as  he  lives.  Innocent  knew 
what  Baronius  seems  not  to  have  known  ; 
namely,  that  the  marriage  of  virgins,  however 
solemnly  consecrated,  held  good,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  the  Roman  church  ;2 
and,  consequently,  that  they  could  not  aban- 
don their  husbands;  and  hence  he  would  not 
admit  them  to  repentance,  or  the  participation 
of  the  sacred  mysteries,  till  the  death  of  their 
husbands ;  which  was  keeping  them,  as  it 
were,  in  a  state  of  excommunication,  without 
any  possible  means  of  redeeming  themselves 
from  it.  And  it  is  this  uncharitable  severity, 
which  some  divines  of  the  reformed  churches 
have  deservedly  blamed.  Baronius  stigma- 
tizes such  marriages  with  the  name  of  adul- 
tery ;  but  he  confounds  the  time  of  Innocent 
with  his  own ;  for  in  his  time,  the  vow  of 
chastity  was  declared  a  true  marriage,  and, 
consequently,  every  subsequent  marriage  void 
and  null ;  but,  in  Innocent's  time,  the  mar- 


>  Bar.  ad  ann.  404.  num.  130. 

a  See  Natal.  Alex.  hist,  eccles.t.  10.  p.  14. 
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Letter  of  the  council  of  Carthage  to  Innocent.    Innocent  writes  to  the  Bishops  of  Spain.     Chrysostoin,  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  recurs  to  Innocent. 


riage  of  a  sacred  virgin  was  held  valid,  though 
commonly  deemed  sinful.  Whether  it  be  sin- 
ful or  no,  or  whether  a  vow  of  that  kind  can 
be  lawfully  made,  I  shall  not  take  upon  me 
to  determine  here;  but  I  am  very  confident, 
that  of  most  persons,  who  debar  themselves 
by  a  solemn  vow  from  ever  marrying,  we  may 
say,  with  the  fathers  of  the  eighth  council  of 
Toledo,  "  That  they  had  better  break  a  vow, 
which  they  had  rashly  made,  than  fill  up,  by 
observing  it,  the  measure  of  their  sins." 

But  to  return  to  the  letter  :  the  thirteenth 
and  last  article  will  have  those  virgins  to  do 
penance  for  some  time,  who  shall  marry  after 
having  promised  to  live  virgins,  though  they 
had  not  yet  received  the  sacred  veil.'  This 
letter  has  been  inserted  by  Diony  sius  Exiguus, 
in  his  code  of  the  Roman  church,  and  is  quoted 
by  the  second  council  of  Tours,  held  in  567,^ 
and  by  several  other  councils.^  (*) 

Ih  the  year  404,  Austin  wrote  to  Innocent, 
in  the  name  of  the  bishops  assembled  in  coun- 
cil at  Carthage,  entreating  him  to  apply  to 
Honorius  for  new  laws  against  the  Donatists  ; 
whose  cruelties  towards  the  orthodox,  if  not 
magnified  by  Austin,''  are  scarce  to  be  match- 
ed in  history.  The  emperor  hearkened  to  In- 
nocent's remonstrances,  and  severe  laws  being 


»  Cone.  t.  2.  p.  1249—1252.       a  Concil.  t.  5.  p.  858,  & 

3  See  Blond.  Deer.  p.  55.  866. 

(*)  And  yet  some  have  been  induced,  by  the  date  it 
bears,  to  question  its  authenticity.  For  it  is  dated  the 
15th  of  February,  404.  Now,  it  is  manifest,  say  they, 
from  the  letter  itself,  that  Victricius  was  at  Rome 
while  the  emperor  Honorius  was  there  ;  and  it  is  no 
less  certain,  that  Honorius  did  not  arrive  at  Rome  till 
the  month  of  December,  403.  If  therefore  Victricius 
was  at  Rome  in  December,  403,  it  is  not  at  all  proba- 
ble, that  Innocent  should  have  written  to  him  on  the 
15th  of  February,  404.  To  solve  this  difficulty,  some 
suppose  Victricius  to  have  applied  to  Innocent,  while 
he  was  still  at  Rome  ;  and  Innocent,  instead  of  inform- 
ing him,  as  he  might,  by  word  of  mouth,  to  have  given 
him  in  writing  the  desired  instructions,  that,  having 
thus  more  weight,  they  might  the  more  readily  be  com- 
plied witli  by  other  bishops.  But  it  is  manifest,  from 
Innocent's  words,  that  his  letter  was  an  answer  to 
one  from  Victricius  ;  and  we  cannot  well  suppose  Vic- 
tricius, wlio  was  at  Rome  in  December,  to  have  re- 
turned to  Rouen,  to  have  written  from  thence  to  In- 
nocent, and  Innocent  to  have  returned  him  so  full  an 
answer  by  the  15th  of  the  following  January.  We 
may  conclude  the  year  to  have  been,  by  some  mistake, 
altered,  and  404,  inserted  in  the  date  instead  of  405, 
since  the  letter  could  not  be  written  earlier,  as  I  have 
just  observed,  than  the  month  of  January  (if  January 
was  the  true  month)  of  the  latter  year;  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  think  it  was  written  later.  The  mistake 
as  to  the  year  might  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
transcriber's  omitting  P.  C.  "  Post  Consulatum  Ho- 
norii,"  and  thereby  confounding  the  year  of  the  em- 
peror's si.xth  consulship,  404,  with  the  year  after  it, 
405.  Such  omissions  frequently  occur,  and  have  led 
writers,  not  aware  of  them,  into  great  mistakes,  in 
point  of  chronology,  or  made  them  suspect,  nay,  and 
condemn,  as  spurious,  the  most  authentic  pieces  of 
history.  This  letter,  in  some  editions,  bears  no  date  ; 
and  F.  Labb§  assures  us,  that  he  has  seen  a  manu- 
script copy  of  it,  in  which  the  date  was  wanting. 
Some  therefore  suppose  the  date  to  have  been  after- 
wards added,  nay,  and  the  whole  conclusion  of  the 
letter.  For  Innocent  closes  it  by  saying,  that  the  ob- 
servance of  the  rules  it  contains  will  banish  all  ambi- 
tion among  the  bishops,  compose  all  difterences,  pre- 
vejit  all  schisms,  and  leave  no  room  for  the  devil  to 
iiisult  the  tlock  of  Christ.  A  conclusion  taken  proba- 
bly from  some  other  piece,  and  not  at  all  adapted  or 
applicable,  with  truth,  to  this. 

<  Aug.  ep.  50. 


issued  against  them,  they  began  by  that 
means  to  be  convinced  of  their  errors,  and  to 
return  daily  in  great  numbers  to  the  unity  of 
the  church.  This  is  what  we  read  in  one  of 
Austin's  letters ;'  for  the  Donatists,  as  he 
would  make  us  believe,  finding  themselves 
persecuted,  began  to  inquire,  which  they  had 
never  done  before,  into  the  grounds  of  the  re- 
ligion, for  which  they  suffered.  This  inquiry 
had  the  desired  effect ;  their  eyes  were  opened ; 
they  discovered  the  errors  of  their  sect ;  and, 
being  sensible  of  their  folly  in  foregoing  any 
temporal  advantage,  or  exposing  themselves 
to  the  least  inconvenience,  for  the  sake  of  such 
a  religion,  they  sincerely  abjured  it,  and  zeal- 
ously embraced  the  catholic  faith.  An  inge- 
nious terifl,  I  must  own,  to  excuse,  nay,  and  to 
authorize  and  sanctify  the  greatest  barbarities ! 
But  daily  experience  teaches  us,  that  perse- 
cution has  a  contrary  effect,  and  that  the  more 
men  are  persecuted,  the  more  obstinately  they 
adhere  to  the  opinions,  however  absurd,  for 
which  they  suffer ;  witness  the  great  number 
of  martyr-s  which  almost  every  church,  as  well 
as  the  catholic,  can  boast  of.  And,  where  it 
has  not  that  effect,  the  most  it  can  do  is  to 
make  men  become  hypocrites,  and  profess  a 
religion  they  do  not  believe ;  but  scarce  ever 
changes  their  hearts,  or  brings  any  to  a  sincere 
and  efficacious  assent  to  a  faith  which  is  thus 
violently  forced  on  their  minds. 

About  the  same  time,  or  not  long  after,  In- 
nocent wrote  to  the  bishops  of  Spain;  and 
the  chief  articles  of  his  letter  were  :  1.  That 
they  ought  to  cut  off  from  their  communion 
such  of  their  brethren  as  refused  to  communi- 
cate with  Symphosius,  Dictinius,  and  other 
bishops,  who,  having  renounced  the  errors  of 
Priscillian,  had  been  re-admitted  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  by  the  council  held  at 
Toledo,  in  the  year  400.^  2.  That  those 
bishops  should  be  deposed  who  had  been  or- 
dained without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
their  mertropolitan.  3.  That  such  as  pre- 
sumed to  ordain  against  the  canons  should  be 
likewise  deposed,  and  all  who  had  been  thus 
ordained  by  them. 

Chrysostom,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, having  been  unjustly  deposed  in 
403,  and  driven  from  his  see  by  Theophilus, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  council  ad 
Quercum,  or  at  the  Oak,  near  Chalcedon,  had, 
upon  his  return  to  Constantinople,  insisted 
upon  a  council  being  summoned,  to  make  his 
innocence  the  more  plainly  appear  to  the 
world.  This  Theophilus,  and  the  bishops  of 
his  party,  not  only  strenuously  opposed,  but, 
by  the  great  interest  they  had  at  court,  pre- 
vailed upon  the  emperor  Arcadius  to  drive 
him  from  Constantinople  a  second  time,  and 
banish  him  to  Cucusus,  an  inhospitable  place 
in  Cilicia.  The  news  of  these  last  proceed- 
ings had  not  yet  reached  Rome,  when  Theo- 
philus sent  one  of  his  lectors  with  a  letter  to 


'  Idem.  ibid. 
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2  See  above,  p.  114. 
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Innocent,  acquainting  him,  that  he  had  de- 
posed Chrysostom.  As,  in  this  letter,  Theo- 
philus observed  an  entire  silence  with  re- 
spect to  the  motives  that  had  prompted  him  to 
take  such  a  step,  Innocent  prudently  forbore 
returning  him  an  answer.  There  happened  to 
be  then  at  Rome  a  deacon  of  the  church  of 
Constantinople,  who,  hearing  what  Theophi- 
lus had  written,  went  immediately,  and  warn- 
ed Innocent  to  be  upon  his  guard,  entreating 
him,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  proceed  but 
with  the  utmost  caution,  in  so  nice  and  im- 
portant an  affair,  and  assuring  him,  that  the 
truth  could  not  remain  long  undiscovered. 
Accordingly,  in  three  days,  Pansovius,  and 
three  other  bishops,  arrived  at  Rome,  with 
three  letters  for  Innocent :  namely,  one  from 
Chrysostom  himself,  another  from  the  bishops 
of  his  communion,  and  the  third  from  the 
whole  clergy  of  Constantinople.  Chrysostom, 
in  his  letter,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  his 
works,  and  in  those  of  Palladius,  who  wrote 
the  history  of  his  persecution,  after  giving 
Innocent  an  account  of  the  storm  his  enemies 
had  raised  against  him,  entreats  him  to  de- 
clare such  wicked  proceedings  void  and  null, 
to  pronounce  all  who  had  any  share  in  them 
punishable,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
laws,  and  to  continue  to  him  the  marks  of  his 
charity  and  communion.  In  the  title  and 
close  of  the  letter,  he  addresses  himself  to  one, 
but  every  where  else  to  more  persons,  the 
letter  having  been  written,  as  appears  from 
the  copy  in  Palladius,"  not  to  Innocent  alone, 
but  to  him,  to  Venerius  of  Milan,  and  Chro- 
matins of  Aquileia,  bishops  of  the  three  chief 
sees  in  the  west. 

Innocent,  acting  with  his  usual  prudence 
and  circumspection,  in  his  answers  to  the 
above-mentioned  letters,  declared,  that  he  ad- 
mitted the  bishops  of  both  parties  to  his  com- 
munion, from  which  he  could  exclude  no  man 
till  he  was  lawfully  judged  and  condemned ; 
and  that  therefore,  to  compose  all  differences, 
and  leave  no  room  for  complaints  on  either 
side,  it  was  fit  a  council  should  be  assembled, 
consisting  of  the  western  as  well  as  the  east- 
ern bishops.  The  other  bishops  of  Italy,  to 
whom  Chrysostom  had  written,  returned 
much  the  same  answer,-  following  therein  the 
advice,  which  Clirysostom  himself  had  given 
to  the  bishops  of  his  party  :  namely,  that  they 
sliould  communicate  with  his  enemies,  to  pre- 
vent divisions  in  the  church,  but  not  sign  his 
condemnation,  because  he  did  not  think  him- 
self guilty.'  Innocent's  answer  to  Theophilus 
was  in  words  to  the  same  effect.  His  letter 
to  Chrysostom  was  carried  into  the  east  by 
Demetrius,  bishop  of  Pessinus,  who  took  care 
to  show  it  every  where,  to  the  end  it  might 
be  every  where  known,  that  tlie  Roman  church 
still  communicated  with  that  holy  bishop.'' 

A  few  days  after  Innocent  had  answered 


«  Pall.  Dial.  c.  2. 
3  Idem.  ib. 


"  Idem.  ib.  c.  8. 
*  Idem.  ib.  c.  3. 


Chrysostom's  letter,  Petrus,  one  of  Theophi- 
lus' presbyters,  and  Martyrius,  deacon  of 
the  church  of  Constantinople,  arrived  at 
Rome,  w^ith  letters  from  Theophilus,  and  the 
acts  of  Chrysostom's  deposition  by  the  coun- 
cil ad  Quercum.  From  these  it  appeared, 
that  the  council  had  consisted  of  thirty-six 
bishops,  whereof  twenty-nine  were  Egyp- 
tians, and  over  these  Theophilus  had,  as 
their  metropolitan,  too  great  an  influence ; 
that  Chrysostom  had  been  condemned  with- 
out being  heard,  and  that  nothing  had  been 
laid  to  his  charge  deserving  so  severe  and  ex- 
emplary a  punishment.  Innocent,  therefore, 
having  read  them,  with  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion, answered  Theophilus  in  a  few  words; 
that  he  was  determined,  as  he  had  notified  to 
him  by  his  former  letter,  to  communicate 
both  with  him  and  his  brother  John ;  that  he 
could  by  no  means  depart  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  latter,  till  he  was  lawfully  judged 
and  condemned  ;  that  a  council  was  to  be 
soon  held,  before  which  it  was  incumbent 
upon  Theophilus  to  make  good  his  charge, 
and  the  steps  he  had  hitherto  taken,  by  the 
canons  and  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
since  the  Roman  church  admitted  no  others.' 
With  this  letter,  Petrus  and  Martyrius  re- 
turned to  Constantinople,  whence  arrived  at 
Rome,  soon  after  their  departure  from  that 
city,  Theoctecnus,  a  presbyter  of  the  church 
of  Constantinople,  and  one  of  Clirysostom's 
friends,  with  letters  from  twenty-five  bishops, 
informing  Innocent  that  Chrysostom  had  been 
driven  a  second  time  from  his  see ;  that  he 
had  been  conducted  by  a  band  of  soldiers  to 
Cucusus,  and  confined  to  that  place;  and 
that  the  great  church  had  been  consumed  by 
fire,  the  very  day  he  was  carried  out  of  Con- 
stantinople. Innocent  was  greatly  affected 
with  this  account,  and  shed  many  tears  in 
reading  it.  But  as  these  troubles  and  disor- 
ders were  fomented  by  some  great  men  at  the 
court  either  of  Arcadius  or  Honorius,  and  a 
misunderstanding  was  then  subsisting  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  or  their  ministers,  he 
concluded  that  his  endeavors  towards  the  re- 
storing of  peace  and  unity  would  prove  un- 
successful, and  might  even  blow  the  fire, 
which  already  burned  with  so  much  violence, 
into  a  greater  flame.  On  these  considera- 
tions he  wisely  forbore  making  any  applica- 
tion for  the  present  to  Honorius,  and  only 
sent  letters  of  communion  to  Chrysostom, 
and  the  bishops,  who  had  espoused  liis  cause.^ 
These  letters  were  delivered  to  Theoctecnus, 
who  was  scarce  gone,  when  one  Paternus, 
who  styled  himself  a  presbyter  of  the  church 
of  Constantinople,  arrived  at  Rome,  with  let- 
ters from  Acacius,  who  had  been  intruded 
into  the  see  of  Constantinoj)le,  and  from  some 
other  bishops  of  his  party,  charging  Chrysos- 
tom with  setting  fire  to  the  Basilic,  or  Great 
Church.     So  barefaced  a  calumny  provoked 


^  Idem.  ib. 
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Innocent  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  would  nei- 
ther hear  Paternus,  nor  return  an  answer  to 
the  letters  he  had  brought. 

In  the  meantime,  a  most  cruel  persecution 
was  raised  at  Constantinople,  against  Chry- 
sostom's friends,  refusing  to  communicate 
with  Acacius,  Theophilus,  and  Porphyrius, 
who  had  intruded  himself  into  the  vacant  see 
of  Antioch,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  canons, 
maintained,  by  force  of  arms,  the  dignity  he 
had  usurped.  This  persecution  was  carried 
on  under  a  Christian  emperor,  with  as  much 
cruelty  as  any  had  ever  been  under  the  most 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  Christian  name. 
The  pretence  they  made  use  of  was  to  dis- 
cover the  authors  of  the  late  fire ;  and  as  the 
imperial  oflUcers  chiefly  suspected,  or  pre- 
tended to  suspect,  Chrysostom's  friends, 
Optatus,  who  was  then  prefect  or  governor 
of  ^Constantinople,  and  a  pagan,  laid  hold 
of  that  opportunity  to  vent  upon  them  the 
implacable  hatred  he  bore  to  the  religion 
they  professed.  Many,  therefore,  without 
distinction  of  sex  or  condition,  were,  by 
his  orders,  dragged  to  the  public  gaols,  and 
confined  there  to  dungeons;  others  tormented 
with  such  barbarity  as  to  expire  on  the  rack ; 
and  great  numbers,  after  having  undergone 
repeated  tortures,  stripped  of  all  their  effects, 
and  banished  to  the  most  remote  and  desolate 
places  of  the  empire. 

At  the  same  time  the  emperor  Arcadius, 
strangely  prepossessed  against  Chrysostom, 
and  those  of  his  communion,  caused  two 
edicts  to  be  published  ;  the  one  directed  to  the 
governors  of  the  provinces,  whom  he  strictly 
enjoined  not  to  suffer,  in  their  respective  juris- 
dictions, any  private  assemblies  or  meetings 
of  persons,  who,  despising  the  churches,  wor- 
shipped elsewhere,  lest  they  should  seem  to 
communicate  with  the  most  reverend  prelates 
of  the  holy  law,  Arsacius,  Theophilus,  and 
Porphyrius.  The  other  commanded  such  bi- 
shops as  refused  to  communicate  with  them, 
to  be  driven  from  their  sees,  and  their  effects 
to  be  seized.  The  persecution,  which  still 
raged,  though  it  was  soon  after  stopped  at 
the  remonstrances  of  Studius,  the  praefectus 
praetorio,  and  the  severity,  with  which  the  two 
imperial  edicts  were  put  in  execution,  drove 
great  numbers,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity, 
from  Constantinople,  and  the  provinces  sub- 
ject to  Arcadius.  Among  the  former  were 
Cyriacus,  bishop  of  Synnada,  Eulysius  of 
Apamea,  in  Bithynia,  Palladius  of  Helenopo- 
lis,  Germanus,  a  presbyter,  and  Cassianus,  a 
deacon,  who  afterwards  embraced  the  monas- 
tic life,  and  became  famous  for  his  ascetic 
writings.  Eulysius  brought  letters  to  Inno- 
cent from  fifteen  bishops  of  Chrysostom's 
communion,  acquainting  him  with  the  deplor- 
able state  of  the  Constantinopolitan  church, 
and  one  from  Anysius  of  Thessalonica,  de- 
claring, that  in  the  present  tinhappy  divisions 
he  had  resolved  to  conform  entirely  to  the 


sentiments  of  the  Roman  church.  Germanus 
and  Cassianus  likewise  delivered  letters  to 
Innocent,  written  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
clergy  of  Constantinople,  and  giving  him  an 
account  of  the  persecution  that  still  raged, 
and  of  the  cruel  treatment  their  bishop  had 
met  with.'  Innocent,  in  his  answer  to  this 
letter,  expresses,  in  the  most  pathetic  terms, 
his  concern  for  the  unhappy  state  of  that 
church,  and  their  sufferings ;  he  encourages 
them  to  bear,  with  patience,  their  present 
tribulation  and  afflictions,  nay,  and  with  joy, 
since  it  is  for  the  sake  of  justice  they  suffer, 
and  are  thus  persecuted :  he  complains  of  the 
undue  deposition  of  his  colleague,  and  instal- 
lation of  another  in  his  lifetime,  which  he 
shows  to  be  against  the  canons  of  the  council 
of  Nice,  the  only  canons  admitted  and  obeyed 
by  the  Roman  church  :  he  concludes  with  in- 
forming them,  that  as  he  had  always  thought 
it  necessary,  that  an  oecumenical  council 
should  assemble,  he  had  long  considered,  and 
was  still  considering,  by  what  means  it 
might  be  assembled,  since  a  council,  and  no- 
thing else,  could  appease  so  violent  a  storm, 
and  restore  to  the  church  the  so  much  wished 
for  tranquillity .2 

Two  presbyters  in  the  mean  time  came  to 
Rome  from  the  east,  Domitianus  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  Vallagus,  of  Nisibis  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  brought  with  them  the  original 
acts,  which  they  had  purchased  with  a  large 
sum  of  the  imperial  officers,  containing  an 
authentic  detail  of  the  cruelties  which  some 
women  of  quality  had  been  made  to  endure 
for  not  communicating  with  Arsacius,  and  the 
bishops  of  his  faction.  With  these  the  good 
bishop  was  so  deeply  affected,  that  he  could 
no  longer  forbear  applying  to  Honorius,  who, 
at  his  request,  wrote  immediately  to  Arcadius 
a  very  pressing  and  friendly  letter  in  favor  of 
Chrysostom,  and  those  of  his  communion. 
At  the  same  time  he  issued  an  order  for  con- 
vening a  council  of  the  western  bishops,  who, 
meeting  soon  after  at  Rome,  drew  up  an  ad- 
dress, which  they  sent  to  Ravenna,  where 
the  emperor  then  was,  earnestly  entreating 
him  to  interpose  anew  his  good  offices  with 
his  brother  Arcadius,  that  an  oecumenical 
council  might  be  allowed  to  assemble  at 
Thessalonica,  in  order  to  compose  the  present 
differences,  which  had  already  produced  a 
misunderstanding  between  the  eastern  and 
western  churches,  and  might  in  the  end  bring 
on  an  entire  separation.  Honorius,  in  com- 
pliance with  their, request,  wrote  a  third  letter 
to  Arcadius  (for  he  had,  it  seems,  written 
already  a  second),  and  at  the  same  time  one  to 
Innocent,  desiring  him  to  appoint  five  bishops, 
two  presbyters  of  the  Roman  church,  and  one 
deacon,  to  carry  his  letter  into  the  east,  think- 


1  PaU.  ubi  supra.  Soz.  1.  8.  c.  26.    Hist.   Lausiac. 
c.  121. 

2  Soz.  ubi  supra,  &  ep.  Rom.  Pont.  Inn.  15. 
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ing  that  such  a  legation  would  add  no  small 
weight  to  his  mediation.  The  letter  to  Ar- 
cadius  was  in  the  following  terms : 

"  This  is  the  third  time  I  write  to  your 
meekness  (ad  mansuetudinem  tuam)  entreat- 
ing you  to  correct  and  rectify  the  iniquitous 
proceedings  that  have  been  carried  on  against 
John,  bishop  of  Constantinople.  But  no- 
thing, I  find,  has  been  hitherto  done  in  his 
behalf.  Having  therefore  much  at  heart  the 
peace  of  the  church,  which  will  be  attended 
with  that  of  our  empire,  I  write  to  you  anew 
by  these  holy  bishops  and  presbyters,  ear- 
nestly desiring  you  to  command  the  eastern 
bishops  to  assemble  at  Thessalonica.  The 
western  bishops  have  sent  five  of  their  body, 
two  presbyters  of  the  Roman  church,  and  one 
deacon,  all  men  of  the  strictest  equity,  and 
quite  free  from  the  bias  of  favor  and  hatred. 
These  I  beg  you  would  receive  with  that  re- 
gard which  is  due  to  their  rank  and  merit:  if 
they  find  John  to  have  been  justly  deposed, 
they  may  separate  me  from  his  communion; 
and  you  from  the  communion  of  the  orientals, 
if  it  appears  that  he  has  been  unjustly  deposed. 
The  western  bishops  have  very  plainly  ex- 
pressed their  sentiments,  in  the  many  letters 
they  have  written  to  me  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  dispute.  Of  these  I  send  you  two,  the 
one  from  tlie  bishop  of  Rome,  the  other  from 
the  bishop  of  Aquileia ;  and  with  them  the 
rest  agree.  One  thing  I  must  above  all  beg 
of  your  meekness  ;  that  you  oblige  Theophi- 
lus  of  Alexandria  to  assist  at  the  council, 
how  averse  soever  he  may  be  to  it ;  for  he  is 
said  to  be  the  first  and  chief  author  of  the 
present  calamities.  Thus  the  synod,  meeting 
with  no  delays  or  obstructions,  will  restore 
peace  and  tranquillity  in  our  days."' 

With  these  letters  the  legates  set  out  from 
Rome,  attended  by  the  above-mentioned  pre- 
lates, Demetrius,  Cyriacus,  Eulysius,  and 
Palladius  ;  and,  sailing  for  Greece,  put  in  at 
Athens,  with  a  design  to  pursue  their  voyage 
to  Thessalonica,  having  letters  from  Innocent 
to  Anysius,  bishop  of  that  city.  But  at 
Athens  they  were,  to  their  great  surprise, 
stopped  and  detained  by  a  military  tribune, 
who  let  them  know  that  they  must  not  touch 
at  Thessalonica ;  and  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointed a  centurion  as  a  guard  over  them, 
strictly  enjoining  him  not  to  suffer  them, 
under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  approach 
that  city.  Soon  after,  the  tribune  parted 
them,  and  putting  them  on  board  two  vessels, 
ordered  the  mariners  to  convey  them  straight 
to  Constantinople.  Anysius  communicated 
with  Chrysostom,  as  I  have  observed  above; 
and  it  was,  without  all  doubt,  on  this  con- 
sideration that  the  legates  were  not  allowed 
to  set  foot  in  his  diocess.  They  arrived  at 
Constantinople  the  third  day  after  they  had 
left  Athens,  but  starved  with  hunger ;  for  the 

'Pall.  ibid. 


tribune  had  neither  supplied  them  with  pro- 
visions when  they  embarked,  nor  allowed 
them  time  to  supply  themselves  ;  so  that  they 
had  tasted  no  kind  of  victuals  during  the 
three  days  they  were  at  sea.  On  their  ar- 
rival at  Constantinople,  they  were  not  suffered 
to  come  ashore,  but  ordered  to  a  castle  on  the 
Thracian  coast  called  Athyra,  where  they 
were  all  closely  confined,  the  legates  in  one 
common  room,  and  the  other  bishops  in  so 
many  separate  cells.  As  the  people  of  Con- 
stantinople were  most  zealously  attached  to 
Chrysostom,  the  emperor  apprehended,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  reason,  that  their  enter- 
ing the  city,  and  conversing  publicly  there, 
might  be  attended  with  uncommon  disturb- 
ances and  commotions ;  and  therefore  thought 
it  advisable  to  keep  them  at  a  distance,  and 
under  confinement.  They  had  not  been  long 
thus  confined,  when  they  were  ordered,  they 
knew  not  by  whom,  to  deliver  the  letters 
they  had  brought.  But  neither  by  this  per- 
son, whoever  he  was,  nor  by  several  others, 
who  were  successively  sent  on  the  same 
errand,  could  they  be  prevailed  upon  to  part 
with  them,  alleging,  that  letters  from  an  em- 
peror ought  to  be  delivered  to  none  but  an 
emperor. 

As  they  continued  firm  and  unshaken  in 
this  resolution,  one  Valerian,  a  military  tri- 
bune, was  at  last  called  in,  and  ordered  to 
employ  the  rhetoric  peculiar  to  his  profession, 
since  no  other  could  prevail.  Valerian  ac- 
cordingly, after  a  short  preamble,  proceeded 
to  violence;  and,  seizing  them,  took  the  let- 
ters by  force,  having  in  the  struggle  wounded 
one  of  the  bishops  in  the  hand.  The  next 
day  they  were  visited  by  a  person,  who,  with- 
out acquainting  them  who  he  was,  or  by 
whom  sent,  offered  them  a  very  considerable 
sum,  on  condition  they  would  communicate 
with  Atticus,  who,  upon  the  death  of  Arsacius, 
had,  by  the  bishops  of  his  faction,  been  in- 
truded in  his  room.  Upon  their  rejecting,  as 
they  did,  with  the  utmost  indignation,  this 
offer.  Valerian,  who  was  present,  conducted 
them  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  seaside,  and 
there  put  them  on  board  an  old  leaky  vessel, 
having  first,  with  a  large  bribe,  prevailed 
upon  the  commander,  as  they  were  informed, 
to  engage  his  word,  that  they  should  not  out- 
live that  voyage.  They  outlived  it,  however, 
and,  having  reached  Lampsacus,  they  em- 
barked on  board  another  vessel,  which  landed 
them  safe  at  Otranto.  As  for  the  eastern 
bishops  who  had  attended  them  from  Rome, 
namely,  Cyriacus,  Eulysius,  Palladius,  and 
Demetrius,  after  having  been  some  time  kept 
under  close  confinement  at  Athyra,  tliey  were 
banislied  to  the  most  remote  and  abandoned 
places  of  the  empire.  The  other  bishops, 
who  refused  to  communicate  with  Atticus, 
Theophikis,  and  Porphyrius,  fared  no  hotter, 
being  in  like  manner  cither  driven  into  banish- 
ment, or  obliged  to  abscond,  and,  under  the 
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disguise  of  mechanics,  earned  their  livelihood 
by  the  meanest  professions.  Many  perished 
in  the  places  of  their  exile  for  want  of  neces- 
saries; and  others  were  so  cruelly  harassed, 
nay,  and  barbarously  beaten  by  the  merciless 
soldiery,  appointed  to  conduct  them,  that  they 
died  on  the  road.'  Such  were  the  wretched 
effects  of  that  unchristian  principle  of  perse- 
cution being  lawful  to  punish  error  in  religious 
disputes,  which  all  sects  of  Christians  then 
held,  and  all  suffered  by  in  their  turns,  as 
the  different  parties  among  them  got  the  civil 
magistrate  and  force  on  their  side. 

Honorius,  being  informed  of  the  base  treat- 
ment the  legates  had  met  with,  though  vested 
with  the  sacred  character  of  ambassadors,  was 
so  provoked  at  such  a  notorious  violation  of 
the  right  of  nations,  that  he  resolved  to  make 
war  on  his  brother,  and  revenge  it  by  force  of 
arms.  But  from  this  resolution  he  was  di- 
verted by  a  threatened  invasion  of  the  barba- 
rians, and  the  seasonable  discovery  of  the  fa- 
mous Stilicho's  treachery,  which  obliged  him 
to  keep  all  his  troops  in  Italy,  or  the  adjoining 
provinces.  As  for  Innocent,  finding  the  me- 
diation of  Honorius,  which  he  had  procured, 
prove  unsuccessful,  and  no  other  means  left 
of  affording  the  least  relief  to  Chrysostom  and 
the  other  persecuted  bishops,  he  resolved  to 
make  known  to  the  world  his  abhorrence  of 
the  evils,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
redress ;  and  accordingly  separated  himself 
from  the  communion  of  Atticus,  Theophilus, 
and  Porphyrins,  as  the  chief  authors  of  the 
present  calamities.^ 

Baronius,  thinking  it  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  his  high  pontiff  thus  tamely  to  bear 
with  the  insulting  conduct  of  Arcadius,  would 
fain  persuade  us,  that,  after  he  had  tried  in 
vain  all  other  methods  of  bringing  the  em- 
peror, and  the  empress  Eudoxia,  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty,  he  at  last  thought  himself  obliged 
to  thunder  against  both  the  tremendous  sen- 
tence of  excomnmnication,  cutting  them  off 
as  rotten  members  from  the  body  of  the  faith- 
ful committed  to  his  care  and  direction.  To 
prove  this,  he  produces  several  letters  from 
Innocent  to  Arcadius,  and  from  Arcadius  to 
Innocent,  transcribed  partly  from  Gennadius, 
Glycas,  and  Nicephorus,  and  partly  from  the 
Vatican  manuscripts.*  To  enter  into  a  critical 
examination  of  those  pieces,  would  be  wast- 
ing time,  and  tiring  the  reader  to  no  purpose. 
I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  three 
observations,  each  of  them  sufficient,  in  my 
opinion,  to  make  the  world  reject  them  all  as 
mere  forgeries.  In  the  first  place,  the  silence 
of  the  historians,  who  wrote  at  that  time, 
touching  so  remarkable  and  unprecedented  an 
event  as  the  excommunication  of  an  emperor 
and  an  empress,  is  an  unanswerable  confuta- 
tion of  every  proof  that  can  be  alleged  to  sup- 
port the  authenticity  of  the  pretended  letters. 


«  Pall,  in  dial,  ubi  supra.        2  Idem  ibidem. 
3  Bar.  ann.407.  n.  19— 2-2. 
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For  who  can  imagine,  that  the  writers,  who 
flourished  then,  and. have  transmitted  to  us 
most  minute  accounts  of  far  less  important 
transactions  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
would  have  passed  this  over  in  silence  1  In 
the  second  place,  I^udoxia  is  supposed,  in  all 
those  letters,  to  have  outlived  Chrysostom; 
whereas  it  is  certain,  that  she  died  in  404, 
four  years  before  him.  Lastly,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  letter,  Arcadius  is  all  along  sup- 
posed to  have  repented,  and  changed  his  con- 
duct towards  Chrysostom,  to  have  persecuted 
his  enemies  as  he  had  formerly  done  his 
friends,  and  to  have  chiefly  vented  his  resent- 
ment on  the  first  author  of  all  the  disturbances, 
the  empress,  who  thereupon,  out  of  grief, 
rage,  and  despair,  fell  into  a  dangerous  ma- 
lady.' But  of  all  this  not  the  least  hint  is  to 
be  met  with  in  Palladius,  who  wrote  in  the 
last  days  of  the  life  and  reign  of  Arcadius ; 
nay,  that  historian  speaks  of  the  friends  of 
Chrysostom  as  men  still  under  the  emperor's 
displeasure,  and  feeling  the  dreadful  effects 
of  it  in  the  inhospitable  places,  to  which  they 
had  been  formerly  confined. 

From  the  conduct  of  Chrysostom  on  this 
occasion,  the  Roman  catholic  divines  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  prove,  that  the 
custom  of  appealing  to  the  see  of  Rome  ob- 
tained in  his  time ;  that  he  actually  appealed 
to  that  see ;  and  consequently,  that  the  pre- 
rogative of  receiving  appeals  from  all  parts, 
and  finally  deciding  all  controversies,  claimed 
by  the  bishops  of  Rome,  was  then  acknow- 
ledged even  in  the  east.  Nothing  surely  but 
the  utmost  distress  for  want  of  other  instances 
to  prove  their  assertion,  could  have  tempted 
them  to  make  use  of  this ;  since,  from  the 
conduct  of  Chrysostom  on  this  very  occasion, 
nay,  and  from  that  of  Innocent  too,  if  set  in 
their  true  light,  it  may  be  undeniably  made 
out,  that  this  pretended  prerogative  was  ut- 
terly unknown  to  both.  The  fact  stands  thus, 
and  thus  it  is  related  by  the  historians,  who 
have  transmitted  it  to  us:  Chrysostom  is 
unjustly  accused ;  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
takes  upon  him  to  inquire  into  his  conduct ; 
assembles  a  council,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Egyptian  bishops,  and  summons  Chrysostom 
to  appear  before  them  :  Chrysostom  pays  no 
regard  to  the  summons,  protests  against  it, 
and  will  not  allow  the  bishops  assembled  to 
have  any  power  or  authority  over  him,  "  since 
it  had  been  ordained  by  the  canons  of  the 
church,  that  the  affairs  of  the  provinces  should 
be  regulated  by  the  bishops  of  the  provinces  ; 
and  it  was  consequently  very  incongruous, 
that  the  bishops  of  Thrace  should  be  judged 
by  those  of  Egypt."-  No  regard  is  had  to 
his  protest,  none  to  the  canons  upon  which  it 
was  grounded  :  he  is  summoned  anew ;  and, 
not  appearing  within   the   limited   time,   is 

»  Vid.  Bar.  ubi  sup.  Niceph.  1. 13.  c.  34.  &.  Glyc.  1.  4. 
p.  259,  260. 
3  Chrysos.  ep.  122. 
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judged,  condemned,  and  deposed.  From  this 
sentence  he  appeals  to  a*  lawful  council ;  but, 
being,  notwithstanding  his  appeal,  driven 
from  his  see,  he  recurs  at  last  to  the  western 
bishops,  namely,  to  Innocent  of  Rome,  Ve- 
nerius  of  Milan,  and  Chromatins  of  Aquileia, 
entreating  them  not  to  abandon  him  in  his 
distress,  nor  exclude  him  from  their  com- 
munion,' but  to  procure  by  all  means  the  as- 
sembling of  a  general  council,  in  order  to 
restore  the  church  to  her  former  tranquillity. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  Chrysostom  :  and, 
from  this  conduct,  does  it  not  manifestly  ap- 
pear, that  Chrysostom  was  an  utter  stranger 
to  the  pretended  power  in  the  bishops  of  Rome 
of  receiving  appeals  from  all  other  tribunals, 
and  finally  determining  all  controversies  ] 
Who  can  think,  that,  had  he  been  acquainted 
with  such  a  prerogative,  he  would,  when  so 
unjustly  oppressed,  have  appealed  to  a  council, 
which,  he  was  well  apprised,  would  meet  with 
great  obstructions,  when  he  had,  ready  at  hand, 
a  more  certain  and  easy  method  of  finding  re- 
lief? Had  he  been  satisfied,  that  Innocent 
had  such  a  privilege,  is  it  likely  he  would 
have  written  to  him  on  so  urgent  an  occasion, 
without  taking  the  least  notice  of  it ;  that  he 
would  have  contented  himself  with  only  en- 
treating him  to  procure  the  assembling  of  a 
general  council "?  Should  a  bishop  now,  ap- 
prehending himself  injured  by  a  national  or 
provincial  synod,  appeal,  not  to  the  pope,  but, 
as  Chrysostom  did,  to  a  general  council,  he 
would,  by  such  an  appeal,  draw  upon  him- 
self the  indignation  of  the  Roman  see  ;  for  it 
would  be  thence  concluded,  and  no  conclu- 
sion can  be  more  natural,  that  he  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  power  of  receiving  appeals 
claimed  by  that  see. 

But  Chrysostom,  say  they,  did  acknowledge 
such  a  power;  for,  in  his  letter  to  Innocent, 
he  entreats  him  "  to  declare  such  wicked  pro- 
ceedings void  and  null,  and  to  pronounce  all, 
who  had  any  share  in  them,  punishable,  ac- 
cording to  the  ecclesiastical  laws."  But 
Chrysostom  addresses  himself  here,  not  to 
Innocent  alone,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
but  to  him,  in  conjunction  with  Venerius  of 
Milan, and  Chromatins  of  Aquileia;-  nay,  he 
addresses  himself,  throughout  the  whole  let- 
ter, to  more  persons  than  one;  and  yet  Baro- 
nius  has  the  assurance  to  style  the  letter  an 
"Appeal  to  Innocent."*  And  why  to  him, 
and  not  to  the  other  two,  since  he  wrote  no- 
thing to  him  but  what  he  wrote  to  them  ]  Bel- 
larmine, finding  some  expressions  in  the  above 
mentioned  letter,  which  he  thought  might  be 
so  interpreted  as  to  favor  and  countenance  the 
pretensions  of  the  see  of  Rome,  had  Chrysos- 
tom addressed  himself  to  Innocent  alone, 
makes  him  accordingly,  by  altering  the  num- 
ber in  the  passage  he  quotes,  address  himself 
to  Innocent  alone  ;(*)   and    then  concludes, 

■Pall.  dial.  2.     » Idem  ibid.     ^Bar.  ad  aim.  40t.  n.  20. 
(♦)  He  chanffes  "obsecro  ut  scrjbatis"  into  "obse- 
cro  ut  scribas." 


that  even  the  Greeks  acknowledge  the  bishop 
of  Rome  for  their  supreme  judge.'  What 
must  every  impartial  man  think  of  a  cause, 
that  wants  to  be  thus  defended  1  What  of 
those,  who  thus  defend  it  1 

About  this  time,  that  is,  in  the  year  405, 
Innocent,  being  consulted  by  Exuperius,(*) 
bishop  of  Toulouse,  concerning  some  points 
of  discipline,  answered  him  by  a  decretal,  con- 
taining the  following  decisions  :  1.  That  the 
priests  and  deacons,  who  were  daily  employed 
in  sacrificing  or  baptizing,  were  not  to  be  al- 
lowed the  use  of  matrimony ;  that  those,  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  decretal  issued  by  Syri- 
cius,  might  be  forgiven,  upon  their  promising 
thenceforth  to  live  continent;  but,  as  to  the 
rest,  they  should,  as  unworthy  of  indulgence, 
be  deposed.  The  second  article  relates  to 
those,  who,  after  baptism,  had  led  a  wicked 
or  sinful  life,  and  at  the  point  of  death  desired 
the  communion.  Innocent  declares,  that  to 
such,  according  to  the  ancient  discipline  of 
the  church,  which  was  more  severe,  repent- 
ance was  granted,  and  not  the  communion ; 
but,  according  to  the  present  practice,  both 
were  granted.  By  repentance  is  here  meant, 
according  to  the  most  probable  opinion,  a  re- 
conciliation with  the  church;  and,  by  the 
communion,  the  eucharist,  which  the  thir- 
teenth canon  of  the  council  of  Nice  commands 
to  be  given  to  all  dying  persons  who  desire  it. 
Some  doubted  whether  it  was  lawful  for  a 
Christian  to  discharge  the  office  of  a  judge, 
in  criminal  cases.  Innocent  therefore  declares, 
in  the  third  article,  that  no  penance  ought  to 
be  imposed  upon  those  who  had  condemned 
criminals  to  the  rack,  or  even  to  death,  the 
civil  power  having  been  established  by  God 
for  the  punishment  of  criminals.  As  women 
were,  it  seems,  more  frequently  punished  for 
adultery  than  men,  some  imagined  that  crime 
not  to  be  alike  punishable  in  both.  This  no- 
tion Innocent  confutes  in  the  fourth  article ; 
adding,  that  women  were  more  frequently 
punished,  merely  because  the  husbands  were 
more  forward  in  accusing  their  wives,  than 
wives  in  accusing  their  husbands.     The  fifth 


«  Bell.  Rom.  Pontif.  1.  2.  c.  15. 

(*)  Exuperiiis  was,  as  we  gather  from  Ausonius,  a 
native  of  Bourdeaux,  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of 
his  time,  and  had  governed  Spain  in  quality  of  prefect. 
He  afterwards  withdrew  from  the  world  ;  embraced 
the  ecclesiastical  state  in  the  place  of  his  nativity  ;  (a) 
and  was,  for  his  eminent  virtues,  raised  to  the  see  of 
Toulouse.  He  was  chiefly  commendable  for  his  charity 
to  the  poor  ;  though  he  bestowed  the  greater  part  of  it 
on  objects,  perhaps,  of  all,  the  least  worthy  of  his  com- 
passion :  for,  by  the  monk  Risennius,  he  .sent  consider- 
able sums  into  the  east,  to  be  distributed  there  among 
the  monks  of  Egypt  and  Palestine  ;(/<)  which  might 
have  been  better  employed  at  home,  Caul  being  then 
threatened  with  an  invasion  of  the  Vandals.  Alans, 
and  other  barbarous  nations  ;  who,  accordingly,  broke 
into  that  province  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  400,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  Toulouse  itself.  It  was, 
however,  this  kindness  of  Exuperiiis  to  the  monks, 
that  chiefly  recommended  him  to  Jeroin,(i;)  who  often 
mentions  him  with  the  greatest  commendations,  (d) 
and  even  inscribed  to  him  his  comment  on  Zechariah. 

(a)  Paulln.  ep.  20.  (i)  Ilier.  prffif.  in  lib.  1,  2, 

(r)  Mem  ibid.  &  3.  Zech.  &  ep.  152. 

(d)  Ideraep.  410,  411. 
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article  is  a  confirmation  of  the  third ;  for  it 
only  absolves  from  all  sins  such  as  are  obliged, 
by  their  office,  to  prosecute  or  condemn  crimi- 
nals. The  sixth  article  excludes  from  the 
communion  of  the  church  all  men,  who,  after 
they  have  been  parted  from  their  wives,  mar- 
ry other  women ;  and  all  women,  who,  after 
they  have  been  parted  from  their  husbands, 
marry  other  men.(*)  The  same  punishment 
is,  by  this  article,  inflicted  on  those  who  mar- 
ry them,  but  not  on  their  parents  or  relations, 
provided  they  have  been  no  way  anccssory  to 
that  unlawful  contract.  The  last  article  con- 
tains a  catalogue  of  the  canonical  books  of 
scripture,  the  same  as  are  still  acknowledged 
by  the  church  of  Rome  as  canonical.  In  the 
same  article,  some  books  are  pointed  out,  that 
ought  to  be  absolutely  condemned  and  re- 
jected.' (I)  These  directions,  or  instruc- 
tions. Innocent  pretends  to  have  drawn  partly 


(*)  The  matrimonial  bond  is  held,  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  indissoluble,  and  a  separation  only  allowed  as 
to  bed  and  board,  even  in  cases  of  adultery;  whence 
it  follows,  that  so  long  as  they  both  live,  neither  can 
marry,  without  being  guilty  of  adultery.  There  are, 
however,  some  "annulling  impediments,"  as  the 
canonists  style  them,  that  is,  circumstances  rendering 
the  marriage  contract  null ;  and  if  any  of  these  inter- 
vene, and  is  made  to  appear,  the  parties  are  then  de- 
clared not  to  have  been  married  ;  and,  consequently, 
free  to  marry  whom  they  please.  Until  Innocent's  time, 
men  who  had  been  parted  from  their  wives  convicted  of 
adultery,  were  allowed  to  marry  again.  This  Epipha- 
nius  tells  us  in  e.xpress  terms  ;  adding,  that,  agreeably 
to  scripture,  (no  doubt  to  Matt.  v.  32.)  it  could  be  no 
crime  to  marry  again  ;  that  those  who  married  again 
were  not  excluded,  on  that  score,  from  life  everlasting; 
and  consequently  ought  not  to  be  e.\cluded  from  the 
communion  of  the  church,  (a)  The  scope  and  design 
of  Epiphanius,  throughout  his  work,  was  to  acquaint 
us  with  the  several  heresies  that  sprang  up  in  the 
church,  and  to  explain,  in  opposition  to  them,  the  ca- 
tholic doctrines.  It  must  therefore  have  been  deemed  a 
heresy  in  his  time,  that  is,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  to  think  the  matrimonial  bond  indis- 
soluble, even  in  cases  of  adultery,  or  to  hold  it  unlaw- 
ful for  a  man  to  marry  again,  who  had  put  away  his 
wife  for  the  cause  of  fornication.  But  the  heresy  be- 
came afterwards  a  catholic  truth,  and  the  catholic 
truth  a  heresy.  This  change,  however,  was  not  so 
much  owing  to  Innocent's  decretal,  as  to  the  two  books 
which  St.  Austin  wrote  about  the  year  419,  to  prove 
that  it  is  unlawful  for  a  husband,  who  has  put  away 
his  wife,  even  for  adultery,  or  for  a  wife  who  has  been 
thus  put  away,  to  marry  again,  while  both  are  living. 
He  founds  his  opinion  on  that  of  St.  Paul,  "The  wife 
is  bound  by  the  law  as  long  as  her  husband  Hveth."(6) 
But,  instead  of  understanding  that  passage  with  the 
exception  made  by  our  Savior  himself,  "  Whosoever 
shall  put  away  his  wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of  forni- 
cation," c&c.  he  endeavors,  by  many  logical  distinc- 
tions, and  unnatural  interpretations,  to  remove  that 
exception,  though  expressed  by  the  E)vangelist  in  the 
plainest  terms.  He  was  therein,  no  doubt,  misled  by 
the  groundless,  but  then  reignins,  notion,  of  an  extra- 
ordinary merit  annexed  to  celibacy  ;  and  therefore 
ends  his  work  with  exhorting  the  husbands,  who  have 
put  away  their  wives,  to  observe  continency,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  observe  it,  says  he,  with 
the  greatest  exactness,  though  it  was  not  by  their  own 
choice  that  some  of  them  went  into  orders.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether,  even  then,  the  continence  of 
the  unmarried  clersy  was  such  as  he  represents  it. 

'  Cone.  t.  2.  p.  1254—1256. 

(t)  These  were  several  books,  styled  "  The  acts  of 
the  apostles,"  forged  by  Leuoius,  Nozocharis,  and  Le- 
onides,  and  ascribed  by  them  to  some  of  the  apostles. 
Leucius  was,  by  sect,  a  Manichce,  as  appears  from 
Austin,  who  confuted  his  books,  (c)  Nezocharis  and 
Leonides  are.  bv  Innocent,  stvled  philosophers.     The 

(3)  Epiph.  hKres.  59.  \b)   1  Corinth,  vii.  39. 

(£)  Aug.  de  fide  contra  Manich. 


from  scripture,  and  partly  from  tradition ;  and 
thanks  Exuperius,  because  he  had,  by  apply- 
ing to  him  for  a  solution  to  his  difficulties, 
engaged  him  to  examine  them  with  attention, 
and  thereby  given  him  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing what  he  had  not  known  before.  It  is  sur- 
prising he  should  have  mentioned  the  scripture, 
since  the  very  first  article,  debarring  for  ever 
married  men  from  the  use  of  matrimony,  is  an 
open  contradiction  to  the  directions  given  by 
St.  Paul  to  all  married  persons,  without  re- 
straint or  distinction  ;  "  Defraud  you  not  one 
the  other,  except  it  be  with  consent  for  a  time, 
&c.  and  come  together  again,  that  Satan  tempt 
you  not  for  your  incontinency."' 

As  the  bishops  of  Rome  had,  ever  since  the 
time  of  Damasus,  taken  upon  them  to  appoint 
the  bishop  of  Thessalonica  their  vicar  for  East 
Illyricum,  Innocent  no  sooner  heard,  that  Ru- 
fus  had  been  promoted  to  that  see,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Anysius,  than  he  let  all  the  bi- 
shops of  those  parts  know,  by  a  circular  letter, 
probably  directed  to  Rufus  himself,  that  he 
conferred  on  him  the  same  dignity  which  his 
predecessors  had  conferred  on  the  other  bi- 
shops of  Thessalonica.  He  wrote,  at  the  same 
time,  a  private  letter  to  Rufus,  containing 
some  instructions  relating  to  the  exercise  of 
his  vicarious  power,  and,  with  them,  the 
names  of  the  provinces  which  he  was  to 
govern,  as  his  vicar  and  first  primate ;  but 
without  intrenching,  adds  Innocent,  upon  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  primate  or  metro- 
politan of  each  province.  In  this  letter  he 
takes  great  care,  that  Rufus  should  not  forget 
he  is  indebted  for  such  a  power  to  the  see  of 
Rome  ;  for  that  he  frequently  repeats,  as  if  he 
entertained  some  jealousy  of  Rufus,  or  appre- 
hended that  he  might  claim  such  a  power,  as 
bishop  of  Thessalonica,  that  city  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  civil  division  of  the  empire,  on 
which  the  ecclesiastical  was  ingrafted,  the 
metropolis  of  East  Illyricum.^ 

The  same  year,  407,  the  emperor  Honorius 
visited  the  city  of  Rome,  and  continued  there 
till  the  month  of  May,  of  the  year  408.  On 
the  23d  of  the  following  August,  wStilicho  was 
killed  ;  and  Alaric,  the  Goth,  entering  Italy 
soon  after  his  death,  appeared  before  Rome, 
and  laid  close  siege  to  that  city  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  same  year.  As  no  provisions  could 
be  conveyed  into  the  place,  all  the  avenues 
being  shut  up,  and  well  guarded,  a  famine 
soon  ensued,  and  upon  the  famine  a  plague, 
which  daily  swept  off  great  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  this  extremity,  such  of  the 
senators  as  still  adhered  to  the  pagan  super- 
stitions, promising  themselves  relief  from  the 
gods  of  their  ancestors,  resolved  to  implore 


books  of  Leucius,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, were  anew  declared  apocryphal  by  pope  Gela- 
sius :  "The  books,"  says  he  in  one  of  his  decretals, 
"composed  by  Leucius,  a  disciple  of  the  devil,  are  all 
apocryphal."  (a) 

(a)  Gelas.  in  decretal,  de  lib.  Apocryph. 

'  i  Corinth,  vii.  5. 

a  Holsten.  Coll.  Rom.  t.  1.  p.  49—51. 
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their  protection,  by  solemn  sacrifices  offered 
up  to  them  in  the  capitol,  and  other  public 
places  of  the  city.  This  resolution,'  says  Zo- 
simus,'  they  imparted  to  Innocent,  then  bi- 
shop of  Rome,  who,  sacrificing  his  private  opi- 
nion to  the  public  welfare,  agreed  to  it,  on 
condition  that  the  ceremony  should  be  pri- 
A'ately  performed.  Of  these  sacrifices,  Sozo- 
men,  too,  takes  particular  notice ;-  but  makes 
no  mention  of  Innocent,  which  has  induced 
some  to  suspect  the  veracity  of  Zosimus,  who 
was,  as  is  well  known,  a  sworn  enemy  to  the 
Christian  religion.  But  that  those  sacrifices 
were  performed,  is  affirmed  both  by  him  and 
Sozomen  ;  aiwi  it  is  not  at  all  probable,  that 
Pornpeianus,  who  was  then  governor  of  Rome, 
and  a  Christian,  Avould  have  suffered  them, 
without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  Inno- 
cent. However  that  be,  I  see  not  why  Baro- 
nius  should  be  so  provoked  against  Zosimus, 
for  making  Innocent  thus  connive  at  the  su- 
perstitious worship  of  the  gentiles,  since  his 
successors  have  always  allowed,  and  do  still 
allow,  even  in  Rome  itself,  the  free  exercise 
of  the  Jewish  worship. 

Rome  being  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
deputies  were,  in  the  end,  sent  out  to  treat 
with  Alaric,  who,  hearkening  to  their  pro- 
posals, raised  the  siege,  upon  their  paying  to 
him  five  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold, 
thirty  thousand  of  silver,  four  thousand  silk 
garments,  three  thousand  skins  of  purple  dye, 
and  as  many  pounds  of  pepper.  At  the  same 
time  the  Romans  engaged  to  mediate  a  peace 
between  him  and  Honorius  :  but  the  emperor 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  terms  that  were 
proposed,  though  no  ways  unreasonable,  the 
Roman  senate  sent  two  solemn  deputations  to 
Ravenna,  where  Honorius  then  resided,  to  lay 
before  him  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed 
the  empire,  and  persuade  him  to  accept  the 
conditions  offered  him  both  by  them  and  by 
Alaric.  As  the  first  deputation  proved  un- 
successful. Innocent,  thinking  his  presence 
might  give  some  weight  to  the  negotiations, 
left  Rome,  and,  together  with  the  deputies, 
repaired  to  Ravenna.  Thus  he  escaped  the 
mortification  of  seeing  the  city  of  Rome  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  barbarians.^  For,  Ho- 
norius still  rejectingtheterms  of  peace,  Alaric 
returned  with  his  army  before  Rome  ;  and, 
having  made  himself  master  of  it  on  the  24th 
of  August,  of  the  year  410,  treated  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  empire  no  better,  if  Jerom 
may  be  credited,  than  the  Greeks  are  said  to 
have  treated  ancient  Troy."* 

While  Innocent  continued  at  Ravenna,  he 
wrote  to  Marcianus,  bisliop  of  Naissus  ;  a  city 
in  McEsia,  concerning  the  ecclesiastics  of  his 
diocess,  who  had  been  ordained  by  Bonosus, 
of  whom  we  have  spoken  above.^  In  that 
letter,  Innocent  declares  that  Marcianus  ought 


»  Zos.  1.  5.  C.40. 

3  Zos.  1.  5.  p.  819,820. 

♦  Hier.  ep.  16. 


to  admit  to  his  communion,  and  even  restore 
to  their  churches,  those  ecclesiastics,  who, 
having  adhered  to  Bonosus  during  his  con- 
demnation, w^ere  willing  to  return,  provided 
they  had  been  ordained  by  him  before  his 
condemnation.  One  of  these,  by  name  Rus- 
ticus,  to  remove  all  doubt  concerning  the  va- 
lidity of  his  ordination,  had  caused  himself  to 
be  reordained  by  a  catholic  bishop;  and  this 
reordination  Innocent  condemns,  in  the  same 
letter,  as  highly  criminal.' 

In  the  year  412,  Innocent  wrote  to  Aurelius, 
bishop  of  Carthage,  whom  he  seems  to  have 
greatly  honored  and  esteemed,  concerning  the 
day  on  which  Easter  was  to  be  kept  in  the 
year  414.  He  acquaints  Aurelius,  that  the 
16th  day  of  the  moon  of  March  would  fall 
that  year  on  the  22d  of  the  month,  and  the 
23d  of  the  moon  on  the  29th  of  the  month ; 
and  consequently  that,  in  his  opinion,  Easter 
ought  to  be  kept  on  the  22d  of  March.  How- 
ever, he  desires  Aurelius  to  discuss  that  point 
in  the  council  of  the  African  bishops,  that 
was  in  a  short  time  to  be  held  at  Carthage ; 
and  to  let  him  know,  whether  they  approved 
of  such  a  regulation,  or  what  they  objected 
against  it,  that  he  might  solemnly  notify  by 
his  letters,  according  to  custom,  the  day,  on 
which  Easter  was  to  be  celebrated.^  Their 
thus  notifying  to  the  other  bishops  the  day  on 
which  Easter  was  to  be  kept,  was  no  argu- 
ment of  power ;  but  it  gave  them  an  air  of 
pre-eminence,  which  they  dexterously  im- 
proved into  power. 

In  the  year  414,  Vitalis,  archdeacon  pro- 
bably of  Thessalonica,  arrived  at  Rome,  with 
letters  for  Innocent,  from  the  bishops  of  Ma- 
cedon, touching  certain  points  of  discipline, 
which,  it  seems,  they  had  referred  to  him, 
and  he  had  decided  before.  In  this  letter 
they  represent  to  him,  in  the  first  place,  that, 
according  to  the  custom  and  practice  of  their 
churches,  the  marrying  a  widow  was  no  bar 
or  impediment  to  orders,  or  even  to  the  epis- 
copal dignity ;  and  that  to  marry  one  wife 
before,  and  a  second  after,  baptism,  was  not, 
with  them,  deemed  bigamy.  Then  passing 
to  those,  who  had  been  ordained  by  Bonosus, 
they  declare  it  as  their  opinion,  that  nothing 
more  could  be  required  than  the  blessing  of  a 
lawful  bishop  to  readmit  them  to  the  func- 
tions of  their  ofllice.  They  conclude  with 
begging  leave  to  raise  to  the  episcopal  dignity 
one  Photinus,  who  had  been  condemned  by 
the  predecessors  of  Innocent,  and  to  depose  a 
deacon,  by  name,  Eustatius.^ 

This  letter  Innocent  answered,  almost  in 
the  style  and  language  of  a  modern  pope. 
He  begins  with  expressing  his  surpise  at  the 
affront  they  offered  to  the  apostolic  see,  by 
calling  in  doubt  what  he  had  already  decided. 
He  then  answers,  one  by  one,  the  heads  of 
their  letter,  with  all  the  authority  of  an  un- 


"  Roz.  1.  9.  c.  6. 
Soz.  I.  <i.  c.  7. 

»  Vid.  sup.  p.  263—266. 


'  Cone.  t.  2.  p.  1271. 

3  Cone.  t.  2.  p.  1272—1276. 


a  Cone.  t.  2.  p.  1269. 
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western  churches  continues  after  the  death  of  Chrysostom. 


erring  judge,  though  neither  he,  nor  any  of 
his  predecessors,  had  ever  yet  claimed,  or 
thought  of  claiming,  such  a  prerogative.  He 
absolutely  condemns  the  practice  of  admitting 
to  orders  such  as  had  married  widovs^s,  be- 
cause that  was  forbidden,  says  he,  by  Moses 
to  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews ;  which  was 
tacitly  declaring  the  Levitical  laws  to  be  still, 
in  some  degree,  binding  with  respect  to  the 
Christian  clergy.  He  adds,  that  if  any  such 
had  been  ordained,  it  was  the  general  practice 
of  all  the  churches,  both  in  the  east  and  west, 
to  depose  them.(*)  As  for  those  who  had 
married  but  one  of  their  two  wives  after  bap- 
tism. Innocent  declares  them  equally  incapa- 
ble of  being  ordained  as  if  they  had  married 
both. ("I")  As  to  the  ecclesiastics  ordained  by 
Bonosus,  Innocent  not  only  excludes  them 
from  the  ministry,  but  endeavors  to  prove  in 
general,  that  orders,  when  conferred  by  he- 
retics, are  null,  borrowing,  for  that  purpose, 
of  St.  Cyprian,  all  the  arguments  which  that 
father  had  made  use  of  to  prove  a  no  less  er- 
roneous opinion  ;  namely,  the  nullity  of  bap- 
tism, when  conferred  by  heretics. (:t:) 

The  opinion,  which  he  endeavors  to  es- 
tablish here,  has  been  since  condemned  as 
heretical,  by  several  of  his  successors,  and  is 
now  held  as  such  by  the  whole  church;  which 
has  cut  out  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the 
champions  of  infallibility.  They  plainly  see, 
(and  who  can  read  Innocent's  letter  without 
seeing?)  that  the  reasons  which  he  made  use 
of  were  all  calculated  to  prove  the  nullity  of 
ordination  by  the  hands  of  a  heretic  ;  but 
nevertheless  pretend,  that  whatever  their 
seeming  purport  may  be.  Innocent  employed 
them  only  to  prove,  that  an  heretical  bishop 
had  not  the  power  of  conferring  grace,  and 
with  it  the  right  of  exercising  lawfully  the 
functions  of  his  office.'  But  who  can  believe 
any  man,  endowed  with  the  least  share  of 
common  sense,  capable  of  arguing  so  ab- 
surdly 1  If  his  meaning  may  be  thus  wrested, 
in  spite  of  his  words,  to  a  catholic  sense, 
whose  meaning  may  not? 


(♦)  Such  a  practice,  however  general,  could  have 
no  other  foundation  but  the  same  unwarrantable  no- 
tion: I  say  unwarrantable;  for  what  can  be  more  so 
than  to  exclude,  as  Innocent  does,  even  from  the  low- 
est degrees  in  the  church,  a  man  who  had  married  a 
widow,  because  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews  was  not 
allowed  to  marry  one,  though  all  other  priests  were, 
under  that  law,  free  from  such  a  restraint  ■? 

(t)  .lerom  held  the  contrary  opinion,  and  maintained 
it  in  one  of  his  letters,  (a)  with  reasons,  that  appeared 
to  Baronius  "almost  unanswerable," (6)  that  is,  no 
otherwise  answerable  than  by  the  "  ipse  dixit  "  of  In- 
nocent, which,  with  him,  stood  in  the  room  of  reason. 

(t)  He  was,  it  seems,  no  logician  ;  else,  to  prove  his 
opinion,  he  had  never  made  use  of  arguments,  that 
equally  proved,  and  had  been  calculated  to  prove,  an 
erroneous  opinion,  an  opinion  long  before  condemned 
by  all  the  bishops  of  the  catholic  church,  and  very 
lately  by  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Alexander,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  where  he  maintains  the  validity  of  baptism 
conferred  by  an  Arian.(c) 

(a)  Hier.  ep.  83.  (6)  Bar.adann.  405.  n.  60. 

(c)  Inn.  ep.  18. 

»  Bellar.  de  Rom.  Pont.  1.  4.  c.  10. 


With  respect  to  Photinus,  Innocent  declares 
himself  very  unwilling  to  blame,  or  give  oc- 
casion to  the  world  to  think  that  he  blamed, 
the  conduct  of  his  predecessors,  who  had 
condemned  Photinus  ;  but  nevertheless,  since 
so  many  prelates  had  made  it  appear  by  their 
joint  testimonies,  that  the  holy  see  had  been 
imposed  upon  by  false  and  groundless  reports, 
he  agrees  to  his  promotion.  As  to  the  dea- 
con Eustatius,  he  lets  them  know,  that, 
whatever  reports  may  have  been  spread  to 
his  prejudice,  he  is  well  assured  both  of  his 
probity,  and  the  purity  of  his  faith,  and  there- 
fore cannot  consent  to  his  deposition.  In  the 
end  of  his  letter,  he  complains  of  the  bishops 
of  Macedon  for  not  paying  due  regard  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Roman  church,  in  behalf  of 
the  two  subdeacons  Dizonianus  and  Cyriacus. 

We  have  observed  above,  that  Chrysostom 
being  driven  from  the  see  of  Constantinople 
into  exile.  Innocent,  and  with  him  most  of 
the  western  bishops,  had  espoused  his  cause 
with  great  warmth  ;  but,  finding  that  all  their 
endeavors  in  his  behalf  proved  unsuccessful, 
they  at  last  separted  themselves  from  the 
communion  of  Atticus  of  Constantinople, 
Porphyrins  of  Antioch,  and  Theophilus  of 
Alexandria.  In  the  year  407,  Chrysostom 
died  at  Cumana  in  Pontus ;  but  with  him  did 
not  die  the  animosities,  which  his  deposition 
had  occasioned  between  the  churches  of  the 
east  and  the  west.  Atticus  indeed  thought 
nothing  could  now  obstruct  the  wished  for 
union;  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  Chrysos- 
tom's  death  was  known,  he  applied  to  Rome, 
desiring  the  communion  of  that  church.  But 
he  was  greatly  surprised,  when  he  under- 
stood, that  Innocent,  instead  of  readily  grant- 
ing him  his  request,  insisted  upon  his  first 
acknowledging  Chrysostom  to  have  been, 
and  to  have  died,  lawful  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, by  enrolling  his  name  in  the  dip- 
tychs,  (*)  with  the  names  of  other  bishops 
of  that  city.  This  demand  seemed  to  Atticus 
highly  unreasonable ;  for  it  was  obliging  him 
to  acknowledge  his  own  election  to  have  been 
null.  He  therefore  peremptorily  refused  to 
comply  with  it;  but  nevertheless  continued 
soliciting,  by  means  of  his  friends  at  Rome, 
a  reconciliation  with  that  church.'  But  In- 
nocent was  inflexible;  he  was  determined  at 
all  events  to  carry  his  point,  and  therefore 
would  hearken  to  no  other  terms  till  that  was 
complied  with.  The  eastern  bi.shops  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Atticus;  the  western 
that  of  Innocent.  And  thus  were  the  separa- 
tion, and  the  animosities  attending  it,  con- 
tinued seven  years  longer,  each  party  bitterly 
inveighing,  in   the   mean  time,  against  the 


(*)  The  dyptichs  were  tables,  in  which  were  en- 
rolled the  names  of  all  those  who  died  in  the  commu- 
nion of  the  church.  The  bishops  were  placed  there 
by  themselves  ;  and  of  all  commemoration  was  made 
by  the  deacon  in  time  of  the  service. 

»  Theodoret.  I.  5.  c.  34. 
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The  churches  of  Antioch  and  Rome  reconciled.  The  bishop  of  Antioch  strives  to  reconcile  the  churches  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople.  His  imprudent  conduct.  The  name  of  Chrysostom  enrolled  in  the  diptychs  by 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople.  The  two  churches  reunited  at  last.  Innocent's  letter  to  Alexander  of  An- 
tioch.    The  prerogatives  of  the  see  of  Rome  owing  to  the  city,  and  not  to  St,  Peter. 


authors  of  the  divisions,  and  each  expressing 
a  most  earnest  desire  of  a  reconciliation. 

At  length  Porphyrins  of  Antioch,  one  of 
Chrysostora's  most  inveterate  enemies,  dying 
in  the  year  413,  or  414,  Alexander,  who  until 
then  had  led  a  monastic  life,  was  chosen  in 
his  room  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
people  and  clergy.  As  he  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  Chrysostom's  innocence,  and  the 
malice  of  his  enemies,  he  no  sooner  found 
himself  vested  with  that  dignity,  than  he 
caused  the  deceased  prelate's  name  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  diptychs  of  his  church,  and  the 
two  bishops  Helpidius  and  Pappus  to  be  re- 
stored to  their  sees,  from  which  they  had 
been  driven  for  refusing  to  renounce  his  com- 
munion, and  to  communicate  with  his  ene- 
mies. After  this  Alexander  sent  a  solemn 
deputation  to  Rome,  at  the  head  of  which 
was,  it  seems,  the  famous  Cassian,  to  ac- 
quaint Innocent  with  his  promotion,  to  inform 
him  of  what  he  had  done,  and  thereupon  to 
renew  the  union  between  the  two  churches. 
Alexander,  who  entertained  a  sincere  desire 
of  seeing  peace  and  concord  restored  between 
the  east  and  the  west,  did  not  doubt  but  the 
example  of  his  church  would  be  followed  by 
many  others,  and  a  way,  by  that  means,  be 
paved  to  a  general  pacification.  Innocent 
received  the  deputation  with  the  greatest 
marks  of  joy,  admitted  Alexander  to  his  com- 
munion, and,  with  the  consent  and  approba- 
tion of  twenty-four  other  bishops,  declared  the 
church  of  Antioch  again  united  to  that  of 
Rome. 

Several  other  bishops,  moved  partly  by  the 
example,  and  partly  by  the  letters  and  ex- 
hortations of  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  yielded 
to  Innocent,  and  submitted  to  the  terms  he 
required.  But  Atticus  still  adhered  to  his 
former  resolution,  and,  to  gain  him,  Alexan- 
der, who  spared  no  pains  to  complete  the 
work  he  had  begun,  repaired  in  person  to 
Constantinople.  But  he  acted  there  with  such 
indiscretion  as  rendered  that  haughty  prelate 
more  averse,  than  he  had  ever  yet  been,  to  an 
accommodation  on  the  terms  proposed  by  In- 
nocent. For  all  other  means  he  could  think 
of,  to  compass  his  design,  proving  unsuccess- 
ful, he  resolved  in  the  end  to  apply  to  the 
populace,  who,  as  he  well  knew,  had  been 
most  zealously  attached  to  Chrysostom  during 
his  life,  and  revered  him  as  a  saint  after  his 
death.  Suffering  therefore  his  zeal  to  get  the 
better  of  his  prudence,  and  of  every  consider- 
ation prudence  could  suggest,  he  began  to 
harangue  the  multitude,  and  inflame  them 
with  seditious  speeches  against  Atticus,  as 
carrying,  even  beyond  the  grave,  his  hatred 
and  malice  against  their  holy  bishop.  The 
populace  heard  him  with  attention,  applauded 
his  zeal,  and,  full  of  rage  agamsi  Atticus,  de- 
manded, in  a  tumultuous  manner,  that  the 
name  of  so  holy,  so  great  and  deserving  a 


prelate,  might  be  enrolled,  without  further 
delay,  in  the  diptychs.  But  their  clamors 
and  threats  made  no  more  impression  on  the 
mind  of  Atticus  than  the  reasons  of  Alexan- 
der; he  withstood  both,  and  the  bishop  of 
Antioch,  finding  all  his  attempts  thus  shame- 
fully baffled,  returned  to  his  see,  with  the 
mortification  of  having  only  widened  the 
breach,  which  he  intended  to  close,  between 
the  churches  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.' 
Baronius  supposes  Alexander  to  have  acted 
on  this  occasion  as  Innocent's  legate.^  But 
I  find  nothing  in  the  ancients  to  countenance 
such  a  supposition,  besides  his  haughty  be- 
havior, and  his  pursuing,  by  the  most  un- 
warrantable methods,  what  he  had  in  view. 

Atticus,  however,  allowed  in  the  end  Chry- 
sostom's name  to  be  inserted  in  the  diptychs ; 
but  whether  he  did  it  by  choice  or  compulsion, 
is  uncertain ;  for,  in  one  of  his  letters,  he 
writes,  that  he  could  no  longer  withstand  the 
threats  and  violence  of  the  enraged  multi- 
tude ;3  and  in  another,  that  he  had  done  it  to 
comply  with  the  will  of  the  emperors,  and  to 
conform  to  the  sentiments  of  his  brethren,  both 
in  the  east  and  west.^  However  that  be,  it 
is  certain,  that  he  never  changed  his  senti- 
ments with  respect  to  Chrysostom,  as  is  ma- 
nifest from  his  declaring,  after  he  had  placed 
his  name  in  the  diptychs,  that  he  thereby 
meant  no  more  than  to  own,  that  he  had  been 
once  bishop  of  Constantinople ;  but  that  he 
still  adhered  to  the  judgment  that  was  given 
against  him.  With  this,  however.  Innocent 
was  satisfied  ;  and  so  is  Baronius. 

Alexander  maintained  ever  after  a  close  cor- 
respondence with  Innocent,  courting  his  favor 
with  the  most  servile  submissions,  recurring 
to  him  in  every  momentous  affair  relating  to 
his  church,  and  suffering  himself  to  be  blindly 
guided  by  his  counsels.  In  one  of  his  letters 
he  consulted  him,  it  seems,  concerning  the 
prerogatives  of  his  see,  and  the  extent  of  his 
jurisdiction;  and  nothing  can  be  more  subtle 
than  Innocent's  answer.  For  after  a  long 
preamble  on  the  dignity  of  the  see  of  Antioch, 
he  craftily  insinuates  all  the  privileges  and 
prerogatives  annexed  to  it  to  be  owing  not  to 
the  dignity  of  the  city,  but  to  the  dignity  of 
the  see,  as  having  been  once  the  see  of  St. 
Peter.  He  adds,  that  on  this  consideration  it 
had  been  distinguished  with  an  extensive  ju- 
risdiction, and  that  it  yielded  to  that  of  Rome 
itself  only  because  St.  Peter  had  accom- 
plished there  what  he  had  begun  at  Antioch.s 
What  Innocent  proposed  to  himself  by  thus 
exalting  the  see  of  Antioch,  by  deriving  the 
privileges,  prerogatives,  and  jurisdiction,  of 
that  see  from  St.  Peter,  is  obvious.  If  they 
were  owing  not  to  the  city,  but  to  St.  Peter, 
as  Innocent  affirms,  those  enjoyed  by  the  see 


«  Nicoph.  1.  14.  c.  27. 

»  Niceph.  c.  26. 

«  Cone.  t.  2.  p.  1269. 


»  Bar.  ad  ann.  48.  n.  32. 
*  Idem,  c.  27. 
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of  Rome  were,  in  like  manner,  owing  to  St. 
Peter,  and  not  to  the  city.  This  notion,  now 
first  started  by  Innocent,  was  not  suffered  to 
drop ;  but,  being  greedily  embraced  by  his 
successors,  it  was,  in  process  of  time,  im- 
proved by  them  into  a  general  plea  for  all 
their  exorbitant  claims.  And  thus  Innocent 
may  be  justly  said  to  have  pointed  out  the 
ground  on  which  the  unwieldy  fabric  of  the 
papal  power  was  afterwards  built.  But  if  it 
be  true,  as  Innocent  pretends,  that  the  see  of 
Antioch  owed  its  dignity  to  St.  Peter,  and  not 
to  the  city,  how  will  he  account  for  its  being 
ranked  under  that  of  Alexandria,  which  was 
neither  founded,  nor  had  ever  been  honored, 
by  that  apostle  1  But  not  to  waste  time  in 
combating  such  a  groundless  notion,  nothing 
is  more  certain,  than  that  the  disposition  and 
division  of  the  church  was  founded  upon,  and 
entirely  agreeable  to,  the  disposition  and  di- 
vision of  the  empire;'  and  consequently  that 
as  no  regard  was  had  to  St.  Peter,  or  any 
other  apostle,  in  the  civil,  none  could  be  had 
in  the  ecclesiastical,  polity.  And  hence  it 
naturally  follows,  that  as  Rome  was  the  first 
city  of  the  empire,  Alexandria  the  second,  and 
Antioch  the  third,  the  sees  should  be  ranked 
in  the  same  order;  and  in  the  same  order  they 
were  ranked  accordingly,  though  the  see  of 
Alexandria  was  founded  only  by  a  di.sciple 
of  St.  Peter,  and  that  of  Antioch  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Peter 
himself. 

This  division  of  the  church  took  place  soon 
after  the  division  of  the  empire  made  by  Con- 
stantino the  Great,  on  which  it  was  founded. 
It  was  first  introduced  by  custom,  but  after- 
wards confirmed  by  several  councils  ;  and  in 
none  of  them  is  there  a  word  of  St.  Peter. 
As  therefore  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  pre- 
ceded in  rank  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  for  no 
other  reason  but  because  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria preceded  in  dignity  the  city  of  Antioch, 
according  to  the  secular  constitutions  of  the 
empire;  so  the  bishop  of  Rome  preceded  in 
rank  all  other  bishops,  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  the  city  of  Rome,  as  the  seat  of  the 
empire,  preceded  in  dignity  all  other  cities. 

But  to  return  to  Innocent :  In  the  same  let- 
ter to  Alexander  he  observes,  that  the  bishop 
of  Antioch  did  not  preside  over  a  single  pro- 
vince, but  a  whole  diocess;  and  therefore 
advises  him  not  only  to  maintain  the  right  he 
had  of  ordaining  the  metropolitans,  but  not  to 
suffer  other  bishops  in  the  provinces  under  his 
jurisdiction,  however  distant,  to  be  ordained 
without  his  consent  and  approbation.  He 
adds,  that,  with  respect  to  the  bishops  of  the 
less  remote  provinces,  he  might  reserve  to 
himself  the  right  of  ordaining  them.^  This 
was  encouraging  the  bishop  of  Antioch  to  in- 
vade and  usurp  the  undoubted  rights  of  the 
metropolitans,  in  open  defiance  of  the  fourth 
and  sixth  canons  of  the  council  of  Nice,  which 

«  See  above,  p.  105.  &.  seq.    2  Concil.  t.  2.  p.  1269. 


were  afterwards  confirmed  by  almost  innu- 
merable other  councils,  all  granting  to  the  me- 
tropolitans the  power  of  ordaining  the  bishops 
of  their  respective  provinces  jointly  with  the 
bishops  of  the  same  province,  without  ever  once 
mentioning  the  patriarch  or  head  of  the 
diocess.'  But  of  this  right  the  bishops  of 
Rome  had  deprived  the  metropolitans  under 
their  jurisdiction  as  early  at  least  as  the  time 
of  Syricius ;  for  that  pope,  in  the  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Anysius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica, 
appointing  him  his  vicar  for  East  Illyricum, 
charges  him  not  to  suffer  any  bishops  to  be 
ordained  in  those  provinces  without  his  con- 
sent and  approbation.  Innocent  maintained 
what  his  predecessors  had  usurped ;  and,  to 
countenance  their  usurpation  and  his  own,  he 
encourages,  by  this  letter,  the  bishop  of  An- 
tioch to  pursue  the  same  conduct  with  respect 
to  the  metropolitans  of  his  diocess.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  bishops  of  Rome  was,  in  process 
of  time,  followed  by  those  of  Constantinople, 
who,  rivalling  them  in  pride  and  ambition, 
not  only  usurped  the  power  of  ordaining  all 
the  bishops  of  their  diocess,  but,  by  the  in- 
terest they  had  at  court,  obtained  an  imperial 
rescript,  confirming  to  them  the  power  which 
they  had  usurped.  But  they  were  soon 
obliged  to  part  with  it,  though  thus  guarantied, 
by  the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
empowering,  by  their  twenty-eighth  canon, 
the  bishops  of  Constantinople  to  ordain  the 
metropolitans  in  the  diocesses  of  Pontus,  Asia, 
and  Thrace ;  but  at  the  same  time  ascertain- 
ing to  the  metropolitans  the  right  of  ordaining 
the  bishops  of  their  respective  provinces.  But 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  ever  determined  to  part 
with  no  power,  however  acquired,  found 
means  not  only  to  elude  the  decrees  of  this 
and  several  other  councils,  ascertaining  the 
rights  of  the  metropolitans  in  the  plainest 
terms,  but  to  improve,  by  daily  encroachments, 
their  usurped  jurisdiction,  as  I  shall  have 
frequent  occasion  to  observe  in  the  sequel  of 
this  history. 

Innocent  complains,  in  the  next  article  of 
his  letter,  of  a  custom  that  obtained  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  It  was  one  of  the  chief 
privileges  of  the  patriarch,  or  bishop,  who 
presided  over  a  whole  diocess,  to  ordain  the 
metropolitans  of  the  provinces  comprised 
under  his  diocess.  But  the  metropolitan  of 
Cyprus  was  ordained  by  the  bishops  of  that 
island  without  the  consent,  or  even  the  privity, 
of  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  though  Cyprus  be- 
longed to  his  province,  according  to  the  civil 
division  of  the  empire.  This  custom  Innocent 
condemns,  as  repugnant  to  the  canons  of  the 
council  of  Nice ;  adding,  that  it  was  first  in- 
troduced in  the  unhappy  times  when  Arianism 
prevailed  all  over  Syria,  the  bishops  of  Cypras 
refusing  then  to  acknowledge  those  of  Antioch, 
who  were  infected  with  that  heresy.     This  ar- 

■  Vid.  Ell.  Du  Pin  de  antiq.  eccles.  disciplin.  dissert, 
prim.  n.  12. 
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Which  are  in  the  end  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Alterations  in  the  state  generally  attended  with  the 
like  alterations  in  the  church.  Ecclesiastics  ordained  by  heretics  to  be  admitted  into"  the  church  only  as 
laymen.  Innocent's  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Eugubium.  All  churches  ought,  according  to  him,  to  conform 
to  the  customs  of  the  Roman  church. 


tide  proved  the  source  of  endless  disputes  be- 
tween the  bishops  of  Antioch  and  those  of  Cy- 
prus ;  the  former  pretending,  that  the  power  of 
ordainingthemetropolitanof  Cyprus  was  lodg- 
ed in  them,  and  the  latter  opposing  with  great 
warmth  such  a  pretension.  The  controversy 
was  at  length  referred  to  the  council  of  Ephe- 
sus  ;  and  the  fathers  of  that  numerous  assem- 
bly, having  heard  and  examined  with  great 
attention  the  pleas  of  both  parties,  condemned 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  pretension  of  the 
bishops  of  Antioch,  as  repugnant  to  the  an- 
cient canons,  that  is,  to  those  very  canons,  on 
which,  at  the  suggestion  of  Innocent,  they 
had  founded  it.  And  here  I  cannot  help  ob- 
serving, by  the  way,  that  the  bishops  of  An- 
tioch never  thought  of  alleging,  in  support  of 
their  claim,  the  authority  of  Innocent,  which 
they  would  certainly  have  done,  had  they  not 
been  well  apprised,  that  no  regard  would  have 
been  paid  to  it  by  the  fathers  of  the  council. 
As  for  what  Innocent  adds  concerning  the 
time  and  manner  in  which  the  custom  he 
complains  of  was  introduced,  he  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  no  less  mistaken  in  those 
particulars,  than  he  was  in  the  sense  and 
meaning  of  the  canons  of  Nice.  For  who 
can  imagine,  that  the  Arian  bishops  at  the 
time  Arianism  prevailed,  that  is,  when  they 
had  the  greatest  interest  at  court,  and  the  or- 
thodox had  none,  would  have  sutfered  the 
bishops  of  Cyprus  to  withdraw  themselves, 
contrary  to  the  established  laws  of  the  church, 
from  their  jurisdiction,  for  no  other  reason, 
but  because  the  bishops  of  Antioch  professed 
the  doctrine  of  Ariusl 

Alexander,  in  his  letter  to  Innocent,  had 
asked  him,  whether  two  metropolitan  sees 
should  be  erected  in  one  province,  which  had 
been  divided  by  the  emperors  into  two  ]  In- 
nocent replies,  that  the  concerns  of  the  church 
being  different  from  those  of  the  state,  the 
church  ought  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  rule. 
However,  it  is  plain  from  history,  that  such  al- 
terations in  the  state  were,  generally  speaking, 
attended  with  the  like  alterations  in  the  church; 
insomuch  that  when  the  bishop  of  any  con- 
siderable city  wanted  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  metropolitan,  the  most  expeditious  way  of 
gratifying  his  ambition  was,  to  apply  to  the  em- 
peror for  a  division  of  the  province  ;  that  his 
city  being  advanced  by  such  a  division,  to  the 
rank  of  a  metropolis,  he  might,  by  the  same 
means,  be  preferred  to  that  of  a  metropolitan. 
Of  mere  bishops,  thus  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
metropolitans,  without  any  regard  to  Inno- 
cent's letter,  or,  as  it  is  styled,  decretal,  seve- 
ral instances  occur  in  history. 

Innocent,  in  the  end  of  his  letter,  declares 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  such  ecclesiastics  as 
had  renounced  Arianism,  or  any  other  heresy, 
with  a  desire  of  being  received  into  the  church, 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  as  ecclesiastics,  but 
only  as  laymen.     This  doctrine  is  entirely 


agreeable  to  the  erroneous  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  invalidit}'  of  ordination  by  the  hands 
of  a  heretic,  which  we  have  heard  him  labor 
to  establish  in  his  letter  to  the  bishops  of  Ma- 
cedon.'  He  concludes  this  letter  with  en- 
treating the  bishop  of  Antioch  to  cause  it  to 
be  read  in  a  council,  or  to  see  that  copies  of  it 
be  transmitted  to  all  the  bishops  of  his  dio- 
cess,  that  all  may  agree  in  observing  the  in- 
structions which  it  contains.2 

But  of  all  Innocent's  letters,  that  which  he 
wrote  to  Decentius,  bishop  of  Eugubium,  (a 
city  still  known  by  the  same  name  in  the 
duchy  of  Urbino),  is  by  far  the  most  worthy 
of  notice,  whether  we  consider  the  doctrine 
which  he  there  lays  down,  or  the  principles 
on  which  he  founds  it.  As  to  the  doctrine,  it 
may  be  reduced  to  the  two  following  heads : 
namely,  That  all  the  churches  in  the  west  are 
bound  to  adopt,  and  strictly  to  observe,  every 
practice  and  custom  observed  by  the  Roman 
church  ;  and  that  the  customs  of  all  other 
churches  differing  from  those  of  the  Roman 
church,  are  but  corruptions  of  the  ancient  tra- 
dition, deviations  from  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  times,  and  insufferable  abuses.  As 
for  the  principles  on  which  he  founds  this 
doctrine,  they  are,  to  say  no  more,  of  a  piece 
with  the  doctrine  itself.  For  he  pretends, 
1.  That  no  apostle,  besides  St.  Peter,  ever 
preached  in  the  west.  He  ought,  with  St. 
Peter,  to  have  at  least  excepted  St.  Paul ; 
and,  no  doubt,  would,  had  not  his  memory 
failed  him,  as  well  as  his  infallibility.  He 
supposes,  in  the  second  place,  that  all  the 
churches  in  the  west  were  founded  by  St. 
Peter,  or  by  some  of  his  successors ;  and  con- 
sequently, that  they  ought  to  conform  to  the 
customs  of  the  Roman  church,  since  to  that 
church  they  owe  their  origin.  But  that  the 
church  of  Lyons,  not  to  mention  others,  was 
founded  by  preachers  sent  thither  out  of  Asia 
by  St.  Polycarp,  and  not  by  St.  Peter,  or  any 
of  his  successors,  is  aihrmed  by  all  the  an- 
cients, and  allowed  by  the  most  learned  among 
the  moderns  ;  though  some  of  them  pretend, 
without  the  least  foundation,  the  whole  to 
have  been  done  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome.''  Innocent  pretends,  in  the  third 
place,  every  point  of  discipline  and  ecclesi- 
astical polity  to  have  been  settled  by  the 
apostles,  and  whatever  was  settled  at  Rome 
by  St.  Peter  to  have  been  there  strictly 
observed  ever  since  his  time,  without  the  least 
addition  or  diminution.  He  concludes  this 
part  of  his  letter  with  laying  it  down  as  a 
general  maxim,  that  it  is  unlawful  for  any 
bishop  to  make  the  least  alterations  in  the 
discipline  of  his  church,  or  even  to  introduce 
into  one  church  a  custom  or  practice  observed 
by  another.**    This  nevertheless  is  what  all 

«  Vide  supra,  p.  141.        ^  Concil.  t.  2.  p.  1265—1269. 
3  Vide  Petr.  de  Marc,  dissert,  do  primal,  p.  227. 
«  Concil.  t.  1.  p.  1245.    Ugh.  t.  1.  p.  676. 
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Some  customs  of  the  Roman  cburch  borrowed  of  other  churches.     The  ceremony  of  anointing  those  who  are 
contirmed.  Conrtrmation  not  a  sacrament.  Why  deemed  formerly  unlawful  to  fast  on  Sunday  or  Saturday. 

bishops  have  done,  and  even  those  of  Rome,  |  The  Roman  catholics,  finding  this  ceremo- 
both  before  and  after  Innocent's  time,  and  con-  j  ny,  novr  known  by  the  name  of  confirmation, 
sequently  what  they  thought  it  lawful  to  do.  i  styled  a  sacrament  by  St.  Cyprian,'  and  St. 


The  psalmody,  for  instance,  (and  innumera- 
ble other  instances  might  be  alleged),  or  the 
singing  of  psalms  in  the  churches,  was  not 
instituted  by  any  of  the  apostles,  but  first  in- 
troduced by  St.  Ignatius  into  the  church  of  An- 
tioch,'  whence  it  spread  in  a  very  short  time 
to  all  the  churches  in  the  east,  those  bishops 
no  more  scrupling  to  adopt,  than  Ignatius  had 
scrupled  to  introduce,  so  laudable  a  practice. 
Of  the  eastern  churches  it  was  borrowed  by 
the  church  of  Milan,  and  of  the  church  of  Mi- 
lan by  that  of  Rome,  long  before  Innocent's 
time ;  which  plainly  shows,  that  his  prede- 
cessors held  not  that  doctrine,  no  more  than 
one  of  the  best  of  his  successors,  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  openly  approves  of  some  cus- 
toms, that  were  first  unknown  to,  but  after- 
wards adopted  by  his  church.-  Upon  the 
whole,  it  is  evident,  that  Innocent  was  grossly 
mistaken,  not  only  with  respect  to  this  point, 
but  likewise  in  asserting,  that  whatever  had 
been  settled  at  Rome  by  St.  Peter,  was  still 
observed  there  without  the  least  addition  or 
diminution. 

The  remaining  part  of  Innocent's  letter  re- 
lates to  some  particular  ceremonies  and  cus- 
toms, especially  to  the  ceremony  of  confirm- 
ing those  who  were  baptized,  and  the  custom 
of  fasting  on  Saturdays.  With  respect  to  the 
former,  he  informs  Decentius,  that  according 
to  the  customs  of  the  church,  founded  on  the 
practice  of  the  apostles,  the  bishop  alone  can 
anoint  on  the  forehead  those  who  have  been 
baptized,  and  give  them  the  Holy  Ghost; 
and  that  the  priests  can  only  anoint  other 
parts,  the  episcopal  power  not  having  been 
granted  to  them,  though  they  partake  of  the 
priesthood. (*) 


Auslin,2  have  thereupon  raised  it  to  that  rank, 
not  reflecting  that  the  ancient  writers  frequent- 
ly make  use  of  that  word  to  express  no  more 
than  a  sacred  ceremony,  or  mystery.  And 
truly  were  they  to  reckon  among  their  sa- 
craments all  the  ceremonies  which  the  fa- 
thers and  other  Christian  writers  have  distin- 
guished with  that  title,  their  number  would 
amount  to  seventy  rather  than  to  seven. 

With  respect  to  the  other  point,  those  who 
are  ever  so  little  versed  in  the  writings  of  the 
fathers,  must  know,  that  from  the  earliest 
times  it  was  deemed  unlawful,  nay,  and  high- 
ly criminal,  for  a  Christian  to  fast  on  Sunday 
or  Saturday ;  on  Sunday,  because  those  here- 
tics, who  denied  the  resurrection  of  our  Sa- 
vior, fasted  on  that  day,  in  opposition  to  the 
orthodox,  who,  believing  it,  solemnized  the 
Sunday,  the  day  on  which  it  happened,  with 
feasting  and  rejoicings ;  on  Saturday,  because 
other  heretics  holding  the  god  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  author  of  their  law,  to  be  an  evil  spi- 
rit, whom  Christ  came  to  destroy,  fasted  on 
the  seventh  day,  thinking  that  by  fasting  they 
vilified  the  god  of  the  .Tews  as  much  as  the 
Jews  honored  him  by  feasting.^  Among  the 
ancient  canons,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Apostolic  Constitutions,"  we  read  the  fol- 
lowing ordinance  :  "  If  a  clerk  shall  be  found 
to  have  fasted  on  a  Sunday  or  a  Saturday,  let 
him  be  deposed  ;  if  a  layman,  let  him  be  cut 
off  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful.  "■*  But 
that  canon  must  be  understood  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  east ;  for  there  was  broached,  and 
there  chiefly  prevailed,  the  heresy  that  first 
introduced  such  a  practice.     But  in  the  west, 


»  Socrat.  1.  6.  c.  8.  a  Gteg.  1.  7.  ep.  64. 

(*)  The  ceremony  of  anointing  with  oil  the  fore- 
head, and  likewise  the  organs  of  the  five  senses,  in 
those  who  had  been  baptized,  is  undoubtedly  very  an- 
cient. Tertullian,  who  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
second  century,  speaks  of  it  as  a  ceremony  universally 
practised  and  established,  (a)  St.  Cyprian,  (i)  who 
flourished  fifty  years  after  St.  Ambrose,  (c)  St.  Aus- 
tin, (d)  St.  Jerom,(e)  and  the  other  fathers,  describe  it 
as  a  ceremony  by  which  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  to 
those  who  had  been  baptized,  and  consequently  which 
none  but  bishops  could  administer,  they  being  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles,  to  whom  alone  that  power  was 
granted.  For  the  fathers,  generally  speaking,  and 
other  ancient  writers,  suppose  this,  and  the  imposition 
of  hands,  by  which  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  by  the 
apostles  to  those  who  were  baptized,  (/)  to  be  one  and 
the  same  ceremony.  The  oil  employed  on  this  occa- 
sion was,  as  early  as  the  third  century,  solemnly  con- 
secrated, kept  in  the  churches  or  places  where  the 
faithful  met,  and  held  by  them  in  great  veneration,  (o-) 
This  gave  rise,  in  the  foliowing  century,  to  many  super- 
stitious practices,  and  miracles  were  said  to  have  been 
wrouL'ht  by  the  "holy  oil,"  to  warrant  such  practices, 
and  confound  those  who  thought  it  unlawful  to  com- 
ply with   them.     Avery  remarkable   miracle   of  this 

(a)  Ten.  de  resur.  carnis.     (6)  Cypr.  ep.  72,  73, 

(c)  Ambr.  de  sacrara.  1.3.     (d)  Aug.  contra  Petal.  1. 
c.  2.  I.e.  104.  de  baptis. 

(e)  Hier.  contra  Luciferian.  1.  3.  c.  16.  In  ep.  1. 

(/)  Act.  8 :  15—17.  Joan,  tract.  3.  &  de 

(g)  f^yp  ep-  70.  &  de  oper.  diver,  ser.  33. 

card.  &  unct.  Cbris. 
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nature  is  gravely  related  by  Optatus  Milevitanus,(a) 
who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
But,  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  the  whole  of  the  cere- 
mony consisted  in  the  imposition  of  hands:  "Then 
laid  they  their  hands  on  them,  and  they  received  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Not  a  word  of  oil,  of  chrism,  of  unc- 
tion, of  signing  with  oil  on  the  forehead  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  and  much  less  of  a  blow  given  by  the  bishop 
on  the  cheek  to  the  person  that  is  confirmed,  though 
these  are  now  all  deemed,  in  the  cliurch  of  Rome,  ma- 
terial parts  of  this  ceremony.  As  such  rites  were  un- 
known to,  and  unpractised  by,  the  apostles,  it  matters 
little  how  early  they  were  introduced  after  their  time. 
And  here  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  the  Roman  ca- 
tholics themselves  have  not  thought  fit  to  adopt  all  the 
ceremonies  used  on  this  occasion,  and  recommended 
by  the  fathers.  For,  in  Innocent's  time,  the  person 
confirmed  was  not  only  anointed  on  the  forehead,  but 
on  other  parts ;  on  the  forehead  by  the  bisViop,  on  other 
parts  by  the  priests.  The  other  parts  were,  as  we  ga- 
ther from  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  (6)  the  eyes,  ears, 
nose,  mouth,  hands,  and  feet.  The  anointing  of  these 
parts  was,  in  the  opinion  of  that  father,  no  less  fraufht 
with  mysteries  than  the  anointing  of  the  forehead  ; 
and  yet  the  former  unction,  notwithstanding  its  anti- 
quity, and  all  the  mysteries  it  symbolized,  has  been 
long  since  omitted,  as  altogether  unnecessary.  They 
might  in  like  manner  have  omitted  all  the  rest,  anil 
contented  themselves,  as  the  apostles  did,  with  the 
bare  imposition  of  hands, 
(a)  Optat.  Milev.  contra  (&)  Cyril.  Catech.  mystag.  3. 
Farm.  1.2.  »  Cypr.  ep.  72. 

a  Aug.  de  diver,  serm.  33. 
3  Vide  Iren.  1.  1.  c.  21 —    *  Apost.  const,  can.  55. 
24.  &  Epiph.hffires.  21 
— 28.&  41,  42. 
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Friday  from  the  earliest  times  a  fast-day.  Saturday  a  fast-day  in  the  Roman  church.  The  ceremony  of  anoint- 
ing the  sick  with  oil.  Letters  from  the  councils  of  Carthage  and  Milevum  to  Innocent.  Innocent's  answer 
to  the  councils. 


where  that  heresy  was  scarce  known,  some 
churches,  and  the  Roman  in  particular,  ob- 
served both  Fridays  and  Saturdays  as  fast- 
days.  The  Friday  was,  from  the  earliest 
times,  a  fast-day  with  all  churches,  both  in 
the  east  and  the  west ;  the  Saturday  was  only 
in  the  west,  and  even  there  with  very  few 
churches,  which  had  borrowed  that  custom 
of  the  Roman  church,  as  we  are  informed  by 
St.  Austin.'  Innocent  therefore,  desirous  of 
establishing  in  all  other  churches  the  custom 
that  obtained  in  his  own,  undertakes  to  prove, 
first,  that  all  may,  and,  secondly,  that  all 
ought  to  observe  Saturday  as  a  fast.  That 
all  may,  he  proves  well  enough  ;  but  the  rea- 
sons he  offers  to  show  that  they  all  ought, 
namely,  "  Because  Christ  lay  in  the  sepul- 
chre the  Saturday  as  well  as  the  Friday,  and 
the  apostles  fasted,  (as  he  supposes,)  on  both 
days,"  are  manifestly  inconclusive  as  to  any 
obligation.  Besides,  it  was  not  because 
Christ  lay  in  the  sepulchre,  or  because  the 
apostles  fasted,  but  because  Christ  was  cru- 
cified on  a  Friday,  that  a  fast  was  appointed 
to  be  observed  on  that  day.  In  process  of 
time,  the  custom  of  sanctifying  both  days 
with  a  fast  took  place  in  most  of  the  western 
churches  ;  and  this  custom  has  been  made  in 
latter  times  a  general  law,  and  one  of  the  com- 
mandments of  the  church,  which  all  Roman 
catholics  are  bound  to  obey  on  pain  of  damna- 
tion. However,  the  severity  of  it  is  so  far  re- 
laxed, that,  as  they  are  only  required  to  abstain 
from  meat,  the  utmost  riot  and  epicurism  in 
other  kinds  of  food,  and  in  wine,  may  be,  and 
are  indulged  on  their  fast-days. 

The  last  article  of  Innocent's  letter  relates 
to  the  ceremony  of  anointing  the  sick  with 
oil,  agreeably  to  that  of  St.  James,  "  Is  any 
one  sick  among  you,"  &c.  T^  As  the  apostle 
directs  the  faithful  to  "call  for  the  elders  of 
the  church ;"  some  took  from  thence  occasion 
to  question  whether  bishops  were  empowered 
to  perform  that  ceremony.  Innocent  therefore 
answers  Decentius,  who  had  proposed  the 
question,  that  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt 
whether  or  not  the  bishops  have  such  a  power, 
since  the  priests  can  have  none,  which  the 
bishops  have  not,  of  whom  they  receive  all 
their  power.  It  is  true,  says  Innocent,  that 
St.  James  ordered  the  faithful  to  call  for  the 
elders,  and  not  for  the  bishops  ;  but  that  was 
because  he  knew  that  the  bishops  could  not 
have  so  much  leisure  from  other  important 
duties  as  the  priests.  He  adds,  that  this 
unction  must  not  be  applied  to  penitents  ;  that 
the  oil  used  in  it  must  be  blessed  by  the  bi- 
shop ;  and  when  it  is  thus  blessed,  not  the 
presbyters  only,  but  all  the  faithful,  may 
anoint  with  it,  both  themselves  and  others. 
The  power  of  anointing,  St.  .lames  confined 
to  the  elders  or  priests,  and  that  is  the  present 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  though  Inno- 


'  Aug.  ep.  86. 


a  James  v.  14, 15. 


cent  extended  such  a  power  to  all  the  faithful. 
This  ceremony,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
extreme  unction,  was,  in  Innocent's  time,  a 
kind  of  sacrament;  for  so  he  styles  it.'  But 
it  is  now  a  true  sacrament,  and  such  it  was 
declared  by  the  council  of  Trent.^ 

In  the  year  416,  Innocent  received  three 
letters  from  the  African  bishops  ;  namely,  one 
from  the  bishops  of  Africa,  properly  so  called, 
assembled  at  Carthage ;  another  from  those 
of  Numidia,  assembled  at  Milevum ;  and  a 
third  from  St.  Austin,  signed  by  him  and  four 
other  bishops.  The  two  councils  wrote  to 
acquaint  Innocent,  that  they  had  condemned 
Pelagius  and  his  disciple  Caelestius,  of  whose 
opinions  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  and  desired 
him  to  add  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  see 
to  their  decrees.  The  letter  from  St.  Austin, 
and  the  four  other  bishops,  was  to  inform 
Innocent,  in  a  friendly  manner,  that  he  was 
suspected  of  countenancing  those  heretics, 
and  favoring  their  doctrine.  This  suspicion 
they  themselves  seem  not  to  have  thought 
quite  groundless:  for  Possidius,  one  of  the 
bishops  who  subscribed  the  letter,  writes,  that 
the  African  bishops  took  a  great  deal  of  pains 
to  convince  Innocent,  and  his  successor  Zosi- 
mus,  that  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius  was  erro- 
nious  and  heretical,  knowing  that  his  follow- 
ers were  striving  to  infect  the  apostolic  see 
itself  with  their  poisonous  tenets.^  They 
strove  in  vain,  says  Baronius ;  and  perhaps 
they  did  ;  but  the  African  bishops  had  never 
taken  so  much  pains  to  guard  the  apostolic 
see  against  that  infection,  had  they  not  thought 
it  capable  of  being  infected.  The  five  bishops 
sent  to  Innocent,  together  with  their  letter, 
St.  Austin's  answer  to  a  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  Pelagius,  his  confutation  of  a 
book  composed  by  that  heretic,  and  the  book 
itself,  with  the  passages  marked  in  it  which 
gave  most  offence,  and  claimed  a  particular 
attention,  lest  he  should  overlook  them.'* 
This  was  not  treating  him  as-  an  infallible 
judge.  (*) 

The  letters  from  the  council  of  Carthage, 
from  that  of  Milevum,  and  from  the  five  bi- 
shops, were  brought  to  Rome  by  Julius,  bishop 
of  some  city  in  Africa ;  and,  by  the  same  Ju- 
lius, Innocent  answered  them  with  three  let- 
ters, all  dated  the  27th  of  January,  of  the  year 
417.     The  first,  which  is  addressed  to  Aure- 


»  Concil.  t.  2.  p.  1248.    »  Concil.  Trid.  sess.  14.  can.  1. 

=  Possid.  Aug.  vit.  c.  18.  ■*  Aug.  ep.  95. 

(*)  Baronius  observes  hero,  that  their  informing 
him  by  a  private  letter,  and  not  by  a  public  one  from 
the  council,  of  the  suspicions  that  some  entertained 
of  him,  was  a  mark  of  the  great  respect  and  venera- 
tion they  had  for  the  bishop  of  Rome,  whose  naked- 
ness they  were  unwilling,  as  it  became  dutiful  child- 
ren, to  expose  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  (a)  And 
who  told  Baronius,  that,  in  the  like  circumstances, 
they  would  not  have  shown  the  same  respect  for  any 
other  bishop?  lie  had  better  have  observed,  and  tho 
observation  is  more  obvious,  that  his  being  suspected 
at  all  evidently  proves  the  infallibility  of  the  apostolic 
see  not  to  have  been,  in  those  days,  an  article  of  the 
catholic  faith. 

(a)  Bar.  ad  ann.  416.  n.  11. 
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He  claims  the  first  a  divine  right  of  finally  deciding  all  controversies.  Which  is  not  acknowledged  by  the 
African  nor  the  Numidian  bishops.  An  instance  of  Innocent's  great  subtlety  and  address.  He  excommuni- 
cates Cjelestius  and  Pelagius. 


lius,  probably  bishop  of  Carthage,  and  to  the 
other  bishops  of  that  assembly,  he  begins 
with  commending  them  for  their  zeal,  their 
pastoral  vigilance,  and  the  regard  they  had 
shown  for  the  apostolic  see.  He  thence  takes 
an  opportunity  to  resume  his  usual  and  favor- 
ite subject,  the  dignity,  pre-eminence,  and 
authority  of  that  see ;  roundly  asserting,  that 
"  all  ecclesiastical  matters  throughout  the 
world  are,  by  Divine  right,  to  be  referred  to 
the  apostolic  see,  before  they  are  finally  de- 
cided in  the  provinces."  This  was  indeed  a 
very  bold  claim,  and  a  direct  asserting  to 
himself  the  universal  supremacy  attained  by 
his  successors.  But  it  was  yet  too  early  for 
such  a  claim  to  be  granted ;  and  it  is  plain 
the  African  bishops  had  no  idea  of  this 
Divine  right.  For,  had  they  entertained  any 
such  notion,  they  surely  would  never  have 
presumed  finally  to  condemn  and  anathema- 
tize, as  they  did,  Pelagius  and  Caelestius, 
without  consulting  at  least  the  apostolic  see : 
neither  would  they  have  written  to  Innocent 
in  the  style  they  did,  after  they  had  con- 
demned them  :  for,  in  their  letter,  they  did  not 
leave  him  at  liberty  to  approve  or  disapprove 
of  what  they  had  done  ;  but  only  desire  him 
to  join  his  authority  to  theirs,  which  they 
well  knew  he  could  not  refuse  to  do,  without 
confirming  the  suspicion  of  his  countenancing 
the  Pelagians,  and  their  doctrine.  "  We  have 
anathematized  Pelagius  and  Caelestius,"  say 
the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Carthage,  "  and 
thought  fit  to  acquaint  you  with  it,  that  to  the 
decrees  of  our  mediocrity  might  be  added  the 
authority  of  the  apostolic  see."  This  is  a 
modest  style,  and  respectful  to  the  see  of 
Rome ;  but  it  is  that  of  men  who  plainly 
thought  they  had  a  right  to  act  in  this  matter, 
by  their  own  judgment  and  power,  without 
waiting  for  the  award  of  that  see,  as  they 
ought  to  have  done,  if  they  had  allowed  of 
Innocent's  claim.  In  like  manner,  the  coun- 
cil of  Milevum,  after  informing  Innocent  of 
the  sentence,  which  they  had  pronounced 
against  the  two  above-mentioned  heretics, 
adds ;  "  And  this  error  and  impiety,  which 
has  every  where  so  many  followers  and  abet- 
tors, ought  also  to  be  anathematized  and  con- 
demned by  the  apostolic  see;"'  which  was 
putting  Innocent  in  mind  of  what  he  ought  to 
do,  and  not  consulting  him  what  they  should 
do.  This  conduct  of  the  African  bishops 
gave  Innocent  no  small  uneasiness.  He  was 
at  a  loss  what  to  do  at  so  critical  a  juncture. 
For  to  approve  of  a  conduct,  so  derogatory  to 
the  pretended  dignity  of  his  see,  was  giving 
up  his  claim  to  the  Divine  right  of  finally  de- 
ciding all  ecclesiastical  controversies.  To 
disapprove  it,  was  confirming  the  suspicion 
of  his  countenancing  the  doctrine  which  they 
had  condemned.  But  Innocent  was  a  man 
of  great  subtlety  and  address ;  and  he  found 
out,  at  last,  an  expedient  to  extricate  himself 


>  Aug.  ep.  90—95. 


out  of  that  perplexity,  and  gratify  the  fathers 
of  both  councils,  without  either  approving  or 
condemning  their  past  conduct.  The  only 
thing  thay  required  of  him  was  to  join  his 
authority  with  theirs,  in  condemning  the  Pe- 
lagian heresy ;  and  that  he  readily  did.  But, 
lest  in  so  doing,  he  should  seem  to  approve 
of  their  having  condemned  it  without  first 
consulting  him,  in  his  answer  to  their  letters, 
he  supposed  them  to  have  actually  consulted 
him ;  nay,  to  have  referred  to  him  the  final 
decision  of  that  controversy ;  and,  agreeably 
to  that  supposition,  he  commends  them  for 
the  deference  they  had  thereby  shown  to  the 
apostolic  see.  "  You  have  well  observed," 
says  he,  "  the  ordinances  of  the  ancient  fa- 
thers, and  not  trampled  under  foot  what  they, 
not  in  human  wisdom,  but  by  Divine  order, 
have  established ;  namely,  that  whatever  is 
done  in  places,  however  remote,  should,  for  a 
final  conclusion,  be  referred  to  the  apostolic 
see."  And  again,  "You  have  had  due  re- 
gard to  the  honor  of  the  apostolic  see,  I  mean 
of  him  who  has  the  charge  and  care  of  all 
churches,  in  consulting  him  in  these  perplexi- 
ties, and  intricate  cases."'  Thus  did  Inno- 
cent maintain  his  claim,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  avoid  quarrelling,  at  an  improper  season, 
with  those  who  had  acted  in  direct  opposition 
to  it.  A  necessary  policy  in  the  first  setting 
up  of  such  extravagant  and  groundless  pre- 
tentions. 

In  the  present  letter  he  not  only  approves 
of  the  judgment  given  against  Pelagius  and 
Caelestius  by  the  African  bishops,  but  alleges 
several  reasons  in  confutation  of  the  doctrines 
they  taught ;  and  concludes,  by  declaring  them 
cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the  church, 
agreeably  to  the  sentence  of  the  African  bi- 
shops, as  men  not  only  unworthy  of  that  com- 
munion, but  of  human  society,  and  even  of 
life.2  The  same  things  he  repeats  in  his  an- 
swer to  the  bishops  of  Numidia ;  but  he 
seems  there  to  have  been  sensible,  upon  a 
more  cool  consideration,  that,  in  his  letter  to 
the  council  of  Carthage,  he  had  strained  his 
prerogative  too  high ;  and  therefore  in  this  he 
confines  to  matters  of  faith  the  general  maxim, 
which  he  had  laid  down,  concerning  the  obli- 
gation of  referring  all  ecclesiastical  matters, 
for  a  final  decision,  to  the  apostolic  see.  In 
the  same  letter  he  endeavors  to  confute,  in 
particular,  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius,  allowing 
children,  who  die  without  baptism,  to  partake 
of  eternal  life.'  In  his  answer  to  the  five 
bishops,  he  refers  them  for  his  real  sentiments, 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius,  to  the 
other  two  letters,  adding,  that  he  had  read  the 
book  of  Pelagius,  which  they  had  sent  him, 
and  found  nothing  in  it  that  he  liked,  or  rather 
that  he  did  not  dislike.''(*) 


«  Idem.  ib.  a  Aug.  ep.  93. 

3  Idem.  ep.  91.  93.  *  Idem.  ep.  96. 

(*)  That  the  Pelagian  heresy  was  first  condemned 
by  the  African  bishops,  is  a  fact  so  well  attested,  that 
one  would  think  it  impossible  it  should  ever  have  come 
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CcBlestius  condemned  by  the  African  bishops,  not  withstanding  his  appeal  to  Rome.  Innocent's  letter  to 
Jerom.  His  letter  to  John  of  Jerusalem.  Innocent  dies.  The  see  of  Rome  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  ita 
grandeur. 


Caelestius  had  been  condemned  by  a  coun- 
cil held  at  Carthage,  in  the  year  413,  and 
probably  consisting  of  the  same  bishops  who 
composed  that  of  the  year  416.  From  their 
sentence  he  appealed,  as  Baronius  observes,' 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  summoning  his  accuser, 
Paulinus,  to  appear  at  the  same  tribunal.  But 
all  we  can  infer  from  thence  is,  that  either  In- 
nocent did  not  receive  the  appeal,  or,  if  he  did, 
that  the  African  bishops  made  no  account  of 
it,  since  they  condemned  him  anew,  without 
waiting  for  the  judgment  of  Innocent,  to  whom 
he  had  appealed. 

Innocent  wrote  two  letters  more,  a  little  be- 
fore his  death,  one  of  which  was  to  St.  Jerom, 
comforting  him  in  his  distress.  For  some 
who  favored  Pelagius,  provoked  at  Jerom's 
repeated  invectives  against  him,  had  set  fire 
to  his  monastery  at  Bethlehem,  and  burned  it 
down  to  the  ground,  agreeably  to  the  spirit 
and  methods  in  which  religious  controversies 
were  now  carried  on.  Their  design  was  to 
have  burned  Jerom  himself;  but  he  had  the 
good  luck  to  escape  out  of  the  flames,  and 
save  himself  in  a  strong  tower.  The  two 
noble  virgins,  Eustochium  and  her  niece  Paula, 
who  led  a  retired  life  under  the  direction  of 
Jerom,  met  with  no  better  treatment.  For 
those  fanatics,  breaking  into  the  house  Avhere 
they  lived,  beat  some  of  their  attendants  in 
their  presence,  killed  others,  and  threatened 
them  with  fire  and  destruction.  With  this 
they  acquainted  Innocent,  who  thereupon 
wrote  to  Jerom,  offering  to  exert  the  whole 
authority  of  the  apostolic  see  against  the  au- 
thors of  such  excesses,  provided  he  knew  who 
they  were :  for  the  two  virgins  had  concealed 
their  names,  probably  to  prevent  his  exerting 
that  authority,  which  they  had  reason  to  ap- 
prehend would  be  attended  with  greater  evils. 
Innocent  adds,  that  so  long  as  the  authors  and 
promoters  of  those  unheard  of  barbarities  are 
unknown,  he  can  only  condole  with  those 
who  have  suffered  by  them ;  but,  if  they  were 
accused  in  due  form,  at  his  tribunal,  he  would 
not  fail  to  appoint  proper  judges  to  try  them  ; 
which,  by  the  way,  he  had  no  right  to  do. 

Innocent's  other  letter  is  to  John,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  who  hated  Jerom  on  account  of 
his  inveteracy  against  Origen,  and  was  sus- 
pected to  connive  at  the  cruel  treatment  he 
and  his  followers  had  met  with.  Him,  tliere- 
fore,  Innocent  reprimands  very  severely,  for 
suffering  such   enormous  abuses  within  the 

into  any  man's  thonchts  to  call  it  in  question.  And 
yet  Baronius,  upon  the  authority  of  a  very  doubtful  pas- 
sage out  of  St.  Prospt^r,  a  contemporary  writer,  roundly 
asserts  that  heresy  to  have  been  first  condemned,  not 
by  the  African  bishops,  but  by  Innocent. (a)  The 
words  of  Prosper  are  :  "  Pesteni  subeuntem  prima  re- 
cidit  sedes  Roma  Petri,  (i)  These  words  are  variously 
interpreted  by  the  learned  ;  but  all  agree  in  rejecting 
the  interpretation  of  Uaronius,  as  mailing  (c)  Prosper 
contradict  a  known  truth. 

(a)  Bar.  ad  ann.  412.  n.  26. 

(6)  Prosp.  de  Ingratis,  1.  1.  c.  2. 

(c)  Vide  Janscnium  de  Haer.  Pelag.  p.  16.  Merc, 
t.  1.  p.  9. 

1  Bar.  ad  ann.  412.  n.  25. 


limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  In  his  letter  he 
gives  him  the  title  of  well-beloved  brother; 
but  at  the  same  time  treats  him  with  more 
haughtiness  than  was  becoming  even  in  a 
superior,  though  he  neither  had,  nor  could 
claim  by  the  canons,  any  kind  of  jurisdiction 
or  authority  over  him. 

These  letters  Innocent  wrote  in  the  latter 
end  of  January,  and  died  on  the  12th  of 
March  of  the  same  year,  417,  having  governed 
the  Roman  church  near  fifteen  years  ;  for  his 
predecessor  Anastasius  died  on  the  27th  of 
April,  402,  and  he  was  chosen  soon  after  his 
decease,  as  I  have  observed  above.  He  was 
generally  esteemed  a  man  of  good  parts,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  traditions 
of  the  church.  Hence  he  was  frequently 
consulted  by  the  western,  and  sometimes  by 
the  eastern  bishops,  in  points  both  of  faith 
and  discipline.  Of  this  general  esteem,  and 
the  deference  that  was  thereupon  paid  to  his 
decisions,  he  took  advantage  to  lay  down, 
with  an  air  of  authority,  and  as  undoubted 
truths,  many  false,  groundless  and  dangerous 
maxims,  all  tending  to  the  diminution  of  the 
episcopal  power  and  the  advancement  of  the 
papal.  The  dignity  of  the  apostolic  see  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  burden  of  almost  all  his 
letters ;  he  even  improved  it  into  a  claim  of  su- 
premacy; and  we  may  say,  with  great  truth, 
that  to  him  the  see  of  Rome  was  more  indebt- 
ed for  the  grandeur  it  afterwards  gained,  than 
to  all  his  predecessors  together.  He  formed 
the  plan  of  that  spiritual  monarchy  which 
they,  by  constant  application,  established  at 
last,  in  spite  of  the  many  almost  insurmount- 
able difficulties  which  they  had  to  contend 
with.  He  was  the  first  who,  changing  the 
ancient  foundation  of  the  primacy,  claimed  it 
as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of 
the  apostles,  as  he  is  styled,  and  not  as  the 
bishop  of  the  first  city,  though  on  that  con- 
sideration alone  it  had  been  granted  by  the 
councils.  I  said  primacy,  because  the  word 
supremacy  was  utterly  unknown  in  those 
days.  The  council  of  Sardica,  held  in  the 
year  347,  had  allowed,  in  some  cases,  and 
under  several  restrictions,  appeals  to  be  made 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  as  has  been  observed 
elsewhere.'  But  Innocent,  scorning  to  owe 
any  branch  of  his  authority  to  that,  or  any 
other  council,  claimed,  by  divine  right,  the 
power  of  finally  deciding  all  ecclesiastical 
controversies  and  disputes  ;  which  was  claim- 
ing, by  divine  right,  an  unlimited  jurisdiction. 
It  is  true,  no  regard  was  had  to  such  claims ; 
nor  indeed  did  Innocent  dare  to  pursue  them, 
being  well  apprised  of  the  opposition  he 
would  meet  with,  if  he  should  then  have 
made  such  an  attempt.  He  therefore  wisely 
contented  himself  with  laying  foundations, 
and  thought  it  a  great  advance,  as  it  certainly 
was,  to  have  openly  asserted  such  notions, 
and  brought  the  ears  of  men  to  endure  them, 

>  Vide  ante. 
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if  not  their  minds.  Had  he  gone  farther,  he 
would  have  been  stopped  in  his  career,  and 
it  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  power  of 
Rome  before  it  was  come  to  an  age  of  ma- 
turity ;  but  that  he  went  thus  far  was  of  great 
benefit  to  it,  because  it  made  a  beginning, 
and  furnished  his  successors  with  a  pretence 
to  plead  some  antiquity  for  the  opinions  and 
principles  upon  which  they  proceeded. 

Accordingly,  the  decretals  of  Innocent  are 
frequently  quoted  by  the  advocates  for  the 
see  of  Rome,  to  show  how  early  the  popes 
claimed,  by  divine  right,  and  as  successors  of 
St.  Peter,  a  universal  authority  and  jurisdic- 
tion. But  if  the  principles,  on  which  they 
founded  their  claims,  were  false  in  Innocent's 
time,  they  are  still  so  in  ours ;  if  no  account 
was  then  made  of  such  claims,  (and  that  none 
was  made  I  have  sufficiently  shown,)  no  ac- 
count ought  to   be  made  of  them  now,  no 


more  than  if  they  were  dated  but  yesterday. 
Nor,  indeed,  ought  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  to  be  esteemed  an  early  time  in  the 
Christian  church.  Great  corruptions  were 
then  crept  into  it;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
point  in  question,  it  was  very  late.  For  had 
the  bishop  of  Rome  been  supreme  head  of 
the  church,  in  right  of  St.  Peter,  how  came 
that  supremacy  to  be  unknown,  and  unheard 
of,  for  above  four  hundred  years  1  If  the  four 
first  centuries  could  not  discover  it,  on  what 
new  light  was  it  revealed  to  the  fifth  1 

Innocent  has  been  enrolled,  by  his  succes- 
sors, in  the  catalogue  of  saints;  and  he  is 
now  adored  in  the  church  of  Rome  as  a  saint 
of  the  first  rate ;  an  honor  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  he  better  deserved  at  their  hands, 
in  their  estimation  of  merit,  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,  or  any  of  his  successors,  except 
Gregory  VUth. 


ZOSIMUS,  FORTIETH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[HoNORius,  Theodosius  the  Younger.] 


Zosimus,  the  successor  of  Innocent,  was, 
according  to  the  Bibliothecarian,  a  Greek  by 
nation,  and  the  son  of  one  Abraham;'  which 
is  all  we  know  of  him  before  his  election.  He 
was  elected  and  ordained  six  days  after  the 
death  of  his  predecessor,  that  is,  on  the  18th 
of  March,  417.  (*) 

The  first  thing  that  engaged  the  attention 
of  Zosimus,  after  his  election,  was  the  heresy 
of  Pelagius,  and  his  chief  disciple,  Caelestius, 
which,  at  that  time,  made  a  great  noise  in  the 
church.  Pelagius  was  by  birth  a  Briton,  and 
a  monk  by  profession;  but  one  of  those  who, 
parting  with  their  estates,  and  renouncing  all 
worldly  honors,  lived  an  austere  life  ;  but  in  no 
community,  and  under  no  rule.  Such  a  monk 
was  the  famous  Paulinus,  such  Pammachius, 
and  such  probably  Pelagius  ;  for  I  do  not  find, 
in  any  ancient  writer,  that  he  ever  confined 
himself  to  a  monastery ;  nay,  the  wandering 
life  he  led  is  a  strong  proof  he  never  did.(|) 


'  Anas.  c.  42. 

(*)  Paschasinus,  bishop  of  Lilybseum,  observes,  at 
the  year  443,  that  in  417.  when  Zosimus  was  bishop  of 
Rome,  Easter,  which  ought  to  have  been  kept  on  the 
22d  of  April,  was,  by  a  mistake,  kept  on  the  25th  of 
March;  (a)  so  that  on  the  25th  of  March,  Zosimus  was 
in  possession  of  the  see  ;  and  consequently  must  have 
been  chosen  and  ordained  on  the  18ih  of  that  month, 
the  only  Sunday  in  417,  between  the  12th  of  March, 
when  Innocent  died,  and  the  25th.  For  in  those  days 
bishops  were  commonly  ordained  on  Sundays,  and  it 
is  very  certain,  that  Zosimus  was  ordained  on  that 
day,  since  he  pretended  the  ordination  of  two  bishops 
whom  he  deposed,  to  be  null,  because  they  had  been 
ordained  on  another  day.  (6) 

Theodoret  makes  Bonifice  the  immediate  successor 
of  Innocent. (c)  But  all  the  other  writers,  without  e.x- 
ception,  place  Zosimus  between  Innocent  and  Boniface. 

(a)  Leo,  t.  1.  p.  413.  (J)  Cono.  t.  2.  p.  1569. 

(c)  Theod.  1.  5.  p.  751. 

(t)  He  is  commonly  styled  Pelagius  the  Briton,  to 


As  to  his  parts,  Jerom,  who  could  never  dis- 
cover any  thing  commendable  in  those  he  op- 
posed, speaks  of  him  with  the  greatest  con- 
tempt, as  if  he  had  no  genius,  and  but  very 
little  knowledge.'  But  St.  Austin,  a  more 
candid,  and  less  passionate  writer,  owns  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary  good 
sense,  of  a  very  sprightly  genius,  of  great 
penetration,  and  one  who  was  not  easily  over- 
come, but  rather  capable  of  maintaining,  with 
the  strongest  reasons  that  could  be  offered,  the 
opinions  which  he  once  embraced. 2  He  lived 
several  years  at  Rome,  at  least  from  the  year 
400  to  411,  and  was  there  well  known,  and 
greatly  esteemed.  For  St.  Austin,  who  first 
heard  of  him,  while  he  lived  at  Rome,  spoke 
of  him  in  the  first  books,  which  he  wrote 
against  him,  as  of  a  man,  "  who  passed  for  a 
saint,  who  had  made  great  progress  in  piety, 
whose  life  was  chaste,  and  m^anners  blameless, 
who  had  sold  and  given  to  the  poor  all  he 
had,"  &C.3  St.  Paulinus  and  St.  Jerom  seem 
to  have  once  entertained  a  no  less  favorable 
opinion  of  him  in  these  respects,  than  St. 
Austin  did ;  for  they  too,  in  some  of  their 
letters,  speak  of  him  with  the  greatest  com- 
mendations. But  he  no  sooner  began  to  broach 
his  new  doctrines  than  he  forfeited  their  good 
opinion,  and  with  it  every  virtue  which  he  had 
formerly  possessed  ;  nay,  they  pretend  that  he 
abandoned  himself,  at  once,  to  immoderate 
eating  and  drinking,  and  to  all  manner  of  de- 
bauchery, passing  his  whole  time  in  revels 

distinguish  him  from  Pelagius  of  Tarento,  who  lived 
about  the  same  time.(ii) 

(d)  Aug.  ep.  10&.     I'rosp.  contra  Ingrat.  1.  1.  c.  1. 

>  Jans.  Hist.  Pel.  p.  2.        »  Aug.  ad  Bon.  I.  2.  c.  3. 

»  Aug.  ep.  95.    Pecc.  Orig.  c.  8—21,  &;c. 
n2 
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and  banquets,  in  caressing  and  pampering  his 
body,  which  by  that  means,  says  Jerom, 
swelled  to  such  an  exorbitant  size,  that  he 
was  more  capable  of  crushing  his  adversaries 
with  the  weight  of  his  carcass  than  the  weight 
of  his  arguments.!  We  shall  find  very  few, 
if  any  at  all,  who,  upon  their  teaching  doc- 
trines not  approved  by  the  fathers,  have  not 
been  immediately  transformed  by  them,  out 
of  their  great  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  faith, 
into  monsters  of  wickedness,  though  they 
themselves  had  perhaps  proposed  them  before 
for  patterns  of  every  Christian  virtue.  It  be 
hoves  us,  therefore,  to  be  very  cautious  in 
giving  credit  to  what  they  say  of  those  whom 
they  style  heretics.  With  respect  to  Pela- 
gius, St.  Austin,  more  moderate  than  the  rest, 
does  not  charge  him  with  any  vices,  but  only 
ascribes  to  hypocrisy  the  virtues  which  he 
had  admired  in  him  before.^ 

Caelestius,  the  first  and  chief  disciple  of 
Pelagius,  was,  according  to  some,  a  native  of 
Scotland  or  Ireland ;  according  to  others,  of 
Campania,  in  Italy  ;3  but,  with  respect  to  his 
country,  nothing  certain  can  be  advanced.  He 
was  descended  of  an  illustrious  family,  and 
had  applied  himself,  from  his  youth,  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  made  some  figure  at 
the  bar  ;  but  growing  weary  of  that  profession, 
he  retired  from  the  world,  embraced  a  mon- 
astic life,  and  lived  some  years  in  a  monas- 
tery ;''  St.  Jerom  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of 
no  genius  or  talents.^  But.  St.  Austin  enter- 
tained a  very  different  opinion  of  his  parts  ; 
for  he  commends  him  as  a  good  writer,  as  one 
who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the 
subtleties  of  logic,  and  whose  talents  would 
have  proved  very  serviceable,  could  he  have 
been  retrieved  from  his  errors.® 

The  tenets  of  Pelagius  or  Caslestius  (for 
those,  who  embraced  them,  are  styled  indif- 
ferently Pelagians  and  Caelestians)  may  be 
reduced  to  the  following  heads:  *!.  That  we 
may,  by  our  free-will,  without  the  help  of 
grace,  do  good,  and  avoid  evil.  2.  That  if 
grace  were  necessary  for  either,  God  would 
be  unjust  in  giving  it  to  one,  and  denying  it 
to  another.  3.  That  faith,  which  is  the  first 
step  to  our  justification,  depends  upon  our 
free-will.  4.  That  the  sin  of  Adam  hurt  none 
but  him ;  that  children  are  born  in  the  state 
which  he  was  in  before  the  fall ;  that  they  are 
not  delivered  by  baptism  from  eternal  perdi- 
tion, but,  without  baptism,  partake  of  life 
everlasting.  By  life  everlasting  they  meant, 
a  middle  state  between  eternal  happiness  and 
eternal  misery.  5.  That  grace  is  only  neces- 
sary to  render  the  observance  of  the  command- 
ments more  easy. 

These  opinions  Pelagius  and  Ceelestius 
first  broached  at  Rome,  about  the  year  405, 

>  Hier.  in  Jcr. 

■»  Vide  Jan.  hist.  Pel.  1.  C.  c.  24. 

»  Ilier.  in  .ler.  et  Gernerius  in  Mar.  Mercat. 

*  Gennad.  de  script,  ecclos.  c.  44. 

»  Hier.  ad  Ctesiph.  c.  3.        s  Aug.  ad  Bon.  1.  2.  c.  3. 


and  gained  there  a  great  many  followers ; 
more  says  St.  Austin,  than  could  be  well 
imagined.  1  They  both  left  Rome  in  410,  or 
411,  and,  crossing  over  into  Africa,  infected 
many  there,  says  the  same  author,  especially 
at  Carthage,  with  their  new  doctrine.^  Pe- 
lagius, after  a  short  stay  at  Carthage,  went 
first  into  Egypt,  and  from  thence  into  Pa- 
laestine, where  he  continued  a  long  time.^ 
Caelestius  remained  at  Carthage,  hoping  to  be 
preferred  there  to  the  priesthood ;  but  as  he 
did  not  use  the  due  caution  in  propagating 
his  doctrine  in  that  city,  he  was  soon  disco- 
vered, and  accused  by  one  Paulinus,  a  deacon, 
before  a  council,  at  which  several  bishops 
were  present,  and  Aurelius  of  Carthage  pre- 
sided. The  charge  brought  against  him  was, 
that  he  held  the  sin  of  Adam  to  have  hurt  him 
alone  ;  that  it  could  not  be  imputed  to  his  de- 
scendants ;  and  that  no  sin  was  cancelled  by 
baptism.  These  tenets  he  did  not  own  before 
the  council ;  but  neither  would  he  disown  or 
anathematize  them ;  and  therefore  the  bishops, 
provoked  at  his  obstinacy,  not  only  con- 
demned his  doctrine,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
cut  him  off,  as  an  incorrigible  heretic,  from 
the  communion  of  the  church.*  From  this 
sentence  Caelestius  appealed  to  the  judgment 
of  Innocent,  then  bishop  of  Rome,  summoning 
Paulinus,  his  accuser,  to  make  his  charge 
good  at  that  tribunal.  But  Caelestius  himself 
laid,  it  seems,  no  stress  on  his  appeal ;  for, 
instead  of  repairing  to  Rome,  he  fled  to 
Ephesus,^  where  we  shall  leave  him  for  the 
present. 

Pelagius,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  idle  in 
Palaestine,  whither  he  had  retired,  as  I  have 
said  above  ;  but,  being  countenanced  by  John, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  he  gained  daily  such 
numbers  of  followers  there,  that  Heros  and 
Lazarus,  two  bishops  of  Gaul,  whom  I  shall 
speak  of  hereafter,  happening  to  be  then  in 
Palaestine,  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  accuse  him  to  Eulogius,  bishop  of  Caesarea, 
and  metropolitan  of  Palaestine.  They  drew 
up  a  writing  accordingly,  containing  the 
chief  heads  of  the  doctrine  which  Pelagius 
taught,  together  with  the  articles,  for  which 
his  disciple  Caelestius  had  been  condemned 
by  the  council  of  Carthage  ;  and  this  writing 
they  presented  to  Eulogius.  Hereupon  a 
council  was  assembled  soon  after  at  Diospolis, 
a  city  of  Palaestine,  known  in  scripture  by 
the  name  of  Lydda.  It  consisted  of  fourteen 
bishops,  and  Eulogius  of  Caesarea  presided  ; 
but  neither  of  the  Galilean  bishops  was  pre- 
sent, the  one  being  prevented  by  a  dangerous 
malady,  and  the  other  not  choosing  to  abandon 
him  in  that  condition.  However,  their  charge 
against  Pelagius  was  read,  and  he  examined, 
by  the  fathers  of  the  assembly,  on  the  articles 


»  Aug.  ep.  89.  »  Aug.  de  Gest.  Pelag.  c.  22. 

»  Aug.  ibid. 

«  Ausr.  ep.  89.     Mar.  Mer.  comm.  c.  1. 
» Aug.  ib.  et  de  Gest.  Pel.  2.  11.    Mar.  Mer.  comm. 
,  1.    Oros.  apol.  p.  801. 
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it  contained.  But  as  nobody  appeared  against 
him,  as  none  of  those  bishops  were  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  tongue  to  under- 
stand his  books,  and  he  disowned  some  pro- 
positions, explained  others  in  a  catholic  sense, 
and  anathematized  all  who  maintained  doc- 
trines repugnant  to  those  of  the  catholic 
church,  the  council  pronounced,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  following 
sentence  :  "  Since  the  monk  Pelagius,  here 
present,  has  satisfied  us,  as  to  his  doctrine, 
and  anathematized  with  us  whatever  is  con- 
trary to  the  true  faith,  we  acknowledge  him 
to  be  in  the  communion  of  the  church."' 
This  council  St.  Jerom  styles,  "  the  pitiful 
synod  of  Diospolis."^  But  St.  Austin,  instead 
of  insulting  them,  calls  them  "  holy  and  ca- 
tholic judges ;"  and  will  not  answer,  that  he 
himself  might  not  have  been  deceived  by  the 
artifices  of  Pelagius,  had  he  been  one  of  his 
judges.^ 

Heros  and  Lazarus,  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  fathers  of  the  assembly  had  absolved  Pe- 
lagius, and  despairing  of  ever  being  able  to 
get  him  condemned  in  the  east,  where  his 
cause  was  openly  espoused  by  the  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  resolved  to  apply  to  their  brethren 
in  the  west,  especially  to  the  bishops  of  Africa, 
who  they  well  knew  could  not  be  prejudiced 
in  his  favor,  since  they  had  already  condemned 
his  favorite  disciple,  Casiestius.  Pursuant  to 
this  resolution,  they  wrote,  by  the  famous 
Orosius,  who  was  returning  from  Palaestine  to 
Africa,  to  the  bishops  of  that  province,  accus- 
ing Palagius  and  Caelestius  as  the  authors  of 
an  execrable  sect;  giving  them  a  particular 
account  of  what  had  passed  in  the  council  of 
Diospolis,  and  acquainting  them  with  the 
wonderful  progress  the  new  heresy  made  in 
the  east,  especially  in  Palaestine.* 

These  letters  were  delivered  by  Orosius  to 
the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Carthage,  who, 
after  having  caused  them  to  be  read  in  the 
provincial  council,  which  was  then  sitting  in 
that  city,  and,  with  them,  the  acts  of  the 
council,  which  had  been  held  five  years  before 
against  Caelestius,  not  only  condemned  the 
doctrine  ascribed  to  him  and  Pelagius,  but 
declared,  that  the  same  sentence  should  be 
pronounced  against  them,  unless  they  anathe- 
matized, in  the  plainest  and  most  distinct 
terms,  the  errors  with  which  they  were 
charged. 5  The  example  of  the  bishops  of 
Africa  was  followed  by  those  of  Numidia,  as- 
sembled at  Milevum,  and  by  Innocent,  bishop 
of  Rome,  as  I  have  related  above. 

This  condemnation,  so  solemn  and  general, 
was  attended  with  the  wished  for  effect.  It 
greatly  lessened  the  reputation  of  Pelagius 
and  Caelestius,  staggered  many  of  their  fol- 
lowers, and  deterred  others  from  embracing 


«  Aug.  Gest.  Pel.  c.  6.  11.  a  Hier.  ibid. 

20.  29,  30,  35.   ep.   96.  =  Aug.  Gest.  Pel.  c.  1.  vide 

106.  Hier.  ep.  79.  Noris  hist.  Pel.  I.  2.  c.  8. 

*  Aug.  ep.  90.  6  Idem  ibid.  ep.  95. 


their  doctrines.  Of  this  both  Pelagius  and 
Caelestius  were  well  apprised ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  sensible,  that  the  only  means  of 
retrieving  their  credit,  and  maintaining  the 
ground  they  had  gained,  was  to  justify  them- 
selves either  to  the  bishops  of  Africa,  or  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  they  chose  the  latter,  think- 
ing it  more  easy  to  gain  over  one  than  many. 
Besides,  in  Africa  they  knew  St.  Austin,  who 
was  in  great  reputation  there,  and  swayed  all 
the  councils  as  he  pleased,  to  be  their  declared 
and  irreconcileable  enemy ;  whereas  they  had 
many  friends  at  Rome ;  and,  among,  the 
rest,  the  presbyter  Sixtus,  who  was  afterwards 
raised  to  that  see.'  In  order,  therefore,  to 
persuade  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  Pelagius  had 
done  the  bishops  of  Diospolis,  that  they  had 
been  falsely  and  maliciously  accused,  Pelagius 
wrote  a  letter  to  Innocent,  whose  death  he 
had  not  yet  heard  of,  while  Caelestius,  trust- 
ing to  his  eloquence,  and  depending  on  the 
favor  which  the  bishops  of  Rome  had  always 
shown  to  those  who  recurred  to  them,  under- 
took a  journey  to  that  city.  He  had  fled  from 
Carthage  to  Ephesus,  as  I  have  related  above. 
On  his  arrival  in  that  city  he  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  bishop  of  the  place,  and  even 
preferred,  after  he  had  stayed  some  time  there, 
to  the  priesthood.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  his 
doctrine  giving  offence  to  some,  while  it  was 
embraced  by  others,  great  disturbances  arose ; 
and  he  was,  in  the  end,  driven  out  of  the  city. 
Being  thus  expelled  from  Ephesus,  he  re- 
paired to  Constantinople  ;  but  he  no  sooner 
began  to  discover  his  sentiments  there,  than 
Atticus,  who  then  held  that  see,  and  kept  a 
watchful  eye  over  him,  commanded  him  forth- 
with to  depart  the  city. 2  From  Constantino- 
ple he  went  straight  to  Rome ;  and,  finding  that 
Innocent  was  dead,  he  presented  himself  be- 
fore his  successor,  Zosimus,  declaring,  that 
he  was  come  to  Rome,  to  defend  his  oppressed 
innocence  at  the  tribunal  of  the  apostolic  see ; 
not  doubting  but  he  should  make  it  appear 
before  so  knowing  and  unprejudiced  a  judge, 
and  confute  the  many  groundless  aspersions 
with  which  his  enemies  had  strove  to  blast 
his  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  church  : 
he  complained  of  the  judgment  given  against 
him  by  the  African  bishops  about  six  years 
before  ;  and,  pretending  that  his  accuser,  Pau- 
linus,  conscious  of  his  innocence,  and  his  own 
guilt,  had  declined  the  judgment  of  the  apos- 
tolic see,  he  summoned  him  anew  to  appear, 
and  make  good  the  charge  M'hich  he  had 
brought  against  him.  At  the  same  time  he 
presented  to  Zosimus  a  request,  containing  a 
confession  of  his  faith,  with  long  descants  on 
the  articles  of  the  apostolic  symbol,  concern- 
ing which  his  orthodoxy  had  never  been  ques- 
tioned. But  as  to  grace  and  original  sin,  he 
said,  they  were  not  matter  of  faith ;  but  that 


»  Aug.  Pecc.  Orig.  c.  8.  ad  ^  Aug.  ep.  90.  92.  Hier. 
Bon.  1.  2.  c.  3.  ep.  104,  in  Jer.  Mercator.  com. 
105.  Prosp.  in  collat.  c.  I. 
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he  was,  nevertheless,  ready  to  acquiesce,  even 
with  respect  to  them,  in  the  judgement  of  the 
Roman  see.' 

Zosimus  had  at  this  time  some  affairs  of  the ' 
greatest  importance  on  his  hands ;-  but,  highly 
pleased  with  the  pretended  submission  of 
Caelestius,  and  thinking  this  a  favorable  op- 
portunity of  extending  his  authority,  and 
drawing  to  the  tribunal  of  the  apostolic  see 
appeals  in  causes  which  had  been  judged 
and  decided  elsewhere,  he  postponed  the 
other  affairs  to  attend  to  this  alone,  in  his 
opinion,  the  most  important  of  all.  A  day 
was  appointed,  without  loss  of  time,  for  Cae- 
lestius to  appear  in  the  church  of  St.  Clement, 
and  there  give  an  account  of  his  faith.  He 
appeared  accordingly;  and  the  confession 
being  read,  which  he  had  delivered  to  Zosi- 
mus, he  owned  that,  and  no  other,  to  be  his 
faith.  In  that  confession  he  did  not  deny  ori- 
ginal sin,  but  declared,  in  the  clearest  tenns, 
that  he  was  in  doubt  about  it;  and  that  the 
belief  of  original  sin  was  no  article  of  the  ca- 
tholic faith.  And  yet  such  a  confession  was 
approved  b)'  Zosimus  as  catholic;  which  was 
approving,  if  not  the  doctrine,  at  least,  the 
doubts  which  Calestius  entertained  of  origi- 
nal sin.^  The  Roman  catholic  divines  have 
taken  great  pains  to  clear  Zosimus  from  this 
imputation ;  but  have  been  attended  with  no 
better  success  than  St.  Austin  was  before 
them.  For  that  father,  unwilling  to  condemn 
one  of  his  brethren,  pretended  that  Zosimus, 
in  approving  the  confession  of  Caelestius,  did 
not  declare  his  doctrine  to  be  catholic,  but 
only  the  disposition  of  his  mind  to  condemn 
whatever  should  be  found  amiss  in  his  doc- 
trine ;  for  such  a  disposition,  says  he,  makes 
a  true  catholic  :•  he  might  have  added,  if  sin- 
cere, and  not  feigned ;  for  it  was  certainly 
feigned  in  Caelestius ;  and  consequently  Zo- 
simus was  no  less  mistaken  in  declaring  his 
disposition  of  mind  to  be  catholic,  than  if  he 
had  made  such  a  declaration  with  respect  to 
his  doctrine.  St.  Austin  himself  was  sensi- 
ble of  the  weakness  of  his  plea,  and  therefore 
immediately  added  ;  "  But,  allowing  the  doc- 
trine of  Pelagius  and  Caelestius  to  have  been 
approved  by  the  Roman  church,  all  we  can 
infer  from  thence  is,  that  the  Roman  clergy 
was  guilty  of  prevarication;"'  an  inference 
which  he  seems  to  be  no  way  solicitous  about, 
though  he  could  not  have  admitted  it  without 
giving  up  the  question,  if  he  had  thought  the 
pope  infallible, 

Zosimus,  however  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
Caelestius,  did  not  take  upon  him  to  restore 
him  to  tlie  communion  of  the  church,  from 
which  he  had  been  cut  off  by  the  bishops  of 
Africa,  six  years  before,  or  to  come  to  any 
farther  resolution  till  he  had  imparted  the  af- 


fair to  them.  He  wrote  accordingly  to  Aure- 
lius  of  Carthage,  and  to  the  other  African 
bishops ;  not  that  he  stood  in  need  of  their 
advice,  or  wanted  to  be  directed  by  them,  as 
he  let  them  know  in  his  letter,  but  because 
he  was  willing  to  hear  what  they  had  to  ob- 
ject against  one  who  had  been  first  accused 
at  their  tribunal.  He  upbraids  those  prelates, 
and  with  great  bitterness  and  acrimony,  as  if 
they  had  acted  with  too  much  haste  and  pre- 
cipitation in  an  aifair  which  required  the  most 
mature  deliberation.  As  for  Heros  and  La- 
zarus, the  two  great  opposers  of  Pelagius 
and  Caelestius,  he  inveighs  against  them  with 
the  most  abusive  language  that  an  implacable 
rage  could  suggest.  He  lets  the  African  bi- 
shops know,  that  if  the  accusers  of  Caelestius 
did  not  appear  at  Rome  in  two  months,  to 
make  good  their  charge  against  him,  he 
would  declare  him  innocent,  and  admit  hira 
as  a  true  catholic  to  his  communion.  He 
styles  all  such  inquiries,  that  is,  inquiries 
concerning  grace  and  original  sin,  empty  spe- 
culations, and  trifling  disputes,  owing  to  a 
criminal  curiosity,  and  an  immoderate  desire 
of  speaking  and  writing ;  in  which  perhaps 
he  was  not  much  to  blame :  he  closes  his  let- 
ter with  exhorting  them  not  to  trust  to  their 
own  judgment,  but  to  adhere  in  every  thing 
to  the  scripture  and  tradition.' 

As  for  Heros  and  Lazarus,  against  whom 
Zosimus  chiefly  vented  his  spleen,  while  he 
favored  Caelestius;  St.  Prosper  gives  us,  in 
his  Chronicle,  the  following  account  of  the 
former :  "  Heros,"  says  he,  "  was  bishop  of 
Aries,  a  holy  man,  and  the  disciple  of  St. 
Martin.  However,  he  was  driven  from  his 
see  by  his  own  people,  though  quite  innocent, 
and  not  even  accused  of  any  fault.  In  his 
room  was  pla»ed  one  Patroculus,  an  intimate 
friend  of  count  Constantius,  who  at  that  time 
bore  a  great  sway  in  the  empire,  and  whose 
favor  they  courted,  and  hoped  to  earn  by  that 
violence."  This  happened  in  412.  All  we 
know  of  Lazarus  is,  that  he  was  ordained  bi- 
shop of  Aix,  in  Provence,  by  Proculus,  bishop 
of  Marseilles,  a  prelate  of  extraordinary  merit, 
as  appears  from  the  high  commendations  be- 
stowed on  him  by  the  council  of  Turin,^  by 
St.  Jerom,''  and  by  Tiro  Prosper  in  his  Chro- 
nicle. Patroculus,  who  was  intruded  in  the 
room  of  Heros,  is  painted  by  Tiro  Prosper,  a 
writer  no  ways  prejudiced  against  the  Pela- 
gians, or  their  friends,  as  a  man  of  a  most 
abandoned  life,  and  one  who  turned  the  epis- 
copacy into  a  trade,  and  sold  the  priesthood 
to  all  who  had  money  to  purchase  it.'  Baro- 
nius  interprets  the  violent  death,  which  he 
suffered  in  426,  when  he  was  barbarously 
murdered  by  a  military  tribune,  as  a  punish- 
ment from  Heaven  for  his  criminal  intrusion.^ 


«  Aug.  Gr.  Ch.  c.  30.  33.    Peccat.  Orig.  c.  23. 
3  Vide  Bar.  ad  ann.  417. 
»  Aug.  ad  Bon.  1.  2.  c.  3.  &  Pecc.  Orig.  c.  6. 
*  Idem  ad  Bon.  ibid.  '  Idem  ibid. 


'  Mercat.  comm.  c.  1.  Vide  Bar.  ad  ann.  417.  n.  19, 
20,  &c. 

a  Cone.  t.  2.  p.  1115.  »  Ilier.  ep.  4. 

*  Tiro  Prosp.  p.  51.  '  Bar.  ad  ann.  42S.  n.  26. 
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Heros  and  Lazarus  falsely  charged  with  many  crimes  by  Zosimus.  They  are  both  degraded  and  excommu- 
nicated by  Zosimus.  The  injustice  of  this  sentence.  The  other  bishops  make  no  account  of  the  anathemas 
of  Zosimus.     Pelagius  transmits  to  Zosimus  a  confession  of  his  faith. 

Such  were  the  characters  of  Heros,  Lazarus, 
and  Patrochis;  and  yet  of  the  latter,  who  fa- 
vored the  Pelagians,  Zosimus  entertained  the 
highest  opinion,  and  often  commends  him  in 
his  letters  as  a  man  of  great  merit  and  virtue. 
But  the  two  former,  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  above  the  rest  in  opposing  the 
Pelagians,  he  most  outrageously  abuses,  styl- 
ing them,  in  his  second  letter  to  the  African 
bishops,  two  plagues,  who,  with  their  non- 
sensical whims,  disturbed  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  whole  church;  whirlwinds  and 
storms,  that  could  suffer  none  to  enjoy  any 
quiet.  He  adds,  that  he  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised at  their  wickedly  attempting  to  defame 
with  false  depositions,  and  lying  evidences, 
a  layman,  meaning  Pelagius,  who  had  served 
God  so  long  with  an  untainted  reputation, 
and  shining  virtues,  since  they  had  raised  so 
many  storms  in  the  church,  had  contrived  so 
many  plots,  employed  so  many  engines,  to 
compass  the  ruin  of  their  brethren  and  col- 
leagues in  the  episcopacy.  ^  No  mention  is 
made  by  the  historians  of  those  times  of  any 
other  storms  or  disturbances  in  the  churches 
of  Gaul,  but  such-  as  were  occasioned  by 
the  expulsion  of  Heros,  and  the  intrusion  of 
Patroclus ;  and  these  Patroclus  probably  ex- 
aggerated beyond  measure,  laying  the  whole 
blame  on  Heros.  For  Patroclus  was  in 
Rome  at  the  very  time  Zosimus  wrote  his 
letter  to  the  African  bishops,  fraught  with 
invectives  against  Heros  and  Lazarus.^  In 
the  same  letter  Zosimus  charges  the  two  pre- 
lates with  several  other  crimes ;  namely,  that 
they  had  both  been  ordained  against  the  ca- 
nons, and  against  the  will  of  the  people  as 
well  as  the  clergy,  whom,  however,  they  had 
forced  by  chains,  prisons,  confiscations,  and 
the  favor  of  the  tyrant,  meaning,  no  doubt, 
the  usurper  Constantine,  to  consent  in  the  end 
to  their  election;  that  Lazarus  had  ascended 
the  episcopal  throne,  while  his  hands  were 
still  reeking  with  innocent  blood,  &c.  But, 
had  they  been  guilty  of  such  excesses,  would 
Prosper,  who  lived  at  this  very  time,  and  all 
the  other  historians,  have  passed  them  over 
in  silence  1  Would  he  have  styled  Heros  a 
holy  man?  Would  St.  Austin  have  called 
them  both  his  holy  brethren  P  Would  the 
fathers  of  the  council  of  Carthage  in  416, 
have  acknowledged  them  for  their  fellow- 1 
laborers  and  colleagues  in  the  priesthood  l^ 
Would  Proculus  of  Marseilles,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  prelates  at  that  time  in  Gaul, 
have  ordained  Lazarus,  while  his  hands  were 
still  reeking  with  innocent  blood  1  We  may 
therefore,  upon  the  whole,  agree  here  with 
Baronias,5  and  ascribe  the  crimes,  of  which 
the  two  prelates  were  arraigned  by  Zosimus, 
to  the  suggestions  of  their  enemies,  especially 
of  Patroclus,  in  whom  Zosimus  reposed  an 

«  Bar.  ibid.  a  Cone.  t.  2.  p.  1571. 

».\ug.  Gest.  Pel.  c.  16.  ■«  Idem  ep.  90. 

*  Bar.  ad  ann.  417.  n.  23.  20. 
20 


entire  confidence.  However  that  be,  Zosi- 
mus, highly  incensed  against  both,  not  only 
declared  them  deposed,  as  men  unworthy  of 
the  episcopal  dignity,  but  cut  them  off  from 
his  cominunion,  "For  many  reasons,"  says 
he,  "and,  among  the  rest,  because  they  had 
deposed  themselves."' 

This  sentence  he  pronounced  in  their  ab- 
sence, without  even  acquainting  them  with 
the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge ;  not  reflecting, 
in  the  height  of  his  passion,  that  he  was,  at 
that  very  time,  complaining  of  the  African 
bishops  for  having  condemned  Cselestius  in 
his  absence,  reproaching  thern  with  too  much 
haste  and  precipitation,  and  laying  it  down 
as  a  rule  never  to  be  swerved  from,  that  no 
man  ought  to  be  condemned  before  he  is 
heard,  let  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  be 
ever  so  great.  As  for  their  deposing  them- 
selves, or  voluntarily  abdicating  their  dignity, 
it  is  very  certain,  if  Prosper  is  to  be  credited, 
that  Heros  did  not  abdicate,  but  was  violently 
driven  from  his  see.  If  Lazarus  abdicated, 
(for  Cardinal  Noris^  and  others^  are  of 
opinion  he  did  not,)  that  ought  not  to  have 
been  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime,  any  more 
than  it  was  to  Nazianzen,  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  many  others,  who  were  not  even 
censured  by  their  enemies  on  that  account. 
The  other  bishops  seem  to  have  made  no  ac- 
count of  the  anathemas  of  Zosimus;  for  they 
still  continued  to  communicate  with  them, 
and  acknowledge  them  for  their  colleagues  ;* 
the  name  of  Heros  was  inserted  into  the  dip- 
tychs  of  the  church  of  Aries  after  his  death  ; 
and  Lazarus  was,  according  to  some,  even 
restored  to  his  see.' 

Not  long  after  Zosimus  had  written  the 
letter,  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  to  the 
bishops  of  Africa,  in  favor  of  Cjelestius,  he 
received  one  from  Praylius,  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, warmly  recommending  to  him.  the  cause 
of  Pelagius  ;  and  another  from  Pelagius  him- 
self, in  his  own  vindication,  and  with  it  a 
confession  of  his  faith.  These  letters  were 
directed  to  Innocent;  but  he  being  dead  be- 
fore they  reached  Rome,  they  were  delivered 
to  Zosimus.  In  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
Pelagius  owned  that  "  baptism  ought  to  be 
administered  to  children  as  well  as  to  the 
adult,"  and  that,  "notwithstanding  our  free 
will,  we  want  the  assistance  of  grace."^ 
Neither  of  these  propositions  was  inconsistent 
with,  or  repugnant  to,  his  doctrine ;  ,  for 
though  he  denied  original  sin,  he  allowed 
baptism  to  be  administered  even  to  children, 
but  only  for  their  sanctification.  He  admit- 
ted the  necessity  of  grace,  but  not  grace  as 
that  word  was  understood  by  St.  Austin,  and 
the  other  bishops  who  opposed  him  ;  for  by 
grace  he  meant  no  more  than  the  remission 


>  Bar.  ibid.  n.  27,  28,  29.    i  Noris  Hist.  Pel.  1.  1.  c.  12. 
»  Gallia  Christiana,:.  1.     *  Mprc.  comment,  c.  3. 

p.  2.  'Gall.  Christ,  ihid. 

•  Aug.  Gr.  Ch.  c.  30.  &.  Pace.  Orig.  c.  18,  19. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[ZOSIMUS. 


Zoeiraus  approves  of  the  confession  of  faith  of  Pelagius  ;  and  censures  the  African  bishops  for  condemning 
him.  The  African  bishops  maintain  their  former  judgment.  Pa\ilinus,  summoned  to  Rome,  refuses  to  obey 
the  summons.  The  council  of  Canhage  condemns  anew  the  Pelagian  doctrine  without  waiting  for  the 
judgment  of  Zosimus.     The  policy  of  the  African  bishops. 


of  sins,  instruction,  the  example  of  Christ. 
In  this  confession  he  did  not  disown  any  of 
his  tenets;  but,  not  thinking  it  safe  or  advisa- 
ble openly  to  own  them,  he  industriously 
declined  explaining  himself  more  distinctly 
on  either  of  the  above-mentioned  heads. 
Zosimus,  however,  fully  satisfied  with  his 
confession,  and  quite  astonished  (to  use  his 
own  words)  at  the  rash  proceedings  of  the 
African  bishops,  in  condemning,  as  heretics, 
men  whose  doctrine  was  so  sound  and  ortho- 
dox, immediately  transmitted  to  Aurelius  of 
Carthage,  and  his  colleagues  in  Africa,  the 
confession  as  well  as  the  letter,  which  had 
been  sent  him  by  Pelagius.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  wrote  himself  a  second  letter  to  the 
African  bishops,  which  we  may  justly  style 
a  panegyric  on  Pelagius  and  Caclestius,  and 
a,  bitter  invective  against  their  accusers, 
Heros  and  Lazarus.  This  letter  he  concludes 
"with  exhorting  the  bishops  of  Africa  to  the 
love  of  peace  and  unity,  and  condemning,  as 
guilty  of  an  injustice  unknown  even  to  the 
pagan  Romans,  those  who  gave  judgment  in 
the  absence  of  the  persons  accused,  what 
crimes  soever  were  laid  to  their  charge,'  as  I 
have  observed  above. 

The  African  bishops  were  no  less  surprised 
to  find  Zosimus  so  warmly  engaged  in  favor 
of  Pelagius  and  Ca;lestius,  than  Zosimus 
was  surprised  at  their  having  condemned 
them.  However,  they  were  determined  to 
stand  to  the  judgment  which  they  had  given, 
though  sensible  that  such  a  determination 
would  not  fail  to  produce,  if  Zosimus  did  not 
yield,  a  misunderstanding,  and  perhaps  an 
entire  separation,  between  Rome  and  Africa. 
This  St.  Austin  seems  chiefly  to  have  appre- 
hended, and  to  have  been  resolved,  if  it 
should  so  happen,  to  abdicate  and  retire.^ 
To  prevent  this  evil,  which  would  have 
proved  very  detrimental  to  the  common  cause, 
many  letters  passed  between  Rome  and 
Africa  -.^  but  as  none  of  those  that  were  writ- 
ten at  this  juncture  by  the  African  bishops, 
have  reached  our  times,  having  been  probably 
destroyed  by  those  whose  interest  it  was  to 
destroy  them;  all  we  know  concerning  this 
affair  is,  that  the  Africans  maintained,  with 
great  steadiness,  their  former  judgment  against 
the  pretensions  of  Zosinuis  ;  and  would  never 
allow  a  cause  that  had  been  detennined  in 
Africa,  to  be  re-examined  at  Rome,  the  rather 
as  Innocent,  the  predecessor  of  Zosimus,  had 
concurred  with  them  in  condemning  both 
Caelestius  and  his  doctrine.''  The  letter  from 
Zosimus  to  the  African  bishops  was  carried 
by  one  Basilius,  sub-deacon  of  Rome,  who 
was  charged  with  a  verbal  order  for  the  dea- 
con Paulinus,  the  first  who  accused  Caeles- 
tius,  to  repair  to  Rome.     To  this  summons 

>  Bar.  ad  ann.  417.  n.  25.  29. 

3  Hier.  ep.  195.  209.  '  Aug.  ad  Bon.  1.  2.-c.  .?. 

*  Aug.  ib.  &  Bar.  ad  ann.  413.  ji.  4.  &.  Quesnel.  in 
Leon,  opera,  p.  670. 


Paulinus  returned  answer,  that  as  the  bishops 
of  Africa  had  condemned  Caelestius  upon  his 
accusation,  it  was  no  longer  incumbent  upon 
him,  but  upon  them,  to  show  that  his  accusa- 
tion was  well  grounded  ;  and  therefore  he 
could  not  conceive  why  Zosimus  should  re- 
quire him  to  take  a  journey  to  Rome.' 

In  the  meantime,  Aurelius  of  Carthage 
was  under  the  greatest  apprehension,  lest 
Zosimus  should  be  prevailed  upon  by  Caeles- 
tius, and  the  other  Pelagians  at  Rome,  to 
take  some  hasty  step  in  their  fdvor.  Having 
therefore  assembled,  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition, a  council  at  Carthage,  he  first  wrote, 
in  his  own  and  their  name,  to  Zosimus,  ear- 
nestly entreating  him  to  suspend  all  further 
proceedings  in  an  affair  of  such  moment,  till 
he  was  more  fully  informed.  This  letter  was 
written,  and  a  messenger  despatched  with  it 
to  Rome,  while  the  council  was  yet  very 
thin;  the  haste  Aurelius  was  in  to  stop  the 
proceedings  of  Zosimus  not  allowing  him  to 
wait  the  arrival  of  all.  When  the  rest  came, 
and  they  were  in  all  two  hundred  and  four- 
teen, they  unanimously  confirmed  their  former 
sentence,  and,  without  waiting  for  the  judg- 
ment of  Zosimus,  condemned  anew  the  doc- 
trine of  Pelagius  and  Caelestius,^  The 
decrees,  which  they  made  on  this  occasion 
against  the  Pelagians,  were  received,  says 
Prosper,  by  Rome,  by  the  emperors,  no  doubt, 
Honorius  and  Arcadius,  and  by  the  whole 
world.3  And  yet,  in  the  making  of  these  de- 
crees the  bishop  of  Rome  had  no  hand;  so 
that  it  was  not  Rome,  but  Africa,  it  was  not 
the  pope,  but  the  bishops  of  Africa,  or,  more 
truly,  St.  Austin,  (for  he  governed  entirely 
that  council,)  who  taught  the  church  what 
she  was  to  believe,  and  what  disbelieve, 
concerning  grace  and  original  sin.  One  of 
these  decrees  is  related  by  Prosper,''  wherein 
the  two  hundred  and  fourteen  bishops  declare, 
that  "  we  are  aided  by  grace,  not  only  in  the 
knowledge,  but  in  the  practice,  of  virtue;  and 
that  without  it  we  can  neither  think,  speak, 
or  do  any  thing  whatsoever  that  is  pious  or 
holy.5  This,  and  the  other  decrees  of  the 
council,  were  sent  immediately  to  Rome  by 
the  fathers,  who  composed  them,  with  a  letter 
for  Zosimus,  declaring  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  adhere  to  the  judgment,  which  his 
predecessor.  Innocent,  had  formerly  given 
against  Pelagius  and  Caelestius,  till  such 
time  as  both  owned,  and  in  the  most  plain 
and  unexceptionable  terms,  the  necessity  of 
grace,  and  abjured  the  opposite  doctrine.  It 
was  the  effect  of  a  refined  policy  in  the  Afri- 
can bishops  not  to  mention  their  own  judg- 
ment, but  to  lay  the  whole  stress  on  that  of 
Innocent,  though  his  was  not  only  preceded, 
but  produced,  or  rather  extorted,  by  theirs. 
They  hoped  that  the  regard,  which  they  pre- 

"  Quesnel.  ibid.  p.  675.    »  Prosp.  chr.  &  in  coll.  c.  10. 
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Zosimus  begins  to  yield.  His  boasting  letter  to  the  African  bishops.  The  doctrine  of  Pelagius  condemned 
again  in  a  council  at  Carthage.  Appeals  beyond  sea  forbidden  by  the  council,  on  pain  of  excommunication. 
Law  enacted  by  Honorius  against  the  Pelagians. 


tended  to  have  for  Innocent,  would  bring 
Zosimus  to  a  better  temper,  and  divert  hitn 
from  absolving  those  whom  his  predecessor 
had  so  lately  condemned.  As  Zosimus  had 
reproached  them  in  his  letter  for  believing  too 
easily  those  who  had  appeared  against  Ca?les- 
tius,  they,  in  their  turn,  represented  to  him, 
that  he  ought  not  so  easily  to  have  believed 
Caeleslius,  and  those  who  spoke  in  his  favor. 
In  the  same  letter,  they  gave  him  a  particular 
account  of  all  that  had  passed  in  Africa  con- 
cerning Caelestius.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  Zosimus  should  have  complained  of  the 
length  of  the  letter,  calling  it  a  volume,  and 
saying'  that  "he  had  got  through  it  at  last." 
With  this  letter,  Marcellinus,  sub-deacon  of 
the  church  of  Carthage,  was  despatched  to 
Rome,  and  he  arrived  there  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  418. 

Zosimus  was  alarmed  at  the  steadiness  of 
the  Africans.  He  plainly  saw  from  their 
letter,  and  more  plainly  from  their  decrees, 
that  they  were  determined  not  to  yield  ;  and 
therefore,  apprehending  the  evil  consequences 
that  would  infallibly  attend  his  continuing  to 
protect  Pelagius  and  Caelestius  against  them, 
he  resolved  to  yield,  and  withdraw,  by  de- 
grees, his  protection  from  both.  Hence,  in 
his  answer  to  the  council,  he  contented  him- 
self with  setting  forth  and  boasting  the  pre- 
eminence, authority,  and  prerogatives  of  the 
apostolic  see  ;  which  however,  more  modest 
than  his  predecessor,  he  did  not  ascribe  to 
divine  institution,  but  to  the  canons  of  the 
church,  and  prescription.  He  tells  the  Afri- 
can bishops,  that  though  he  is  vested  with  a 
power  of  judging  all  causes,  though  his  judg- 
ment is  irreversible,  yet  he  had  chosen  to  de- 
termine nothing  without  having  first  consulted 
them;  and  this  he  dwells  upon  as  an  extra- 
ordinary favor.  He  expresses  great  surprise 
at  their  seeming  to  be  persuaded,  that  he  had 
given  an  entire  credit  to  Cajlestius ;  assures 
them  that  he  had  not  been  so  hasty,  being 
well  apprised  that  the  last  and  definite  judg- 
ment ought  not  to  be  given  but  with  the 
greatest  caution,  and  after  the  most  mature 
deliberation ;  and  in  the  close  of  his  letter  lets 
them  know,  that,  upon  the  receipt  of  their  first 
letter,  he  had  suspended  all  further  proceed- 
ings;  and,  to  gratify  them,  left  things  in  the 
state  they  were  in  before.'^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  African  bishops,  as- 
sembling in  council  at  Carthage,  from  all  the 
provinces  of  Africa,  and  some  even  from 
Spain,  the  more  effectually  to  oppose  and  de- 
feat any  further  attempts  of  Zosimus,  in  favor 
of  Pelagius  and  Caelestius,  condemned  their 
doctrine  anew,  and  more  distinctly  than  they 
had  hitherto  done.  This  council  met  on  the 
1st  of  May,  418,  consisted  of  S'JS  bishops,  and 
enacted  eight  canons,  anathematizing  the  Pe- 

'  Propp.  ibid.  1.  1.  c.2.  Aug.  ad  Bon.l.  2.  c.  3.  &Pecc. 
Orig.  c.  8.    Bar.  ad  ann.  418.  n.  5.  12. 
«  Bar.  ibid. 


lagian  doctrine  concerning  grace  and  original 
sin.'  To  these  eigiit  canons  they  added  ten 
more,  calculated  to  establish  some  points  of 
discipline.  Among  the  latter,  the  ninth  de- 
serves particular  notice ;  for  it  is  there  de- 
creed, that  presbyters,  deacons,  and  inferior 
clerks,  if  they  complain  of  t!ie  judgment  of 
their  own  bishop,  may  appeal,  with  his  con- 
sent, to  the  neighboring  bishops,  and  from 
them  to  the  primate  or  council  of  Africa. 
"  But,  if  any  one  should  presume,"  say  they, 
"^to  appeal  beyond  sea,  let  no  man  receive 
him  to  his  communion."^  To  this  decree 
Gratian  has  added,  to  save  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  pope,  "  unless  they  appeal  to  the  see  of 
Rome  ;"  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
surd, since  it  was  to  restrain  the  encroaching 
power  of  the  see  of  Rome  that  this  canon  was 
made.  We  must  not  forget,  that  St.  Austin 
was  present  at  this  council,  and  signed  this, 
as  well  as  the  other  canons  and  decrees,  that 
were,  on  this  occasion,  enacted  by  the  225 
bishops. 

The  Africans  had  despatched,  the  year  be- 
fore, the  bishop  Vindemialis  to  the  court  of 
Honorius,  with  the  decrees  of  the  council  held 
against  Pelagius,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
above.  And  those  decrees  the  emperor  not 
only  approved,  but  enacted  this  year,  418,  a 
severe  law  against  the  Pelagians,  dated  from 
Ravenna,  the  30th  of  April,  and  addressed  to 
Palladius,  then  preefectus  prajtorio.  Hono- 
rius there  declares,  he  had  been  infornned, 
that  Pelagius  and  Ca;lestius  taught,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  authority  of  the  catholic  church, 
that  God  had  created  the  first  man  mortal ; 
that  he  vi^ould  have  died,  whether  he  had  or 
had  not  sinned  ;  that  his  sin  did  not  pass  to 
his  descendants ;  and  several  other  impious 
errors,  that  disturbed  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  church.  To  put  a  stop  therefore  to  the 
growing  evil,  he  commands  Pelagius  and 
Cajlestius  to  be  driven  from  Rome  ;  orders  it 
to  be  every  where  notified,  that  ail  persons 
shall  be  admitted  before  the  magistrates,  as 
informers  against  those  who  are  suspected  of 
holding  their  wicked  doctrines;  and  such  aa 
are  found  guilty  shall  be  sent  into  exile.^  In 
virtue  of  this  law,  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
prsefecti  prsctorio,  namely,  by  Junius  Quartus 
Palladius,  prefect  of  Italy,  Monaxius.  prefect 
of  the  east,  and  Agricola,  prefect  of  Gaul, 
commanding  Pelagius  and  Caelestius  to  be 
driven  out  of  Rome,  and  the  accomplices  of 
their  errors  to  be  stripped  of  their  estates,  and 
condemned  to  perpetual  banishment.^  A  most 
barbarous  treatment  for  holding  opinions, 
which,  if  erroneous,  were  certainly  harmless. 
But  it  is  usual  for  a  persecuting  spirit  to  be 
as  violent  upon  the  most  unessential  as  the 
most  weighty  points  :  and  the  rage  of  dispu- 


«  Cone.  1.  2.  p.  1121.    Aug.  ep.  47. 

»  Cone.  1.  2.  p,  1064.    Nor.  hist.  Pel.  1.  1-  c.  17. 

3  Bar.  ad  ann.  418.  n.  20. 

«  Bar.  ad  ann.  420.  n.  4.    Nor.  hist.  Pel.  p.  88. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[ZOSIMUS. 


Zosimus  summons  C'Eelestius  to  appear  before  him,  and  to  condemn  his  doctrine.  Cslestius  instead  of  appear- 
ing retires  from  Rome.  Zosimus  condemns  the  confession,  whicli  he  had  approved  before.  E.xcommuni- 
cates  Pelagius  and  Ca^lestius  ;  and  writes  a  circular  letter  against  them.  Some  bishops  refuse  to  sign  it, 
and  send  a  confession  of  their  faith  to  Zosimus. 


tation  is  never  more  keen,  than  when  the 
disputants  can  hardly  define  what  they  quarrel 
about ;  especially  when  the  sword  of  the  ma- 
gistrate is  drawn  on  that  side  which  has  least 
to  say  for  itself  in  reason  and  argument.  I 
do  not  affirm  this  was  the  case  in  the  present 
dispute;  but  this  is  certain,  that  if  Pelagius 
went  too  far  in  his  opinion,  so  did  his  opposers 
in  theirs:  and  so  far  his  conduct  was  in- 
finitely better  than  theirs,  that  he  declared 
his  own  notions  to  be  matters  very  indifferent 
to  catholic  faith,  and  professed  a  genei'al 
assent  to  that  faith  ;  whereas  they  anathema- 
tized his  opinions  as  execrable  errors,  and 
punished  them  with  all  the  severity  that  the 
most  implacable  malice  could  exert.(*) 

Pelagius  and  Caelestiiis  being  thus  con- 
demned by  the  decrees  of  the  African  bishops, 
by  the  law  of  the  emperor,  and  even  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  or  rather  of  the  populace, 
who  were  every  where  ready,  but  no  where 
more  than  at  Rome,  to  rise  against  the  "  en- 
emies of  grace,"  as  they  were  styled,  and 
their  abetters  ;  Zosimus  thought  it  not  safe  to 
afford  them  any  further  protection,  unless  Cre- 
lestius,  who  was  still  at  Rome,  (the  imperial 
law  not  being  yet  published  there)  consented 
to  anathematize  the  doctrines  ascribed  to  him 
and  Pelagius,  in  such  clear  and  precise  terms 
as  should  leave  no  room,  even  for  his  enemies, 
.to  question  his  sincerity.  He  therefore  ap- 
pointed a  day  for  the  Roman  clergy,  and  the 
neighboring  bishops,  to  assemble;  and,  ac- 
quainting Ctelestius  with  this  resolution,  he 
summoned  him  to  appearat  the  time  appointed, 
that,  by  condemning  whatever  he  should  be 
required  to  condemn,  he  might  be  publicly 
restored  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  from 
which  he  had  been  cut  off  by  the  African  bi- 
shops. Caslestius  was  greatly  perplexed  with 
this  summons  :  he  conceived  it  impossible  to 
dissemble  any  longer  his  real  sentiments  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  thinking  it  base  to  renounce 
them,  and  foreseeing  the  consequences  that 
would  infallibly  attend  his  avowing  them,  after 
he  had  been  long  in  suspense  what  expedient  to 
resolve  on,  he  concluded  at  last,  that  the  best 
and  safest  was,  privately  to  withdraw  from 
Rome,  and  keep  himself  concealed  till  the 
present  storm  was  blown  over.  This  expe- 
dient he  chose,  and  put  it  in  execution  with 
such  secrecy,  that  he  was  no  more  heard  of 
till  three  years  after,  when  he  appeared  again 
in  Rome.' 

In  the  mean  time  the  appointed  day  came; 
but  Caelestius  did  not  appear:  he  was  sum- 
moned anew,  and  the  proceedings  were  ad- 
journed for  a  few  days  ;  but  as  he"still  absent- 
ed himself,  and  no  tidings  could  be  heard  of 


(*)  Honoriiis  supposes,  and  likewise  hi.q  prefects, 
Pelaeius  to  have  been  in  Rome,  when  this  law  was 
enacted;  but  it  is  very  certain,  that  he  was  then  in 
Paljrrstine. 

»  Aug.  Pecc.  orig.  c.  8.  ad  Bon.  1.  2.  c.  3.  Mar.  Merc, 
comm.  c.  I. 


him,  Zosimus  was  so  provoked  in  seeing  him- 
self thus  deluded,  that  without  further  exami- 
nation, he  condemned  the  confession  of  faith, 
which  he  had  approved  before  ;  confirmed  the 
sentence  of  the  Africans,  which  he  had  so 
sharply  censured ;  and  anathematizing  the 
doctrine  both  of  Pelagius  and  Cselestius,  de- 
clared the  one  and  the  other  cut  off  from  the 
communion  of  the  church,  if  they  did  not 
publicly  renounce  and  abjure  "  the  poisonous 
tenets  of  their  impious  and  abominable  sect."' 
He  did  not  stop  here ;  but,  to  retrieve  his  re- 
putation, which  had  suffered  greatly  on  this 
occasion,  and  to  atone  by  an  opposite  zeal, 
for  that  which  he  had  hitherto  exerted  in  their 
favor,  he  wrote  a  long  circular  letter  to  all  the 
bishops,  anathematizing  the  doctrine  of  Pela- 
gius, and  exhorting  them  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple. Copies  of  this  letter  were  sent  into  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Christian  world,  and  out 
of  so  great  a  number  of  bishops  eighteen  only 
were  found,  who  refused  to  receive  it,  and 
confirm,  with  their  subscriptions,  the  anathe- 
mas it  contained.^ 

As  for  the  eighteen  bishops,  who  refused 
to  join  the  rest,  they  alleged,  that  they  could 
not,  in  conscience,  condemn  any  man  in  his 
absence,  and  that  it  was  but  just  they  should 
first  hear  what  he  had  to  plead  in  his  defence, 
quoting  to  that  purpose  the  very  jiassages  of 
scripture  which  Zosimus  had  quoted  in  his 
letter  to  the  Africans,  censuring  them  for  con- 
demning Pelagius  in  his  absence.  They  add- 
ed, that,  as  for  Pelagius  and  Caelestius,  they 
had  both  condemned,  in  their  writings,  the 
errors  imputed  to  them ;  and  therefore  did  not 
deserve,  in  their  opinion,  the  anathemas  that 
Rome  and  Africa  had,  perhaps  too  hastily, 
thundered  against  them.  Julian,  bishop  of 
Eclana  in  Campania,  one  of  the  eighteen,  and 
the  most  distinguished  among  them,  wrote 
two  letters  on  this  subject  to  Zosimus,  one  of 
which  was  signed  by  them  all,  and  contained 
a  confession  of  their  faith,  agreeing  in  the 
most  material  points,  with  the  confessions  of 
Pelagius  and  Caelestius.  For  there  tliey  ab- 
solutely reject,  and  in  the  strongest  terms, 
original  sin,  under  the  name  of  natural  sin  ; 
but  allow  (and  in  this  article  alone  they  dif- 
fer from  Pelagius)  that  by  the  sin  of  Adam, 
death  was  let  into  the  world.  They  entreat 
Zosimus  to  acquaint  tiiein  with  what  should 
be  found  amiss  in  their  confession  ;  but  beg 
that  he  would  not  think  of  employing  force, 
since  no  force,  but  tliat  of  conviction,  could 
produce  in  tiiem  a  change  of  sentiments.  They 
let  him  know,  in  the  end  of  their  letter,  that 
they  have  already  appealed  to  the  judgment 
of  an  oecumenical  council.^  Zosimus  was  so 
provoked  at  this  appeal,  that,  upon  the  receipt 


'  Au?.  Pecc.  orig.  c.  3,  &  4.  in  .lul.  I.  1.  c.  4.  ad  Bon. I.  2. 
c.  3.  Mercat.  ubi  supra.  Prosp.  chr.  &  Inirat.  I.  1.  c.  3. 
»  Aug.  in  Jul.  1.  1.  c.  4.  Cone.  t.  3.  p.  319.  Prosp.  chr, 
Mer.  c.  3.  '  Merc,  subnet,  p.  320—326. 


ZOSIMUS.] 


OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 
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The  bishops  condemned  and  degraded  by  Zosimus.  They  recur  to  the  emperor  for  a  general  council ;  who 
issues  several  laws  against  them.  The  Pehigian  doctrine  condemned  by  two  councils  in  the  east.  Pela- 
gius  driven  from  Jerusalem.  Cielestius  returns  to  Rome.  Law  issued  against  him.  Is  banished  all  Italy. 
Is  driven  from  Constantinople,  together  with  Julian,  and  the  other  Pelagian  bishops. 


of  the  letter,  he  assembled,  in  great  haste,  a  I 
council,  consisting  of  the  Roman  clergy,  and 
the  neighboring  bishops  ;  and,  having  caused 
the  letter  to  be  read  in  their  presence,  he  con- 
demned anew  Pelagius  and  Cajlestius,  and 
with  them  Julian,  and  the  other  bishops,  who 
signed  it,  declaring  them  guilty  of  the  same 
errors,  and  in  consequence  thereof  degraded, 
as  incorrigible  heretics,  from  the  episcopal 
dignity.  The  prelates,  thus  degraded,  had 
recourse  to  the  emperor  Honorius,  complain- 
ing of  the  undeserved  severity  of  Zosimus, 
and  entreating  him  to  convene,  by  his  autho- 
rity, an  oecumenical  council,  to  the  judgment 
of  which  they  were  ready  to  submit  both  them- 
selves and  their  doctrine.  The  emperor  seemed 
at  first  inclined  to  grant  them  their  request.  But 
count  Valerius,  a  great  friend  of  St.  Austin, 
and  then  very  powerful  at  court,  not  only  di- 
verted Honorius  from  it,  but  prevailed  upon 
him  to  enact  a  law,  banishing  from  Italy  Ju- 
lian, and  with  him  all  the  bishops,  whom  Zo- 
simus had  deposed.'  This  law  was  soon 
followed  by  another,  commanding  all  bishops 
to  sign  the  condemnation  of  Pelagius  and 
Caelestius,  on  pain  of  deposition,  and  perpe- 
tual banishment.2  The  Pelagians  interpreted 
their  being  refused  a  council,  as  a  token  of 
victory  ;  whence  Julian,  in  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  his  friends  in  Rome,  insults  his  ad- 
versaries, as  if  they  had  distrusted  their  cause, 
and  therefore  declined  the  judgment  of  an 
oecumenical  council.*  In  another  place  he 
reproaches  St.  Austin,  in  particular,  for  court- 
ing the  friendship  of  men  in  power,  especially 
of  count  Valerius,  with  no  other  view  but  to 
crush,  by  their  means,  those  whom  he  could 
not  convince.  St.  Austin  answered,  "  That 
recourse  indeed  had  been  had  to  men  in  power ; 
but  that  the  Pelagians  ought  rather  to  be 
thankful  than  complain,  on  that  score,  since 
it  was  not  to  crush  them,  or  to  do  them  the 
least  hurt  (for  they  were  only  driven  from 
their  sees,  and  banished  for  life),  that  the  in- 
terest and  power  of  great  men  had  been  made 
use  of,  but  merely  to  reclaim  them  from  their 
sacrilegious  temerity."''  Might  not  a  Decius, 
a  Dioclesian,  or  any  other  persecutor  of  the 
church,  have  used  the  same  plea  to  justify  his 
persecution? 

About  this  time,  that  is,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  418,  or  the  beginning  of  419,  the 
doctrine  of  Pelagius  was  condemned  in  a 
council  held  at  Antioch,  at  which  presided 
Theodosius,  bishop  of  that  city ;  and  in  an- 
other, that  met  about  the  year  421,  in  Cilicia, 
under  the  famous  Theodoras,  of  Mopsuestia, 
who  had  been  hitherto  an  avowed  patron  of 
the  Pelagians,  had  received  Julian  when 
driven  out  of  Italy,  and  even  written  a  book 

»  An?,  op.  impcrf.  I.  1.  c.  10.  ad  Val.  p.  343.  Cone.  i. 
2.  p.  1558. 
a  Mer.  Com.  c.  3.  Nor.  hist.  Pel.  1.  1.  e.  16. 
s  Aug  in  Jul.  I.  3.  c.  1.  ad  Bon.  1.  2.  c.  24. 
*  Aug.  op.  imperf.  1.  2.  c.  14. 


against  St.  Austin,  in  defence  of  the  Pelagian 
doctrine.'  His  conversion  was  perhaps  owing, 
as  that  of  many  others  certainly  was,  to  the 
severe  laws  enacted  against  the  Pelagians. 
Soon  after  the  council  of  Antioch,  Pelagius, 
whom  Jerom  styles  the  second  Cataline,  was 
driven  from  Jerusalem,  where  he  had  lived  a 
long  time,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  some  other 
place  for  shelter.^  Whither  he  retired,  or 
what  became  of  him  afterwards,  is  not  re- 
corded. St.  Austin  supposes  both  him  and 
Caelestius  to  have  been  still  alive,  while  he 
was  writing  against  Julian,  that  is,  about  the 
year  421.*  As  for  Caslestius,  it  appears  from 
a  rescript,  or  rather  a  letter,  of  the  emperor 
Constantius  to  Volusianus,  prefect  of  Rome, 
in  421,  that  he  was  then  in  that  city.  For 
Constantius  writes  to  Volusianus,  that  though 
he  had  enacted  some  laws  against  the  ancient 
as  well  as  the  modern  heresies,  yet  he  was  in- 
formed, that  they  made  daily  great  progress ; 
and  therefore,  to  prevent  the  disturbances 
that  must  arise  from  thence,  he  commands 
the  laws  to  be  put  in  execution,  and  the  ene- 
mies of  the  true  religion  to  be  carefully  sought 
for,  especially  Caelestius,  and  to  be  banished, 
if  apprehended,  an  hundred  miles  from  Rome. 
To  this  letter  the  emperor  added,  with  his 
own  hand,  by  way  of  postscript,  that  the 
reputation  of  Volusianus  depended  on  the 
punctual  execution  of  this  order.''  In  obe- 
dience to  the  emperor's  commands,  Volusia- 
nus issued  a  proclamation,  banishing  Caeles- 
tius an  hundred  miles  from  Rome,  and  threa- 
tening with  proscription  all  who  should  pre- 
sume to  conceal  him.^  Caelestius,  however, 
appeared  again  in  Rome  three  years  after, 
and  even  applied  to  Caelestine,  then  in  that 
see,  to  have  his  cause  examined  anew.  But 
Caelestine,  rejecting  his  request  with  indigna- 
tion, caused  him  to  be  banished  all  Italy.^ 
From  Rome  he  repaired  to  Constantinople, 
with  Julian,  and  the  other  bishops  of  the  Pe- 
lagian party,  who  all  met  there  with  a  more 
kind  reception.  The  emperor  Theodosius  the 
Younger  was  even  inclined  to  assemble,  at 
their  request,  a  great  council ;  and  Nestorius, 
then  bishop  of  Constantinople,  wrote  to  the 
pope  in  their  favor.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
Marius  Mercator  having  composed,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor,  a  memorial  against 
them,  they  were  ordered  by  Theodosius,  in 
virtue  of  that  memorial,  to  depart  the  city.' 
Of  Caelestius  no  farther  mention  is  made  by 
any  of  the  ancients.  As  for  Julian,  he  wan 
dered,  for  several  years,  from  place  to  place- 
being  every  where  abhorred,  detested,  and 
driven  out  by  the  populace,  as  if  his  presence 
had  been  enough  to  draw  down  from  heaven 
some  remarkable  judgment  upon  them.  How- 
ever, he  found  an  asylum  at  last  in  a  small 

'  Merc.  comm.  c.  3.  »  Hier.  ep.  55. 

»  Aug.  in  Jul.  1.  2.0.  10.      ♦  Bar.  ad  ann.  420.  i,.  2. 
t  Phot.  c.  53.  «  Prosp.  in  coll.  c.  4.. 

'  Vid.  Garn.  in  Mercat.  p.  144. 
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village  of  Sicily,  where  he  earned  a  livelihood 
by  keeping  a  school,  till  the  year  455,  Avhen 
he  died,  after  he  had  divested  himself  of  all 
he  had,  to  relieve  the  poor  of  the  place  in  a 
great  famine,'     He  was  a  man  of  a  sprightly 
genius,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  scrip- 
tures,   well   versed   in   all   the   branches   of 
polite  literature,  especially  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets,  and  once  famous  among  the  doc- 
tors of  the  church.2     He  was  descended  from 
an   illustrious   family.     His   father   was   an 
Italian  bishop,  for  whom  St.  Austin,  notwith- 
standing  his   irreconcilable   aversion  to   the 
son,   professed    the   greatest   friendship   and 
veneration.3     His  mother  was  a  lady  of  the 
first  quality,  and  yet  more  commendable  for 
her  virtue  than  her  birth.^     His  enemies,  en- 
vying him  even  his  noble  descent,  strove  to 
rob  him  of  that  honour,  small  as  it,  in  com- 
parison of  his  other  endowments,  by  giving 
out    that    he   was    a    supposititious    child.^ 
He  was  admitted  by  his  father  among  the 
clergy,  when  he  was  yet  very  young,  and 
married,  when  he  was  of  a  more  mature  age, 
to  a  lady  named  Ja,  of  a  senatorial,  nay,  of  the 
-^milian  family,  and  the  daughter  of  ^milius, 
bishop  of  Benevento.**   St.  Paulinus,  bishop  of 
Nola,  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  write  an 
epithalamium  on  this  occasion,  of  a  most  sin- 
gular kind  ;  for  he  advises  him  and  his  bride 
to  continue  virgins,  and  observe  continency.^ 
A   very  extraordinary  advice  on  a   wedding 
day  !     That  the  married  couple  agreed  to  it 
then,  we  are  not  told;    but,  not  long  after, 
probably   on   the  death  of  his  wife,  Julian 
bound   himself  to   the   observance  of  conti- 
nency  ;  for  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  soon 
after  raised  to  the  see  of  Eelana.^     He  had, 
long  before,  embraced  the  Pelagian  doctrine; 
and  was  so  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it, 
that  he  often  declared,  if  Pelagius  himself 
should  renounce  his  doctrine,  yet  he  would 
not.9     These  sentiments  he  maintained  to  the 
last,  choosing  rather  to  be  driven  from  his  see, 
and  deprived  of  all  the  comforts  of  life,  than 
to  abjure  opinions  which  he  thought  true,  or 
admit  opinions  which  he  thought  false.     He 
was  buried  in  the  place  where  he  died ;   and 
his  tomb  was  discovered  in  the  ninth  century, 
■with  the  following  epitaph:  "Here  rests  in 
peace,  .Tulian,  a  catholic  bishop."     From  this 
epitaph    soine   have   concluded    that    he   re- 
nounced   at  last  the  Pelagian   doctrine,  and 
died  a  good  catholic.     But  they  were  not,  it 
seems,  aware  that  the  Pelagians   constantly 
styled  themselves  catholics,  stigmatizing  St. 
Austin,  and  the  rest  who  opposed  them,  with 
the  name  of  Manichees. 

.Fulian   is   supposed   to  have  dissented  in 
some  points  from  Pelagius,  in  those  especially 

'  Gennad.  c.  45.  "Idem  ibid. 

»  Aiiir.  in  Jul.  I.  1.  c.  4.  &  op.  inipcrf.  I.  I.  c.  68. 

*  Merc,  subnot.  c.  4.  Aug.  op.  iniperf.  p.  22. 

*  Merc.  lb.  p.  40.  «  Paulin.  car.  11. 
'  Idem  ibid. 

«  Aug.  in  Jul.  1.  3.  c.  21.  et  1.  4,  c.  11.  Mer.  Comm. 
C.  3.  •  Aug.  ep.  106. 


that  relate  to  grace,  and  thereby  to  have  in- 
troduced, or   laid   dowr>  such   principles  as 
naturally  tended  to  introduce   the  Semipela- 
gian  doctrine;  which  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following  heads  :   1.  That  when  the  truth  has 
been   sufficiently  declared,  we  may,  by  our 
own  free  will,  without  the  help  of  preventing 
grace,  begin  to  believe  it ;  so  that  the  first  be- 
ginning of  our  faith  cannot  be  properly  called 
a  gift  of  God,  but  our  own  act.     2.  That  for 
all  other  good  works  grace  is  necessary,  (and 
here  they  differed  from  the  Pelagians)  ;  but  is 
never  denied  to  a  man,  who,  by  the  good  use 
of  his  free  will,  has  begun  to  believe.     Thus, 
according  to  them,  grace  was  the  reward  of 
faith,  and  not  faith  tlie  effect  of  grace,  which 
was  the  doctrine  of  St.  Austin.     3.  That,  by 
grace  preceding  our  merits,  no  more  can  be 
meant,  than  the  natural  grace  and  bounty  of 
God,  given  to  man  in  his  reason,  and  the  na- 
tural faculties  of  his  soul ;  by  the  good  use  of 
which,  he  may  render  himself  worthy  of  the 
extraordinary  grace  that  is  necessary  for  him 
to  work  out  his  salvation.     4.  That  the  child- 
ren who  die  before  they  attain  the  years  of 
discretion,  are  eternally  rewarded  or  punished, 
according  to  the  good  or  bad  life  they  would 
have  led,  had  they  attained  to  the  years  of 
discretion.     A  most  impious  tenet!  making 
God  punish  sins  with  eternal  misery  that  were 
never  committed  :  yet  not  quite  so  impious  as 
that  of  St.  Austin;  who,  without  having  re- 
course to  the  supposition  of  crimes  foreseen, 
supposed   innocent   children  to  be   eternally 
damned  for  a  crime  committed  by  Adam,  if, . 
by  the  fault  of  their  parents,  they  were  not 
baptized.     Other  tenets  of  the  Semipelagians 
were  these :    5.  That  the  notion  of  election 
and  reprobation,  independent  on  our  merits  or 
demerits,  is  maintaining  a  fatal  necessity,  is 
the  bane  of  all  virtue,  and  serves  only  to  ren- 
der good  men  remiss  in  working  out  their  sal- 
vation, and  to  drive   sinners  to  despair.     6. 
That  the  decrees  of  election  and  reprobation 
are  ])osterior  to,  and  in  consequence  of  our 
good  or  evil  works,  as  foreseen  by  God  from 
all  eternity.     On  these  two  last  propositions 
the  Jesuits  found  their  whole  system  of  grace 
and  free  will,  agreeing  therein  with  theSemi- 
])elagians  against  the  Jansenists  and  St.  Aus- 
tin ;  though,  notdaririg  to  contradict  the  Doctor 
of  Grace,  as  he  is  styled,  they  pretend  their 
doctrine,  and  not  that  of  the  Jansenists,  to  be 
the  true  doctrine  of  St.  Austin  ;  which  has 
occasioned  endless  disputes  and  endless  vo- 
lumes.    The  latter  popes  have  all  fiwored  the 
Semipelagians  or  Jesuits  against  the  .lansen- 
ists  and  St.  Austin;  and  Clement  XL  above 
all  the  rest,  by  his  famous  bull  Unigenitus. 
But  the  popes  who  lived  nearer  those  times, 
especially  Gelasius  and  Hormisda,  vv-ere  all 
zealous  asserters  of  the  doctrines  of  St.  Austin ; 
nay,  Hormisda  declared  the  doctrine  contain- 
ed in  the  books  of  that  father,  namely,  in  those 
he  wrote  on  predestination  and  perseverance, 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  catholic  church : 
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Zosimus  quarrels  with  some  bishops  of  Gaul.     The  occasion  of  this  quarrel. 


Avhich  was  declaring  every  true  catholic  to  bei 
a  predestinarian.'  For  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination, (as  predestination  has  been  since; 
understood  by  Calvin  and  his  followers),  is 
there  laid  down  in  the  plainest  terms ;  which 
so  shocked  some  persons,  otherwise  eminent 
for  their  piety,  say  Prosper  and  Hilarius,^  that 
they  could  not  help  censuring  it,  as  a  doctrine 
repugnant  to  the  sense  of  the  church,  and  the 
fathers;  nay,  as  a  doctrine,  which,  were  it 
even  true,  ought  not  to  be  made  public,  since 
it  was  not  necessary  that  men  should  know  it ; 
and  if  they  did,  it  would  render  all  exhorta- 
tions to  good  works  vain  and  useless.*  But 
these,  say  the  Jesuits,  pretending  their  system 
to  be  the  pure  doctrine  of  St.  Austin,  misun- 
derstood that  father,  as  did  Faustus,  the  fa- 
mous abbot  of  Lerins,  when  he  wrote,  "  That 
if  it  be  true,  that  some  are  predestined  to  life, 
and  others  to  destruction,  as  a  certain  holy 
man  (St.  Austin)  has  said,  we  are  not  born 
to  be  judged,  but  we  are  judged  before  we  are 
born  ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  equity  in  the 
day  of  judgment."-*  To  speak  impartially,  it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  determine  what  system 
St.  Austin  had  formed  to  himself,  with  re- 
spect to  grace,  free  will,  and  predestination  : 
for,  in  one  place,  he  seems  to  reject  and  con- 
demn what  he  had  been  laboring  to  prove  and 
establish  in  another.  Hence  Julian,  whose 
understanding  was  far  more  methodical,  used 
often  to  quote  him  against  himself,  as  the  Je- 
suits and  Jansenisls  still  do  in  maintaining 
their  systems,  though  diametrically  opposite, 
to  be  entirely  agreeable  to  his  doctrine.  He 
was  apt  to  run  into  extremes,  and,  in  confut- 
ing one  error,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  many 
others.  Hence,  even  his  greatest  admirers 
are  often  at  a  loss  how  to  make  him  agree 
either  with  the  church  or  himself.  However, 
his  great  knowledge  in  those  days,  his  extra- 
ordinary zeal  for  what  he  called  the  catholic 
doctrine,  and,  above  all,  his  heaping  daily 
volumes  upon  volumes  against  all  who  op- 
posed it,  so  dazzled  the  understandings  of  the 
popes  themselves,  that,  looking  upon  him  as 
an  inspired  writer,  they  suffered  him  to  dic- 
tate even  to  them,  as  if  he  had  been  pope,  and 
they  common  bishops;  as  if  infallibility  had 
been  transferred  from  Rome  to  Hippo,  and  no 
loiiger  vested  in  them,  but  in  him. 

But  to  return  to  Zosimus  :  as  his  partiality 
to  Pelagius  and  Cselestius  occasioned  a  quar- 
rel between  him  and  the  African  bishops  ;  his 
partiality  to  Patroclus,  who  had  usurped  the 
see  of  Aries,  as  I  have  related  above,^  occa^ 
sioned,  in  like  manner,  a  quarrel  between  him 
and  some  bishops  of  Gaul ;  and  from  the  lat 
ter  he  reaped  no  more  credit  or  honor,  than  he 
had  done  from  the  former.  It  arose  on  the 
following  occasion  :  The  bishops  of  Aries  and 
Vienne  had  been  lonsr  contending  for  the  me- 


1  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1531. 

3  Prosp.  et  nil.  LiteriE.  ad  Aug.  1.  7.  p.  542.  546. 

3  Prosp.  &  Ilil.  ibid. 

*  Vide  Sirmond.  hist,  prtedest.  c.  J,  2,  &c. 

«  Seep.  151,  153. 


tropolitan  dignity,  and  the  jurisdiction  at- 
tending it,  over  the  provinces  of  Narbonne 
and  Vienne :  and  the  decision  of  the  contro- 
versy having  been  referred,  some  years  before, 
to  a  council  that  was  held  in  Turin,  it  had 
been  there  decreed,  that  the  bishop  who  should 
prove  his  city  to  be  the  metropolis  of  those 
provinces  according  to  the  civil  division  of 
the  empire,  should  enjoy  the  metropolitan 
dignity,  and  the  privileges  annexed  to  it ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  avoid  any  breach  of 
charity,  that  both  should  exercise  the  juris- 
diction of  a  metropolitan  over  the  churches 
that  were  nearest  to  their  respective  cities. i 
Thus  matters  continued,  till  Patroclus  re- 
pairing to  Rome,  and  there  imposing  upon 
Zosimus,  who  was  quite  unacquainted  with  the 
merits  of  the  cause,  prevailed  upon  him,  by 
flattering  his  vanity  and  ambition,  to  decide, 
in  his  favor,  the  controversy,  which  had  been 
so  long  depending.  Zosimus  censured  very 
severely,  as  I  have  observed  above,  the  Afri- 
can bishops,  for  acting,  as  he  pretended,  with 
too  much  haste  and  precipitation,  in  the  case 
of  Caeleslius.  But,  surely,  no  man  ever  de- 
served to  be  more  justly  censured,  on  that 
score,  than  himself:  for,  not  to  mention  the 
case  of  Heros  and  Lazarus,  whom  he  excom- 
municated and  deposed  in  their  absence,  and 
without  hearing  what  they  had  to  plead  in 
their  defence,  he  took  upon  him  to  decide  the 
present  controversy,  which  a  council  had  left 
undetermined,  upon  the  information  given  him 
by  one  of  the  parties  concerned,  without 
hearing  the  other  :  for,  giving  an  entire  credit 
to  ail  Patroclus  said,  or  could  say,  in  behalf 
of  himself  and  his  church,  he  wrote  a  letter, 
addressed  to  all  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  declaring, 
that,  for  the  future,  he  would  receive  no  bi- 
shops or  ecclesiastics  coming  to  Rome  from 
those  provinces,  unless  they  brougrht  with 
them  letters  of  communion,  called  "  formatae," 
from  the  metropolitan  of  Aries,  and  excom- 
municating those  who  should  transgress  this 
order.2(*)  The  privilege  of  granting  the 
"  formats  "  was  only  personal ;  for  Zosimus 
did  not  grant  it  to  the  see  of  Aries,  but  to 
Patroclus,  whom  he  styles  his  "  holy  brother, 
in  consideration  of  his  extraordinary  merit." 
To  such  a  degree  had  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  imposed  upon,  by  a  man,  who  was  the  dis- 
grace of  his  order.3  In  the  same  letter  he 
vests  him  as  bishop  of  Aries,  with  a  me- 
tropolitan jurisdiction  over  the  province  of 
Vienne  and  the  two  provinces  of  Narbonne, 
adjudges  to  his  see  all  the  parishes  and  ter- 
ritories that  had  ever  been  subject  to  the  city 
of  Aries,  and  grants  him  a  full  power  to  de- 
cide and  finally  determine  all  controversies 
that  should  arise  in  the  three  above-mentioned 
provinces,  provided   they  were  not  of  such 

'  Cone.  t.  2.  p.  1156.  »  Cone.  t.  2.  p.  1567. 

(*)  These  letters  were  given,  in  the  primitive  trmes, 
to  travelling  ecclesiastics,  that  their  brethren,  in  the 
plnces  through  whicli.  they  passed,  knowing  who  they 
were,  and  whence  they  came,  might  admit  them  to 
their  communion. 
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consequence  us  required  them  to  be  examined 
at  Rome.'  The  only  reason  Zosimus  alleges 
for  thus  exalting  the  see  of  Aries  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  see  of  Vienne,  is,  because  Tro- 
phimus,  the  first  bishop  of  Aries,  had  con- 
verted those  provinces  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. A  reason  both  false  and  impertinent: 
false,  because  Trophimus  flourished  in  the 
year  250,-  and  the  church  of  Aries  was  famous 
as  early  as  the  year  177,  when  they  wrote, 
with  their  brethren  of  Lyons,  to  the  faithful  in 
Asia:^  impertinent,  because  it  was  to  the 
dignity  of  each  city,  and  to  nothing  else,  that 
the  dignity  of  the  sees  was  owing.  Hence 
the  council  of  Turin  wisely  adjudged  the  me- 
tropolitan dignity  to  him  who  should  prove 
his  city  to  be  the  civil  metropolis,  with  respect 
to  the  contested  provinces,  as  I  have  observed 
above.  Zosimus,  however,  wrote  a  second 
letter,  which  he  addressed  to  all  the  bishops 
of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa,  confirming  to  the 
see  of  Aries  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
he  had  granted  in  his  first,  and  rejecting,  with 
scorn,  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Turin.'* 

The  bishops  of  Gaul,  namely,  Simplicius 
of  Vienne,  Hilarius  of  Narbonne,  and  Pro- 
culus of  Marseilles,  amazed  and  astonished 
at  the  temerity  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  openly 
refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  or  sub- 
mit to  his  sentence.  Zosimus,  highly  pro- 
voked at  the  opposition  he  met  with,  wrote 
several  threatening  letters  to  Hilarius  and 
Proculus,  as  if  he  determined  to  cut  them  off 
from  his  communion,  if  they  did  not  yield, 
and  acknowledge  Patroclus  for  their  metro- 
politan. As  for  Simplicius,  he  seems  to  have 
acted  with  less  vigor  on  this  occasion  than  the 
other  two ;  and  it  was  perhaps  on  that  account 
that  he  has  been  sainted.  Hilarius  too  yielded 
at  last,  not  to  the  menaces  of  Zosimus,  which 
he  made  no  account  of,  but  to  those  of  count 
Constantius,  the  avowed  patron  of  Patroclus,^ 
whom  he  allowed,  on  that  consideration,  to 
ordain  a  bishop  at  Lodeve,  within  the  limits 
of  his  province,  which  was  owning  him  for 
his  metropolitan.  But  nothing  could  shake 
the  firmness  and  constancy  of  Proculus.  Zo- 
simus, thinking  he  could  frighten  him  into  a 
compliance,  began  with  reproachful  language ; 
from  reproaches  he  proceeded  to  menaces ; 
and  from  menaces,  to  summon  him  to  Rome, 
to  answer  there  for  his  presuming  to  ordain 
bishops  in  a  province  (the  spcond,  Narbon- 
nese,)  that  had  been  adjudged  by  the  aposto- 
lic see  to  the  metropolitan  of  Aries.  But 
Proculus  made  so  little  account  of  his  re- 
proaches, menaces,  and  summons,  that  I  do 
not  even  find  he  returned  them  an  answer.  It 
is  at  least  certain,  that  he  did  not  obey  the 
summons,  and  that  he  continued  to  exercise 
the  same  jurisdiction,  which  he  had  exercised 
before,  opposing  to  tiie  repeated  and  peremp- 
tory orders  of  Zosimus  a  canon  of  the  council 


«  Cone.  ib.  p.  1567—1569. 
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of  Turin,  appointing  him  metropolitan  of  the 
Narbonnensis  Secunda.'  Zosimus,  transport- 
ed with  rage  in  seeing  his  authority  thus 
slighted,  wrote  three  letters,  all  dated  the 29th 
of  September,  417,  namely,  one  to  the  people 
and  clergy  of  the  province  of  Vienne,  another  to 
those  of  the  Second  Narbonnese,  and  the  third 
to  Patroclus.  In  the  two  former  he  inveighs  bit- 
terly against  Proculus,  and  confirms  anew  to 
Patroclus  the  metropolitan  d ignity  and  j urisdic- 
tion,  which  have  been  so  unalterably  entailed, 
says  he,  on  the  see  of  Aries,  by  the  decrees 
of  the  fathers  and  councils,  that  it  exceeds 
even  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Roman 
church  to  transfer  them  to,  or  entail  them 
upon,  any  other.2  This  was  disclaiming,  in 
the  plainest  terms,  the  power  of  dispensing 
with  the  canons,  which  has  since  proved  so 
beneficial  to  the  apostolic  see.  And  yet  Zo- 
simus was  acting  the  whole  time  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  fourth  canon  of  the  council  of 
Nice,  vesting,  as  it  was  understood  by  the 
subsequent  councils,  the  bishop  of  each  me- 
tropolis with  the  metropolitan  dignity  and  ju- 
risdiction over  the  whole  province.  Zosimus, 
in  his  letter  to  Patroclus,  encourages  him  to 
resume  and  exercise,  in  spite  of  Proculus,  the 
metropolitan  jurisdiction  over  the  Second  Nar- 
bonnese, which  Proculus  had  so  unjustly  in- 
vaded and  usurped.  This  Patroclus  durst  not 
attempt,  though  seconded  by  the  whole  power 
of  the  apostolic  see;  which  wrought  the  pride, 
ambition  and  resentment  of  Zosimus  to  such 
a  pitch,  that,  giving  the  reins  to  his  passion, 
he  thundered  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  Proculus,  declared  him  unwor- 
thy of,  and  degraded  from,  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity, and  committing  the  church  of  Marseilles 
to  the  care  of  Patroclus,  commanded  him  to 
exercise  there  the  jurisdiction  with  which  he 
was  vested.  The  power  of  the  apostolic  see 
was  now  exhausted,  and,  what  drove  Zosi- 
mus almost  to  despair,  exhausted  tonoeflTect; 
for  Proculus,  to  show  how  little  regard  he 
paid  to  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him 
at  Rome,  ordained  a  bishop  soon  after  he  was 
acquainted  with  it.  Zosimus,  sensible  that 
the  authority  of  his  see  was  here  at  stake, 
would  not  abandon  the  attempt.  He  wrote 
two  letters  more  on  the  same  subject,  one, to 
Patroclus,  exhorting  him  to  exert,  with  vigor 
and  severity,  the  power  with  whicli  he  was 
vested  ;  and  at  the  same  time  commanding 
him  to  declare,  in  his  name,  that  he  should 
never  be  prevailed  upon  to  acknowledge  those 
whom  Proculus  had  ordained.  The  other  let- 
ter was  to  the  people,  clergy,  and  magistrates 
of  Marseilles,  stirring  them  up  ag.iinst  Pro- 
culus, and  encouraging  tliemtodrivo  him  out, 
and  receive  another  in  his  room  at  the  hands 
of  Patroclus.  These  letters  occasioned  great 
disturbances  in  the  church  of  Marseilles,  which 
was  now  rent  into  two  opposite  parties,  some 
refusing  to  acknowledge  Proculus,  and  others 
declaring  that  they  would  acknowledge   no 
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other."  But,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of 
Zosimus,  of  Patroclus,  and  their  partisans, 
Proculus  still  kept  his  ground,  still  con- 
tinued to  exercise  all  episcopal  as  well  as 
metropolitan  functions,  as  he  had  formerly 
done.  He  thought  even  the  evils  attending  a 
schism  of  a  less  dangerous  tendency  than 
those  which  he  apprehended  from  the  en- 
croachments of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  Had 
all  the  prelates  thus  stood  up  in  defence  of 
their  just  rights  and  privileges  against  the 
papal  usurpations,  the  church  had  never  been 
reduced  to  that  deplorable  thraldom,  which 
she  groaned  under  for  so  many  ages.  But, 
alas !  there  have  been  in  all  times  but  too 
man}'  .Simpliciuses,  who,  out  of  a  mistaken 
principle,  have  chosen  rather  to  yield  to  an 
encroaching  power,  than  to  raise  disturbances, 
and  forego  their  own  ease,  by  withstanding  it ; 
but,  too  many  Patrocl uses,  who,  to  gratify 
their  own  ambition,  have  prostituted  their  sa- 
cred dignity  to  the  ambitious  views  of  the 
pope,  and  raised  him,  at  the  expense  of  their 
own  order,  that  they  might  be  raised  by  him 
in  their  turn.  Proculus,  though  deposed,  ex- 
communicated, calumniated,  persecuted  by 
Zosimus  and  his  tools,  kept  to  the  last  pos- 
session of  his  see ;  na)',  and  was  acknow- 
ledged for  lawful  bishop  of  Marseilles,  for 
metropolitan  of  the  Second  Narbonnese,  not 
only  by  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  but  likewise  by 
those  of  Africa.2  He  was  still  alive  in  427, 
when  he  condemned  the  monk  Leporius  for 
maintaining  Christ  to  have  been  born  man 
only,  but  to  have  deserved,  by  his  good  works, 
to  become  God.''  The  encomiums  bestowed 
on  him  by  the  council  of  Turin,  by  St.  Jerom, 
and  Tiro  Prosper,  as  I  have  observed  above, 
are  a  sufficient  confutation  of  all  the  calum- 
nies uttered  against  him  by  Zosimus,  and  the 
rest  of  his  enemies. 

The  last  letters  of  Zosimus,  that  is,  his  let- 
ters to  Patroclus,  and  the  people  of  Marseilles, 
are  dated  the  5th  of  March,  418,  and  he  died 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year,  on  the  26th 
of  December,  says  Baronius,^  upon  the  au- 
thority, we  may  suppose,  of  some  ancient 
pontifical. (*) 

The  distemper  which  he  died  of  lasted  a 
long  time,  and  was  attended  witli  sucli  violent 
fits,  that  he  was  often  thouglit  to  be  dead 
before  he  died.  It  was  during  his  illness  that 
he  wrote  his  last  letters  ;  and  yet  they  are  no 
less  remarkable  than  the  rest  for  that  fire  and 
vivacity,  that  strength  of  expression,  and  even 
that  elegance  and  purity  of  diction,  that  were 

«  Cone.  ibid.  p.  1574.  «  Du  Pin.  t.  3.  p.  827. 

'  Caspian,  incir.  1.  1.  c.  4.  »  Bar.  ad  aiin.  418.  n.  72. 

(*)  lie  is  .said  to  liavp  been  buried  near  the  body  of 
St.  Laurence,  on  the  Tlbiirliiie  way,  on  Ihe  2!)tii  or 
26lh  of  Decembpr,  according  tn  Anastasius  the  Bibli- 
othecarian  ;(rt)  bnt  on  Ihe  2Tlh,  accordini  lo  an  an- 
cient pontitical,  which  a"rees  bptti-r  witli  the  letters 
of  Svmniachiis  roncernin'/lhr'  election  of  his  successor 
Bonifice:  so  thit  lie  may  have  governed  one  year 
nine  months  and  ei'^'ht  or  nine  days,  wliicli  is  the  time 
that  Pro.iper  tiUows  hiin.(^) 

(n)  Anast.  c.   f". 

{/))  Vid^  Piiiin»'i  not  in  rhron    Tro.^p.  p.  777 
^'iir     ! •'! 


peculiar  to  him.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ad- 
dress in  the  management  of  affairs;  well 
knew  how  to  turn  every  thing  to  his  advan- 
tage; and  in  the  several  disputes  which  he 
engaged  in,  he  forgot  nothing  that  could  any 
ways  distress  those  who  opposed  him.  He. 
was  apt  to  engage  too  rashly,  giving  an  entire 
credit  to  those  who,  by  a  servile  submission, 
flattered  his  ambition;  and  when  he,  had  once 
engaged  in  a  cause,  as  he  was  of  a  iiaughty 
and  imperious  temper,  impatient  of  control, 
passionate,  headstrong,  full  of,  and  elated 
with,  the  dignity  of  the  "apostolic  see,"  it 
required  the  greatest  art  and  address  in  his 
brethren  to  bring  him  into  their  measures,  and 
withhold  him  from  raising  fatal  divisions  in 
the  church.  His  whole  conduct  and  behavior 
towards  them,  the  haughty  and  peremptory 
style  which  he  assumed  in  writing  to  them, 
sufficiently  show  that  he  looked  upon  them  as 
infinitely  below  him,  as  bound  to  yield  a  blind 
obedience  to  all  his  commands,  and  submit, 
without  reply,  to  all  his  decisions  :  and  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  but,  had  he  lived  longer, 
and  not  met  with  the  vigorous  opposition 
which  he  did  from  the  bishop  of  Marseilles, 
he  would  have  made  great  progress  towards 
reducing  his  "  fellow-ministers  "  and  "  fellow- 
laborers,"  as  they  are  styled  by  St.  Cyprian, 
to  that  state  of  dependence,  not  to  say  slavery, 
which  in  the  end  they  have  been  reduced  to 
by  his  successors.  He  was  the  first  who  made 
use  of  the  expression,  "  for  so  it  has  pleased 
the  apostolic  see;""  an  expression  which  his 
successors  have  all  adopted,  as  the  language 
of  the  highest  authority,  and  such  as  exempted 
them  from  giving  any  account  either  of  their 
actions,  or  of  the  motives  that  prompted  them 
so  to  act.  But,  to  paint  Zosimus  to  the  life, 
we  want  no  other  colours  than  those,  which 
the  African  bishops,  who  were  but  too  well 
acquainted  with  him,  have  furnished  us  with 
in  the  letter  which  they  wrote  to  his  succes- 
sor Boniface.  "We  hope,"  say  tliey,  "that 
since  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  raise  you 
to  the  throne  of  the  Roman  church,  we  shall 
no  longer  feel  the  effects  of  that  worldly  pride 
and  arrogance,  which  ought  never  to  have 
found  room  in  the  church  of  Christ."-  In  the 
same  letter  they  complain  of  their  having  been 
made  to  endure  sucli  things  as  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  endure,  which  how- 
ever they  were  willing  to  forget.  Hard 
indeed  and  tyrannical  must  the  treatment  have 
been,  which  they  met  with  at  the  iiands  of 
Zosimus,  since  it  could  extort  from  so  many 
venerable  prelates  a  complaint  of  Ibis  nature, 
and  that  in  a  letter  to  his  immeiiiatc  successor. 
Zosimus  however  has  been  sainted,  and  is 
now  worshipped  by  the  church  of  Rome  as  a 
great  saint,  not  so  much  in  regard  of  his  own 
merits,  as  bv  a  blunder  of  Barouius  in  revising 
and  correcting  the  Roman  martyrology.  The 
case  is  pretty  singular,  and  may  not  be  thought 
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quite  unworthy  of  a  place  here,  by  reason  of 
the  consequences,  which  every  protestant 
reader  may  draw  Irom  it.  In  the  martyroloiry 
of  Bede  was  marked,  "  St.  Zosirnus,  martyr, 
who  suffered  for  the  confession  of  the  faith.*' 
This  martyr  an  ig-norant  transcriber  mistook 
for  the  pope  of  the  same  name,  and,  concerned 
to  find  so  little  said  of  so  great  a  saint,  set 
down  all  he  knew  of  him.  This  copy  Ba- 
ronius  perused,  and,  reading  there  what  the 
transcriber  had  added  of  his  own,  concluded 
the  saint  mentioned  in  that  place  to  be  pope 
Zosimus,  and  accordingly,  upon  the  supposed 
authority  of  Bede,  allotted  him  a  place  among 
the  other  saints  in  the  Roman  inartyrology. 
As  for  his  being  said  to  have  suffered  martyr- 


both  chosen.     The  governor  of  Rome  and  the  emperor 
St.  Peter.  The  friends  of  Boniface  write  to  tlie  emperor. 

I  dom  for  the  confession  of  the  faith,  Baronius  as- 
cribed that  to  the  ignorance  of  the  transcriber, 
making  but  one  saint  out  of  two,  thouo-h 
they  lived  at  so  great  a  distance  of  time  from 
i  each  other  ;  for  the  martyr  lived  in  the  earliest 
!  times,  and  is  mentioned  by  St.  Polycarp,  Avho 
'  flourished  two  hundred  years  and  upwards 
before  the  pontificate  of  Zosimus.  To  this 
double  blunder  of  the  transcriber  and  Baronius 
is  Zosimus  indebted  for  the  worship  and 
honors  that  are  publicly  paid  him  in  the  church 
of  Rome.  Indeed  that  church  is  not  more 
grossly  deluded  in  paying  an  idolatrous  wor- 
ship to  saints,  upon  the  authority  of  lier  "in- 
fallible guide,"  than  in  the  objects  to  whom 
that  worship  is  paid.(*) 


BONIFACE,  FORTY-FIRST  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[HoNORius,  Theodosius  the  Younger.] 


[Year  of  Christ,  419.]  Zosimus  being 
dead,  great  disturbances  arose  about  the  elec- 
tion of  his  successor.  Euialius,  whom  au- 
thors distinguish  with  the  title  of  archdeacon, 
shutting  himself  up  in  the  "  Lateran  "  with 
part  of  the  people,  and  some  presbyters  and 
deacons,  was  there  chosen  by  them  in  the  room 
of  Zosimus.  At  the  same  time  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  people,  many  presbyters,  and  some 
bishops,  assembling  in  the  church  of  St. 
Theodora,  named  the  presbyter  Boniface  to 
the  vacant  see.  Both  were  ordained  the 
same  day  they  were  chosen;  Boniface,  by 
nine  bishops,  and  in  the  presence  of  seventy 
presbyters;  Euialius,  by  three  bishops  only, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  very  small  number 
of  presbyters;  but  the  bishop  of  Ostia  was 
one  of  the  three;  and  he  claimed,  from  a  cus- 
tom which  had  long  obtained,  the  right  of 
ordaining  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Symmachus, 
governor  of  the  city,  did  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  prevent  this  double  election;  but, 
not  succeeding  therein  he  immediately  des- 
patched an  express  to  the  emperor  Honoriiis, 
then  at  Ravenna,  with  a  letter  dat(xl  the  29th 
of  December,  -118,  acquainting  him  witli  what 
had  passed.  But  his  account  was  not  im- 
partial :  he  represented  Kulalius  as  lawfully 
chosen,  and  his  competitor  as  a  usurper. 
Honorius  therefore,  by  a  rescript  dated  the  2d 
of  .January,  419,  ordered  him  to  persuade 
Boniface  to  retire  from  Rome,  to  use  force,  if 
persuasions  did  not  prevail,  and  to  apprehend 
and  punish  the  ringleaders  of  the  sedition,  if 
any  sliould  he  raised  on  that  occasion.  With 
this  rescript  the  emperor  despatched  Aphrodi- 
sius  a  tribune  and  notary  ;  and  Symmachus, 
having  received  it  on  the  Otb  of  .January,  sent 
early  next  morning  bis  primiscrinius,  or  first 
secretary,  with  an  order  for  !»onificelo  attend 
him,  and  hear  what  he  had  to  impart  to  him 


in  the  emperor's  name,  letting  him  know,  in 
the  mean  time,  that  he  must  not  take  upon 
him  to  exercise  any  episcopal  functions ;  for 
such  was  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  em- 
peror. This  order  Boniface  received  while 
he  was  holding  an  assembly  in  the  church  of 
St.  Paul  without  the  walls ;  but  paid  no  re- 
gard to  it ;  nay,  those  who  attended  him,  fall- 
ing upon  the  secretary,  who  brought  it,  treated 
him  very  roughly;  which  Symmachus  no 
sooner  knew  than  he  caused  the  gates  of  the 
city  to  be  shut,  and  kept  Boniface  out.  In 
the  mean  time  Euialius,  improving  to  his  ad- 
vantage the  absence  of  his  competitor,  repaired 
to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  took  possession 
of  it  amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  his 
partisans,  and  exercised  there  all  episcopal 
functions. 

The  avowed  partiality  of  Symmachus  for 
Euialius  left  no  room  to  doubt  but  lie  had 
misinformed  the  emperor.  Tiie  bishops  tliere- 
fore,  wiih  the  presbyters  and  peo])le,  who  had 
chosen  Boniface,  thought  it  tlieir  duty  to 
transmit  to  him  a  candid  and  impartial  ac- 
count of  the  late  transactions:  and  tliis  they 
did  accordingly,  entreating  the  emperor  at  tho 
same  time  to  revoke  his  former  order,  and  to 
summon  both  Euialius  and  Boniface  to  court, 
in  order  to  try  their  cause  there.     Their  re- 

(♦)  Botlandus,  to  saint  Zosimus  in  a  more  honorable 
way,  supposes  him  to  have  once  had  a  plate  in  the 
martyroliigy  of  St.  .lerom  ;  and  complains  of  those 
who  have  taken  the  liberty  to  striki?  out  liis  name. 
One  would  think  he  had  found  his  name  in  some  copy 
of  that  martyrolofiy,  or  at  lea.^t  heard  of  it ;  but  he  in- 
^'enuously  owns,  tjiat  he  never  found  it  there  himself, 
nor  heard  of  any  who  did  ;  adding,  that  nevertheless 
he  is  fully  persuaded  it  was  once  there,  and  that  he 
cannot  think  otiierwise;  and  it  is  upon  liis  "not  beingf 
able  to  think  otherwise  "  that  lie  fiuniil-i  his  sup- 
position, his  complaints,  and  the  saintship"  of  Zosi- 
mus;(«)  which  is  allowing  them  to  have  no  founda- 
tion at  all. 

(a)  Boll,  conat.  ad  chtouol.  Tont.  p.  CI,  62, 
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Who  summons  a  council  to  decide  tlie  controversy.  A  more  full  council  summoned.  Eulalius  disobeys  the 
emperor,  and  is  driven  from  Rome.  Boniface  indebted  to  the  emperor  for  his  dignity.  Boniface  apjjlies  to 
the  emperor  for  a  law  to  restrain  the  ambition  of  the  candidates  to  the  papacy.  His  law  for  that  purpose. 
Boniface  free  from  ambition. 


quest  appeared  just ;  and  Honorius,  in  com- 
pliance with  it,  sent  an  order  to  Symmachus, 
dated  the  13th  of  January,  419,  commanding 
him  to  suspend  the  execution  of  his  former 
order,  and  to  notify  to  the  two  competitors, 
that  they,  and  those  who  ordained  them, 
must  repair  to  Ravenna,  on  pain  to  him  who 
should  fail  to  appear  there  on  the  8th  of  the 
ensuing  February,  of  having  his  election  de- 
clared null.  Several  bishops  were  summoned 
to  attend  at  the  same  time,  Honorius  thinking 
it  proper,  that  a  dispute  of  that  nature  should 
be  decided  by  none  but  bishops.  However, 
to  remove  all  suspicion  of  partiality  on  his 
side,  he  would  not  allow  those  to  sit  as  judges, 
who  had  been  any  ways  concerned  in  the 
election  or  ordination  of  either  of  the  compe- 
titors. The  bishops  met ;  but  not  being  able 
to  agree  among  themselves,  Honorius  thought 
the  affair  of  such  importance,  that  he  put 
it  off  to  the  13th  of  June,  with  a  design  to 
have  it  decided  then  in  a  full  council.  He 
wrote  accordingly,  not  only  to  the  bishops  of 
Italy,  but  to  those  too  of  Gaul  and  Africa,  in- 
viting them  to  the  council,  and  acquainting 
them  with  the  time  and  place  of  its  meeting. 
In  the  mean  while  he  strictly  enjoined  both 
Boniface  and  Eulalius  to  keep  at  a  distance 
from  the  cit)'^,  lest  their  presence  should  occa- 
sion disturbances  there.  But  as  Easter  ap- 
proached, he  appointed  Achilleus,  bishop  of 
Spoleti,  who  was  of  neither  party,  to  perform 
the  episcopal  functions  at  Rome  during  that 
solemnity.  This  Eulalius  could  not  brook; 
and  therefore  returning  to  Rome,  in  open  de- 
fiance of  the  emperor's  orders,  he  assembled 
the  people,  seized  on  the  Lateran,  and  shut- 
ting the  doors  against  Achilleus,  performed 
in  that  basilic  the  episcopal  functions  usual 
at  Easter.  The  emperor,  being  acquainted 
by  Symmachus  with  what  had  passed,  was 
so  provoked  at  his  disobedience  and  temerity, 
that,  by  a  rescript  dated  from  Ravenna  the  3d 
of  April,  and  received  at  Rome  on  the  8th  of 
the  same  month,  he  commanded  Symmachus 
to  drive  Eulalius  from  the  city,  and  to  put 
Boniface  in  possession  of  the  disputed  see ; 
which  was  accordingly  done.(*) 

Thus  was  an  end  put  to  the  schism  ;  thus 
was  Boniface  placed  on  the  Roman  see,  and 
vested  with  the  papal  dignity  by  the  clemency 
of  the  emperor,  as  Largus  proconsul  of  Africa 
expresses  it  in  his  letter  to  the  bishops  of  that 
province;'  and  not  by  the  authority  of  a  coun- 
cil consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
bishops,  which  some  have  brought  down  from 
the  clouds,  without  even  letting  us  know 
where  or  when  they  assembled.^ 

(*)  The  original  copies  of  the  letters  from  Symma- 
chus to  the  emperor,  and  of  the  emperor's  rescripts 
to  Symmnchus,  jivins  a  full  and  distinct  account  of 
the  present  schism,  are  lodged  in  the  Vatican  library, 
and  have  been  thence  copied  by  Baronius.  (a) 

(a)   Bar.  ad  ann.  419.  n.  1-^2. 

'  Bar.  ib.  n.  37. 

3  Vid.  Bar.  ib.  n.  34.  &  Baillet.  vies  de  saints,  35  Oct. 


All  we  know  of  Boniface  before  his  elec- 
tion is,  that  he  was  the  son  of  one  Jucundus, 
a  presbyter,"  was  stricken  in  years,  well 
versed  in  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  of  an  un- 
blemished character;  and,  what  enhances  his 
merit,  chosen  against  his  will.  Thus  say  his 
friends,  in  the  letter  which  they  wrote  in  his 
behalf  to  the  emperor  Honorius.^  His  first 
care,  after  he  found  himself  in  tlie  quiet  pos- 
session of  his  see,  was  to  prevent  for  the  future, 
so  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  cabals  and  intrigues 
that  might  be  formed  at  other  elections,  as 
they  had  been  at  his,  to  the  great  disturb- 
ance of  the  city,  and  scandal  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  With  this  view  he  wrote  to  the 
emperor,  entreating  him  to  restrain,  by  some 
severe  law,  the  ambition  of  those  who,  trust- 
ing more  to  their  intrigues  than  their  merit, 
aspired  to  a  dignity  that  was  due  to  merit 
alone.(*) 

The  emperor,  in  compliance  with  so  just  a 
demand,  enacted  a  law,  well  calculated  to 
prevent  effectually  the  evil  complained  of,  and 
keep  the  ambition  of  the  candidates  to  the  pa- 
pacy within  due  bounds.  For  by  this  law,  when 
two  persons  were  chosen,  neither  was  to  hold 
the  dignity,  but  the  people  and  clergy  were 
to  proceed  to  a  new  election.  This  is  the 
first  instance,  that  occurs  in  history,  of  princes 
intermeddling  in  the  election  of  the  pope  ;  an 
evil,  says  F.  Pagi,  which,  from  small  begin- 
nings, grew  to  such  a  height  as  to  reflect  great 
shame  and  disgrace  on  the  Roman  church.^ 
But  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  original  evil 
was  the  corruption,  the  violence,  and  the  many 
disorders  which  the  clergy  and  people  were 
guilty  of  in  those  elections.  It  was  this  which, 
at  the  request  of  the  pope  himself,  called  on 
the  emperors  to  interpose  their  authority,  as 
the  only  adequate  remedy  to  such  abuses. 
The  succeeding  emperors  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Honorius,  and  the  Gothic  as  well 
as  the  Lombard  kings,  the  example  of  the  em- 
perors, as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  of  the 
present  history. 

Boniface  was  naturally  a  lover  of  peace, 
and  an  enemy  to  all  strife  and  contention.  He 
did  not  claim,  nor  attempt  to  usurp,  any  new 
power  over  his  colleagues;  but  yet  he  would 
not  part  with  any  his  predecessors  enjoyed, 
by  what  means  soever  they  had  acquired  it; 
and  those  who  attempted  to  curtail  the  usurped 
jurisdiction  of  the  apostolic  see,  met  with  as 
vigorous  an  opposition  from  him  as  they  could 
have  done  either  froin  Innocent  or  Zosimus. 
In  short,  he  had  not  ambition  enough  to  en- 
large his  authority,  but  thought  himself  in 
conscience  obliged  '•  to  maintain  the  just 
rights,"  as  he  styled  and  believed  them,  "  of 
the  see  in  which  it  had  pleased  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  place  him,  though  unworthy  of  so  great 


•  Platina  in  Bom  "  Apud.  Bar.  ann.  419.  n.  8. 
(*)  This  letter  bears  date  the  first  of  July,  419. , 
>  Pagi,  crit.  hist,  in  anual.  Bar. 
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[EoNIFACi:. 


Dispute  between  him  and  the  bishops  of  Illyricum.  Law  of  Theodosius  concerning  disputes  that  arise  in  Illy- 
riciiin.  Three  letters  of  Bonil'ace.  He  maintains,  with  authority,  his  pretended  rights.  He  revokes  the 
privileges  grunted  by  Zosinius  to  the  church  of  Aries. 


an  honor."  His  steadiness  in  asserting  these 
claims  appeared  chiefly  in  the  dispute  that 
arose  between  him  and  the  bishops  of  Illyri- 
cum, over  whom  Damasus  had  usurped,  as  I 
have  related  elsewhere,'  and  his  successors 
maintained  a  particular  power  and  jurisdic- 
tion. The  transaction  is  thus  related  by  tlie 
writers  of  those  times.  The  see  of  Patroe  in 
Achaia,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Illyricum, 
being  vacant,  the  bishop  of  Corinth,  metro- 
politan of  that  province,  did  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  get  Perigenes,  a  presbyter  of  an  un- 
exceptionable character,  chosen  in  the  room 
of  theii  deceased  bishop.  But  his  endeavors 
proving  ansuccessful,  he  returned  to  Corinth, 
and  died  soon  after.  Upon  his  death,  the 
people  and  clergy  of  Corinth,  to  honor  his 
memory,  and  show  the  regard  they  had  for 
one  whom  lie  had  favored,  unanimously  named 
Perigenes  to  succeed  him.  But  as  they  ap- 
prehended some  opposition  from  the  bishops 
of  the  same  province,  they  wrote  to  Boniface, 
begging  him  to  confirm  their  election  with  his 
authority,  Boniface  referred  them  to  Rufus, 
then  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  and  his  vicar  in 
those  parts,  declaring  that,  as  for  himself,  he 
had  notbing  to  object  either  against  their  elec- 
tion, or  the  person  elected.  Rufus  notified  to 
the  bishops  of  the  province,  and  the  metropo- 
litans of  the  diocess,  the  approbation  of  Boni- 
face, and  his  own ;  but  it  was  not  received  by 
all  in  the  same  manner.  The  greater  part  in- 
deed agreed  to  the  ordination  of  the  new  bi- 
shop ;  but  some  opposed  it  with  great  warmth, 
prompted,  most  probably,  by  the  jealousy 
they  entertained  of  the  growing  power  of  the 
see  of  Rome  :  for,  at  their  request,  a  law  was 
published  by  the  emperor  Theodosius,  dated 
the  14th  of  July,  421,  commanding  all  dis- 
putes, that  should  arise  in  the  diocess  of  III}^- 
ricum,  to  be  finally  determined  by  the  bishops 
of  that  diocess,  after  they  had  consulted  tlie 
bishop  of  Constantinople.^  This  was  taking 
those  provinces  from  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
and,  in  some  degree,  subjecting  them  to  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  or  at  least  opening 
a  door  for  such  a  subjection.  The  power  of 
the  bishops  of  Constantinople  was  already 
grown  very  considerable,  and  their  ambition 
keeping  pace  with  that  of  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
neither  let  any  opportunity  slip  of  extending 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  see  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tlie  other.  In  the  present  case  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  availing  himself  of 
the  favor  of  the  emperor,  and  the  disagree- 
ment that  reigned  among  the  Illyricum  bi- 
shops, summoned,  without  loss  of  time,  a 
council  to  meet  at  Corinth,  and  there  to  ex- 
amine the  ordination  of  Perigenes,  though  he 
had  been  ordained,  and  his  ordination  ap- 
proved of  both  by  Rufus  and  Boniface.  This 
step,  quite  unexpected,  alarmed  Boniface  ;  he 
divested  himself  at  once  of  his  pacific  dispo- 

»  See  p.  104. 

»  Cod.  Theod.  1.  45.  de.  Bpiscop.  I.  ». 


sition,  and,  assuming  the  air  and  style  of  au- 
thority, he  wrote  three  letters,  all  dated  the 
same  day,  namely,  11th  of  March,  423,  en- 
couraging the  friends  of  the  apostolic  see  to 
maintain  its  rights,  and  threatening  those  who 
dared  to  invade  them.  The  first  was  to  Rufus 
of  Thessalonica,  whom  he  animates  not  tc 
suffer  any  innovations,  but  vigorously  to  with- 
stand those,  who  assumed  an  authority  that 
did  not  become  them,  and  to  which  they  had 
no  kind  of  title  or  claim,  meaning,  no  doubt, 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople.  The  second  letter 
he  wrote  to  the  bishops  of  Thessaly,  exhorting 
them  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Rufus, 
and  no  other.  The  third  was  addressed  to  the 
bishops  of  Macedon,  Achaia,  Thessaly,  Epi- 
rus,  and  Dacia,  who  had  been  summoned  by 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople  to  assemble  at 
Corinth,  and  there  deliver  their  opinion  con- 
cerning the  ordination  of  Perigenes.  In  this 
letter  he  complains,  in  the  strongest  terms,  of 
so  bold  and  daring  an  attempt,  asking,  in  the 
styleof  a  sovereign,  "What  bishop  shall  pre- 
sume to  question  an  ordination  approved  by 
us]  What  bishop  could  take  upon  him  to 
assemble  a  council  with  that  view  and  in- 
tent ?  Read,"  he  adds,  "read  the  canons, 
and  there  you  will  find,  that  the  see  of  Rome 
is  the  first,  the  see  of  Alexandria  the  second, 
and  that  of  Antiocii  the  third.  These  are  the 
three  great  spes ;  these  the  sees  which  the 
fathers  have  distinguished  above  the  rest,  with 
ample  privileges,  and  extensive  jurisdiction." 
Since  he  refers  them  to  the  canons  to  show,  that 
these  three  sees  are  superior  to  the  see  of  Con- 
stantinople, both  in  dignity  and  jurisdiction, 
it  were  to  be  wished  he  had,  at  the  same  time, 
acquainted  them  by  what  canons  his  prede- 
cessors had  exercised  over  the  provinces  of 
Illyricum  the  jurisdiction  which  he  now  so 
zealously  asserts.  But  that  is  more  tlian  it 
was  in  his  power  to  do.  However,  in  the 
present  letter,  he  threatens  with  excommuni- 
cation such  of  the  Illyrican  bishops  as  shall, 
in  defiance  of  his  orders,  comply  with  the 
summons  which  they  have  received,  or  pre- 
sume to  question  the  ordination  of  Perigenes. 
What  was  the  issue  of  tbis  dispute  is  not  re- 
corded by  any  of  the  ancients ;  but  a  modern 
historian'  informs  us,  that  the  emperor  ITono- 
rius  interposing,  at  the  request  of  Boniface, 
in  behalf  of  the  see  of  Rome,  prevailed  upon 
Theodosius  to  revoke  his  former  law,  and  en- 
act another  in  its  room,  confirming  to  the 
apostolic  see  all  its  ancient  privileges,  and 
enjoining  the  prajfectiis  prajtori  to  see  the 
latter  law  put  in  execution.  The  historian 
quotes  this  law  from  the  archives  of  the  Ro- 
man church.  But  as  it  is  not  to  be  found 
either  in  the  Theodosian  or  the  Justinian  code, 
its  authenticity  may  be  justly  suspected. 

The  same  year  422,  Boniface  gave  a  signal 
instance  of  his  equity  and  love  of  justice, 
which   redounds   greatly  to  his   honor,  and 

>  Fleury  hist,  eccles.  1.  24.  n.  31. 
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Boniface.] 

Boniface  revokes  the  privileges  granted  by  Zosimiis  to  tin? 

moderation.     His 
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cliurcli  of  Aries, 
dealh. 


A  remarkable  instance  of  hi; 


therefore  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  He  was 
sensible,  that  his  predecessor  Zosimus,  aljus- 
ing  his  authority,  had  acted  in  the  affair  of 
the  Gallican  bishops,  in  a  most  partial  and 
arbitrary  manner ;  tiiat  the  see  of  Aries  had  no 
just  title  to  the  many  privileges,  which  he 
had  been  induced,  by  his  partiality  for  Patro- 
clus,  to  heap  on  it,  at  the  expense  of  two 
other  sees;  and,  consequently,  that  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  himself,  now  that  he  had  the 
power  in  his  hands,  to  rectify  by  a  better  use 
of  it,  what  his  predecessor  had  done  amiss. 
The  love  of  justice  therefore  prevailing  in  him 
over  all  other  considerations,  he  annulled,  by 
a  letter  addressed  to  Hilarius  of  Narbonne, 
whatever  had  been  done  b}'  Zosimus  in  favor 
of  the  see  of  Aries,  restored  and  confirmed  to 
the  sees  of  Narbonne  and  Vienne  all  the 
rights  and  privileges,  which  they  had  been  so 
unjustly  divested  of,  and  declaring  all  the 
grants  and  concessions  made  to  the  see  of 
Aries  repugnant  to  the  canons,  strictly  en- 
joined the  bishop  of  Narbonne  not  to  suffer 
his  brother  of  Aries  to  exercise,  in  virtue  of 
them,  any  kind  of  authority  within  the  limits 
of  his  jurisdiction.(*)  The  conduct  of  Boni- 
face was  afterwards  approved,  and  that  of 
Zosimus  justly  condemned,  by  pope  Leo  the 
Great,  declaring  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Vienne,  that 
the  privileges,  which  the  apostolic  see  had 
granted  to  Patroclus,  were  afterwards  revoked 
by  a  more  equitable  sentence. 

One  of  the  many  artifices,  employed  by  the 
popes  to  aggrandize  their  see,  was  to  raise 
divisions  among  their  colleagues,  or  to  foment 
underhand  those  that  others  had  raised.  For 
in  such  divisions  they  never  stood  neuter,  but, 
taking  part  in  the  quarrel,  nay,  and  making 
themselves  principals,  they  warmly  declared 
in  favor  of  one  party  against  the  other,  that, 
by  supporting  them,  they  might  be  in  their 
turn  supported  by  them  in  all  their  preten- 
sions. To  this  worldly  wisdom,  this  wicked 
policy,  Boniface  was  an  utter  stranger ;  for 
he  did  not  lay  hold  of  a  very  favorable  oppor- 
tunity, which  the  division,  that  reigned  at 
this  time  among  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  offered 
him,  to  improve  his  authority,  and  extend  his 
jurisdiction.  The  metropolitan  dignity  was 
disputed  there  by  the  bishops  of  Vienne,  of 
Narbonne,  and  of  Aries,  as  I  have  observed 
above.  During  that  contest  the  clergy  of 
Valence,  quarrelling  with  their  bishop  Maxi- 
mus,  charged  him  with  several  crimes;  but 
not  caring  to  accuse  him  at  the  tribunal  of 
any  of  the  three  competitors  (for  that  had 
been  acknowledging,  in  one  of  the  three,  the 
metropolitan  jurisdiction  then  in  dispute),  they 

(*)  This  letter  is  dated  the  2d  of  February,  422. 


arraigned  him  at  Rome,  and  summoned  hiui 
to  plead  his  cause  there  before  Boniface. 
Most  other  popes  would  have  eagerly  em- 
braced such  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  their 
power;  nay,  and  founded  upon  this  particular 
case  the  general  right  of  judging,  and  finally 
determining,  all  causes  of  the  like  nature. 
But  Boniface  declared,  in  his  letter  to  Patro- 
clus, and  the  other  bishops  of  the  seven  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul,  that  though  Maximus  had 
been  accused  at  his  tribunal,  though  he  had 
not  appeared  to  clear  himself  from  the  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge,  and  might  thereupon  be 
thought  guilty,  and  be  justly  condemned; 
yet  he  would  not  take  upon  him  to  pronounce 
such  a  sentence,  because  that  bishop  "  ought, 
according  to  the  canons,  to  be  judged  and 
condemned,  or  absolved,  in  his  own  province." 
An  instance  of  moderation  that  reflects  no 
small  honor  on  the  memory  of  Boniface ;  the 
rather  as  he  had  before  his  eyes  the  recent 
examples  of  Innocent  and  Zosimus,  the  two 
most  ambitious  and  arrogant  popes  the  church 
had  yet  seen.  He  closes  his  letter  with  ex- 
horting the  bishops  of  the  seven  provinces  to 
assemble  against  the  first  of  November,  that 
IMaximus  may  be  cleared,  if  innocent,  or  con- 
demned, if  guilty. 

Boniface  died  on  the  4th  of  November,  422, 
having  held  the  chair  three  years,  nine 
months,  and  some  days.  He  was  buried  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  martyr  St.  Felicitas,  on 
the  Salarian  way  ;  where  he  is  said  to  have 
built  an  oratory.  He  is  worshipped  by  the 
church  of  Rome  among  her  saints,  an  honor 
which  few  of  his  predecessors  better  deserved. 
But  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  last  instance  I 
have  given  of  his  moderation,  and  regard  to 
the  canons  against  the  claims  of  his  see,  did 
not  exclude  him  out  of  the  calendar.  His 
festival  is  kept  on  the  25th  of  October;  and 
Bede  quotes  a  Book  of  Miracles  wrought  by 
pope  Boniface  ;'  but  whether  by  the  first  pope 
of  that  name,  or  the  second,  he  does  not  in- 
form us,  though  he  seems  to  give  an  entire 
credit  to  every  idle  tale  that  legend  contained. 
And  here  I  cannot  help  observing,  by  the 
way,  that  the  less  necessary  miracles  became, 
the  more  they  were  multiplied.  In  Bede's 
time,  and  the  three  preceding  centuries,  men 
were  rather  inclined  to  believe  too  much  than 
too  little ;  and  yet  in  no  other  time  was  there 
a  greater  profusion  of  miracles.  From  an 
ancient  epitaph  quoted  by  Baronius,^  it  ap- 
pears that  Boniface  died  very  old  ;  that  he 
had  served  the  church  from  his  tender  years ; 
that  by  his  engaging  behavior  he  put  an  end 
to  the  schism,  and  that  he  relieved  Rome  in 
the  time  of  a  famine. 


'  lied,  in  coUectan.  in  fin.     »  Bar.  ad  ann.  423.  n.  8, 9. 
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Celesline  cliosen  without  opposition.  Antony,  one  of  St.  Austin's  disciples,  appointed  by  Ills  interest  bishop 
of  Fii-ssaU.  Antony's  scandalous  behavior.  He  is  deprived  of  tlie  administration,  anil  all  jurisdiction,  by 
a  council.  He  appeals  to  Rome.  Prevails  upon  the  primate  to  write  in  liis  behalf  to  Rome.  How  received 
by  Uoniface. 


CELESTINE,  FORTY-SECOND  BISHOP  OF  FiOME. 

[HoNORius,  Theodosius  II.,  Valentiniax  III.] 


[Year  of  Christ  422.]  Upon  the  demise 
of  Boniface,  Celestine  was  chosen  in  his 
room,  without  the  least  disturbance  or  oppo- 
sition. Eulalius  indeed,  wlio  was  still  alive, 
and  led  a  retired  life  in  the  neighboring  pro- 
vince of  Campania,  was  tempted  by  his 
friends  in  Rome  to  try  his  fortune  a  second 
time,  but  he  did  not  choose  to  quit  his  soli- 
tude, and  involve  both  himself  and  them  in 
new  troubles.  Celestine  was  a  native  of 
Rome,  llie  son  of  one  Priscus,  and  a  deacon, 
if  not  a  presbyter,  at  the  time  of  his  election.' 

He  was  scarce  warm  in  the  chair,  when  he 
received  a  letter  from  St.  Austin  on  the  fol- 
lowing occasion.  As  the  small  town,  or  ra- 
ther village  of  Fussala,  belonging  to  the 
bishopric  of  Hippo,  the  see  of  St.  Austin, 
stood  at  a  great  distance  from  that  city,  the 
good  bishop  thought  he  could  not  better  con- 
sult tiie  spiritual  welfare  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  but  very  lately  abandoned  the  party 
of  the  Donatists,  than  by  causing  their  town 
to  be  erected  into  a  separate  bishopric,  and 
letting  tliera  have  a  bishop  of  their  own. 
'J'his  was  indeed  abridging  both  his  own  ju- 
risdiction and  revenues;  but  as  he  had  the 
good  of  the  people  more  at  heart  than  either, 
lie  pursued  his  scheme  with  success,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  his  colleagues  in  Nuinidia  to  or- 
dain a  young  man  named  Antony,  whom  he 
liad  brought  up  from  his  infancy,  the  first  bi- 
shop of  the  place,  though  at  that  tiine  only  a 
reader.  This  promotion,  per  saltum,  as  it  is 
styled,  was  strictly  forbidden  by  the  popes  in 
their  decretals;  hut  to  their  orders  St.  Austin 
paid  no  greater  regard  than  the  other  bishops 
did,  though  he  always  spoke  of  them,  and  to 
ihem,  with  all  the  respect  that  was  due  to 
the  first  bishop  in  the  west.  St.  Austin  had 
soon  occasion  to  repent  his  transgressing  those 
regulations,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  are  in 
themselves  very  wise:  for  Antony,  who  was 
but  a  youth,  and  had  been  kept  by  St.  Austin 
under  great  restraint,  no  sooner  found  himself 
free  from  all  control,  than  abandoning  Iiim- 
self  to  the  intlulgence  of  his  youthful  pas- 
sions, he  thereby  scandalized  the  new  catho- 
lics to  such  a  degree,  that  they  let  St.  Austin 
Icnow  the  conduct  of  their  bishop,  unless  he 
was  quickly  removed,  would  certainly  drive 
them  to  tiie  last  extremity;  meaning,  per- 
haps, that  they  should  i)e  forced  cither  to  put 
liim  to  death,  or  to  join  anew  the  Donatists, 
Avhom  they  had  hut  lately  forsaken.  Such 
menaces  alarmed  St.  Austin  no  less  than  the 
conduct    of   his   favorite   disciple    surprised 

»  Vid.  Noris  hist.  Pel.  1.  2.  c.  10. 


him.  A  council  was  immediately  summoned 
at  his  request,  by  the  primate  of  Numidia; 
Antony  was  ordered  to  attend  it,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Fussala  invited  to  lay  their  com- 
plaints before  tiie  assembly.  The  summons 
was  complied  with  by  all,  and  Antony,  by  a 
great  number  of  witnesses,  convicted  of  ra- 
pine, violence,  and  extortion.  But,  because 
some  capital  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  were 
not  sufficiently  proved,  the  fathers  of  the 
council,  out  of  an  unseasonable  compassion, 
contented  themselves  with  only  condemning 
him  to  restore  to  the  inhabitants  of  Fussala 
what  he  had  with  violence  taken  from  them. 
They  were  even  inclined  to  leave  him  in  the 
quiet  possession  of  his  church  ;  but  that  being 
warmly  opposed  by  the  people,  they  deprived 
him  of  the  administration,  and  of  all  jurisdic- 
tion; but  as  he  still  retained  the  episcopal 
dignity,  they  did  not  choose  to  remove  him 
to  another  city  to  live  there  even  as  a  private 
person,  lest  they  shouh)  be  thouglit  to  trans- 
gress the  rules  of  the  fathers  forbidding  trans- 
lations.' None  could  think  so  who  were  the 
least  acquainted  with  those  rules. 

Antony  satisfied,  pursuant  to  his  sentence, 
the  inhabitants  of  Fussala,  whom  he  had 
wronged.  But  pretending  that  he  had  been 
unjustly  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  he  re- 
solved to  appeal  to  Rome.  He  was  sensi- 
ble that  his  appealing  at  this  juncture,  when 
the  point  of  appeals  was  warmly  disputed,  as 
I  shall  relate  hereafter,  was  merit  enough  to  re- 
commend him  to  the  favor  of  that  see.  How- 
ever, nottrusting  to  thatalone,  as  Boniface  was 
still  alive,  he  first  engaged  in  his  favor  his  own 
primate,  the  primate  of  Nuinidia,  who,  hav- 
ing been  excused  on  account  of  his  great  age 
from  assisting  at  the  council,  was  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  what  had  passed  there.  Him 
therefore  he  easily  persuaded,  that  he  had 
been  very  ill  used  hy  the  council :  "  For  had 
they  thought  me  guilty,  (said  he,)  of  the  ra- 
pine and  extortions,  that  were  laid  to  my 
charge,  they  ought,  and,  without  all  doubt, 
would  have  deposed  me:  they  have  not  de- 
posed me  ;  and  therefore  did  not,  as  is  mani- 
fest, think  me  guilty.  If  I  did  not  deserve  to 
be  degraded  from  my  dignity,  I  did  not  de- 
serve to  be  driven  from  my  S'-e."  Thus  he 
artfully  turned  the  mercy  that  had  l)een  shown 
him  against  those  who  had  shown  it;  and, 
having  by  that  means  imposed  upon  tlie  pri- 
mate, persuaded  him  to  write  a  letter  in  his 
behalf  to  Boniface.  With  this  letter  he  re- 
paired to  Rome,  but  did  not  meet  there  with 
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The  people  of  Fussala  write  a?aiiist  Antony  to  Celesline.  Are  seconded  by  St.  Austin.  Celesline  acquiesces 
in  tlie  sentence  of  the  council  of  Nuniidia.  An  end  put  to  tlis  scliism  formed  by  Eulalius.  Apiarius,  a  pres- 
byter of  Sicca,  apjieals  to  Rome.  Zosiinus  restores  him  to  the  rank  from  which  lie  had  been  degraded.  To 
sii]iport  his  pretensions,  endeavors  to  impose  upon  the  African  bishops  the  canons  of  Sardica  for  the  canons 
of  Nice. 


the  reception  he  expected:  for  all  he  could 
obtain  of  Boniface  was  a  letter  to  the  bishops 
of  Numidia,  requirinfj  them  to  reinstate  him 
in   his    see,    "  provided    he   had  represented 
matters  as  they  truly  were."     This  condi- 
tional request  Antony,  on  his  return  to  Africa, 
improved,   it  seems,   into  an  absolute  com- 
mand :  for  he  threatened  the  people  of  Fussa- 
la with  a  visit  from  the  imperial  troops  and 
commissaries,  if  they  did  not  receive  him  as 
their  lawful  bishop,  in  compliance  with  the 
orders  of  the  apostolic  see.'     In  the  mean 
time    Boniface    dyino^,  and    Celestine   being 
chosen  in  his  room,  the  people  of  Fussala  ap- 
prehendinor,  ^g  <^t.  Austin  writes,  greater  evils 
from  a  catholic  bishop,  after  their  return  to 
the  church,  than  they  had  done  from  a  catho- 
lic emperor  during  their  separation,  wrote  a 
most  pathetic  letter  to  the  new  pope,  entreat- 
ing him  to  pity  their  condition,  to  curb  Antony 
in  his  unchristian  attempts,  and  to   redeem 
them,  by  his  authority,  from  the  calamities 
which  they  had  reason  to  apprehend  from  that 
prelate's  cruelty  and  ambition.     In  the  same 
letter  they  imputed  all  their  misfortunes   to 
Austin,  who  had  set  over  them  such  a  bishop. 
And  this  Austin  was  so  far  from  taking  amiss, 
that  he  owned  the  charge,  and  even  backed 
their  request  with  a  letter  of  his  own,  conjur- 
ing Celestine  by  the  memory  of  St.  Peter, 
who  abhorred  all  violence  and  tyranny,  not 
to  use  either  with  the  people  of  Fussala,  who, 
he  said,  had  but  too  much  reason  not  to  sub- 
mit tamely  to  t!ie  galling  yoke  from  which 
they  had  been  so  lately  delivered.     He  adds, 
that  if,  in  spile  of  all  his  endeavors  and  re- 
monstrances, he  should  still  have  the  mortifi- 
cation to  see  the  church  of  Fussala  plundered 
and  tyrannically  oppressed  b}'^  one  Avhom  he 
had  raised  to  that  see,  he  should  think  him- 
self obliged  to  atone  for  the  share  which  he 
had   in   his   crimes,  by  resigning  his  own.'^ 
Celestine  was  so  affected  with  these  letters, 
that  he  immediately  acquiesced  in  the  sen- 
tence of  the  council  of  Numidia  ;  and  the  new 
bishopric  of  Fussala  being  suppressed,  that 
town,  with  its  district,  was  again  subjected  to 
the  see  of  Hippo.     From  these  letters,  that 
were  written  by  the  Africans  on  this  occasion, 
it  appears,  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  used,  in 
those  days,  to  send  some  of  their  ecclesiastics 
into  Africa,  to  see  the  sentences,  which  they 
had  given,  executed  there ;  and  that  those  ec- 
clesiastics came  with  orders  from  the  court 
for  the  civil  mag'istrates  to  assist  them,  where 
their  assistance  should  be  required,  or  thought 
necessary. 

The  schism  formed  by  Eulalius  was  not,  it 
seems,  yet  quite  extinct  in  Rome  in  the  year 
425,  for  I  find  a  law  of  that  year,  dated  the 
17th  of  .luly,  and  addressed  to  Faustus,  pre- 
fect of  the  city,  commanding  all  Manichees, 
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heretics,  schismatics,  and  sects  of  every  de- 
nomination, to  be  driven  out  of  Rome ;  but 
more  especially  those,  who,  separating  them- 
selves from  the  communion  of  the  venerable 
pope,  kept  alive  a  dangerous  schism.  Over 
these  Faustus  enjoined  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye,  to  summon  them  to  communicate  with 
Celestine,  and,  if  they  did  not  comply  with 
the  summons  in  twenty  days,  to  banish  them 
a  hundred  miles  from  Rome.'  Tiiis  lav/  was 
issued  by  Placidia,  who,  upon  the  deatlr  of 
her  brother  Honorius,  which  happened  in  the 
month  of  August,  423,  and  that  of  the  usurper 
John,  killed  in  425,  governed  the  western  em- 
pire, as  guardian  to  her  son  Valentinian  III. 
The  law  she  issued,  probably  put  an  end  to 
the  schism ;  for  no  further  mention  is  made- 
of  it  by  any  historian. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Celestine,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  426,  the  fourth  of  his  pontificate, 
that  the  bishops  of  Africa,  quite  tired  out  with 
the  daily  encroachments  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  and  not  able  to  brook  the  despotic  and 
arbitrary  power  which  they  had  begun  to  ex- 
ercise over  them,  took  the  no  less  laudable  than 
necessary  resolution  of  breaking  their  chains 
before  they  were  thoroughly  riveted,  and  as- 
serting their  ancient  liberty,  by  effectually  re- 
moving what  had  endangered  it,  the  pernicious 
abuse  of  appealing  to  Rome.  The  incident, 
which  gave  occasion  to  that  resolution,  was 
the  appeal  of  a  presbyter  of  Sicca,  named 
Apiarius,  who,  being  convicted  of  many 
crimes,  and  thereupon  degraded  and  excom- 
municated by  his  own  bishop,  Urbanus,  ap- 
pealed to  Zosimus,  then  bishop  of  Rome.  Zo- 
simus,  who  missed  no  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing new  power,  or  improving  the  power  which 
he  had  acquired,  not  only  received  the  a])peal, 
but,  without  ever  hearing  the  other  side,  re- 
stored Apiarius  both  to  his  rank,  and  the 
communion  of  the  church.  This  was  the 
boldest  attempt  that  had  yet  been  made  upon 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  African  churches; 
and  therefore  the  bishops  in  those  parts,  all 
uniting  in  a  cause  that  was  common  to  all, 
loudly  complained  of  such  an  arbitrary  act, 
as  an  open  violation  of  the  canons  of  the 
church,  forbidding  those,  who  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  communion  by  their  own  bi- 
shop, to  be  admitted  to  it  by  any  other.'-  Zo- 
simus, finding  the  African  bishops  had  taken 
the  alarm,  and  were  determined  to  restrain 
bis  power  within  the  limits  prescribed  to  it 
by  the  canons,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
well  apprised,  that  he  cotild  allege  no  canons, 
that  had  ever  been  received  by  them,  to  coun- 
tenance the  power  which  he  claimed,  and  had 
exercised,  thought  it  would  be  no  great  crime 
to  recur  to  fraud  on  so  urgent  an  occasion. 
Agreeably  to  this  scheme,  he  caused  two  ca- 
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V/ith  this  view  lie  sends  a  soleiiiu  embassy  into  Africa.  The  surprise  of  the  African  bishops  on  this  occasion. 
A  general  council  assembled  at  Carthage.  The  couduct  of  Faustiiius,  the  pope's  legate,  on  this  occasion. 
The  resolution  taken  by  the  council. 

nons  to  be  transcribed  from  the  council  of  j  their  commission  by  word   of  mouth.     But 
SarJica;    the    one    allowing   presbyters   and  |  the  Africans  knowinjj  whom  they  had  to  deal 


deacons,  when  rashly  excommunicated  by 
their  own  bishops,  to  appeal  to  the  neighbor- 
ing bishops ;  and  the  other,  authorizing  the 
appeal  of  all  bishops  to  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
Had  the  Africans  received  these  canons,  he 
intended  to  have  justified,  by  the  former,  his 
judging  and  absolving  Apiarius,  notwith- 
standing the  distance  between  Rome  and  Nu- 
inidia;  and,  in  virtue  of  the  latter,  to  get  the 
canon  revoked,  which  the  African  bishops  had 
lately  made,  forbidding,  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication, appeals  beyond  sea ;  that  is,  to 
Rome.  Nothing  less  than  an  entire  subjec- 
lion  of  tlie  African  churches  to  the  see  of 
Rome  would  satisfy  the  boundless  ambition 
of  Zosimus  ;  and  such  a  subjection  would  in- 
fallibly have  ensued,  had  the  two  above-men- 
tioned canons  been  received  by  the  African 
bishops  in  the  sense  which  Zosimus  did,  and 
seemed  determined  to  make  others,  put  upon 
ihem.  But  the  main  point  was,  to  persuade 
the  bishops  of  Africa  to  admit  such  canons, 
especially  at  so  critical  a  juncture.  The  coun- 
cil of  Sardica  had  never  been  received  there  : 
nay,  they  were,  it  seems,  at  this  veiy  time, 
utter  strangers  both  to  that  council  and  its 
canons  ;  so  that  it  was  useless  to  quote  them 
as  such.  Of  this  Zosimus  was  aware;  and 
therefore,  as  he  stuck  at  nothing  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  ambition,  he  resolved,  by  one 
of  the  most  impudent  and  barefaced  impos- 
tures recorded  in  history,  to  try  whetlier  he 
could  not  impose  upon  tiie  bishops  of  Africa 
the  canons  of  Sardica  for  the  canons  of  Nice. 
With  this  knavish  view,  and  to  render  the 
imposture  more  solemn,  and  less  suspected, 
he  despatched  into  Africa  three  legates,  name- 
ly, Faustimis,  bishop  of  Potentia,  in  Picenum, 
and  two  Roman  presbyters,  Philippus  and 
Asellus.  Their  instructions,  contained  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  themselves,  were,  to  i-e- 
quire  of  the  African  bishops  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  two  above-mentioned  canons  of 
Nice  ;  to  complain  of  their  repairing  so  often 
to  court ;  and  to  desire  them  not  to  communi- 
cate Avilh  Urbanus  of  Sicca,  wiio  had  deposed 
Apiarius,  or  even  to  send  him  to  Rome,  if  he 
refused  to  correct  what  he  liad  done  amiss  :• 
that  is,  we  may  suppose,  if  lie  did  not  restore 
Apiarius  to  his  rank,  and  the  communion  of 
the  cimrch. 

With  tliesc  instructions  the  legates  set  out 


with,  and  thereupon  pressing  them  to  com- 
municate their  instructions  in  writing,  they 
complied  at  last,  and  produced  the  letter  I 
have  mentioned  above,  wliich  was  immediate- 
ly registered.  When  it  was  publicly  road,  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  the  surprise  and 
astonishment  that  appeared  in  the  wiiole  as- 
sembly. They  had  never  heard  of  those 
canons;  and  to  find  them  thus  confidently 
ascribed  to  the  council  of  Nice,  was  what 
appeared  to  them  strange  beyond  expression. 
Warm  disputes  arose,  of  which,  however, 
we  know  no  particulars.  Several  different 
Greek  copies,  several  Latin  copies,  were  sent 
for,  and  carefully  examined  and  compared ; 
but  no  such  canons  could  be  found  there. 
However,  as  the  legates  continued  to  main- 
tain, with  an  unparalleled  iinjmdence,  the 
disputed  canons  of  Nice,  the  council  agreed 
to  observe  them,  till  they  had,  by  a  more 
diligent  inquiry,  discovered  the  truth.' 

They  continued  their  sessions  ;  but  as  they 
were  few  in  number,  as  the  point  in  dispute 
was  of  the  utmost  consecpience,  and  nearly 
affected  all  the  bishops  of  Africa,  they  thought 
it  siiould  be  communicated  to  all ;  and  that, 
without  the  concurrence  of  all,  no  resolution 
should  be  taken.  A  general  council  was  ac- 
cordingly assembled  at  Carthage,  consistinj^ 
of  two  hundred  and  seventeen  bishops,  from 
the  diiferent  provinces  of  Africa.  They  met, 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  i:3th  of  May,  419. 
Fanstinus  being  placed  next  after  Aurelius  of 
Carthage,  and  Valentine,  primate  of  Numidia, 
and  the  two  presbyters,  Philippus  and  Asel- 
lus, after  the  other  bishops.  Being  all  seated, 
Aurelius  moved  tliat  the  canons  of  Nice 
might  be  read,  from  the  copies  which  they 
had  of  that  council  in  Africa.  But  this  was 
warmly  opposed  by  Fanstinus,  insisting  upon 
their  reading,  in  the  first  jdace,  his  instruc- 
tions, and  coming  to  some  resolution  concern- 
ing the  observance  of  the  canons  of  Nice, 
which  he  was  charged  by  tlte  apostolic  see  to 
require  of  them.  '•  It  matters  not,"  said  he, 
"  whether  or  not  those  canons  are  to  be  found 
in  your  copies,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other. 
Yon  must  know,  tliat  the  canons  and  ordi- 
nances of  Nice,  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  tradition,  and  established  by 
custom,  are  no  less  binding  tlian  those  that 
have  been  conveved  to  us  in  writing."     To 


for  Africa,  where  they  no  sooner  arrived,  than  '  this  speech  the  bishops  returned  no  answer; 
a  council  was  convened,  at  which  assisted,  without  doubt,  becau.se  they  thought  it  de- 
among  the  rest,  Alypins,  bishop  of  Tagaste,  served  none.  However,  at  his  rrqu(>st,  his 
St.  Austin's  great  friend,  and  Aurelius,  l)ishop  instructions  were  read,  and  warm  debates 
of  Carthage.  When  the  legates  first  appear-  ensued.  Alypins  was  of  opinion,  that  since 
ed  before  the  council,  tiie  bishops  desired  i  the  disputed  canons  were  not  to  be  found  in 
them  to  lay  their  instructions  before  the  as-  any  of  their  copies,  messengers  and  letters 
sembly;  which  they  were  at  first  unwilling  should  be  immediately  despatched  to  the 
to  do,  contenting  themselves  with  declaring  i  bishops  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and 
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The  affair  of  Apiaiius,  how  settled  by  the  council.  The  African  bishops  write  into  the  east  for  authentic 
copif-s  of  the  council  of  Nice.  The  pretended  canons  not  found  in  those  copies,  and  tlie  dispute  dropped  by 
Boniface.     The  power  of  receiving  appeals  claimed  by  the  popes  only  as  granted  by  the  canons. 


Antioch,  for  authentic  copies  of  tlie  acts  and 
canons  of  Nice.  Tliis  proposal  Faustinas 
riighly  resented,  as  an  outrage  offered  to  the 
apostolic  see,  which,  he  said,  was  thereby  ar- 
raicrned  of  fraud  and  forgery.  He  therefore 
advised  them  to  write  to  Boniface,  who,  by 
this  time,  had  succeeded  Zosimus,  and,  leav- 
ing to  him  the  care  of  examining  the  authority 
of  those  canons,  submit  the  whole  to  his  judg- 
ment, to  his  known  prudence  and  discretion. 
He  added,  that  by  acting  otherwise,  they 
might  give  occasion  to  great  divisions  and 
disturbances  in  the  church.  Aurelius,  not  to 
exasperate  the  legate,  whom  he  found  to  be  a 
man  of  a  haughty,  imperious,  and  intractable 
temper,  made  no  other  reply,  but  that  they 
would  write  to  Boniface.  St.  Austin  pro- 
mised to  observe  those  canons  so  long  as  it 
could  be  reasonably  supposed  that  they  were 
the  canons  of  Nice.  The  other  bishops  made 
the  same  promise;  which  was  confirming  the 
resolution  the  council  had  taken  the  year  be- 
fore. Here  the  legate  exaggerated  anew  the 
affront  they  offered  to  the  Roman  church; 
adding,  that  the  only  reparation  they  could 
make,  for  questioning  the  authenticity  of 
canons  proposed  by  her,  was  to  leave  the  de- 
ciding of  that  point  to  her,  and  acquiesce  in 
her  judgment.  But  the  warmth,  the  earnest- 
ness, the  passion  which  he  betrayed  in  his 
speech,  and  in  his  whole  conduct,  served  only 
to  heighten  the  jealousy,  and  confirm  the  sus- 
picions, of  the  African  bishops.  It  was 
therefore  universally  agreed,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances,  entreaties,  and  menaces  of  the 
legate,  that  Aurelius  should  write  to  the 
bishops  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and 
Antioch,  for  authentic  copies  of  the  canons  of 
Nice :  that  if  the  canons,  quoted  by  Fausti- 
nus,  were  found  in  those  copies,  they  should 
be  punctually  observed ;  if  not,  that  a  new 
council  should  be  convened,  and  such  resolu- 
tions taken,  as  the  fathers  who  composed  it, 
should  think  proper'. 

Matters  being  thus  settled,  with  respect  to 
the  pretended  canons  of  Nice,  concerning 
appeals,  the  council  took  next  into  considera- 
tion the  case  of  Apiarius,  which  had  given 
occasion  to  the  present  dispute  between  Rome 
and  Africa ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  Apiarius 
should  make  the  due  submission  to  his 
bishop,  and  thereupon  be  readmitted  to  his 
communion,  and  restored  to  his  rank.  How- 
ever, as  he  had  given  great  offence  to  the 
people  of  Sicca,  by  his  scandalous  life,  he 
was  ordered, by  the  council,  to  quit  that  city; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  allowed  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  his  otfice  in  any  other  place.^ 
This  medium  the  coimcil  wisely  chose  be- 
tween the  two  opposite  sentences ;  that  of 
Urbanus  excommunicating  and  deposing  him, 
and  that  of  Zosimus  restoring  him  to  the  com- 
nmnion  and  the  priesthood.     Such  was  the 
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issue  of  the  appeal  of  Apiarius :  and  I  leave 
the  reader  to  judge,  whether  Baronius  should 
boast  of  it  as  he  does.  And  now  nothing  re- 
mained, but  to  acquaint  Boniface  with  the 
acts  and  resolutions  of  the  council ;  and  this 
was  done  accordingly  by  a  letter,  which  they 
all  signed,  and  delivered  to  the  legates.  In 
that  letter  they  begged  Boniface  to  procure, 
from  the  east,  authentic  copies  of  the  canons 
of  Nice,  promising  to  observe  the  canons  in 
dispute,  till  such  copies  were  procured  ;  but 
this  upon  condition,  that  if  those  canons  were 
not  found  to  be  genuine,  they  should  recover 
their  ancient  privileges,  and  not  be  forced  to 
"  submit  to  a  yoke,  which  ambition  alone 
could  impose."' 

With  this  letter  the  three  legates  set  out 
from  Africa,  on  their  return  to  Rome.  Upon 
their  departure,  the  African  bishops  wrote, 
agreeably  to  the  resolution  they  had  taken,  to 
Atticus  of  Constantinople,  and  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, begging  they  would  cause  to  be  tran- 
scribed, and  sent  into  Africa,  the  most  au- 
thentic copies  they  had  of  the  canons  of  Nice. 
With  this  request  the  two  bishops  readily 
cumplied ;  and  the  same  year,  419,  the  mes- 
sengers sent  to  Alexandria  and  Constanti- 
nople returned  with  the  wished  for  copies, 
and  very  friendly  and  obliging  answers,  which 
are  still  extant,^  from  Cyril  and  Atticus,  ad- 
dressed "to  Aurelius,  to  Valentine,  and  to  all 
the  bishops  of  Africa  assembled  at  Carthage." 
As  for  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  the  Africans 
probably  did  not  write  to  him  ;  at  least,  they 
had  no  answer  from  him.(*)  They  immedi- 
ately compared  the  two  copies,  sent  them  from 
the  east,  with  their  own,  especially  with  that 
which  Ca;cilianus  of  Carthage  had  brought 
with  him  from  Nice,  where  he  had  assisted 
at  the  council ;  and  found  them  agree  in  every 
particular,  without  any  trace  of  the  canons 
that  Zosimus  had  produced  :  upon  which  they 
despatched  the  same  ecclesiastics  with  them 
to  Rome,  whom  they  had  sent  into  the  east. 
Boniface,  who  was  an  enemy  to  all  fraud  and 
imposition,  acquiesced ;  the  dispute  was 
dropped  ;  so  that  the  canon,  which  the  African 
bishops  had  lately  made,  forbidding  appeals  to 
Rome,  and  Zosimus  had  thus  fraudulently 
attempted  to  defeat,  remained  in  its  full  vigor; 
and  the  churches  of  Africa  were  suffered 
quietly  to  enjoy  their  ancient  rights  and  privi- 
leges, so  long  as  Boniface  lived.  But  in  the 
pontificate  of  his  successor  Celestine,  the 
storm  broke  out  anew. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  observe, 
that  Zosimus,  though  wholly  bent  on  exalting 
his  see,  and  straining  every  prerogative  to 
the  higliest  pitch,  yet  did  not  presume  to  ex- 
alt it  above  the  canons  ;  did  not  claim  the 

»lbid.  p.  1137— 1141.  >Ibid.t.  2.  p.  1141. 

(*)  It  is  very  observable,  that  the  Alexandrian  copy 
was  originally  sent  -from  Rome  by  Marcus,  bislinp  of 
that  city,  upon  a  complaitit  made  by  the  Epyplian  bi- 
shops, that  the  Arians  had  burnt  all  the  copies  of  the 
council  of  Nice  that  were  then  found  in  Alexandria. 
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disputed  power  of  receiving  appeals,  of'judp^- 
ing,  deciding,  &c.  independently  of  the  ca- 
nons. And  was  not  this  owning  himself,  but 
for  tiie  canons,  to  be  upon  the  level  with  the 
other  bishops  his  colleagues ;  at  least  in  re- 
spect to  this  point]  Is  not  the  scandalous 
method  which  he  took  on  this  occasion  to 
extend  his  own  power,  and  curtail  that  of  the 
African  bishops,  a  demonstration  of  his  de- 
riving his  claim  from  the  canons  alone  1 
Could  there  ever  oifer  a  better  opportunity, 
could  there  ever  occur  a  more  urgent  neces- 
sity, of  asserting  a  "divine  right  I"  As 
Zosimus  therefore  never  asserted,  nor  even 
mentioned,  sueli  a  right,  we  may  well  con- 
clude, that  he  either  had  no  notion  of  it,  or  did 
not  think  it  sufficiently  grounded  to  be  of  any 
use  in  the  present  dispute.  And  yet  this  "divine 
right "  of  receiving  appeals  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  of  constituting,  confirming,  judg- 
ing, censuring,  suspending,  deposing,  remov- 
ing, restoring  bishops,  and  all  other  ecclesi- 
astics, is  now  held,  as  an  article  of  faith,  by 
all  true  Roman  catholics  ;  insomuch  that  to 
dispute  such  an  article,  would  be  no  less  dan- 
gerous, in  countries  where  the  inquisition 
prevails,  than  to  dispute  any  article  of  the 
apostolic  or  Nicene  creed.  It  is  true.  Inno- 
cent the  First,  as  the  advocates  for  tlie  see  of 
Rome  observe,  had  claimed,  by  "  divine  right," 
the  power  of  finally  deciding  all  controver- 
sies. But  he  himself  seems  to  have  been 
sensible  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  for  what 
else  could  have  induced  him  to  restrain  that 
claim,  as  soon  as  he  had  set  it  up,  to  "  mat- 
ters of  faith  alone  ■?"'  Had  Zosimus  thought 
the  general  claim  capahle  of  being  maintained, 
he  need  not  have  recurred,  as  he  did,  to  fraud 
and  imposture.  The  pretensions  of  Inno- 
cent, in  their  utmost  extent,  were  indeed  re- 
newed, in  process  of  time,  by  his  successors; 
but  not  till  the  intolerable  abuse,  which  they 
made  of  the  power  granted  them  by  the  canons 
of  Sardica,  on  which  they  founded  all  their 
usurpations,  obliged  other  councils  to  revoke 
those  canons ;  and  then  it  was,  that,  no  other 
means  being  left  of  maintaining  their  ill-gotten 
power,  they  revived  the  claim  of  Innocent, 
and,  challenging  no  longer  by  the  canons,  but 
by  "  divine  right,"  the  prerogative  of  receivinjj 
appeals,  they  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  all 
future  councils  to  abridge  or  restrain  it. 

The  three  cardinals,  Baroiiius,  Bellarmine, 
and  Noris,  thinking  the  imputation  of  igno- 
rance less  injurious  to  the  memory  of  Zosimus, 
less  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  apostolic 
see,  than  that  of  fraud  and  imposture,  suppose 
him  to  have  ignorantly  mistaken  the  canons 
of  Sardica  for  the  canons  of  Nice;  which  is 
supposing,  that  in  the  whole  archives  of  the 
Roman  church  there  was  not  a  single  genuine 
copy  of  the  council  of  Nice,  or  that  Zosimus 
had  never  perused  it ;  and  to  suppose  either 

»  See  p.  150. 


is  highly  absurd.  Besides,  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  legate,  the  pains  he  took  to  divert  the 
African  bishops  from  consulting  other  copies, 
and,  when  he  could  not  prevail,  his  recurring 
to  "unwritten"  canons;  and,  as  that  too 
proved  ineffectual,  his  striving  by  all  possible 
means  to  persuade  the  Africans  to  leave  to 
the  pope  the  care  of  examining  other  copies, 
and  to  acquiesce,  without  any  further  inquiry, 
in  what  should  thereupon  be  determined  by 
him,  plainly  shows,  that  the  legate  was  privy 
to  the  fraud,  and  apprehended  a  detection. 

Apiarius,  being  obliged  to  quit  Sicca,  as  I 
have  related  above,  retired  to  Tabraca,  another 
city  of  Numidia,  and  led  there  so  scandalous 
a  life,  that  he  was  excommunicated  anew. 
Hereupon  he  appealed  again  to  Rome,  and 
Celestine,  which  is  very  surprising,  notwith- 
standing the  vigorous  opposition  which  his 
predecessors  had,  but  very  lately,  met  with 
from  the  African  bishops,  in  attempting  to 
restore  this  very  presbyter,  not  only  declared 
him  innocent,  and  admitted  him  to  his  com- 
munion, but  sent  him  back  into  Africa,  at- 
tended by  the  legate  Faustinus,  who  was  or- 
dered to  see  him  reinstated.  The  Africans 
were  but  too  well  acquainted  already  with  the 
presumption  and  arrogance  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome  ;  and  yet  such  an  insolent  act  quite 
surprised  them.  For  Celestine  had  neither 
examimed  the  crimes,  which  Apiarius  was 
charged  with,  nor  heard  the  witnesses,  nor 
even  condescended  to  let  them  know,  that  he 
intended  to  judge  him  anew. 

He  wrote,  indeed,  two  letters  to  them  on 
this  occasion,  but  which  seemed  merely  de- 
signed to  insult  them  :  for,  by  the  first,  he  gave 
them  notice  of  the  arrival  of  Apiarius  at  Rome, 
which,  he  said,  had  given  him  great  joy ;  and 
by  the  second,  which  was  brought  by  Fausti- 
nus, he  acquainted  them  that  he  was  overjoyed 
to  have  found  him  innocent.  From  this  des- 
potic and  extraordinary  way  of  acting,  the 
African  bishops  concluded,  that  Celestine  was 
determined  to  keep  no  measures  with  them,  and 
that  nothing  less  than  an  entire  subjection  of 
the  African  churches  to  the  see  of  Rome  would 
satisfy  his  ambition.  But  they  were  resolved 
to  maintain,  at  all  events,  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  had  made  them  free.  A  general  council 
was  therefore  assembled,  and  Apiarius  sum- 
moned to  attend.  He  obeyed  tlie  summons, 
and  appeared  before  the  council  at  t!ie  lime 
appointed,  but  in  company  with  Faustinus, 
showing  thereby,  that  he  placed  greater  con- 
fidence in  him  than  in  his  own  innocence. 
Faustinus  spoke  first,  and  pressed,  with  great 
warmth,  the  fathers  of  the  assembly  to  re- 
admit Apiarius  to  their  communion,  since  he 
had  been  declared  innocent  by  the  apostolic 
see,  and  admitted  by  Celestine  to  tlie  com- 
munion of  the  Roman  church.  Tlie  bishops 
replied,  that  in  Africa,  Apiarius  had  been 
found  guilty,  and  that  in  Africa  his  innocence 
must  he  made  to  appear,  before  they  could 
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cause.     Faustinus  assists  him.     Apiarius,  struck  with 
The  African  bishops  renew  the  canon  forbidding  ap- 


reoeive  him  again  to  their  communion.     As 
they  stucli:  to  this  point,  Faustinas  undertook 
his  cause  ;  but,  instead  of  proving;,  as  he  had 
promised  to  do,  or  even  attempting  to  prove 
his  innocence,  he  inveighed,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  speech  to  the  end,  and  in  very 
harsh  and  opprobrious  language,  against  the 
council,  and  all  the  members,  who  composed 
it.     Apiarius  was  sensible,  that  the  speech 
of  Faustinus,  instead  of  reconciling  the  Afri- 
can bishops  to  him,  had  incensed  them  more 
than  ever  against  hin[i ;  and  therefore  thinking 
it  advisable  to  take  the  cause  into  his  own 
hands,  he  stood  up  as  soon  as  the  other  had 
done ;    and,  with  a  modesty  capable,  as  he 
thouglit,  of  atoning  for  the  insolence  of  Faus- 
tinus, endeavored  to  clear  himself  from  the 
crimes   that   had   been   laid    to   his   charge. 
When  he  had  spoken,  the  witnesses  against 
him  were  heard ;  and  the  trial  lasted  three 
whole  days,  Apiarius  striving,  with  great  art 
and  subtilty,  to  invalidate  the   depositions, 
and  Faustinus  prompting  him  when  he  was 
at  a  stand.     He  might,  perhaps,  have  escaped 
condemnation,  partly  by  his  own  craft  and 
address,  partly  by  the  powerful  protection  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  had  he  been  able  to 
withstand  the  stings  of  his  own  conscience. 
But,  on  the  fourth  day,  when  Faustinus  began 
to  triumph  as  sure  of  victory,  Apiarius,  struck 
with  sudden  remorse,  damped  at  once  all  his 
joy,  by  voluntarily  owning,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  all  present,  and  the  unspeakable  con- 
fusion of  Faustinus,  every  crime  with  which 
he  had  been  charged.     Those  crimes  the  fa- 
thers have  thought  fit  to  wrap   in  oblivion; 
and  indeed  it  was  not  proper,  that  posterity 
should  know  them  ;  since  they  were  "  heinous, 
incredible,  such  as  ought  not  to  be  mentioned, 
and  drew  sighs  and  tears  from  the  whole  as- 
sembly."'    And  this  is  the  man  whom  two 
popes,  both  now  worshipped  as  saints  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  absolved  as  innocent;   and, 
as  innocent,  would  have  supported  with  force 
and  violence,  had  not  providence  almost  mi- 
raculously interposed,  to   prevent  the   evils 
that  would  have  ensued.     They  could  not  but 
know  tliat  Apiarius  was  guilty ;  at  least  they 
did  not  know  that  he  was  innocent.     But  as 
he  had  been  declared  guilty  in  Africa,  their 
declaring  him  innocent,  whether  he  was  so  or 
not,  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  renewing 
the  attempts  of  the  apostolic  see  on  the  liber- 
ties of  the  African  churches;  and  it  was,  no 
doubt,  with  this  view  that  they  absolved  and 
restored  him.     But,  as  he  was  not  hardened 
enough  in  iniquity  for  their  purpose,  he  owned 
himself  guilty,  in  spite  of  their  judgment  de- 
claring him  innocent,  and   thereby  defeated 
their  schemes  for  the  present.     For  the  Afri- 
cans, now  sensible  that  there  was  no  wicked- 
ness which  the  bishops  of  Rome  would  not 
countenance,  in  order  to  establish  their  power 

»  ConcU.  t.  2.  p.  1145—1148. 


in  Africa,  to  the  utter  subversion  of  all  eccle- 
siastical order  and  discipline  there,  thought 
themselves  bound,  as  thoy  tendered  the  wel- 
fare, peace,  and  tranquillity  of  the  churches 
committed  to  their  care,  to  act  with  that  vigor 
and  steadiness,  which  so  urgent  an  occasion 
seemed  to  require.  Accordingly  they  first  ab- 
solutely cut  off  Apiarius  from  the  communion 
of  the  church ;  then  renewed,  in  stronger  terras 
than  ever,  the  canon,  which  had  given  so 
great  offence  at  Rome,  prohibiting,  on  pain  of 
excommunication,  appeals  beyond  sea,  under 
any  pretence  whatsoever;  and  this  prohibition 
they  extended  to  ecclesiastics  of  all  conditions 
and  ranks.  Faustinus  blustered,  vapored, 
threatened;  but  all  in  vain.  The  bishops  not 
only  signed,  all  to  a  man,  the  above-mentioned 
canon,  but  wrote  a  synodal  letter  to  Celestine, 
acquainting  him  with  what  had  passed  in  the 
case  of  Apiarius,  and  earnestly  entreating  him 
not  to  give  ear  for  the  future  to  those,  who 
should  have  recourse  to  him  from  Africa,  nor 
receive  to  his  communion  such  as  they  had 
excluded  from  theirs  :  "  For  we  must  let  your 
venerableness  (venerabilitas  tua)  know,"  say 
they,  "  that  it  has  been  so  established  by  the 
council  of  Nice.  And  though  mention  is 
there  made  of  clerks  only,  and  laymen ;  yet 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt  but  it  was  their 
intention,  that  such  a  rule  should  extend  to 
bishops  too;  and  it  would  be  a  great  irregu- 
larity, should  your  holiness  (a  title  then  com- 
mon to  all  bishops)  over-hastily  and  unduly 
admit  to  your  communion  bishops,  who  have 
been  excommunicated  in  their  own  provinces. 
Your  holiness  therefore  must  not  receive  the 
presbyters,  and  other  clerks,  who,  to  avoid 
the  punishment  which  they  deserve,  recur  to 
you ;  the  rather  as  we  know  of  no  constitu- 
tions thus  derogatory  to  the  authority  of  our 
churches ;  and  the  council  of  Nice  has  sub- 
jected the  bishops  themselves  to  the  judg- 
ment of  their  metropolitan.  The  fathers  of 
that  council  have  decreed,  with  great  wisdom 
and  equity,  that  all  disputes  should  be  finally 
determined  in  the  places  where  they  began, 
being  sensible,  that  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  necessary  for  judging  rightl}-,  would 
not  be  wanting  in  any  province;  especially  as 
every  man,  who  thinks  himself  injured,  may 
apply  for  redress,  if  he  pleases,  to  the  synod 
of  his  own  province,  or  to  a  national  council. 
Would  it  not  be  presumption  in  any  of  us  to 
suppose  or  imagine,  that  God  will  inspire  a 
particular  person  with  the  spirit  of  justice, 
and  refuse  it  to  many  bishops  assembled  in 
council  ]  And  how  can  a  judgment,  given 
out  of  the  country,  and  beyond  sea,  be  right,- 
j  where  the  necessary  witnesses  cannot  be  pre- 
sent, by  reason  of  their  sex,  of  their  age,  or 
'of  some  other  impediment ?  As  for  your 
sending  legates,  we  find  no  such  ordinance  in 
any  council,  nor  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers. 
j  As  for  what  you  have  sent  us  by  our  colleague 
1  Faustinus,  as  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
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we  must  let  you  know,  that  no  such  canon  is ! 
to   be  found  in  the   genuine  and  uncorrupt 
copies  of  that  council,  which  have  been  trans-  \ 
cribed  and  sent  us  by  our  fellow-bishop  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  and   the  reverend  Atticus  of 
Constantinople.     Those   copies   we   sent   to , 
Boniface,  your  predecessor  of  worthy  memory. : 
We  therefore  earnestly  beg  j^ou  would  send 
no  more  legates,  nor  ecclesiastics,  to  execute  ■ 
your  judgments  here,  lest  j'ou  should  seem  , 
to  introduce  worldly  pride  and  arrogance  (ty- ' 
phum   sseculi)  into  the   church  of  Christ." 
They  conclude  with  entreating   him  not  to 
suffer  Faustinus  to  continue  any  longer  among 
them.'      Celestine,   finding   the   spirit   with 
which  they  acted,  and  sensible  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  employ  force  at  this  juncture, 
thought  it  advisable  to  acquiesce  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  wait  till  a  more  favorable  opportu- 
nity should  offer  for  him,  or  his  successor,  to 
renew  the  attempt.(*) 

The  following  year,  427,  Sisinius,  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  being  dead,  the  bishops  in 
those  parts  were  for  appointing  Proculus  in 
his  room.  But,  as  Proculus  had  been  or- 
dained before,  though  never  installed,  bishop 
of  Cyzicus,  they  were  under  some  apprehen- 
sion, lest  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Con- 
stantinople should  be  deemed  a  breach  of  the 
canons  forbidding  translations.  But  Celes- 
tine, whom  they  consulted  on  this  occasion, 
delivered  them  from  that  apprehension,  de- 
claring, in  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  at  this 
lime  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  .John  of  Antioch, 
and  Rufus  of  Thessalonica,  that  they  might 
safely  place  on  one  see  a  bishop  named  to 
another;  nay,  and  a  bishop  who  actually 
governed  another ;2  that  is,  he  declared  trans- 
lations lawful. f 


The  same  year  Celestine  wrote  to  Perige- 
nes  of  Corinth,  Donatus,  of  Nicopolis  in  Epi- 


'  Concil.  t.  2.  p.  1148,  1149.        a  Socr.  1.  7.  c.  29. 

(*)  Sclielstrate  would  make  us  believe,  that  Ore- 
porj'  the  Great  prevailed  upon  the  African  bishops  to 
revoke  the  canon  forbidding  the  presbyters  and  infe- 
rior clergy  to  appeal  to  Rome;  («)  and  Davidius,  that 
the  Africans  changed  their  minds  with  respect  to  llie 
appeals  of  bishops,  as  soon  as  Ihey  were  informed, 
that  such  appeals  had  been  allowed,  and  approved  of, 
by  the  council  of  Sardica.  (ft)  But  neither  alleges  any 
Boliil  reason,  or  even  conjecture,  to  prove  facts  of  siicii 
importance  ;  nay,  what  Davidius  advances  is  certainly 
false,  since  the  canons  forbidding  all  appeals  to  Rome, 
made  at  this  time,  were  still  quoted  anmng  the  other 
canons  of  the  African  collection  in  825,  and  confirmed 
by  a  council  held  at  Carthage  that  year.(r)  Pome 
pretend  that  Celestine  separated  himself  on  tliis  occa- 
sion from  the  African  bisho|)s,  and  that  this  separa- 
tion continued  between  their  rhiirches,  and  that  of 
Rome,  till  the  beginning  of  the  Vlllh  century,  when 
Eulalius  of  Carthi'.ge,  and  his  colleagues,  desirous  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  schism,  revoked  all  the  canons 
that  had  been  made  in  426,  derogatory  to  the  rights  of 
the  Roman  see.(rf)  This  they  advance  upon  the  au- 
thority of  a  piece  commonly  ascribed  to  pope  Boni- 
face IT.  But  that  piece  is  so  evidently  supposititious, 
that  Baronius  himself  is  forced  to  give  it  up. 

■\  Against  translations  there  may  be  reasons  in  poli- 
cy ;  but  th"ri-  can  be  none  in  conscience;  and  none 
that  are  at  all  to  ihe  purpose,  have  been  alleged  either 
by  the  councils,  or  fitbers,  though  the  former  have 
exerted  all  their  authority  to  prevent  them,  and  the 

(«)   Schel.  Eccles.  Afric.  p.  .^0. 

(ft)  Dav.  jiigemens  Canoniques  des  Evesques,  p. 
663,  664. 

(r)  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1636. 

(d)  Van.  Espen.  in  Can.  p.  216. 


latter  all  their  oratory  to  make  them  appear  criminal. 
The  councils  of  Aries,  of  Nice,  of  Alexandria,  of  Sar- 
dica, of  Chalcedon,  of  Antioch,  forbid  them  on  the 
severest  penalties  the  church  could  inflict.  The 
council  of  8ardica,  by  its  first  canon  deprived  such 
bishops,  as  should  change  their  churches,  even  of  the 
lay-communion :  and  because  some  pleaded,  or  al 
least  the  council  apprehended  they  might  plead,  the 
desire  and  request  of  the  people  ;  to  leave  no  room 
for  such  an  e.xcuse,  the  council,  by  its  second  canon, 
deprived  those,  who  should  allege  it,  of  the  lay-com- 
munion, even  at  the  point  of  death,  (a)  The  council 
of  Alexandria,  under  St.  Athanasius,  in  their  epistle 
to  all  the  catholic  bishops,  speak  thus  of  Kusebius, 
who  had  been  translated  from  Berytus  to  Nicomedia  : 
Eusebius  did  not  reflect  on  the  admonition  of  the 
apostle,  '  Art  thou  bound  to  a  wife  ■?  do  not  seek  to  be 
loosed.  For  if  it  be  said  of  a  woman,  how  much  more 
of  a  church  t  to  which  if  one  is  tied,  he  ought  not  to 
seek  another ;  that  he  may  not  be  likewise  found 
an  adulterer,  according  to  the  scripture.' "(ft) — 
What  analogy  between  a  wife  and  a  bishopric  1 
The  bishops  of  that  assembly  were  even  of  opinion, 
that  Eusebius,  by  abandoning  his  former  church,  had 
annulled  his  episcopacy.  In  the  synod  under  Mennas, 
it  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  Anthimus,  that  being 
bishop  of  Trebisond,  he  had  adulterously  sei/ed  on 
the  see  of  Constantinople,  (c)  In  the  same  strain  have 
the  fathers  declaimed  against  translations,  when- 
ever an  opportunity  offered  of  bringing  in  that 
favorite  topic ;  for  the  canons  and  decisions  of  the 
councils  were  only  the  private  opinions  of  the  major 
part  of  the  bishops,  who  composed  them.  They  gene- 
rally inveigh  against  that  adulterous  traflic,  as  if  they 
supposed  a  bishop  to  be  married  to  the  church,  which 
he  was  ordained  to  serve,  or  tied  to  it  by  bonds  no 
less  indissoluble  than  a  husband  to  his  wife  :  and  it 
was  upon  that  supposition,  that  they  charged  with 
adultery  those  who  passed  from  one  church  to  an- 
other. But  that  supposition  none  of  them  have  been 
able  to  make  good  either  from  scripture  or  reason.  As 
for  the  command  of  the  apostle  in  his  letter  to  Timo- 
thy, "a  bishop  must  be  the  husband  of  one  wife," 
which  some  of  them  have  interpreted  as  levelled 
against  translations  ;  the  far  greater  part  both  of  the 
fathers  and  councils  have  in  that  passage  understood 
the  word  wife,  not  in  a  metaphorical,  but  a  nattiral 
sense,  and  thereupon  excluded  from  the  episcopal 
dignify  such  as  had  been  twice  married.  But  allow- 
ing St.  Paul  to  have  meant  a  church  by  the  word 
wife,  the  most  obvious  and  natural  interpretation  we 
can  give  to  his  words  is,  that  he  there  forbids  plurali- 
ties of  bishoprics,  which  were  once  very  common  in 
the  church  of  Rome. 

But  whatever  reasons  the  fathers  and  councils  may 
have  alleged,  or  could  allege,  against  translations, 
they  have  themselves  defeated  them  all  by  the  con- 
trary practice.  For  some  of  the  greatest  saints,  and 
lights  of  the  church,  have  been  either  translated,  or 
approved  and  promoted  the  translations  of  others. 
The  famous  Methodius,  who  sufiered  under  Dioclesian 
in  the  year  311,  or  312,  passed  from  Ihe  see  of  Olym- 
pus, in  Lycia,  to  that  of  Tyrc.(rf)  Eustathius,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  presided  at  the  council  of  Nice,  was 
translated  from  BeriTH  to  Antioch:  that  is,  from  a 
small  see  to  the  second  in  the  east  ;(e)  nay,  Sozornen 
ascribes  this  translation  to  the  council  of  Nice  itself.  (/) 
Syditrius,  bishop  of  Erythra,  in  Libya,  was  translated 
by  Athanasius  to  I'tolenials,  the  metropolis  of  the 
whole  Pentapolis.(/r)  Euphronius,  bishop  of  Colonia, 
a  small  town  on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  was,  by  a 
synod,  consisting  of  all  the  orthodox  bishops  of  tliat 
province,  translated  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Nico- 
polis :  that  translation  was  highly  applauded  by  St. 
Basil,  who  thought  it  owing,  not  to  human  prudence, 
but  to  a  particular  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; (A) 
the  Arians  being  very  powerful  iu  that  city,  and  no 
man  more  fit  to  make  head  ag.-iinst  them  than  Euphro- 
nius. The  inhabitants  of  Colonia  were  very  unwil- 
ling to  part  with  their  bishop;  and  the  ecclesiastics! 
there   even   threatened  to  join   the   Arian   party,   if 

(a)  Concil.  t.  2,  p.  628,      (6)  Syn.  Alex,  apud  Athan. 

(r)  Concil.  sub  Sleni.  p.  9.  apol.  2. 

(rf )  Ilier.  vir.  ill.  c.  83.  Socr.  1.  6.  c.  13. 

(f)  Theod.  I.  I.  c.  6.  Theoph.  Eutvch.  &  alii. 

(/)  So/..  1.  1.  c.  2.  (^)  Syiies.  ep.  67. 

(A)  Basil,  ep.  292. 
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rus,  and  Basil,  of  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  all 
three  metropolitans  of  Illyricum,  recommend- 
in^  to  them  an  entire  submission  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  and  to  that  of  Thessalonica  ;  Rufus, 
who  presided  there,  havinor  been  appointed  by 
him  to  determine,  in  his  name,  all  disputes 
that  might  arise  among  them.  He  lets  them 
know,  that,  in  virtue  of  the  submission,  which 


Euphronius  was  taken  from  them,  (a)  But  they  were 
in  the  end  prevailed  upon  by  St.  Basil  to  acquiesce  in 
the  will  of  God,  who,  said  he,  had  inspired  the  pre- 
lates with  such  a  resolution.  (6)  From  these  (and 
many  other  instances  might  be  alleged)  it  is  manifest 
that  the  fathers  spoke  like  mere  declaimers,  when 
they  compared  a  bishop  who  left  one  church,  and  took 
another,  to  a  husband,  who  abandoned  his  wife,  and 
married  another  woman.  But  indeed  they  only  in- 
veighed thus,  generally  speaking,  against  translations, 
when  the  persons  translated  were  of  the  party  which 
they  opposed;  it  was  then  adultery,  it  was  forfeiting 
the  episcopal  dignity,  to  pass  from  one  church  to  ano- 
ther. But  when  they  apprehended  that  such  changes 
could  any  ways  promote  the  cause  which  they  had 
espoused  and  maintained,  those  changes  were  thereby 
sanctified,  and  owing  to  a  particular  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Pope  Gelasius  II.  excused  translations  by  the  e.xam- 
ple  of  St.  Peter.  "Who  dares  to  maintain,"  says  he, 
"that  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  was  to 
blame  for  changing  the  see  of  Antioch  for  that  of 
Rome'?"(c)  And  who  dares  to  maintain  that  any 
bishop  is  to  blame  for  doing  what  the  prince  of  the 
apostles  had  done  before  him  ■?  But  were  there  no 
other  instances  beside  that  of  St.  Peter  to  give  a  sanc- 
tion to  translations,  I  should  readily  grant  them  never 
to  have  been  allowed  in  the  churcii.  For  St.  Peter 
never  was  bishop  of  Rome,  as  I  have  shown  already;  (rf) 
and  some  of  the  reasons,  proving  him  never  to  have 
been  bishop  of  Rome,  make  equally  against  his  pretend- 
ed episcopacy  of  Antioch.  Most  of  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  indeed  suppose  him  to  have  been  bishop  of  An- 
tioch; but  St.  Luke  is  quite  silent  on  that  head,  though 
within  the  compass  of  his  history,  as  Jerom  ob- 
served ;(e)  and  his  silence  ought  to  be  of  more  weight 
than  the  authority  of  writers  who  lived  some  ages 
after.  Origen,  who  flourished  in,  the  third  century, 
was  the  first  who  mentioned  St.  Peter's  see  of  An- 
tioch, saying,  it  was  held  by  Ignatius  after  hiin.(/) 
Origen  was  copied  by  Eusebius,  and  Euscbius  by 
those,  who  came  after  him. 

On  translations,  a  modern  writer  of  the  court  of 
Rome  reasons  thus  : — 

'■Translations  have  been  severely  censured  by  the 
fathers,  and  often  condemned  both  by  the  popes  and 
the  councils.  But  neither  can  the  councils  tie  the 
hands  of  the  popes,  nor  can  one  pope  tie  the  hands  of 
another.  The  power  of  dispensing  with  all  canonical 
impediments  the  popes  hold  by  divine  right ;  which 
there("ore  can  only  be  restrained  by  divine  authority. 
However,  translations  ought  not  to  be  allowed,  but  on 
most  urgent  occasions  ;  and  it  is  in  order  to  prevent 
them  that  the  popes  have  adopted  the  wise  regula- 
tions of  some  well  soverned  republics,  where  certain 
goods  are  not  prohibited,  but  loaded  with  such  cus- 
toms as  are  ne.xt  to  a  prohibition." (^)  The  canons 
were  made  for  the  good  of  the  church  and  the  people  ; 
and  therefore  cannot  he  binding  when  they  oppose 
either.  Hence  it  follows,  that  there  being  in  such 
cases  no  room  left  for  a  dispensation,  nothing  ought  in 
justice  to  be  exacted  for  it.  And  yet,  let  the  occasion 
be  ever  so  urgent,  a  very  considerable  sum  must  be  paid 
into  the  apostolic  chamber  for  the  pretended  dispensa- 
tion. If  the  occasion  is  not  urgent,  they  allow  the 
canons  to  be  hinilini;  and  what  can  induce  the  popes 
to  dispense  with  them,  but  that,  which  one  of  them 
taxed  those  bishops  with,  who  seek  translations,  ava- 
rice, filthy  lucre,  and  an  ungodly  desire  of  greater 
wealth  1(A)  as  if  the  canons  had  been  made;  wilh  no 
other  view  but  to  give  the  popes  an  opportunity  of 
tilling  their  cotfers  by  granting  leave  to  transgress 
them. 

(a)  Id.  ibid.  (b)  Id.  ibid.  &  ep.  200.293. 

(f)  Gelas.  II.  ep.  I.  (d)  See  above,  p.  1. 

(«)  Hicr.  in  Gall   ii.  {/)  Orig.  in  Luc.  hom.  6. 

(or)  Contius  de  Curia  Romana. 

(A)  Anast.  ep.  2. 


they  owed  to  the  see  of  Thessalonica,  and  he 
required  of  them,  they  were  to  ordain  no  bi- 
shops, assemble  no  councils,  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  Rufus ;  which  was 
restraining  to  the  see  of  Thessalonica,  that  is, 
engrossing  to  himself  (for  the  bishop  of  Thes- 
salonica acted  only  as  his  vicar),  the  privileges 
which  the  council  of  Nice  had  granted  to  all 
metropolitans.  It  is  observable,  that  in  this 
very  letter  Celestine  affects  an  entire  obedi- 
ence to  the  canons  of  the  church.  "  We 
ought,"  says  he,  "  to  subject  our  will  to  the 
rules,  and  not  the  rules  to  our  will ;  we 
ought  to  conform  to  the  canons,  and  strictly 
observe  what  they  prescribe."'  But  he  did 
not  govern  himself  by  this  maxim  upon  other 
occasions. 

The  following  year,  428,  he  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  the  bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Vienna 
and  Narbonne,  against  several  abuses  that 
prevailed  in  those  parts.  This  letter  he  be- 
gins quite  in  the  style  of  a  modern  pope  :  "  As 
1  am,  says  he,  appointed  by  God  to  watch 
over  his  church,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  every 
where  to  root  out  evil  practices,  and  introduce 
good  ones  in  their  room ;  for  my  pastoral 
vigilance  is  restrained  by  no  bounds,  but  ex- 
tends to  all  places  where  Christ  is  known  and 
adored."  Thus,  under  the  name  of  "  pastoral 
vigilance,"  he  extends,  at  once,  his  authority 
and  jurisdiction  over  all  the  churches  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  first  abuse  he  com- 
plains of  was  a  particular  dress  assumed  by 
some  bishops,  wearing,  in  imitation  of  the 
monks,  a  cloak  and  girdle.  With  this  novelty 
Celestine  finds  great  fault,  and  exhorts  the 
bishops  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
people  by  their  doctrine,  and  not  by  their  gar- 
ments, by  the  sanctity  of  their  manners,  and 
not  by  the  mode  of  their  dress,  by  tlie  internal 
purity  of  their  souls,  and  not  by  the  external 
attire  of  their  bodies.  What  a  large  field 
would  the  so  many  different  and  ridiculous 
habits  of  the  monks  and  friars,  the  costly  at- 
tire of  bishops  and  cardinals,  and,  above  all, 
the  gorgeous  and  stately  apparel  of  Celestine's 
own  successors,  have  opened  for  his  zeal,  had 
he  lived  in  our  days!  He  pleasantly  adds, 
that  if  they  understood,  in  a  literal  sense,  the 
words  of  our  Savior,  "  Let  your  loins  be  girded 
about,"^  they  ought  to  interpret  other  passages 
after  the  same  manner,  and  never  appear  with- 
out lamps  and  staves  in  their  hands.  And 
was  not  this  condemning,  at  least  ridiculing, 
the  monkish  habits,  an  essential  part  of  which 
is  the  girdle  ■?(*)     The  other  abuses,  which 

1  Coll.  Rom.  per  Ilolsten.  p.  85 — S7. 

»  Luke.  xii.  25. 

(*)  From  this  passage  it  is  manifest,  that  in  those 
days  the  bishops,  and  f)ther  ecclesiastics,  were  not  yet 
distinsuished  liy  their  dress  from  the  laity,  .at  least 
when  they  were  not  actually  discharging  tho  finctions 
of  their  office.  Whether  tliey  used,  even  then,  any 
particular  dress  or  attire,  may  be  justly  qiustinned. 
Dionysius  Exiguus  thinks  they  did  not ;  (a)  and  F.  Sir- 
mond  is  of  the  same  opinion.  For,  according  to  Sir- 
inond,  the  ecclesiastics  used  no  other  dress  in  the 
church,  but  that  which  they  wore  daily  out   of  the 

(o)  Biblioth.  Jur.  Can.  per  Justel.  t.  1.  p.  210. 
p2 
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The  Pelagian  doctrine  prevails  in  Britain.  The  Britons  recur  to  the  Gallican  bishops,  who  send  Germanus 
and  Lupus  into  Britain.  Their  journey.  Miracles  wrought  by  them  on  the  sea,  and  after  their  landing. 
Tlie  whole  island  reclaimed.  Germanus  returns  anew,  and  utterly  roots  out  the  Pelagian  heresy.  Begin- 
ning o("  the  dispute  between  Nestorius  and  St.  Cyril. 

Celestine  wanted  to  have  redressed,  have i  of  the  popes,  to  ascribe  the  whole  to  Celes- 
nothiiig  new  in  them,  or  that  has  not  been,  tine.  The  two  missionaries  set  out  for  Britain 
mentioned  before  in  this  history  ;  and  there- { in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  429,  and,  pass- 


fore  I  omit  repeating  them  here 

About  this  time  the  Pelanrian  doctrine  began 
to  prevail,  ahnost  universally,  in  Britain,  being 
preached  here  either  by  the  natives,  who  had 
adhert-d  to  their  countryman  Pelagius  abroad, 
and  were  returned  home,  or  by  others,  wlio, 
finding  themselves,  in  virtue  of  the  imperial 
laws,  every  where  persecuted  on  the  continent, 
had  fled  to  this  island  for  shelter.     The  lead- 


ing through  Paris,  had  an  interview  there 
with  the  famous  St.  Genevieve,  who,  at  the 
persuasion  of  St.  Germanus,  to  whom  her 
future  sanctity  was  revealed,  promised  to  con- 
secrate her  virginity  to  Jesus  Christ.  From 
Paris  they  pursued  their  journey  to  the  sea 
side,  and  embarked  ;  but  were  very  near  being 
cast  away  by  a  storm,  before  they  reached  the 
British    coast.     This  storm  the  author   sup- 


ing  man  of  the  party  here  was  one  Agricola, '  poses  to  have  been  raised  by  the  devil ;  but 


the  son  of  a  British  bishop  named  Severianus 
But  that  Severianus  himself,  or  any  of  his 
collegues,  countenanced  their  doctrine,  is  not 
vouched  by  any  of  the  ancients.     Fastidius, 


we  may  more  reasonably  suppose  it  to  have 
been  raised  by  himself,  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  the  power  of  his 
imagination  in  describing  it,  and  make  room 


indeed,  a  British  writer,  who  flourished  at  for  the  miracle  by  which  it  was  laid.  For 
this  time,  betrays,  in  his  writings,  a  strong' St.  Germanus,  who  had  slept  the  whole  time, 
bias  to  the  Pelagian  tenets.  But  it  may  be  i  being  awaked  by  the  mariners  just  as  the 
justly  questioned  whether  he  was  a  bishop.;  vessel  was  on  the  point  of  sinking,  first  repri- 
For  in  the  treatise  which  he  wrote  on  the  manded  the  sea,  as  Neptune  did  of  old  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  life,  he  makes  excuses:  winds,  for  attempting  to  defeat  their  pious  un- 
for  taking  upon  him  to  instruct  others  ;  which  I  dertaking  ;  and  then  pouring  into  it  a  few 
a  bishop  would  hardly  have  done,  that  being  drops  of  oil,  assuaged  at  once  the  fury  of  the 
liis  province  and  duty.(*)  However,  if  the  i  waves,  and  miraculously  restored  the  wished- 
British  bishops  did  not  countenance  the  Pe-  [  for  calm.  Upon  their  landing,  the  people 
lagian  doctrine,  neither  did  they  oppose  it,  at  flocked  to  them  from  all  parts;  and,  being 
least  with  the  vigor  they  might;  else  it  had|  convinced  of  the  truth  which  they  preached, 
never  made,  in  so  short  a  time,  the  progress 'by  the  miracles  which  they  wrought,  abjured 


it  did.  The  catholics,  having  no  prospect  of 
relief  from  their  own  pastors,  had  recourse  to 
those  of  Gaul  ;  who,  being  affected  with  their 
complaints,  immediately  summoned  a  great 
council,  and  chose,  with  one  voice,  St.  Ger- 
manus, bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  St.  Lupus, 
bishop  of  Troyes,  to  pass  over  into  Britain, 
and  there  maintain  the  catholic  cause.^     Thus 


daily  by  thousands  the  Pelagian  doctrine, 
which  they  had  so  rashly  embraced.  But 
their  teachers  and  leaderskeptout  of  the  way: 
they  were  unwilling  to  enter  the  lists  with 
men,  whom  Heaven  had  endowed  with  such 
miraculous  powers.  However,  as  the  whole 
of  their  cause  was  now  at  stake,  they  agreed, 
at  last,  to  meet  the  two  prelates,  and  met  them 


Constantius,  a  presbyter  of  Lyons,  who  lived  accordingly.     But  this  meeting  proved  fatal 
in  this  century,  and  after  him  Bede.    But  Pros-,  to  the  Pelagian  cause;  for  the  Pelagians  de 


per,  who  flourished  likewise  in  this  century, 
writes,  that  the  two  prelates  were  sent  into 
Britain  by  Celestine.*  The  Gallican  bishops, 
perhaps,  actjuainted  the  pope  with  the  choice 


dining  to  undertake  the  cure  of  a  blind  girl 
that  was  presented  to  them,  St.  Germanus, 
by  applying  to  her  eyes  some  relics,  which 
he  always  carried  about  with  him,  cured  her  at 


they  had  made,  and  he  approved  it;  which  once  of  her  blindness,  and  with  her  the  whole 
was  enough  for  Prosper,  a  notorious  flatterer,  island. '     But  these  miracles  were  soon  for- 
gotten: according  to   the   same   author,   the 


ch 

the 
othe 


urch.    However,  as  they  reserved  the  best  habits '  Pelagian   heresy  took   root  again,  and   new 

ey  had  forthesacred  functions,  and  used  themonno|:,  wanted    to   chpck   its   crrnwth 

..her  occasion,  when  modes  in  dress  began  to  alter,  1  ^'™'^'^^    ^,         ^^^ni^^        "   cnecK   US   growm. 

the  fashion  changed  before  they  were  worn  out.  Thus, ;  Germanus  therefore,  in  the  year  447,  returned 

to  Britain;  exerting  here  anew  his  wonder- 
working power,  confounded  his  antagonists, 
and,  not  leaving  behind  him  the  least  shoot 


y  were  accustome^d  to  perform  their  fnnctlons.  An- i  of  so  poisonous  a  weed,  returned  in  triumph 

isius,  riatma,  and  Baronius,  give  us  particular  ac-  i  .     pi      i  <,      t     i  •  -  -  ■  _  .    •: 

nts,  1   may  say,  the  history,  of  every   part  of  the  '  '■O  "au'-"      lu  hiS  S 


by  deirrces,  the  dress  which  they  used  in  the  church  va 

ried  from  their  common  dress,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the 

people  ;  the  new  habits  for  th(!  serivce  of  the  church 

being  made  after  the  mode  of  the  ancient,  in  which 

they  wer 

asta 

cou 

mass-priest's  dress,  instituted,' according  to  them,  and  he  is  Said  to  have  been  attended  by  St.  Seve- 

used  Inn;.' before  this  time.  ••   •  

'  I'ro.-ip.  chr. 

(*)   Besides,  the  Benedictines,  in  their  edition  of  the 

works  of  SI.  Austin,  assure  us,  that,  in  a  very  ancient  remarkable  vears  in  the  annals  of  the  church. 
inanu,<(ript  (•o|)y  of  Genuadms,  Fastidius  is  not  styled    -p       •..  •     .i     ,  .u    .   .i       r  j- 

bishoi..  the  woni  bishop  being  added  to  the  orisinai^py   ^ '^'^  '^  was  m  that  year  that  the  famous  dis- 

in  a  much  I'leslnr  hand.     And  yet  most  of  our  modern    pute  began  between  NeStoriuS,  bishop  of  Con- 

bisho\'Vf  Lomhm'cflT'^  ''""  '°  "'''"' '"'"' ''''''°''' ''"'  stantinople,  and  St.  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexan- 


second  journey  into  Britain 


rus,  bishop  of  Treves. 

The  following  )'ear,  430,  is  one  of  the  most 


(a)   Vid.  MiriEum  in  not.  ad  Gennad. 
9  Constant.  1.  1.  c.  19.  apud  Surium,  I.  4. 
*  Prosp. chron. 


'  Constant,  ubi  supra. 

»  Constant,  vit.  S.  Ger.  1.  2.  c.  1.  apud  Sur.  t.  3.  30. 
Julii. 
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What  occasioned  Ihis  dispute.  The  characters  of  Cyril  and  Nesloriua.  Cyril  will  not  allow  Nestorius  to  ex- 
plain his  meaning.  He  defames  him  and  writes  against  him  to  the  emperor.  Nestorius  excommunicates 
and  deposes  those  wlio  side  with  Cyril.  Causes  some  of  them  to  be  imprisoned  and  whipped.  Nestorius  strives 
to  gain  Celestine  and  the  western  bishops.  Cyril  writes  to  Celestine,  and  sends  him  the  homilies  of  Nesto- 
rius, with  his  own  comments  upon  them. 


dria,  which  rent  the  whole  church  into  two 
opposite  and  irreconcilable  factions.  What 
gave  occasion  to  that  dispute  was,  the  title 
of  "mother  of  God,"  which  began  at  this 
time  to  be  commonly  given  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Such  a  title  Nestorius  thought  very 
improper,  derogatory  to  the  majesty  of  the 
Eternal  Creator,  and  only  calculated  to  lead 
the  unwary  into  gross  mistakes  concerning 
the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  and  the  nature 
of  Christ.  For  he  argued,  that  it  could  not 
be  said,  without  a  kind  of  blasphemy,  "  that 
God  was  born  of  a  woman,  that  God  had  suf- 
fered, that  God  had  died,"  nor,  consequently, 
"  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  the  mother  of 
God.  We  must  not  imagine,"  said  he,  "  that 
God,  or  the  Word,  was  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  ;but  we  ought  to  believe,  that  God,  or 
the  Word,  was  united  to  him,  who  was  born 
of  the  Virgin  Mary."'  The  title  of  "  mother 
of  Christ"  was  thatwhichhe  thought  should 
be  given  to  the  Virgin,  as  containing  all  that 
was  meant  by  the  other,  without  the  impro- 
priety and  offence  of  the  expression,  and  with- 
out danger  of  confounding  the  divine  nature 
of  Christ  with  the  human.  This  doctrine 
was  received,  and  maintained  with  great 
warmth  by  some,  both  ecclesiastics  and  lay- 
men, and  with  no  less  warmth  opposed  by 
others.  The  latter  thought  it  was  calling  in 
question  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  degrading 
the  Virgin  Mary,  to  rob  her  of  the  glorious 
title  of  the  "  mother  of  God  ;"  and  her  glory 
was  now  become  one  of  their  highest  con- 
cerns. At  the  head  of  these  was  St.  Cyril,  a 
man  of  a  tmost  haughty  and  imperious  temper, 
impatient  of  contradiction,  obstinately  wedded 
to  his  own  opinion,  passionate,  revengeful, 
and  more  eagerly  bent,  at  least  in  the  present 
dispute,  upon  conquering  his  adversary,  than 
discovering  the  truth.  In  some  of  these  quali- 
ties he  was  well  matched  by  Nestorius;  but 
the  latter  was  not  so  eager  for  victory,  so  te- 
nacious of  his  own  opinion,  or  rather  of  his 
own  terms,  (for  the  whole  dispute  was  about 
terms)  as  not  to  be  ready  to  explain  them  ; 
which  had  he  been  allowed  to  do,  an  end  had 
been  put  at  once  to  the  quarrel.  But  Cyril 
would  hearken  to  no  explanations.  He  pe- 
remptorily required  Nestorius  to  acknowledg'e 
and  confess  the  Virgin  Mary  to  be  the 
"  mother  of  God,"  without  any  distinction  or 
explanation  ;  and  because  he  would  not  com- 
ply, he  defamed  him  all  over  the  east,  as  a 
reviver  of  the  heresy  of  Paul  of  Samosata, 
denying  the  real  union  between  the  human 
and  the  divine  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ; 
stirred  up  the  people  of  Constantinople,  his 
own  flock,  against  him  ;  and  spared  no  pains 
to  discredit  him  with  the  emperor,  and  other 
great  persons  at  court.     For  he  wrote  three 


'  Concil.  t.  .S.  p.  1124.  Cyr.  ep.  38.  Petav.  dog.  tlieo- 
log.  t.  4. 1.  1.  c.  T. 


letters  to  court :  one  to  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius,  to  his  wife  Eudoxia,  and  to  his  sister 
Pulcheria;  another  "  to  the  Queen's  Virgins, 
and  Brides  of  Christ,"  that  is,  to  Pulcheria 
and  her  sisters ;  and  a  third  "  to  the  em- 
presses," that  is,  to  Eudoxia  and  Pulcheria. 
The  purport  of  these  letters  was  to  prove,  that 
the  Virgin  Mary  was,  and  ought  to  be  styled, 
the  "  mother  of  God ;"  that  to  dispute  such  a 
title  was  rank  heresy  ;  and  that  whoever  dis- 
puted it  was  unworthy  of  the  protection  of  the 
imperial  family. 

Nestorius,  being  now  sensible,  that  Cyril 
was  determined  to  keep  no  measures  with 
him,  resolved,  in  his  turn,  to  keep  none  with 
one  who  had  given  him  so  great  provocation. 
He  therefore  assembled  a  council  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  there,  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  bishops,  who  composed  it,  he 
solemnly  excommunicated  the  laymen,  and 
deposed  the  ecclesiastics,  who  rejected  his 
doctrine.'  He  did  not  stop  here;  but  caused 
several  ecclesiastics,  monks,  and  laymen,  the 
friends  of  Cyril,  to  be  apprehended,  to  be  drag- 
ged to  the  public  prison,  and  to  be  there  whip- 
ped very  severely,  as  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace,  and  sowers  of  heresy  and  sedition. 
What  chiefly  provoked  him,  was  a  paper 
posted  up  in  a  public  place  of  the  city,  declar- 
ing him  a  heretic,  and  guilty  of  the  heresy  for- 
tnerly  held  by  Paul  of  Samosata,  denying  a 
true  union  between  the  Word  and  the  hu- 
manity in  the  person  of  Christ ;  which  was 
one  of  the  many  calumnies  broached  against 
him  by  Cyril  to  blacken  his  reputation. 

Thus  were  the  Christians  in  the  east  di- 
vided into  two  opposite  parties,  irreconcilably 
incensed  against  each  other,  and  reviling  each 
other  with  all  the  opprobrious  names  malice 
and  rage  could  suggest.  But  Cyril's  party 
was  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  powerful. 
Nestorius  therefore,  having  striven  in  vain  to 
strengthen  his  party  in  the  east,  resolved  in 
the  end  to  try  the  west,  being  well  apprised, 
that  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and 
the  other  western  bishops,  would  be  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  turn  the  scale.  He  there- 
fore wrote  a  long  letter  to  Celestine,  ac- 
quainting him  with  what  had  passed  in  the 
east,  and  explaining,  without  the  least  dis- 
guise or  equivocation,  the  doctrine  he  held ; 
nay,  he  sent  him  all  the  homilies,  which  he 
had  preached  on  that  subject.  In  this  letter 
he  owns  his  irreconcilable  aversion  to  the 
words  "  mother  of  God,"  as  raising  ideas,  es- 
pecially in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  inconsist- 
ent with  the  majesty  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
He  adds,  that  by  disputing  the  title  of  "mo- 
ther of  God,"  he  only  meant,  that  the  Word 
was  not  liorn  of  the  Virgin  IMary.^ 

St.  Cyril,  being  informed  that  Nestorius 
had  written  to  Celestine,  summoned  a  coun- 


1      «  Concii.  t.  3.  p.  327. 


a  Cone.  t.  3.  p.  349—356. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[Celestine. 


The  popish  writers  liave  no  occasion  to  boast  of  the  recourse  had  by  Cyril  to  Celestine.  Nestorius  condemned 
by  a  council  lield  at  Rome.  Celestine  acquaints  Nestorius  with  the  judgment  of  the  western  bishops.  Ce- 
lestine appoints  Cyril  his  vicegerent. 


cil  at  Alexandria;  and  by  their  advice,  wrote 
the  famous  letter  to  Celestine,  which  has 
reached  our  times.  In  that  letter  he  acquaints 
him  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  east,  and  j 
the  disturbances  raised  there  by  Nestorius,  as 
if  himself  had  been  no  ways  concerned  in 
them  ;  tells  him  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- , 
sary,  that  all  the  bishops  of  the  church  should  1 
unite  as  one  man  against  that  prelate  ;  that ; 
the  bishops  in  the  east  are  well  disposed  to  ; 
join  in  the  common  cause;  and  that  they  only 
waited  to  know  from  him,  whether  they  were 
to  communicate  with  Nestorius,  or  openly 
renounce  his  communion.  At  the  same  time 
Cyril  sent  to  Rome  the  homilies  of  Nestorius, 
the  letters  which  he  had  written  to  him,  his 
answers,  and  with  them  a  writing  containing 
the  sentiments  of  the  fathers  concerning  the 
mystery  of  the  incarnation.  For  the  gospel, 
the  "  testimony  of  Christ,"  was  already  laid 
aside,  and  the  testimony  of  men  taken,  in 
most  disputes,  for  the  rule  and  standard  of 
the  Christian  belief.  The  Roman  catholics 
have  no  reason  to  boast,  as  they  do,  of  the  re- 
course had  by  St.  Cyril  on  this  occasion  to 
the  pope.  For  Posidonius,  one  of  Cyril's 
deacons,  who  was  despatched  with  the  above- 
mentioned  papers  to  Rome,  was  directed,  in 
his  private  instructions,  not  to  deliver  them, 
but  to  bring  them  back  to  Alexandria,  if  he 
found  that  Nestorius  had  not  applied  to  Ce- 
lestine ;'  so  that  if  Nestorius  had  not  recurred 
to  the  pope,  Cyril  never  would.  Posidonius 
found,  upon  inquiry,  that  Nestorius  had 
written  to  Celestine;  and  thererore  delivered 
to  him,  pursuant  to  his  instructions,  all  the 
papers  with  which  he  was  charged.  Cyril 
wrote  in  Latin,  and  even  caused  the  homilies 
of  Nestorius  to  be  translated  into  that  lan- 
guage, with  his  own  comments  upon  them ; 
whereas  Nestorius  had  sent  them  in  the  ori- 
ginal Greek,  and  wrote  his  letters  in  the  same 
tongue  ;  which  had  obliged  Celestine  to  send 
them  into  Gaul,  to  be  translated  there  by  the 
famous  Cassian,  who  was  a  native  of  Thrace, 
and  lived  then  at  Marseilles,  there  being  none, 
it  seems,  in  Rome  or  Italy,  sufficiently  quali- 
fied for  that  task.  Cyril  having  thus  got  the 
start  of  his  antagonist,  though  he  wrote  the 
last,  Celestine  was,  by  his  writings,  preju- 
diced to  such  a  degree  against  Nestorius, 
before  he  had  heard  Avhat  he  had  to  offer  in 
his  defence,  that  all  he  did  or  could  offer  af- 
terwards availed  him  nothing.  Celestine  in- 
deed perused  all  his  papers  as  soon  as  they 
were  translated  and  sent  back  from  Gaul,  but 
perused  them  with  the  strong  prejudices  which 
he  had  imbibed  from  the  writings  of  Cyril ; 
so  that  he  discovered  in  each  homily,  nay,  in 
every  line,  "  heresies,  impieties,  and  blasphe- 
mies," not  to  be  uttered  or  heard. 

A  council  was  tlierefore  assembled  at  Rome, 
to  condemn,  rather  than  to  examine,  the  "  new 
doctrine."     At  this  council,  assisted  most  of 

«  Concil.  t.  3.  p.  316.  &  concil.  app.  per  Balus.  p.  45. 


the  western  bishops;'  Celestine  presided; 
the  homilies  were  read,  and  with  them  the 
letters  both  of  Cyril  and  Nestorius.  Celestine 
made  a  long  speech,  to  prove  not  only  by  the 
passages  which  Cyril  had  suggested  to  him 
out  of  the  fathers,  but  by  others  from  St.  Hila- 
rius,  from  pope  Damasus,  and  from  a  hymn 
which  St.  Ambrose  had  caused  to  be  yearly 
sung  by  his  people  on  Christmas  day,  thai 
"  the  Virgin  Mary  was  truly  the  mother  of 
God."^  When  he  had  done,  Nestorius  was 
declared  the  author  of  a  "new  and  very  dan- 
gerous heresy,"  Cyril  was  highly  extolled  for 
opposing  it,  his  doctrine  was  applauded  b)' 
all  as  strictly  orthodox,  and  sentence  of  depo- 
sition pronounced  against  such  ecclesiastics  as 
should  refuse  to  sign  it. 

Before  the  council  broke  up,  Celestine 
wrote  to  Nestorius,  acquainting  him  with  the 
judgment  of  the  western  bishops  upon  this 
dispute  ;  and  at  the  same  time  warning  him, 
that  if,  in  the  term  of  ten  days  after  the  receipt 
of  that  letter,  he  did  not  publicly  condemn  the 
doctrine  which  he  had  hitherto  taught,  and 
teach  the  doctrine  which  he  had  hitherto  con- 
demned, he  should  be  deposed  without  any 
further  delay,  and  cut  off  from  the  communion 
of  the  church.3  This  letter  is  dated  the  11th 
of  August  of  this  year,  430.  He  wrote  several 
other  letters,  all  bearing  the  same  date,  namely, 
one  to  Cyril ;  one  to  the  clergy,  monks,  and 
people  of  Constantinople  ;  one  to  each  of  the 
bishops  of  the  chief  sees ;  and  one  to  the 
church  of  Antioch.  All  these  letters  were  to 
the  same  effect,  namely,  to  acquaint  those,  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  with  the  sentence 
pronounced  by  the  council  of  Rome  against 
[  Nestorius,  and  encourage  them  to  be  assisting 
in  the  execution  of  it.  His  letter  to  Cyril 
deserves  particular  notice :  for  he  there  ap- 
^  points  him  to  act  in  the  present  affair,  that  is, 
in  excommunicating  and  deposing  Nestorius, 
"  as  his  vicegerent,  in  the  name,  and  with  the 
authority,  of  his  see."^  It  must  be  observed 
here,  that  the  bishops  of  Rome,  neither  alone, 
nor  jointly  with  the  whole  body  of  the  western 
bishops,  had,  or  even  claimed  at  tliis  time,  the 
power  of  deposing  the  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, or  indeed  any  other  bishop  in  the 
east,  without  the  consent  and  concurrence  of 
the  eastern  bishops.  This  Cyril  well  knew; 
and  therefore  lest  Celestine  should,  on  that 
consideration,  decline  giving judo-mentagainst 
Nestorius,  he  made  him  believe,  that  the 
eastern  bishops  were  all  disposed  to  join 
against  the  pretended  heresiarch ;  that  they 
waited  only  his  determination,  and  were  ready 
to  concur,  to  a  man,  in  cxeculing  the  judg- 
ment which  he  should  give.  This  was  making 
Celestine  believe,  that  tiie  eastern  bishops 
had  chosen  him  for  their  judge  in  the  present 


•  Mercat.  t.  1.  p.  71. 

a  Concil.  t.  3.  p.  379.    Arnobii  Junioris  cum  Scrap, 
conflict,  p.  518. 
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dispute,  and  agreed  to  acquiesce  in  his  de- 
cision. It  was  upon  tliis  presumption  that 
Celestine  pronounced  the  above-mentioned 
sentence  against  Nestorius,  and  appointed 
Cyril  to  act  in  his  room,  with  the  authority 
which  he  falsely  supposed  to  have  been  grant- 
ed him  on  this  occasion.  I  say,  "  falsely," 
for  what  Cyril  wrote  to  him  was  absolutely 
false,  namely,  that  all  the  bishops  in  the  east 
were  ready  to  join  him  against  Nestorius,  and 
concur  in  executing  the  sentence  which  he 
should  pronounce.  Several  bishops  had  de- 
clared for  Nestorius,  and  not  one,  that  we 
know  of,  against  him,  at  the  time  Cyril  wrote, 
besides  Cyril  himself,  and  the  other  Egyptian 
bishops,  who  were  entirely  governed  by  him; 
nay,  the  sentence  pronounced  at  Rome  was 
matter  of  great  surprise  to  all,  but  more  espe- 
cially to  John  of  Antioch,  and  Juvenal  of 
Jerusalem,  who  could  not  help  censuring, 
with  some  sharpness,  the  western  bishops,  as 
acting  rashly  in  an  affair  that  required  the 
most  mature  deliberation.  But  Cyril  was 
chiefly  to  blame,  who,  to  engage  the  western 
bishops  on  his  side,  and  by  their  means  com- 
pass the  ruin  of  his  antagonist,  had  represented 
the  state  of  affairs  very  differently  from  what 
it  really  was. 

It  was  doubtless  a  very  extraordinary  thing 
for  a  bishop  of -Alexandria  to  accept  the  com- 
mission of  vicegerent  or  deputy  to  the  bishop 
of  Rome;  and  Celestine  would  hardly  have 
thought  of  offering  him  such  a  commission, 
if  he  had  not  been  sensible  that,  from  the  heat 
of  his  passion  upon  this  occasion,  he  would 
be  willing  to  act  in  any  capacity,  that  would 
empower  him  to  hurt  his  antagonist.  So  ably 
did  the  popes,  from  the  earliest  times,  avail 
themselves  of  every  circumstance  that  could 
give  them  the  means  to  promote  and  extend 
their  jurisdiction  ! 

The  above-mentioned  letters  from  Celestine 
were  all  sent  to  Cyril,  who  was  to  convey 
them  to  those  they  were  addre.ssed  to  ;  which 
he  did  accordingly,  accompanying  them  with 
letters  of  his  own,  all  calculated  to  inflame  his 
colleagues  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  as  well 
as  the  laity,  against  Nestorius,  as  an  enemy 
to  "  the  mother  of  God"  and  the  catholic 
church.  As  for  the  letter  to  Nestorius  him- 
self, he  despatched  four  bishops  with  it  to 
Constantinople,  who  chose  to  deliver  it  to  him 
while  he  was  assisting  at  Divine  service,  in 
the  great  church,  with  his  clergy,  and  many 
persons  of  distinction  belonging  to  the  court. 
His  view  in  this  was  to  render  their  legation 
the  more  solemn,  and  thereby  alarm  the  popu- 
lace, who  hitherto  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
quarrel.  "With  Celestine's  letter  they  deli- 
vered to  him  one  from  Cyril,  peremptorily  re- 
quiring him  to  retract  his  errors,  to  confirm 
his  retraction  with  a  solemn  oath,  and  publicly 
to  anathematize  twelve  propositions  contained 
in  the  letter,  and  extracted  out  of  his  works. 
Cyril  lei  him  know,  that  if  he  did  not  comply 
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with  his  demand,  before  the  time  fixed  by 
Celestine  was  expired,  he  would  take  care  to 
have  the  sentence  of  the  western  bishops  ex- 
ecuted with  the  utmost  rigor  and  severity. 
Nestorius  received  the  letters,  and  desired  the 
legates  to  meet  him  the  next  day  at  his  own 
house ;  but  when  they  came,  he  did  not  ad 
mit  them  ;  nor  did  he  return  any  answer  either 
to  Celestine  or  Cyril.  However,  in  a  sermon 
which  he  preached  six  days  after,  that  is,  on 
Saturday,  the  13lh  of  December,  he  declared, 
that,  to  maintain  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  church,  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  dis- 
pute, which  might  be  attended  with  greater 
evils  than  his  enemies  seemed  to  be  aware  of, 
he  was  ready  to  grant  the  title  of  "  Mother  of 
God"  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  "  provided  nothing 
else  was  thereby  meant,  but  that  the  man 
born  of  her  was  united  to  the  Divinity.'" 
This  sermon,  and  another  which  he  preached 
the  next  day,  the  14th  of  December,  on  the 
same  subject,  he  sent  to  John,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch, one  of  the  most  eminent  prelates  both 
for  piety  and  learning  at  that  time  in  the 
church.  John  perused  them  with  great  at- 
tention, and  finding  nothing  in  them  that  was 
not,  in  his  opinion,  entirely  agreeable  to  the 
catholic  doctrine,  he  concluded  the  present 
dispute  to  be  happily  ended.  But  Cyril  was 
not  yet  satisfied  ;  he  peremptorily  required 
Nestorius  to  anathematize  the  twelve  propo- 
sitions which  I  have  mentioned  above ;  and 
to  anathematize  them  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  of  almost  all  the 
bishops  of  his  patriarchate,  anathematizing 
the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  approving  that 
of  the  Apollinarists,  which  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  church.  For  Cyril,  in  com- 
bating the  distinction  maintained  by  Nesto- 
rius between  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  seemed 
to  have  run  headlong  into  the  opposite  doc- 
trine confounding  the  two  natures  ;  insomuch 
that  John  of  Antioch  thought  himself  not  only 
obliged  to  warn  his  colleagues  in  the  east,  by 
a  circular  letter,  against  such  impious  doc- 
trines, but  to  cause  them  to  be  confuted  in 
writing,  by  two  of  the  most  learned  prelates 
of  his  patriarchate.^  They  were  answered 
by  Cyril,  incapable  of  yielding,  or  even  giving 
up  a  cause,  which  he  had  once  undertaken  to 
defend.  Thus  a  new  quarrel  broke  out  be- 
tween Cyril  and  the  bishops  of  the  patriarch- 
ate of  Antioch,  of  which  it  is  foreign  to  my 
purpose  to  give  here  an  account. 

Nestorius.  foreseeing  the  storm  that  the  dis- 
pute between  him  and  Cyril  was  likely  to 
raise  in  the  church,  had,  in  order  to  prevent 
it.  applied  to  the  emperor  Theodosius  for  the 
assembling  an  oecumenical  council,  even  be- 
fore he  received  the  letters  of  Celestine  and 
Cyril,  which  I  have  mentioned  above ;  and, 
upon  his  application,  the  emperor  had  su;a- 
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moned  a  council  to  meet  at  Ephesus  by  Whit- 
suntide of  the  following  year,  431.  The  let- 
ter, which  Theodosius  wrote  on  that  occasion, 
was  dated  the  19th  of  November,  430,  and 
addressed  to  all  the  metropolitans,  who  were 
thereby  enjoined  to  attend  at  the  place  and 
time  appointed,  and  bring  with  them  such  of 
their  sutiragans  as  might  be  well  spared  from 
the  service  of  the  churches  in  their  respective 
provinces.  Besides  the  circular  letter  to  all  me- 
tropolitans in  common,  Theodosius  wrote  to 
Cyril  in  particular,  to  let  him  know  that  he 
looked  upon  him  as  the  sole  author  of  the  pre- 
sent disturbances,  and  therefore  expected  that 
he  would  not  fail  to  attend  the  council  at  the 
time  appointed  ;  that  from  him  he  would  admit 
of  no  excuse;  that  his  punctual  compliance  with 
the  present  order  was  the  only  means  of  re- 
gaining his  favor,  and  inclining  him  to  think 
that  it  was  not  any  private  pique,  or  animo- 
sity, but  a  persuasion  that  he  was  defending 
the  truth,  which  had  prompted  him  to  act,  as 
he  had  hitherto  done,  so  contrary  to  all  the 
rules  of  modesty  and  discretion.  In  the  same 
letter  he  reproaches  Cyril,  and  in  the  sharpest 
terms,  with  pride,  arrogance,  and  presump- 
tion ;  and  even  charges  him  with  having  at- 
tempted to  sow  division  in  the  imperial  fami- 
ly. l!ut  this  charge  was  groimdiess,  having 
no  other  foundation,  but  Cyril's  having  writ- 
ten apart  to  Pulcheria  and  her  sisters,  which 
the  emperor  supposed  to  have  been  done  with 
a  design  to  raise  a  misunderstanding  between 
him  and  them.' 

The  council  met  at  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed, pursuant  to  the  emperor's  orders. 
But  every  thing  was  transacted  in  that  assem- 
bly so  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  justice,  and 
even  of  decency,  with  so  much  prejudice  and 
animosity,  that  they  seemed  to  be  all  actuated 
by  the  spirit  of  Cyril,  and  to  have  met  with 
no  other  view  than  to  gratify  his  private  pas- 
sion and  revenge.  Cyril  presided,  who  was 
the  party  concerned,  and  the  avowed  enemy 
of  Nestorius.  They  began  their  sessions  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  .John  of  Antioch,  and  the 
bishops  of  that  patriarchate,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  favor  Nestorius,  though  they  had 
certain  intelligenco  of  their  being  within  a  few 
days'  journey  of  Ephesus ;  nay,  they  would 
not  even  wait  for  the  pope's  legates,  and  a 
good  number  of  bishops  who  were  coming 
from  Italy,  and  the  Island  of  Sicily.  Nesto- 
rius and  count  Candidianus,  whom  the  em])e- 
ror  had  sent  to  assist  at  the  council  in  his 
name,  earnestly  begged  thorn  to  put  oft"  the 
sessions  only  for  four  days  longer,  assuring 
them  that  .lolin  and  his  suffragans  wotild 
reach  Epiiosus  within  tliat  time.  But  all  in 
vain  :  they  were  determined  to  condemn  Nes- 
torius, light  or  wrong ;  and  therefore  could 
by  no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  those  who,  they  apprehended,  would 


oppose,  and  perhaps  might  entirely  defeat  the 
end  for  which  alone  they  seemed  to  believe 
they  had  been  assembled.  Nestorius  was 
summoned  to  appear  the  very  next  day,  and 
clear  himself  bei'ore  the  council  of  the  impious 
doctrine  with  which  he  was  charged.  He  re- 
fused to  comply  till  the  orientals,  that  is,  those 
of  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  were  arrived  ; 
and,  upon  that  refusal,  the-council  met  very 
early  next  morning,  read  all  his  letters  and 
homilies,  condemned  the  doctrine  they  con- 
tained, approved  the  doctrine  of  Cyril,  whose 
letters  were  likewise  read  ;  and  closed  this 
very  remarkable  session  with  pronouncing 
sentence  of  deposition  and  excommunication 
against  Nestorius,  in  the  following  terms : 
"  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  against  whom  the 
most  wicked  Nestorius  has  levelled  his  blas- 
phemies, declares  him,  by  the  mouth  of  this 
council,  deprived  of  the  episcopal  dignity, 
and  cut  off"  from  the  communion  of  the  epis- 
copal order."'  This  sentence  was  signed  by 
all  the  bishops  who  were  present,  pasted  up 
in  the  most  public  places  of  Ephesus,  and  noti- 
fied to  all  the  inhabitants  by  the  criers  of  the 
city.  It  was  no  sooner  known  than  the  whole 
city  resounded  with  loud  shouts  of  joy,  the 
streets  were  illuminated,  and  the  people, 
crowding  to  the  church  where  the  council  was 
held,  attended  the  bishops  with  lighted  torches 
in  their  hands,  and  great  acclamations,  to 
their  respective  habitations,  the  women  walk- 
ing before  them,  and  burning  perfumes.'^  It 
had  been  as  dangerous  for  Nestorius  to  show 
himself  in  Ephesus,  at  this  juncture,  as  it  was 
formerly  for  St.  Paul,  the  Ephesians  being  no 
less  devoted  now  to  the  Virgin  Mary  tiian 
they  were  in  the  apostle's  time  to  their  great 
Diana,  and  their  superstition  no  less  mischiev- 
ous, though  the  object  was  changed.  The 
Virgin  Mary  was  the  patroness  of  Ephesus, 
the  Ephesians  believing  then  that  they  pos- 
sessed her  body.  But  it  is  now  believed  by 
the  church  of  Rome,  that  she  was  taken  up, 
soul  and  body,  into  Heaven,  and  the  festival 
of  her  assumption  is  kept  with  great  solem- 
nity on  the  15th  of  August,  being  preceded  by 
a  vigil  or  fast.  The  council  took  care  to  ac- 
quaint Nestorius  with  the  sentence  which  they 
had  pronounced  against  him;  and  the  note 
which  they  wrote  to  him  on  that  occasion 
siiows  too  plainly,  that  they  were  swayed  in 
all  they  did  by  passion  alone.  For  the  note 
was  thus  directed:  "To  Nestorius,  a  second 
.Iudas."3 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  ancients 
Gfive  us  of  the  first  oecumenical  council  of 
Ephesus,  one  of  the  four,  which  Gregory  the 
Great  received  with  as  much  veneration  as 
the  four  gospels.''  But  notwithstanding  his 
authority,  we  may,  perhaps,  with  more  truth, 
apply  to  this  coimcil  than  to  any  other  what 
Nazianzen  wrote  of  the  councils  of  his  time  ; 


Liberat.  c.  4.  Concil.  t.  3.  p. 
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namely,  "  that  he  had  never  seen  an  assembly 
of  bishops  that  ended  well ;  that,  by  as- 
sembling, they  had  always  heightened  rather 
than  cured  the  evil ;  that  in  such  assemblies, 
passion,  jealousy,  prejudice,  envy,  the  desire 
of  victory  generally  prevailed  ;  and  that  those 
who  took  upon  them  to  judge  others,  were, 
generally  speaking,  swayed  by  some  private 
grudge,  their  zeal  being  owing  more  to  the 
ill  will  which  they  bore  to  the  criminals,  than 
the  aversion  which  they  had  to  their  crimes.' 
As  to  the  present  assembly,  it  may  be  justly 
questioned  whether  it  deserves  the  name  of 
a  council,  or  ought  not  rather  to  be  styled  a 
seditious  and  tumultuary  conventicle  of  men, 
asseml)led  with  no  other  view  but  to  revenge 
the  private  quarrel  of  their  head  and  leader. 
For  they  met  against  the  will  of  the  imperial 
commissioner,  count  Candidianus,  who  re- 
presented the  person  of  the  emperor;  nay, 
upon  his  acquainting  them  that  it  was  the 
will  of  the  emperor  they  should  wait  the  ar- 
rival of  the  oriental  and  western  bishops,  they 
drove  him  by  force  out  of  the  assembly. 
Candidianus,  seeing  the  emperor's  orders  thus 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  riotous  bishops, 
entered  a  protest  against  their  proceedings, 
and  declared  them  null.  This  protest  was 
addressed,  "  To  Cyril,  and  the  bishops  as- 
sembled with  him."^  Nestorius  likewise, 
seven  bishops  who  were  assembled  with  him, 
and  sixty-eight  more,  all  protested  against 
the  meeting  of  the  council  till  the  arrival  of 
the  orientals :  so  that  seventy-six  bishops, 
who  were  then  actually  in  Ephesus,  protested 
against,  and  absented  themselves  from  the 
council.  As,  therefore,  neither  the  orientals 
nor  the  western  bishops  were  yet  come,  the 
assembly  was  composed  only  of  Egyptians 
and  Asiatics,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to 
Cyril.  But  how  irregular  soever  their  meet- 
ing was,  their  method  of  acting,  after  they 
met,  was  no  less  irregular.  Cyril,  who  was 
the  party  concerned,  and  the  avowed  enemy 
of  Nestorius,  received  the  depositions  against 
him,  examined  the  witnesses,  gave  what 
explication  he  pleased  to  his  words,  and 
delivered  his  opinion  the  first;  which  was 
acting  in  open  contradiction  to  the  known 
laws  of  justice  and  religion.  In  the  first 
session,  several  things  were  transacted,  that 
might  have  given  full  employment  for  several 
sessions.  How  could  they  examine,  in  so 
short  a  time,  the  twelve  propositions  which 
Cyril  required  Nestorius  to  anathematize, 
propositions  that  were  capable  of  so  many 
different  interpretations,  that  were  afterwards 
so  differently  interpreted,  and  occasioned  end- 
less quarrels  and  disputes,  some  admitting 
them  as  catholic,  and  rejecting  the  opposite 
propositions  as  heretical;  olhers  admitting 
the  opposite  propositions  as  catholic,  and  re- 
jecting them  as  heretical,  without  being  able 


to  agree  in  any  thing  else  but  in  anathematiz- 
ing and  cursing  each  other  1  How  could 
they  compare  the  many  passages  out  of  the 
homilies  of  Nestorius,  with  the  different  con- 
texts, in  order  to  find  out  his  true  meaning  I 
To  examine  so  many  different  propositions, 
all  relating  to  a  subject  above  our  comprehen- 
sion, and  in  terms  hardly  intelligible  to  the 
most  speculative  understanding,  to  declare 
which  were  heterodox,  and  which  orthodox, 
which  were  agreeable,  and  which  disagreea- 
ble, to  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  (for  the 
scripture  was  out  of  the  question)  and  all  this 
in  a  few  hours,  was,  it  must  be  owned,  a 
most  wondrous  performance.  But  the  orien- 
tals were  at  hand  :  John  of  Antioch  was  a 
man  of  great  credit :  it  was  apprehended  that 
the  many  bishops  who  were  then  in  Ephesus, 
and  had  absented  themselves  from  the  coun- 
cil, might  join  him,  and  he  Nestorius.  De- 
spatch was  therefore  to  be  used,  and  the 
business  of  many  sessions  transacted  in  one, 
that  Cyril  might  have  his  full  revenge  before 
their  arrival. 

It  was  in  this  light  that  the  conduct  of 
Cyril  and  the  other  bishops  appeared  to  St. 
Isidore  of  Pelusium,  a  prelate  of  great  learn- 
ing and  sagacity,  and  one  who  professed  a 
particular  friendship  for  Cyril.  For,  being 
informed  of  what  had  passed  at  Ephesus,  he 
was  so  shocked  at  the  conduct  of  his  friend, 
that  he  could  not  help  censuring  it  with  great 
severity.  "Your  conduct,"  said  he,  in  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  him,  "  and  the  tragedy  which 
you  have  lately  acted  at  Ephesus,  are  matter 
of  great  surprise  to  some,  and  diversion  to 
others.  It  is  publicly  said,  that  you  sought 
only  to  be  revenged  on  your  enemies,  and 
that  you  have  therein  imitated  your  uncle 
Theophilus  ;  and,  indeed,  though  the  persons 
accused  may  he  different,  the  conduct  of  the 
accusers  is  the  same.  You  had  better  have 
continued  quiet,  than  revenge  your  private  in- 
juries at  the  expense  of  the  public  peace,  and 
tranquillity  of  the  church,  by  sowing  dissen- 
sions among  her  members,  under  the  color  of 
piety  and  religion."'  Theophilus,  whom  Isi- 
dore mentions  in  his  letter,  was  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  uncle  to  Cyril,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  faction  that  deposed  Chrysostom.^ 

Five  days  after  the  deposition  of  Nestorius, 
John  of  Antioch  and  the  orientals  arrived  ; 
and  great  was  their  surprise,  when  they  were 
informed  by  count  Candidianus,  who  came  to 
wait  on  them,  of  what  had  passed.  John  had 
always  advised  Nestorius  to  allow  the  title 
of  "mother  of  God"  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  for 
the  sake  of  peace ;  but  could  not  think  him  a 
heretic  for  disputing  it.  But  as  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Cyril,  he  looked  upon  it  as  rank  Apol- 
linarism;  and,  as  such,  had  caused  it  to  be 
confuted.  No  wonder,  therefore,  if,  upon  hear- 
ing that  the  doctrine  of  Cyril  had  been  de- 


'  Naz.  ep.  55. 
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The  orientals  insist  upon  the  points  that  had  been  so  hastily  decided,  to  be  examined  anew.  Which  being  re- 
fused by  t'yiil,  they  assemble  apart.  The  two  councils  anathamatize  and  e.Tcommunicate  one  another.  Both 
recur  to  ili,j  emperor.  He  approves  the  deposition  of  Nestorius,  Cyril,  and  Meiiinon.  All  three  arrested  by 
the  emperor's  order,  who  endeavors,  in  vain,  to  reconcile  the  bishops.  He  orders  both  councils  to  send  a 
ctriain  iiumhpr  of  deputies  to  Constantinople.  He  hears  them  at  Chalcedon.  Is,  at  first,  favorable  to  thfl 
orientals  and  Nestorius;  but  afterwards  declares  against  them. 


clared  catholic,  that  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius 
had  been  condemned  as  heretical,  and  he  ex- 
communicated and  deposed  for  holding  it,  he 
insisted,  as  he  did,  upon  their  agreeing  to 
have  those  points  examined  anew,  and  more 
maturely,  before  he  would  assist  at  the  coun- 
cil.    This  demand  he  thought  the  more  rea- 
sonable, as  Cyril  had  assured  him,  by  a  letter 
dated  but  two  days  before  the  meeting  of  the 
council,  that  they  should  not  meet  till  his  ar- 
rival.    But  Cyril,  as  we  may  well  imagine, 
would  by  no  means  consent  to  it ;  which  so 
provoked  John,  that,  after  several  expostula- 
tory  letters  between  him  and  Cyril,  he  assem- 
bled, at  last,  his  orientals  apart,  and,  with 
them,  such  as  adhered  to  him,  about  fifty  in 
all.     In  this  new  council,  the  proceedings  of 
the  other  were  examined  ;  and,  being  found 
repugiiant  to  the  canons,  and  owing  merely  to 
lancor  and  passion,  they  were,  by  the  whole 
assembly,  with  one  voice,  declared  null.  The 
orientals  did  not  stop  here  ;  but,  after  a  strict 
examination  of  the  doctrine  of  Cyril,  they  de- 
clared it  heretical ;  and,  in  virtue  of  that  decla- 
ration, pronounced  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion and  deposition  against  him,  against  Mem- 
non,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  a  zealous  stickler  for 
his  doctrine,  and  against  all  the  bishops  who 
should  communicate  with  either,  till  they  had 
publicly  retracted  their  errors.  The  blow  was 
soon  returned  by  Cyril,  and  those  who  sided 
with  him  ;  the  orientals  were  all  declared  Nes- 
torians,  and,  with  Nestorius,  deposed,  excom- 
muriicated,  anathematized.     War  being  thus 
declared  between  the  two  councils,  expresses 
were  immediately  despatched  by  both,  to  the 
emperor,  and  their  friends  at  court;  for  they 
were  both  sensible,  that  the  doctrine  of  those, 
who  had  most  friends  there,  would,  in   the 
end,  prove  the  most  orthodox.     The  emperor 
read,  with  great  attention,  the  accounts  trans- 
mitted  to   him  by  both  parties,   and   would 
have  approved  and  confirmed  the  proceedings 
of  the  orientals,  had  he  not  been  diverted  from 
it,  first  by  his  physician,  named  John,  and 
afterwards  by  Acacius,  bishop  of  Bercsa,  who 
happened  to  be  then  at  court.     For  the  pre- 
sent Theodosius  contented  himself  with  ap- 
proving the  deposition  of  Nestorius,  of  Cyril, 
and  of  Memnon,  who,  he  said,  well  deserved 
such  a  punishment,  as  being  the  chief  authors 
of  the  present  disturbances  ;  "  For,  as  to  their 
faith,  (he  added,)  I  believe  they  are  all  three 
alike  orthodox."   Which  was  true  ;  and  more 
than  both  councils  had  been  able  to  find  out. 
The  emperor,  having  taken  this  resolution, 
despatched  count  John  to  Ephesus,  with  or- 
ders to  drive  the  three  incendiaries,  Nestorius, 
Cyril,  and  Memnon,  out  of  the  city,  and  per- 
suade the  bishops  to  assemble  in  one  council. 
Count  John,  soon  after  his  arrival,  caused  the 
three  bishops  to  be  arrested  and  confined  ;  but 
could  by  no  means  bring  about  an  accommo- 


dation between  the  two  parties ;  the  orientals 
obstinately  refusing  to  communicate  with  the 
friends  of  Cyril,  till  they  had  anathematized 
his  doctrine ;  and  his  friends  no  less  obstinately 
requiring  the  orientals  to  anathematize  the 
doctrine  of  Nestorius,  before  they  would  com- 
municate with  them  ;  so  that  John  was  obliged 
in  the  end,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  he 
took,  to  acquaint  the  emperor,  that  he  had 
found  the  minds  of  the  bishops  so  soured  and 
exasperated  against  one  another,  that  it  was 
impossible  ever  to  reconcile  them.  The  em- 
peror, upon  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  despatched 
an  order  to  both  councils,  enjoining  them  to 
send  a  certain  number  of  deputies,  both  the 
same  number,  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
proposed  to  have  the  points  in  dispute  impar- 
tially examined.  In  compliance  with  this 
order,  the  two  councils  sent  each  eight  depu- 
ties, who  immediately  set  out,  with  proper  in- 
structions, for  Constantinople ;  but,  arriving 
at  Chalcedon,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  they  were  stopped  there  by  an  order 
from  the  emperor,  it  not  being  thought  safe 
for  the  orientals  to  enter  Constantinople,  the 
monks,  who  were  very  numerous  in  that  city, 
having  prejudiced  the  populace  against  them. 
They  arrived  at  Chalcedon  in  the  latter  end 
of  August;  and,  on  the  4th  of  September,  the 
emperor  came  to  the  palace  of  Ruffinus,  in 
that  neighborhood,  and  there  heard  both  par- 
ties, with  great  patience.  He  was,  at  first, 
so  favorable  to  the  orientals,  that  they  thought 
themselves  sure  of  victory ;  and  even  wrote 
to  their  friends  at  Ephesus,  desiring  them  to 
thank  hirn  for  the  kindness  he  had  shown 
them.  But,  to  their  great  surprise,  the  face 
of  affairs  changed  at  once.  They  had  been 
already  admitted  four  times  to  the  emperor's 
presence,  and  heard  by  him  with  much  kind- 
ness:  but,  in  the  fifth  audience,  which  they 
thought  would  complete  their  triumph,  the 
emperor,  after  receiving  them  with  great  cool- 
ness, told  them,  abruptly,  that  they  had  bet- 
ter admit  both  Memnon  and  Cyril  to  their 
communion,  and  abandon  the  defence  of 
Nestorius.  They  were  thunderstruck  with 
such  a  proposal,  and  strongly  remonstrated 
against  it.  But  Theodosius,  deaf  to  their  re- 
monstrances, returned  the  next  day  to  Con- 
stantinople, carrying  with  him  the  deputies 
of  the  adverse  party,  in  order  to  have  a  new 
bishop  ordained  by  them,  in  the  room  of  Nes- 
torius. Soon  after  his  return,  he  issued  an 
edict,  declarinsj  Nestorius  justly  deposed,  re- 
instating Cyril  and  Memnon  in  their  sees, 
and  giving  all  the  other  bishops  leave  to  re- 
turn to  their  respective  churches,  they  being 
all  alike  orthodox.'  This  was  declaring  the 
council  dissolved ;  and  it  was  dissolved  ac- 
cordingly; but  the  disturbances  which  it  oc- 

<  Concil.  t.   3.  p.  727—730.    Cotel.  Monum.  Eccl. 
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To  what  this  clianfie  was  owing.  Cyril  did  not  preside  as  the  pope's  legate.  The  council  assembled  witt- 
oiit  the  approbation  of  the  pope.  The  whole  dispute  about  words.  Nestorianism  an  imaginary  heresy . 
Nestorius  and  Cyril  agree  in  the  substance. 

casioned,  were  not  composed  till  many  years 
after. 

The  sudden  change  in  the  emperor,  with 
respect  to  the  orientals,  is  ascribed  by  Acacius, 
bishop  of  Ceraja,  to  the  gold  that  Cyril  caused 
to  be  prodigally  distributed,  on  this  occasion, 
among  the  courtiers.  For  Acacius  writes,  tliat 
one  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  court,  by  name  Scho-  , 
lasticus,  dying  possessed  of  great  wealth,  the 
emperor  found  a  note  among  his  papers,  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  large  sums  remitted 
to  him  by  Paul,  Cyril's  nephew,  in  Cyril's 
name.'  It  is  true,  we  are  not  bound  to  give 
credit  to  Acacius,  as  Du  Pin  observes.  But  in 
what  other  manner  can  we  account  for  so  sud- 
den a  change,  for  such  an  inconsistent  method 
of  acting "?  The  emperor  thinks  both  parties 
equally  orthodox,  and  yet  declares  Nestorius 
justly  deposed,  and  restores  Cyril  and  Mem- 
non  to  their  sees  ;  and  that  soon  after  he  had 
appeared  more  favorable  to  the  friends  of 
Nestorius  than  to  those  of  Cyril.  To  what 
else  could  this  be  owing,  if  it  was  not  the  ef- 
fect of  bribery  1 

The  pope's  legates,  namely,  Arcadius,  Pro- 
jectus,  and  Philippus,  the  two  former  bishops, 
and  the  latter  a  presbyter,  did  not  arrive  at 
Ephesus  till  some  time  after  the  condemna- 
tion of  Nestorius  ;  but  they  signed  the  judg- 
ment that  had  been  given  against  him,  being 
directed  by  Celestine  to  agree  in  all  things 
with  Cyril.  Cyril  presided  as  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  the  first  see  after  that  of  Rome. 
While  he  was  absent,  Juvenal,  bishop  of  Je- 
rusalem, supplied  his  room;  a  plain  proof, 
that  he  did  not  preside  as  the  pope's  legate  ; 
for  if  he  had,  his  room  could  not  have  been 
supplied  by  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  but  by 
them.  Besides,  if  Cyril  had  been  vested  with 
the  ciiaracter  of  the  pope's  legate,  what  occa- 
sion had  there  been  to  send  three  more  ■?  Bel- 
larmine  and  Baronius  both  allow  this  council 
to  have  been  assembled  by  the  emperor ;  but 
with  the  previous  approbation,  say  they,  and 
by  the  advice  of,  Celestine.  That  the  coun- 
cil was  convened  by  the  emperor,  is  past  all 
doubt,  it  being  said,  and  repeated  above  twenty 
times  in  the  acts,  that  "  they  were  assembled 
by  the  will  of  the  most  religious  emperors." 
But  of  Celestine  not  the  least  menti(m  is  ever 
made  by  any  of  the  fathers,  not  even  by  Cyril. 
The  above-mentioned  writers  found  their  asser- 
tion on  a  letter  of  St.  Austin,  and  on  the  acts 
of  St.  Petronius.  But  both  these  pieces  are 
now  universally  rejected  as  supposititious. 

As  to  the  dispute,  which  occasioned  the 
assembling  of  this  council,  the  contending 
parties  seem  to  have  agreed  in  the  substance, 
and  to  have  only  quarrelled  about  words  :  at 
least  the  emperor  thought  so,  as  I  have  ob- 
served above;  and,  what  is  more,  Nestorius 
himself.  For  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Celestine,  acquainting  him  with  the  resolution 
Theodosius  had  taken  of  assemblintf  a  coun- 


cil, he  only  told  him,  that  it  was  for  some 
important  affairs  of  the  church  ;  adding,  that 
as  to  the  dispute  between  him  and  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  such 
mighty  moment,  as  to  require  the  decision  of 
an  oecumenical  council.  And  truly  both 
Nestorius  and  Cyril,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  their  own  words,  acknowledged  one  per- 
son in  Christ,  and  two  natures,  the  natures 
distinct,  but  inseparably  united  ;  which  was 
the  catholic  belief.  Now  the  subject  of  the 
dispute  was,  whether,  in  virtue  of  that  union 
between  the  human  and  divine  nature,  the 
properties  of  the  former  might,  or  might  not, 
be  ascribed  to  God,  and  those  of  the  latter  to 
man.  The  negative  was  maintained  by  Nes- 
torius, and  the  affirmative  by  Cyril ;  the  one 
rejecting  as  blasphemous,  and  the  other  ad- 
mitting as  orthodox,  the  following  expres- 
sions :  "  God  was  born,  God  suffered,  God 
died,  Mary  was  the  mother  of  God ;"  which 
was  plainly  disputing  about  words  onlj',  or 
expressions.  It  is  true,  Cyril  charged  Nesto- 
rius with  the  doctrine  of  Paul  of  Samosata, 
for  rejecting  them  ;  and  Nestorius,  Cyril  with 
that  of  Appolinaris,  for  admitting  them  ;  but 
neither  owned  the  tenets  that  were  by  the 
other  ascribed  to  him  :  so  that  Cyril  was  only 
a  heretic  of  Nestorius'  making,  and  Nestorius 
of  Cyril's :  Nestorius  acknowledged  a  real 
union  between  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  and 
Cyril  a  real  distinction.  But  they  did  not, 
and,  perhaps,  when  they  were  once  warmed 
with  disputing,  would  not,  understand  each 
other.  "  Nestorianism,"  says  a  modern  Ro- 
man catholic  writer,!  a  jg  but  an  imaginary 
heresy.  Had  Nestorius  and  St.  Cyril  under- 
stood one  another,  they  had  agreed,  and  pre- 
vented the  scandal  which  their  quarrelling 
brought  on  the  church.  Birtthe  Greeks  have 
always  been  great  disputants  ;  and  it  was  by 
them  that  most  of  the  first  heresies  were 
broached.  The  subject  of  their  disputes  was, 
generally  speaking,  some  metaphysical  specu- 
lation :  and  their  method  of  handling  it  arrant 
chicanery.  From  equivocal  terms,  they  drew 
false  inferences,  and  from  inferences  passed 
to  injuries.  Thus  they  became  irreconcilable 
enemies,  and,  forgetting  truth,  fought  only  to 
hurt  one  another.  Had  they  but  cooly  ex- 
plained their  thoughts,  they  had  found  that  in 
most  cases  no  room  was  left,  on  either  side, 
for  the  imputation  of  heresy." 

In  the  present  dispute,  Cyril,  the  more  to 
oppose,  or  rather  to  provoke,  Nestorius,  af- 
fected to  use,  on  all  occasions,  not  only  the 
expressions,  which  I  have  mentioned  above, 
but  others  that  seem  to  involve  a  still  more 
apparent  contradiction  :  namely,  "  The  Eter- 
nal was  born  in  time,  the  impassible  suffered, 
the  immortal  died,  life  died."  At  these  ex- 
pressions the  orientals  were  no  less  shockec! 
than   Nestorius;    and    therefore    separating 


>  Lup.  divers,  ep.  c.  41. 
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VV'hai  meant  by  the  communication  of  Idioms.  The  expressions  of  Nestoiius  more  proper  tlian  those  of  Cyril. 
A  paniciilar  reason  for  rejecting  the  title  of ''mother  of  God."  Tlie  fate  of  JVestoriiis.  lie  is  ordered  to  return 
to  his  monastery. 


themselves  from  the  communion  of  Cyril, 
whom  they  concluded  to  have  fallen  into  the 
errors  of  Apollinaris,  they  insisted  upon  his 
either  condemning  or  explaining  the  expres- 
sions he  used,  before  they  would  admit  him 
to  llieir  communion,  or  any,  who  communi- 
rated  with  him.  He  chose  the  latter ;  and 
then  it  appeared,  that  they  had  been  all  fight- 
ing the  whole  time  in  the  dark  ;  for  by  those 
expressions  Cyril  meant  no  more,  than  that 
Christ,  who  was  God,  was  born,  suffered, 
and  died  ;  that  Mary  was  tlie  mother  of  Christ, 
who  was  God  ;  the  very  doctrine  and  expres- 
sions which  Nestorius  had  been  all  along 
contending  for,  and  Cyril  had  been  combating 
with  so  much  warmth.  But  Nestorius  was 
already  deposed  by  the  faction  of  Cyril,  and 
Maximus  chosen  and  ordained  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople in  his  room. 

The  expressions  of  Cyril  were  approved  by 
the  council  of  Ephesus,  and  have  therefore 
been  adopted  by  the  church  of  Rome.  But 
her  sclioolmen,  well  apprised  of  the  objections 
to  which  they  are  liable,  to  excuse  them  from 
blasphemy,  have  been  obliged  to  recur  to 
what  they  call  a  "communication  of  idioms," 
in  virtue  of  which  the  properties  of  both  na- 
tures, say  they,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  "  hy- 
postasis," or  person  in  whom  both  natures 
were  united.  Thus  we  may  say,  according 
to  them,  "  God  was  born,  God  suffered,"  be- 
cause the  person,  who  was  God,  "  was  born, 
and  suffered."  Thus  indeed  they  excuse  the 
expressions  of  Cyril  from  blasphemy  :  but 
still  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  expressions 
used  by  Nestorius,  "Christ  was  born,  Christ 
suffered,  Christ  died,"  were  at  least  far  more 
proper.  For,  after  all,  this  "communication 
of  idioms"  is,  in  fact,  nothing  else  but  a 
rhetorical  figure  :  so  that  Cyril  spoke  like  an 
orator,  and  Nestorius  like  a  philosopher: 
the  expressions  of  the  former  were,  in  a  strict 
sense,  false  and  blasphemous ;  those  of  the 
latter,  in  the  strictest  sense,  true  and  ortliodox. 
Tropes  and  figures  serve  only  to  disguise  the 
truth,  to  lead  men  into  errors,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  laid  aside  by  all  who  seriously 
inquire  after  truth,  or  explain  it  to  others.  I 
shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  if  by  a 
"communication  of  idioms"  the  properties 
of  the  human  and  Divine  nature  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  person,  in  whom  tliose  two 
natures  were  united  :  the  properties  of  the  body 
and  soul  might,  by  a  like  communication,  be 
ascribed  to  the  person,  in  whom  the  body 
and  soul  are  united  :  so  that  it  might  he  said, 
with  as  niu('h  propriety,  "  man  is  immortal, 
man  will  never  die,"  because  the  soul  is  im- 
mortal, and  will  never  die,  "as  God  was 
mortal,  God  died,"  because  the  humanity 
was  mortal  and  died.  The  case  is  parallel, 
and  the  "communication  of  idioms"  must 
justify  both  expressions,  or  neither. 

As  to  the  title  of  "  mother  of  God,"  to 
"^-hich  Nestorius  had  a  more  than  ordinary 


aversion,  he  seems  to  have  rejected  it  on  a 
particular  account ;  for  the  same  reason  that 
induced  Clement  XI.  to  suppress  the  title  of 
"  grandmother  of  God,"  which,  in  his  time, 
began  to  be  commonly  given  to  St.  Anne; 
namely,  because  "  it  was  offensive  to  pious 
ears  ;  piarum  aurium  offensiva."  If  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  was  the  mother,  St.  Anne  was,  as 
properly  speaking,  the  grandmother  of  God. 
Why  then  should  the  mother  be  robbed  of  so 
glorious  a  title,  while  tlie  daughter  is  suffered 
to  enjoy  it]  Why  should  Nestorius  be  deemed 
a  heretic  for  denying  it  to  the  daughter,  rather 
than  Clement  for  denying  it  to  the  mother,? 
The  one  was  as  offensive  to  the  ears  of  Ne- 
storius, as  the  other  could  possibly  be  to  the 
ears  of  Clement.  However,  the  former  did 
not  consult  his  ears  alone,  but  his  reason  too, 
as  has  been  shown  above ;  whereas  the  latter 
must  have  consulted  his  ears  only,  there  being 
no  shadow  of  reason,  why  the  one  title  should 
be  allowed,  and  not  the  other. 

As  for  Nestorius,  he  received  an  order  from 
the  emperor,  while  the  council  was  still  sit- 
ting, commanding  him  to  quit  Ephesus,  and 
retire  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Euprepius  in 
the  suburbs  of  Antioch,  where  he  had  led  a 
monastic  life  before  he  was  raised  to  the  see 
of  Constantinople.  This  order  he  received 
with  great  joy,  having  often  declared,  that  he 
wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  spend  his 
life  in  solitude  and  retirement,  far  from  the 
troubles  that  threatened  the  church.'  In  the 
letter,  which  he  wrote  to  Antiochus,  the  prae- 
fectus  prastorio,  by  whom  the  emperor's  order 
was  communicated  to  him,  he  told  him,  that 
to  be  thus  deposed,  for  standing  up  in  defence 
of  the  orthodox  faith,  was  a  greater  honor 
than  he  had  ever  presumed  to  aspire  to,  or 
hoped  to  attain.  The  only  favor  he  begofed 
of  Antiochus  was,  that  he  would  employ  his 
whole  interest  at  court,  in  order  to  obtain 
public  letters  of  the  emperor,  that  might  be 
read  in  all  the  churches,  condemning  the  doc- 
trine of  Cyril.2  The  followinsf  year,  432, 
Celestine  wrote  a  very  pressing  letter  to  The- 
odosius,  dated  tlie  15th  of  March,  conjuring 
him,  as  he  tendered  the  purity  of  the  faith,  to 
confine  Nestorius  to  some  uninhaiiited  place, 
where  it  might  not  be  in  his  power  to  infect 
others  with  his  pestilential  doctrine  ;  which 
was  begging  the  emperor  to  drive  liim  out, 
like  a  wild  beast,  from  human  society,  to  pe- 
ri.sh  in  a  desert.  He  wrote,  at  (he  same  time, 
a  circular  letter  to  the  bishops  in  those  parts, 
exhorting  them  to  second  him  with  all  their 
power  and  interest  at  court.^  Thoodosius, 
hearkening  only  to  the  impulses  of  his  own 
good  nature,  withstood  all  the  solicitations  of 
Nestorius'  enemies  for  fotir  years.  But,  in 
the  end,  being  made  to  believe,  that  by  show- 
ing mercy  to  such  an  obstinate  heretic,  he 
rendered   himself  unworthy  of  mercy;   and 


>  Evae.  1.  1.  c.  7.  Concil.  t.  3.  p.  744. 

a  Concil.  app.  p.  108.         »  Concil.  1.  3.  p.  1070,  1071. 
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Nestorius  is  banished  into  Arabia,  at  the  request  of  Celestine,  anil  the  bishops  of  his  party.  His  books  for- 
bidden, and  ordered  to  be  burnt.  Is  frequently  removed  from  one  place  to  another.  Treated  with  great 
barbarity.     His  death.     Nestorius  himself  a  cruel  persecutor. 


that  to  treat  him  with  severity  was  the  most 
effectual  means  of  drawing-  down  the  bless- 
ings of  Heaven  upon  himself,  and  the  empire; 
his  good  nature  yielded,  and  he  issued  an 
order,  addressed  to  Isidore,  then  the  prfefectus 
preetorio,  enjoininor  him  to  cause  Nestorius  to 
be  conveyed  to  Petra  in  Arabia,  to  end  his 
days  there,  by  way  of  atonement  for  the  mis- 
chief he  had  done.  With  him  were  banished, 
to  the  same  place,  count  Irenasus,  his  great 
friend  and  protector,  and  Photius,  a  presbyter 
of  Constantinople,  who  had  written  in  his 
defence  against  Cyril.'  The  same  year  the 
emperor  issued  an  edict,  dated  the  30th  of 
July,  commanding  the  disciples  of  Nestorius 
to  be  called  Simonians;(*)  his  books  to  be 
every  where  sought  for,  and  publicly  burned  ; 
and  all  persons,  in  whose  possession  they 
were,  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  magistrates. 
By  the  same  edict  the  Nestorians  were  forbid- 
den to  hold  any  assemblies  in  the  cities,  vil- 
lages, or  in  the  fields,  and  the  places  were 
confiscated,  where  such  assemblies  should  be 
hfld,  as  well  as  the  estates  of  those  who 
should  frequent  them.^  This  edict  was  pub- 
lished both  in  Greek  and  in  Latin,  that  it 
might  be  understood  by  the  subjects  of  both 
empires. 

The  enemies  of  Nestorius  were  not  yet  sa- 
tisfied ;  they  thought  his  confinement  to  Petra 
too  mild  a  punishment;  and  therefore,  before 
he  had  been  long  there,  they  prevailed  upon 
the  emperor  to  remove  him  from  Petra  to 
Oasis,  in  the  deserts  between  Egypt  and  Li- 
bya, a  place  in  which  the  greatest  criminals 
were  usually  confined  in  those  days.*  He 
was  still  in  Oasis,  when  Socrates  wrote,  that 
is,  in  43!),'-  but  the  town  being  soon  after  sur- 
prised by  the  barbarians,  named  Blemmyes, 
he  was  carried  by  them  into  captivity,  but  set 
again  at  liberty,  and  even  informed  by  them, 
that  the  town  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  at- 
tacked anew  by  another  clan  of  barbarians. 
Upon  this  information  he  withdrew  to  the  city 
of  Panopolis,  and  immediately  acquainted  the 
governor  of  Thebais  with  the  motives  that 
had  induced  him  to  quit  the  place,  which  he 
had  been  confined  to  by  the  imperial  edict, 
entreating  his  highness  (celsitudinem  tuam) 
to  notify  them  to  the  emperor,  and  suffer  him 
to  continue  there  till  his  pleasure  was  known. 
But  the  governor  happened  to  be  a  zealous 
catholic,  or  rather  a  true  courtier ;  and  there- 
fore, without  waiting  for  the  emperor's  order. 


»  Concil.  ib.  p.  1058,  10.59.  &  ap.  p.  884. 

(♦]  The  emperor  ordered  them  to  be  so  called, 
merely  to  render  them  odious  ;  for  there  was  not  the 
least  affinity  between  the  heresy  of  Simon  the  magi- 
cian, and  the  doctrine  that  was  ascribed  to  Nestorius. 
In  this  Theodosiiis  followed  the  example  of  his  prede- 
cessor Conslantine,  who  to  disgrace  the  Arians,  and 
prejudice  the  populace  against  tiiem,  ordered  them  to 
be  called  Porphyrians.  For  when  a  man  was  once 
declared  a  heretic,  all  means  of  rendering  him  infa- 
mous were  deemed  just  and  lawful.  But  neither  edict 
ever  took  place. 

a  Cod.  Theod.  t.  6.  p.  190.  Concil.  t.  3.  p.  1200. 

s  Socr.  1.  7.  c.  31.  *  Idem.  ib. 


he  sent  a  band  of  soldiers  to  convey,  or  rather 
to  drag  him  to  Elephantine,  on  the  most  dis- 
tant borders  of  his  government.  This  the 
governor  seems  to  have  done  on  purpose  to 
destroy  him,  and  thereby  ingratiate  himself 
both  with  the  church  and  the  court.  For  the 
soldiers  he  employed  on  this  occasion,  were 
not  Romans,  but  barbarians;  and  when  they 
were  got  above  half  way  to  Elephantine,  they 
were  enjoined,  by  a  counter  order  from  him, 
to  bring  their  prisoner  back  to  Panopolis  with 
all  possible  expedition.  As  he  was  hurried 
on  by  the  merciless  barbarians,  notwithstand- 
ing his  old  age,  the  weakness  attending  it, 
and  the  hurts  he  received  i'rom  a  fall,  he  ar- 
rived at  Panopolis,  quite  spent,  and  so  worn 
out  with  the  fatigues  of  that  painful  journey, 
that  no  one  thought  he  could  outlive  it  many 
days.  But  the  governor  was  impatient  to 
hear  the  news  of  his  death  ;  and  therefore,  be- 
fore he  could  recruit  his  strength,  quite  ex- 
hausted by  this  journey,  he  obliged  him  to 
undertake  another,  ordering  him  to  repair, 
without  delay,  to  a  certain  place  within  the 
territory  of  Panopolis.  As  he  outlived  this 
journey  too,  the  governor,  bent  on  having  the 
merit  and  glory  of  destroying  the  pretended 
heresiarch,  ordered  him  immediately  to  under- 
take a  fourth ;  and  this  put  an  end  to  all  his 
troubles.  For  nature  sinking  under  the  fa- 
tigues he  was  forced  to  undergo,  without 
intermission  or  respite,  his  strength  quite 
failed  him,  and  he  died.'(*) 

Such  were  the  suflFerings,  such  was  the  end, 
of  the  famous  Nestorius ;  and  both  reflect  no 
small  disgrace  on  the  ecclesiastics  of  those 
times,  especially  on  Celestine  and  Cyril ;  for 
by  them  this  cruel  persecution  was  raised,  and 
by  them  it  was  carried  on ;  the  laymen  being 
only  the  ministers  of  their  cruelty  and  revenge. 
Such  a  treatment  was  quite  undeserved  by 
Nestorius,  with  respect  to  his  doctrine,  as  I 
have  shown  already,  but  was  not  so,  it  must  be 
owned,  in  another  respect:  for  he  was  him- 
self a  most  furious  persecutor  of  all  those, 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  stigmatized 
with  the  name  of  heretics  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  Cyril  would  have  met  with  the 
same  treatment  at  his  hands,  had  his  party 
prevailed,  as  he  did  at  Cyril's.  In  the  ser- 
mon, which  he  preached  on  the  very  day  of 
his  ordination,  he  thus  addressed  the  emperor, 
who  was  present:  "make  the  orthodo^x  faith, 
O  mighty  prince,  reign  alone  on  the  earth; 
and  I  will  make  you  reign  in  Heaven.  Lend 
me  your  assistance  to  exterminate  the  here- 


■  Eva?r.  1.  1.  c.  7. 

(*)  An  anonymous  writer,  quoted  by  Evaerius, (a) 
relates,  that  before  Nestorius  died,  his  tongue  was  de- 
voured by  vermin,  which  he  interprets  as  a  punish- 
ment justly  inflicted  on  him  for  the  blasphemies  he 
supposes  him  to  have  uttered.  This  account  Eva- 
grins  seems  not  to  have  credited ;  but  Theodorus  the 
reader,  Theophancs,  and  Theodoret,  have  taken  it 
upon  the  word  of  the  anonymous  writer,  by  whom  it 
was  probably  invented  to  render  the  name  of  the  pre- 
tended heresiarch  odious  to  posterity, 
(a)  Evag.  1.  I.e.  7., 
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The  doctrine  of  the  Jarisenists  approved  by  Celestine.     Palladius  the  (irst  bishop  of  Ireland. 


tics,  and  I  will  lend  you  mine  to  exterminate 
the  Persians."'  This  was  proclaiming  war 
against  all  who  dissented  from  him  ;  and  the 
war,  thus  proclaimed,  he  began  without  loss 
of  time,  and  pursued  with  the  utmost  fury, 
causing  the  imperial  laws  against  heretics  to 
lie  vigorously  executed,  and  stirring  up  the 
mob,  not  only  in  Constantinople,  but  in  the 
neighboring  provinces,  against  dissenters  of 
all  denominations.  This  occasioned  a  uni- 
versal confusion,  and,  in  some  places,  a  great 
deal  of  bloodshed  ;  insomuch  that  the  em- 
)  eror  was  obliged  to  interpose  his  authority, 
and  protect,  to  a  certain  degree,  as  friends  to 
the  state,  those  whom  the  bishop  was  for  ex- 
terminating as  enemies  to  the  church.  I  will 
not  presume  to  interpret  the  severity  that  was 
])ractised  upon  him,  as  a  judgment  from 
Heaven  for  the  severity  which  he  had  prac- 
tised upon  others;  agreeably  to  those  words 
of  our  Savior,  "  with  what  measure  ye  mete, 
it  shall  be  measured  to  you  ;"^  but  I  cannot 
help  looking  upon  the  treatment  he  met  with, 
however  severe,  as  a  just  and  well  deserved 
retaliation  ;  and  upon  him  as  a  man  altogether 
unworthy  of  our  compassion. 

But  to  return  to  Celestine :  In  the  year  431, 
he  wrote  to  the  Gallican  bishops,  exhorting 
them  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  oif 
St.  Austin,  and  to  silence,  with  their  authority, 
all  who  opposed  it :  for  it  was  opposed  by 
many ;  among  the  rest  by  the  famous  Cassian, 
as  utterly  inconsistent  with  merit  and  free- 
will. To  this  letter  are  commonly  annexed 
nine  articles  concerning  grace  and  freewill ; 
and,  in  these  articles,  styled  there,  "  the  au- 
thorities of  the  bishops  of  the  holy  apostolic 
see,"  is  contained,  in  the  most  plain  and  ex- 
press terms,  the  doctrine  of  the  Jansenists, 
condemned  in  our  days  by  the  famous  bull 
Unigenitus  of  Clement  XI.^  It  is  true,  some 
pretend  those  articles  to  be  falsely  ascribed  to 
Celestine.  But  they  have  passed  for  his, 
ever  since  the  sixth  to  the  present  century: 
they  have  been  placed  among  his  decrees,  by 
Dionysius  Exiguus  ;  were  quoted  as  his  by 
Petrus  Diaconus  in  519,  by  Cresconius,  an 
African  bishop,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  by  all,  who  have  had  occasion 
to  mention  them  since  that  time. 

The  same  year  died  St.  Palladius,  the  first 
hishop  of  Ireland.  He  belonged  to  the  Ro- 
man church,  and  had  been  sent  by  Celestine 
some  years  before  into  Britain,  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  Pelagian  heresy  in  this  island. 
From  Britain  he  had  passed  over  into  Ire- 
land ;*  and,  having  converted  there  some  of 


the  inhabitants,  he  returned  to  Rome,  to  beg 
of  Celestine  that  a  bishop  might  be  sent 
thither.  Celestine  complied  with  his  request, 
ordained  him  first  bishop  of  Ireland,  and  sent 
him  back  into  that  island.  Thus  Prosper, 
who  lived  at  this  very  time.'  The  Irish 
writers  tell  us,  that,  finding  their  countrymen, 
whose  conversion  was  reserved  by  Heaven 
for  St.  Patrick,  very  obstinate,  he  abandoned 
the  island,  and  died  in  the  country  of  the 
Picts,  that  is,  in  Scotland,  on  his  return  to 
Rome.-  His  body,  indeed,  was  long  wor- 
shipped in  Scotland  ;  but  that  is  no  proof  of 
his  having  been  ever  there.  * 

The  same  writers  tell  us  that  St.  Patrick 
was  at  Rome,  when  Celestine  received  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Palladius ;  and  that 
thereupon  he  ordained  him  bishop  on  the  30th 
of  July,  432,  about  a  year  after  the  ordination 
of  Palladius,  whose  room  he  was  sent  over  to 
supply.3  But  that  they  are  therein  mistaken, 
and  that  St.  Patrick  was  not  ordained  till 
many  years  after  the  death  of  Celestine,  I 
shall  show  hereafter. 

Celestine  did  not  long  outlive  Palladius; 
for  he  died  the  following  year,  432,  on  the 
26th  of  July,  having   governed  the  Roman 


•  Socr.  1.  7.  c.  29.  ■i  Mirk  iv.  24. 

3  See  the  works  of  St.  Leo,  by  F.  Quesuel,  and  Dii 
Pin,  Biblioth.  eccl.  t.  3.  part  2. 

♦  Prosper  writes,  that  he  was  sent  ad  Scotos ; 
wlience  the  Scotch  writers  oonrliide  him  to  havi;  been 
Bent  into  Scotland,  and  the  Scots  have  long  looked 
upon  himas  the  apostle  of  their  nation.  IJiit  that  he  was 
pent  into  Ireland,  and  not  into  Scotland,  is  manif.'st 
from  Prosper's  own  words.  For  speaking  of  Celes- 
tine, by  whom  Palladius  was  sent  into  Britain  to  make 
head  against  the  Pelagians,  while  he  endeavored,  says 
he,  "to  maintain  the  Roman  island  catholic,  he  made 


a  barbarous  island  Christian."  (a)  The  island,  there- 
fore, which  he  made  Christian,  was  a  difierent  island 
from  that  of  Britain  ;  and  conse(iuently  could  not  be 
Scotland.  The  inhabitants  of  Irel  uid  began,  as  early 
as  the  fourth  century,  to  be  known  by  tlie  name  of 
Scoti  or  Scots  ;  so  that  Scoti  and  Iliberni  were  hut 
difierent  names  of  one  and  the  same  people.  It  is 
true,  tliat  St.  Patrick,  in  such  of  his  writings  as  have 
been  judged  by  the  critics  the  most  atithentic,  seems  to 
distinguish  the  Scoti  from  the  Hiberni  :  but  that  dis- 
tinction is  only  with  respect  to  merit  and  rank  ;  for  he 
speaks  constantly  of  tlie  former  as  men  of  a  superior 
rank  to  the  latter.  AtkI  iiuleed  the  name  Hibernus, 
tlioush  more  ancient  by  many  ascs  than  tliat  of  Scotus, 
appears  to  have  been  in  great  contempt  among  the 
neighboring  nations  in  St.  Patrick's  time. (A)  The 
Hiberni  were  perhaps  the  mechanics,  and  the  Scoti 
the  gentry,  or  men  who  followed  more  noble  profes- 
sions. By  the  latter  was  afterwards  fiiunded  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  BoUandus  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  Hiberni  came  originally  from  Britain,  and  were 
the  tirst  inhabitants  of  Irelaiul  ;  and  that  the  Scoti,  a 
more  warlike  race,  come  from  some  other  country, 
subdued  the  Iliberni,  as  the  Saxons  did  the  Britons,  (c) 

(n)  Prosp  in  Coll.  410.  (6)  BoU.  17  Martii. 

(r)  Boll.  ibid. 

'  Prosp.  in  Coll.  e.  41.  &  cliron. 

^  Vid.  Boll.  IT.  Martii. 

*  The  learned  archbishop  TTsher  will  not  allow 
Palladius  to  have  been  the  first  bishop  of  Ireland  ; 
alleging  against  that  opinion  several  fragments  out  of 
the  lives  of  Irish  saints,  some  of  wlmm  are  said  to 
have  been  bishops,  and  to  have  converted  many  of 
their  own  countrymen,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  (fl)  From  the  fracments  he  produces, 
I  cannot  judge  of  the  pieces  themselves.  But  BoUan- 
dus,  who  seems  to  have  perused  them,  maintains 
them  to  be  of  no  earlier  a  date  than  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  and  most  of  them  to  be  fabulous,  which  indeed 
he  proves  undeniably  by  several  passages  quoted  t>om 
them  (h)  And  can  the  authority  of  such  pieces  invali- 
(I  lie,  or  indeed  any  ways  affect  (he  authfirily  of  Pros- 
per, who  tells  us  in  exi)ress  terms,  that  Palladius  was 
ordaim^d  by  Celestine,  the  first  bishop  of  Ireland! 
An  for  what  the  jirimate  ofTiTs  to  elude  the  authority 
of  Prosper,  it  is  scarce  worthy  of  notice  ;  namely, 
tliat  the  word  primus  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  edi- 
tion of  that  writer  by  Du  Chesne.  For  it  is  to  be 
found,  ns  Usher  himself  owns,  in  all  the  other  edi- 
tions, and  even  in  Bede,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
author,  who  has  copied  Prosper's  chronicle. 

(n)  Ush.  Brit.  eccl.  ant.  p.  781—704. 

(i)  Boll.  17  Martii.  a  Id.  ibid. 
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church  nine  years,  ten  months,  and  seventeen 
days.'  Both  he  and  Cyril  have  been  sainted, 
merely  in  consideration  of  their  extraordinary 
feats  against  Nestorius,  and  those  who  ad- 
hered to  him  ;  for  cruelty  to  heretics  was  now 
a  cardinal  virtue,  capable  of  atoning  for  the 
greatest  crimes.  As  for  Cyril,  he  had  no 
better  title  to  that  honour  than  the  monk  Am- 
monius,  whom  he  sainted,  and  publicly  com- 
mended as  a  holy  martyr,  because  he  died  on 
the  rack  for  having  attempted,  at  the  head  of 
five  hundred  riotous  monks,  to  assassinate, 
and  dangerously  wounded,  Orestes,  the  go- 
vernor of  Alexandria,  in  a  quarrel  between 
him  and  Cyril.*     Celestine  was   buried  in 


the  cemetery  of  Priscilla,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  caused  the  history  of  the  council  of 


»  Prosp.  ann.  432. 

(*)  "The  bishops  of  Alexandria  had  begun,"  says  So- 
crates, (a)  "  to  exceed  the  limits  of  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  and  intermeddle  in  civil  affiiirs,  imitating  there- 
in the  bishop  of  Rome,  whose  sacred  authority  had 
long  since  been  changed  into  dominion  and  empire." 
The  governors  of  Alexandria,  looking  upon  the  in- 
crease of  the  episcopal  power,  as  a  diminution  of  the 
civil,  watched  all  opportunities  of  mortifying  the  bi- 
shops, in  order  to  restrain  them  within  tlie  limits  of 
the  spiritual,  and  prevent  their  encroaching  on  the 
temporal  jurisdiction.  But  Cyril,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  episcopacy,  bid  defiance  to  the  civil 
power,  acting  in  such  manner  as  showed  but  too 
plainly,  that  he  would  be  kept  within  no  bounds.  For 
soon  after  his  installation,  he  caused,  by  his  own  au- 
thority, the  churches,  which  the  Novatians  were  allow- 
ed to  have  in  Alexandria,  to  be  shut  up,  seized  on  the 
sacred  utensils,  and  plundering  the  house  of  their  bi- 
shop, Theopemptus,  drove  him  out  of  the  city,  stripped 
of  every  thing  he  possessed.  (6)  Not  long  after,  the 
Jews,  who  were  very  numerous  in  Alexandria,  having 
one  night  treacherously  murdered  several  Christians 
there,  Cyril  next  morning,  by  break  of  day,  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Christian  mob,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  governor  took  possession  of  the  sy- 
nagogue, drove  the  Jews  out  of  Alexandria,  pillaged 
their  houses,  and  allowed  the  Christians  who  were 
concerned  with  him  in  the  riot,  to  appropriate  to  them- 
selves all  their  effects.  This  the  governor  highly  re- 
sented, and  not  only  rebuked  Cyril  very  severely  for 
thus  entrenching  on  his  jurisdiction,  and  usurping  a 
power  that  did  not  become  him,  but  wrote  to  the  em- 
peror, complaining  of  him  for  snatching  the  sword  of 
justice  from  him,  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  un- 
discerning  multitude.  This  occasioned  a  misunder- 
standing, or  rather  an  avowed  enmity,  between  Cyril 
and  Orestes.  With  the  former  sided  the  clergy,  the 
greater  part  of  the  mob,  and  the  monks  ;  with  the  lat- 
ter the  soldiery,  and  the  better  sort  of  the  citizens.  As 
the  two  parties  were  strancely  animated  against 
each  other,  there  happened  daily  skirmishes  in  the 
streets  of  Alexandria.  For  the  Alexandrians,  as  So- 
crates observes,  (c)  and  is  well  known,  were  of  all 
people  the  most  seditious  and  ungovernable.  The 
friends  of  the  governor,  generally  speaking,  made  their 
patty  good,  having  the  soldiery  on  their  side.  But  one 
day  as  Orestes  was  going  out  in  his  chariot,  attended 
by  his  guards,  he  found  himself  very  unexpectedly 
surrounded  by  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  monks  come 
from  the  mountains  of  Nitria.  The  monks  were,  in 
those  days,  the  standing  army  of  the  bishops  ;  but  are 
now  of  the  popes  alone,  who  being  sensible  how  ser- 
viceable such  a  formidable  corps  might  prove  to  the 
apostolic  see,  not  only  against  the  laity,  but  the  bi- 
shops themselves,  exempted  them  from  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  made  them  immediately  dependent  on  them- 
selves. But  of  the  monkish  orders,  their  founders  and 
instituTion.s,  I  shall  speak  at  length  on  occasion  of  their 
being  first  taken  by  the  popes  into  their  service.  The 
Nitrian  monks  in  the  service  of  Cyril  having  sur- 
rounded the  governor's  chariot,  first  dispersed,  with 
several  volleys  of  stones,  the  small  guard  that  attended 
it,  then  falling  upon  him,  dangerously  wounded  him, 
and  seemed  determined  to  put  an  cud  to  the  quarrel 
between  him  and  Cyril,  by  putting  an  end  to  his  life. 
But  the  citizens,  alarmed  at  his  danger,  flew  to  his 
('/)   Socr.  1.  7.  c.  7.  (6)  Id.  ibid, 

(f)   i^ocr.  1.  7.  c.  13. 
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rescue,  put  the  cowardly  monks  to  flight  at  their  first 
appearance,  and  having  seized  on  the  monk  Ammo- 
nius,  by  whom  Orestes  had  been  wounded,  delivered 
him  into  his  hands.  The  governor,  to  deter  others 
from  the  like  attempts,  and  to  mortify  Cyril,  whom  he 
well  knew  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  plot,  caused  the 
monk  to  be  tortured  with  so  much  severity  that  he  ex- 
pired on  the  rack.  But  Cyril,  partly  out  of  spite  to  the 
governor,  and  partly  to  reward  the  zeal  which  the 
monks  had  exerted  in  attempting  to  assassinate  his 
antagonist,  caused  him  to  be  honored  as  a  holy  martyr, 
under  the  name  of  Thaumasius,  being  himself  ashamed 
to  pay  him  that  honor  under  the  name  of  Ammoni- 
us.(a) 

The  partisans  of  Cyril,  alike  mortified  and  enraged 
at  the  death  of  Ammonius,  resolved,  at  all  events,  to 
revenge  it ;  and  the  person  they  singled  out  among 
the  friends  of  Orestes  to  wreak  their  rage  and  revenge 
on,  was  one,  who,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  popu- 
lous city,  deserved  it  the  least.  This  was  the  famous 
and  so  much  celebrated  Hypatia,  the  wonder  of  her 
age  for  beauty,  virtue,  and  knowledge.  She  kept  a 
public  school  of  philosophy  in  Alexandria,  where  she 
was  born  ;  and  her  reputation  was  so  great,  that  not 
only  disciples  flocked  from  all  parts  to  hear  her,  but 
the  greatest  philosophers  used  to  consult  her,  as  an 
oracle,  with  respect  to  the  most  intricate  and  ab- 
struse points  of  astronomy,  geometry,  and  the  Fla- 
totiic  philosophy,  which  she  was  particularly  well 
versed  in.  (6)  Tliough  she  was  very  beautiful,  and 
freely  conversed  witli  men  of  all  ranks,  yet  those  she 
conversed  with  were  so  awed  by  her  known  virtue 
and  modesty,  that  none,  but  one  of  her  own  disciples, 
ever  presumed  to  show  in  her  presence  the  least  symp- 
tom of  passion  or  tenderness ;  and  him  she  soon 
cured,  (c)  Orestes  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of 
her  abilities,  often  consulted  her,  as  the  other  govern- 
ors had  done  before  him,  and  In  all  perplexed  cases 
governed  himself  by  her  advice.  As  she  was  the  per- 
son in  Alexandria  whom  he  most  valued,  and  in  whose 
company  he  took  the  greatest  delight,  the  friends  of 
Cyril, to  wound  himin  the  most  tender  and  sensible  part, 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  innocent  lady, 
and  by  her  death  deprive  him  of  that  comfort.  This 
barbarous  resolution  being  taken,  as  she  was  one  day 
returning  home  in  her  chariot,  a  liand  of  the  dregs  of 
the  peojile,  encouraged  and  headed  by  one  of  Cyril's 
ecclesiastics  named  Peter,  attacked  her  in  her  chariot, 
pulled  her  violently  out  of  it,  and  throwing  her  on  the 
ground,  dragged  her  to  the  great  church  called  Caisa- 
reuni.  There  they  stripped  her  naked,  and  with  sharp 
tiles, either  brought  with  them,or  found  there,  continued 
cutting,  mangling,  and  tearing  her  flesh,  she  bearing  it 
with  the  greatest  firmness  and  constancy,  till  nature 
yielding  to  pain,  she  expired  under  their  hands.  Her 
death  did  not  satisfy  their  rage  and  fury.  They  tore 
her  body  in  pieces,  dragged  her  mangled  limbs,  with  a 
thousand  outrages,  through  all  the  streets  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  then,  gathering  them  together,  burned  them 
in  a  place  called  Cineron.((Z)  Such  was  the  end  of 
the  famous  Hypatia,  the  most  learned  person  of  the 
age  she  lived  in,  and  one  of  the  best,  though  not  a 
Christian.  Who  could  believe  Christians,  nay,  eccle- 
siastics, not  to  say  bishops,  capable,  in  those  early 
times,  of  such  barbarities'?  The  account  which  I  have 
given  from  Socrates  of  the  tragical  end  of  Hypatia,  is 
confirmed  by  Damascius  in  his  life  of  Isidorus,  the 
philosopher,  written  towards  the  end  of  the  present 
century,  (c)  He  makes  Cyril  the  author  of  that  barbar- 
ous murder.  But  Damascius,  say  Du  Pin  and  Tille- 
mont,  was  a  pagan,  and  therefore  deserves  no  credit. 
I  wish  it  could  not  be  made  out  so  easily  as  it  may, 
that,  though  a  pagan,  he  deserves  to  be  credited  on  this 
occasion.  The  mob  was  headed,  in  perpetrating  that 
horrid  murder,  by  one  of  Cyril's  ecclesiastics  ;  and  I 
do  not  find,  that  he  was  ever  punished,  or  even  repri- 
manded, by  his  bishop,  on  that  score.  When  the  em- 
peror was  first  acquainted  by  Orestes,  with  what  had 
happened,  he  expressed  the  greatest  indignation,  and 
a  firm  resolution  to  punish  the  offenders  with  the  ut- 
most severity.  But  Edesius,  a  deacon  of  the  church 
of  Alexandria,  who  resided  at  Constantinople,  wiih 
the  character  of  Cyril's  nuncio,  having  gained  over  the 
(«)  Socr.  1.  7.  c.  14. 

(ft)  Soc.  ibid.   Theophan.  p.  70,  71.   Suid.  p.  976,977, 
(c)  Socr.  et  Suid.  ibid.  {d)  Socr.  1.  7.  c.  i4. 

(e)  Said.  p.  977. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[SiXTUS  III. 


Sixtus  chosen.  First  a  friend,  and  afterwards  an  inveterate  enemy,  of  the  semi-Pelagians.  He  approves 
and  receives  the  council  of  Ephesus.  He  strives  to  reconcile  the  oriental  and  Egyptian  bishops.  In  the 
year  433,  the  emperor  interposes  his  authority. 


Ephesus  to  be  painted.'  In  the  year  820, 
pope  Pascal  I.  caused  his  body  to  be  translat- 
ed to  the  church  of  St.  Praxedes.  And  it  is 
still  worshipped  both  there  and  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Mantua.2 

Thus  far  the  history  of  the  popes  has  been 
merely  ecclesiastical,  and  therelbre  less  en- 
tertaining :  but  the  affairs  of  the  church  will 
begin  very  soon  to  be  so  interwoven  with 
those  of  the  state,  as  to  render  the  history 
both  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  The  popes  will 
soon  make  a  very  different  figure  from  that 
which  they  have  hitherto  made ;  no  longer 
mere  bishops,  but  bishops  and  princes  ;  and 
the  bishop  almost  entirely  lost  in  the  prince  ; 
no  longer  contending  only  with  their  col- 
leagues for  spiritual  power  and  jurisdiction, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  greatest  mo- 
narchs  for  dominion  and  empire ;   nay,  em- 


ploying the  sword  as  well  as  the  keys,  and 
heading,  as  directed  by  their  ambition  or  in- 
terest, both  councils  and  armies.  We  shall 
see  the  western  empire  utterly  extinct,  and 
Italy  successively  invaded,  and  partly  held 
by  the  Heruli,  by  the  Goths,  by  the  Greeks, 
the  Lombards,  the  French,  the  Italians,  the 
Germans,  and  the  Normans ;  and  the  popes 
managing  their  affairs,  in  all  these  revolutions, 
with  so  much  art  and  address,  as  to  reap,  from 
most  of  them,  some  considerable  advantage 
for  themselves.  Events  more  interesting, 
though,  in  reality,  not  more  important,  than 
those  which  the  present  volume  relates  ;  and 
which,  to  the  very  end  of  this  history,  will 
be  succeeded  by  others,  equally  proper  to  ex- 
cite the  attention  even  of  such  readers  as 
seek  for  amusement  alone. 


SIXTUS  III.  FORTY-THIRD  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

Theodosius  II.  Valentinian  III. 


[Year  of  Christ,  432.]     Upon  the  death  of ! 
Celestine,  Sixtus,  the  third  of  that  name,  was  I 
chosen,  with  one  consent,  in  his  room.'    He  I 
was  by  birth  a  Roman,  the  son  of  one  Sixtus,  I 
and  in  418,  a  presbyter  of  the  Roman  church.^ 
At  first  he  favored  the  Pelagians  ;  but,  chang- 
ing sentiments,  upon  their  being  condemned  bj'' 
Zosimus,  he  became  a  most  inveterate  enemy 
and  persecutor  of  all  who  professed  that  doc- 
trine, insomuch  that  his  zeal  seemed  to  ex- 
ceed all  bounds,  even  to  St.  Austin,'  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  anti-Pelagian  party,  and  not 
at  all  remarkable  for  his  moderation.     In  the 
year  430,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Nestorius, 

ministers,  w-ith  the  large  sums  that  were  remitted  to 
him,  (not  by  t)ie  mob,  or  the  ecclesiastic  who  headed 
them,  for  he  was  only  a  reader),  the  emperor  was  not 
only  appeased,  but  prevailed  upon  to  grant  a  general 
pardon  to  all  who  were  concerned  in  that  riot.(«) 
But,  by  pardoning  them,  he  drew  down  vengeance 
from  Heaven  upon  himself,  says  the  historian,  and 
■was  deservedly  punished  in  the  persons  of  those  who 
were  most  dear  to  him.  (ft)  He  alludes,  perhaps,  to  the 
unhappy  end  of  Valentinian  III.  hi.s  cousin  and  son- 
in-law,  who  was  murdered  on  the  ITtli  of  March,  455, 
and  to  the  misfortunes  wliirh  the  whole  imperial 
family  was  involved  in  after  his  death. 

The  church  of  Rome,  which  has  sainted  this  man, 
may  think  herself  concerned  in  honor  to  justify  ail  his 
proceedings;  but  surely  the  church  of  England  is  not. 
1  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  such  a  vindication  ;  but 
having  truly  and  faithfully  related  the  facts  from  a 
contemporary  historian,  shall  leave  the  character  of 
Cyril  to  be  judged  of  from  them,  and  content  myself 
with  wishing,  that  one,  whose  zeal  for  the  Christian 
religion  was  sometimes  meritorious,  had  better  under- 
stood the  true  bounds  of  that  zeal,  and  the  true  spirit 
of  that  religion,  than  he  appears  to  have  done  upon 
many  occasions. 

(a)   Suid.p.  977.     Socr.  ibid.'  (b)  Socr.  ibid. 

>  Anast.  p.  547.  a  Boll.  Apr.  6. 

«  Prosp.  chron.  monum.  eccl.  Graic.  per  Cotel.  t.  2. 
p.  44,  45. 

»  Prosp.  in  Coll.  c.  44.  '  Aug.  ep.  191. 


exhorting  him  to  yield  to  Cyril,  as  the  only 
means  of  averting  the  evils,  that  were  ready 
to  fall  on  him.'  But  Nestorius  was  already 
too  far  engaged  in  the  dispute  to  follow  his 
advice.  Soon  after  his  election  he  wrote  to 
Maximus,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  in  the  room  of  Nestorius,  and 
to  several  other  bishops  in  the  east  to  let  them 
know,  that  he  approved  and  received  the  coun- 
cil of  Ephesus.2 

He  spared  no  pains  to  reconcile  the  oriental 
and  Egyptian  bishops.  The  former,  under 
John  of  Antioch,  would  not  own  Nestorius  to 
have  held  heretical  doctrines,  or  to  have  been 
lawfully  deposed  ;  and  the  latter,  under  Cyril, 
peremptorily  insisted  on  their  condemning  hira 
as  a  heretic,  and  signing  his  deposition.  It 
must  be  observed,  that  the  orientals  did  not 
maintain  the  doctrine  that  was  ascribed  to 
Nestorius,  but  only  that  Nestorius  held  no 
such  doctrine :  so  that  it  was  a  question  de 
facto,  and  not  de  jure,  that  kept  the  contend- 
ing parties  thus  divided.  Sixtus  wrote  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  the  orientals,  exhorting  them 
to  peace  and  concord  :  but  as  peace  and  con- 
cord were  only  to  be  purchased  by  signing 
the  condemnation  and  deposition  of  Nestorius, 
his  exhortations  had  not  the  desired  efTect.^ 
At  last  Theodosius,  who  was  a  weak  and 
bigotted  prince,  ascribing  the  bad  success  of 
his  arms  in  Africa  to  his  neglect  in  procuring 
the  tranquillity  of  the  church,  thought  himself 
obliged  to  interpose  his  authority.  He  wrote 
accordingly  to  the  heads  of  the  two  parties. 


'  Gennad.  c.  54. 
»  Cotel.  ibid. 


a  Concil.  t,  4.  p.  1178. 
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John  of  Antioch  and  Cyril  at  last  reconciled.  The  orientals  divided  among  themselves,  some  of  them  ad- 
hering to  their  patriarch,  and  some  to  Nestorius.  The  latter  wrote  to  Sixtus  in  favor  of  Nestorius.  The 
patriarch  of  Antioch  recurs  to  the  secular  power.  Some  bishops  comply  with  the  imperial  edicts,  and 
condemn  Nestorius. 


John  of  Antioch,  and  Cyril,  commanding  the 
former  to  anathematize  the  doctrine  of  Nesto- 
rius, and  sig-n  his  deposition;  and  the  latter 
to  anathematize  his  own  anathemas  against 
Nestorius.  John  obeyed  with  great  reluct- 
ance :  Cyril  would  not  retract  a  syllable  of 
what  he  had  said  or  w^ritten,  during  the  dis- 
pute. However,  he  condescended,  in  the  end, 
to  explain  such  of  his  propositions  as  had 
given  most  offence.  With  that  explanation 
John  was,  or  pretended  to  be  satisfied,  and 
the  communion  between  him  and  Cyril  was 
renewed.' 

The  conduct  of  John  was  highly  com- 
mended by  some  of  his  party,  but  no  less 
blamed  by  others.  The  former,  finding  Cyril 
unalterably  bent  on  the  ruin  of  Nestorius, 
thought  it  would  be  no  crime  to  sacrifice  one 
man  to  the  public  welfare,  and  the  tranquilli- 
ty of  the  church.  But  the  latter,  not  casuists 
enough  to  think  evil  might  be  done,  that 
good  might  come,  could  on  no  consideration 
be  prevailed  upon  to  abandon  Nestorius,  or 
own  him  guilty :  nay,  looking  upon  their  pa- 
triarch as  a  betrayer  of  the  common  cause, 
they  met  at  Anazarbus,  in  Cilicia,  and  there 
not  only  excommunicated  anew,  and  deposed 
Cyril ;  but  with  great  solemnity  pronounced 
the  same  sentence  against  all  who  communi- 
cated with  him.  Having  thus  revolted  from 
their  own  patriarch,  they  wrote  to  Sixtus, 
giving  him  a  particular  account  of  the  irregu- 
lar proceedings  of  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
clearing  Nestorius  from  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies,  charging  Cyril  with  heretical  and 
impious  doctrines,  and  censuring,  in  the  sharp- 
est terms,  John  of  Antioch,  for  communicating 
with  him,  without  requiring  him  to  condemn 
the  doctrine  for  which  he  had  cut  him  off"  from 
his  communion.  This  letter  was  signed  by 
the  bishops  of  Syria  Euphratensis,  of  the  two 
Cilicias,  of  Bithynia,  Thessaly,  and  Mcesia  f 
so  that  many  bishops  of  the  patriarchate  of 
Antioch,  though  abandoned  by  their  patriarch, 
still  continued  to  adhere  to  Nestorius,  and 
thinking  him  unjustly  condemned,  stood  up 
in  defence  of  his  innocence.  The  answer  of 
Sixtus  to  this  letter  has  not  reached  our  times ; 
but  we  may  well  suppose  it  to  have  been  en- 
tirely agreeable  to  those  which  he  wrote  soon 
after  his  election,  to  John  and  Cyril,  com- 
mending them  for  sacrificing  their  private  ani- 
mosities to  the  public  tranquillity,  and  approv- 
ing their  agreement,  as  well  as  the  terms,  on 
which  they  had  agreed.* 

The  patriarch  of  Antioch,  greatly  concerned 
to  see  his  authority  thus  scorned,  and  set  at 
nought,  by  those  of  his  own  patriarchate, 
wrote  several  letters  to  the  refractory  bishops, 
striving  to  convince  them,  that  Nestorius  had 
been  justly  deposed  :  but,  finding  that  his  ar- 

«  Concil.  t.  3.  p.  1097.  Liberat.  c.  8. 

a  Concil.  append,  per  Balus.  p.  810— S20. 

•Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1177.  Vincen.  Lirin.  Common,  c.  43. 


guments  and  reasons  were  of  no  greater 
weight  with  them  than  his  authority  and  ex- 
ample, he  had  recourse  in  the  end  to  more 
effectual  means  of  convincing,  penal  laws, 
and  imperial  edicts.  Accordingly,  at  his  re- 
quest, two  edicts  were  enacted,  commanding 
all  the  bishops  to  be  driven  from  their  sees, 
and  sent  into  exile,  who  should  refuse  to 
communicate  with  the  patriarchs  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Antioch,  or  to  sign  the  condemnation 
of  Nestorius.  As  these  edicts  were  executed 
with  the  utmost  severity,  most  bishops  com- 
plied. But  Alexander  of  Hierapolis,  metro- 
politan of  Syria  Euphratensis,  and  Eutheriua 
of  Tyana,*  two  of  the  most  eminent  pre- 


*  He  wrote  an  excellent  treatise,  which  has  long 
passed  under  the  name  of  St.  Athanasius,  and  was  by 
Photius  ascribed  to  Theodoret,  but  is  quoted  by  Marius 
Mercator,  who  lived  at  this  very  time,  as  the  work  of 
Eutherius.  In  that  piece  the  author  first  enumerates 
the  many  evils  that  were  ready  to  fall  upon  those  of 
his  party ;  evils  capable,  as  he  expresses  it,  of  afford- 
ing a  no  less  copious  subject  fur  lamentations  than 
those  which  the  prophet  Jeremiah  formerly  com- 
plained of.  As  it  was  urged  against  him,  that  Nestorius 
had  been  condemned  by  almost  all  the  bishops  of  the 
catholic  church,  he  alleges  several  instances  to  prove, 
that  the  many  have  often  erred,  that  truths  have  been 
often  maintained,  and  supported,  by  the  few  ;  adding, 
that  numbers  may  indeed  frighten,  but  cannot  con- 
vince ;  that  in  receiving  or  rejecting  a  doctrine,  we 
ought  not  to  be  swayed  by  the  number,  or  by  the  au- 
thority, of  those  who  have  rejected  or  received  it 
before  us,  but  merely  by  the  number  or  strength  of 
those  reasons  on  which  it  is  grounded;  that  a  majority 
is  not  always  owing  to  conviction,  but  often  to  selfish 
and  worldly  motives,  and  therefore,  in  most  cases, 
deserves  very  little  regard,  if  any  at  all  ;  that,  in  the 
present  case,  many  liave  adhered  to  Nestorius,  and 
thought  him  orthodox,  till,  recourse  being  had  to  the 
secufar  power,  they  found  that  they  must  either  con- 
demn him  as  a  heretic,  or  be  driven  from  their  sees 
into  exile.  Were  we  to  inquire  what  the  majority 
has  been  owing  to  in  most  councils,  we  should  find 
that  it  was  not  to  conviction,  but  to  very  differ- 
ent motives.  And  yet,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  all  are 
bound,  on  pain  of  damnation,  to  believe  that  doctrine, 
which  has  the  majority  on  its  side.  It  is  this  principle 
that  Eutherius  undertakes  to  confute,  in  the  iirst  part 
of  his  work,  as  inconsistent  both  with  reason  and 
facts.  In  the  second  part  he  answers,  with  great 
sense  and  learning,  the  reasons  that  some  alleged  to 
deter  people  from  reading  the  scripture  ;  and  the  very 
same  as  those  which  are  still  alleged  by  the  Roman 
catholics  for  the  same  purpose.  But  Eutherius  fully 
answers  them,  by  showing,  that  whoever  reads  the 
scripture  with  due  humility  and  attention,  will  there 
discover  all  that  is  necessary  for  him  to  know  :  that 
the  scripture  is  the  standard  of  our  faith  ;  and  that 
such  as  dissuade  men  from  so  useful  a  study,  can  have 
nothing  else  in  view  but  to  prevent,  by  that  means,  a 
discovery  of  the  errors  they  tearh.  Eutherius,  through- 
out the  whole  work,  speaks  like  a  true  protestant  ; 
and,  upon  protestant  principles,  rejects  the  opposite 
errors.  From  what  he  writes,  it  appears,  that  about 
this  time,  the  study  of  the  scripture  first  began  to  be 
publicly  discountenanced ;  so  that  we  need  not  won- 
der, if,  in  this  and  the  following  centuries,  we  shall 
see  truth  almost  entirely  banislied  from  the  church, 
and  error,  attended  by  the  most  superstitious  and 
idolatrous  practices,  introduced  in  its  room,  and  every 
where  reigtiing,  without  control,  till  the  time  of  the 
reformation,  when  the  study  of  the  scripture  was 
again  countenanced  and  revived.  The  remaining  part 
of  this  treatise  Eutheritis  employs  in  clearing  the 
orientals  from  the  errors  that  they  were  charged  with 
by  the  Egyptians,  who  adhered  to  Cyril,  and  in  com- 
batting the  expressions  used  by  him,  and  those  who 
followed  him.  Euthferius  was  deposed,  and  confined 
to  Scythopolis  in  Palsstine,  but  removed  from  thence 
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Some  bishops  refuse  to  comply  with  the  edicts  and  are  banished.  The  troubles  composed  at  last.  The  letter 
from  Sixtus  to  the  eastern  bishops  a  mere  forgery.  The  bishops  of  lUyricum  attempt,  in  vain,  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  all  subjection  to  Rome.     Churches  said  to  have  been  repaired  or  enriched  by  him. 


lates  at  that  time  in  the  church,  chose  rather  ■  spoken  of  elsewhere.'  As  for  the  charge 
to  lose  their  sees,  than  to  keep  them  at  the  brought  against  Sixtus,  it  is  indeed  vouched 
expense  of  their  consciences.  Alexander  was,  by  Anastasi  us  and  Platina,  and  those  who 
admired  and  revered  for  his  piet)'  and  learn-  have  copied  them,  but  not  by  any  more  an- 


ing,  even  by  the  most  sanguine  of  the  oppo- 
site party,  who  therefore  left  nothing  unat- 
tempted  to  gain  him  over :  but  he  was  so 
fully  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  Nesto- 
rius,  and  the  malice  of  Cyril,  that  neither 
his  friends  could  prevail  upon  him  with  ex- 
hortations, nor  his  enemies  with  threats,  to 
anathematize  the  one,  or  communicate  with 
the  other,  nay,  he  used  to  say,  that  if  the  dead 
should  all  rise  up,  and  advise  him  to  admit 
Cyril  to  his  communion,  he  would  reject 
their  advice  with  scorn,  and  still  look  upon 
him  as  a  heretic,  unworthy  of  the  catholic 
communion.'  Twelve  more  maintained,  to 
the  last,  the  same  sentiments;  but  they  being 
deposed,  and  others  more  compliant  ordained 
in  their  room,  the  doctrine,  or  rather  the  ex- 
pressions of  Cyril,  were  universally  received, 
and  made  catholic ;  those  of  Nestorius  were 
universally  rejected,  and  he  was  condemned 
as  a  broacher  of  heresy.  Thus  were  the  trou- 
bles, occasioned  by  the  quarrel  between  the 
orientals  and  Egyptians,  composed  at  last, 
and  the  church  restored  to  her  former  tran- 
quillity, which,  however,  was  but  short-lived, 
as  we  shall  soon  see. 

A  long  letter  from  Sixtus  HI.  to  the  eastern 
bishops,  establishing  several  of  the  papal  pre- 
rogatives, has  been  long  received  as  genuine, 
and  is  quoted  by  Bellarmine,^  to  prove,  that 
councils  ought  to  be  called  by  none  but  the 
pope,  Sixtus  saying  there,  "The  emperor  Va- 
lentinian  has  summoned  a  council  by  our  au- 
thority." But  that  letter  is  wholly  made  up  of 
passages  borrowed  from  the  Vlllth  council  of 
Toledo,  from  Gregory  the  Great,  from  Felix 
III.  from  Adrian,  and  from  the  Theodosian 
and  Justinian  codes  ;  and  therefore  evidently 
supposititious.  Sixtus  is  supposed  to  have 
written  it  on  occasion  of  his  having  cleared 
himself  before  a  council,  from  the  charge  of  de- 
bauching a  sacred  virgin.  But  the  acts  of  that 
council  are  so  manifestly  fabulous,  that  even 
Binius  and  Baronius  have  been  forced  to  give 
them  up,  though  the  emperor  Valentinian, 
whom  the  acts  suppose  to  have  assisted  at 
the  council,  is  there  said  to  have  referred  the 
pronouncing  of  the  sentence  to  the  pope  him- 
self, "because  the  judge  of  all  ought  to  be 
judged  by  none."  It  was,  without  all  doubt, 
to  establish  this  maxim,  that  the  acts  of  this 
council  were  forged,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
famous  council  of  Sinuessa,  which  I  have 


to  Tyre,  where  he  died,  (a)  His  treatise,  which  every 
protestant  must  r(?ad  with  pleasure,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  works  of  St.  Athanasius, 
under  the  name  of  that  father,  and  in  the  fiflh  volume 
of  the  works  of  Theodoret,  published  by  Father 
Garnier. 

(o)  Concil.  append,  p.  88G. 

»Lup.  divers,  epist.  c.  148. 

•  Bell,  de  ConcU.  1.  2.  c.  12. 


cient,  or  more  credible  writer.(*) 

In  the  time  of  Sixtus  the  bishops  of  Illyricum 
made  several  attempts  towards  the  recovery 
of  their  ancient  liberty.  They  had  borne  the 
yoke  ever  since  the  pontificate  of  Damasus;^ 
but  as  it  grew  daily  more  galling,  they  resolved 
in  the  end  to  shake  it  olf,  pleading  a  decree 
of  the  late  council  of  Ephesus,  by  which  it 
was  enacted,  that  no  bishop  should  claim  or 
exercise  any  kind  of  authority  or  jurisdiction 
over  provinces,  which  had  not  been  from  the 
beginning  subject  to  his  see.  Sixtus  wrote 
on  this  occasion  three  letters  ;(f )  and,  partly 
by  menaces,  partly  by  exhortations,  prevailed 
upon  the  I]l)rrican  bishops,  unwilling  to  raise 
new  disturbances  in  the  church,  to  acquiesce, 
though  the  above-mentioned  decree  had  been 
signed  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  council  of 
Ephesus,  and  even  by  the  legates  of  his  im- 
mediate predecessor.* 

Sixtus  is  said  to  have  built  or  repaired 
some  churches,  and  to  have  enriched  others 
with  magnificent  presents.*  Pope  Nicolas 
IV.  pretends,  that  he  distinguished  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  the  Greater  with  perpetual  indul- 
gences.'^ But  it  is  certain,  that  the  name  of 
indulgence,  as  that  word  is  now  commonly 
understood,  was  not  known  in  his  time,  nor 
many  ages  after.  Three  small  treatises  have 
long  passed  under  the  name  of  Sixtus  ;^  but 
if  they  are  really  his,  they  must  have  been 
written  before  Pelagius  and  Caelestius  were 
condemned  by  Zosimus  ;  for  the  author,  who- 
ever he  was,  betrays  a  great  bias  to  their 
doctrine. 


'  See  pp.  38,  39. 

(*)  To  the  acts  of  this  council  are  commonly  added, 
those  of  the  judgment  supposed  to  have  been  given  at 
Rome,  on  occasion  of  an  appeal,  made  to  that  see,  by 
one  Polycbronius,  said  to  have  been  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  to  have  appealed  from  the  judgment  of  hia 
colleagues  in  the  east,  to  that  of  the  bishoji  of  Rome. 
The  acts  of  this  judgment  too  have  been  long  received 
as  genuine,  and  often  quoted  to  prove,  that  the  power 
of  receiving  appeals,  claimed  by  the  popes,  has  been 
acknowledged  even  by  the  eastern  bishops  ;  nay,  one  of 
the  popes,  Nicolas  1.  appeals  to  them  as  genuine,  in  a 
letter,  which  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  Michael.  And 
yet  that  they  are  a  mere  forgery,  may  be  as  easily  as 
evidently  made  to  appear.  For  that  judgment  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  given  while  the  emperor  Valenti- 
nian was  the  seventh  time  consul  with  Avienus,  that 
is,  no  fewer  than  eleven  years  after  the  death  of  Six- 
tus. Besides,  it  is  manifest  from  the  acts  of  the  coun- 
cils of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  that  Juvenalis  assisted 
at  both  as  bishop  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  first  of  these 
two  councils  was  held  a  year  before  the  election  of 
Si.\tus,  and  the  latter  eleven  years  after  his  death  ;  so 
that  Polycbronius  was  not  bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  his 
time  :  it  may  be  even  questioned  whether  there  ever 
was  a  bishop  of  Jervisalem  bearing  that  name  ;  at 
least  I  can  find  none  in  the  catalogues  of  the  bishops 
of  that  city,  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us. 

'  See  pp.  104,  105. 

(t)  One  of  these  letters  is  dated  the  8lh  of  July,  435, 
the  other  the  18th  of  December,  437,  the  third  bears  no 
date. 

a  Cotel.  ubi  supra,  p.  88.  90.   Concil.  t.  4.  p.  115.  117. 

•  Bar.  ad  ann.  440.  n.  5.      s  Bolland.  28  Martii,  p.  16. 

«  Biblioth.  Patr.  t.  5.  p.  573,  656. 


Leo.] 


OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 


18^ 


Sixtus  dies.  Leo,  before  his  election,  arclideacon  of  the  Roman  church.  Employed  with  success  in  affairs  of 
great  moment.  Chosen  while  absent  in  Gaul.  He  applies  himself,  with  great  zeal,  to  the  functions  of  his 
office.    His  sermons.     His  letters.     He  extends  the  law  of  celibacy,  to  the  subdeacons. 


Sixtus  died  in  the  year  440,  and  on  the  18th 
of  August,  if  he  governed,  as  Prosper  writes, 
eight  years  and  nineteen  days.     He  was  bu-  | 
tied  according  to  Anastasius,  in  the  church' 
of  St.  Laurence,  called  "  in  Lucina,"  which 
he  had  built ;  and  is  now  honored  by  the 


church  of  Rome  as  a  saint,  on  account,  per- 
haps, of  his  having  supported,  against  the  bi- 
shops of  Iliyricum,  the  claims  and  pretensions 
of  his  see ;  for  I  know  of  no  other  extraor- 
dinary merit  that  could  have  entitled  him  to 
that  honor. 


LEO,  (THE  GREAT,)  FOETY-FOURTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Theodosius  IL    Valentinian  IIL    Marcian,     Avitus,    Maximus,    Majorianus,    Leo 

Thracius.] 


[Year  of  Christ,  440.]  Leo,  sumamed 
the  Great,  was  a  native  of  Rome,'  and  not  of 
Volterra,  in  Tuscany,  as  the  pontificals  make 
him  ;  the  son  of  one  Quinctianus,  and,  at  the 
time  of  his  election,  archdeacon  of  the  Roman 
church.  When  Sixtus  died,  he  was  absent 
in  Gaul,  whither  he  had  been  sent,  either  by 
Sixtus  or  Valentinian,  to  make  up  a  difference 
between  the  famous  Aetius,  the  greatest  ge- 
neral of  his  time,  and  a  lord  in  that  country, 
of  great  interest  and  power,  named  Albinus. 
As  the  western  empire  was  then  at  the  lowest 
ebb,  being  overrun  by  the  Goths,  the  Bur- 
gundians,  the  Franks,  and  the  Hunns,  and 
governed  by  Placidia,  and  her  son  Valentinian 
IIL  a  youth  of  no  experience,  and  very  slen- 
der parts,  it  was  apprehended,  that  a  misun- 
derstanding between  these  two  great  men 
might  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences : 
and  to  prevent  them  Leo  was  pitched  upon  as 
a  man  of  all  others  the  most  capable,  by  rea- 
son of  his  eloquence  and  address,  of  succeed- 
ing in  such  a  negotiation.  He  succeeded  ac- 
cordingly ;  Aetius  and  Albinus  were  recon- 
ciled, the  apprehension  of  the  evils,  that  their 
disagret^ment  was  likely  to  produce,  was  re- 
moved, to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Valentinian 
and  Placidia,  and  Leo  honored  by  both  as  the 
angel  of  peace,  as  the  deliverer  of  the  em- 
pire.^ When  Sixtus  died,  he  was  chosen, 
though  at  so  great  a  distance  from  Rome, 
with  one  consent  to  succeed  him,  no  one  pre- 
suming to  stand  in  competition  with  a  man 
of  his  reputation  and  merit.  Upon  his  return 
to  Rome,  which  happened  six  weeks  after  his 
election,  he  was  received  by  the  people  and 
clergy,  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of 
joy,  and  ordained  the  Sunday  following,  the 
29th  of  September,  440.» 

From  the  very  beginning  he  applied  him- 
self wholly  to  the  functions  of  his  office,  in- 
structing the  people  committed  to  his  care  by 
his  sermons,  and  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
world  by  his  letters.  He  thought  the  preach- 
ing of  the  word  the  indispensable  duty  of 
every  bishop,  and  more  especially  of  the  bi- 


>  Prosp.  chron. 

«  Idem  ad  ann.  441.  Leo  serm.  1. 

»Leo  ep.  16.  c.  7. 


shop  of  Rome.'  But  that  duty  has  been,  long 
since,  almost  entirely  neglected  by  the  popes 
as  well  as  by  the  other  Roman  catholic  bi- 
shops, among  whom  there  are  very  few  who 
ever  preach,  or  think  it,  as  Leo  did,  a  part  of 
their  duty  to  preach.  He  preached  ninety- 
six  sermons  thai  have  reached  our  times,  of 
which  thirty-two  are  on  the  fast  of  the  em- 
ber weeks,  and  twelve  on  that  of  lent.  He 
is  the  first  who  mentions  the  former  fast,  and 
the  institution  of  it  he  ascribes  to  Moses,  pre- 
tending, in  opposition  to  the  unanimous  de- 
cision of  the  apostles,  in  the  council  of  Jeru- 
salem, that  the  Jewish  precepts,  with  respect 
to  fasts,  and  several  other  practices,  are  bind- 
ing under  the  Gospel  dispensation  i^  and  it  is 
upon  this  erroneous,  or  rather  heretical  prin- 
ciple, that  he  excludes  those  from  orders  who 
had  married  widows.^ 

Of  the  many  letters  he  wrote  141  are  still 
extant  entire ;  and  the  fragments  of  several 
others,  calculated,  for  the  most  part,  to  revive 
the  ancient  discipline,  and  banish  the  many 
abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  church  ;  but  he 
also  enjoined  some  things  not  warranted  by 
the  ancients,  and  undoubtedly  contrary  to  the 
terms  of  the  Gospel.  In  a  letter  which  he 
wrote,  about  the  year  442,  to  Rusticus,  bi- 
shop of  Narbonne,  he  extends  the  law  of  ce- 
libacy to  the  subdeacons,  who  nevertheless 
were  not  to  abandon  the  wives  they  had  mar- 
ried, while  in  the  inferior  degrees,  but,  chang- 
ing the  carnal  into  a  spiritual  marriage,  live 
with  them  not  as  wives,  but  as  sisters.^  This 
law  however  did  not  universally  obtain,  even 
in  the  suburbicarian  provinces,  till  long  after 
Leo's  time ;  nay,  some  of  his  successors,  and 
among  the  rest,  Gregory  the  Great,  thought 
it  very  hard  that  subdeacons  should  be  de- 
barred from  all  commerce  with  the  wives  they 
had  married,  or  even  from  marrying.^  The 
contrary  practice  prevailed  in  Gaul,  even  in 
Leo's  time,  as  appears,  from  the  canons  of 
the  first  council  of  Orange;  of  the  second  of 
Aries,  and  of  that  of  Angers,  only  forbidding 
deacons  to  marry.    In  the  same  letter  Leo 


'  Leo  serm.  1. 

»  Serm.  19. 

•  Greg.  1.2.  Regist.  ep.  42. 


'  Idem  serm.  16. 
*  Leo  ep.  2. 
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Leo  quarrels  with  Hilarius  of  Aries.  Occasion  of  this  quarrel.  Celidonius  deposed  in  Gaul,  appeals  to  Leo. 
Leo  admits  him  to  his  communion.  Hilarius  repairs  to  Rome.  He  speaks,  with  great  liberty,  to  Leo.  Con- 
sents to  hear  Celidonius,  in  the  presence  of  Leo.  His  behavior  on  that  occasion,  how  represented  by  Leo. 
Leo  causes  him  to  be  seized. 


declares,  that  it  is  no  sin  for  a  clerk  to  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  man  that  keeps 
a  concubine,  nor  for  the  woman,  whom  he 
marries,  to  live  with  him ;  and  that  a  man, 
who  quits  his  concubine  to  live  with  his  wife, 
is  not  guilty  of  adultery.  The  concubines 
spoken  of  here,  were  slaves  whom  their  mas- 
ters lived  with,  as  with  their  wives,  without 
having  any  commerce  with  other  women; 
and  it  was  doubted,  it  seems,  in  those  days, 
whether  their  agreeing  to  live  thus  together, 
might  not  be  deemed  a  true  marriage. 

The  letter  which  Leo  wrote  in  445,  to  the 
bishops  of  the  province  of  Vienne,  is  no  less 
remarkable,  than  the  occasion  on  which  it 
was  written.  Celidonius,  bishop  of  Besan- 
zon,  being  accused  of  having  formerly  mar- 
ried a  widow,  and  sentenced  some  criminals 
to  death,  while,  being  yet  a  layman,  he  exer- 
cised the  office  of  a  judge;  Hilarius,  bishop 
of  Aries,  and  exarch  of  the  seven  provinces 
of  Narbonne,  a  most  strict  observer  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical discipline,  as  established  by  the 
canons,  assembled  a  council,  and  the  charge 
being  proved  by  several  persons  of  great  dis- 
tinction, and  other  unexceptionable  witnesses, 
Celidonius  was  deposed  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  the  bishops,  who  composed  the 
assembly,  and  another  ordained  in  his  room. 
From  this  sentence,  which  was,  no  doubt, 
agreeable  to  the  canons,  he  appealed  to  Leo, 
and,  repairing  to  Rome,  complained  there  of 
his  having  been  unjustly  condemned  and  de- 
posed :  the  predecessors  of  Leo  had,  but  very 
lately,  met  with  such  a  check  from  the  Afri- 
can bishops,  in  pursuing  their  pretended  right 
of  receiving  appeals,  as  had  obliged  them  to 
give  over,  or  rather  to  suspend  that  pursuit ;' 
which,  one  would  think,  might  have  deterred 
Leo  from  engaging  in  a  like  dispute  with  the 
Galilean  bishops:  but  he,  no  less  intent  than 
the  most  ambitious  of  his  predecessors,  on  the 
great  object,  which  they  all  had  in  view,  the 
exaltation  of  his  see,  readily  embraced  the 
opportunity  that  offered,  of  sounding  the  dis- 
position of  the  Callican  bishops,  and  trying 
whether  he  might  not,  in  the  same  attempt, 
meet  with  better  success  in  Gaul,  than  Zosi- 
mus  and  Celestine  had  lately  met  with  in 
Africa.  With  this  view,  he  not  only  received 
Celidonius  with  great  demonstrations  of  kind- 
ness, but  admitted  him  to  his  communion  ; 
nay,  and  allowed  him,  in  defiance  of  the  judg- 
ment given  against  him  in  Gaul,  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  his  office  in  Rome:  but  he 
found  the  prelates  in  those  parts  no  less  jea- 
lous of  their  just  rights  and  liberties,  no  less 
upon  their  guard,  against  all  papal  encroach- 
ments, than  the  most  zealous  among  the  Afri- 
cans. Hilarius  had  presided  at  the  council, 
and  therefore,  thinking  it  chiefly  incumbent 
upon  him,  to  oppose  the  irregular  proceedings 
of  Leo,  and  maintain  the  sentence  pronounced 


»  See  p.  167,  et  seq. 


by  the  council,  he  no  sooner  heard  of  the  r^ 
ception  Celidonius  had  met  with  at  Rome, 
than  he  set  out,  on  foot,  for  that  city  ;  and, 
performing  on  foot  the  whole  journey,  though 
it  was  then  in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  equally 
surprised  both  Leo  and  Celidonius  with  his 
unexpected  arrival.  Being  introduced  to 
Leo,  after  he  had  visited  the  tombs  of  the 
apostles  and  martyrs,  he  addressed  him  with 
all  the  respect  that  was  due  to  the  bishop 
of  the  first  city ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with 
all  the  liberty  of  one,  who,  in  every  other  re- 
spect, thought  himself  his  equal :  he  acquaint- 
ed him  with  the  motives  of  his  journey  ;  com- 
plained of  the  reception  he  had  given  to  Celi- 
donius, who  had  been  deposed  in  Gaul,  and 
yet  was  allowed  to  discharge  all  episcopal 
functions  in  Rome ;  begged  he  would  govern 
according  to  the  approved  and  received  rules 
of  the  church,  and  redress,  at  least  by  a  pri- 
vate order,  such  an  open  violation  of  the  ca- 
nons. He  added,  that  if  he  thought  his  com- 
pl^aints  just,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  he  would 
take  care  to  have  the  evil  speedily  removed, 
on  which  they  were  founded;  if  he  did  not, 
that  he  should  give  him  no  farther  trouble, 
not  being  come  to  Rome,  to  engage  in  a  dis- 
pute, but  only  to  pay  his  respects  to  him ;  to 
inform  him  of  the  truth  ;  and  to  beg  he  would 
maintain  inviolate  the  canons  of  the  church, 
and  suffer  himself  to  be  governed  by  them 
alone.' 

Though  Hilarius  had  declared,  that  he  was 
not  come  to  Rome  to  engage  in  a  dispute, 
which  was,  in  effect,  declaring  that  he  did 
not  acknowledge,  in  Leo,  the  power  of  re- 
ceiving appeals,  or  re-examining  a  cause  de- 
termined elsewhere  ;  yet  he  consented  to  hear, 
in  the  presence  of  Leo,  and  some  other  bi- 
shops, what  Celidonius  had  to  offer  against 
the  judgment  passed  upon  him  by  the  Galil- 
ean bishops.  We  know  but  very  little  of 
what  was  said,  on  either  side,  at  that  inter- 
view :  and  that  little  we  know  only  from  Leo, 
who  assures  us,  that  Hilarius  behaved  with 
great  insolence ;  that  in  the  transport  of  his 
passion,  he  uttered  things,  that  no  layman 
would  have  uttered,  and  no  bishop  could 
hear ;  that  he  himself,  was  greatly  concerned 
to  see  a  bishop  thus  exposing  himself,  and 
degrading  his  character,  but  bore  the  whole 
with  great  patience.^  Had  Hilarius  given  us 
an  account  of  what  had  passed  on  that  occa- 
sion, he  had  probably  told  us  a  different  story; 
at  least,  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Leo  leaves 
great  room  to  question  his  boasted  forbearance 
and  patience ;  for,  upon  the  breaking  up  of 
the  conference,  without  any  regard  to  a  man 
of  Hilarius'  dignity  and  character,  he  caused 
him  to  be  seized  and  kept  under  arrest  ;3  an 
instance  of  violence,  which  Rome  had  not  yet 
seen  with  respect  to  a  bishop,  and  in  matters, 


•  Leonis  op.  per  Quesnel,  t.  1.  p.  744 — 754. 

»  Leo  ep.  10.  c.  3.  »  Leon.  op.  t.  L  p.  744. 
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Hilarius  escapes  from  Rome,  and  returns  to  Gaul.  Leo's  irregular  and  passionate  conduct  on  this  occasion. 
He  cuts  Hilarius  off  from  his  communion.  And  strives  to  discredit  him  among  the  Galilean  bishops.  What 
crimes  laid  by  Leo  to  his  charge.     Leo  maliciously  represents  some  of  his  actions. 


not  of  faith,  but  only  of  discipline.  From 
Leo's  own  account  it  appears,  that  the  inso- 
lent behavior,  which  he  complained  of  in  Hi- 
larius, consisted  merely  in  his  maintaining, 
with  the  freedom  that  became  him,  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Gallican  church ;  in  his  opposing 
the  encroachments  of  Leo  ;  and  in  refusing  to 
acknowledge  his  pretended  right  of  judging 
at  Rome  a  cause,  which  had  been  already 
judged  in  Gaul :  for,  giving  an  account  of 
what  happened  in  that  interview,  he  taxes 
Hilarius  with  refusing  to  submit  to  St.  Peter, 
and  acknowledge  the  primacy  of  the  Roman 
church ;'  as  if  the  primacy  included  the  power 
of  receiving  appeals,  which  it  certainly  did 
not,  since  all  the  western  bishops  owned  the 
primacy  at  this  very  time,  and  not  one  of  them 
such  a  power. 

Leo,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
Hilarius,  appointed  a  day  for  examining,  and 
judging  anew,  the  cause  of  Celidonius  :  but 
before  the  appointed  day  came,  Hilarius,  that 
he  might  not  be  obliged  to  appear,  or  be  any 
ways  accessory  to  such  irregular  proceedings, 
found  means  to  escape  from  his  guards,  and 
travelling  through  by-roads,  after  a  most  pain- 
ful journey,  arrived  safe  at  Aries.  Leo  was 
so  provoked  at  his  escape,  that,  out  of  pique 
to  him,  he  immediately  annulled  the  judgment 
of  the  council,  at  which  he  had  presided,  de- 
clared Celidonius  unlawfully  deposed,  cleared 
him  from  the  charge  of  having  ever  married  a 
widow,  though  proved  by  a  great  number  of 
unexceptionable  witnesses,  and  restored  him 
to  his  former  dignity .^  He  did  not  stop  here  ; 
but  in  the  height  of  his  resentment  declared 
Hilarius  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the 
apostolic  see;  deprived  him  of  all  jurisdiction 
over  the  seven  provinces ;  suspended  him  from 
ordaining  any  bishop,  or  even  assisting  at  the 
ordination  of  any ;  and,  to  be  more  fully  re- 
venged on  him,  utterly  suppressed  the  dignity 
of  exarch,  annexed  to  the  see  of  Aries.*  Such 
treatment  did  the  best  of  men  meet  with  from 
the  bishops  of  Rome ;  when,  prompted  by  zeal 
for  the  welfare  of  the  church,  and  the  observ- 
ance of  her  laws,  they  attempted  to  check  their 
lawless  ambition  and  encroachments.  Leo 
carried  his  resentments  against  Hilarius  still 
farther ;  for,  in  order  to  discredit  him  among 
the  bishops  of  his  own  diocess,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  a  true  pattern  of  every  Christian 
virtue,  he  wrote  the  letter,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned above,  well  calculated  for  that  purpose, 
but  altogether  unworthy  of  a  man  of  Leo's 
character  and  reputation :  for,  giving  an  entire 
credit  to  every  malicious  report  he  had  heard, 
to  the  prejudice  of  that  excellent  prelate, 
he  inveighs  against  him  in  the  most  bitter 
terms,  as  one,  who  was  a  disgrace  to  the  epis- 
copal order,  and  therefore  deserved  to  be  de- 
prived, not  only  of  the  power  and  jurisdiction. 


»  Leon.  ep.  10.  c.  7. 

3  Leon.  op.  t.  2.  p.  744.  et  ep.  10.  c.  S.  et  7. 

»  ConcU.  t.  3.  p.  1400.  Leo  ep,  9.  et  10. 


which  he  had  wantonly  abused,  but  of  the 
dignity  itself.  To  read  Leo's  letter,  so  long 
as  he  speaks  in  general  terms,  one  would  con- 
clude the  bishop  of  Aries  to  have  been  guilty 
of  the  blackest  crimes  ;  but  when  he  descends 
to  particulars,  it  plainly  appears,  that  his  only 
crime  was,  his  rebellion  against  St.  Peter,  and 
his  not  acknowledging  the  primacy  of  his  see, 
that  is,  his  not  suffering,  out  of  respect  to  St. 
Peter,  his  pretended  successors  to  exercise  a 
despotic  and  tyrannical  dominion  over  the 
churches  committed  to  his  care  :  for  the  only 
things  he  charges  him  with,  are,  his  having 
ordained  some  bishops  against  their  will  ;* 
his  taking  delight  in  condemning  bishops,  and 
excommunicating  laymen  ;  his  performing  the 
journey,  when  he  visited  the  diocess,  with  a 
quickness  and  expedition  ill  becoming  the 
gravity  of  a  bishop.  From  Leo's  words  we 
should  conclude,  that  he  rode  post,  were  we 
not  assured,  by  the  author  of  his  life,  that  he 
never  travelled  otherwise  than  on  foot :  but 
the  charge  against  Hilarius,  on  which  Leo 
lays  the  greatest  stress,  is  his  having  ordained 
a  new  bishop,  in  the  room  of  one  of  his  suffra- 
gans, named  Projectus,  who  indeed  lay  dan- 
gerously ill,  and,  as  was  thought,  past  reco- 
very, but  nevertheless  recovered,  and  was 
re-established,  or  rather  confirmed,  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  see.'  Of  this  remarkable  trans- 
action not  the  least  mention  is  made  by 
Honoratus,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  who  was 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Hilarius,  and  wrote  his 
life.  But,  allowing  the  fact  to  be  true,  many 
circumstances,  unknown  to  us,  might  have 
concurred  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Hilarius 
on  that  occasion.  As  Leo  does  not  reproach 
him  with  performing  that  ordination  alone, 
or  without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
other  bishops  of  the  same  province,  which, 
as  both  were  commanded  by  the  canons,  he 
would  certainly  have  done,  had  Hilarius  failed 
in  either,  we  may  well  suppose  two  bishops 
more,  at  least,  to  have  been  present,  and  the 
rest  to  have  concurred  with  their  suffrages ; 
and  that  I  can  hardly  think  they  would  have 
done,  but  on  a  very  urgent  occasion,  such  an 
occasion  as  sufficiently  justified  the  breach  of 
the  canon  forbidding  two  bishops  to  be  or- 
dained for  one  and  the  same  see.  However, 
that  breach  Leo,  blind  with  passion  and  pre- 
judice, studies  to  exaggerate  into  an  unpar- 
donable crime,  maliciously  suppressing,  in 
order  to  set  it  out  in  the  worse  light,  the  ma- 
terial circumstance  of  the  dangerous  malady, 
or  rather  approaching  death,  as  was  appre- 
hended, of  Projectus:  I  said  maliciously,  be- 
cause Leo  could  not  be  unapprised  of  that  cir- 
cumstance. 

(*)  This  practice  obtained  in  several  places,  and 
was  never  before  found  fault  with.  St.  Austin  writes, 
that  in  Africa,  when  men  of  eminent  parts  and  virtue 
declined  the  episcopal  dignity,  to  which  they  had  been 
named  by  the  people  and  clergy,  they  were  even  kept 
in  prison  till  they  accepted  it. (a) 

>  Leo  ep.  10.  (a)  Aug.  ep.  173, 
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Leo  sacrifices  truth  to  the  exaltation  of  his  see.  He  applies  to  the  emperor,  of  wliom  he  obtains  a  rescript, 
establishing  his  authority  in  Gaul.  What  required  of  the  Galilean  bishops  by  that  rescript.  This  rescript 
no  proof  of  the  pope's  authority  over  the  Galilean  church. 


In  the  same  letter  he  employs  the  whole 
force  of  his  eloquence  in  displaying  the  privi- 
leges, and  magnifying  the  authority,  of  the 
apostolic  see,  roundly  asserting  that,  upon 
appeals  from  Gaul,  his  predecessors  had  fre- 
quently reversed  or  confirmed  judgments 
given  there.  It  were  to  be  wished  he  had 
alleged  one  instance  at  least  to  confirm  so 
bold  an  assertion;  but  that  was  more  than 
was  in  his  power  to  do,  Celidonius  being  the 
first  Gallican  bishop  who  ever  thought  of  ap- 
pealing from  the  judgment  of  his  colleagues 
in  Gaul,  to  tJiat  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  This 
Leo  could  not  but  know  ;  but  probably  thought 
it  no  crime  in  so  material  a  point  to  sacrifice 
truth  to  the  exaltation  of  his  see. 

He  was  sensible  that  little  regard  would 
be  paid  to  his  decrees  by  the  Gallican  bi- 
shops, to  that  especially,  which  suppressed 
the  ex-archate  or  primacy  of  Aries.  In  order 
therefore  to  prevent  all  opposition,  and  esta- 
blish at  once  his  authority  in  Gaul,  he  re- 
solved to  apply  to  the  emperor,  and  engage 
in  his  favor  the  secular  power.'  Valentinian 
III.  was  at  this  time  emperor  of  the  west,  a 
very  weak  prince,  and  therefore  a  fit  tool  for 
a  man  of  Leo's  craft,  ambition,  and  address. 
To  him  therefore  he  applied,  and,  having  by 
many  false  and  malicious  insinuations  strange- 
ly prejudiced  him  against  Hilarius,  as  a  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace,  nay,  as  a  rebel  not 
only  to  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  see,  but 
to  the  majesty  of  the  empire  (for  he  stuck  at 
nothing),  he  obtained  the  famous  rescript, 
vesting  the  bishops  of  Rome  with  an  absolute 
and  uncontrolled  authority  over  the  Gallican 
churches  and  bishops.  It  was  addressed  to 
Aetius,  general  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Gaul ; 
and,  under  pretence  of  maintaining  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  church,  Valentinian 
there  requires  the  Gallican  bishops  to  pay  an 
entire  obedience  and  submission  to  the  orders 
of  the  apostolic  see;  which  he  supposes  (as 
had  been  falsely  suggested  to  him  by  Leo)  to 
have  been  ever  practised  till  the  time  of  Hila- 
rius ;  he  commands  all  bishops  to  hold  and 
observe,  as  a  law,  whatever  it  shall  please 
the  bishop  of  Rome  to  ordain  or  decree;  and 
strictly  enjoins  the  magistrates  to  oblige  those, 
who  shall  be  summoned  to  Rome,  to  obey  the 
summons.  He  adds,  that  as  Leo  has  a  right 
to  command  what  he  pleases,  with  respect  to 
the  discipline  of  the  church,  there  ought  to 
have  been  occasion  for  no  other  authority  but 
his  own,  to  make  all  men  concur  in  executing 
the  judgment  w^iich  he  had  lately  given 
against  Hilarius,  whom  he  styles  a  traitor, 
and  an  enemy  both  to  the  church  and  state, 
both  to  Leo  and  himself;  nay,  he  imputes 
it  to  him  as  a  crime,  that  he  had,  by  a  bold 
and  unprecedented  attempt,  deposed  some 
bishops,  and  ordained  others,  without  having 
first  consulted  the  bishop  of  Rome.^     From 


this  rescript,  which  was  undoubtedly  dictated, 
if  not  penned,  by  Leo,  as  some  have  thought, 
it  appears,  that,  notwithstanding  his  boasted 
sanctity,  he  carried  his  pretensions  much 
higher  than  the  most  ambitious  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  done ;  nay,  that  he  aimed  at  no- 
thing less  than  to  have  himself  acknowledged 
as  absolute  monarch  of  the  whole  church. 
The  preceding  popes  had  indeed  claimed  and 
exercised  a  far  greater  power  than  was  allow- 
ed them  by  the  canons ;  but  yet  that  power 
they  pretended  to  derive  from  the  canons,  as 
appears  from  the  long  dispute  between  them 
and  the  African  bishops,  with  respect  to  this 
very  point  of  appeals  now  disputed  by  the 
Gallican  bishops.*  But  Leo,  sensible  that 
his  views  were  too  extensive  to  be  any  ways 
countenanced  by  the  canons,  however  mis- 
construed, had  the  assurance  to  command, 
without  any  regard  to  them,  "all  bishops  to 
observe  as  a  law,  whatever  it  should  please 
the  bishop  of  Rome  to  command,"  and  at  the 
same  time  to  declare,  "  That  he  had  a  right 
to  command  what  he  pleased  ;"  which  was 
abrogating  at  once  all  ecclesiastical  laws, 
substituting  his  own  will  in  their  room,  and 
assuming  to  himself,  by  that  means,  the  soul 
monarchy  of  the  church.  His  daring  to  go 
such  a  length  was  owing  to  the  credit  he  had 
with  the  emperor,  both  before  and  after  his 
elevation  to  the  popedom,  and  to  the  weakness 
of  that  prince,  which,  being  well  known  to 
him,  encouraged  him  to  make  an  attempt  that 
would  have  been  vain  and  absurd  under  one 
of  a  diflferent  character  But  throughout  his 
whole  papacy  he  never  failed  to  make  the 
utmost  advantage  he  could  of  his  favor  with 
the  emperors  both  in  the  west  and  the  east, 
for  the  advancement  of  the  see  of  Rome ;  and 
in  this  his  example  was  followed,  with  all 
possible  care,  by  his  successors. 

The  rescript  of  Valentinian  has  been  often 
quoted  by  the  advocates  for  the  see  of  Rome, 
to  prove,  that  the  popes  have  ever  exercised 
an  uncontrolled  authority  and  jurisdiction  over 
the  Gallican  church.  For  the  emperor,  say 
they,  by  this  rescript,  grants  no  new  privilege 
to  the  Roman  see,  but  only  confirms  the  prac- 
tice and  custom  that  had  obtained,  time  out 
of  mind.  But  the  authority  of  the  emperor 
can  be  of  no  weight  here,  since  the  emperor 
believed  what  Leo  told  him ;  and  what  he 
told  him  was  certainly  false,  as  I  have  shown 
above.  It  is  true,  that  Celidonius  was  re- 
stored, according  to  the  most  probable  opi- 
nion,' and  Importunus  driven  out,  who  had 
been  ordained  by  Hilarius  in  his  room.  But 
that  was  owing  to  the  imperial  rescript,  not 
to  Leo's  decree;  for  Hilarius,  and  with  him 
the  other  Gallican  bishops,  oi)posed  to  the  last 
the  papal  encroachments,  and  could  never  be 
induced  to  acknowledge  the  pretended  power 
in  the  see  of  Rome,  of  receiving  appeals,  and 


«  Leo  ep.  10.       a  Concil.  t.  3.  p.  1401.    Leo  ep.  10.     [     *  See  p.  170.  «  Chifflet,  t.  2.  p.  115. 
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Hilarius  strives  to  appease  Leo.  He  writes  to  him  ;  and  sends  deputies  to  Rome  to  soften  Leo,  but  all  in  vain. 
Auxiliarius  employed  to  mediate  a  reconciliation.  Leo  inflexible.  Auxiliarius'  letter  to  Hilarius.  Hila- 
rius' steadiness.     The  conduct  of  Leo  repugnant  to  all  principles  of  morality  and  religion. 


re-examining  a  cause  wliich  they  had  deter- 
mined. As  for  Leo's  decree,  depriving  the 
church  of  Aries  of  its  primacy,  it  has  been 
evidently  shown,  by  a  learned  critic,  that  it 
never  took  place.' 

While  Leo  was  using  his  utmost  efforts  to 
bring  Hilarius  into  disgrace  with  the  emperor, 
and  by  that  means  compass  his  ruin,  the  holy 
prelate  lay  dangerously  ill  at  Aries  ;  and  be- 
ing greatly  concerned  to  see  a  man  of  Leo's 
rank  and  character  abandoning  himself  thus 
to  passion  and  revenge,  he  left  nothing  unat- 
tempted,  he  could  think  of,  to  appease  him. 
He  would  not  indeed  yield  to  his  lawless  am- 
bition, and,  out  of  a  criminal  complaisance, 
give  up  the  just  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
church  committed  to  his  care  ana  protection, 
but  strove,  by  all  other  lawful  means,  by  all 
kinds  of  honest  submission,  to  allay  his  re- 
sentment, and  bring  him  to  a  more  Christian 
temper.     He  first  wrote  to  Leo,  clearing  him- 
self, in  the  most  submissive  and  respectful 
terms,  from  the  many  malicious  and  ground- 
less aspersions  of  his   enemies,  which   the 
pope  had  credited,  without  giving  himself  the 
trouble  to  inquire  whether  they  were  true  or 
false,  and  charged  him  with  as  real  crimes. 
As  Leo  did  not  condescend  to  answer  this 
letter,  the  bishop  of  Aries,  actuated  by  a  truly 
Christian   spirit,  and   mindful   of  the   com- 
mand of  our  Saviour,^  despatched  to  Rome 
Ravennius,  a  man  of  distinguished  merit,  at 
that  time  one  of  his  presbyters,  and  after- 
wards his  successor  in  the  see  of  Aries,  hop- 
ing, by  his  means,  to  remove  the  prejudices 
which  Leo  had  imbibed  against  him.     But 
neitlier  Ravennius,  nor  the  two  bishops  Nec- 
tarius  and  Constantius,  both  men  of  eminent 
sanctity,   whom   the   metropolitan   of  Aries 
sent  afterwards,  with   the  character   of  his 
legates,  to  soften  Leo,  and  incline  him,  if 
possible,  to  a  reconciliation,  could  make  the 
least  impression  on  his  obstinate  mind.     He 
was  unalterably  bent  on  having  his  authority 
acknowledged  by  the  Galilean  church,  with- 
out limitation,  as  required  by  the  imperial  re- 
script, and  would  hearken  to  no  other  terms 
till   that  was  complied  with.     On  the  other 
hand,  Hilarius,  not  caring  to  purchase  the  fa- 
vor of  the  pope  at  the  expense  of  his  con- 
science, had  strictly  enjoined  his  legates  not 
to  agree  to  any  terms  that  might  prove  in  the 
least  prejudicial  to  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  they  enjoyed  by  the  canons,  and  of 
which  he  looked  upon  himself  as  the  guar- 
dian.    With  this  disposition  on  either  side 
the  legates  were  soon  convinced  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  succeed  in  their  nego- 
tiation.    However,  before   they  left   Rome, 
they  resolved  to  make  one  attempt  more,  and 
try  whether,  by  the  interest  of  some  man  in 
power,  they  might  not  prevail  upon  the  pope 


«  Quesnel.  dissert,  printa  de  S.  Hil.  c.  8  et  9. 
»  Matt.  V.  23,  24. 
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to  relinquish  his  pretentions,  or,  at  least,  to 
be  reconciled  to  a  man,  who  opposed  them, 
not  out  of  any  disrespect  to  the  apostolic  see, 
but  merely  because  he  thought  them  incon- 
sistent with  the  canons. 

Of  all  the  great  men  at  that  time  in  Rome, 
Auxiliarius  seemed  to  them  the  most  proper 
to  be  employed  on  this  occasion.  He  was 
prefect  of  Italy,  and  had  been  formerly  of 
Gaul,  w^here  he  had  contracted  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Hilarius,  of  whose  virtue  he 
entertained  the  highest  opinion.  To  him, 
therefore,  they  applied,  and  he,  glad  of  the 
opportunitj'  that  offered  of  serving  a  friend, 
whom  he  so  much  valued,  readily  took  upon 
him  the  office  of  mediator  between  him  and 
Leo.  But  his  mediation  proved  unsuccess- 
ful ;  Leo  could  by  no  reasons  or  remon- 
strances be  prevailed  upon  either  to  abate  of 
his  pretensions,  or  admit  Hilarius  to  his  com- 
munion, till  he  had  owned  the  power,  which 
he  said  the  Roman  see  had  always  enjoyed, 
and  the  most  pious  emperors  had  lately  con- 
firmed, that  is,  an  absolute  power  over  all  the 
churches  of  Gaul.  Auxiliarius,  grieved  to 
find  that  his  good  offices  had  not  answered 
his  expectations  and  wishes,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Hilarius,  soon  after  his  inter- 
view with  Leo :  "  As  you  look  upon  all 
transitory  things  with  an  eye  of  contempt, 
and  are  not  capable  of  being  elated  with  joy, 
when  they  succeed,  or  dejected  with  grief, 
when  they  miscarry,  I  need  not,  in  writing 
to  you,  disguise  the  truth,  out  of  an  appre- 
hension of  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  your 
mind."  He  then  acquaints  him  with  the 
disposition  and  temper,  in  which  he  had  found 
Leo  towards  him,  and  adds,  "  I  see  not  the 
least  appearance  of  pride  or  arrogance  in  the 
conduct  of  your  holiness ;  but  men  cannot 
bear  plain  truth,  and  are  offended,  if  we 
speak  our  thoughts  freely.  The  Romans 
must  be  courted,  and  it  is  only  by  condescen- 
sion and  complaisance  that  they  are  to  be 
gained.  Could  you  bring  yourself  to  that, 
you  would  lose  nothing,  but  gain  much  by 
it.  I  therefore  beg  it  as  a  particular  favor, 
that  you  would.  A  little  condescension  on 
your  side  will  lay  the  storm,  and  restore  the 
wished  for  tranquillity."'  Thus  Auxiliarius  : 
but  as  Hilarius  was  better  acquainted  than 
the  prefect  seems  to  have  been,  with  the  duty 
and  obligations  incumbent  on  a  bishop,  he 
thanked  him  for  his  advice,  but  did  not  em- 
brace it.  On  the  contrary,  he  continued  to 
the  last  steady  and  unalterable  in  his  former 
resolution,  choosing  rather  to  die  out  of  Leo's 
communion,  than  he  restored  to  it  by  yielding 
up  to  his  ambition  the  rights  and  liberties 
which  had  been  trusted  to  his  care. 

The  conduct  of  Leo  on  this  occasion  was  so 
remarkably  scandalous,  so  inconsistent  with 
all  principles  of  morality  or  religion,  that  the 
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church  of"  Rome,  which  honors  him  not  only 
as  one  of  her  greatest  popes,  but  greatest 
saints,  has  thought  herself  obliged  to  employ 
some  of  her  ablest  pens  to  excuse  or  rather 
disguise  it.  But  that  it  was  altogether  inex- 
cusable, may  be  easily  made  to  appear :  for, 
in  the  first  place,  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  no 
kind  of  right,  even  by  the  canons  of  Sardica,* 
and  much  less  by  those  of  any  other  council, 
to  the  power  which  Leo  claimed,  and  at  this 
juncture  exercised,  over  the  Galilean  church. 
In  the  second  place,  because  the  bishop  of 
Aries,  out  of  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
canons  and  established  laws  of  the  church, 
refused  to  acknowledge  such  a  power,  Leo, 
upon  that  provocation  alone,  giving,  or  pre- 
tending to  give,  an  entire  credit  to  every 
report  he  heard  to  his  prejudice,  without  in- 
quiring whether  they  were  true  or  false,  with- 
out leaving  him  room  to  clear  himself,  or  al- 
lowing any  one  to  speak  in  his  defence,  con- 
demned him  as  guilty,  cut  him  off  from  his 
communion,  and,  depriving  him  of  all  authori- 
ty and  jurisdiction,  reduced  the  first  bishop  of 
Gaul,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  the  state  of  a 
layman.  3dly,  In  order  to  compass  the  ruin 
of  the  innocent  prelate  the  more  effectually, 
he  applied  to  the  emperor,  though  he  had  im- 
puted as  a  crime  to  Hilarius  his  having  had 
recourse,  (as  he  falsely  supposed,)  in  eccle- 
siastical matters,  to  the  secular  power ;  and, 
representing  him  not  only  as  a  man  of  an  in- 
sufferable pride  and  presumption,  but  as  a 
lebel  to  the  state,  brought  him  into  danger 
even  of  his  life ;  and  this  irreconcilable  aver- 
sion, this  implacable  hatred,  he  maintained  to 
the  last,  in  spite  of  all  the  submissions  Hila- 
rius could  make,  compatible  with  his  con- 
science and  duty,  to  appease  him.  Lastly, 
giving  full  scope  to  his  unbounded  ambition, 
and  most  egregiously  abusing  the  confidence 
which  the  young  and  inexperienced  prince 
reposed  in  him,  he  made  him  believe  what  he 
himself  knew,  and  could  not  but  know,  to  be 
false,  and  by  that  means  surreptitiously  obtain- 
ed a  rescript  highly  derogatory  to  the  liberties 
of  the  church,  utterly  repugnant  to  the  canons 
of  all  the  councils,  that  had  been  held  to  that 
time,  and  calculated  only  to  establish  the 
papal  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  disci- 
pline, and  all  ecclesiastical  laws.  As  for 
Hilarius,  the  church  of  Rome  herself  has 
cleared  him  from  the  many  calumnies,  with 
which  Loo,  and  his  other  enemies,  strove  to 
blacken  his  reputation;  for  by  that  church  he 
is  now  honored  as  a  saint  of  the  first  class ; 
nay,  even  Leo  seems,  in  the  end,  to  have  ac- 
knowledged his  innocence;  for  speaking  of 
him  after  his  death,  he  calls  him  Hilariirs  of 


*  By  the  canons  of  Sardica,  the  most  favorable  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  and  fatal  to  the  church,  that  ev(^r 
were  made,  the  pope  was  only  empowered,  upon  an 
appeal  to  him,  to  order  the  cause  to  be  re-examined, 
not  at  Rome,  but  in  the  province;,  and  by  such  of  the 
neiKhboriim  bishops  as  he  should  namo.(n)  Hut  Leo 
claimed  a  power  of  summoninc  bisliojjs  to  Rome,  and 
judging  their  cause  anew  there. 

(o)  See  p.  57. 


holy  memory;'  which  was,  in  a  manner,  re- 
tracting all  he  had  written  against  him. 

The  Jesuit  Papehrok,  convinced,  on  one 
hand,  of  the  innocence  of  Hilarius,  but  on  the 
other,  not  daring  to  find  fault  with  Leo,  pre- 
tends to  justify  both,  saying,  that  the  metro- 
politan of  Aries  was  "guilty  before  Leo,  but 
not  before  God,"  that  is,  in  other  words,  Leo 
believed  him  guilty,  though  he  really  was 
not.  And  was  it  excusable  in  Leo,  to  believe 
him  guilty,  to  condemn  him  as  guilty,  upon 
the  bare  testimony  of  his  avowed  enemies,  as 
he  certainly  did  1  Ought  he  not,  in  conscience 
and  justice,  to  have  heard  both  parties,  as  he 
set  up  for  a  judge,  before  he  condemned  or 
absolved  either'?  Besides,  it  may  be  very 
much  questioned,  whether  or  no  Leo  did  be- 
lieve him  guilty  of  the  faults,  which  he  lays 
to  his  charge,  it  being  almost  incredible,  that 
a  man  of  his  sense  and  penetration  should  not, 
at  least,  suspect  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
heard  against  a  prelate  of  Hilarius's  reputa- 
tion and  character  from  those  only,  whose  in- 
terest it  was,  as  he  well  knew,  to  have  him 
condemned. 

The  zeal  which  Leo  exerted   against  the 
Manichees,  the  worst  of  heretics, (*)  might 


'  Leo  ep.  50. 
(*)  As  the  heresy  of  the  Manichees  made  a  great 
noise  in  the  church  for  many  ages,  and  is  much  spoken 
of  by  the  fathers,  it  may  not  be  improix^r  to  irive  a  suc- 
cinct account  here  of  the  author,  or  rather  the  authors, 
of  that  sect,  and  their  tenets.  The  first  principles  of 
the  Manichees  were  broached  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  by  one  Scylhianus,  a  native  of  Arabia, 
who,  observing  many  beings  in  the  universe,  opposite 
to,  and  incompatible  with  one  another,  argued  from 
thence,  that  tlie  causes,  from  which  they  proceeded, 
were,  in  like  manner,  opposite  and  incompaiible.  To 
prove  this  doctrine,  lie  wrote  four  small  books  ;  the 
first  styled,  "the  Mysteries;"  the  second,  "  the  Chap- 
ters ;"  the  third,  "  the  Gospel;"  and  the  fourth,  "  the 
Treasure."  As  he  had  but  one  disciple,  named  Ter- 
binthus,  he  travelled  to  Jerusalem,  hoping  to  gain  some 
proselytes  there,  but  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  that 
city,  (a)  He  was  a  man  of  a  sprightly  genius,  and, 
though  he  had  applied  himself  to  trade  from  his  youth, 
and  by  that  means  acquired  great  wealth,  he  had  not 
suffered  himself,  by  his  application  to  business,  to  be 
diverted  from  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  the  Ksryptian 
sciences  ;  and  is  said  to  have  addicted  himself  chiefly 
to  the  study  of  magic,  at  that  time  in  great  request  all 
over  the  east. (i)  Upon  liis  dealh,  Terbinllius,  seizing 
his  books,  and  all  the  gold  and  silver  he  had  brought 
with  him,  fled  into  Persia,  and  there  look  Ihe  name  of 
Hnddas,  lest  he  should  be  discovered  by  his  true  name, 
and  sued  by  the  widow  of  his  deceased  master  for  the 
effects  he  had  seized.  Among  the  Persians  he  passed 
for  a  prophet,  giving  out,  that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin, 
and  brought  up  among  the  mountains  by  an  angel, 
who  had  instructed  him  in  all  the  sciences  of  the 
Esypiians:  but  having  one  day  venlured  to  enter  into 
a  public  dispute  about  his  two  opposile  piinciples,  with 
the  priests  of  Mitlira,  or  the  sun,  he  was  by  ihem  so 
shamefully  silenced,  that,  not  presuming  ever  after  to 
appear,  he  lived  retired  in  the  house  of  a  widow,  and 
left  to  her,  at  his  death,  both  the  books,  and  Ihe  money, 
of  which  he  had  defr.inded  his  master's  widow.  Tlie 
woman  seeing  herself  tliu.s  enriched  at  once,  (for  Bud- 
das  left  her  very  considerable  sums)  she  purchased  a 
slave  about  seven  years  old,  named  (^ubrichus,  gave 
him  his  liberty,  adopted  him,  and,  grudging  no  expense 
to  have  him  well  educated,  and  instructed  in  the 
sciences  and  philosophy  of  the  Persians,  she  be- 
queathed to  him  the  books,  and  whatever  else  she 
possessed  at  the  time  of  her  death.     Cnbrichus,  xvho 

(a)  Archelai  Epis.  contra  Manet,  disput.  a  Vales, 
edit.  p.  91—96.  Epiph.  hicr.  06.  c.  1.  ct.  2.  Socr.  1  ]. 
c.  22. 

(b)  Epiph.  c.  3.    Arch.  p.  96, 
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atone,  if  any  thing  could,  for  his  unaccount-   chees,  who  were  still  a  very  numerous  sect, 
able  conduct  on  this  occasion.     The  Mani-   flying  from  the  provinces,  which  the  barba- 


neither  wanted  parts  nor  address,  studied  the  books, 
with  the  greatest  application  ;  and,  having  made  him- 
self master  of  the  doctrine  they  contained,  and  im- 
proved it  with  many  new  opinions  of  his  own,  he  be- 
gaiPto  preach  it  in  the  city,  where  the  king  of  Persia 
resided,  that  is,  in  Seleucia,  or  Ctesiphon.  But  first, 
to  conceal  his  original  meanness,  he  took  care  to 
change  the  name  of  Cubrichus  into  that  of  Manes, 
signifying,  in  the  Persian  language,  speech,  and  al- 
luding to  the  talent,  which  he  certainly  had,  of  speak- 
ing well.(ii)  And  this  is  the  man,  who  became  after- 
wards so  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  by  founding  a 
sect,  which  soon  spread  all  over  tlie  empire,  had  great 
numbers  of  followers,  botli  in  the  east  and  the  west, 
and  kept  its  ground  for  the  space  of  at  least  700  years, 
in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  temporal,  as  well 
as  the  spiritual  power,  combined  to  suppress  and  de- 
stroy it.  His  doctrine  was,  at  first,  universally  reject- 
ed with  indignation  and  contempt,  especially  by  the 
Christians ;  and,  therefore,  to  render  the.ra  the  less 
averse  to  it,  he  began  to  mix  some  of  their  doctrines 
with  his  own,  styling  himself,  in  his  letters,  "  Manes, 
the  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  sometimes,  the 
paraclet  sent  into  the  world  to  reform  the  manners  of 
mankind,  agreeably  to  the  promise  which  Christ  had 
made  to  his  apostles.  (6)  Having  made  his  escape  out 
of  prison,  to  which  he  had  been  confined  by  the  king 
of  Persia,  probably  Sapor,  for  killing  his  son,  whom 
he  had  undertaken  to  cure,  he  fled  into  Mesopotamia, 
where  he  was  so  confounded,  in  a  public  dispute  with 
Archelaus,  bishop  of  Cascar,  or  Carrae,  that  he  with- 
drew to  a  small  village  on  the  river  Stanga,  with  a  de- 
sign to  keep  himself  there  for  some  time  concealed; 
but  as  that  village  stood  within  the  bounds  of  the  Per- 
sian dominions,  he  was  seized  there,  and  carried  to  the 
king,  who,  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  prince  he  had 
murdered,  caused  him  to  be  flayed  alive,  his  body  to 
be  thrown  to  the  dogs,  and  his  skin  stuffed  with  straw, 
to  be  exposed  to  public  view,  on  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  city,  where  it  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  Epiphaniu3.(c)  After  his 
death,  Archelaus,  having  assembled  all  the  Christians 
and  bishops  in  that  neighborhood,  with  great  solemni- 
ty, anathematized  him,  his  new  opinions,  and  all  his 
followers,  (rf)  Such  was  the  end  of  the  chief  author 
and  founder  of  the  famous  sect  of  the  Manichees. 

As  for  the  tenets  of  this  sect;  1.  They  held  two  op- 
posite principles,  or  natures  ;  the  one  the  author  of 
good,  whom  they  called  God  ;  the  other  the  author  of 
evil,  whom  they  styled  Satan,  but  both  eternal,  im- 
mortal, and  independent  of  each  other,  which  was,  in 
reality,  admitting  two  Gods.  They  believed  the  light 
in  the  sun  and  the  moon,  to  be  the  substance  of  God; 
and,  therefore,  adored  the  sun  as  the  throne  of  his 
power,  and  the  moon  as  the  seat  of  his  wisdom,  (e) 
And  it  wa.=  in  opposition  to  that  idolatrous  worship, 
that  Leo  endeavored  to  suppress  the  custom  that  had 
long  obtained  among  the  Christians,  of  turning  to  the 
east  when  they  prayed.  Aie  alleges  two  reasons  why 
It  should  be  suppressed,  and  both  worthy  of  particular 
notice ;  the  first,  because  men  may  easily  pass  from 
worshipping  God  in  the  sun,  to  worship  the  sun  itself; 
for  he  supposes  some,  who,  in  his  time,  used  to  kneel 
down  before  the  sun,  to  have  paid  that  respect,  not  to 
the  sun,  but  to  God  in  the  brightest  work  of  his  hands. 
The  second  reason  he  alleges  is,  because  it  is  a  wick- 
ed profanation  of  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  to  use 
the  same  ceremonies  in  worshipping  him  that  are  used 
by  the  pagans,  when  they  worship  their  idols.  (/)  By 
the  first  of  these  reasons,  images  ought  to  be  banished 
from  all  places  of  worship,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  the 
gross  and  ignorant  vulgar,  who  may  easily,  and  com- 
monly do,  pass  from  the  worshipping  of  God,  or  our 
Savior,  in  an  image  or  statue,  to  worship  the  image  or 
statue  itself;  and  I  may  safely  say,  that  among  the 
Roman  catholics,  there  is  scarce  one  in  a  thousand, 
who  does  not  immediately  address,  in  his  prayers,  the 
image  itself,  which  is  rank  idolatry.  Of  the  images 
of  the  saints,  and  the  worship  that  is  paid  them,  I  shall 
speak  hereafter.     By  Leo's  second   reason,  the   far 

(a)  Epiph.  c.  4.  hfer.  Hieru.  cat.  catech.  6.  Arch.  p. 
98.  Eusel>.  chron. 

(»)   Epiph.  Arch.  Cvr.  ibid.     Aug.  hser.  46. 

(c)  Cyril.  Epiph.  Arch.  ibid.  Socr.  1.  1.  c.  22. 

(d)  Arch.  p.  100. 

(e)  Aug.  h;er.  46.  in  Faust.  1.  5.  c.  II. 
"f)  Leo  ser.  7.  in  Natal.  Domini. 


greater  part  of  the  ceremonies,  used  at  present  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  are  evidently  condemned,  as  a  wicked 
profanation  of  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  since  most 
of  them  have  been  borrowed  of  the  pagans,  as  is  no- 
torious, and  has  been  demonstrated,  by  an  eminent 
writer  of  our  own  time,  (a)  But  to  return  to  the  Ma- 
nichees ;  they  taught,  that  in  a  combat  between  the 
good  and  the  evil  principle,  the  former  had  been 
obliged  to  yield  part  of  its  own  substance  to  the  latter  ; 
that  the  two  natures  were  mixed  together  ;  and  that 
to  the  mixture  of  the  two  natures,  the  soul  of  man 
owed  its  oiigin;  insomuch  that  each  man  had  two 
souls,  the  one  consisting  of  the  substance  of  the  good 
principle,  the  other  of  the  substance  of  the  evil.  The 
particles  of  the  good  nature  were,  according  to  them, 
in  all  the  beings  of  this  universe,  mixed  with,  and 
chained  to  the  particles  of  the  evil  nature  ;  such  how- 
ever, as  happened  to  be  in  the  food,  which  they  used, 
were,  in  being  used  by  them,  delivered  forever  from 
so  painful  a  bondage.  Thus  was  gluttony,  with  them, 
a  cardinal  virtue,  and  eating  to  excess  highly  merito- 
rious. They  rejected  the  Old  Testament,  and  soma 
parts  of  the  New,  especially  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ; 
pretending  the  Old  Testament,  by  reason  of  the  dif- 
ferent spirit  that  appeared  in  it  from  that  of  the  New, 
to  have  been  dictated  by  the  evil  principle,  and  the 
New  to  have  been,  in  many  places  interpolated  and 
corrupted.  They  denied  the  mystery  of  the  incarna- 
tion, maintaining  Christ  to  have  been  born,  to  have 
suffered  and  died,  only  in  appearance.  They  acknow- 
ledged no  free-will,  ascribing  all  sinful  actions  to  the 
evil  principle,  and  to  the  good  principle  all  good  ac- 
tions. They  held  the  metempsychosis,  or  transmigra- 
tion of  souis,  believing,  that  even  the  trees,  fruits, 
herbs,  and  all  other  vegetables  had  souls,  by  which 
they  were  rendered  capable  of  grief  and  pain.  Of  this 
they  thought  the  juice,  that  issues  from  them,  especial- 
ly from  the  fig,  when  first  cut  or  gathered,  and  which 
they  called  tears,  a  sufficient  proof.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple, they  condemned  husbandry  and  gardening  as 
sinful  professions;  and  used  to  say,  that  an  usurer 
was  less  guilty  than  a  husbandman  or  gardener. 
They  seem  to  have  entertained  the  same  opinion  of  a 
military  life,  and  to  have  held  it  unlawful  to  make 
war  ;  for  on  that  score  Moses  was  greatly  blamed  by 
Faustus,  one  of  the  most  renowned  teachers  they  ever 
had:  and  yet  the  famous  general  Sebastian  professed 
their  tenets  ;  but  he  was,  probably,  only  one  of  their 
auditors,  and  not  of  their  elect.  To  marriage  they 
professed  the  greatest  abhorrence  ;  and  to  the  beget- 
ting of  children,  because  the  particles  of  the  good 
principle  were,  by  generation,  more  streightly  united, 
according  to  their  doctrine,  to  the  particles  of  the 
evil.(i)  These  were,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
gather  from  the  ancients,  the  fundamental  principles 
of  a  sect,  the  most  famous,  after  that  of  the  Arians,  of 
all  that  ever  sprung  up  in  the  church. 

Their  sect  consisted  of  two  sorts  of  persons,  namely, 
of  their  auditors,  or  hearers,  whom  they  called  "ca- 
techumens," and  their  elect,  who  were  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  their  doctrine,  and  professed  to  conform 
their  lives  to  it.  (c)  The  latter  were,  by  their  rule,  to 
abstain  from  wine,  meat,  eggs,  milk,  and  fish.  Had 
an  elect  plucked  up  but  one  blade  of  grass,  gathered  a 
single  fruit  or  flower,  or  pulled  a  leaf  off  of  a  tree,  he 
had  been  immediately  excommunicated,  had  it  been 
proved,  and  never  re-admitted  to  their  communion. 
Such  was  their  institution.  But  St.  Austin,  who  was 
one  of  their  auditors  for  the  space  of  nine  years,  de- 
clares, that  he  never  knew  one  of  their  elect,  who  had 
not  been  convicted,  or  at  least  suspected,  of  some  trans- 
gression ;  he  adds,  that  he  had  himself  informed  against 
some  of  them,  but  that  he  could  never  prevail  upon 
the  rest  to  take  the  least  notice  of  his  information. (d) 
They  pretended  to  observe  the  gospel  in  the  literal  and 
strictest  sense,  not  possessing  money,  houses  or  lands ; 
hut  if  we  believe  St.  Austin,  (e)  though  their  pockets 
were  empty,  their  coffers  were  full.  As  they  held 
marriage  to  be  sinful,  they  preached  up  virginity,  act- 
ing, in  that  respect,  more  agreeably  to  reason  and  good 

(a)  Or.  Middleton,  in  his  "Exact  Conformity  be- 
tween Popery  and  Paganism." 

(ft)  Aug.  h!er.  46.  et  in  Faust,  per  tot.  Theodoret. 
hKr.  fab.  1.  1.  c.  26.     Arch.  p.  196—199,  &c. 

(r.)  Aug.  hier.  4. 

(d)  Aug.  de  morib.  Manich.  1.  1.  c.  34.  et  I.  2.  c.  19. 

(e)  Aug.  in  Fauat.  1.  5.  c.  5. 
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rians  had  seized,  especially  from  Africa,  after 
the  taking  of  Carthage,  in  439,  by  Genseric 

sense,  than  their  opposers,  the  catholics,  who,  owning 
wilh  the  apostles  marriage  to  be  honorable  in  all,  yet 
preached  up  virginity,  and  decried  marriage,  witti  as 
much  zeal  as  the  Manichees  themselves  ;  nay,  and  ex- 
cluded from  it,  in  spite  of  the  apostle,  great  numbers 
of  the  one  and  the  other  sex.  The  iSIanirhees  had 
their  sacred  virgins  as  well  as  the  catholics;  and  St. 
Chrysostom  does  them  the  justice  to  own,  that  they  ob- 
served a  strict  poverty,  that  they  kept  their  fasts  with 
great  rigor;  and,  what  is  still  more,  lived  chaste  and 
undefiled.  (a)  The  Manichees  abstained  from  wine,  as 
1  have  observed  above,  calling  it  "  the  gall  of  the 
prince  of  darkne.ss,"  but  rioted,  says  Austin, (6)  in 
other  liquors,  that  had  the  same  effect  as  wine;  and 
in  other  viand.«,  says  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, (c)  no 
less  pleasing  to  the  palate,  than  those  which  they 
were  commanded  to  forbear.  Though  it  was  a  crime 
with  them  to  gather  fruit,  yet  they  did  not  scruple  to 
eat  that  which  others  had  gathered,  nor  even  to  force 
others  to  gather  it  for  them,  (rf)  They  not  only  taught, 
that  the  particles  of  the  good  principle,  in  the  food  they 
used,  were  redeemed  by  them  from  their  slavery,  fly- 
ing froin  their  stomachs  up  to  heaven  :  but  held,  that 
the  same  panicles,  when  used  by  others,  were  tied 
wilh  a  new  and  stronger  tie  to  the  evil  matter.  Hence 
it  was  an  unpardonable  crime  with  them,  and  a  kind 
of  sacrilege,  to  let  others  have  any  share  of  the  eata- 
bles that  were  given  to  them  ;  and,  therefore,  when 
they  had  eaten  till  they  could  not  possibly  eat  any 
more,  but  were  upon  the  point  of  regorging  what  they 
had  eaten,  they  used  to  cram  the  children,  who  were 
of  their  sect,  till  they  were  ready  to  burst ;  nay,  they 
were  accused  at  Rome,  of  having  forced  some  children 
to  eat,  till  they  actually  did  burst,  (e) 

The  laws  or  rules  which  I  have  mentioned  here, 
were  only  binding  with  respect  to  their  elect.  As  for 
their  auditors,  or  catechumens,  they  were  allowed  to 
eat  meat,  to  drink  wine,  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and 
even  to  marry,  if  they  chose  it,  but  were,  by  all  means, 
to  avoid  the  begetting  of  children,  and  the  killing  of 
any  living  creature,  let  the  occasion  be  ever  so  ur- 
gent. (/)  Though  the  Manichees  eat  to  excess,  by  prin- 
ciple ;  yet  their  auditors,  as  well  as  their  elect,  kept 
two  fasts  in  the  week,  the  one  on  Sunday,  in  honor  of 
the  sun  ;  and  the  other  on  Monday,  in  honor  of  the 
moon.(D-)  They  seem  to  have  admitted  baptism;  but 
did  not  look  upon  it  either  as  a  sacrament,  or  a  neces- 
sary ceremony.  The  great  and  chief  mystery  of  their 
sect  was  their  eucharist ;  and  it  was  in  celebrating 
the  eucharist  that  they  committed  the  abominations, 
with  which  the  fathers  have  reproached  them.  We 
might  indeed  suspect  the  testimony  of  the  fathers,  it 
being  well  known,  that  in  declaiming  against  heretics 
they  were  apt  to  exaggerate,  and  did  not  always  scru- 
pulously adhere  to  truth.  But  that  the  Manichees 
abandoned  themselves,  in  the  celebration  of  iheir  eu- 
charist, to  the  most  impure  and  infamous  practices,  is 
not  only  attested  by  them,  but  has  been  often  proved 
by  unexceptionable  witnesses,  nay,  and  owned  by 
themselves,  before  the  civil  magistrates  in  Italy,  in 
Gaul,  in  Paphla^onia,  and  in  Africa.  To  that  mystery 
of  iniquity  none  but  their  elect  were  admitted,  and 
what  passed  on  that  occasion  was  concealed  with  so 
much  secresy  from  the  rest,  that  St.  Austin,  though  he 
had  been  nine  years  their  auditor,  did  not  even  know 
at  what  time  they  used  to  celebrate  their  eucharist,  or 
in  what  place,  (fe) 

As  to  tliiir  hierarchy,  they  had,  in  imitation  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  a  college,  consisting  of  thirteen  elect, 
of  whom  twelve  were  called  "the  masters,"  and  the 
thirteenth  "the  chii^f."  By  the  masters  their  bishops 
were  ordained,  and  their  presbyters  and  deacons  by 
the  bishops.  The  other  elect,  as  well  as  the  masters, 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  were  employed  in 
instructing  their  catechtimens,  propagating  their  doc- 
trine, and  preaching  it  in  the  countries,  where  it  had 
not  yet  been  received.  Manes  himself  had  three  fa- 
mous disciples,  Ilermias,  Addas,  and  Thomas.     Her- 

(n)  Chrys.  de  virg.  c.  4. 

(6)  Aus.  de  morib.  Manich.  c.  16. 

(c)  Cyril,  catech.  6. 

(rf)  Cyril,  ibid.  Epiph.  ha>r.  66.  c.  28. 

(e)  Aug.  de  morib.  Manich.  c.  16,  17. 

(/)  Aug.  contra  Lit.  Petil.  I.  3.  c.  17.  in  Faust.  I.  20. 
C.  23.  hjrr.  46. 

(fr)  Aug.  ep.  86. 

(A)  Aug.  in  collat.  cum  Fortunat.  Manich.  c.  25. 


king  of  the  Vandals,  had  repaired,  in  great 
numbers,  to  Rome,  as  a  place  of  safety.  They' 
did  not  publicly  own  their  impious  doctrine ; 
but,  pretending  to  be  catholics,  frequented  the 
churches ;  assisted  at  the  sacred  mysteries, 
and  even  received  the  eucharist ;  so  that  they 
not  only  lived  undisturbed,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  law^s  that  had  been  enacted  against 
them ;  but  by  an  external  appearance  of  an 
extraordinary  piety  and  devotion,  gained  daily 
new  proselytes  to  their  abominable  sect.  There 
were  Manichees  in  Rome  when  St.  Austin 
went  first  to  that  city,  that  is,  in  the  year  383, 
for  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  Manichee, 
and  most  frequently  conversed  with  those, 
who  professed  their  doctrine.'  However, 
they  were  obliged,  even  then,  to  keep  them- 
selves concealed,  several  severe  laws  having 
been  published  against  them  before  that 
time.(*)     But  though  they  had  lived,  and 


mias  preached  his  doctrine  in  Egypt;  Addas,  called 
also  Adimantus,  in  Syria  ;  and  Thomas  in  India.  They 
were  succeeded  by  others,  who,  being  sent  into  dif- 
ferent countries,  gained  every  where,  and  even  in 
Rome,  considerable  numbers  of  proselytes  :  insomuch 
that  Epiphanius,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century,  speaks  of  the  Manichees  as  a  fa- 
mous sect,  that  had  already  got  footing  in  many 
places,  (a)  And  thus  much  of  the  origin,  tenets,  and 
practices  of  a  sect  that  has  made,  for  so  many  ages,  so 
great  a  noise  in  the  world,  and  could  brag  of  having 
once  had  among  its  followers  one  of  the  brightest 
lights  of  the  church. 

'  Aug.  confess,  c.  5. 

(*)  .lulian,  proconsul  of  Africa,  having  informed  the 
emperor  Dioclesian,  that  a  new  religion,  brought  from 
Persia,  countenanced  the  greatest  abominations,  and 
thereby  occasioned  great  disturbances  in  the  province, 
the  emperors  Dioclesian  and  Maximian,  by  a  rescript 
dated  from  Alexandria,  the  last  day  of  March,  290, 
commanded  the  leading  men  among  the  Manichees  to 
be  burnt  alive,  and  all  their  writings  with  them  ;  the 
persons  of  quality,  who  had  embraced,  or  should  em- 
brace, their  impious  doctrine,  to  be  condemned  to 
work  in  the  mines,  and  the  rest  to  be  all  beheaded.  (J) 
Valentinian  I,  in  372,  declared  all  places  confiscated, 
where  the  Manichees  should  meet  to  teach  their  pro- 
fane doctrine,  ordering,  at  the  same  time,  their  teach- 
ers, wherever  they  shovild  be  found,  to  be  punished 
with  the  utmost  severity. (c)  The  emperor  Gratian, 
by  a  law  issued  in  the  year  379,  granted  to  Christians 
of  all  persuasions  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
except  the  Manichees,  the  Pliotinians,  and  tlie  Euno- 
mians.(rf)  In  381,  Theodositis  I.  declared  all  Mani- 
chees infamous,  and  incapable  of  giving  or  receiving 
any  thing  by  will,  even  of  inheriting  their  paternal 
and  maternal  estates,  (c)  This  law  he  confirmed  the 
following  year,  adding,  that  those  who  distinguished 
themselves  from  the  rest  by  a  particular  profession 
of  piety,  meaning,  no  doubt  their  elect,  shoud  be  pun- 
ished with  death  ;  and  conmianding  them  to  be  every- 
where carefully  sought  for.  In  virttie  of  this  law, 
Messianus,  proconstil  of  Africa,  in  389,  caused  some, 
whom  he  had  discovered,  to  be  immediately  execut- 
ed.(/)  Ilonorius  declared  the  Manichees  in  general 
traitors  to  the  state,  and  ordered  them  to  be  treated 
as  such.(^) 

The  Manichees  were  not  only  persecuted  by  the 
Roman  emperors,  but  by  other  princes  too,  and  with 
no  less  severity.  Huneric,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  in  ,\frica,  caused  great 
numbers  of  their  elect  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  drove  the 
rest  out  of  his  dominions.  (A)  They  wore  very  nu- 
merous in  Persia,  and  in  greater  repute  tliere  than  the 

(o)  Epiph.  ha;r.  66.  c.  1. 

(h)  Bar.  ad  ann.  287.  n.  3. 

(c)  Cod.  Theod.  1.  3.  p.  113. 

(rf)  Cod.  Theod.  1.  7.  p.  120.  Socr.  1.  5.  c.  2. 

(c)  Cod.  Theod.  I.  9.  p.  124. 

(f)  Aug.  contra  Lit.  Petil.  I.  3.  c.  2.5. 

(ff)  Cod.  Theod.  I.  3.5.  p.  l.'-.2. 

(A)  Victor  Vitensis  de  perfec.  Vandal.  1.  2.  p.  17. 
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The  Maiiicheps  discovered  in  Rome  by  Leo.  And  many 
mysteries,  declared  by  Leo,  in  a  grand  assembly.  An 
persist  in  their  errors,  and  are  banished.  Leo  warns 
against  them. 


oC  them  seized  with  their  bishop.  Their  abominabi  ■ 
d  owned  by  them.  Some  of  them  converted,  other.- 
all  bishops  by  a  circular  letter  to  be  upon  their  guard 


exercised  their  religion  in  Rome,  undiscovered 
by  other  popes,  they  could  not  long  escape 
the  vigilance  of  Leo  ;  for  as  he  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  over  the  flock  committed  to  his  care, 
he  soon  discovered,  in  some,  an  uncommon 
depravation  of  manners;  and  inquiring,  with 
great  care  and  application,  to  what  it  was 
owing,  he  found  that  there  were  Manichees 
in  Rome,  and  that  part  of  his  flock  was  in- 
fected with  their  poisonous  doctrines.  Upon 
that  discovery,  he  spared  no  pains  to  find 
them  out ;  and,  being  informed  by  some, 
whom  they  had  attempted  to  seduce,  where 
they  assembled,  he  caused  great  numbers  of 
them  to  be  seized,  in  virtue  of  the  imperial 
edicts,  and  among  the  rest,  their  bishop,  and 
some  of  their  teachers.  Having  them  thus 
in  his  power,  his  first  care  was,  to  learn  of 
them  their  true  tenets,  and  the  secret  prac- 
tices of  their  sect;  which  he  had  no  sooner 
done,  than  he  assembled  the  neighboring  bi- 
shops, and  those  who  happened  to  be  then  in 
Rome,  with  a  great  number  of  presbyters; 
inviting  to  the  assembly,  even  the  laymen  of 
any  rank,  the  great  officers  of  the  empire,  and 
the  senate.  Baronius  bestows  on  this  assem- 
bly the  name  of  a  council ;'  but  the  emperor 
styles  it  only  "  Leo's  audience."^  Being  all 
met,  and  in  great  expectation,  Leo  ordered 
the  elect  of  the  Manichees,  that  is,  their 
teachers  and  chief  men  among  them,  to  be 
brought  forth.  Great  was  their  confusion, 
when  they  first  appeared  before  so  grand  an 
assembly ;  but,  being  encouraged  by  Leo, 
they  first  owned  their  impious  tenets,  their 
superstitious  practices,  and  discovered  a 
crime,  which  modesty,  says  Leo,  would  not 
allow  him  even  to  name  ;  but  it  was  so  fully 
proved,  adds  he,  that  the  most  incredulous 
were  thoroughly  satisfied  it  was  true  :  for  all 
those  who  had  been  concerned  in  that  abomi- 
nable act,  were  present;  namely,  a  girl 
twelve  years  old,  the  two  women  who  had 
brought  her  up,  and  prepared  her  for  the 
crime;  the  j'outh  who  debauched  her;  and 
the  bishop,  who  presided  at  that  detestable 
ceremony,  and  directed  it.  All  agreed,  with- 
out the  least  contradiction  or  variation,  in  their 


Christians,  till  the  reign  of  Cabades  ;  and  he  too  coun- 
tenanced them  at  first ;  but  the  Christians  having 
afterwards  gained  his  favor  by  a  great  miracle,  whicli 
they  were  supposed  to  have  wrought,  he  began  to  per- 
(,  eecute  the  Manichees  with  great  cruelty,  and  in  the 
year  525,  made  a  general  mas-sacre  of  all  who  were 
found  in  his  dominions  to  profess  their  doctrine.  («) 
They  met  with  no  better  quarter  from  the  Sueves  in 
Spain,  from  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  or  the  other  nations, 
that  settled  in  the  diffc'rent  provinces  of  the  empire. 
And  yet  they  were,  thoa<:h  thus  universally  detested, 
abhorred,  and  persecuted,  still  a  numerous  sect  in  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  The  Waldenses,  who 
Bprungup  in  the  twelfth  century,  were  stigmatized  by 
their  enemies  with  the  odious  name  of  Manichees  ;  hut 
that  their  doctrine  was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Manichees,  nay,  that  it  wasaltogether  orthodox,  I  shall 
show  in  a  more  proper  place. 

(a)  Cedren.  p.  364.  Zonar.  1.  3.  p.  49.  Misc.  hist.  1. 
]5.  p.  458.  459. 
'  Bar.  ad  ann.  444. 
»  Leon.  op.  t.  1.  p.  426.  et  ep.  15., 


depositions  ;  but  the  act  was  so  abominable 
in  itself,  says  Leo,  that  we  could  hardly  bear 
to  hear  it,  nor  can  we  relate  it,  without  of- 
fending the  chaste  ears  of  those  who  hear  us. 
It  appeared  from  the  confession,  which  their 
bishop  made  openly,  and  gave  in  writing,  that 
they  committed  those  abominations  chiefly  on 
their  festivals.  Of  all  that  passed  on  this 
occasion,  authentic  acts  were  drawn  up,  and 
sent  b)'  Leo  into  all  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, that  they  might  serve  for  an  antidote 
against  the  abominable  doctrines  of  that  sect.' 
Some  of  the  Manichees,  whom  Leo  had  caused 
to  be  arrested,  abjured  their  errors ;  and, 
having  first  performed  the  due  penance,  were 
received  by  him  into  the  church.  But  against 
those  who  continued  obstinate,  the  imperial 
laws  were  put  into  execution,  and  they  con- 
demned to  perpetual  banishment.  They  de- 
served, says  Leo,  a  more  severe  punishment; 
but  to  punish  them  more  severely,  was  repug- 
nant to  tlie  spirit  of  the  church,  and  to  that 
lenity  in  which  she  places  her  chief  glory, 
abhorring  to  shed  the  blood  even  of  the  most 
detestable  heretics.^  How  ditferent  the  spirit 
of  that  church  is  now,  those  too  well  know, 
who  have  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  be  any 
ways  concerned  with  that  tribunal,  of  all  that 
ever  were  heard  of,  the  most  cruel  and  san- 
guinary, the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition.  But, 
even  in  Leo's  time,  the  lenity  of  the  church 
was  not  so  very  remarkable,  as  much  to  be 
boasted ;  I  do  not  mean  with  respect  to  the 
Manichees,  whose  immoralities,  if  not  exag- 
gerated, deserved  to  be  punished  with  the  ut- 
most severity  ;  but  with  respect  to  those,  who 
for  holding  opinions  ever  so  harmless,  but  not 
entirely  agreeing  with  the  doctrines  then  in 
vogue,  were  stripped  of  all  their  effects,  driven 
from  their  habitations,  and  condemned  to 
perish  for  want,  in  the  deserts,  or  the  most 
inhospitable  places  of  the  empire.  These 
punishments,  it  is  true,  were  inflicted  by  the 
imperial  edicts  and  laws,  for  the  church  had 
not  yet  acquired  any  temporal  power;  but 
they  were  procured  (as  is  well  known)  by  the 
rulers  of  the  church,  especially  by  the  bishops 
of  Rome ;  and  it  was  generally  speaking,  at 
their  request  and  solicitation,  that  they  were 
put  in  execution.  As  several  Manichees 
found  means  to  make  their  escape  from  Rome, 
Leo  took  care  to  warn,  by  a  circular  letter,  all 
bishops  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  them, 
to  cause  them  to  be  seized,  when  discovered, 
and  to  prosecute  them  without  mercy  accord- 
ing to  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  imperial  laws.- 
Those  of  that  sect,  who  had  been  apprehendec' 
in  Rome,  having  been  forced  to  declare  who 
were  their  bishops,  who  their  teachers,  and 
their  elect,  in  the  other  cities  and  province?, 
they  too  were  all  seized,  and  banished,  with 
the  rest,  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  em- 


»  Prosp.  chron.  Leo,  ep.  8.  et  15. 
^Leo,  ep.  8.  »Leo,  ep.  8.  Prosp.  cbroH. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[Leo. 


Leo  procures  a  severe  law  from  the  emperor  against  the  Manichees.  A  great  conformity  between  the  elect 
of  the  Manichees  and  the  monkish  orders.  The  heresy  of  Friscillian  revived  in  Spain.  Turibius  of  Astorga 
implores  the  assistance  of  Leo  to  suppress  it. 

pire.     Leo's  zeal  did  not  stop  here,  but  apply-  lieve  that  so  many  good  things  have  been  given 

ing  to  the  emperor  Valentinian  IIL  who  was  us  by  God  for  our  use  and  pleasure,  yet  think  it 

then  in  Rome,  and  informing  him  of  the  wick-  criminal,  as  the  founders  of  some  of  the  monk- 

ed  doctrine,  and  abominable  practices  of  that  ish  orders   have  done,  ever  to  use  them,  or 

sect,  obtained  a  law,  dated  the  19th  of  June,  meritorious  constantly  to  abstain  from  them, 

445,  confirming  all  the  laws  enacted  against  is  not  only  absurd  and  ridiculous,  but  wicked 

them  by  his  predecessors,  and  commanding  and  blasphemous,  since  it  can  be  only  owing 


them  to  be  treated  as  sacrilegious  persons, 
banishing  them  from  the  cities,  excluding 
them  from  all  employments  both  civil  and 
military,  declaring  them  incapable  of  giving 
or  receiving  any  thing  by  will  or  testament, 
of  suing  any  one  at  law,  or  making  any  con- 
tract; and  ordering  all  persons  to  inform 
against  them,  without  being  bound,  in  giving 
their  information,  to  observe  the  usual  forms 
of  the  law.'  But  the  Manichees  were  so  far 
from  being  retrieved  from  their  errors  by  the 
severity  of  these  laws,  that  they  gloried  in 
them,  as  St.  Austin  informs  us,^  and  boasting 
that  they  suffered  for  the  sake  of  justice,  the 
more  they  suffered,  the  more  obstinately  they 
adhered  to  the  doctrine  for  which  they  suffer- 
ed. That  Leo  did  not  extirpate  this  wicked 
sect,  as  his  panegyrists  pretended  that  he  did, 
is  very  certain ;  for,  not  to  mention  other 
countries,  where  they  were  very  numerous 
long  after  his  death,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  many,  who  professed  their 
doctrine,  were  discovered  in  Sicily,  though 
one  of  the  suburbicarian  provinces,  and  im- 
mediately subject  to  the  see  of  Rome,  nay,  on 
the  very  lands  belonging  to  that  see,  nor  could 
Gregory  the  Great,  notwithstanding  the  pains 
he  took,  drive  them  quite  out  of  the  island. ^ 
In  the  ninth  century  their  doctrine  obtained, 
almost  universally,  in  the  two  provinces  of 
Lycaonia  and  Phrygia,  being  greatly  coun- 
tenanced by  the  emperor  Nicephorus.''  But 
soon  after  his  death  they  seem  to  have  failed 
of  themselves,  no  farther  mention  being  made 
of  them  in  history. 

The  reader  must  have  observed^  a  wonder- 
ful conformity,  with  respect  to  abstinence  from 
meats,  between  the  elect  among  the  Mani- 
chees and  the  monkish  orders.  For  some  of 
them  abstain  by  rule,  as  the  Manichees  did, 
not  only  from  meat,  and  every  thing  that 
comes  from  meat,  but  from  all  sorts  of  fish 
too,  choosing  rather  to  die  than  to  taste  any 
kind  of  animal  food,  though  prescribed  as  the 
best,  and  sometimes  as  the  only  means  of 
saving  their  lives.  The  abstinence  of  the 
Manichees  was  in  some  degree  more  rational 
than  that  of  the  monks ;  for  they  abstained 
from  such  food  only  as,  in  their  opinion,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  evil  principle,  to  whom  they 
ascribed  a  dominion  equal  with  that  of  God, 
or  had  in  its  mixture  a  greater  number  of  the 
evil  particles  than  of  the  good  ;  and  was  there- 
tore  held  by  them  to  be  unclean.     But,  to  be- 


to  a  notion  highly  injurious  to  God,  as  if  he 
took  delight  in  vexing  and  tormenting  his 
creatures,  or  seeing  them  vex  and  torment 
themselves.  Had  they  not  better  acknow- 
ledge, with  the  Manichees,  a  good  and  bad 
principle,  than  thus  transform,  with  their 
heathenish  notions,  the  good  principle  into  a 
bad  one? 

It  was  not  against  the  Manichees  alone, 
that  Leo  exercised  his  zeal  for  the  purity  of 
the  faith.  In  his  time  the  Priscillianists,  of 
whom  I  have  spoken  elsewhere,'  were  grown 
very  numerous  in  Spain,  the  long  wars  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  the  barbarians,  who 
entered  that  province  in  409,  having  given 
them  an  opportunity  of  propagating  their  doc- 
trine, without  the  least  check  either  from  the 
spiritual  or  the  temporal  power.  When  the 
troubles  were  somewhat  composed,  Turibius, 
bishop  of  Astorga,  apprehending  that  the 
church  had  suffered  by  the  late  distractions, 
as  much  as  the  state,  the  better  to  inform  him- 
self of  the  disorders  that  might  have  crept  in 
during  the  war,  undertook  a  visitation  through- 
out the  province.  On  this  occasion  he  dis- 
covered, to  his  great  surprise,  the  extraordi- 
nary progress  which  the  doctrine  of  Priscillian, 
however  infamous,  had  insensibly  made  in 
most  churches,  especially  in  those  of  Galicia, 
\v'hich  at  this  time  was  subject  to  the  Sueves. 
In  some  places  it  was  countenanced  by  the 
bishops  themselves ;  at  least  they  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  join  their  colleagues  in 
the  vigorous  measures  suggested  by  Turibius 
to  suppress  it.  He  therefore  had  recourse  to 
Leo,  giving  him  a  particular  account  of  the 
doctrine  taught  by  the  Priscillianists,  (*)  and 


«  Leon.  op.  t.  1.  p.  426,  427. 
^  Aug.  in  Faust.  1.  5.  c.  1. 
■•  Mi?cel.  hist.  I.  24.  p.  779. 
»  See  note,  p.  194. 


'  Ore?.  1.  2.  ep.  25. 
Zonar.  t.  3.  p.  100. 


«  See  p.  112. 

(*)  Hf  reduces  their  whole  doctrine  to  ilic  follovv- 
int;  aniileg  :  1.  That  the  spiritual  beinss  proceed  from 
the  essiaice  of  God.  2.  Tliat  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Gh<ist,  are  but  one  person.  3.  That  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  merely  because  he  was  born 
of  a  virgin.  4.  That  all  ou'/ht  to  fust  on  Christmas 
day,  and  on  Sundays.  5.  That  the  evil  spirits  were 
never  good  ;  lli:it  they  were  not  created  by  God,  but 
formed  out  of  the  chaos  and  darkness,  fi.  That  mar- 
riage is  unlawful,  and  the  hegettins  of thildren  highly 
rriniinal.  7.  That  our  bodies  were  formed  hy  Ilie  devil, 
and  are  not  tn  rise  from  the  dead.  t^.  Tlijf  the  elect 
are  born  of  women,  but  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
i).  That  our  souls  were  created  in  heav  'ii,  lnit  confined 
to  onr  bodies,  by  way  of  punisliiiient  for  the  crimes 
they  had  committed.  10.  That  the  pi  im^s  and  stars 
govern  all  thinirs  by  an  unavoidalili'  f;il:Uity.  This 
summary  of  their  doctrine  was,  by  Turibius,  extracted 
out  of  their  own  hooks,  and  sent  i>y  him  to  Leo.(fl)  In 
practice  they  did  not  much  difier  from  the  Manii  hee.o, 
tlie  same,  or  almost  tlie  same,  infamous  mysteries 
being  common  to  both  ;  for,  in  the  trial  of  Priscillian 
before  the  emperor  Maxinius,  it  appeared,  that  he  had 
countenanced  all  niaTiner  of  debiiuihcry,  that  he  had 
held  nocturnal  assemblies  of  lewd  women,  and  that  he 
used  to  pray  naked  among  them. 

(a)   Conci.  t.  4.  p.  1737.     Leon.  op.  t.  1.  p.  460. 
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Priscillian  aiiatliematised,  and  his  doctrine  condemned  by  two  councils  in  Spain.  The  doctrine  of  Eutyches 
begins  to  make  a  great  noise  in  thie  churcii.  Who  Eutyches  was.  His  doctrine.  Charged  with  teaching 
doctrines  which  he  never  taught. 


imploring  his  assistance  against  the  spreading 
evil.  Leo  in  his  answer  commends  the  zeal  of 
Turibius ;  condemns  the  doctrine  of  Priscillian, 
as  im])ious  and  detestable ;  and  declares  all 
who  tolerate  heresies  no  less  guilty  than  those 
who  embrace  them.  Agreeably  to  this,  in 
the  same  letter  he  approves  of  the  death  of 
Priscillian  and  some  of  his  disciples,  formerly 
executed  by  an  order  from  Maximus,  who  had 
usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Gaul.'  On  this 
letter  of  Leo,  F.  Maimbourg  lays  great  stress 
to  prove,  that  heresy  is  a  capital  crime,  and 
may  be  justlj'-  punished  with  death  ;'  as  if  the 
authority  of  Leo  could  counterbalance  that  of 
the  gospel,  discountenancing  all  kinds  of 
persecution,  and  recommending  mercy  even 
towards  those  who  rejected  our  Savior  in  per- 
son, because  he  "  came  not  to  destroy  men's 
liveSj  but  to  save  them." 

Indeed,  the  crimes  ascribed  to  Priscillian 
and  his  adherents,  were  such  as  merited  death 
from  the  civil  laws,  and  were  only  more 
dangerous  by  being  perpetrated  under  a  notion 
of  religion  ;  so  that  the  punishing  them,  in 
any  manner,  was  not  persecution  ;  but  Leo's 
doctrine  extended  to  such  religious  opinions 
as,  though  erroneous,  did  not  impel  those  who 
held  them,  to  commit  any  crimes,  and  with 
which,  therefore,  the  civil  magistrate  had 
nothing  to  do  :  this  is  properly  persecution ; 
and  the  want  of  attending  to  this  plain  dis- 
tinction, is  what  has  sometimes  led  even  good 
men  to  favor  that  practice,  so  contrary  to 
reason,  and  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Leo,  with  his  answer  to  Turibius,  sent  into 
Spain  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  bishops  of 
that  province,  earnestly  entreating,  or  rather 
commanding  them,  to  assemble,  without  de- 
lay, a  general  council,  or  if  that  could  not  be 
conveniently  done,  at  least  a  provincial  synod, 
and  there,  by  condemning  the  doctrine  of  Pris- 
cillian, clear  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  from  all  suspicion  of  their  adhering  to, 
or  conniving  at,  his  errors.  In  compliance 
with  his  desire  or  command,  two  councils 
Avere  held,  the  one  at  Toledo,  the  other  at 
Braga,  then  the  metropolis  of  Galicia  ;  and 
in  both  Priscillian  was  anathematized  with 
his  doctrine,  and  all  who  received  or  approved 
it ;  seventeen  articles  were  drawn  up  to  be 
signed  by  all  bishops,  on  pain  of  deposition, 
and  such  measures  taken,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Leo,  as  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  growth 
of  that  heresy,  and  would  have  utterly  sup- 
pressed it,  if  they  had  been  more  steadily 
pursued  .3 

[Year  of  Christ  448.]  But  the  doctrine  of 
Eutyches,  which  began  about  this  time  to 
make  a  great  noise  in  the  east,  opened  a  larger 
field  for  the  zeal  of  Leo,  than  the  exploded 
heresies  of  Priscillian  or  Manes.  Eutyches 
was  a  monk,  and  abbot  of  a  monastery  of  three 

■  See  p.  11-3. 

s  Mainili.  hist,  du  Pontifical  de  St.  Leon,l.  1. 
'  Leo,  ep.  1 J.     Leon.  op.  t.  1.  p.  459.     Concil.  t.  2.  p. 
1227.  et  t.  5.  p.  837. 


hundred  monks,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  had  led  a  chaste  and 
continent  life,  for  the  space  of  seventy  years, 
as  he  himself  declared  in  a  letter,  which  he 
wrote  this  very  year.  He  had  even  taken  a 
resolution  of  never  setting  his  foot  out  of  the 
doors  of  his  monastery,  but  upon  the  most 
urgent  occasions.  He  was,  after  Cj^ril,  the 
most  inveterate  enemy  Nestorius  had,  and 
therefore  one  of  that  prelate's  chief  favorites ; 
for  to  him,  though  no  bishop,  Cyril  sent,  as  a 
token  of  his  friendship,  a  copy  of  the  acts  of 
the  council  of  Ephesus.  He  used  to  brag,  that 
he  was  grown  hoary  in  combating  heresies, 
and  defending  the  faith.  When  Nestorius 
first  broached  his  doctrine,  he  did  not  scruple 
to  quit  his  monastery,  notwithstanding  the 
resolution  he  had  taken  to  live  ever  shut  up 
in  it  as  in  his  tomb,  and  repair  to  coutt,  in 
order  to  prejudice  the  emperor,  so  far  as  in 
him  lay,  against  the  pretended  heresiarch. 
He  was  looked  upon  by  those  of  his  own 
party,  that  is,  by  the  Eg3'ptians,  and  the  other 
enemies  of  Nestorius,  and  the  orientals,  as  a 
man  of  extraordinary  sanctity;  and,  in  the 
instruction  which  Epiphanius,  archdeacon  of 
Alexandria,  sent  to  Maximian,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, he  is  styled,  "  the  holy  and  most 
reverend  Eutyches.'"  As  to  his  parts,  he  is 
said  to  have  had  little  knowledge,  and  to  have 
been  very  slow  of  apprehension.  Pope  Leo 
ascribes  his  errors  not  to  malice,  but  ignorance, 
styling  him  an  "  old,  imprudent,  and  igno- 
rant dotard  ;"^  and  F.  Petau  paints  him  as  a 
man  of  stupid  and  unsettled  mind.*  However, 
he  seems  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with 
the  subtleties  then  in  vogue,  than  most  of 
those  who  opposed  him. 

As  to  the  doctrine  he  taught,  it  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  two  following  heads:  L  That 
as  there  was  but  one  Christ,  so  there  was  but 
one  nature  in  Christ.  2.  That  this  nature 
consisted  of  the  human  and  the  divine  na- 
tures, become  one  by  the  hypostatical  union. 
This  he  maintained  to  be  the  genuine  doc- 
trine of  Cyril,  and  entirely  agreeable  to  an 
expression  which  that  father  had  frequently 
used,  "  The  one  incarnate  nature  of  the  word." 
And  truly  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  prove 
the  doctrine  of  Eutj'ches  heretical,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  admit  the  expression  of  Cyril  as 
orthodox,  which  some  have  attempted  to  do, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  That  the  soul  of 
Christ  had  been  created  in  heaven,  and  had 
remained  there  till  the  time  of  the  incarnation  ; 
that  his  body  was  of  a  difl^erent  substance 
from  ours,  not  taken  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  but 
brought  from  heaven;  that  Christ  had  been 
once  a  mere  man,  but  was  become  God,  by 
being  united  to  the  divine  nature ;  that  the 
Divinity  itself  had  suffered,  and  been  cruci- 
fied ;  were  no  part  of  his  doctrine,  but  only 


'  Leo,  ep.  52.  Liberal,  c.  11.  Prosp.  chron.  Concil.  t. 
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The  orientals  declare  against  his  doctrine,  and  declare  it  heretical.  The  Egyptians,  in  opposition  to  the  orien- 
t.ils,  declare  for  it.  Domnus  of  Antioch,  at  tlie  head  of  the  orientals.  His  character,  and  tlie  character  of 
Uioscorus  of  Alexandria,  who  headed  the  Egyptians.     His  pride,  ambition,  and  tyrannical  government. 


inferences  drawn  from  it  by  his  enemies,  and 
denied  by  him.  He  even  admitted  of  two 
natures  in  Christ,  the  human  and  the  divine; 
but  these  two  natures,  by  being  united,  were, 
according  to  him,  in  an  ineflabie  manner,  be- 
come one,  there  being,  as  he  often  repeated, 
but  one  Christ,  and  not  two.  His  meaning, 
therefore,  was  certainly  orthodox ;  for  he 
meant  no  more  than  that  there  was  but  one 
Christ ;  and  this  catholic  truth  he  thought 
could  be  no  otherwise  maintained  than  by 
oupposing,  that  the  two  natures  were  become 
one,  in  a  manner  which  he  did  not  compre- 
hend, nor  pretend  to  explain.  But  it  was  not 
his  doctrine  alone,  or  rather  his  expressions, 
that  gave  offence ;  he  was  charged  with 
speaking  contemptuously  of  the  fathers,  nay, 
■with  having  called  them  heretics,  and  having, 
on  a  certain  occasion,  declared,  that  he  did 
not  take  them,  but  the  holy  scripture,  for  his 
guide  ;  and  that  he  was  satisfied  with  study- 
ing the  scripture,  without  troubling  himself 
about  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the 
fathers.'     A  heinous  crime  indeed  ! 

As  Eutyches  had  greatly  disobliged  the 
orientals,  that  is,  the  bishops  of  the  patriarch- 
ate of  Antioch,  charging  them  with  Nesto- 
rianism,  because  they  would  not  admit  the 
expressions  of  Cyril,  and  had  even  procured 
from  the  emperor  Theodosius  U.,  with  whom 
he  was  in  great  favor,  an  edict,  driving  several 
of  them  from  their  sees,  and  sending  them  into 
exile,  he  no  sooner  began  to  teach  his  doctrine, 
than  they,  all  to  a  man,  declared  against  it. 
Domnus,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  John, 
in  the  see  of  Antioch,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  party  ;  and  having  assembled  a  council 
without  loss  of  time,  it  was  there  declared, 
■with  one  consent,  that  the  doctrine  of  Euty- 
ches was  the  same  with  that  of  Apollinaris, 
and  altogether  incapable  of  being  understood, 
or  expounded,  in  a  catholic  sense.  Before 
they  broke  up,  to  lessen  the  credit  of  Eutyches 
at  court,  they  wrote  to  the  emperor,  informing 
him  of  what  had  passed,  and  giving  him  a 
particular  account  of  the  pretended  errors  of 
the  new  heresiarch.2  To  this  letter  the  em- 
peror returned  no  answer,  nor  did  he  take  the 
least  notice  of  the  charge  it  contained,  ascrib- 
ing it,  perhaps,  to  what  it  may  be  but  too 
truly  ascribed  to,  a  spirit  of  revenge. 

In  the  mean  time,  Dioscorus,  the  successor 
of  Cyril  in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  hearing  that 
the  orientals  had  declared  against  Eutyches, 
thought  that  a  sufficient  motive  to  declare  in 
his  favor.  For  the  ancient  animosities  be- 
tween the  Egyptians  and  the  orientals  still 
subsisted,  and  the  latter  had  but  very  lately 
sided  with  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  a 
dispute  between  him  and  Dioscorus  about 
jurisdiction.  The  bishops  of  Egypt  all  ranged 
themselves  under  the  banner  of  their  patriarch, 
end  with  them  a  whole  army  of  monks,  zeal- 

«  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  103.   Leo,  ep.  24,  25.  27.  59.  77. 
»  Facund.  1.  12.  c.  5. 


ous  in  the  defence  of  one  of  their  own  profes- 
sion, though,  generally  speaking,  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  cause. 
And  thus,  after  a  few  years  of  a  very  preca- 
rious and  unsettled  peace,  was  war  again 
openly  declared  between  the  two  rival  patri- 
archs and  their  suffragans ;  a  war,  which  did 
not  end  as  the  other  ecclesiastical  wars,  which 
I  have  hitherto  had  occasion  to  mention,  in 
councils  only,  and  the  result  of  councils, 
curses,  anathemas,  depositions,  exiles ;  but 
in  slaughter  and  bloodshed,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  prelates  of  his  age  having  lost  his 
life  in  the  quarrel :  and  all  this  for  words  or 
expressions,  in  speaking  of  a  mystery,  which 
neither  party  understood,  or  pretended  to  ex- 
plain. 

The  heads  of  the  two  opposite  parties, 
Domnus  and  Dioscorus,  were  but  ill  matched. 
Domnus,  who  had  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
life  in  the  desert,  was  a  man  of  a  mild  dispo- 
sition, and  very  slender  parts ;  had  little 
knowledge,  less  resolution,  and  no  foresight 
to  avoid  difficulties,  or  address  to  extricate 
himself  out  of  those  which  he  could  not  avoid.' 
Dioscorus,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  prelate  of 
excellent  parts,  of  great  subtlety,  penetration, 
and  address,  well  versed  in  most  branches  of 
learning,  and  no  less  distinguished  by  an  ap- 
parent piety  before  his  elevation,  than  he  was 
by  an  apparent  moderation  for  some  time  after 
it.  Leo  styles  him,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  a 
prelate  adorned  with  many  virtues,  and  en- 
riched wdth  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ;"2 
and  another  very  eminent  writer  of  that  time 
paints  him  as  a  man  who  despised  all  world- 
ly grandeur,  and  was  wholly  intent  upon 
securing  a  place  for  himself  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.3  But  he  soon  changed,  or  rather 
pulled  off  the  mask,  when  it  could  serve  no 
end  to  wear  it  any  longer,  and  swelled  with 
pride,  in  seeing  himself  raised  to  so  high  a 
station,  and  vested  with  so  much  power,  he 
committed  such  excesses  in  the  use  of  it,  as 
procured  him  the  surname  of  Diosconis  the 
Tyrant.''  As  the  see  of  Alexandria  had  been 
held  for  the  space  of  threescore  years  by  one 
family,  that  of  Cyril,  the  bishops  had,  by  the 
indulgence  of  the  emperors,  the  connivance  of 
the  governors  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  them, 
and  the  support  of  the  monks,  and  their  own 
relations,  whom  they  had  enriched  with  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues,  greatly  encroached  on 
the  secular  power,  and  made  themselves,  in  a 
manner,  sovereigns  of  that  city.  But  Dios- 
corus carried  his  usurpations  f;ir  beyond  the 
bounds,  at  which  the  most  ambitious  of  his 
predecessors,  even  Cyril  himself,  had  thought 
it  advisable  to  stop.  For  without  any  regard 
to  the  governors,  who  represented  the  emperor, 
and  acted  in  his  place,  ho  imprisoned,  fined, 
and  even  condemned  to  banishment,  all  whom 
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He  persecutes  the  relations  of  Cyril.  Applies  to  his  own  use  what  was  given  and  designed  for  the  support 
of  the  poor.  He  treats  the  Alexandrians  with  great  cruelty.  Is  supported  at  court  by  the  eunuch  Chrysa- 
phius.  Acts  as  sovereign  of  all  Kgypt.  Eutyches  opens  liis  mind,  and  owns  his  doctrine  to  Eusebius  of 
Uorylasum.  Who  treats  him  as  a  heretic  And  cliarges  hiin  with  lieresy,  before  Flavianus  of  Constanti- 
nople. 


he  disliked,  or  who  seemed  to  dislike  him. 
He  began  with  the  relations  of  his  predeces- 
sor, whom  he  stripped  of  the  immense  wealth 
they  possessed,  and  reduced  to  beggary,  pre- 
tending they  had  been  enriched  with  the 
revenues  of  the  church,  the  patrimony  of  the 
poor.'  And  indeed  this  charge  seems  not  to 
have  been  groundless ;  at  least  Cyril  gave 
reason  to  think  it  was  not ;  for  by  his  will  he 
bequeathed  a  very  considerable  sum  to  his 
successor,  conjuring  him  not  to  molest  his  re- 
lations :  and  why  should  he  have  been  under 
any  apprehension  that  his  successor  would 
molest  them,  had  he  not  known  that  the 
wealth  they  were  possessed  of  belonged,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  church,  and  might  be 
claimed  by  his  successors'?  However  that 
may , be,  while  Dioscorus  was  thus  prosecut- 
ing the  relations  of  Cyril,  under  pretence  that 
they  had  been  enriched  with  what  he  called 
the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  he  was  enriching 
himself  with  what  truly  was  the  patrimony 
of  the  poor;  for  a  lady  of  great  distinction, 
named  Peristeria,  having  bequeathed  a  very 
large  sum  to  the  hospitals,  and  the  poor  of 
Egypt,  he  seized  the  whole  for  himself;  nay, 
and  caused  the  corn,  which  was  given  yearly 
by  the  emperor  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
Christians  in  Libya,  where  no  corn  grew,  to 
be  conveyed  into  his  own  granaries ;  and 
there  kept  it,  while  they  were  starving,  till  a 
year  of  great  dearth,  when  he  sold  it  at  most 
exorbitant  prices,  without  bestowing  a  single 
grain  on  the  poor,  for  whose  use  it  was  given.^ 
His  conduct,  with  respect  to  the  people  of 
Alexandria,  was  that  of  a  perfect  tyrant;  for 
he  did  not  scruple,  upon  the  least  provocation, 
to  seize  by  force  on  their  estates,  to  cause 
their  houses  to  be  set  on  fire,  their  trees  to  be 
cut  down,  their  pleasant  gardens  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  such  of  them  as  were  most  ob- 
noxious to  him,  to  be  sometimes  privately, 
and  sometimes  publicly,  murdered  by  a  band 
of  ruffians,  whom  he  kept  constantly  in  his 
pay ;  insomuch  that  had  not  Theodorus,  then 
governor  of  Egypt,  from  time  to  time,  ven- 
tured to  check  him,  and  flattered  the  people 
with  the  hopes  of  a  speedy  redress,  he  would, 
in  a  very  short  time,  have  turned  that  popu- 
lous city  into  a  desert.^  He  was  powerfully 
supported  at  court,  by  the  eunuch  Chry- 
saphius,  who  had  an  entire  ascendant  over 
the  emperor,  and  a  large  share  in  the  spoils 
of  the  Alexandrians ;  and  it  was  on  that  con- 
sideration, that  the  governor  did  not  choose  to 
break  with  the  bishop  ;  being  sensible,  that  he 
would  thereby  hurt,  if  not  entirely  ruin,  his 
own  fortune,  without  bettering  the  condition 
of  the  people.  However,  by  his  good  offices 
in  behalf  of  the  citizens,  and  his  great  com- 
plaisance  and   condescending  behaviour  to- 
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wards  Dioscorus,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
saving  the  estates,  and  even  the  lives,  of 
many,  whom  the  cruel  and  avaricious  prelate 
had  destined  to  deatli  or  beggary.  Dioscorus 
was  so  elated  with  the  extraordinary  defer- 
ence and  respect  the  governor  paid  him,  that, 
blind  with  pride  and  ambition,  he  began  to 
look  upon  himself  as  sovereign  of  Alexandria, 
and  king  of  all  Egypt;  insomuch  that  he 
caused  tiiose  who,  upon  the  death  of  Theodo- 
sius  n.,  came  to  Alexandria  to  proclaim 
Marcian  in  his  room,  to  be  driven  out  of  the 
city,  for  presuming  to  proclaim  another  em- 
peror in  Kgypt  while  he  was  alive.'  Thus 
much  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  a  man 
whom  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  men- 
tion in  the  sequel,  as  the  chief  author  of  the 
disturbances  I  am  to  relate,  and  the  evils  at- 
tending them.  And  now  to  resume  the  thread 
of  the  history. 

The  emperor,  as  I  have  related  above,  re- 
turned no  answer  to  the  letter  of  Domnus, 
and  the  other  orientals,  charging  Eutyches 
with  heretical  opinions  concerning  the  incar- 
nation. But,  in  the  mean  time,  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Dorylaeum  in  Phrygia,  being  in- 
formed that  Eutyches  taught  a  new  doctrine, 
which  had  given  great  offence  to  the  orien- 
tals, resolved  to  learn  of  Eutyches  himself 
his  true  sentiments ;  for,  as  to  the  orientals, 
he  knew  them  to  be  greatly  prejudiced  against 
him,  and  therefore  capable  of  having  been 
swayed,  in  censuring  his  opinion,  with  pas- 
sion and  revenge.  Pursuant  to  this  resolu- 
tion, he  had  several  private  conferences  with 
Eutyches,  who  opened  his  mind  to  him  with 
great  freedom  and  candor,  not  thinking  that 
any  exception  could  be  made  against  his  doc- 
trine, by  one  who  had  defended  Cyril,  and 
opposed  Nestorius,  with  so  much  zeal  as 
Eusebius  had  done.  But,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, he  found  him  so  shocked  at  the  bare 
mention  of  "one  nature  in  Christ,"  that,  in- 
stead of  allowing  him  room  to  explain  or  de- 
fend his  opinion,  he  began  to  treat  him  as  a 
heretic,  and  exhort  him  to  abjure  such  an  im- 
pious tenet,  lest,  by  obstinately  defending  it, 
he  should  involve  both  the  church  and  him- 
self in  endless  troubles.  Eutyches,  unmoved 
by  his  exhortations,  maintained  his  doctrine 
to  be  the  pure  doctrine  of  Cyril,  and  his  ex- 
pressions to  be  entirely  agreeable  to  the  ex- 
pressions of  that  father,  which  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  council  of  Ephesus.  Eusebius, 
finding  his  exhortations  and  remonstrances 
made  no  impression  on  the  mind  of  Eutyches, 
resolved  to  apply  to  Flavianus,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  arraign  him  of  heresy  at  his 
tribunal.  Flavianus  had  assembled  several 
bishops  to  examine  a  judgment  tliat  had  been 
given  by  the  metropolitan  of  Lydia,  against 
two  of  his  suffragans.     At  that  assembly  as- 
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Flavianus  imwilling  to  receive  the  accusation  ;  but  receives  it,  and  summons  Eutyches  to  appear  before  the 
council  then  sitting.  He  appears  and  owns  his  doctrine.  Is  anathematized  by  the  whole  council.  Refuses 
to  retract  his  doctrine  ;  and  is  condemned,  and  deposed.  He  appeals  to  an  oecumenical  council,  and  writes 
to  Leo.     His  doctrine  taught  by  two  popes. 


sisted  Eusebius  among  the  rest,  who,  rising 
from  his  seat,  when  the  business  was  de- 
spatched, for  which  they  had  rnet,  presented 
unexpectedly  a  memorial,  requiring  them  to 
summon  Eutyches,  and  oblige  him  to  give 
an  account  of  his  faith,  and  answer  the  charge 
of  heresy,  which  he  was  ready  to  prove 
against  him.  Flavianus  was  not  a  little 
alarmed  at  this  accusation.  Eutyches  was 
in  great  credit  at  court;  Chrysaphius,  the 
reigning  eunuch,  professed  a  particular  friend- 
ship for  him;  the  Egyptians,  with  Dioscorus, 
whom  every  man  dreaded,  at  their  head,  had 
declared  in  his  favor;  and  the  orientals,  who 
had  condemned  him  in  their  synod,  were,  on 
that  very  score,  thought  by  the  emperor  still 
to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius.  Upon 
these  considerations  Flavianus  was  for  leaving 
the  orientals  to  pursue  the  accusation  they 
had  begun,  in  what  manner  they  pleased, 
without  taking  part  either  with  them  against 
Eutyches,  or  with  the  Egyptians  in  his  favor. 
He  therefore  pressed  Eusebius,  with  great 
earnestness,  to  drop  his  accusation,  or  at  least 
to  defer  it  to  a  more  proper  season,  but  to  no 
effect:  Eusebius,  in  spite  of  all  he  could  say, 
still  insisted  upon  his  memorial  being  regis- 
tered, and  Eutyches  summoned  to  give  an 
account  of  his  faith.  Flavianus,  finding  him 
unalterable  in  his  resolution,  complied  in  the 
end  with  his  request;  and  Eutyches  was  ac- 
cordingly summoned  to  appear,  on  an  ap- 
pointed day,  before  the  council,  and  there  an- 
swer the  charge  brought  against  him  by  the 
bishop  of  Dorylaeum.  He  refused  to  obey  the 
first  and  the  second  summons,  pleading  the  re- 
solution he  had  taken,  never  to  set  foot  out  of 
his  monastery;  but  complied  with  the  third, 
finding  the  council  was  determined  to  proceed 
against  him  according  to  the  canons,  if  he  did 
not,  that  is,  to  excommunicate  and  degrade 
him  from  the  priesthood.  The  day  appointed 
for  his  appearance  in  the  last  summons,  was 
the  22d  of  November;  and  on  that  day  he 
appeared  accordingly;  but  surrounded  and 
guarded  by  a  great  number  of  monks,  officers, 
and  soldiers,  not  knowing  to  what  extremities 
the  fathers  of  the  council  might  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  carried  by  their  great  zeal  for 
what  they  called  the  purity  of  the  faith.  Be- 
ing admitted,  and  examined  on  several  arti- 
cles relating  to  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation, 
he  returned  such  answers  to  the  questions  that 
were  put  to  him,  as  fully  satisfied  the  whole 
assembly.  But  being  at  last  pressed  by  Flo- 
rentius,  metropolitan  of  Sardes,  to  declare, 
without  ambiguity,  and  in  the  plainest  terms, 
his  real  sentiments  concerning  the  nature  of 
Christ,  he  confessed,  with  great  candor,  that 
he  acknowledged  two  natures  before  the  union, 
and  but  one  after  it. 

At  these  words  the  whole  council  was  in 
an  uproar,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  ana- 
themas and  curses,  each  bishop  there  present 


striving  to  distinguish  himself  above  the  rest, 
by  being  the  foremost  in  uttering  the  most 
bitter  and  severe  his  zeal  could  suggest.  When 
the  tumult  and  noise  began  to  abate,  Flavi- 
anus, addressing  Eutyches,  let  him  know,  that 
unless  he  acknowledged  two  natures  after  the 
union  as  well  as  before  it,  and  anathematized 
all  who  held  the  contrary  opinion,  he  should 
be  obliged  to  proceed  against  him  according 
to  the  canons.  Eutyches  replied,  that  he  be- 
lieved Christ  to  be  perfect  God  and  perfect 
man ;  that  nothing  more  had  been  required  by 
the  fathers  of  Nice  and  Ephesus  ;  that  he  had 
read  in  St.  Cyril,  in  St.  Athanasius,  and  in 
the  other  fathers,  of  two  natures  in  Christ, 
abstracting  from  the  union  or  incarnation,  but 
in  none  the  least  hint  that  could  countenance 
the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  after  the  union ; 
but  nevertheless  that  he  was  ready  to  confess 
them,  should  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexan- 
dria desire  or  cominand  it.  This  was  plainly  ap- 
pealing to  those  two  bishops  ;  but  the  fathers  of 
the  council,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of 
such  an  appeal,  no  doubt  because  they  did  not 
think  it  worthy  of  their  notice,  proceeded  to 
the  sentence,  and  declared  Eutyches  fully 
convicted  of  having  revived  the  heresies  of 
Valentine  and  AppoUinaris,  and  therefore  de- 
graded from  the  sacerdotal  dignity,  cut  off 
from  the  communion  of  the  church,  deprived 
of  the  government  of  his  monastery ;  and  all, 
who  for  the  future  should  converse  with  him, 
were  in  like  manner  separated  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  faithful.  This  sentence  was 
signed  by  thirty-two  bishops,  and  twenty-three 
abbots.' 

Eutyches,  seeing  himself  thus  condemned 
by  the  council,  appealed  from  their  sentence 
to  the  patriarchs  of  Rome,  of  Alexandria,  of 
Jerusalem,  to  the  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  and 
other  bishops,  that  is,  to  an  oecumenical  coun- 
cil. At  the  same  time,  he  wrote  a  lonor  letter 
to  Leo,  informing  him  of  his  having  been  con- 
demned by  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
which  he  ascribed  to  the  intrigues  of  his 
avowed  enemy,  Eusebius,  of  Dorylaeum,  as- 
suring him,  that  he  held  none  of  the  errors  for 
which  he  had  been  condemned,  but  sincerely 
anathematized  the  doctrine  of  Valentine  and 
AppoUinaris;  and  complaining,  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  of  the  conduct  of  Flavianus,  who,  he 
said,  had  condemned  him,  without  allowing 
him  to  explain  his  doctrine,  or  deigning  to 
read  a  confession  of  faith,  which  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  council.  In  the  saine  letter  he 
not  only  owns  his  opinion,  w-ithout  the  least 
dissimulation  or  disguise;  but  alleges  several 
passages  out  of  the  fathers,  and  some  from 
two  of  Leo's  predecessors,  Felix  and  Julius, 
to  confirm  it.  The  words  of  Julius,  as  quoted 
by  him  out  of  one  of  that  pope's  letters,  are  as 
follows :  "  It  must  not  be  said  that  there  are  two 
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summoned.  Leo  invited  to  attend.  His  answer  to  the  emperor's  invitation.  The  instructions  given  by  the 
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natures  in  Christ  after  their  union;  for  as  the 
body  and  soul  form  but  one  nature  in  man,  so 
the  divinity  and  humanity  form  but  one  nature 
in  Christ."'  The  very  doctrine  of  Eutyches. 
Indeed  the  advocates  for  infallibility  will  not 
allow  that  letter  to  be  genuine  ;  but  none  of 
them  have  been  yet  able  to  prove  it  suppositi- 
tious :  and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  Euty- 
ches, in  writing  to  Leo,  would  have  quoted  a 
letter  of  one  of  his  predecessors,  who  had  lived 
but  in  the  preceding  century,  had  he  not 
known  it  to  be  genuine.  At  least  Leo  never 
reproached  him  with  quoting  writings  that 
were  not  genuine,  but  only  with  ignorantly 
misinterpreting  the  fathers  he  quoted. 

Eutyches  could  hardly  believe,  that  Leo 
would  condemn  a  doctrine  that  had  been 
taught,  in  the  plainest  terms,  by  one  of  his 
predecessors.  However,  not  to  depend  en- 
tirely upon  his  judgment,  as  he  had  great 
interest  at  court,  he  applied  at  the  same  time 
to  the  emperor,  for  the  assembling  of  an  oecu- 
menical council.  Theodosius  had  nothing 
more  at  heart  than  the  peace  of  the  church  ;  and 
no  prince  was  ever  more  ready  to  concur  in  the 
measures  that  were  thought  the  most  proper  to 
produce  or  to  maintain  it.  But  he  knew  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  assembling  of  councils  was, 
of  all  others,  the  least  proper  for  the  attaining 
of  so  desirable  an  end ;  and  therefore,  not- 
withstanding the  great  regard  he  had  for  Eu- 
tyches, he  rejected,  at  first,  his  request,  being 
determined  to  try  whether  he  could  not,  by 
some  other  means,  divert  the  storm  which  he 
saw,  with  great  concern,  beginning  to  gather. 
The  means  he  chose  was,  to  mediate  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Eutyches  and  Flavianus, 
and  persuade  the  former  to  make  some  sab- 
missions  to  his  bishop,  and  the  latter  to  accept 
them,  and  restore  Eutyches  to  the  government 
of  his  monastery,  and  the  communion  of  the 
church.  With  this  view,  he  sent  a  friendly 
message  to  Flavianus,  exhorting,  and  even 
condescending  to  beg  him  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  symbol  of  Nice,  without  perplexing  him- 
self with  subtleties  and  distinctions,  concern- 
ing a  mystery  which  he  could  not  pretend  to 
understand  or  explain.  But  Flavianus  could 
by  no  entreaties  be  prevailed  upon  to  hearken 
to  the  proposal ;  so  that  Theodosius  was 
obliged,  in  the  end,  to  have  recourse  to  a 
council ;  and  accordingly,  by  a  circular  letter, 
dated  the  30th  of  March,  449,  he  summoned 
all  the  heads  of  the  diocesses  in  his  dominions 
to  meet  at  Ephesus,  on  the  first  of  August, 
each  of  them  with  ten  metropolitans,  and  the 
like  number  of  other  bishops,  under  their  juris- 
diction :2  so  that  the  bishops  who  assisted  at 
this  council  must  in  all  have  been  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  the  eastern  empire  consisting,  at 
this  time,  of  six  diocesses,  namely,  Egypt, 
the  east,  properly  so  called,  or  the  patriarchate 
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of  Antioch,  Asia,  Pontus,  Thrace,  and  lUyri- 
cum.  At  the  same  time,  the  emperor  wrote 
to  Leo,  acquainting  him  with  the  resolution 
he  had  taken  of  assembling  an  oecumenical 
council,  with  the  place  and  lime,at  which  it  was 
to  meet ;  and  inviting  him  to  it,  in  order  to  con- 
cur with  his  brethren  in  examining  a  difiiculty, 
in  point  of  faith,  that  had  been  lately  started. 
Leo,  in  his  answer  to  this  letter,  commended 
the  zeal  which  the  emperor  had  shown,  on  all 
occasions,  for  the  purity  of  the  faith,  and  the 
peace  of  the  church  ;  but  begged  he  might  be 
excused  from  attending  in  person,  since  the 
affairs  of  his  own  church  required  his  presence, 
and,  besides,  none  of  his  predecessors  had  ever 
assisted  in  person  at  councils  held  out  of  Italy. 
However,  he  promised  to  send  legates,  who 
should  act  in  his  name;  and  the  persons  he 
chose  for  that  purpose  were,  Julius,  bishop 
of  Puteoli,  now  Pozzoli,  Renatus,  and  Hila- 
rius,  the  former  presbyter,  and  the  latter  dea- 
con, of  the  Roman  church,  and  afterward  his 
successor  in  that  see.  These  he  styles,  and 
it  is  the  first  time  the  pope's  legates  were  so 
styled,  legates  "  de  latere  suo,"'  that  is,  be- 
longing to  the  church  of  Rome,  or  under  her 
immediate  jurisdiction. 

Theodosius,  having  thus  summoned  the 
bishops  to  Ephesus,  despatched  thither  Elpi- 
dius,  one  of  his  privy  council,  and  Eulogius, 
secretary  of  state,  with  an  order  for  the  pro- 
consul of  Asia  lo  assist  them,  with  all  the 
troops  under  his  command,  in  maintaining  the 
public  peace,  and  keeping  the  city  quiet, 
while  the  council  was  sitting.  Their  private 
instructions  were,  to  assist  at  the  council,  and 
suffer  nothing  to  be  transacted  there  rashly, 
and  without  due  deliberation;  to  take  into 
arrest,  without  distinction,  or  regard  to  their 
rank,  such  as  should  attempt  to  raise  distur- 
bances in  the  council ;  to  oblige  those,  by 
whom  Eutyches  had  been  condemned,  to  be 
present  at  the  council,  but  not  allow  them  to 
vote,  since  the  council  was  assembled  chiefly 
to  examine  the  judgment  which  they  had 
given  ;  and  lastly,  to  transmit  to  court  a  dis- 
tinct and  impartial  account  of  every  thing  that 
should  be  proposed,  debated,  or  transacted  in 
the  council.'^ 

In  the  mean  time,  Leo,  being  informed  by 
Flavianus,  of  what  had  passed  in  the  council 
of  Constantinople,  highly  approved  of  the 
proceedings  and  decisions  of  that  assembly, 
openly  declared  against  Eutyches,  condemned 
his  doctrine  as  heretical  and  blasphemous, 
and  strictly  enjoined  his  legates,  at  their  set- 
ting out  for  the  east,  to  agree  in  all  things, 
and  act  in  concert  with  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, whose  faith  he  knew  to  be  ortho- 
dox. He  answered  that  prelate  by  a  letter, 
which  is  deemed  one  of  the  most  valuable 
monuments  of  antiquity,  and  is  thought  to 
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have  contributed  more  than  any  thing  else,  toi 
the  great  fame  and  reputation  which  he  after- 
wards acquired.  For  he  there  explains  at 
length,  and  with  all  the  perspicuity  the  sub- 
ject can  bear,  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  con- 
cerning the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  and 
alleges  from  the  scripture,  and  tlie  fathers, 
all  that  can  be  said  to  confirm  it.  This  letter 
was  afterwards  received  by  the  oecumenical 
council  of  Chalcedon,  and  by  all  the  bishops 
of  the  catholic  church ;  nay,  in  the  western 
churches  it  was  constantly  read,  during  the 
advent,  together  with  the  gospel.  The  coun- 
cil of  Rome,  under  Gelasius,  anathematized  all 
who  should  reject  but  a  single  word  it  con- 
tained;' and  Gregory  the  Great  would  allow 
none  to  be  truly  orthodox,  who  did  not  admit 
the  definitions  of  the  four  first  oecumenical 
councils,  and  Leo's  letter.-  It  was  received 
by  the  council  of  Apamea  about  the  year  535, 
and  styled  by  the  fathers  of  that  asseinbly, 
"  the  true  column  of  the  orthodox  faith. "^ 
Some  even  caused  it  to  be  read  to  them  at 
the  point  of  death,  to  show  that  they  died  in 
the  faith  of  the  church.''  But  what  reception 
it  met  with  from  the  present  council,  we  shall 
see  hereafter. 

Leo  wrote  several  other  letters  on  this  occa- 
sion, all  bearing  the  same  date  with  that  to 
Flavianus,  the  13th  of  June,  449,  namely, 
one  to  the  emperor  Theodosius,  one  to  the 
empress  Pulcheria,  one  to  the  abbots  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  one  to  the  council.^  These 
letters  were  all  calculated  to  prove  the  doc- 
trine of  the  two  natures,  to  confute  the  oppo- 
site opinion,  and  to  encourage  those,  to  wirom 
they  were  addressed,  to  contribute,  so  far  as 
in  them  lay,  towards  extinguishing  the  flame, 
which  Eutyehes  had  ignorantly  kindled.  For 
Leo  constantly  ascribes  the  errors  of  Eutyehes 
to  his  ignorance;  and  speaks  of  him  in  his 
letters,  as  a  man  altogether  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding either  the  catholic  system,  or  his 
own.  These  letters  were  all  delivered  to  the 
legates,  who  set  out  for  Ephesus  about  the 
latter  end  of  .Tune. 

Eutyehes  had  not  written  to  Leo  alone, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  to  all  the  bishops  of  the 
chief  sees  in  the  west;  and  among  the  rest, 
to  the  famous  Petrus  Chrysologus,  bishop  of 
Ravenna  :  and  that  Prelate  returned  him  the 
following  answer ;  that  he  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  hear  of  disputes  about  a  point,  that 
should  no  more  be  questioned  than  tlie  incar- 
nation itself;  that  as  to  the  quarrel  between 
him  and  Flavianus,  he  was  not  sufficiently 
informed  to  determine  who  was  in  the  right, 
and  who  in  the  wrong,  having  heard  but  one 
party ;  that  if  any  thing  relating  to  the  faith 
still  remained  undecided,  the  desire  he  had 
of  maintaining  ihe  peace  and  unity  of  the 
church,  engaged  him  to  decide  it  jointly  with 
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the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  not  by  his  own  au- 
thority alone;  and  therefore,  he  could  only 
advise  him  to  hearken,  with  submission,  to 
the  doctrine  which  that  bishop  had  already 
declared  in  his  writings.'  On  this  letter 
some  of  the  advocates  of  the  see  of  Rome 
have  laid  great  stress;  as  if  Chrysologus  had 
thought  it  unlawful  in  any  case  whatever,  for 
a  bishop  to  judge  in  matters  of  faith,  without 
the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  But 
surely,  they  can  by  no  prejudice  be  so  blinded, 
as  not  to  see,  that  Chrysologus  speaks  here, 
only  with  respect  to  the  present  case;  and 
that,  in  the  present  case,  it  had  been  great 
temerity  in  him,  and  contrary  to  the  union 
and  concord,  that  ought  to  reign  among  bi- 
shops, to  have  set  up  for  a  judge,  or  even  to 
have  delivered  his  opinion,  without  consulting 
the  first  bishop  of  the  catholic  church,  who 
was  near  at  hand,  and  to  whom  Eutyehes  had 
appealed,  as  well  as  to  him.  Besides,  what 
right  had  the  bishop  of  Ravenna  to  judge, 
without  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  Leo, 
and  his  other  brethren  in  the  west,  to  whom 
Eutyehes  had  appealed,  a  cause  that  had 
been  already  judged  and  determined  by  a 
whole  council  ?  Leo  himself  was  an  utter 
stranger  to  the  doctrine  which  the  friends  of 
his  see  endeavor  to  prove  from  the  letter  of 
Chrysologus;  for  though  no  pope  was  ever 
more  jealous  than  he  of  the  authority  of  St. 
Peter's  throne,  as  he  styled  it,  yet  he  never 
found  fault  with  Flavianus  for  judging  and 
condemning  Eutyehes,  without  either  his  con- 
sent or  his  knowledge.  I  might  add,  that 
the  bishops  of  Ravenna  were  bound,  on  a 
particular  account,  to  act  in  concert  with,  and 
in  some  kind  of  dependence  upon  the  see  of 
Rome,  since  it  was  chiefly  by  the  interest  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  that  their  city  was 
raised,  about  this  very  time,  to  the  rank  of  a 
metropolis,  and  they  vested  with  the  metro- 
politan jurisdiction. 

The  council  had  been  appointed  to  meet  on 
the  first  of  August,  as  I  liave  related  above; 
but  tliey  did  not  assemble  till  the  8th  of  that 
month,  when  they  met,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  great  church,  where  the  first  council  of 
Ephesus  had  been  held  eighteen  years  before. 
They  were  in  all  one  hundred  and  forty-nine, 
counting  the  bishops  who  assisted  in  person, 
and  the  deputies  of  those  who  did  not.  Dios- 
corus  presided,  by  tlie  emperor's  express  or- 
der, seated  on  a  high  throne.  .Tulius  of  Pu- 
teoli,  the  pope's  first  legate,  held  the  second 
place;  Domnus  of  Antioch  was  placed  after 
.Tuvenalis  of  .lerusalem,  and  Flavianus  of 
Constantinople  after  both.  To  the  deacon 
Hilarius,  Leo's  other  legate,  and  Dulcitius, 
notary  of  the  Roman  church,  was  assigned 
the  last  place  of  all.  As  for  Renatus,  the 
pope's  second  legate,  he  died  in  the  island  of 
Cos,  on  his  way  to  Ephesus.^    Flavianus, 
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and  the  other  bishops,  who,  jointly  with  him, 
had  condemned  Eutyches  in  the  council  of 
Constantinople,  were  declared  parties,  and, 
as  such,  excluded  from  voting  in  the  present 
council.  This,  however  consonant  to  justice, 
was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  church ; 
for  Alexander,  and  the  other  bishops  of  Egypt, 
who  had  condemned  Arius,  were  nevertheless 
allowed  to  vote  in  the  council  of  Nice,  assem- 
bled to'examine  their  judgment,  and  his  doc- 
trine ;  and  a  few  years  before,  Cyril,  and  the 
bishops  of  his  diocese,  were  admitted  among 
the  judges  of  Nestorius,  though  they  had 
already  condemned  him  in  a  national  synod. 
The  bishops  being  seated,  and  the  empe- 
ror's letter  for  the  calling  of  the  council  read, 
according  to  custom,  Hilarius  presented  Leo's 
letter  to  the  council,  and  Dioscorus  ordered  it 
to  be  received  and  read.  But  the  notary,  who 
was  ordered  to  read  it,  not  having  immediately 
complied  with  the  order,  and  some  disputes 
arising  in  the  mean  time,  it  was  laid  aside, 
and  no  more  thought  of.  Some  of  the  bishops, 
and  among  the  rest  Julius  the  legate,  were  for 
examining  in  the  first  place,  and  settling  the 
point  of  faith  in  dispute;  but  it  being  carried 
by  a  great  majority,  that  Eutyches  should  be 
first  heard,  he  was  called  in,  and  ordered  to 
give  an  account  of  his  faith.  In  compliance 
with  that  order,  he  presented  a  confession  of 
faith,  declaring  that  he  held  the  doctrine  of 
Nice,  with  that  of  Cyril,  as  approved  by  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  and  sincerely  anathema- 
tized Manes,  Valentine,  ApoUinaris,  Nesto- 
rius, and  all  who  had  been  condemned  by  the 
church,  from  the  time  of  Simon  the  magician, 
to  the  present.  This  confession  being  read, 
Flavianus  rising  up,  desired  that  Eusebius 
of  Dorylffium,  his  accuser,  might  be  likewise 
heard  ;  and  this  motion  was  seconded  by  the 
legates.  But  Elpidius  and  Eulogius,  who 
assisted  at  the  council  in  the  emperor's  name, 
let  them  know,  that  they  had  been  called  to- 
gether, not  to  judge  Eutyches  anew,  but  those 
who  had  judged  him;  and  therefore  that  their 
only  business  was,  to  examine  the  acts  of  the 
council  of  Constantinople  ;  which  was  done 
accordingly,  without  the  least  disturbance,  to 
the  seventh  session,  where  Eusebius  of  Dory- 
laaum  was  said  to  have  pressed  Eutyches  to 
acknowledge  two  natures  in  Christ  after  the 
incarnation.  But  when  that  passage  was  read, 
the  same  tumult  and  uproar  was  raised  in  the 
present  council,  against  Eusebius,  for  requir- 
ing two  natures  to  be  owned  in  Christ,  as  had 
been  raised  against  Eutyches  in  the  former, 
for  refusing  to  own  them ;  nay,  and  in  part, 
by  the  same  prelates.  "  Let  Eusebius  be 
burned  alive,"  they  all  cried  out  with  one 
voice ;  "  let  him  be  cut  asunder ;  as  he  di- 1 
vides,  so  may  he  be  divided."  Dioscorus,  I 
not  satisfied  with  these  confused  cries,  desired,  • 
that  those  who  could  not  raise  their  voices  so 
as  to  be  heard,  should  lift  up  their  hands,  in 
token  of  their  concuwing  with  the  rest  in  ana- 


thematizing the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures. 
His  voice,  his  threatening  mien,  the  presence 
of  the  soldiers,  the  menaces  of  the  monks, 
who  were  more  dreaded  than  the  soldiers 
themselves,  and  had  surrounded  the  place 
where  the  council  was  held,  struck  such  a 
terror  into  the  whole  assembly,  that,  lifting 
up  their  hands,  they  all  joined,  as  one  man, 
in  crying  out  aloud,  "  whoever  admits  of  two 
natures,  let  him  be  anathematized,  let  him  be 
driven  out,  torn  in  pieces,  massacred."'  The 
doctrine  of  Eutyches  being  thus  declared  or- 
thodox, he  was  not  only  restored,  with  one 
consent,  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  and 
the  government  of  his  monastery,  but  by  all 
extolled  with  the  most  pompous  and  fulsome 
encomiums  on  his  courage  in  daring  to  teach, 
and  his  firmness  in  daring  to  defend,  the  true 
and  genuine  doctrine  of  the  fathers  ;  and  on 
this  occasion,  those  distinguished  themselves 
the  most  by  their  panegyrics,  who  had  most 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  invectives 
before.^  I  do  not  find,  that  either  Flavianus, 
or  the  legates,  offered  to  oppose  the  restoration 
of  Eutyches,  or  spoke  a  single  word  in  de- 
fence of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him 
by  the  council  of  Constantinople. 

Dioscorus,  finding  the  prelates  thus  intimi- 
dated, and  himself,  through  their  pusillanimity, 
absolute  master  of  the  council,  thought  this  a 
favorable  opportunity  of  crushing  at  once  all 
the  enemies  of  Eutyches,  and  resolved  to  use 
it.  He  began  with  Flavianus,  and  Eusebius 
of  Dorylaeum  ;  and  pretending  that  they  had 
acted  contrary  to  a  decree  of  the  first  council 
of  Ephesus,(*)  the  one  in  accusing  Eutyches, 
and  the  other  in  condemning  him,  he  declared 
them  both,  in  virtue  of  that  decree,  anathema- 
tized and  deposed.  Flavianus,  in  hearing 
the  sentence,  appealed  from  Dioscorus,  say- 
ing, "I  except  against  you,"  (rtapairs^uaJ  5f); 
and  he  said  no  more,  but  delivered  his  appeal, 
in  writing,  to  the  pope's  legates.^  (j-)  Victor, 
of  Tunes,  Theodoret,  and  Leo  himself,  write, 
that  the  legates  opposed  the  deposition  of 
Flavianus  with  great  intrepidity,  and  protested 
aloud  against  the  injustice  of  the  sentence.'* 
But  Prosper,  Leo's  secretary,  and  the  acts  of 
the  council,  only  take  notice  of  the  opposition 
that  was  made  by  Hilarius,  and  o*'  him  they 
speak  with  the  greatest  commendations,  with- 
out   ever    mentioning    the    bishop    Julius.* 


'  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  188,  189.         a  Concil.  ibid.  p.  255. 

(*)  The  fathers  of  Ephesus  only  forbid  any  symbol 
to  be  publicly  made  use  of,  besides  that  of  Nice.  But 
their  decree  Dioscorus  interpreted,  as  if  they  had  for- 
bidden any  article  to  be  defined,  that  was  not  in  ex- 
press terms  contained  in  that  symbol. 

'  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  305. 

(t)  Bellarmine,  Davidius,  and  Lupus,  make  Ton 
descants  on  this  appeal,  pretendine  it  was  ti  /.eo  Fla- 
vianus appealed.  But  I.eo  himself  supposes  him  to 
have  appealed  to  an  oecumenical  council,  since  if  was 
upon  his  apiieal,  that  he  pressed  the  emperor  to  assem- 
ble one; (a)  which  he  would  never  have  done,  had 
Flavianus  appealed  to  him  alone. 

(a)   Leo,  ep.  S9,  40. 

«  Concil.  p.  39.  46.     Theodoret.  ep.  116. 

t  Prosp.  cbron. 
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The  other  bishops  intercede  for  Flavianus.  The  soldiers,  monks,  and  rabble,  break  into  the  council.  The 
terror  and  consternation  of  the  bishops.  Dioscorus  obliges  all  the  bishops  to  sign  a  blank  paper.  The  pope's 
legates  refuse  to  sign  it.  Some  of  the  bishops  inhumanly  beaten.  The  blank  paper,  how  tilled  up  by  Diosco- 
rus.   Flavianus  treated  with  great  barbarity.     Is  sent  into  exile,  but  dies  on  the  road.     Is  honored  as  a  saint. 


The  other  friends  of  Flavianus,  well  ap- 
prised of  the  injustice  of  the  sentence,  and 
unwilling  to  confirm  it  with  their  sufl'rages, 
but  apprehending,  at  the  same  time,  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  their  opposing  or 
any  ways  disobliging  Dioscorus,  rose  from 
their  seats,  and,  prostrating  themselves  before 
him,  begged,  in  the  most  submissive  terms, 
that  he  would  consider  what  he  was  doing, 
and  not  proceed  to  such  extremities,  which 
they  could  not  approve  without  betraying 
their  consciences,  and  rendering  themselves 
unworthy  of  the  rank  they  held  in  the  church. 
But  the  only  answer  he  returned  to  their 
prayers  and  entreaties  was,  that  were  his 
tongue  to  be  cut  out,  he  would  not  order  a 
single  syllable  to  be  altered  in  the  sentence 
they  had  heard.  As  the  bishops,  not  satisfied 
with  this  answer,  continued,  in  the  same 
humble  posture,  to  intercede  for  Flavianus, 
Dioscorus,  losing  all  patience,  started  up  un- 
expectedly from  his  throne,  and  with  a  stern 
look  and  angry  voice,  "  What  I"  said  he, 
"  do  )^ou  think  to  raise  a  tumult  1  Where 
are  the  counts?"  meaning  Elpidius  and  Eu- 
logius,  the  imperial  commissioners.  The 
counts,  who  were  both  present,  upon  hearing 
themselves  called,  immediately  ordered  the 
doors  of  the  church  to  be  set  open ;  which 
was  no  sooner  done,  than  the  proconsul  of 
Asia  entered,  surrounded  with  a  band  of  sol- 
diers, and  followed  by  a  confused  multitude 
of  the  rabble  and  monks,  some  of  them  with 
chains  in  their  hands,  and  others  with  clubs 
and  stones,  the  usual  arms  of  that  militia. 
It  is  impossible  to  express  the  terror  and  con- 
fusion which  their  appearance  occasioned  in 
the  assembly  :  some  of  the  bishops  took  refuge 
behind  the  throne  of  Dioscorus,  while  others 
either  crept  under  the  benches,  on  which  they 
were  sitting,  or  strove  to  conceal  themselves, 
the  best  they  could,  in  the  most  retired  places 
of  the  church ;  for  the  doors  were  all  well 
guarded,  and  no  bishop  was  allowed  to  go 
out.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  Diosco- 
rus, raising  his  voice,  cried  out,  with  an  im- 
perious tone,  "  The  sentence  must  be  signed  ; 
if  any  one  objects  to  it,  let  him  take  care,  for 
it  is  with  me  he  has  to  deal."  At  these 
words,  the  bishops,  trembling  and  pale  with 
fear,  resumed  their  places  ;  when  Dioscorus, 
and  Juvenalis  of  Jerusalem,  attended  by  an 
armed  multitude,  carried  about  a  blank  paper, 
and  presenting  it  to  each  bishop,  obliged  all 
to  sign  it.  .Tuvenalis  signed  it  the  first,  Dom- 
nus  of  Antioch  signed  after  him,  and  the  rest 
after  Domnus,  in  the  order  they  sat,  except 
the  Eoyptians,  who  were  not  required  to  sign 
till  all  the  rest  had,  that  they  might  have 
something  to  plead,  in  case,  upon  a  change 
of  affairs,  they  should  be  obliged  to  give  an 
account  of  their  conduct;  and  it  was  upon 
this  consideration  that  Dioscorus  himself  chose 
to  sign  the  last  of  all,'     The  defection  was 


Concil.  t.  4.  p.  113.  Liberal,  c.  12. 


general ;  for  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  bishops,  and  their  deputies,  not  one  was 
found,  besides  the  pope's  legates,  who  had 
the  courage  to  withstand  the  menaces  of 
Dioscorus  and  his  satellites.  They  indeed 
stood  up  to  the  last  in  defence  of  Flavianus ; 
nor  could  they  by  any  menaces  be  prevailed 
upon  to  follow  the  example  of  the  rest,  de- 
claring, with  great  intrepidity,  when  threaten- 
ed by  Dioscorus,  that  they  had  rather  suffer  a 
thousand  deaths,  than  it  should  ever  be  said 
that  he  had  been  countenanced  in  his  wicked- 
ness by  the  representatives  of  the  apostolic 
see.'  Dioscorus  however  spared  them;  but 
some  other  bishops,  who,  animated  by  them, 
refused  at  first  to  sign  the  above-mentioned 
paper,  he  caused  to  be  inhumanly  beaten ; 
and  one  among  the  rest,  for  only  pointing  at 
the  soldiers,  while  he  was  upon  the  point  of 
signing,  to  declare,  that  he  did  not  do  it  freely, 
but  merely  out  of  fear.  The  treatinent  these 
met  with  so  awed  the  rest,  that  they  all 
signed,  without  betraying  the  least  reluctance 
or  scruple ;-  and  then  the  paper,  to  which 
they  had  all  set  their  names,  was  filled  up  by 
Dioscorus  with  the  charge  of  heresy  against 
Flavianus  for  acknowledging  two  natures  in 
Christ,  and  with  the  sentence  of  his  deposi- 
tion for  presuming  to  condemn  Eutyches,  in 
defiance  of  an  express  canon  of  the  council  of 
Ephesus,  because  he  acknowledged  but  one; 
which  was  there  declared  the  true  catholic 
and  orthodox  doctrine.  Flavianus,  in  hear- 
ing the  sentence  read,  excepted  anew  against 
Dioscorus  ;  which  so  provoked  that  haughty 
prelate,  that  he,  and  others  of  his  party,  fall- 
ing upon  him,  in  a  transport  of  passion,  first 
beat  him  in  a  most  barbarous  manner,  as 
it  were  in  emulation  of  one  another,  and 
then,  throwing  him  on  the  ground,  trampled 
upon  him  till  he  was  ready  to  expire;  when 
Dioscorus,  not  thinking  he  had  yet  his  full 
revenge,  ordered  him  to  be  carried,  in  that 
condition,  to  prison,  and  the  next  morning, 
when  he  was  scarce  able  to  stir,  into  exile. 
The  soldiers  appointed  to  attend  hiin,  dragged 
him  as  far  as  Epipus  in  Lydia,  two  days 
journey  from  Ephesus,  where  he  died  of  the 
bruises  he  had  received  in  the  council,  three 
days  before,  and  the  fatigues  he  had  been 
forced  to  undergo  in  his  journey,'  He  is  now 
iionored  as  a  saint,  by  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
and  his  festival  is  kept,  with  great  solemnity, 
on  the  24th  of  November,  at  Rocanati,  be- 
tween Loreto  and  Macerata,  and  Giula-nuova 
in  Abruzzo,  the  former  city  pretending  to 
have  one  of  his  arms,  and  the  latter  the  rest 
of  his  body.  Upon  the  death  of  Theodosius, 
the  emperor  Marcian,  his  successor,  caused 
the  body  of  Flavianus  to  be  translated  from 
Epipus  to  Constantinople,  and  to  be  deposited 
there  in  the  church  of  the  apostles  r"*  but  of  a 


'  Concil.  ibid.  p.  "". 
3  Concil.  ibid.  p.  403. 
*  Leo.  ep.  59. 


«  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  939. 
Liberal,  c.  12.  Prosp.  chron,. 
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Hilarius,  the  pope's  legate,  escapes  from  Ephesus.  Many  of  the  orientals  deposed,  with  their  patriarch,  and 
sent  into  exile.  The  council  dissolved.  This  council  never  received  in  the  west.  The  deposition  of  Fla- 
vianus  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  All  condemned  who  held  the  same  doctrine,  and  likewise  their  books 
and  writings.  Leo  assembles  a  council  in  the  west.  Writes  to  the  emperor  for  the  assembling  of  an  oecu- 
menical council.     Writes  to  the  empress  Pulcheria,  and  several  others. 


second  translation  no  mention  is  made  by  any 
credible  writer. 

Hilarius,  the  pope's  legate,  terrified  at  the 
treatment  Flavianus  met  with  in  the  council, 
withdrew  unexpectedly  from  Ephesus,  before 
the  death  of  that  prelate,  and,  travelling  only 
in  the  night,  and  through  by-roads,  got  safe  out 
of  the  reach  of  Dioscorus,  who,  as  he  suspected, 
was  determined  to  treat  him  no  better  than  he 
had  done  Flavianus,  if  he  could  by  no  other 
means  prevail  upon  him  to  consent  to  his 
condemnation.'  With  Flavianus  were  con- 
demned, deposed,  and  sent  into  exile,  the 
greater  part  of  the  orientals,  and  Domnus, 
their  patriarch,  though  both  he  and  his  suffra- 
gans had,  through  fear  of  forfeiting  their  sees, 
signed  the  condemnation  of  Flavianus,  ana- 
thematized the  doctrine  of  two  natures,  and 
consented  to  every  thing  else  that  Dioscorus 
had  required  of  them.  The  crime  laid  to 
their  charge  was,  their  having  formerly  op- 
posed Cyril,  and  lately  Eutyches,  whose  doc- 
trine, it  was  pretended,  they  could  not  con- 
demn as  heterodox,  without  approving  and 
admitting  that  of  Nestorius,  as  catholic  and 
orthodox.  The  day  after  the  deposition  of 
the  orientals,  Dioscorus  unexpectedly  left 
Ephesus,  and  by  his  departure  dissolved  the 
council. 

This  council,  though  oecumenical,  and  law- 
fully assembled,  was  never  received,  as  the 
reader  may  well  imagine,  by  Leo  and  the 
other  bishops  in  the  west;  nay,  they  would 
not  even  allow  it  to  be  styled  a  council,  but 
stigmatized  it  with  the  name  of  "  Latrocinium 
Ephesinum,"  the  name  by  which  it  is  gene- 
rally known,  on  account  of  the  violence, 
peculiar  to  robbers,  that  was  used  there  by 
Dioscorus,  and  those  of  his  party.  Facun- 
dus,  bishop  of  Hermiana  in  Africa,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  time  of  Justinian,  alleges  this 
council,  and  that  of  Rimini,  to  show,  that 
there  is  no  depending  on  the  definitions  of 
councils,  when  the  bishops,  who  compose 
them,  are  not  free,  but  awed  either  by  princes, 
or  their  own  brethren.^  There  are  but  very 
few,  if  any,  oecumenical  councils,  whose  de- 
finitions can,  by  this  rule,  be  depended  on. 
The  definitions  of  this  council  were  soon  after 
declared  null  by  that  of  Chalcedon;  and  Leo 
did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  procure  an 
edict  from  the  emperor  Marcian,  forbidding 
it  even  to  be  mentioned,  lest  posterity  should 
know,  that  such  a  judgement  had  ever  been 
given,  that  such  an  assembly,  or  conventicle, 
as  he  styles  it,  had  ever  been  held.^  How- 
ever, Dioscorus  and  Eutyches  had  interest 
enough  at  court  to  obtain  an  edict  of  the  em- 
peror Theodosius,  not  only  confirming  the 
condemnation  and  deposition  of  Flavianus, 
and  the  other  bishops,  but  commanding  all, 


»  Liberat.  c.  12. 
»  ConcU.  t.  4.  674. 


:Facund.  1. 12.  c.  3. 


who  professed  the  same  doctrine,  which  he 
there  supposes  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Nesto- 
rius, to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  By 
the  same  edict,  persons  of  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions were  forbidden,  on  pain  of  perpetual 
banishment,  to  harbor  or  conceal  any,  who 
taught,  held,  or  favored  the  tenets  of  Nesto- 
rius, Flavianus,  and  the  deposed  bishops ; 
and  the  books,  comments,  homilies,  and  other 
works,  written  by  them,  or  passing  under 
their  names,  were  ordered  to  be  publicly 
burned.'  The  good  emperor  was  utterly  un- 
acquainted with  the  circumstances  attending 
the  deposition  of  Havianus;  nay,  the  friends 
of  Eutyches  and  Dioscorus  at  court,  especially 
the  favorite  eunuch  Chrysaphius,  concealed 
from  him,  with  so  much  care,  every  circum- 
stance that  could  any  ways  prejudice  him 
against  the  council,  that  in  the  height  of  the 
disturbances,  and  universal  confusion,  which 
reigned  all  over  the  east,  and  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  condemnation  of  Flavianus,  he 
wrote  to  the  emperor  Valentinian,  that,  by 
the  deposition  of  so  turbulent  a  prelate,  peace 
had,  in  the  end,  been  happily  restored  to  all 
the  churches  in  his  dominions.^ 

In  the  mean  time  Leo,  being  informed  by 
his  legate  Hilarius,  who  had  escaped  from 
Ephesus,  of  what  had  passed  there  before  his 
departure,  assembled,  without  delay,  a  coun- 
cil at  Rome,  consisting  of  almost  all  the  west- 
ern bishops ;  and,  with  their  advice,  wrote  to 
Theodosius,  in  his  own  and  their  name,  com- 
plaining of  the  violence  that  had  been  com- 
mitted at  Ephesus,  and  entreating  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  to  declare  null  what 
had  been  done  there,  and  leave  all  things  in 
the  condition  they  were  in  before  the  council 
of  Constantinople,  till  a  greater  number  of 
bishops  should  assemble  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  to  give  their  opinion  concerning  a 
point,  in  which  they  were  all  equally  con- 
cerned. He  begs,  that  they  may  be  allowed 
to  asS'emble  in  Italy,  since  his  legates  had 
protested  against  the  decisions  of  the  council 
of  Ephesus,  and  to  them  Flavianus  had  deli- 
vered his  appeal.  As  he  was  not  a  subject 
of  Theodosius,  but  Valentinian,  over  whom 
he  had  a  great  ascendant,  he  speaks,  through- 
out his  whole  letter,  with  great  freedom,  of 
the  council  of  Ephesus,  though  approved  by 
Theodosius;  and  even  warns  that  prince  to 
be  more  upon  his  guard  against  those,  whose 
interest  it  was  to  deceive  him,  because  the 
sins  that  were  committed  by  men  acting  with 
his  authority,  would,  on  the  last  day,  be  im- 
puted to  him.*  Not  satisfied  with  writing  to 
the  emperor,  he  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the 
empress  Pulcheria  his  sister;  to  the  clergy, 
nobility,  and  people  of  Constantinople;  to  the 


<  Concil.  ibid.  p.S64.    Theodoret.  ep.  140. 
^Theodoret.  ep.  ad  Joan.  Gernianicis  Epis.  p.  703. 
3  Leo  ep.  40. 
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The  emperor  Valentiniaii  at  Rome.  Leo  applies  to  him  tor  the  assembling  of  an  oecumenical  council.  In  his 
grief,  not  forgetful  of  the  dignity  of  his  see.  The  emperor  and  the  empresses  write  to  Theodosius,  and  en- 
treat him  to  assemble  an  oecumenical  council,  but  in  vain. 


abbots  of  that  city;  to  Anastasius,  bishop  of 
Thessalonica,  and  to  Julianus,  bishop  of  the 
island  of  Cos.'  In  all  these  letters  he  encou- 
rages, exhorts,  entreats  those,  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  to  continue  in  the  communion 
of  Flavianus,  for  he  had  not  yet  heard  of  his 
death,  to  adhere  steadfastly  to  the  ancient 
faith,  in  defiance  of  all  the  powers  combined 
against  it,  and  to  join  him  in  defending  the 
truth,  and  combating,  even  at  the  expense  of 
their  lives,  the  opposite  errors.  In  his  letter 
to  Pulcheria,  who  was  greatly  addicted  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  has  therefore  been  sainted, 
he  entreats  her  to  employ  all  her  interest  with 
the  emperor  to  obtain  the  assembling  of  an 
oecumenical  council,  and  all  her  authority  to 
prevent  the  evils  that  would  be  otherwise  oc- 
casioned by  the  war,  which  had  been  lately 
declared  against  the  faith  of  the  church,  vest- 
ing her  for  that  purpose  with  the  legation  of 
St.  Peter.  The  deacon  Hilarius  wrote  like- 
wise to  the  empress  Pulcheria,  and  in  his  let- 
ter had  the  vanity  to  brag,  as  if  the  vigorous 
resolutions  taken  by  Leo  were  chiefly  owing 
to  him. 

Not  long  after  Leo  had  written  these  let- 
ters, the  emperor  Valentinian,  with  his  mother 
Placidia,  and  his  wife  Eudoxia,  the  daughter 
of  Theodosius,  came  from  Ravenna,  the  usual 
place  of  their  residence,  to  visit  the  churches 
of  the  saints  in  Rome,  according  to  a  super- 
stitious custom  which  began  to  obtain  about 
this  time.  They  arrived  in  that  city  on  the 
eve  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  a  festival,  which 
was  then  kept,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  with  great 
solemnity,  on  the  21st  of  February.  The 
very  next  morning  they  went  to  perform  their 
devotions  in  the  church  of  that  apostle;  and, 
in  entering  it,  were  received  by  Leo,  attended 
by  a  great  number  of  bishops,  whom  he  had 
assembled  from  the  different  provinces  of 
Italy,  to  make,  on  that  occasion,  a  more  grand 
and  awful  appearance.  He  no  sooner  came 
into  the  presence  of  the  imperial  family,  than 
he  burst  into  tears;  and  when  he  began  to 
speak,  his  words  were  so  interrupted  with 
sighs,  as  not  to  be  understood  by  any  that 
heard  him.  Having  thus,  like  a  skilful  ora- 
tor, disposed  the  emperor  to  hearken  to  him 
with  attention,  and  entirely  gained  the  two 
empresses,  who  are  said  to  have  mixed  their 
tears  with  ids,  though  they  could  not  yet 
know  why  he  shed  them,  he  restrained  for  a 
while  the  excess  of  his  grief,  and  addressing 
the  emperor  with  a  more  intelligible  voice, 
first  represented,  with  his  usual  eloquence, 
the  great  danger  the  church  was  in,  and  the 
calamities  she  had  reason  to  apprehend  from 
the  violences  committed  at  Ephesus,  and  the 
deposition  of  the  holy  bishop  Flavianus. 
Then  resuming  his  sighs  and  tears,  he  con- 
jured the  emperor  and  the  empresses,  by  the 
apostle  to  whom  they  were  going  to  pay  their 
respects,  by  their  own  salvation,  and  the  sal- 
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vation  of  Theodosius,  to  write  to  that  prince, 
and  spare  no  pains,  since  the  true  faith  and 
religion  were  at  stake,  to  persuade  liim  to 
declare  null,  whatever  had  been  done  by  the 
unhappy  council  of  Ephesus,  to  restore  Fla- 
vianus, whom  he  still  believed  alive,  to  his 
former  dignity,  and  refer  the  whole  affair  to 
the  judgment  of  the  apostolic  see.  A  modest 
demand  indeed  !  But  he  immediately  added, 
that  bishops  being  allowed  to  assemble  in 
Italy  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  he  (the  pope) 
might  hear  them,  and  together  with  them, 
impartially  examine  every  step  that  had  been 
hitherto  taken  by  either  party.  His  grief  did 
not  make  him  forget  his  own  dignity,  or  that 
of  his  see.  For  in  the  close  of  his  speech  ho 
put  the  emperor  in  mind  of  the  eminent  rank 
he  held  in  the  church;  of  his  being  raised 
above  all  other  bishops ;  and  its  being,  on 
that  consideration,  incumbent  upon  him,  as 
Flavianus  had  appealed,  to  apply  for  the  as- 
sembling of  a  council.'  In  compliance  with 
his  request,  Valentinian,  as  well  as  the  two 
empresses,  wrote  to  Theodosius  before  they 
left  Rome,  entreating  him,  by  all  that  was 
holy,  to  agree  on  the  assembling  of  an  oecu- 
menical council  in  Italy,  as  the  only  means 
of  healing  the  divisions,  which  the  violent 
and  irregular  proceedings  of  the  council  of 
Ephesus  had  already  occasioned  in  the  east, 
and  would  soon  produce  in  the  west,  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  other  western  bishops, 
being  determined  never  to  acquiesce  in  the 
decisions  of  that  assembly ;  so  that  a  general 
schism  would  ensue,  and  an  entire  separation 
between  the  east  and  the  west,  unless  an 
oecumenical  council  were  quickly  assembled. 
In  all  these  letters  long  descants  are  made  on 
the  dignity  and  pre-eminence  of  the  Roman 
see ;  which  has  induced  some  to  think  that 
they  were  dictated  by  Leo  himself.  And  in- 
deed the  sentiments  are  his  ;  for  he  insinuates 
them  in  several  of  his  letters ;  but  the  style 
comes  far  short  of  the  propriety  and  elegance 
so  remarkable  in  the  writings  which  all  agree 
to  be  his.  To  these  letters  Theodosius  re- 
turned no  other  answer,  than  that  he  had 
done  already  all  that  could  be  done,  to  procure 
and  maintain  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
church,  which  he  had  as  much  at  heart  as 
they ;  that  Flavianus,  the  author  and  fire- 
brand of  the  late  disturbances,  iiaving  been 
deposed,  the  so  much  wished  for  calm  and 
tranquillity  had,  by  that  means,  boon  restored 
to  all  the  churches  in  his  dominions;  and 
therefore  as  there  could  be  no  occasion  for 
the  assembling  of  any  more  councils,  he 
begged  they  would  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of 
that  kind:^ 

In  the  mean  time  several  bishops,  who  had 
been  assisting  to  Dioscorus  in  the  violences 
committed  at  Ephesus,  being  infornuMl  of  the 
measures  that  Leo  was  pursuing  to  procure 
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the  assembling  of  an  oecumenical  council, 
which  they  well  knew  would  give  them  no 
quarter ;  and  apprehending  from  his  courage  | 
and  zeal,  as  well  as  from  the  great  interest  j 
he  had  not  only  with  the  imperial  family  in  i 
the  west,  but  likewise  with  Pulcheria,  the  \ 
sister  of  Theodosius,  that  he  might  prevail  in  I 
the  end ;  began  to  abandon  the  party  of  Eu-  I 
tyches,  and  make  some  overtures  towards  an 
accommodation  with  the  friends  of  Leoin  the 
opposite  party. 

Of  this  Dioscorus  was  well  apprised,  and 
therefore,  as  he  was  himself  a  stranger  to  all 
fear,  to  show  how  little  he  valued  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  and  thereby  inspire  with  new  cour- 
age those,  whom  he  saw  inclined  to  draw 
back,  he  solemnly  excommunicated  Leo,  in 
an  assembly  of  ten  bishops,  for  presuming  to 
judge  anew,  and  annul  what  had  been  by  the 
eastern  bishops  already  judged,  and  finally 
determined.  The  sentence  was  signed  by  the 
ten  bishops,  who  all  separated  themselves 
from  the  communion  of  Leo;  much  against 
their  will,  says  Theodoret ;  but  Dioscorus 
was  so  dreaded  by  all,  that  not  even  his 
friends  had  courage  enough  to  speak  or  act 
freely  before  him.'  Of  these  proceedings  Leo 
took  no  notice  for  the  present ;  but  steadily 
pursuing  the  same  measures,  he  wrote  anew 
to  Theodosius,  notwithstanding  the  discour- 
aging answer  that  prince  had  returned  to  Va- 
lentinian  and  the  empresses ;  and  in  that,  as 
well  as  in  the  letter  which  he  sent  at  the  same 
time  to  the  empress  Pulcheria,  he  may  be 
truly  said  to  have  omitted  no  reason  or  argu- 
ment, that  could  possibly  be  offered  to  con- 
vince both,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
an  oecumenical  council  should  be  convened 
without  delay,  and  that  Italy  was  the  most 
proper  place  for  it  they  could  choose.^  Leo 
was  not  satisfied  with  letters  alone  ;  he  des- 
patched at  the  same  time,  four  legates  to  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  namely,  two  bishops, 
Abundius  and  Asterius,  and  two  presbyters, 
Basilius  and  Senator.  Their  instructions  were 
to  acquaint  the  emperor,  by  word  of  mouth, 
with  the  irregular  and  violent  proceedings  of 
the  council  of  Ephesus,  to  which  he  seemed, 
and  really  was,  an  utter  stranger;  and  to  in- 
form him  of  the  dreadful  effects  it  had  pro- 
duced in  his  own  dominions ;  for  at  this  time 
a  general  schism,  occasioned  by  that  council, 
reigned  in  the  east;  the  bishops  of  Thrace, 
of  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  siding  with  Diosco- 
rus ;  and  those  of  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch, 
of  Asia,  and  Pontus,  standing  up  in  defence 
of  the  innocence  of  Flavianus. 

This  had  proved  a  dangerous  legation,  had 
Dioscorus  been  still  in  power ;  but  before  the 
legates  reached  Constantinople,  Theodosius 
was  dead,  Marcian  was  declared  emperor  in 
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his  room,  and  Chrysaphius,  the  great  friend 
and  supporter  of  Eutyches  and  his  party,  pub- 
licly executed.  As  Theodosius  left  no  issue 
male  behind  him,  his  sister  Pulcheria,  who 
had  shared  the  sovereignty  with  him,  and 
bore  the  title  of  Augusta,  during  his  life,  re- 
mained by  his  death  sole  mistress  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  no  person  was  more  capable  of  go- 
verning it  well.  However,  as  no  woman 
had  yet  reigned  alone  in  either  empire,  she 
thought  it  advisable  to  marry,  notwithstand- 
ing the  resolution  she  had  taken  to  continue 
a  virgin  to  her  death ;  and  the  person  she 
chose  for  her  husband  was  Marcian,  a  man 
of  extraordinary  qualifications,  though  de- 
scended from  a  family  of  no  great  distinc- 
tion. To  him  therefore  she  was  married, 
after  he  had,  at  her  request,  solemnly  pro- 
mised to  suffer  her,  agreeably  to  the  resolu- 
tion she  had  taken,  to  live  and  die  a  virgin. 
As  Pulcheria  was  greatly  attached  to  the  see 
of  Rome,  and  had  a  particular  veneration  for 
Leo,  the  new  emperor,  out  of  complaisance 
to  her,  not  only  received  his  legates  with  the 
greatest  marks  of  respect  and  esteem,  but 
wrote  him  a  most  obliging  letter  to  acquaint 
him  with  his  accession  to  the  imperial  throne, 
to  implore  the  assistance  of  his  prayers,  and 
assure  him,  that  he  had  nothing  so  much  at 
heart  as  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  the  ex- 
tirpation of  heresies  ;  and  that,  in  order  to 
procure  the  one  and  the  other,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  assemble  an  oecumenical  council, 
of  which  the  bishop  of  Rome,  whom  he  styles 
the  first  bishop,  should  be  absolute  master.' 
Not  long  after  he  wrote  anew  to  Leo,  inviting 
him  into  the  east  to  assist  in  person  at  the 
council  which  he  proposed  to  assemble,  and 
desiring  him,  if  he  did  not  care  to  undertake 
such  a  journey,  to  acquaint  him  with  it,  that 
he  might  summon  all  the  bishops  in  his  do- 
minions to  meet  at  the  place  which  Leo 
should  choose.2  "  Thus  wrote  Marcian," 
says  Baronius,*  "  well  knowing,  that  it  ia 
b}'^  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  alone 
that  oecumenical  councils  can  be  lawfully  a.s- 
sembled."  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
records  helped  Marcian  to  that  knowledge. 
,  It  would  puzzle  Baronius  to  point  them  out, 
nothing  being  better  known,  nothing  more 
certain,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  history,  than 
I  that  all  the  oex:umenical  councils  held  till 
I  Marcian's  time  in  the  church,  were  assembled 
j  by  the  imperial  authority,  and  not  by  the  pa- 
pal. To  deny,  or  even  to  question  this  truth, 
would  be  arrant  scepticism  ;  and  therefore  of 
all  the  pretensions  of  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
that  of  their  being  vested,  by  Divine  right, 
with  the  power  of  assemliling,  translating, 
and  dissolving  councils,  as  Leo  X.  defined  it, 
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may  perhaps  be  justly  reckoned  the  most  in- 
tolerably impudent;  since  it  gives  the  lie  at 
once  to  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  na)', 
and  to  the  councils  themselves,  where  it  is 
said,  and  often  repeated,  that  they  met  "  by 
the  authority,  by  the  decree,  by  the  command 
of  the  most  pious  emperors,"  without  the  least 
notice  being-  ever  taken  of  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
or  his  authority.  The  bishops  who  composed 
this  very  council,  that  was  held  under  Mar- 
cian, when  they  were  assembled,  owned 
themselves  "  to  have  been  gathered  together 
by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  command  of  the 
emperors."  Not  a  word  of  the  pope,  by 
whose  authority  alone  they  were  assembled, 
according  to  Baronius.  Leo  indeed,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  council,  cunningly  brings  in  the 
apostolic  see  :  "  It  has  been  thought  fit,  (says 
he,)  that  a  general  council  should  be  con- 
vened by  the  command  of  the  Christian 
princes,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  apostolic 
see.'"  He  could  say  no  more,  and  every  other 
bishop  might  have  said  as  much  with  respect 
to  his  see.  And  yet  pope  Gelasius  had  the 
assurance  to  affirm,  that  this  very  council  was 
convened  "  by  the  authority  of  the  apostolic 
see  alone."^  As  for  the  annalist,  he  suffi- 
ciently confutes  elsewhere  what  he  advances 
here ;  for  he  owns,  that  the  second  and  fifth 
oecumenical  councils  were  convened  and  held, 
the  one  against  the  will  of  Damasus,  and  the 
other  of  Vigilius,^  and  consequently  not  by 
their  authority. 

The  extraordinary  deference  and  regard 
paid  both  by  Marcian  and  Pulcheria  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  changed  at  once  the  face  of 
affairs  all  over  the  east.  The  change  began 
at  court,  and  the  example  of  the  court  was 
soon  followed  by  the  church.  Such  of  the 
ministers  as  had,  in  the  late  reign,  espoused 
with  most  warmth  the  cause  of  Eutyches,  and 
pretended  most  zeal  for  his  doctrine,  became 
all  on  a  sudden  the  most  implacable  enemies 
both  of  him  and  his  doctrine.^  And  no  won- 
der, says  Theodoret,  since  they  had  no  other 
rule  of  faith,  but  the  will  of  the  emperor.  It 
were  to  be  wished  the  church  had  "iven  no 
occasion  for  the  like  reproach.  But  the 
change  was  no  less  sudden,  no  less  remark- 
able, in  the  church  than  it  was  in  the  court. 
For  the  inclinations  of  the  imperial  family 
were  no  sooner  known,  than  Anatolius,  who 
had  been  chosen  bishop  of  Constantinople  in 
the  room  of  Flavianus,  and  had  been  ordained 
by  Dioscorus,  and  the  bishops  of  his  party, 
assembled  in  great  haste  all  the  bishops,  ab- 
bots, presbyters,  and  deacons,  who  were  then 
in  Constantinople,  and  in  their  presence  not 
only  received  and  signed  the  famous  letter  of 
Leo  to  Flavianus  concerning  the  incarnation, 
but  at  the  same  time  anathematized  Nestorius 
and  Eutyches,  their  doctrine,  and  all  their 
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followers,  declaring,  that  he  professed  no 
other  faith  but  what  was  held  and  professed 
by  the  Roman  church,  and  by  Leo,  meaning, 
by  the  court,  and  the  emperor.  The  example 
of  Anatolius  was  followed  by  the  other  bi- 
shops, and  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  except 
three  abbots,  and  a  few  of  the  clergy ;  and 
nothing  was  heard  but  anathemas  against 
Eutyches,  whom  most  of  those,  who  uttered 
them,  had  but  a  few  months  before  honored 
as  "  a  new  apostle,"  as  the  "  true  interpreter 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  and  the  fathers."' 
Those,  who  allege  the  declaration  made  at 
this  time  by  Anatolius,  and  his  council,  to 
prove,  that  they  acknowledged  the  infallibility 
of  Leo  and  the  Roman  church,  deserve  no 
answer;  it  being  manifest,  that  the  compli- 
ment (for  so  I  may  style  it)  was  not  paid 
to  Leo,  or  his  church,  but  to  Marcian  and 
Pulcheria. 

The  letter  of  Leo  being  thus  received  by 
the  bishop  and  clergy  of  Constantinople,  and 
soon  after  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  east,  ex- 
cepting those  of  Illyricum,  Palaestine,  and 
Egypt ;  Marcian,  at  the  request  of  Leo,  re- 
called, by  a  special  law,  the  bishops,  who 
had  been  banished  by  the  council  of  Ephesus 
for  defending  the  doctrine  it  contained,  re- 
moved Eutyches  from  the  government  of  his 
monastery,  and  confined  him  to  a  place  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Constantinople,  till  the  meet- 
ing of  the  council,  which  he  intended  to  as- 
semble.2  Leo  had  begged  both  of  Theodo- 
sius  and  Marcian,  that  the  council  might  be 
assembled  in  Italy,  and  Marcian,  in  the  very 
first  letter  he  wrote  to  him,  had  let't  the  place 
to  his  choice ;  but  afterwards,  changing  his 
mind,  probably  on  account  of  the  eruption 
made  at  this  time  by  Attila  in  the  western 
empire,  by  a  circular  letter,  dated  the  17th  of 
May,  451,  he  summoned  all  the  bishops  in 
his  dominions  to  meet  at  Nice  in  Bithynia, 
by  the  first  of  September.  This  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  Leo:  however,  he  imme- 
diately despatched  into  the  east,  Pascliasinus, 
bishop  of  Lilybaeum  in  Sicil)',  and  the  pres- 
byter Bonifacius,  to  assist  at  the  council  as 
his  legates,  together  with  Lucentius,  bishop 
of  Asculum,  and  Basilius,  a  presbyter,  whom 
he  had  sent  already  to  Constantinople.  By 
the  two  former  he  wrote  to  Marcian,  to  Pul- 
cheria, and  to  the  fathers  of  the  council,  to 
excuse  his  not  assisting  in  person,  and  beg, 
that  since  the  far  greater  part  of  the  bishops, 
by  receiving  his  letter,  had  already  condemned 
the  doctrine  of  Eutyches,  they  would,  to  avoid 
all  disputes,  condemn  it  anew,  without  any 
further  examination,  without  hearkening  to 
any  who  should  offer  to  defend  or  to  ex- 
plain it.'* 
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The  council  transferred  from  Nice  to  Chalcedon.  The  number  of  tlie  bishops.  The  imperial  commissioners. 
The  order  in  which  the  bishops  were  placed.  Reason  why  the  pope's  legates  presided  at  this  council.  The 
chief  bishops  all  alike  exceptionable.  Calvin  better  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affars  at  this  time  than 
Bellarmine. 


The  bishops  met  at  Nice,  on  the  first  of 
September,  agreeably  to  the  emperor's  sum- 
mons and  command.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  Hunns  breaking  into  Illyricum,  Marcian, 
who  had  promised  to  assist  at  the  council  in 
person,  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  quit  the 
metropolis  at  that  juncture ;  and  therefore 
wrote  a  very  obliging  letter  to  the  bishops  at 
Nice,  requiring  them  to  remove  from  that  city 
to  Chalcedon,  separated  from  Constantinople 
only  by  the  Bosphorus,  which  in  that  place  is 
not  a  mile  over.  They  readily  complied  with 
his  request,  and  the  council  met  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  great  church  of  St.  Euphemia  in 
Chalcedon,  on  the  8th  of  October,  451.'  It 
was  the  most  numerous  council  that  had  been 
yet  held ;  for  it  is  said,  by  most  writers,  to 
have  consisted  of  630  bishops,  all,  besides  the 
pope's  legates,  two  bishops  from  Africa,  and 
one  from  Persia,  subjects  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire. Marcian  proposed,  and  had  a  great  de- 
sire, to  be  present  in  person;  but,  thinking 
his  presence  more  necessary  in  Illyricum, 
where  the  barbarians  were  committing  dread- 
ful ravages,  he  appointed  the  six  first  officers 
of  the  empire,  and  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  senate,  to  supply  his  room  at  the 
council,  with  the  character  of  his  commission- 
ers ;  and  marched  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army  to  the  relief  of  the  oppressed  province.^ 
When  the  council  met,  the  commissioners 
placed  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  assem- 
bly, near  the  banisters  of  the  altar.  On  their 
left,  the  most  honorable  place  after  theirs,  sat 
the  bishops  Paschasinus  and  Lucentius,  with 
the  presbyter  Bonifacius,  the  pope's  legates. 
Of  the  presbyter  Basilius,  the  fourth  legate, 
no  mention  is  made  in  the  acts  of  the  council, 
or  by  any  writer  ;  whence  we  may,  with  bet- 
ter reason,  suppose  him  to  have  been  dead  or 
indisposed,  than  imagine,  with  De  Marca, 
that  he  absented  himself  because  Anatolius 
of  Constantinople  would  suffer  three  legates, 
but  not  four,  to  set  above  him.^  Next  to  the 
legates  were  Anatolius,  Maximus  of  Antioch, 
Thalassius  of  Caesarea,  Stephanus  of  Ephe- 
sus,  and  all  the  bishops  of  the  diocess  of  Pon- 
tus,  of  Asia,  of  Thrace,  and  of  the  patriarchate 
of  Antioch,  except  those  of  Palasstine.  On 
the  right  were  seated  Dioscorus  of  Alexan- 
dria, Juvenalis  of  Jerusalem,  Quintillus  of 
Heraclea  in  Macedon,  in  the  room  of  Anasta- 
sius  of  Thessalonica,  Peter  of  Corinth,  with 
the  bishops  of  Egypt,  of  Illyricum,  of  Palaes- 
tine.  In  the  middle  of  the  assembly  was 
placed,  on  a  high  and  stately  throne,  the  book 
of  the  Gospels.  At  this  grand  assembly  the 
pope's  legates  held  the  first  place  among  the 
bishops,  and  presided,  not  in  virtue  of  any 
right  which  they  had,  or  even  pretended  to 
have,  of  presiding  at  an  oecumenical  council 


held  in  the  east;  but  because  those,  who 
might  have  claimed  that  honor  as  their  due, 
had  all  forfeited  it  by  their  late  conduct.  And 
it  was  their  late  conduct,  not  his  right,  that 
Leo  alleged,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  em- 
peror, as  a  reason  why  his  legates  should  be 
allowed  to  preside.  "  It  is  fit,"  says  he, 
•'  that  Paschasinus  should  preside  at  the  coun- 
cil in  my  name,  because  some  bishops  have 
not  withstood  the  efforts  of  error  with  due 
firmness  and  constancy."'  And  truly,  if  we 
reflect  on  the  conduct  of  the  chief  bishops  in 
the  east,  we  shall  find  them  all  equally  ex- 
ceptionable, all  equally  unworthy  of  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  such  an  assembly. 
Dioscorus,  Juvenalis,  and  Thalassius  were 
the  chief  authors  of  the  violences  committed 
at  Ephesus;  Stephen  of  Ephesus  had  not 
only  yielded  to  their  violences  himself,  but 
forced  others  to  yield  ;  and  besides,  was  not 
a  lawful  bishop,  having  seized  on  the  see  of 
Ephesus  by  force,  and  by  force  kept  himself 
in  it ;  and  was  afterwards,  on  that  account, 
deposed  by  the  council.  Maximus  of  Antioch 
had  been  ordained  in  the  room  of  Domnus, 
who  had  been  unjustly  deposed  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Ephesus.  Anastasius  of  Thessalonica 
did  not  assist  in  person,  and  if  he  had,  he 
would  never  have  pretended  to  preside,  when 
the  legates  of  the  pope  were  present,  whose 
vicar  he  was  for  the  provinces  of  East  Illy- 
ricum. Anatolius  of  Constantinople  might 
indeed  have  claimed  the  right  of  presiding  at 
a  council  held  within  the  limits  of  his  juris- 
diction, and  perhaps  did ;  for  he  was  canoni- 
cally  chosen  upon  the  death  of  Flavianus, 
and  canonically  ordained.  But  as  he  had 
been  ordained  by  Dioscorus,  and  had  formerly 
lived  in  great  friendship  with  that  prelate, 
(for  he  was  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  and 
his  nuncio  at  the  court  of  Constantinople, 
when  he  was  raised  to  that  see)  it  was  justly 
apprehended  he  would  not  judge  impartially, 
but  might  be  somewhat  biassed  in  favor  of 
his  old  friend.  From  what  I  have  said  it  is 
manifest,  that  Calvin  was,  at  least,  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  church,  and 
the  state  of  affairs  at  this  lime  in  the  east, 
than  the  great  champion  of  the  Roman  see, 
Bellarmine :  for  the  former  having  written, 
that  Leo  begged  it  of  the  emperor  as  a  favor, 
that  his  legates  might  be  allowed  to  preside 
at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  that  the  em- 
peror granted  him  his  request,  because  he 
found  none  besides  them  on  whom  he  thought 
proper  to  confer  such  an  honor  at  that  junc- 
ture; the  latter  styles  both  these  assertions 
"bare  faced  and  most  impudent  lies,"  adding, 
"  that  Leo  sent  his  legates  to  preside  without 
asking  the  emperor's  leave,  or  any  body's 
else."2  But  which  of  the  two  was  guilty  of 
a  bare-faced  and  most  impudent  lie,  I  leave 


«  Concil.  t  4.  p.  69.    Liberal,  c.  13. 

»  Concil.  ibid.  p.  77,  78.  Facund. 

»  Pet.  de  Marc,  de  Concoid.  Sacerd.  et  Imp.  1.  5.  c.  6. 


'  Leo  ep.  69 

a  Bellar.  de  Concil.  et  Eccl.  1.  1.  c.  19. 
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The  great  arrogance  of  the  pope's  legates.  They  will  not  allow  Dioscorus  to  sit  as  a  judge  ;  who  is  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  assemby.  Dioscorus  falsely  charged  by  the  legates,  with  having  assembled  the  council 
of  Ephesiis.  Charge  brought  against  Dioscorus.  His  tirmness  and  intrepidity.  He  is  charged  with  many 
enormous  crimes. 


the  reader  to  jud^re.  And,  after  all,  the  im- 
perial commissioners  may  be  properly  said  to 
have  presided  ;  for  the  council  was  entirely 
governed  by  them,  and  by  the  pope's  legates 
only  in  their  absence.  Hence  they  are  al- 
ways named  the  first,  and  the  bishops  after 
them,  in  the  order  they  were  placed. 

When  the  bishops  were  all  seated,  the 
pope's  lejrates,  rising  up,  and  advancing  into 
the  middle  of  the  assembly,  "  We  have  here," 
said  Paschasinus,  holding  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  "  an  order  from  the  most  blessed  and 
apostolic  pnpe  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  is 
the  head  of  all  churches,  by  which  his  apostle- 
ship  hath  been  pleased  to  command  (prajci- 
pere  dignatiis  est  ejus  apostolatus),  that  Dios- 
corus, bishop  of  Alexandria,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  sit  in  the  council.  Let  him  there- 
fore be  ordered  to  withdraw,  else  we  must 
withdraw."  The  commissioners  asked,  what 
they  had  to  object  against  Dioscorus  in  par- 
ticular. "  He  must,"  replied  Lucentius,  "  be 
called  to  account  for  the  judgment  he  gave  at 
Ephesus,  where  he  presumed  to  assemble  a 
council  without  the  consent  of  the  apostolic 
see;  which  has  never  been  thought  lawful, 
which  has  never  been  done :  as  he  is  there- 
fore to  he  judged,  he  ought  not  to  sit  as  a 
judge."  Here  one  of  the  commissioners  in- 
terrupting him,  "  Neither  ought  you,"  said  he, 
"to  sit  as  a  judge,  since  you  take  upon  you 
to  act  as  a  party.  However,  let  us  know 
what  particular  crime  you  lay  to  the  charge 
of  Dioscorus  ;  for  it  is  not  agreeable  to  justice 
or  reason  that  he  alone  should  be  charged 
with  a  crime,  of  which  many  others  are  no 
less  guilty  than  he."  To  this  the  legates 
made  no  other  reply,  than  that  Leo  would  by 
no  means  suffer  Dioscorus  to  sit  or  act  in  that 
assembly  as  a  judge,  and  that  they  must 
withdraw  if  he  did,  agreeably  to  their  instruc- 
tions. The  commissioners  finding  them  un- 
alterable, and  apprehending  the  disturbances 
which  their  absenting  themselves  from  the 
council  would  occasion,  yielded  at  last;  and, 
ordering  Dioscorus  to  quit  his  seat,  placed 
him  by  himself  as  a  person  accused,  in  the 
midst  of  the  assembly.' 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  what  the  lesfates 
meant,  by  charging  it  as  a  crime  upon  Dios- 
corus, that  he  had  presumed  to  assemble  a 
council  without  the  consent  of  the  apostolic 
see  :  for  it  was  not  by  him,  but  by  the  empe- 
ror Theodosius,  that  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
and  they  could  mean  no  other,  was  assembled  ; 
and  to  the  assembling  of  that  council  Leo 
consented  ;  lhat  is,  he  obeyed  the  summons 
of  the  emperor,  inviting  him  to  it,  and  was 
present  in  the  legates,  whom  he  sent  to  act  in 
his  room ;  and  no  other  consent  had  been 
hitherto  required  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  or 
any  other  bishop.  As  to  what  the  legates 
added,  that  it  had  never  been  thought  lawful 


*  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  93.  96. 


to  assemble  a  council  without  the  consent  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  that  it  had  never  been 
done,  it  is  so  repugnant  to  truth,  that  might 
the  authenticity  of  the  acts  of  the  council  be 
questioned,  no  man,  who  has  but  dipped  into 
ecclesiastical  history,  would  believe  they 
could  have  had  the  assurance  gravely  to  ad- 
vance, in  an  assembly  of  six  hundred  and 
thirty  bishops,  such  notorious  and  palpable 
falsehoods.  And  yet  their  authority  is  alleged 
by  Bellarinine,'  and  after  him  by  all  the  Ro- 
man catholic  divines,  to  prove,  that  the  power 
of  assembling  oecumenical  councils  is  vested 
in  the  pope  alone,  as  if  their  authority  could 
be  of  any  weight,  or  deserve  the  least  regard, 
when  it  evidently  contradicts  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable monuments  antiquity  can  produce. 
But  to  return  to  the  council.  In  the  first  ses- 
sion Eusebius  of  Dorylaeum,  appearing  against 
Dioscorus,  charged  him  with  having  approv- 
ed, in  the  late  council  of  Ephesus,  the  doc- 
trine of  one  nature  in  Christ,  with  having 
condemned  the  doctrine  of  two  natures,  de- 
posed Flavianus  for  maintaining  it,  and  forced, 
by  introducing  armed  men  into  the  council,  all 
the  bishops  there  present  to  sign  the  unjust 
sentence  which  he  had  pronounced.  In  an- 
swer to  the  first  part  of  the  charge,  he  owned, 
without  betraying  the  least  fear  or  concern, 
that  he  had  condemned,  still  did,  and  ever 
would  condemn,  the  doctrine  of  two  natures 
in  Christ,  and  all  who  maintained  it ;  that  he 
held  no  other  doctrine,  but  what  he  had  learn- 
ed of  the  fathers,  especially  of  Athanasius, 
Nazianzen,  and  Cyril  ;  that  he  had  chosen 
rather  to  condemn  Flavianus  than  them  ;  and 
that  those  who  did  not  like  his  doctrine  might 
use  him  as  they  pleased,  now  they  were  up- 
permost, and  had  the  power  in  their  hands, 
but  in  what  manner  soever  they  should  think 
fit  to  use  him,  he  was  unalterably  determined, 
his  soul  being  at  stake,  to  live  and  die  in  the 
faith  which  he  had  hitherto  professed.  As  to 
his  having  forced  the  bishops  to  sign  the  con- 
demnation of  Flavianus,  he  answered,  that 
the  constancy  of  every  Christian,  and  much 
more  of  a  bishop,  ought  to  be  proof  against  all 
kind  of  violence,  and  death  itself;  that  the 
charge  brought  by  Eusei)ius  lay  heavier 
against  them  than  it  did  against  him,  and 
therefore  it  was  incumbent  upon  them,  as  the 
more  guilty,  to  answer  it.^  In  the  second 
session  were  received  and  read  several  me- 
morials, charging  Dioscorus  with  many  enor- 
mous crimes,  with  leading  a  lewd  and  de- 
bauched life,  to  the  great  scandal  of  his  flock, 
and  even  with  attempting  to  ustirp  the  sove- 
reignty, and  styling  himself  king  of  Egypt. 
These  memorials  were  all  addressed, '•  To 
Leo  the  most  holy,  bles.sed,  and  universal  pa- 
triarch of  the  great  city  of  Rome,  and  to  the 
holy  and  oecumenical  council  of  Chalcedon."' 


«  Bellar.  de  Concil.  et  eccl.  1.  1.  c.  12. 

a  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  173—181.       »  Concil.  ibid.  p.  394. 
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Dioscorus  condemned  and  deposed.     He  is  banished.     The  decree  or  symbol  composed  by  tliis  council.     Ei 
tyches  no  less  orthodox  than  Leo.     The  two  parties  quarreled  about  words.     And  held  the  same  doctrine 


Some  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  title  of 
"  universal  patriarch,"  here  given  to  Leo,  not 
reflecting,  that  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  the 
same  title  was  given  to  Dioscorus,'  and  con- 
sequently, tiiat  it  was,  with  respect  to  both, 
a  mere  compliment,  owing  to  that  flattery 
which  has  been  in  all  ages  peculiar  to  the 
Greeks.  At  this  session,  Dioscorus  was  not 
present,  but  nevertheless  as  he  had  been  three 
times  summoned,  the  legates,  after  a  short 
recapitulation  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge, 
with  the  consent  of  the  council,  proceeded  to 
the  sentence,  and  declared  him  deposed  from 
the  episcopal  dignity.  The  sentence  was 
pronounced  in  Leo's  name,  and  thus  worded : 
♦'  Leo,  archbishop  of  the  great  and  ancient 
Rome,  by  us,  and  the  present  synod,  with  the 
authority  of  St.  Peter,  on  whom  the  catholic 
church  and  orthodox  faith  are  founded,  di- 
vests Dioscorus  of  the  episcopal  dignity,  and 
declares  him  henceforth  incapable  of  exercising 
any  sacerdotal  or  episcopal  functions."  This 
sentence  was  signed  by  the  whole  council, 
and  immediately  transmitted  to  the  emperor, 
who  not  only  confirmed  it,  but  soon  after  con- 
fined Dioscorus  to  the  city  of  Gangra  in  Paph- 
lagonia,  where  he  died  in  the  year  454,  the 
third  of  his  exile,  anathematizing  to  his  last 
breath  the  doctrine  of  two  natures,  and  all 
who  held  it.^  The  remaining  sessions  were 
chiefly  employed  in  restoring  to  their  sees  the 
bishops  who  had  been  deposed  by  the  council 
of  Ephesus ;  in  deciding  controversies  be- 
tween neighboring  bishops  in  point  of  juris- 
diction ;  and  above  all,  in  settling  the  catholic 
belief,  with  respect  to  the  mystery  of  the  in- 
carnation, which  occasioned  warm  disputes. 
But  at  last  a  symbol  or  creed  was  happily 
composed,  to  which  they  all  agreed ;  and  the 
substance  of  it  was,  that  there  is  but  one  Christ, 
perfect  God,  and  perfect  man,  in  his  divinity 
consubstantial  with  God,  and  consubstantial 
with  us  in  his  humanity;  that  in  him  the  two  na- 
tures were  united  without  change,  division  or 
mixture ;  and  subsisted  not  in  two  persons, 
but  in  one,  agreeably  to  the  symbol  of  Nice.* 
This  the  fathers  of  the  council  would  not 
allow  to  be  called  a  symbol  or  creed,  but  only 
a  decree,  the  composing  of  any  new  symbols 
or  creeds  having  been  strictly  forbidden  by 
the  first  council  of  Ephesus,  which  was  uni- 
versally received. 

If  we  compare  the  doctrine,  contained  in 
this  symbol  or  decree,  with  that  which  was 
taught  by  Eutyches,  we  shall  find  the  pre- 
tended heresiareh  to  have  been,  at  the  bot- 
tom, no  less  orthodox  than  Leo  himself.  For 
Dioscorus,  whom  we  may  suppose  to  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  his  doctrine,  in 
the  very  first  session  of  the  present  council, 
anathematized  all,  "who  admitted  in  the  in- 
carnation any  change  of  the  Divine  nature, 
any  confusion  or  mixture  of  the  two  natures  ;"■* 


'  Concil.  ibid.  p.  270. 

a  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  426.    Leo  ep.  81.    Evag.  1.  2.  c.  3. 

»  Concil.  ibid.  p.  566.  «  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  173. 


which  was  confessing  "  the  two  natures  to 
have  been  united  in  Christ  without  change, 
division,  or  mixture."  In  the  same  session 
Eustathius  of  Berytus,  who  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  Eutyches  with  no  less  warmth 
than  Dioscorus,  anathematized  "  all,  who,  by 
acknowledging  but  one  nature,  denied  Christ 
to  be  consubstantial  with  us  according  to  his 
humanity,  or,  by  acknowledging  two,  divided 
Christ,"'  which  was  owning  Christ  "to  be 
consubstantial  with  us  in  his  humanity," 
agreeably  to  the  present  decree.  That  Christ 
was  perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  that  in  him 
there  was  but  one  person  or  hypostasis,  was 
never  denied  or  even  questioned  by  Eutyches, 
or  any  of  his  followers.  As  to  the  expression 
of  "  the  one  incarnate  nature  of  the  word,"  it 
had  been  used  by  Cyril ;  Flavianus  himself 
owned,  that  in  one  sense,  he  did  not  reject  it;^ 
and  F.  Petau  plainly  shows,  that  it  may  be 
understood  in  a  catholic,  as  well  as  in  a  he- 
retical sense.*  And  yet  when  Eustathius  of 
Berytus  was  charged  before  the  council  with. 
having  used  that  expression,  they  all  cried 
out,  without  requiring  or  allowing  him  to  ex- 
plain it,  that  he  was  guilty  of  heresy  ;  which, 
so  provoked  that  prelate,  that  having  then 
in  his  hand  the  book,  in  which  Cyril  had 
used  the  same  expression,  he  threw  it  at 
them,  saying,  "  Read  what  Cyril  says ;  it  is 
Cyril  you  anathematize,  and  I  am  proud  of" 
being  anathematized  with  him."*  From  what 
I  have  said  it  is  manifest,  that  the  contending 
parties  agreed  in  the  substance,  and  only 
quarreled,  as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of 
Nestorius,  about  words  and  expressions.  Eu- 
tyches, it  is  true,  maintained,  that  there  was 
only  one  nature  in  Christ;  but  he  thereby 
meant  no  more  than  that  there  was  but  one 
Christ,  as  evidently  appears  from  the  infer- 
ences which  he  and  his  followers  drew  from 
the  admitting  of  two  natures.  But  as  the  ex- 
pressions he  used  might  be  easily  wrested  to 
an  heretical  sense  (and  so  might  the  expres- 
sions of  those  who  opposed  him,)  his  enemies, 
especially  the  orientals,  whom  he  had  greatly 
disobliged,  understood  them  in  that,  deduced 
from  them,  and  would  not  understand  them 
in  any  other  sense.  As  for  Leo,  it  was  only 
upon  the  information,  which  Flavianus,  and 
those  who  with  him  had  condemned  Eutyches, 
were  pleased  to  give  him,  that  he  could  judge 
of  his  doctrine  :  and  by  them  he  was  so  far 
imposed  upon  as  to  believe,  that  the  senti- 
ments, which  they  ascribed  to  him,  because 
deducible,  as  they  thought,  from  his  doctrine, 
were  really  his,  and  owned  by  him.  This 
plainly  appears  from  his  famous  letter  ;  for  hf 
employs  the  far  greater  part  of  it  in  combating- 
a  heretic  of  Flavianus'  making,  and  confutini"- 
opinions,  which  Eutyches  was  no  less  ready 
to  anathematize  than  he.  When  the  point  i;: 
dispute  was  examined  in  the  present  council 

>  Ibid.  p.  176.  '  Concil.  ibid.  p.  16. 
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The  rise  of  the 


with  more  attention,  and  less  prejudice,  than 
it  had  been  in  those  of  Constantinople  and 
Ephesus,  it  appeared,  that  the  only  difference 
between  the  Eutychians  and  their  adversaries 
was,  that  the  latter  maintained  Christ  to  be 
in  two  natures,  and  of  two  natures  (eV  6vo 
fva(^(,,  xc  ix  bvo  ^vofuv),  whereas  the  former 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  in,  but  only  of, 
two  natures.  And  it  was  this  small  difference, 
in  speaking  of  a  mystery  so  much  above  the 
comprehension  of  human  understanding,  that 
set  all  the  bishops  of  the  church  at  variance, 
and  inflamed  them  to  the  degree  we  have  seen, 
against  each  other,  that  occasioned  the  as- 
sembling of  so  many  councils,  the  deposing 
and  persecuting  of  so  many  bishops,  and  was 
likely  to  have  produced  no  less  disturbances 
in  the  state  than  it  did  in  the  church,  as  the 
princes  in  those  days  interested  themselves 
warmly  in  the  quarrels  of  the  ecclesiastics. 
How  many  evils  would  have  been  prevented, 
had  Flavianus  followed  the  friendly  advice 
which  Eutyches  gave  him  1  For  the  latter 
being  interrogated  by  him  in  the  council  of 
Constantinople,  whether  he  believed  in  two 
natures  after  the  incarnation,  "  I  believe,  (he 
replied,)  that  Christ  is  perfect  God,  and  per- 
fect man  ;  but  here  I  stop,  and  advise  you  to 
do  so  too."  But  it  was  the  misery  and  vice 
of  these  times,  that  in  all  church  disputes  they 
sought  for  contention  and  victory,  not  for 
peace,  and  would  never  stop  till  by  deduc- 
tions and  consequences,  often  very  unfi^ir, 
they  had  drawn  their  adversaries  into  some 
trap  of  words,  which  might  implicate  them 
in  the  heresy  laid  to  their  charge.  The  most 
orthodox  of  the  clergy  could  not  speak  or 
write  on  the  mysteries  of  our  faith,  without 
imminent  danger  of  having  their  expressions 
misunderstood,  or  wilfully  wrested,  by  their 
enemies,  into  an  heretical  sense;  which  was 
no  sooner  done  than  they  were  accused,  and 
councils  assembled  to  judge  of  their  doctrine, 
or  rather  to  condemn  it,  upon  their  own  inter- 
pretations ;  the  peace  of  the  whole  church, 
and  sometimes  of  the  state,  was  disturbed  by 
the  flame,  that  was  raised  upon  these  disputes ; 
and  at  last  the  contending  parties  were  found 
to  have  diflfered  only  in  words,  and  about 
points  which  neither  was  able  to  explain. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  it 
was  in  these  times  no  less  dangerous  to  speak 
or  write  upon  matters  of  faith,  than  under  the 
greatest  tyrants,  upon  matters  of  state  :  for  as 
every  thing  there,  that  is  said  or  written,  may 
be  called  treason;  so  every  thing  here  was 
called  heresy,  and  punished  as  such  :  nor  are 
innocent  men  in  more  danger  there  from  in- 
formers or  delatores,  than  they  were  here  from 
every  priest  or  monk  with  whom  they  con- 
versed, or  who  read  their  books,  especially 
when  the  zeal  of  the  latter  was  sharjicned,  as 
in  these  times  it  generally  was,  by  desire  of 
revenge  for  some  fornuir  persecution,  which 
they  had  suffered  themselves. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  when  the  sixth 


session  was  held,  the  emperor  Marcian  came 
in  person  to  the  council,  and  in  his  presence 
the  symbol  or  decree,  which  I  have  mentioned 
above,  was  read,  approved,  and  signed,  by  all 
the  members  of  the  assembly.  The  pope's 
legates  signed  the  first  in  the  name  of  Leo, 
whom  Lucentius  styled  "  bishop  of  the  whole 
church,"  and  the  other  two  "  bishop  of  the  uni- 
versal church  of  Rome."'  The  other  bishops 
signed,  according  to  the  rank  of  their  sees,  de- 
claring, that  they  did  it  freely,  and  of  their 
own  accord,  because  they  believed  that,  and 
no  other,  to  be  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the 
apostles.^ 

Matters  of  faith  being  thus  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  parlies,  the  council  took 
next  the  discipline  of  the  church  into  con- 
sideration ;  when  the  famous  canon  was 
enacted,  vesting  the  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
who  had  long  since  begun  to  rival  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  with  a  new  power,  or  rather  con- 
firming to  him  that,  which  in  imitation  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  he  had  already  assumed. 
The  bishop  of  Byzantium  was  at  first  but  a 
suffragan  to  the  bishop  of  Heraclea,  ex-arch 
of  the  diocese  of  Thrace,  comprehending  six 
provinces  ;  namely,  Thrace,  Rhodope,  I'luropa, 
Haemimontis,  Mojsia  Secunda,  and  Scythia. 
But  Byzantium  being  chosen  by  Constantino 
for  the  place  of  his  residence,  honored  with 
his  name,  and  made  the  seat  of  another  em- 
pire, the  bishops  of  this  new  metropolis, 
thinking  their  see  raised  with  the  city, 
not  only  withdrew  all  subjection  to  their  ex- 
arch, but  taking  great  state  upon  them,  began 
to  act  as  if  they  had  been  as  much  exalted 
above  other  bishops,  as  their  city  was  above 
other  cities.  This  gave,  as  we  may  well 
imagine,  no  small  umbrage  to  their  brethren; 
but  the  great  interest  the  bishops  of  Constan- 
tinople had  at  court,  enabling  them  to  oblige 
or  disoblige  whom  they  pleased,  the  other 
prelates  chose  rather  to  gain  their  favor  by 
yielding  to  their  ambition,  than  incur  their 
displeasure  by  opposing  it.  Hence  the  gran- 
deur of  the  see  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
splendor  the  bishop  of  that  city  lived  in,  be- 
gan very  early  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  those 
who  most  panted  after  honor  and  promotion. 
Eusebius  strove,  even  in  Constantine's  time, 
to  exchange  the  metropolitan  see  of  Nicome- 
dia  for  that  of  Constantinople,  though  the 
latter  had  not  yet  been  distinguished  by  the 
canons  with  any  particular  mark  of  dignity  : 
and  a  few  years  after  Eudoxius,  a  prelate  of 
an  unbounded  ambition,  was  translated  to  the 
same  see  from  that  of  Antioch,  which  was 
one  of  the  three  great  patriarchal  sees.  In 
the  year  .3^3,  the  bishops  of  Constantinople 
were  already  so  far  exalted,  by  the  connivance 
and  tacit  consent  of  their  colleagues,  as  to 
take  place  of  all  the  bishops  in  the  east. 
Hence   at   the   second   oecumenical   council. 


«  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  576.  Facund.  1.  5.  c.  3. 
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held  in  that  year  at  Constantinople,  Gregory 
of  Nazianzum,  then  bishop  of  that  city,  was 
allowed  to  preside,  though  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  the  first,  by  the  canons,  after  that 
of  Rome,  was  present ;  an  honor  which 
Gregory,  who  was  an  utter  enemy  to  all  pride 
and  ostentation,  would  never  have  claimed, 
nor  even  accepted,  had  he  not  been  entitled  to 
it  by  an  established  custom,  and  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  his  brethren.  From  what 
has  been  said  it  is  manifest,  that  the  second 
oecumenical  council  only  confirmed  to  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  an  honor  for  which 
he  had  already  the  sanction  of  an  established 
custom,  when  the  fathers  of  that  assembly 
decreed,  that  the  bishop  of  New  Rome  should 
have  the  first  place  of  honor  after  the  bishop 
of  Old  Rome.'  It  is  observable,  that  Timo- 
theus  of  Alexandria,  who  was  present  when 
this  canon  was  made,  and  had,  by  the  regula- 
tions observed  till  that  time,  an  undoubted 
right  to  the  first  place  of  honor  after  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  never  once  offered  to  oppose 
this  new  regulation,  nor  to  dispute  with  Nec- 
tarius,  chosen  in  the  room  of  Gregory,  who 
resigned  while  the  council  was  yet  silting, 
the  honor  of  presiding  at  such  an  assembly. 
And  what  else  could  inspire  that  prelate  with 
so  much  moderation,  when  his  rank  and  the 
dignity  of  his  see  were  at  stake,  but  his  know- 
ing, that  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  enjoyed 
already,  by  an  established  custom,  which  it 
was  now  in  vain  to  oppose,  the  honor  con- 
ferred on  him  by  that  canon  1  It  is  therefore 
altogether  surprising,  that  Leo  should  have 
roundly  asserted,  as  he  did  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters,2  that  the  above-mentioned  canon  never 
took  place.  If  he  really  believed  it  never  did, 
he  betrayed  an  ignorance  of  what  passed  in 
the  east,  quite  unaccountable.  For  that  the 
bishops  of  Constantinople  peaceably  enjoyed 
the  first  rank  of  honor  in  the  east,  even  before 
that  canon  was  made,  has  been  sufficiently 
shown;  and  to  suppose,  that  they  would  have 
parted  with  it,  after  it  had  been  confirmed  to 
them  by  the  decree  of  an  oecumenical  council, 
which  gave  them  the  same  right  to  the  second 
place  among  the  prelates  of  the  church  as  the 
bishop  of  Rome  had  to  the  first,  is  not  only  ab- 
surd and  ridiculous,  but  evidently  repugnant 
to  the  known  practice  that  obtained  in  the 
east.  For,  not  to  speak  of  metropolitans,  but 
only  patriarchs,  who  yielded  the  precedency 
to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  in  the  year 
394,  Nectarius  presided  at  a  council  which 
was  composed  of  all  the  most  eminent  pre- 
lates in  the  east,  there  being  present,  among 
the  rest,  the  famous  Theophilus  of  Alexan- 
dria, Flavianus  of  Antioch,  Helladius  of 
Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  Paul  of  Hera- 
clea,  all  patriarchs.^  Theophilus  wanted  nei- 
ther courage  nor  ambition  to  maintain  his 
rank,  and  was  not  a  man  tamely  to  yield  to 
what  he  could  have  disputed.     Sisinnius  of 


«  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  814. 
»  ^-ucil.  t.  2.  p.  1151. 
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Constantinople,  a  prelate  universally  com- 
mended for  his  moderation,  and  quite  incapa- 
ble of  claiming  any  kind  of  pre-eminence,  to 
which  he  had  not  an  undoubted  right,  pre- 
sided at  a  council  held  in  the  year  426,  at 
which  several  patriarchs  assisted,  and  Theo- 
dosius  of  Antioch  among  the  rest.'  In  all  the 
accounts  we  have  of  the  councils  held  in  the 
east  after  the  second  oecumenical  council,  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  is  constantly  named 
the  first.^  It  is  true,  that  in  the  second  coun- 
cil of  Ephesus  the  fifth  place  was  allotted  to 
Flavianus ;  but  he  was  there  considered  as  a 
party ;  and  the  pope's  legates  complained,  in 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  of  the  injustice  that 
had  been  done  him  in  defiance  of  the  canons, 
meaning,  no  doubt,  the  canon  placing  him 
next  to  the  bishop  of  old  Rome ;  and  that 
place  was  accordingly  given  to  his  successor, 
Anatolius,  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  though 
many  patriarchs,  and,  among  the  rest,  those 
of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  were  present. 
Leo  therefore  either  advanced  what  he  knew 
to  be  false,  or  was  grossly  inistaken,  and  less 
acquainted  with  what  had  passed  in  the  east, 
than  one  would  think  he  could  possibly  have 
been,  when  he  so  positively  asserted,  that  the 
canon  in  favor  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople 
had  never  taken  place. 

But,  after  all,  no  power,  no  authority  or 
jurisdiction,  was  granted  by  that  canon  to  the 
see  of  Constantinople:  it  was  placed  only  in 
rank  and  dignity  next  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
However,  as  dignity  naturally  inspires  a  de- 
sire of  power,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
most  effectual  means  of  attaining  it,  the 
bishops  of  Constantinople  no  sooner  found 
themselves  thus  raised  above  their  colleagues, 
than  they  took  upon  them  by  degrees  to  exer- 
cise a  power  answering  the  rank  to  which 
they  were  raised.  They  began  with  Thrace, 
and  alleging  that  Constantinople,  which  was 
the  head  of  that  diocese,  according  to  the  civil 
polity  established  by  Constantine,  ought  to  be 
so  too  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  polity, 
which  was  founded  on  the  civil,  they  assumed 
at  once  the  title,  claimed  the  rights,  and  exer- 
cised, within  the  limits  of  that  diocese,  all 
jurisdiction  peculiar  to  a  patriarch.  And  thus 
was  the  patriarch  degraded  almost  into  the 
rank  of  a  suffragan,  and  the  suffragan  raised 
to  that  of  a  patriarch.  As  we  read  of  no  op- 
position made  to  so  great  a  change  by  the 
bishop  of  Heraclea,  till  this  time  the  patri- 
archal see,  we  may  well  conclude  it  to  have 
been  effected  with  the  concurrence,  or  most 
probably,  by  the  command  of  the  court,  where 
the  bishops  of  Constantinople  bore  a  great 
sway.  They  were  not  long  satisfied  with 
this  new  jurisdiction.  Their  ambition  in- 
creasing as  their  power  increased,  they  soon 
began  to  extend  their  authority  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  diocese  of  Thrace,  and  invade 


»  Phot.  c.  55. 
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(Jiirysostom  the  first  who  exercised  jurisdiction  in  Pontus.  Which  is  vested  by  law  in  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor. And  maintained  by  the  rest.  Their  extensive  power.  Tliey  invade  the  provinces  subject  to  the 
liishop  of  Rome  :  but  without  success.     They  extend  tlieir  juri.sdictionover  the  patriarchate  of  Aniioch. 


the  neig'hboring  dioceses  of  Pontus  and  Asia. 
Tlie  first,  who  paved  the  way  for  these  en- 
croachments of  tlie  see  of  Constantinople,  in 
those  parts,  was  Chrysostom,  who,  being  in- 
vited by  the  bishops  of  Asia,  upon  the  demise 
of  their  ex-arch  Antoninus,  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  that  church,  which  he  had  left  in  a  deplora- 
ble condition,  assembled  a  council  at  Epliesus, 
and  there  deposed  several  bishops  convicted 
of  simony,  appointed  others  in  their  room, 
ordained  the  new  bishop  of  Ephesus  ;  and,  on 
his  return  through  the  diocese  of  Pontus,  took 
upon  him  to  depose  the  metropolitan  of  Bi- 
thynia,  in  spite  of  the  strong  opposition  he 
met  with  there  both  from  the  people  and 
clergy,  and  to  appoint  him,  by  his  own  au- 
thority, a  successor.'  With  his  conduct  in 
Asia  no  fault  can  be  found ;  for  he  was  in- 
vited thither  by  the  Asiatics  themselves,  and 
acted  in  concert  with  them.  But  his  exer- 
cising the  like  jurisdiction  in  the  diocese  of 
Pontus,  whither  he  had  not  been  invited, 
was  an  open  violation  of  the  canons,  and  as 
such  alleged  against  him  in  the  famous  coun- 
cil ad  Quercum.  However,  Atticus,  his  im- 
mediate successor,  treading  in  his  footsteps, 
not  only  claimed  the  power  of  ordaining  bi- 
shops in  the  two  dioceses  of  Pontus  and  Asia, 
but  procured  a  law  from  the  emperor  vesting 
in  hirn  alone  that  power.^  But  such  a  pri- 
vilege was  only  personal,  was  granted  to 
Lim,  and  not  to  his  see.*  Hence,  upon  his 
death,  the  bishops  of  Asia  and  Pontus  re- 
suming the  exercise  of  the  right,  which  the 
canons  gave  them,  began  to  supply  the  va- 
cant sees,  as  they  had  formerly  done,  with- 
out the  consent,  or  even  the  knowledge,  of 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople.  But  the  suc- 
cessors of  Atticus,  pretending  the  above- 
mentioned  prerogative  to  have  been  granted 
to  him,  as  bishop  of  the  imperial  city,  and 
therefore  to  his  see,  and  all  who  should  suc- 
ceed him  in  it,  claimed  it  as  their  right;  and, 
being  supported  in  this,  as  they  were  in  their 
other  usurpations,  by  the  court,  exercised,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,  the  same  power  and 
jurisdiction  in  the  dioceses  of  Pontus  and 
Asia,  as  they  did  in  Thrace.  They  had 
learned,  it  seems,  of  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
the  important  lesson,  never  to  part  with  any 
power  which  they  had  once  acquired,  by 
"what  means,  and  upon  what  terms,  soever 
they  had  acquired  it. 

And  now  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  had 
raised  himself,  in  tlie  course  of  a  few  years, 
from  the  low  condition  of  a  suffragan,  to  that 
of  a  patriarch,  and  the  greatest  patriarch  in 
power  and  jurisdiction,  then  upon  earth,  hav- 
ing under  him  not  one  diocess  only,  as  the 
other  patriarchs,  but  three,  comprising  twen- 
ty-seven provinces,  and  as  man)^  metropo- 
litans. And  it  is  observable,  that  in  all  those 
provinces  he  exercised  both  the  metropolitan 


>  Soz.  I.  8.  c.  6. 1  Pallad.  vit.  Chrys. 
»  Soor.  1.  9.  c.  28.  «  Idem  ibid. 


and  patriarchal  jurisdiction,  ordaining  the 
common  bishops  as  well  as  the  metropolitans  : 
nay,  he  carried  his  usurpations  so  far,  as  not 
only  to  ordain,  but  even  to  name,  both  the 
metropolitans  and  other  bishops,  without  con- 
sulting either  the  people  or  clergy,  pretending 
thereby  to  prevent  the  disturbances  often  at- 
tending popular  elections,  and  the  raising  to 
the  episcopal  dignity  men  incapable  of  dis- 
charging, as  they  ought,  the  duties  of  that 
office.'  Such  an  extensive,  absolute,  and 
uncontrolled  jurisdiction  might,  one  would 
think,  have  satisfied  the  ambition  of  those 
prelates.  But  the  desire  of  power,  like  that 
of  wealth,  knows  no  bounds,  is  ever  restless, 
and  whetted,  rather  than  allayed,  by  the  ac- 
quisitions it  makes.  The  bishops  of  Con- 
stantinople no  sooner  found  themselves  in  the 
quiet  possession  of  the  power  they  had  usurped, 
than  they  began  to  think  of  extending  it 
farther  by  new  usurpations.  They  thought 
themselves  now  a  match  for  the  bishop  of 
Rome;  and  accordingly  made  their  first  at- 
tempt on  East  lUyricum,  over  which  Rome 
had  long  exercised  an  usurped  jurisdiction. 
Thus  did  the  two  great  usurpers  first  meet, 
when  that  of  Constantinople  was  shamefully 
foiled,  Boniface,  who  then  governed  the 
Roman  church,  having,  by  better  concerted 
measures,  utterly  defeated  those  of  his  rival. 
The  latter  therefore,  finding  in  the  bishop  of 
Rome  too  subtle  and  powerful  an  adversary 
to  contend  with,  abandoned  the  enterprise  for 
the  present,  and,  turning  his  efforts  against 
the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  less  powerful  than 
that  of  Rome  or  Alexandria,  made  himself 
in  that  patriarchate  sufficient  amends  for  his 
late  disappointment.  For  not  long  after  Fla- 
vianus  of  Constantinople  not  only  received  an 
appeal  from  a  council  held  at  Antioch,  but 
restored  to  their  former  dignity  two  ecclesi- 
astics, who  had  been  deposed  by  that  coun- 
cil ;2  which  a  man  of  his  luodestj'  and  mode- 
ration' would  never  have  attempted,  had  not 
his  predecessors  extended  their  jurisdiction 
over  that  patriarchate.  Anatf)lius,  who  suc- 
ceeded Fiavianus,  and  was  at  tliis  time  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  not  only  took  upon  him  to 
ordain  Maximus  of  Antioch,  but  to  divide  the 
province  of  Phoenicia,  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
vinces of  that  patriarchate,  into  two,  and  even 
to  excommunicate  tlie  metropolitan  of  Tyre, 
because  he  would  not  consent  to  that  division; 
and  this  without  giving  himself  the  trouble, 
or  thinking  it  necessary,  to  consult  Alaximus, 
though  he  was  then  at  Constantinople,  or 
even  mention  it  to  hirn.' 

Thus  did  the  bishops  of  Constantinople, 
out  of  the  five  dioceses,  into  which  the  whole 
east  was  divided,  subject,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  four  to  their  see.  But  this  exten- 
sive jurisdiction  was  a  barefaced  usurpation. 


<  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  8S8. 
af'onril.  t.  4.  p.  981. 
«  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  838. 


Socr.  1.  7.  c.  37. 
'  Leo,  ep. 
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Anatolius  applies  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon  for  a  confirmation  of  the  jurisdiction  enjoyed  by  his  see.  The 
imperial  commissioners,  as  well  as  the  bishops,  of  the  council,  incensed  against  the  pope;  and  wliy.  Even 
his  friends  provol^ed  at  the  conduct  of  his  legates.  The  bishop  of  Constantinople  equalled  in  every  thing 
but  precedency  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.     The  pope's  legates  withdraw  from  the  council. 

repugnant  to  the.  canons,  and  entirely  owing 
to  the  interest  they  had  at  court,  and  the  de- 
ference, that  was  thereupon  paid  them  by 
their  brethren.  Of  this  Anatolius,  the  present 
bishop,  was  well  apprised ;  and  therefore, 
desirous  of  building  his  power  on  a  more  sta- 
ble foundation,  he  resolved  to  apply  to  the 
fathers  assembled  at  Chalcedon;  not  doubting 
but,  as  his  see  had  been  declared  the  second 
in  dignity,  they  would  allow  him  jurisdiction 
and  power  suitable  to  his  rank.  However, 
as  he  was  a  prelate  of  excellent  parts,  and 
great  penetration,  he  thought  it  advisable,  in 
the  first  place,  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the 
imperial  commissioners,  as  well  as  the  bi- 
shops, who  composed  the  council ;  and  these 
he  found  all  highly  incensed  against  the  pope 
and  his  legates,  and  ready  to  concur  in  any 
measures  that  could  more  effectually  enable 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople  to  check  the 
growing  poAver,  and  oppose  the  daily  en- 
croachments, of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  What 
chiefly  incensed  them  against  the  pope  was 
the  unseasonable  concern  he  betrayed,  at  so 
critical  a  juncture,  for  the  honor  and  dignity 
of  his  see.  For  though  he  thought  the  ortho- 
dox faith  to  be  in  imminent  danger;  though 
he  had  often  declared,  that  nothing  could 
save  the  church  but  an  oecumenical  council; 
yet  when  he  had  in  the  end  prevailed  upon 
the  emperors,  partly  by  his  letters,  partly  by 
his  sighs  and  tears,  to  assemble  one,  he  not 
only  refused  to  assist  in  it  in  person,  because 
it  was  not  held  in  Italy,  but  would  not  send 
legates  to  supply  his  room,  till  it  was  agreed, 
that  they  should  preside ;  and  that  even  the 
presbyters,  who  represented  him,  should  take 
place  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and 
all  the  patriarchs  of  the  east.  His  standing 
upon  such  punctilios,  when  the  peace  and 
unity  of  the  church  were  at  stake,  gave  great 
olfence  both  to  his  friends  and  his  enemies. 

To  this  was  added  the  haughty  behavior 
of  his  legates,  who,  presuming  on  the  em- 
peror's favor,  took  such  state  upon  them  in 
the  council,  as  neither  the  commissioners  nor 
bishops  could  bear.  But  what  most  of  all 
shocked  them  was,  that  the  first  legate,  in 
giving  judgment  against  Dioscorus,  and  par- 
doning those  who  had  concurred  with  him  in 
his  violent  measures,  ascribed  the  one  and 
the  other  chiefly  to  Leo,  and  only  to  the 
council  as  acting  by  his  authority,  and  in  his 
name.  "  Leo  deposes,  Leo  forgives  by  us, 
and  the  present  council,"  &c.,  were  the 
words  of  the  sentence,  as  if  the  whole  power 
had  been  lodged  in  him,  and  by  him  com- 
municated to  the  council,  no  otherwise  than 
it  was  to  his  legates.  Such  arrogance  and 
presumption  estranged  from  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  even  those  whom  he  had  personally 
obliged,  and  who,  on  that  score,  had  been 
hitherto  greatly  attached  to  his  see.  Ana- 
tolius therefore,  thinking  this  a  proper  season 
to  apply  for  a  confirmation  of  the  privileges 
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and  jurisdiction,  which  his  see  enjoyed  only 
by  custom,  caused  Aetius,  archdeacon  of  Con- 
stantinople, it  not  being  proper  that  he  him- 
self should  appear  in  an  affair  of  that  nature, 
to  move  it  in  the  council.  As,  except  the 
pope's  legates,  and  the  bishops  of  lUyricum, 
the  council  entirely  consisted  of  eastern  bi- 
shops; as  they  were  all  alike  jealous  of  the 
growing  power  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and 
wanted,  as  some  of  them  openly  declared,'  a 
no  less  powerful  protection  to  defend  them 
against  his  encroachments ;  the  motion  was 
approved,  and  the  famous  canon,  the  28th  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  made  and  signed 
by  all  the  bishops  who  were  present. 

By  that  canon  was  confirmed  the  decree  of 
the  second  oecumenical  council,  placing  the 
bishop  of  New  Rome  next  in  dignity  to  the 
bishop  of  Old  Rome.  2dly,  The  former  was 
vested  with  a  patriarchal  jurisdiction  over  the 
three  dioceses  of  Pontus,  Asia,  and  Thrace. 
3dly,  He  was  empowered  to  ordain  all  bishops 
in  such  places  of  those  dioceses  as  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  barbarians ;  which  was,  in 
other  parts,  the  privilege  of  the  metropolitans. 
And  lastly  were  granted  to  the  see  of  Constan- 
tinople in  general  terms,  and  without  restric- 
tion or  limitation,  all  the  rights,  prerogatives, 
and  privileges,  that  had  ever  been  granted  to, 
or  enjoyed  by,  the  see  of  Rome.^  Thus  was 
the  see  of  Constantinople  equalled  in  all  things, 
but  precedency,  to  the  see  of  Rome  ;  and  the 
so  much  boasted  supremacy  of  that  see  re- 
duced to  a  mere  primacy  of  order  and  dignity. 
The  decree  met  at  first  with  some  opposition 
from  the  bishops  of  Asia  and  Pontus  ;  but  it 
was  signed  in  the  end  by  all  but  the  bishops 
of  Illyricum,  Thalassius  of  Cesarea,  ex-arch 
of  Asia,  Eusebius  of  Ancyra,  and  perhaps  a 
few  more.  Theodoret  of  Cyrus  in  Syria,  one 
of  the  most  pious  and  learned  prelates  at  that 
time  in  the  church,  signed  among  the  rest, 
and  likewise  Eusebius  of  Dorylaeum,  though 
he  had  been  received  and  entertained  at  Rome 
with  great  kindness  by  Leo,  when  he  was 
driven  from  his  see,  and  had  been  restored 
to  it  chiefly  by  his  means  and  interest.^ 

As  for  the  legates  ;  the  motion  was  no 
sooner  made  by  Aetius,  than  they  quitted 
their  seats,  and  declarinir,  that  they  had  no 
directions  "  from  the  archbishop  of  the  great 
city  of  Rome  concerning  matters  of  that  na- 
ture," withdrew  in  great  haste  from  the  coun- 
cil. And  truly  Leo,  suspecting  some  such 
design,  had  strictly  enjoined  them,  in  their 
secret  instructions,  to  remember  the  dignity 
of  him  who  sent  them  ;  to  represent  him  by 
a  suitable  conduct  and  behavior;  and  to  op- 
pose, to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  such  as, 
presuming  on  the  dignity  of  their  cities, 
should,  on  that  score,  claim  or  arrogate  to 
themselves  any  rights  or  privileges  that  had 


■  Ooncil  t.  4.  p.  814,  815.      a  Concil.  ib.  p.  795.  798. 
3  Concil.  ib.  p.  793,  799.  81)2. 
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The  example  of  the  legates  not  followed  by  a  single  bishop.  They  oppose  the  decree,  falsely  pretending  it 
was  surreptitious,  or  extorted  by  force,  or  repugnant  to  the  canons  of  Nice.  The  canon  is  contirined  by 
the  imperial  commissioners.  The  emperor,  the  empress,  and  Julian  of  Cos,  write  to  Leo,  begging  him  to 
confirm  the  tvventv-eighth  canon. 


not  been  yet  granted  them  by  the  canons.'  It 
was  in  compliance  with  these  instructions 
that  they  withdrew,  vainly  promising  them- 
selves, that  their  example  would  be  followed 
by  many  others,  and  the  motion  by  that  means 
be  dropped.  But,  to  their  great  mortification, 
of  the  many  bishops  who  were  present,  not  one 
offered  to  stir  from  his  place :  so  that  they  re- 
tired alone,  and  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Be- 
ing thus  withdrawn,  they  waited  with  fear 
and  impatience  to  hear  what  had  passed  ;  and 
were  no  sooner  informed,  than  they  applied 
to  the  commissioners,  earnestly  entreating 
them  to  order  the  fathers  of  the  council  to 
meet  once  more;  for  that  was  supposed  to  be 
the  last  session.  They  met  accordingly,  and 
the  very  next  day;  when  Paschasinus,  having 
first  begged  leave  of  the  commissioners  to 
speak,  "  We  are  informed,  (said  he,)  that 
some  regulations  were  made  yesterday,  which 
we  apprehend  to  be  repugnant  to  the  canons, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  peace  of  the  church, 
which  the  emperor  has  been  laboring  with  so 
much  zeal  and  application  to  settle  ;  there- 
fore, as  they  were  made  in  our  absence,  we 
beg  they  may  be  read."  "  In  your  absence  1 
(replied  Aetius,)  you  absented  yourselves, 
and  left  the  council,  though  I  entreated  and 
even  pressed  you  to  stay."  He  then  delivered 
the  canon  to  l)e  read,  with  the  names  of  all 
the  bishops  who  had  signed  it ;  which  so  sur- 
prised Paschasinus,  that  he  could  not  utter 
one  single  word.  But  his  colleague  Lucen- 
tius,  rising  up,  said,  "  the  bishops  have  been 
imposed  upon ;  they  have  not  signed  freely  ; 
they  have  been  forced."  But  that  reproach 
the  bishops  answered,  all  crying  out,  with 
one  voice,  "  no  kind  of  violence  has  been 
used  ;  we  all  knew  what  we  were  doing,  and 
we  did  it  freely;  we  did  it  of  our  own  ac- 
cord." Not  satisfied  with  this  declaration 
in  common,  the  chief  men  among  them  pro- 
tested in  particular,  that  no  violence,  no  ar- 
tifice, had  been  used,  but  that  they  had  all 
signed  of  their  own  motion.-  And  yet  Leo, 
to  prejudice  the  world  against  that  canon, 
maintained  to  the  last,  that  it  had  been  ex- 
torted by  force  ;  and  the  violence,  that  had 
been  used  with  the  bishops,  who  signed  it, 
he  often  alleges,  in  his  letters,  as  a  reason  why 
it  should  be  universally  rejected.^  Did  his 
legates  never  inform  him  of  what  had  passed  1 
Did  he  never  peruse  the  acts  of  the  council, 
though  often  referred  to  them  by  Anatolius] 
Or  did  he  advance,  because  it  best  served  his 
purpose,  what  he  himself  knew  to  be  false  ] 
The  unanimous  declaration  of  the  bishops, 
that  no  kind  of  force  or  artifice  had  been  used, 
leaving  no  room  for  the  legates  to  except 
against  the  decree  on  that  score,  they  pre- 
tended in  the  next  place,  that  it  was  repug- 
nant to  the  sixth  canon  of  the  coimcil  of  Nice. 


»  Concil.  ib.  p.  726. 
»  Leo,  ep.  79,  60.  87. 


a  Ibid.  p.  705.  809. 


But  that  canon  being  read  first  by  Paschasi- 
nus, and  afterwards  by  Aetius ;  and  the  bi- 
shops having  all  delivered  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  nothing  had  been  enacted  either  by  the 
present,  or  by  the  second  oecumenical  council, 
that  could  be  thought  any  way  repugnant  to 
the  canons  of  Nice;  the  commissioners  asked 
them,  whether  they  had  willingly  and  freely 
signed  the  canon  in  dispute.  Here  they  all 
protested  anew,  and  called  God  to  witness, 
that  they  had  signed  it  of  their  own  accord, 
that  no  compulsion  had  been  used.  The  com- 
missioners therefore,  finding  the  legates  had 
nothing  further  to  offer,  confirmed,  in  the  em- 
peror's name,  what  the  council  had  done,  the 
bishops  applauding  their  judgment,  and  all 
crying  out,  "  This  is  a  just  sentence  ;  we  are 
all  of  the  same  opinion;  we  will  all  abide  by 
the  judgment  you  give."'  The  legates  com- 
plained of  the  aflVont,  as  they  styled  it,  that 
was  offered  to  the  apostolic  see  in  their  pre- 
sence ;  protested  against  it ;  and  addressing 
themselves  to  the  commissioners,  desired  that 
their  protest  might  be  entered  in  the  acts  of 
the  council,  that  the  pope  of  the  universal 
church,  knowing  they  had  opposed  such  un- 
lawful proceedings,  might  judge  himself  of 
the  injustice  that  was  done  to  his  see,  and 
take  such  measures  as  he  should  think  fit 
to  redress  it.  The  commissioners  returned 
them  no  answer;  but  rising  up,  "  What  we 
have  pronounced,  (said  they,)  the  whole  coun- 
cil has  approved  ;"  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
that  session.^ 

The  bishops  met  again;  but  it  was  only  to 
write  to  Marcian  and  Leo,  and  acquaint  both 
with  the  transactions  of  the  council.  The 
emperor,  in  hearing  the  canons  read,  not  only 
expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  the  re- 
gard the  fathers  had  shown  for  the  see  of  the 
imperial  city ;  but  apprehending  from  the  op- 
position, which  the  pope's  legates  had  made 
to  the  twenty-eighth  canon,  that  the  pope 
himself  might  oppose  it,  and  thereby  involve 
the  church  in  new  troubles,  he  immediately 
despatched  Lucianus,  a  bishop  of  Thrace, 
and  the  deacon  Basilius,  to  Rome,  charging 
them  to  leave  nothing  unattempted,  that  could 
divert  Leo  from  opposing  a  decree,  that  had 
been  made,  signed,  and  confirmed  by  so  many 
bishops.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  very 
kind  and  friendly  letter  to  Leo,  congratulat- 
ing him  on  the  good  success  of  the  council, 
and  entreating  him,  with  the  greatest  con- 
descension and  good  nature,  to  join  the  rest 
in  what  they  had  done  in  favor  of  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  which  he  looked  upon  as 
done  to  himself.  The  emperor's  letter  was 
accompanied  by  others  from  the  empress  Pul- 
cheria,  from  Ana  to)  ins,  and  from  .Julian  of 
Cos,  a  prelate  in  whom  Leo  reposed  an  entire 
confidence,  as  being  most  zealously  attached 
to  the  orthodox  faith,  and  his   see.     These 

'  Concil.  ibid.  p.  809.  819.  a  Concil.  ibid. 
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Leo  opposes  the  twenty-eighth  canon  with  great  warmth.  The  true  reason  why  he  opposes  it.  The  reasons 
he  alleges.  The  bishops  of  the  council  provoked  at  Leo's  obstinacy.  The  emperor  commends  him,  and 
obliges  Anatolius  to  appease  him. 


letters  were  all  calculated  to  soothe  Leo,  and 
procure,  by  that  means,  his  approbation  of  the 
above-mentioned  decree.  Julian  of  Cos,  in 
his  letter,  alleged  several  arguments  to  con- 
vince him,  that  such  a  regulation  would,  in 
the  end,  prove  very  advantageous  even  to 
those  churches,  that  seemed  to  have  most 
reason  to  complain  of  it ;  and  concluded  with 
begging  it  as  a  favour,  for  which  he  should 
owe  him  an  eternal  obligation,  that  he  would 
not  oppose  the  whole  body  of  the  eastern  bi- 
shops in  an  affair,  that,  properly  speaking, 
concerned  them  alone.'  He  was  afraid,  as 
appears  from  his  letter,  that  Leo,  taking  um- 
brage at  the  extensive  jurisdiction  granted 
by  the  council  to  the  see  of  Constantinople, 
should  be  thereby  prompted,  notwithstanding 
his  prudence  and  discretion,  to  enter  into  such 
measures  as  might  endanger  the  peace  of 
the  church.  Hence  he  was  very  pressing 
with  him  not  to  condemn  what  a  whole  coun- 
cil had  approved,  and  the  most  numerous,  and 
best  conducted  council  the  world  had  yet 
seen.  As  for  the  bishops  who  had  assisted 
at  the  council,  he  well  knew  they  were  un- 
alterably determined  to  maintain  their  own 
decree,  whether  the  pope  approved  it  or  not. 

It  was  by  these  letters  that  Leo  first  heard 
of  the  determination  of  the  council ;  and  he  no 
sooner  heard  it,  than,  blind  to  all  other  con- 
siderations, and  only  actuated  by  jealousy, 
envy,  and  ambition,  he  resolved  to  oppose  it 
with  all  his  might,  and  at  all  events.  He 
saw  his  rival  now  but  one  step  behind  him  ; 
he  was  apprehensive  he  might  soon  get  be- 
fore him  ;  and  therefore  looking  on  the  in- 
crease of  his  power  as  a  diminution  of  his 
own,  he  determined  to  dispute  the  former  with 
the  same  resolution  and  vigor  he  would  the 
latter.  He  also  saw  the  consequences  of 
allowing  the  dignity  of  the  city  to  regulate 
that  of  the  see,  and  was  desirous  to  establish 
a  different  notion  for  the  support  of  the  pre- 
tended dignity  and  privileges  of  his  see.  That 
these  were  the  principles  on  which  he  acted, 
is  but  too  plain  ;  but  to  persuade  the  world, 
that  his  opposition  was  owing  to  more  Chris- 
tian motives,  he  took  care  to  disguise  them 
with  a  pretended  zeal  for  the  decrees  of  Nice, 
for  the  practice  of  antiquity,  for  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  patriarchal  sees  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Antioch.  And  that  zeal,  which  he 
said  it  would  be  highly  criminal  in  him  not 
to  exert,  on  such  an  occasion,  he  alleged  in 
his  answer  to  Marcian  and  Pulcheria,  as  the 
only  motive  that  restrained  him  from  concur- 
ring with  the  rest,  in  exalting,  agreeably  to 
their  inclination,  the  see  of  Constantinople. 
"  Far  be  it  from  me,"  said  he,  in  his  letter  to 
Marcian,  "  to  envy  the  see  of  Constantinople 
its  due  lustre :  but  as  the  decree  lately  enacted 
in  favor  of  that  see,  is  an  open  violation  of 
the  canons  of  Nice;  as  it  is  incumbent  upon 
me  to  watch  and  see,  that  the  decrees  of  that 

»  Concil.  ibid.  p.  7d8.    Leo,  ep.  78,  79,  80,  81.  I 


great  and  venerable  assembly  be  punctually 
observed,  I  should  think  myself  guilty  of  an 
unpardonable  crime,  should  I,  upon  any  con- 
sideration whatever,  connive  at  the  least 
transgression  of  those  sacred  laws  ;  laws  of 
eternal  authority,  which  no  council,  however 
numerous,  can  ever  abrogate  or  annul."  The 
same  things  he  urges  in  answer  to  Pulcheria  ; 
only  taking  there  more  upon  him,  as  he  knew 
her  to  be  greatly  attached  to  his  see,  he  de- 
clared, by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter,  the  late 
decree  void  and  null,  as  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  established  discipline  of  the  church. 
In  both  letters  he  ascribes  the  procuring  of 
such  unwarrantable  honors  for  the  see  of  Con- 
stantinople to  the  pride  and  ambition  of  Ana- 
tolius ;  entreats  both  Marcian  and  Pulcheria 
to  divert  him,  by  their  authority,  from  pursu- 
ing such  wild  pretensions ;  and  concludes 
with  declaring,  that,  as  for  himself,  he  is  un- 
alterably determined  to  withstand  them  to  his 
last  breath,  thinking  himself  bound  in  duty, 
as  presiding  in  the  apostolic  see,  to  maintain 
the  ancient  customs,  and  oppose  all  innova- 
tions, by  whomsoever  introduced.'  In  his 
answer  to  Anatolius  he  even  threatens  to  cut 
him  off  from  his  communion,  if  he  does  not 
relinquish  his  pretensions,^  that  is,  if  he  does 
not  renounce  the  privileges  and  honors,  that 
had  been  quietly  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  confirmed  to 
his  see,  by  the  decrees  of  two  oecumenical 
councils.  Had  the  privileges  and  honors  en- 
joyed by  the  see  of  Rome  a  better  sanction  1 
Had  Leo  a  better  right  to  the  first  place,  than 
Anatolius  had  to  the  second  ■?  In  his  letter  to 
Julian  of  Cos,  he  gently  reprimands  that  pre- 
late for  suffering  his  good  nature  to  be  im- 
posed upon,  so  far  as  to  ask  what  it  was  alike 
criminal  to  ask  and  to  grant.  He  expresses 
the  greatest  friendship  and  regard  for  him,  as 
for  one,  who  had  hitherto  so  well  deserved  of 
the  orthodox  faith,  and  the  apostolic  see  :  but 
at  the  same  time  lets  him  know,  that  he  pre- 
fers the  observance  of  the  canons  to  his  friend- 
ship ;  and  therefore  advises  him  as  a  friend, 
not  to  trouble  him  for  the  future  with  such  re- 
quests, but  rather  strive  to  divert  Anatolius 
from  attempting  what  it  was  impossible  for 
him  ever  to  accomplish,  and  what  he  might 
soon  repent  his  having  ever  attempted. ^ 

The  presumption,  and  invincible  obstinacy, 
which  Leo  betrayed  on  this  occasion,  gave 
great  offence  to  all  the  bishops  who  had  as- 
sisted at  the  council.  They  could  not  brook 
his  presumption,  taxing,  as  he  did  in  all  his 
letters,  so  numerous  a  council  with  a  breach 
of  the  canons  of  Nice,  as  if  he  alone  had 
reached  the  true  meaning  of  those  cannons, 
or  alone  had  a  due  regard  for  the  discipline 
established  by  them  in  the  church.  But  the 
emperor  was  so  far  from  resenting,  as  the 
fathers  of  the  council  thought  he  would  do, 
Leo's  thus  peremptorily  refusing  to  comply 

«  Leo,  ep.  78,  79.       a  Id.  ep.  80.       »  Ide«i.  ep.  81. 
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Anatolius'  letter  to  Leo  unworthy  of  a  man  of  his  rank.     What  prompted  the  emperor  to  favor  the  pope. 


Avith  his  request,  that  on  the  contrary  he  com- 
mended him  for  his  inviolable  attachment  to 
the  canons  of  the  fathers;'  nay,  and  obliged 
Anatolius,  upon  Leo's  threatening  a  second 
time  to  cut  him  off  from  his  communion,  to 
appease  the  angry  pope  by  a  letter,  Avell  cal- 
culated indeed  for  that  purpose,  but  ill  be- 
coming a  prelate  of  Anatolius'  dignity  and 
rank  in  the  church.^  For  in  that  letter  for- 
getting both,  he  addressed  him  with  such 
terms  and  expressions,  as  might  be  thought 
degrading  in  an  address  from  the  meanest  bi- 
shop to  his  metropolitan  or  patriarch.  He 
begins  with  expressing  the  greatest  uneasi- 
ness and  concern  at  Leo's  forbearing  to  write 
to  him;  for  Leo  had  declared  he  never  would 
be  reconciled  to  him,  nor  have  any  kind  of 
intercourse  or  communion  with  him,  till  he 
had  assured  him  by  his  letters,  that  he  sin- 
cerely renounced  those  claims  and  preten- 
sions, that  had  rendered  him  unworthy  of  his 
correspondence.  In  the  next  place,  Anatolius 
excuses  himself,  as  if  he  had  been  no  ways 
instrumental  in  procuring  the  controverted 
decree,  and  lays  tlie  whole  blame  on  the  eccle- 
siastics of  Constantinople,  pretending  it  had 
been  solicited  by  them  alone.  He  adds,  that, 
as  for  himself,  he  was  a  stranger  to  all  ambi- 
tion, but  that  of  executing  what  his  holiness 
should  think  fit  to  command  ;  and  that,  after 
all,  the  validity  of  what  had  been  done  by  the 
council  depended  on  its  being  confirmed  by 
his  see.3(*)     The  good  emperor  thought  him- 


>  Facund.  1.  5.  c.  4.     Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1207. 

«  Leo  ep.  105.  3  Leo  ibid. 

(*)  This  letter  is  frequently  quoted  to  prove,  1st, 
that  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  over  him,  and  his 
see.  2dly,  That  the  validity  of  decrees,  enacted  even 
by  oecumenical  councils,  depends  on  their  being  con- 
firmed by  the  see  of  Rome.  But  as  to  the  first,  who 
can  think,  that  Anatolius,  saying  "he  had  no  other 
ambition  than  that  of  executing  the  commands  of 
his  holiness,"  really  meant  what  he  said?  From 
the  very  terms  he  made  use  of,  it  is  manifest  he  did 
not;  else  we  might  conclude  him  to  have  acknow- 
ledged the  bishop  of  Rome  for  his  lord  and  master; 
since  no  vassal  can  address  his  sovereign  in  terms  of 
greater  submission  and  duty.  It  is  not  from  the  words 
of  men,  especially  in  letters  and  addresses  to  persons 
in  high  stations  of  life,  but  from  thoir  actions,  that  we 
are  to  judge  of  their  sincerity  ;  and  in  the  present  case 
it  is  but  too  plain,  that  Anatolius  had  some  other  ani- 
bilion  besides  that  of  e.xecuting  the  commands  of  his 
holiness,  nothing  being  more  certain,  than  that  he  wa.s 
the  first  and  chief  promoter  of  the  controverted  decree, 
though,  in  his  letter  to  Leo,  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
di.-iowu  it.  "Words  of  honor  or  respect,"  that  is, 
compliments,  "common  among  men,  are  not  to  be  in- 
terpreted, as  importing  real  dependence  and  subjec- 
tion in  the  one,  or  real  power  and  authority  in  the 
other,"  said  the  Greek  emperor  in  the  council  of  Flo- 
rence, when  some  expressions,  used  by  the  fathers  in 
their  letters  or  addresses  to  the  popes,  were  alleged 
to  prove,  that  they  had  acknowledged  the  papal  au- 
thority, (a)  The  pope  styles  himself,  in  all  his  bulls, 
"scrvus  servorum  Dei,"  "the  servant  of  the  servants 
of  God  ;"  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  requires  even  hi.s 
colleagues  to  acknowledge  him  for  their  lord,  and  to 
swear  fealty  to  him  as  such. 

As  to  what  Anatoliu.s  says,  in  the  second  place,  to 
the  pope,  that  "the  validity  of  what  had  been  done  by 
the  council,  depended  on  its  being  confirmed  by  hi.n 
gee;"  it  is  certain,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  of  the 
fathers  of  the  council,  thought  so  ;  else  they  would 
never  have  ordered  the  controverted  canon  to  be  regis- 
(a)  Con.  Flor.  Sess.  25. 


self  bound  both  as  a  Christian,  and  as  em- 
peror, to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  church  at 
any  rate;  and  to  prevent  the  bishops  from 
quarrelling  about  power,  after  he  had,  with 
so  nmch  trouble,  brought  them  to  agree  about 
the  faith.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  jealous  temper  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  too  sensible  of  the  um- 
brage he  took  at  the  least  increase  of  power 
in  his  rival  of  Constantinople,  though  he 
strove  to  disguise  it  with  the  specious  name 
of  zeal  for  the  canons,  to  imagine  he  ever 

tered,  as  they  certainly  did,  among  the  other  canona 
of  the  council,  without  waiting  till  it  was  confirmed 
by  him,  notwithstanding  the  warm  and  repeated  pro- 
tests and  remonstrances  of  his  legates  against  it.  But 
whatever  Anatolius  may  have  thought,  or  said,  on  the 
present  occasion,  it  is  well  known,  that  his  predeces- 
sors all  maintained,  and  so  did  all  the  bishops  in  the 
east,  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
allotting  the  second  place  to  the  see  of  that  city,  to  be 
valiil  and  binding;  and  that  none  of  his  successors 
ever  questioned  the  validity  either  of  that,  or  the  pre- 
sent decree,  though  neither  was  confirmed,  but  both 
were  strongly  opposed,  by  the  see  of  Rome.  It  is 
true,  the  fathers  of  Chalcedon  wrote  to  Leo,  entreat- 
ing him  to  confirm  the  decree  they  had  made  ;  and  so 
tliey  would  have  written,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  unity, 
and  concord,  to  any  other  bishop  of  rank  and  charac- 
ter, who  had  taken  upon  him  to  oppose  it.  But  it  is 
observable,  that  in  their  letter,  though  extremely 
complaisant  and  respectful,  they  very  industriously 
avoided  all  terms  and  expressions,  that  mi£ht  incline 
Leo,  or  others,  to  imagine  they  thought  the  validity 
of  their  decree  any  ways  depended  on  its  being  con- 
firmed by  him,  or  his  see.  (a)  This  letter  was  signed 
by  all  the  bishops  who  were  present  at  tliat  session, 
and  by  Anatolius  the  first  of  all ;  which  was  implicitly 
acknowledging  the  decree  to  be  valid,  though  opposed 
by  the  pope's  legates,  and  not  yet  confirmed  by  him. 
At  the  same  time  Anatolius  wrote  separately  to  Leo  ; 
but  it  was  only  to  complain  of  the  opposition,  made 
by  his  legates,  to  what  it  had  pleased  an  oecumenical 
council  to  ordain  in  behalf  of  his  see.(h)  For  in  that 
letter  he  did  not  so  much  as  desire  Leo  to  confirm 
what  the  council  had  done.  From  what  has  been 
said,  it  is  manifest,  that,  with  respect  to  the  validity 
of  the  decree,  Anatolius  thought  as  the  other  bishops 
did.  He  expressed,  it  is  true,  very  difterent  senti- 
ments in  his  letter  to  Leo.  But  that  letter  he  wrote 
in  obedience  to  the  express  command  of  the  emperor, 
requiring  him  to  satisf'y  the  bishop  of  Rome  ;  and  he 
was  v/ell  apprised,  that  he  could  by  no  other  means 
satisfy  the  bishop  of  Rome,  but  by  pretending,  con- 
trary to  his  knovv-n  and  avowed  sentiments,  the  de- 
cree of  the  council  to  be  null,  unless  it  were  confirmed 
by  him.  Anatolius  therefore  was  not  so  much  to 
biame  for  thus  prostituting,  in  some  degree,  the  dig- 
nity of  his  see,  and  the  independency  of  councils,  to 
the  ambition  of  his  rival,  as  the  emperor  himself  He 
was  indeed  a  pious  and  religious  prince,  an  excellent 
soldier,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  liiscipline  of  the 
army,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  from  his 
youth,  and  had  served  several  years  as  a  private  man, 
l)ut  an  entire  stranger  to  the  episcopal  rights,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  as  appears  from  his  conduct, 
not  only  on  the  present,  but  on  several  other  occa- 
sions. Besides,  he  had  been  wrought  up  by  PuUheria, 
as  she  had  been  by  Leo,  who  had  an  entire  ascendant 
over  her.  into  a  mighty  opinion  of  the  merit  of  St. 
Peter,  above  that  of  the  other  apostles,  of  ihe  privi- 
leges, dignity,  and  pre-eminence  of  his  throne  ;  and 
both  were  made  to  believe,  that  they  were  promoting 
the  interest  of  the  Christian  reli'jion,  and  the  glory  of 
St.  Peter,  while,  to  the  utter  subversion  of  all  order 
and  discipline,  they  were  only  fecMliiig  the  niichristian 
pride,  and  boundless  ambition,  of  the  pretended  suc- 
cessor of  that  apostle. 

I  might  add  here,  that  .\natoIius  perhaps  meant  no 
more,  than  Ihat  as,  without  the  consent  of  the  emperor, 
the  decree  of  the  council  could  not  he.  valid,  the  va- 
lidity of  it  would  depend  on  Ihe  pope,  since,  if  he  did 
not  confirm  it,  the  emperor  seemed  inclined  to  revoke 
his  consent,  and  so  annul  the  decree. 

(a)  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  834—838.  (i)  Leo  ep.  80. 
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Leo  reconciled  with  Anatolius  ;  but  the  canon  put  in  execution  by  the  successors  of  Anatolius.  All  the 
bishops  of  the  council  strangers  to  any  privileges  due  to  the  see  of  Rome  by  divine  right,  or  that  were 
derived  from  St.  Peter.    All  ecclesiastical  primacies,  superiorities,  &c.  of  human  institution. 

would  yield.  In  order  therefore  to  divert 
him  from  rekindling  the  war,  and  involving 
the  church  with  new  troubles,  which  his  ex- 
communicating Anatolius  would  unavoidably 
have  done,  he  obliges  the  latter,  who  was  his 
subject,  to  submit,  and  write  the  letter  I  have 
mentioned.  Thus  were  many  of  the  preroga- 
tives, which  the  bishops  of  Rome  have  since 
claimed  as  their  right,  extorted  either  from 
princes,  or  their  own  colleagues,  choosing  ra- 
ther to  gratify  them  in  their  demands,  how- 
ever unreasonable,  than  to  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  church,  by  opposing  them  as  they  ought 
to  have  done.  Hence  we  may  account  for 
what  Baronius  often  observes,  though  his  ob- 
servation is  very  far  from  being  universally 
true;  namely,  that  the  best  princes,  as  well 
as  prelates,  have  been  the  most  complaisant 
to  the  popes  ;  that  complaisance  was  owing 
in  them,  as  it  was  in  Marcian,  to  tiieir  love 
of  peace  and  charity  ;  and  those  only  were  a 
match  for  the  popes,  who  valued  either  as 
little  as  they. 

Leo  expressed  the  greatest  joy  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  Anatolius'  letter,  and,  construing  the 
expressions  he  used  into  an  entire  submission, 
as  if  he  relinquished  his  pretensions,  and 
owned  the  canon  of  Chalcedon  to  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  canons  of  Nice,  he  renewed  his 
correspondence  with  him,  and  acquainted  him 
by  a  very  obliging  letter,  that  he  was  fully 
satisfied  with  his  present,  and  had  entirely 
forgotten  his  past,  conduct.'  Some  are  of 
opinion,  that  Anatolius  really  meant  to  re- 
nounce his  pretensions  ;  others,  that  he  meant 
no  more  than  to  compliment  Leo,  by  an  ap- 
parent submission,  into  a  better  humor,  and 
by  that  means  satisfy  both  him  and  the  em- 
peror.2  However  that  be,  certain  it  is,  that 
the  canon  was  put  in  execution ;  that  the  bi- 
shops of  Constantinople,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  Leo,  and  his  successors,  continued 
to  exercise  a  patriarchal  jurisdiction  over  the 
three  dioceses  of  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Thrace; 
and  that  they  claim,  to  this  day,  the  prece- 
dency of  the  bishops  of  Alexandria  and  An- 
tioch.  By  this  canon  was  established  a  kind 
of  warfare  between  the  sees  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  the  two  first  bishops  of  the 
church,  who  should  have  set  a  better  example 
to  the  rest,  disputing,  in  defiance  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  Christian 
name  and  religion,  who  should  be  the  great- 
est, till  they  became  irreconcilable  enemies, 
and  renounced  for  ever  all  communication  with 
each  other. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  subject,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  observe,  that  out  of  the  six 
hundred  and  thirty  bishops  who  composed  the 
present  assembly,  not  one  knew,  or  had  the 
least  notion  of  any  honors,  privileges,  or  pre- 
rogatives, due  to  the  see  of  Rome  by  divine 


«  Idem.  ep.  106,  107. 

»  ConcJl.  t.  4.  per  Quesnel,  p.  1207.    Liberal.  Brev. 
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right,  or  that  were  derived  to  it  from  its  pre- 
tended founder,  St.  Peter.  On  the  contrary, 
they  supposed  every  prerogative,  peculiar  to 
that  see,  not  only  to  be  of  human  institution, 
but  to  have  been  granted  merely  in  consider- 
ation of  the  city.  This  evidently  appears 
from  the  terms  they  used  in  confirming  the 
decree  of  the  second  oecumenical  council, 
placing  the  see  of  Constantinople  next  in 
dignity  to  that  of  Rome :  "  Whereas  the  see 
of  Old  Rome,"  say  they,  "  had  been,  not  un- 
deservedly, distinguished  by  the  fathers,  with 
some  privileges,  because  thai  city  was  the  scat 
of  the  empire ;  the  fathers  of  Constantinople 
were  prompted  by  the  same  motive  to  dis- 
tinguish the  most  holy  see  of  New  Rome  with 
equal  privileges,  thinking  it  fit,  that  the  city, 
which  they  saw  honored  with  the  empire,  and 
the  senate,  and  equalled  in  evey  civil  privi- 
lege to  Old  Rome,  should  be  likewise  equalled 
to  her  in  ecclesiastical  matters."'  Not  a 
word  here  of  St.  Peter,  of  his  chair,  of  any 
privileges,  or  honors,  derived  from  hitn  to  the 
see  of  Old  Rome,  or  inherent  in  it  by  divine 
right.  All  the  privileges  then  enjoyed  by 
that  see,  are  said  to  have  been  granted  by  the 
fathers,  and  the  dignity  of  the  city  is  alleged 
as  the  only  motive  that  induced  the  fathers  to 
grant  them.  And  indeed  we  need  only  dip 
into  the  history  of  the  church,  or  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  to  be  fully  convinced,  that  no 
privileges  were  originally  enjoyed  by  one  see, 
but  what  were  common  to  all ;  that  there  were 
originally  no  first  or  second  sees,  but  that  all 
were  equal,  entirely  independent  of  each  other; 
and  consequently  that  all  primacies,  superiori- 
ties, dependencies,  are  of  human  institution, 
having  been  first  introduced  by  custom,  and 
afterwards  confirmed  by  several  councils,  as 
necessary  or  expedient  for  the  better  regulat- 
ing of  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  the  main- 
taining of  unity  and  concord  among  the  pre- 
lates of  the  church.  I  have  shown  elsewhere^ 
the  ecclesiastical  polity  to  have  been  formed 
on  the  plan  of  the  civil,  and  the  sees  to  have 
been  ranked  according  to  the  cities,  without 
any  kind  of  regard  to  their  founders  ;  and 
therefore  shall  only  observe  here,  that  the 
fathers  of  Constantinople,  in  decreeing  to  that 
see  the  second  place  in  dignity,  when  the  city 
had  attained  to  that  honor,  acted  agreeably  to 
the  principles  on  which  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy  was  grounded ;  and  that  the  fathers 
of  Chalcedon  acted  likewise  agreeably  to  the 
same  principles,  in  decreeing  to  the  see, 
which  had  been  thus  exalted,  a  jurisdiction 
suitable  to  its  dignity.  And  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  neither  of  these  decrees  was  in 
the  least  derogatory  to  the  canons  of  Nice, 
though  it  was  chiefly  on  that  consideration 
they  were  both,  by  Leo,  declared  null,  and  as 
such  rejected  by  him  and  his  successors.  For 
in  the  original  and  authentic  copies  of  that 


Concil.  t.  4.  p.  838. 


t2 


2  See  p.  14. 
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Koine  herself  owes  lier  primacy  to  the  councils  of  Constantinople  and  Chalcedon.  The  28th  canon  of  Chalce- 
(lon  no  ways  derogatory  to  the  canons  of  Nice.  Canons,  repujrnant  to  those  of  Nice,  allowed  by  the  popes 
to  be  valid,  when  made  in  favor  of  their  see.  The  decrees  of  Nice  not  more  irreversible  than  those  of  any 
other  oecumenical  council. 


council,  no  mention  at  all  is  made  of  rank, or  the 
precedency  of  one  see  with  respect  to  another ; 
so  that  the  council  of  Constantinople  might, 
without  derogating  in  the  least  from  the 
canons  of  Nice,  have  decreed  even  the  first 
place  to  the  see  of  that  city.  I  said,  in  the 
original  and  authentic  copies  of  that  council; 
for  in  the  Latin  translation  of  the  sixth  canon, 
which  Leo's  legates  had  the  assurance  to  pro- 
duce in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  the  see  of 
]\oine  was  said  to  have  always  enjoyed  the 
primacy.'  But  these  words  were  looked  upon 
by  all  the  fathers  of  that  assemby  as  an  in- 
terpolation and  forgery  ;  and  therefore  have 
])een  since  left  out  in  the  best  translations  of 
tliosR  canons,  and  even  byDionysius  E.x.iguus, 
in  his  Koinan  code.  And  indeed  they  are  quite 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  canon  to  which 
they  were  added  ;  a  canon  relating  only  to 
authority  and  jurisdiction,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter.  I  must  add,  that  as  nothing  was 
determined  by  tiie  first  oecumenical  council, 
that  of  Nice,  concerning  rank  or  precedency, 
but  only  by  the  second,  that  of  Constanti- 
nople, it  was  to  the  latter,  and  to  the  very 
canon  which  Leo  opposed,  as  his  success- 
ors have  done,  with  so  much  warmth  and  ob- 
stinacy, that  Rome  herself  owed  her  primacy  ; 
for  notiiing  that  concerned  the  whole  church, 
could  be  determined  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  whole  church,  that  is,  of  an  oecumeni- 
cal council.  And  the  council  of  Constanti- 
nople was  the  first  that  made  any  regulations 
concerning  rank  or  precedency.  And  it  was 
on  the  canon  of  that  very  council,  especially 
after  it  had  been  confirmed  by  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  that  the  emperors  founded  their 
edicts,  declaring  the  see  of  Rome  to  be  the 
first,  and  that  of  Constantinople  the  second. 
"  We  declare,"  says  Justinian,  in  one  of 
his  laws,-  '.'the  most  holy  pope  of  Old  Rome 
to  be  the  first  of  all  bishops,  agreeably  to 
the  canons ;  and  the  most  holy  archbishop 
of  Constantinople,  called  New  Rome,  to  hold 
the  second  place  after  the  holy  apostolic  see 
of  Old  Rome."  It  is  true,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  the  see  of 
Rome  was  already,  by  custom  or  prescription, 
in  possession  of  the  first  place.  But  it  is 
likewise  true,  that  the  see  of  Constantinople 
was,  by  fustniri  or  prescription,  in  possession 
of  the  second  place  ;  and  had  been  so  ever 
since  the  retnoval  of  the  imperial  seat  to  that 
city.  Thus,  afer  all,  Constantinople  held  the 
second  place  by  the  same  charter  as  Rome 
did  the  first ;  or  let  the  po])es  produce  a  better, 
without  recurring  to  the  chimerical  and  ex- 
ploded notion  of  a  divine  right,  to  which  the 
fathers  both  of  ('onstantinople  and  Chalcedon 
were  utter  strangers,  as  I  have  shown  above. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  first  part  of  the  canon  of  Chalcedon, 

'  Concil.  ihid.  p.  812. 

»  Justin,  novel.  131.  tit.  14.  c.  2. 


confirming  the  second  place  of  honor  to  the 
see  of  Constantinople,  was  no  ways  deroga- 
tory, as  Leo  pretended,  to  the  canons  of  Nice. 
But  neither  was  the  second  part  of  that  canon, 
vesting  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  with  a 
patriarchal  jurisdiction  over  the  three  dioceses 
of  Pontus,  Asia,  and  Thrace.  For  by  the 
6th  canon  of  Nice,  and  Leo  could  mean  no 
other,  was  only  confirmed  to  the  bishops  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch,  a  power  and  juris- 
diction over  certain  districts,  like  to  that 
which  the  bishops  of  the  city  of  Rome  was 
authorized  by  custom  (not  by  divine  right, 
not  as  the  successor  and  heir  of  St.  Peter)  to 
exercise  over  the  suburbicarian  provinces. 
Not  a  word  there  of  Asia,  Pontus,  or  Thrace  ; 
and  it  was  over  these  dioceses  alone,  that  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  extended  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  see  of  Constantinople;  or  rather 
confirmed,  to  use  the  words  of  the  council, 
the  custom,  which  obtained  in  the  holy  church 
of  Constantinople,  of  ordaining  metropolitans 
in  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Thrace.  But  allowing 
the  canon  of  Chalcedon  to  have  been  deroga- 
tory to  that  of  Nice,  it  was  not  surely  more 
so  than  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  of  Sardica,  al- 
lowing appeals,  under  certain  restrictions,  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  were  to  the  5th  of  Nice,  or- 
daining all  causes  to  be  finally  decided  by  the 
bishops  of  each  province.  And  yet  the  power 
of  receiving  appeals  Leo  claimed,  and  main- 
tained, perhaps  with  more  warmth  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  had  done,  though  ground- 
ed on  a  canon  repugnant  to  the  canons  of 
Nice,  canons,  with  him,  of  an  eternal  and  in- 
violable authority  ;  for  so  he  frequently  styles 
them,  when  they  restrained  the  ambition  of 
others  ;  but  of  none,  when  they  set  bounds  to 
his  own.  And  here,  by  the  way,  since  Leo, 
in  all  his  letters,  lays  so  great  stress  on  the 
eternal  and  irreversible  authority  of  the  canons 
of  Nice,  why  should  the  canons  of  that,  ra- 
ther than  those  of  any  other  oecumenical 
council,  be  thought  unalterable,  irreversible, 
everlastingly  binding]  I  mean  such  canons 
as  relate  only  to  the  ecclesiastical  polity,  or 
the  discipline  of  the  church.  The  faith  indeed 
is  unalterable,  and  so  are  the  canons  contain- 
ing definitions  of  faith,  because  what  is  true 
at  one  time,  must  be  true  in  all  times.  But, 
in  point  of  discipline,  experience  teaches  us, 
that  what  is  expedient,  and  even  necessary, 
at  one  time,  may  be  quite  otherwise  at  ano- 
ther. Hence  several  regulations,  wisely  made 
by  oecumenical  councils,  in  ancient  times, 
have  been  no  less  wisely  revoked  by  other 
councils,  in  later  ages.  And  to  suppose  de- 
crees or  ordinances  of  any  council  whatever 
to  be  irrevocable,  and  everlastingly  binding, 
is  supposing  the  church,  which  is  represented 
alike  by  all  oecumenical  councils  lawfully 
assembled,  to  have  a  power  of  modelling 
her  discipline,  as  she  thinks  proper,  but  not 
of  altering,  let  the  occasion  be  ever  so  urgent, 
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plea,  that  Constantinople  was  not  an  apostolic  see,  quite  nugatory.     Baronius  contradicts  himself, 
bishop  of  Constantinople  vested  with  a  most  ample  power  of  receiving  appeals. 


the  discipline  she  has  once  established  ;  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd. 

As  to  Leo's  other  plea,  namely,  that  Con- 


in  every  other  prerogative  and  privilege  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  extending  its  patriarchal 
jurisdiction  over  three  whole  dioceses  :    but 


stantinople  was  not  an  apostolic  see,  it  is  in  order  to  raise  the  bishop  of  the  imperial 


quite  nugatory,  and  scarce  worthy  of  our  no 
tice.  For  neither  was  Alexandria  an  apostolic 
see,  and  yet  it  was  preferred  to  Antioch,  that 
most  ancient  and  truly  apostolic  church,  as 
Sozomen  styles  it,'  supposed  to  have  been 
founded,  and  governed,  for  seven  whole  years, 
by  St.  Peter  himself.  Csesarea  of  Palestine 
was  not  an  apostolic  see  ;  and  yet  it  was  pre- 
ferred to  Jerusalem,  not  only  an  apostolic  see, 
but  the  seat  of  our  Lord  himself,  the  mother 
of  all  churches,  and  of  all  churches  the  most 
famous  for  the  mysteries  of  our  redemption, 
and  the  most  revered.2(*)  Here  Baronius 
chimes  in  with  Leo,  in  exclaiming  against 
the  fathers  of  Chalcedon,  for  supposing  the 
dignity  of  the  sees  to  have  any  dependence 
upon,  or  relation  to,  the  dignity  of  the  cities ; 
not  remembering,  it  seems,  or  thinking  his 
readers  did  not  remember,  that  he  had  owned 
elsewhere^  the  see  of  Alexandria  to  have  been 
preferred  to  that  of  Antioch,  for  no  other  rea- 
son, but  because  the  prefecture  of  Egypt, 
having  Alexandria  for  its  metropolis,  was 
more  honorable  than  the  prefecture  of  Syria, 
whereof  Antioch  was  the  metropolis;  and 
that  he  had  acknowledged,  at  the  same  time, 
"  no  other  rule  to  have  been  observed  by  the 
ancients,  in  instituting  the  ecclesiastical  sees, 
than  the  division  of  provinces,  and  the  pre- 
rogatives before  established  by  the  Romans."* 
The  fathers  of  Chalcedon  were  not  satisfied 
with  ranking  the  see  of  Constantinople  next 
in  dignity  to  that  of  Rome,  with  equalling  it 

•  Soz.  1.  3.  c.  8. 

•2  Epiph.  syn.  Const.  Optat.  1.  6.  p.  16a 

(*)  All  bishops  were  originally  distinguished  from 
presbyters,  by  the  name  of  apostles  ;  the  names  bishop 
and  presbyter  being,  in  the  early  times,  common  to 
tliem  with  mere  presbyters.  "The  same  persons," 
says  Theodoret,(rt)  "were  anciently  styled  bishops 
and  presbyters,  while  those  who  arc  now  called 
bishop.s,  were  named  apostles.  But,  in  process  of 
time,  the  name  of  apostle  was  appropriated  to  the  first 
apostles  ;  and  then  the  name  of  bishop  was  given  to 
those  who  before  were  called  apostles."  This  he  re- 
peats in  several  other  places  of  his  writings,  (i)  The 
same  thing  is  asserted  in  a  work,  which  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  St.  Ambrose.  "All  bishops,"  says  that 
writer,  "were  at  first  called  apostles  ;"(c)  and  else- 
where. {(/)  "they  who  are  now  called  bishops,  were 
originally  called  apostles."  As  all  bishops  were  styled 
apostles,  so  were  all  bishops'  sees  dignified  with  the 
title  of  apostolic  sees.  "The  catholic  church,"  says 
St.  Austin, (e)  "is  spread  and  propagated  over  the 
whole  world,  by  the  apostolic  sees,  and  by  the  succes- 
sion of  bishops,  who  sit  in  them."  The  title  of  apos- 
tolic is  likewise  given  by  Sidoniiis  Apollinaris,(/)  by 
Paulinus,(s')  and  many  others,  to  the  sees  of  private 
bishops.  However,  it  was  afterwards  appropriated  to 
such  sees  as  had  been  founded  by  some  of  the  apos- 
tles :  and  lastly  claimed  by  the  popes,  as  peculiar  to 
their  see,  because  founded,  as  was  supposed,  by  the 
prince  of  the  apostles. 

(rt)  Theodt.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  lii. 

(*)  Idem  Comm.  in  Phil.  i.  1.  et  in  Phil.  ii.  25. 

(r)  Ambrns.  Com.  in  Eph.  iv. 

{(i)  Idem  Comm.  in  Gal.  i.  1.  Aniularius  de  off.  Eccles. 
1.  2.  c.  13. 

(e)  Aug.  ep.  42.  ad  Fratres  Madaurens. 

(/)  Sid.  1.  6.  ep.  1. 

(  "■)  Paulin.  ep.  45. 

=  Bar.  ad  ann.  39.  n.  10.       «  Idem  ibid. 


city  still  higher,  and  honor  his  see  with  a  new 
mark  of  distinction,  well  becomino-  the  dig- 
nity of  the  city,  and  the  empire,  they  thought 
proper  to  vest  him  with  a  most  ample  and 
unlimited  power  of  receiving  appeals  from  all 
other  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  at  least  in  the 
east,  and  of  finally  deciding  all  controversies 
and  causes  whatever.  These  are  the  very 
words  of  the  canon  :  "  If  any  bishop  shall  have 
a  dispute  with  the  metropolitan  of  his  province, 
he  shall  appeal  to,  and  be  judged  by,  the  ex- 
arch of  the  diocese,  or  by  the  see  of  Constan- 
tinople."'(*)  I  said,  "at  least  in  the  east;" 
for  though  such  a  power  was  granted,  with- 
out any  exception,  restriction,  or  reservation ; 
yet  I  cannot  think  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
council  to  extend  it  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
eastern  empire.  However  that  be,  we  may 
well  challenge  the  pope,  and  all  the  advo- 
cates for  the  papal  power,  to  produce  any 
thing  in  favor  of  his  pretensions,  that  can  be 
compared  with  the  present  decree ;  a  decree 
enacted  by  the  most  numerous  and  most  regu- 
lar council  that  had  been  held  till  that  time 
in  the  church ;  that  was  freely  signed  by  all 
the  bishops  who  composed  it,  and  was  after- 
wards confirmed  by  the  imperial  edicts.  It 
was  chiefly  by  this  decree,  that  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople  was  encouraged,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  to  assume  the  title  of  oecu- 
menical patriarch,  to  style  his  church  the 
head  of  all  churches,  and  to  claim,  on  the 
downfall  of  the  western  empire,  the  primacy 
itself.(t) 

»  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  763. 

(*)  This  canon  was  evidently  repugnant  to  the  canons 
of  Nice.  And  yet  Leo,  who,  agreeably  to  his  princi- 
ples, might  have  rejected  it,  on  that  score,  as  null, 
took  no  more  notice  of  it,  than  if  it  had  been  entirely 
agreeable  to  those  canons.  And  indeeil  he  acted 
therein  a  very  wise  part ;  since  he  well  knew  the 
canons  of  Sardica,  allowing  appeals  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  to  be  no  less  derogatory  to  the  canons  of  Nice, 
than  that  of  Chalcedon,  allowing  appeals  to  the  see  of 
Constantinople.  And  to  have  pretended  the  canons 
of  Nice  to  be  irrevocable,  irreversible,  everlastingly 
binding,  when  they  curtailed  his  own  power,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  rival,  had  been  carrying  the  joke  a  little 
too  far. 

(t)  One  would  hardly  believe  that  the  above-men- 
tioned decree  could  be  so  interpreted  as  to  favor  the 
pretensions  of  the  popes.  And  yet  it  was  so  interpret- 
ed by  Pope  Nicolas  in  one  of  his  letters  :(a)  "To  say 
the  primate,  or  ex-arch  of  the  diocese,"  these  are  his 
own  words,  "is  as  much  as  to  say  the  primate  of  the 
dioceses,  or  of  all  the  dioceses  ;  and  whom  hut  the 
vicar  of  the  prime  apostle  could  the  holy  synod  style 
the  primate  of  all  the  dioceses  V  Thence  he  concludes, 
that,  agreeably  to  the  canon  of  Chalcedon,  appeals 
should  be  first  made  to  the  pope,  and  only  with  his 
permission,  and  the  consent  of  ttie  party,  to  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople.  lie  chose,  it  seems,  rather  to  ad- 
mit the  decree  of  so  great  an  assembly,  and  explain  it 
away,  if  by  any  means  he  could,  than  absolutely  re- 
ject it ;  and  after  all,  his  explanation,  however  absunl 
and  ridiculous,  is  not  perhaps  more  so,  than  most  of  the 
reasons  alleged  by  Leo,  to  color  the  ambition  and  jra- 
lousy,  by  which  alone,  as  it  is  but  too  apparent,  he 
was  prompted  to  oppt)se  and  reject  the  unanimous  de- 
termination of  so  respectable  and  numerous  a  council, 
(a)  Nic.  I.  ep.  8. 
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The  authority  assumed  by  the  pope's  lesates,  in  this  council,  no  argument  of  his  supremacy, 
of  the  popes  and  their  flattering  divines,  concerning  their  power. 


[Lko. 


Blasphemies 


Before  we  proceed  to  the  other  transactions 
of  the  present  pontificate,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
interrupt,  for  a  while,  the  thread  of  the  his- 
tory, and  observe,  that  it  is  chiefly  from  the 
authority,  assumed  by  the  pope's  legates,  in 
the  present  council,  and  the  acquiescence  of 
the  bishops  who  composed  it,  as  well  as  of 
the  imperial  commissioners,  that  Bellarmine,' 
and  after  hirn  the  other  popish  writers,  argue 
the  superiority  of  the  pope  to  oecumenical 
councils,  that  is,  to  the  whole  church.  And 
it  is  in  this  pretended  superiority,  that  the 
arbitrary,  despotic,  and  uncontrollable  monar- 
chy of  the  pope,  commonly  known  by  the 
less  odious  name  of  supremacy,  is  properly 
said  to  consist.  For  by  such  a  superiority, 
those  who  maintain  it,  that  is,  all  true  papists, 
mean,  1.  That  the  authority  of  the  pope  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  council,  however 
numerous,  though  even  composed  of  all  the 
bishops  of  the  catholic  church  ;  insomuch  that 
should  such  a  council  and  the  pope  disagree,  all 
men  would  be  bound,  on  pain  of  damnation, 
to  abandon  the  former  and  adhere  to  the  lat- 
ter. 3.  That  no  council  can  make  laws,  that 
are  binding  with  respect  to  the  pope,  or  that 
the  pope  may  not  abrogate  and  annul  at  his 
pleasure,  let  them  be  ever  so  expedient,  just, 
or  necessary,  agreeably  to  the  famous  apho- 
rism of  Innocent  III.,  equally  pregnant  with 
nonsense  and  blasphemy,  "  We,  according  to 
the  plenitude  of  our  power,  have  a  right  to 
dispense  with  all  right;"-  that  is,  in  other 
■words,  we  have  a  right  to  do  wrong,  or  a 
power  to  change  wrong  into  right.  And  truly 
Bellarmine  is  so  complaisant  to  the  popes,  as 
to  allow  them  that  power ;  for,  according  to 
him,  "  should  the  pope  enjoin  vice,  and  for- 
bid virtue,  the  church  would  sin,  if  she  did 
not  believe  virtue  to  be  evil,  and  vice  to  be 
good."^  But  that  infamous  doctrine  was  not 
first  broached  by  Bellarmine.  It  was  taught 
long  before  his  time ;  for  cardinal  Zabarel, 
who  flourished  near  four  hundred  years  ago, 
writes,  that  "  in  his,  and  in  the  preceding 
times,  the  popes  had  been  persuaded,  by  their 
flattering  divines,  that  they  might  do  what- 
ever they  pleased,  even  such  things,  as  were 
in  themselves,  and  with  respect  to  others, 
unlawful ;  and  so  could  do  more  than  God 
himself."''  3.  In  virtue  of  the  above-men- 
tioned superiority,  the  pope,  how  profligate 
soever  and  wicked,  can  by  no  council  be 
judged  or  deposed.  "  Should  a  pope  be  so 
wicked,"  says  one  of  the  papal  canons,  "as 
to  carry  with  him  innumerable  souls  to  hell, 
let  no  man  presume  to  find  fault  with  him,  or 
reprove  liim,  because  he,  who  is  to  judge  all 
men,  is  to  be  judged  by  none."^  Such  pro- 
positions cannot  be  heard  without  horror: 
and  yet  they  alone  are  deemed  true  Roman 
catholics,  they  alone  are  favored  and  caressed 

«  Bell,  de  Concil.  auct.  1.  2.  c.  17. 

I  Inn.  III.  Decret.  Greg.  1.  3.  tit.  8.  c.  4. 

3  Brtll.  de  Rom.  Pont.  1.  4.  c.  5.        ♦  Zabar.  de  Schif. 

»  Si  Papa  sutE,  &c.  Grat.  dist.  40.  c.  6. 


by  the  popes,  who  hold,  teach,  and  maintain 
them.  Bellarmine  employs  a  whole  book  to 
prove,  that  the  pope  is  not  the  antichrist.' 
I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  he  is,  (*) 
though  that  has  been  the  opinion  of  several 
men  of  very  great  learning,  but  whether  he  is 
the  antichrist  or  not,  the  doctrines  he  teaches 
are  certainly  antichristian,  and  the  antichrist, 
come  when  he  will,  cannot  teach  or  counte- 
nance worse;  nay,  to  be  a  complete  antichrist, 
or  completely  opposite  to  Christ,  who  was 
"  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,"  who  owned,  that 
his  "kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,"  who 
fled,  when  the  people  would  have  made  him 
king,  he  must  copy  from  the  pope,  suflfering 
his  power  to  be  called,  in  an  address  to  him 
"  infinite,  omnipotent,  incomprehensible,'-- 
and  claiming  to  himself  "all  power  in  hea- 
ven, and  in  earth,  as  having  been  constituted 
prince  over  all  nations,  and  all  kingdoms, 
with  a  plenitude  of  power  to  root  up,  and  to 
plant ;  to  destroy,  and  to  save ;  to  raise  up 
and  pull  down  at  his  pleasure."* 

To  prove  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
pope  (for  of  the  temporal  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  speak  at  length  hereafter.)  Bellar- 
mine recurs  in  the  first  place  to  scripture ;  and 
having  plainly  descried  the  pope  in  the  "  faith- 
ful and  wise  steward"  spoken  of  in  St.  Luke,-* 
and  in  "  the  good  shepherd,"  mentioned  by  St. 
John,5  he  argues  thus  ;  as  the  steward  is  above 
the  household,  as  the  shepherd  is  above  the 
flock,  so  is  the  pope  above  the  churcli.^  To 
the  authority  of  the  scripture  he  adds  that  of 
two  councils,  namely,  of  Sinuessa,  under 
Marcellinus,  and  of  Rome  under  Sylvester; 
both  declaring  that  "  the  first  see  is  to  be 
judged  by  none.d)     But  that  no  such  coun- 

'  Bell,  de  Rom.  Pont.  1.  3. 

(*)  Our  king  James  1,  used  jocularly  to  say,  that  he 
would  not  swear  the  pope  was  the  antichrist  ;  but  if 
there  were  a  hue  and  cry  after  the  antichrist,  tjie  pope 
would  certainly  be  taken  up. 

2  Aug.  Triumph,  de  Potest,  eccles.  in  pra>f.  ad  Joan. 
.\xii. 

3  Pius  V  in  Bull,  contra  R.  Eliz. 

■"  Luke.  12:  42.  s  John  10:  11. 

G  Bell.  ibid. 

(•|-)  It  was  natural  for  the  popish  writers,  in  the 
handling  of  such  a  subject,  to  recur  in  the  first  place 
to  the  cotincil  of  Jerusalem,  and  attempt  to  prove, 
from  the  conduct  of  their  first  pope,  St.  Peter,  who  did 
not  think  it  below  him  to  assist  at  it  in  person,  his  su- 
lieriority  to  that,  and  the  superiority  of  his  pretended 
successors  to  all  future  councils.  And  yet  of  that  coun- 
cil most  of  them  take  no  more  notice  than  if  it  had 
never  been  held  :  an  incontestable  proof,  that  they 
could  discover  nothins  in  the  behavior  of  St.  Peter  to- 
wards the  other  apostles,  or  in  the  behavior  of  the 
other  apostles  towards  St.  Peter,  that  could  in  the 
least  countenance  the  doctrine,  which  they  were 
striving  lo  establish,  or  rather  that  did  Tiot  abso- 
lutely discountenance  it.  And,  truly,  what  mark  of 
distinction  did  St.  Peter  require  ;  what  mirk  of  dis- 
tinction (lid  the  others  yield  to  hiui  in  that  assem- 
h\\'1  In  the  first  place,  ii  was  not  summoned  or  con- 
viMied  by  him  ;  but  some  pretondini',  that  it  was  need- 
ful to  circumcise  the  Genliles,  the  apostles  and  elders 
came  together,  by  common  ajreement,  to  consider  of 
this  matter  (a.)  2dly,  St.  Peter  did  not  preside,  hut 
rather  St.  James,  to  whom,  says  Chrysostom,  as  bi- 
shop of  Jerusalem,  the  government  was  committed.  (/<) 
3dly,  When  there  Irtd  been  much  disputing,  so  that 
cvrry  one  delivered  his  opinion  with  ereat  freedom, 
(«)  Acts  16:  5,  6.  (fc)  Chrys.  Horn.  59. 
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cils  were  ever  held,  I  have  shown  elsewhere ;' 
and  as  to  his  proof  from  scripture,  it  is  too  ri- 
diculous and  trifling  to  deserve  a  grave  an- 
swer ;  and  therefore  I  shall  only  say,  that  to 
discover  the  pope  in  the  "  wise  steward,"  or 
in  "  the  good  shepherd,"  one  must  be  no  less 
sharp-sighted  than  Innocent  III.  was,  who 
found  him  out,  with  all  his  attributes,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis.^  And  indeed  he  is  as 
plainly  there,  as  in  any  other  place  of  the  Old 
or  New  Testament.  But  what  Bellarmine, 
and  the  other  Roman  catholic  writers,  chiefly 
urge,  in  favor  of  the  papal  supremacy,  is  the 
behavior  and  conduct  of  the  pope's  legates  in 
the  council  of  Chalcedon. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  they  acted  there,  as 
if  the  person  they  represented  were  above  the 
council,  and  perhaps  with  the  air  of  as  much 
authority,  as  the  legates  of  any  pope  have 
done  since  that  time.  In  the  first  opening  of 
the  council  they  addressed  the  commissioners, 
who  represented  the  person  of  the  emperor, 
and  were  all  men  of  the  first  rank,  in  the  dia- 
lect of  the  highest  authority.  "We  have," 
said  they,  "  an  order  from  the  most  blessed 
and  apostolic  pope  of  the  city  of  Rome,  &c. 
by  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  command," 
&c.  Did  the  pope's  legates,  at  the  council 
cf  Trent,  speak  in  a  more  lofty  strain  1  In 
the  charge  they  brought  against  Dioscorus, 
they  imputed  it  to  him  as  a  crime,  that  he 
had  presumed  to  assemble  a  council  without 
the  consent  of  the  apostolic  see ;  which,  they 
said,  had  never  been  thought  lawful,  and  had 


St.  Peter  rose  up,  and  delivered  his,  backing  it  with 
reasons,  («)  and  not  exacting  a  blind  faith  to  what  he 
said,  though  undoubtedly  grounded  on  a  particular  re- 
velation. After  him  spoke  Paul  and  Barnabas  ;  and, 
when  they  had  done,  St.  James  first  confirmed,  with 
reasons  drawn  from  the  scripture,  what  they  had  said, 
and  then  with  apostolic  gravity  formed  the  defini- 
tion, and  pronounced  the  decree  ;  I  therefore  judge 
(^10  cyio  Ktivw),  "that  is,"  says  Chrysostom,  "I  autho- 
ritatively say,  that  we  trouble  not  them,  who,  from 
among  the  Gentiles,  are  turned  to  God,"  &.c.(b)  so 
that  St.  Peter  made  an  harangue,  as  an  ancient  author 
observes  ;(c)  but  St.  James  enacted  the  law.  Such  ia 
the  account  we  have  of  this  council  in  holy  writ ;  and 
I  shall  add  nothing  to  it,  but  only  observe,  that  if,  on 
this  important  occasion,  greater  respect  was  shown  to 
one  apostle  than  to  another,  if  greater  authority  was 
e.\erted  by  one  apostle  than  by  another,  the  greater  re- 
spect was  shown  to  St.  James  ;  and  by  St.  James  was 
e.iierted  the  greater  authority.  And  yet  I  do  not  find, 
that  his  successors  ever  attempted  to  i)uild  a  suprema- 
cy on  such  a  foundation,  though  infinitely  more  capa- 
ble of  bearing  it,  than  any  that  have  been  yet  laid  by 
those,  who  pretend  to  have  succeeded  St.  Peter.  But 
St.  Peter,  say  some,  apprised  of  his  rank,  spoke  the 
first.  He  had  showed  jiimself  better  apprised  of  his 
rank,  had  he  spoken  the  last,  pronounced  the  decree, 
and  enacted  the  law.  Besides,  he  did  not  speak  the 
first  of  all  ;  for  there  had  been  much  disputing,  before 
he  offered  to  speak.  His  speaking  before  the  other 
apostles  is  no  bptter  proof  of  his  being  any  ways  su- 
perior to  iliem,  than  that,  which  has  been  "alleged  by 
.some  to  prove  that  St.  John  was,  in  some  respects, 
superior  to  him  ;  namely,  because  he  outran  him,  and 
got  first  to  the  sepulchre  ;((0  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  visionaries,  and  even  of  St.  Jerom,  contained 
infinite  nivsteries. 

(a)  Ver  7—11.  (b)  Ver.  13-19. 

(f)  Hesyrb.  apud  Phot.  cod.  275. 

(d)  John  20:  4. 

'  .See  p.  39.  et  53. 

«  Inn.  III.  in  Decret.  Greg.  I.  33.  6. 
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I  never  been  done.  In  the  sentence,  which 
they  pronounced  against  that  prelate,  they 
named  the  "  archbishop  of  the  great  and  an- 
cient city  of  Rome"  in  the  first  place,  them- 
selves in  the  second,  and  the  council  after 
both  ;  nay,  they  ascribed  the  deposing  of  the 
second  bishop  of  the  catholic  church  chiefly 
to  Leo,  and  only  to  the  council  as  acting  un- 
der him,  and  by  his  authority :  Leo  deposes 
by  us,  and  the  present  council,  &c.  were  the 
words  of  the  sentence,  as  if  the  whole  power 
had  been  lodged  in  him,  and  by  him  commu- 
nicated to  the  council,  no  otherwise  than  it 
was  to  his  legates.  The  like  style  they  used 
in  restoring  the  bishops,  who  had  been  de- 
posed or  suspended  for  joining  Dioscorus  in 
the  violences  committed  at  Ephesus :  "  The 
apostolic  see,"  said  the  legates,  "  forgives 
them,  and  Leo,  the  most  holy  archbishop  of 
Rome,  receives  them  to  his  communion,  be- 
cause they  have  acknowledged  their  fault, 
and  submitted  to  him,  and  the  holy  oecume- 
nical council."  Upon  the  whole,  say  the  po- 
pish writers,  at  this  grand  assembly,  the  le- 
gates acted,  as  if  the  authority  of  the  person, 
whom  they  represented,  were  superior  to  that 
of  the  council ;  as  if  the  council  only  acted  by 
an  authority  borrowed  of  him,  or  at  least  sub- 
ordinate to  his. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bishops  who  com- 
posed the  council,  never  once  offered  to  con- 
trol or  dispute  the  authority  they  assumed  ; 
nay,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  letter  which  they 
wrote  to  Leo,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  coun- 
cil, they  styled  themselves  the  members,  and 
him  the  head,  adding,  that  it  became  the  head 
to  approve  and  confirm  what  the  members 
had  done,  as  the  members  had,  witli  great 
readiness,  seconded  their  head  in  every  good 
resolution  he  had  thought  proper  to  suggest.' 
These  expressions  from  a  council  of  six  hun- 
dred bishops,  and,  what  deserves  particular 
notice,  almost  all  eastern  bishops,  have  given 
the  champions  of  the  papal  power  occasion  to 
triumph,  as  if  the  controversy  were  plainly 
decided  in  their  favor,  and  no  room  were  left, 
even  for  the  most  obdurate  heretics,  to  dis- 
pute the  supremacy,  or  the  superiority  of  the 
pope  to  oecumenical  councils,  that  is,  to  the 
collective  body,  as  they  express  it,  of  the  uni- 
versal church.  It  belongs  to  the  head,  says 
Bellarmine,^  to  govern  the  other  members  at 
pleasure ;  it  would  be  in  them  the  highest 
presumption,  should  they  pretend  to  govern 
the  head  instead  of  being  governed  by  it,  and 
downright  frenzy,  should  they  attempt  to  cut 
it  oflF,  how  grievously  soever  distempered. 
A  most  impious  doctrine !  calculated  to  sub- 
ject the  whole  church,  which  Christ,  in  his 
goodness,  has  been  pleased  to  make  free,  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  one  man,  and  thereby  re- 
duce her  to  a  state  of  the  most  deplorable 
thraldom,  without  any  possible  means  of  re- 


>  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  838. 

»  Bell,  de  Concil,  auct.  1.  2.  c.  IT. 
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deeming  herself  from  it,  should  her  governor 
even  turn  tyrant,  and  attempt  to  destroy  her ; 
for  the  only  remedy  allowed  in  that  case  is, 
patience  and  prayers,  till  it  pleases  God  to 
put  an  end  to  his  tyranny,  either  by  convert- 
ing him,  or  by  putting  an  end  to  his  life.' 

But  that  no  such  doctrine  can  be  deduced 
from  the  conduct  of  the  legates,  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  bishops  and  imperial  commis- 
sioners, or  any  expressions  used  by  the  coun- 
cil, may  he  easily  shown.  And  first,  as  to 
the  assuming  conduct  and  behaviour  of  the 
legates,  if  it  was  owing,  as  the  papal  writers 
would  make  us  believe,  to  their  being  ap- 
prised of  a  superiority  to  all  oecumenical  coun- 
cils vested  in  the  person,  whom  they  repre- 
sented, why  did  not  the  legates,  sent  by  the 
predecessors  of  Leo  to  the  other  oecumenical 
councils,  exert  the  like  authority  1  Were 
they,  or  were  they  not,  apprised  of  a  supe- 
riority to  all  oecumenical  councils  vested  in 
the  person,  whom  they  represented  1  If  they 
were  not,  we  may  well  conclude  the  popes, 
who  sent  them,  to  have  been  strangers  to  it 
themselves ;  and  consequently  the  boasted 
supremacy  to  be,  in  the  end,  but  a  free  gift  of 
their  flattering  divines.  If  they  were,  why 
did  they  not  act  accordingly  1  Why  did  they 
not  produce  orders  and  commands  from  the 
most  blessed  and  apostolic  pope  of  Rome  ] 
Why  did  they  not  claim  at  least  the  honor  of 
presiding  where  they  had  the  power  of  com- 
manding? In  short,  why  did  the  popes  so 
carefully  conceal,  for  the  space  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  a  truth,  which  it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  the  whole  Christian 
world  to  know  1  I  say  carefully  conceal,  for 
if  we  examine  the  conduct  of  the  legates,  who 
assisted  at  the  other  oecumenical  councils,  we 
shall  find  nothing  either  in  their  speeches  or 
actions,  that  looks,  as  if  they  thought  the 
person,  whom  they  represented,  superior  to 
those  councils.  Hence  Bellarmine,  and  the 
other  popish  writers,  from  the  imaginary 
councils  of  Sinuessa  and  Rome,  immediately 
pass  to  that  of  Chalcedon.  We  must  there- 
fore either  allow  the  legates  of  Leo  to  have 
l)pen  the  first,  who  were  apprised  of  the  papal 
supremacy,  or  ascribe  their  taking  so  much 
upon  them  to  some  other  cause.  And  indeed 
the  cause  is  obvious.  The  emperor,  as  I  have 
observed  above,  had  made  Leo  absolute  mas- 
ter of,  and  consequently  superior  to  the  coun- 
cil ;  and  it  was  in  virtue  of  that  adventitious 
and  borrowed  superiority,  that  the  legates 
assumed  sucli  airs  of  authority.  From  their 
conduct  therefore  we  can  only  conclude,  that 
the  emjjeror,  who  empowered  tiiem  to  act  as 
they  did,  was  superior  to  the  council.  And 
truly  we  shall  find  the  imperial  commission- 
ers, when  we  come  to  examine  their  conduct, 
acting  as  if  the  supremacy  were  lodged,  not 
in  the  pope,  who  was  represented  by  the 
legates,  but  in  the  emperor,  whom  they  repre- 
^iBellTibld.  c.  19. 


sented.  I  might  add  here,  that  the  assuming 
or  exercising  a  power  does  not  argue  a  right 
to  it  in  the  person,  by  whom  it  is  assumed  or 
exercised,  ambitious  men  being  but  too  apt, 
as  daily  experience  teaches  us,  to  exceed  the 
bounds,  which  the  laws  prescribe.  Now  the 
argument  for  the  supremacy,  founded  on  the 
conduct  and  behavior  of  the  legates  in  the 
present  council,  supposes  neither  the  popes, 
nor  their  legates,  to  have  ever  exercised  or 
assumed  a  power,  to  which  they  had  not  an 
undoubted  right.  For  from  the  conduct  of  the 
legates,  acting  as  if  the  person,  whom  they 
represented,  were  above  the  council,  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  papal  supremacy  conclude  the 
person,  whom  they  represented,  actually  to 
have  been  above  the  council,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd.  In  the  second 
council  of  Ephesus,  an  oecumenical  council, 
as  lawfully  assembled  as  that  of  Chalcedon, 
Dioscorus  acted  as  if  he  had  been  above  the 
council ;  nay,  as  if  every  bishop  there  present, 
the  pope's  legates  not  excepted,  had  been 
obliged  to  act,  vote,  and  even  think,  as  he 
directed.  And  yet  from  his  thus  acting,  no 
one  will  conclude  him  to  have  had  a  right 
thus  to  act.  The  exercising  of  a  power  may, 
but  too  often,  be  alleged  as  an  instance  of 
pride,  arrogance,  and  ambition  in  the  person, 
by  whom  it  is  exercised,  but  can  never,  by 
itself,  be  brought  as  a  proof  of  any  right 
whatever  to  that  power. 

But  the  bishops  who  composed  the  council, 
as  well  as  the  imperial  commissioners,  say 
the  popish  divines,  acquiesced  in  the  authority 
assumed  by  the  legates.  And  to  what  else 
can  their  acquiescence  be  ascribed,  but  to 
their  being  as  well  apprised  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope  as  the  legates  themselves  ?  In 
what  other  manner  can  we  account  for  it]  In 
the  same  manner  as  we  have  accounted  for 
the  conduct  of  the  legates ;  namely,  from  their 
having  been  made  by  the  emperor  absolute 
masters  of  the  council ;  which  restrained  both 
the  bishops  and  commissioners  from  otlering 
to  oppose  them.  Besides,  with  respect  to  the 
bisliops,  it  was  not  the  interest  either  of  those, 
who  liad  opposed  Dioscorus  in  the  late  coun- 
cil of  Ephesus,  or  of  such  as  had  sided  with 
him,  to  dispute  at  this  juncture  whatever  au- 
thority the  legates  were  pleased  to  assume. 
As  to  the  former,  they  looked  upon  Leo  as 
their  great  champion,  as  the  common  protector 
of  themselves  and  their  cause,  as  one,  who 
was  fighting  their  battles,  and  who  alone  was 
capable,  by  reason  of  his  rank,  and  the  great 
interest  he  had  at  both  courts,  of  fighting  them 
with  success.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
had  sided  with  Dioscorus  (and  with  him  had 
sided  the  most  eminent  prelates  in  the  east, 
namely,  Juvenalis  of  .Terusalem,  Thalassius 
of  Cajsarea,  Eustathius  of  Berytus,  and  Ba- 
silius  of  Seleucia)  were  all,  in  a  manner,  at 
the  merey  of  Leo :  and  so  was  Maximus  of 
Anlioch,  who  had  been  ordained,  in  defiance 
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of  the  canons,  while  his  predecessor  was  siill 
alive.  As  for  Anatolius,  who  held  the  first 
place  after  the  legates,  he  had  a  turn  of  his 
own  to  serve,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  and 
therefore,  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  pope, 
was  of  all  the  most  complaisant  to  his  legates. 
But  though  the  bishops  did  not,  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  alleged,  dispute  the  authority  as- 
sumed by  the  legates  (and  it  is  in  that  sense 
alone  that  they  can  be  said  to  have  acquiesced 
in  it),  yet  they  acted  as  if  they  did  not  ac- 
knowledge it.  For  though  the  legates  brought 
in,  on  all  occasions,  "the  most  holy  and  most 
blessed  archbishop  of  Rome,"  and  even  placed 
him  before  the  council,  the  bishops  never  once 
mentioned  him.  The  summons  sent  to  Dios- 
corus  was  from  "the  council  assembled  in 
the  city  of  Chalcedon  ;"  not  "  from  Leo  and 
the  council."  The  legates,  in  voting  for  the 
deposition  of  that  prelate,  added  to  his  other 
crimes,  his  having  "  presumed  to  excommu- 
nicate Leo,  the  most  holy  and  most  blessed 
archbishop  of  the  great  city  of  Rome."'  But 
of  that  crime  not  one  of  the  other  bishops  took 
the  least  notice ;  some  of  them,  and  among 
these  Avere  Anatolius  and  Maximus,  condemn- 
ing him  because  he  had  not  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons sent  him  by  the  council ;  others,  because 
be  had  deposed  Flavianus,  and  received  Eu- 
fhes  to  his  communion,  and  many  for  no 
.her  reason,  but  because  he  was  condemned 
)y  the  rest.^  And  here  I  cannot  help  observ- 
ing, by  the  way,  the  ignorance  or  disingenuity 
of  pope  Nicolas  L  roundly  asserting  Diosco- 
rus  to  have  been  deposed  by  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  not  so  much  for  heresy,  as  for  his 
unheard  of  presumption  in  daring  to  give 
judgment  against  the  high  pontitf.'  This 
blunder  Bellarmine  adopts,  as  if  he  had  never 
perused  the  acts  of  the  council ;  and,  adding 
to  it  another  of  his  own,  namely,  that  Dios- 
corus  excommunicated  Leo  in  the  second 
council  of  Ephesus,  argues  thus  in  favor  of 
the  papal  supremacy:  the  second  bishop  of 
the  church  was  condemned  for  presuming  to 
judge  the  pope,  even  in  an  oecumenical  coun- 
cil; ergo  the  pope  cannot  be  lawfully  judged 
by  an  oecumenical  council,  and  is  conse- 
quently above  it.*  It  is  chiefly  on  this  foun- 
dation that  Bellarmine  builds  the  supremacy  ; 
which  is  building  on  the  sand  ;  since  Dios- 
corus  was  not  condemned  by  the  council,  for 
judging  the  pope;  nor  did  he  judge  and  ex- 
communicate tlie  pope  in  the  second  oecume- 
nical council  of  Ephesus ;  but  at  Nice,  in  his 
way  to  Constantinople,  the  year  after  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  and  in  a  council  of  ten 
bishops  only,  all  Egyptians,  who  attended 
him  on  his  journey.^ 

But  to  leave  Bellarmine,  and  return  to  the 
fathers  of  the  council ;  in  the  note,  which  they 
wrote  to  Dioscorus,  acquainting  him  with  the 
judgment  they  had  passed  upon  him,   they 

I  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  42R.  a  Concil.  ibid.  p.  427—448. 
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took  no  notice  of  the  "  archbishop  of  the  great 
city  of  Rome,"  or  of  any  crime  committed 
against  his  holiness  ;  for  it  was  conceived  in 
the  following  terms:  "We  let  you  know, 
that  because  you  despised  the  sacred  canons, 
disobeying  this  holy  and  oecumenical  council, 
and  being  charged  with  many  crimes,  refused 
to  appear  before  this  great  and  holy  synod  to 
justify  yourself,  though  three  limes  sum- 
moned, you  have  been  deposed,  by  this  holy 
and  oecumenical  council,  from  your  episco- 
pacy, and  suspended  from  all  ecclesiastical 
functions  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  present 
month  of  October."'  Eusebius  of  Dorylaeum 
had  been  received  by  Leo  to  his  communion, 
as  a  bishop,  after  he  had  been  deposed  by  the 
council  of  Ephesus;  and  yet  he  presented  a 
petition  to  the  fathers  of  the  council,  begging 
them  to  restore  him  to  his  dignity .2  Had  he 
thought  the  pope  above  the  council,  he  would 
only  have  let  them  know  that  Leo  had  restor- 
ed him,  and  required  them  to  acknowledge 
him  accordingly  as  a  lawful  bishop.  Theo- 
doret  of  Cyrus  was  suspected,  very  unjustly, 
of  Nestorianism,  and  on  that  suspicion  had 
been  deposed  by  the  council  of  Ephesus.  Leo 
declared  his  faith  to  be  orthodox,  and  admitted 
him  to  his  communion  as  a  lawful  bishop. 
However,  he  was  only  allowed  to  sit  in  the 
present  council  as  one,  whose  case  was  de- 
pending, and  cause  undecided,  till  his  faith 
was  examined  anew,  and  he  acquitted  by  the 
judgment  of  the  synod  ;^  a  plain  proof,  that 
the  bishops  were  as  great  strangers  to  the 
pope's  infallibility,  as  they  were  to  his  su- 
premacy.(*) 

I  Concil.  ibid.  p.  4.51.         2  Concil.  ibid.  p.  3S2. 

3  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  lOI. 

(*)  With  respect  to  the  former  prerogative,  since  the 
reception,  which  Leo's  famous  letter  to  Flavianus  met 
with  from  the  present  council,  is  alleged  by  the  Roman 
catholic  divines,  as  an  undeniable  proof,  or  demon- 
stration, as  some  are  pleased  to  style  it,  of  the  pope's 
infallibility,  I  nuist  ob;i;erve  here,  tliat  several  bishops, 
particularly  those  of  Illyricum  and  PaUestine,  objected 
at  first  against  that  letter,  as  strongly  favoring  of  Ne- 
storianisui,  and  admitting,  not  only  a  distinction,  but 
an  entire  separation  of  the  two  natures  in  Clirist,  nor 
would  they  receive  it  till  the  lesates  had  anathema- 
tized, in  Leo's  name,  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius  :(a) 
an  undeniable  proof,  or  rather  demonstration  that 
those  bishops,  at  least,  did  not  believe  in  the  pope's 
infallibility.  And  that  the  others  did  not,  may  be  as 
plainly  demonstrated  ;  for  in  signing  Leo's  letter,  they 
all  declared,  that  they  approved  and  received  it,  be- 
cause they  judged  it  agreeable  to  the  decisions  of  the 
councils  of  Nice,  of  Constantinople,  of  Ephesus,  and  to 
the  letters  of  St.  Cyril,  (i)  And  is  not  their  making 
the  decisions  of  those  councils,  and,  what  is  still  more 
degrading,  the  letters  of  Cyril,  the  standard  of  ortho- 
do.xy,  even  with  respect  to  Leo  himself,  a  plain  de- 
monstration, that  they  thought  belter  of  them  than  of 
him,  and  consequently  that  they  did  not  think  him  in- 
fallible^ Thus  the  unanswerable  proof  or  demonstra- 
tion of  the  pope's  infallibility  evidently  recoils  against 
those  who  use  it,  and  utterly  oversets  what  it  was 
employed  to  support.  But  they  all  acknowledged  that 
letter  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  And 
so  they  would  the  letter  of  any  other  bishop,  had  they 
found  it,  upon  examination,  as  they  did  this,  asrreeing 
with  the  decisions  of  the  other  three  oecumenical 
councils,  and  the  letters  of  Cyril,  which  were  now 
become  the  only  standard  of  the  orthodox  faith,  the 
pope's  infallibility  being  yet  unknown,  and  the  holy 
Scriptures  quite  out  of  date. 

(a)  Concil.  ibid   p.  370.  493. 

(i)  Concil.  ibid.  p.  408. 
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The  conduct  of  the  commissioners  a  proof  of  the  imperial  supremacy.     They  exert  great  authority,  even  in 
matters  of  faith.    The  acquiescence  of  the  commissioners  on  some  occasions  not  to  be  easily  accounted  for. 


As  for  the  acquiescence  of  the  imperial 
commissioners,  on  which  great  stress  is  laid 
by  the  advocates  for  the  papal  supremacy ; 
they  suffered,  it  is  true,  the  legates,  on  some 
occasions,  to  take  great  authority  upon  them, 
especially  in  the  proceedings  against  Dios- 
corus,  whom  they  knew  to  be  extremely  ob- 
noxious to  Pulcheria,  and,  by  her  means,  to 
the  emperor.  But,  upon  the  whole,  they  acted 
like  men  fully  satistied,  that  the  supremacy 
was  not  lodged  in  the  pope,  who  was  repre- 
sented by  the  legates,  but  in  the  emperor, 
whom  they  represented.  They  sat  in  the  first 
place,  and  are  always  named  the  first;  they 
proposed  what  tiiey  thought  fit  to  be  discus- 
sed ;  stopped  what  they  did  not  think  proper 
to  be  moved ;  maintained  order  and  decency  ; 
and,  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  the  bishops 
began  to  be  very  obstreperous,  calling  one 
another  heretics,  blasphemers,  assassins,  ene- 
mies to  God,  and  his  church,  they  reproved 
them  with  great  authority,  put  them  in  mind 
of  their  rank  and  character,  gravely  reproached 
them  with  their  indecent  behavior,  as  more 
becoming  the  tumultuous  rabble,  than  such 
an  assembly  of  venerable  bishops,  and  let 
them  know,  that  neither  party  should  reap 
any  advantage  from  noise  and  clamor.'  It 
was  by  them,  after  they  had  heard  the  oppo- 
site parties,  that  most  matters  were  finally  de- 
cided, the  whole  synod  approving  their  deci- 
sions, and  often  crying  out,  with  one  voice, 
"  your  judgment  is  right ;  Christ  has  decided 
the  case;  God  judges  by  you."^  To  them, 
and  not  to  the  legates,  the  bishops  applied  for 
what  they  thought  proper,  or  for  what  they 
wanted  to  be  done,  openly  acknowledging,  by 
the  terms  they  used  on  such  occasions,  the 
supreme  authority  to  be  lodged  in  the  person 
who  was  represented  by  them.  Thus  Euse- 
bius  of  Dorylffium,  addressing  himself  to 
them,  begged  they  would  "command"  his 
petition  to  be  read  ;^  and  Aiticus  of  Nicopolis, 
that  they  would  interpose  their  authority,  and 
"  command  "  the  council  to  be  adjourned  for 
a  few  days  :*  nay,  they  were  constantly  ad- 
dressed, in  the  same  style,  by  the  legates 
themselves;  "  if  your  authority  commands, 
if  your  greatness  commands,"  were  the  terms 
they  used.^ 

They  bore  a  great  sway,  perhaps  too  great 
a  sway,  even  in  matters  of  faith.  For  they 
not  only  insisted  on  a  new  creed  or  symbol 
being  drawn  up,  in  opposition  to  the  legates, 
and  the  whole  council,  pleading  a  decree  of 
the  first  council  of  Ephesus  against  any  new 
symbols;  but  rejected  one,  which,  after  seve- 
ral days  consultation,  they  had  all  agreed  to, 
a  very  small  number  excepted.  This  occa- 
sioned a  warm  contest  between  them  and  the 
bishops;  the  latter  pretending  their  symbol 
to  have  been  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (and 
[ill 
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so  it  was,  if  we  suppose  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
be  always  on  the  side  of  the  majority),  and 
the  latter  declaring,  that  no  symbol  should 
pass,  to  which  they  did  not  all  agree  to  a 
man.  In  the  end  the  commissioners  pre- 
vailed; the  first  symbol  was  rejected,  and  a 
new  one  drawn  up  in  its  room,  that  which  is 
still  extant  in  the  acts  of  the  council,  and  of 
which  I  have  spoken  above.  To  the  new 
symbol,  or  as  they  styled  it,  decree  of  faith, 
every  bishop  there  present  readily  agreed;  for 
it  was  industriously  conceived  in  such  terms 
as  could  give  offence  to  neither  party,  the 
main  point  in  view,  with  respect  to  the  com- 
missioners, being  to  make  the  bishops  agree 
among  themselves,  no  matter  in  what,  and  by 
that  means  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  the 
church  and  the  state.  The  bishops  were  all 
for  signing  the  last  decree,  as  soon  as  it  was 
drawn  up ;  but  the  commissioners,  rising  up, 
put  an  end  to  that  session,  saying,  that  before 
it  was  signed,  it  must  be  shown  to  the  em- 
peror;' which  was  modestly  declaring,  that 
they  would  not  suffer  it  to  pass  till  it  was 
approved  by  the  emperor.  From  what  I  have 
said  it  is  manifest,  that  the  imperial  commis- 
sioners acted  in  this,  and  so  they  did  in  all 
other  councils,  as  if  the  supreme  authority 
were  lodged  in  the  emperor;  that  the  autho- 
rity they  exerted  was  not  disputed,  but  openly 
acknowledged,  and  readily  submitted  to,  at 
least  in  matters  not  immediately  relating  to 
the  faith,  by  all  the  bishops,  even  by  the 
legates  themselves,  and  consequently  that  the 
papal  supremacy  was,  at  that  time,  as  little 
known  to  the  legates,  as  it  was  to  the  other 
bishops,  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  au- 
thority of  the  commissioners  indeed  was  dis- 
puted in  matters  of  faith ;  and  in  matters  of 
faith  neither  the  emperors,  nor  their  commis- 
sioners ought  to  have  interposed  :  but  never- 
theless they  did  interpose;  and,  abusing  their 
authority,  or  supremacy,  as  we  may  call  it, 
obliged  the  bishops,  as  the  popes  have  done 
in  latter  councils,  to  define  and  establish  such 
doctrines  as  were  found  to  suit  their  own  in- 
terest the  best:  insomuch  that  were  the  many 
perplexing  and  intricate  creeds,  now  held  by 
the  church  of  Rome,  carefully  garbled  ;  were 
the  articles  only  of  the  Christian  religion  re- 
tained, and  those  of  the  imperial  and  papal 
rejected,  Christianity  would,  by  that  means, 
be  restored,  even  in  that  church,  to  its  original 
and  primitive  purity. 

But  if  the  supreme  authority  was  lodged  in 
the  emperor,  say  they  who  stand  up  in  de- 
fence of  the  papal  supremacy,  what  could 
restrain  the  imperial  commissioners  from 
checking  the  legates,  when  they  produced 
commands  from  the  most  holy  archbishop  of 
Rome,  and  letting  them  know,  that  the  em- 
peror alone  had  a  right  to  command  1  Why 
did  they  not  interpose  their  authority  in  vin- 
dication of  the  rights  of  their  master,  when 
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the  legates  frankly  advanced,  that  no  council 
could  be  lawfully  assembled  without  the 
consent  of  the  apostolic  see  ?  which  had  been 
an  open  invasion  of  those  rights,  if  the  su- 
preme authority  had  been  vested  in  the  em- 
peror. To  what  the  tame  behavior  of  the 
commissioners  on  these  occasions  may  be 
ascribed,  is  not  easy  to  determine  ;  but  that  it 
was  not  owing  to  their  acknowledging  the 
papal  supremacy,  is  manifest  from  what  I 
have  said ;  and  to  what  else  it  might  have 
been  owing,  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose 
to  inquire.  Perhaps  the  commands,  which 
the  legates  produced  from  Leo,  were  under- 
stood both  by  the  imperial  commissioners,  and 
the  members  of  the  council,  as  only  regarding 
the  legates  themselves  ;  so  that  in  what  terms 
soever  they  expressed  themselves,  they  were 
thought  to  mean  no  more,  than  that  they 
were  -commanded  by  Leo  to  withdraw  from 
the  council,  if  Dioscorus  was  suffered  to  sit  in 
it  as  a  judge.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  Leo 
himself  meant  no  more ;  for  his  instructions 
to  the  legates,  with  respect  to  this  point,  were 
thus  worded  :  "  You  must  not  suffer  Diosco- 
rus to  appear  in  the  council,  under  any  other 
character  but  that  of  a  person  accused :  if  he 
presumes  to  sit  in  it  as  a  judge,  you  must 
cause  him  to  be  driven  out,  or  quit  the  council 
yourselves."'  Leo  therefore  did  not  command, 
nor  pretend  to  command  the  council ;  and,  so 
long  as  he  did  not,  it  matters  little  whether 
his  legates  did  or  not.  As  to  the  silence  of 
the  commissioners,  when  the  legates  roundly 
asserted,  that  it  had  never  been  thought  law- 
ful to  assemble  a  council  without  the  consent 
of  the  apostolic  see ;  that  it  had  never  been 
done;  it  is  indeed  very  surprising;  and  I  will 
not  take  upon  me  to  account  for  it,  but  only 
observe,  that  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have 
been  owing  to  their  not  questioning  the  truth 
of  what  was  advanced  by  the  legates,  as  the 
Roman  catholic  writers  pretend,  without  ar- 
raigning all  the  chief  officers  of  the  empire 
of  the  grossest  ignorance,  an  ignorance  far 
more  unaccountable  than  their  silence  itself. 
For  nothing  is  better  attested  in  history,  no- 
thing more  certainly  known,  than  that  several 
councils  had  been  held  before  that  time, 
without  either  the  consent  or  the  knowledge 
of  the  apostolic  see :  and  whoever  peruses 
the  acts  of  the  present  council  will  find  some 
of  the  commissioners  to  have  been  better 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  history,  but 
the  canons  of  the  church,  than  most  of  the 
bishops. 

But  the  name  of  Leo,  says  Bellarmine,^ 
is  placed  before  that  of  the  council,  in  the 
many  petitions  and  memorials  presented  to 
that  great  assembly.  And  so  is  the  name  of 
the  first  or  chief  member  of  a  society  before 
the  name  of  the  society  itself.  And  are  we 
to  conclude  from  thence  the  first  or  chief 
member  of  a  society  to  be  above  the  whole 

»  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  93. 
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society  1  Leo  was  the  first  and  chief  member 
of  that  assembly,  or  council,  as  presiding  at 
it,  under  the  imperial  commissioners ;  and  it 
was  on  that  consideration  alone  that  his  name 
was  placed,  in  some  petitions  and  memorials, 
before  that  of  the  council.  Had  he  been  above 
the  council,  that  is,  had  his  authority  been 
greater  than  the  authority  of  the  whole  coun- 
cil, for  that  the  Roman  catholic  writers  mean 
by  his  being  above  the  council),  the  bishops 
had  been  but  his  counsellors,  and  consequently 
there  had  been  no  occasion  to  name  the  council 
at  all.  It  must  be  observed,  that  most  of  the 
memorials  and  petitions,  presented  to  the 
council,  were  addressed  either  to  the  emperor, 
or  to  the  commissioners,  and  such  only  to 
Leo  and  the  council,  as  contained  complaints 
against  Dioscorus ;  the  commissioners  having, 
by  the  emperor's  orders,  absented  themselves 
from  the  session,  in  which  the  cause  of  that 
prelate  was  heard,  and  he  condemned.'  It 
was  therefore  to  Leo,  only  in  their  absence, 
and  as  supplying  their  room,  that  the  above- 
mentioned  petitions  were  addressed.  As  for 
the  titles  of  "  the  most  holy,  the  most  blessed, 
and  universal  patriarch,  the  two  first  were 
common  to  all  bishops,  especially  to  the  me- 
tropolitans ;  and  the  latter  began,  about  this 
time,  to  be  given  to  the  three  great  patriarchs, 
probably  in  regard  of  the  great  extent  of  their 
jurisdiction.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  writes, 
in  one  of  his  letters,^  that  the  title  of  oecu- 
menical bishop  was  offered  to  Leo  by  the 
present  council.  But  he  was  certainly  mis- 
taken, and  seems  not  to  have  distinguished 
what  was  done  in  the  council,  from  what  was 
done  by  the  council.  In  the  council  indeed, 
when  the  commissioners  were  absent,  the 
petitions  against  Dioscorus  were  presented  to 
the  legates  of  Leo,  with  this  address,  "To 
the  oecumenical  archbishop  of  the  holy  city  of 
Rome ;"  but  the  council  itself  gave  him  no 
such  title. 

As  to  the  expressions  of  the  council,  styl- 
ing themselves,  in  their  letter  to  Leo,  the 
members,  and  him  their  head ;  he  was,  no 
doubt,  their  head,  and  they  were  the  members, 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  person,  who  presides 
at  any  society  or  assembly,  is  said  to  be  the 
head,  or  at  the  head,  of  such  a  society  or 
assembly ;  and  the  rest  are  styled  the  mem- 
bers. The  bishops,  in  calling  him  their 
head,  and  themselves  the  members,  spoke 
only  with  respect  to  the  present  council,  as 
is  manifest  from  the  context.  But  Bellar- 
mine  supposes  them  to  have  acknowledged 
him  for  the  head  of  the  whole  church;  and 
it  is  upon  that  false  supposition  that  he  grounds 
his  doctrine ;  a  doctrine  which  we  shall  here- 
after see  condemned,  in  express  terms,  by  two 
oecumenical  councils  ;  namely,  those  of  Con- 
stance and  Basil,'  though  both  held  in  the 
times  when  the  papal  power  had  attained  to 


'  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  387.     Evag.  1.  2.  c.  18. 

a  Greg.  1.  4.  ep.  32. 

'  Concil.  Const.  8es8.  4.  et  Basil.  Bess.  33.  38. 
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The  fathers  of  the  council  act  as  if  they  thought  themselves  superior  to  the  pope.  Leo  himself  implicitly  owna 
the  authority  of  an  oecumenical  council  to  be  greater  than  his.  Italy  ravaged  by  the  Ilunns,  under  Attila. 
Leo  sent  with  two  others  to  treat  with  him. 


its  full  height;  "  it  being-  better,"  as  had  been 
defined  betbre  by  the  council  of  Tours,  "that 
such  a  head,  when  infected,  should  be  cut  oif, 
than  that  it  should  be  suffered  to  communicate 
the  infection  to  the  other  members."'  But, 
not  to  depart  from  the  present  council,  the 
fathers  who  composed  it,  notwithstanding 
their  styling  themselves  the  members,  and 
Leo  the  head  ;  notwithstanding  the  extraordi- 
nary deference  they  seemed  to  pay  both  to  him 
and  to  his  legates;  showed  very  plainly, 
v.'hen  other  matters  were  settled  to  their  satis- 
faction, that  such  an  uncommon  deference 
and  regard  did  not  proceed  from  their  looking 
upon  Leo,  as  in  any  respect  superior  to  them- 
selves ;  but  rather  that  they  looked  upon 
themselves  as  superior  to  him.  For,  resuming 
at  last,  and  exerting  the  spirit  that  became 
them,  they  passed  a  decree,  as  I  have  related 
above,  highly  displeasing  to  the  legates,  and 
which  they  well  knew  would  be  no  less  dis- 
pleasing to  Leo  himself,  without  suffering 
themselves  to  be  diverted  from  it  either  by 
the  warm  opposition  it  met  with  from  them, 
or  the  more  violent  opposition  they  foresaw  it 
would  meet  with  from  him.  And  it  is  observ- 
able, that  Leo,  in  combating  that  decree,  did 
not  find  fault  with  it,  or  pretend  it  to  be  null, 
because  it  was  made  against  his  sovereign 
will,  which  he  would  not  have  failed  to  do, 
■had  he  been  apprised  of  his  supremacy;  but 
alleged  such  reasons  against  it,  as  might  have 
been  used  by  any  other  factious  and  arrogant 
bishop,  who  had  been  prompted  by  some  par- 
ticular motive,  or  humor  of  his  own,  to  stand 
out  against  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  and 
thwart,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  their  determina- 
tions. But  if  Leo,  say  they,  had  not  been 
well  apprised  of  his  supremacy,  he  had  never 
opposed  a  decree  which  had  been  passed  and 
signed  by  all  the  fathers  of  the  council,  to  a 
man.  Tiie  argument  evidently  recoils  against 
-them ;  for  if,  from  his  standing  out  against 
the  whole  council,  we  may  conclude  him  to 
have  been  well  apprised  of  his  supremacy, 
we  may  well  conclude  the  whole  council, 
from  their  standing  out  against  him,  to  have 
been  utterly  unapprised  of  it;  so  that  all  our 
adversaries  can  gain  by  this  way  of  arguing, 
is,  that  Leo,  and  Leo  alone,  was  apprised  of 
his  supremacy ;  that  he  was  indeed  above  the 
council,  in  his  own  opinion  ;  but  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  every  body  else,  the  council  was 
above  him.  But,  after  all,  Leo,  however  con- 
ceited of  his  own  dignity,  and  the  authority 
of  his  see,  was  nevertheless  so  far  from  carry- 
ing his  ambition  to  such  an  extravagant 
height,  as  to  conceive  himself  to  be  above  all 
councils,  that  is,  to  be  the  sole,  absolute, 
and  incontrollable  monarch  of  the  church,  that 
he  often  acknowledges,  as  I  have  observed 
above,  the  canons  of  Nice  to  be  of  an  eternal 
■and  inviolable  authority  with  respect  to  all, 
to  be  with  respect  to  ail  equally  binding. 
»  Concil.  Turon.  Sess.  13. 


And  was  not  this  acknowledging  the  authority 
of  one,  and  consequently  of  every  other  oecu- 
menical council,  lawfully  assembled,  to  be 
greater  than  his  own  1  I  need  not  say,  that, 
by  owning  the  authority  of  a  council  to  be 
greater  than  his,  he  owned  the  council  to  be 
above  him.  And  now  that  I  have  made  it 
undeniably  appear,  by  examining  more  nar- 
rowly into  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  any- 
ways concerned  in  the  present  council,  (which 
it  was  not  the  business  of  the  popish  writers 
to  do),  that  the  papal  supremacy  was,  at  this 
time,  utterly  unknown,  not  only  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  but  to  the  pope  himself,  notwith- 
standing the  authority  assumed  by  his  legates, 
I  shall  resume  the  thread  of  the  history,  not 
doubting  but  the  importance  of  the  subject  will 
sufficiently  atone  for  the  length  of  the  digression. 
The  following  year,  452,  Leo  had  occasion 
to  employ  his  talents  more  usefully,  and  with 
better  success.  Attila,  the  famous  king  of  the 
Hunns,  commonly  styled  Flagellum  Dei,  or  the 
scourge  of  God,  being  driven  outof  Gaul, broke 
unexpectedly  into  Italy;  and,  having  made 
himself  master  of  several  cities,  and  among  the 
rest,of  Aquileia,  Pavia,  and  Milan  itself,  at  that 
time  the  usual  seat  of  the  emperors  of  the  west, 
bent  his  march  straight  to  Rome,  hoping  to 
enrich  himself  with  the  spoils  of  that  wealthy 
metropolis.  As  the  city  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  stand  a  siege  ;  as  the  emperor  Va- 
lentinian  III.  not  daring  to  face  so  formidable 
an  enemy  in  the  field,  had  shut  himself  up  in 
Ravenna,  and  the  Roman  general  Aetius,  who 
but  the  year  before  had  obliged  the  Hunns  to 
abandon  Gaul,  betrayed  now  no  less  fear  than 
the  rest ;  the  Romans  expected  daily  to  see 
Attila,  and  his  numberless  army  at  their  gates. 
In  this  deplorable  situation  of  affairs,  the  only 
means  that  occurred  to  the  emperor  and  liis 
council,  of  saving  Rome,  and  delivering  the 
Roman  people  from  slaughter  and  bondage, 
was  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  conqueror, 
and  by  the  best  peace  they  could  obtain,  put 
an  end  to  so  destructive  a  war.  Accordingly 
it  was  determined  that  a  solemn  embassy 
should  be  sent  to  Attila,  with  such  proposals 
as  might  be  acceptable  both  to  hiin  and  his 
army.  On  this  occasion  the  Romans,  remem- 
bering how  successful  the  eloquence  of  their 
bishop,  and  his  address  in  negotiations,  had 
formerly  proved,  prevailed  upon  him  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  present  embassy. 
With  him  were  joined  Albienus,  and  Trige- 
cius,  both  men  of  the  first  rank,  of  long  ex- 
perience in  negotiations,  and  known  abilities. 
The  three  embassadors  immediately  set  out, 
with  a  grand  and  numerous  retinue,  for  the 
enemy's  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Minzo,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mantua ;  and  were  re- 
ceived, on  their  arrival,  by  the  king  of  the 
Hunns,  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of 
kindness  and  joy.'  The  reception  they  met 
with  is  commonly  ascribed,  by  the  ecclesias- 

'  Jornand.  rer.  Goth.  c.  42 — 49. 
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A  treaty  concluded  between  Atlila  and  Vulentinjan.  The  success  of  this  negotiation  ascribed,  but  not  owing, 
to  a  miracle.  Nor  to  the  eloquence  of  Loo,  or  his  majestic  appearance.  But  to  the  bad  situation  of  Attila's 
affiiirs.  The  monks  of  Egypt  and  Patesline  declare  against  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  Headed  by  one 
Theodosius. 


tical  writers,  to  the  fame  of  Leo's  extraordi- 
nary sanctity,  which  had  reached  the  cainp 
before  them.  However  that  be,  the  terms 
they  proposed  were  readily  agreed  to  by 
Atdla;  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  soon  con- 
cluded between  him  and  Valentinian;  in  vir- 
tue of  which  he  immediately  commanded  his 
troops  to  forbear  all  hostilities  ;  and  soon  after 
leaving  Italy,  repassed  the  Alps,  and  even  re- 
tired beyond  the  Danube.' 

The  success  of  this  negotiation  is  common- 
ly ascribed  to  a  miracle ;  for  it  is  said,  that, 
while  Leo  was  haranguing  Attila,  one  or  two 
men,  of  a  majesty  more  than  human,  supposed 
to  have  been  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  appeared 
standing  by  him,  threatening  the  barbarian 
with  drawn  swords  pointed  at  his  breast,  if  he 
did  not  grant  all  that  Leo  required  of  him. 
This  account  has  been  adopted  by  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  allowed  a  place  in  the  Roman 
breviary,  a  book  of  great  authority,  as  having 
been  declared  by  the  bulls  of  several  popes, 
to  contain  nothing  but  what  is  vouched  by  the 
best  historians.  However,  as  no  mention  is 
made,  nor  so  much  as  a  distant  hint  given  of 
this  miraculous  apparition,  either  by  Leo  him- 
self, his  secretary  Prosper,  or  any  other  con- 
temporary writer,  in  the  accounts  they  have 
transmitted  to  us  of  the  present  embassy,  and 
the  circumstances  attending  it,  some  among 
the  Roman  catholics  themselves,  though  zeal- 
ous sticklers  for  other  miracles,  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  question  this ;  and  Francis  de 
Harley,  archbishop  of  Paris,  even  caused  it  to 
be  struck  out  of  all  the  breviaries  that  were 
used  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  But 
it  is  still  retained  in  the  Roman  breviary, 
the  popes  being  sensible,  that,  should  they 
encourage  such  inquiries,  and  part  with  one 
miracle,  they  would  be  soon  obliged  to  part 
with  all.* 

Prosper,  and,  after  him,  most  of  the  histo- 
rians who  flourished  at  that  time,  or  soon  after, 
will  have  the  unexpected  success  of  the  pre- 
sent negotiation  to  have  been  entirely  owing 
to  the  eloquence,  and  majestic  appearance  of 
Leo,  which  at  the  same  time  softened  and 
awed  the  barbarian  into  a  compliance  with 


'  Idem  ibid,  et  prosp.  chron.  ad  ann.  452. 

*  For  this  miraculous  apparition  Baronius  quotes 
the  author  of  the  Historia  Miscella.(a)  He  might  as 
well  have  quoted  the  famous  Raphael,  since  the  sup- 
posed apparition  of  the  two  apostles  to  Attila,  and  the 
officers  of  his  army,  is  deservedly  reputed  the  most 
wondrous  performance  of  that  inimitable  artist.  For 
the  author  of  the  Historia  Miscella  flourished,  accord- 
in?  to  Baronius  himself,  as  late  as  the  eijrhth  century. 
And  what  regard  can  the  testimony  of  so  late  a  writer 
deserve  with  respect  to  a  transaction,  not  mentioned 
by  any  of  the  contemporary  historians,  who  would 
not.  and  indeed  could  not,  without  an  unpardonable 
omission,  have  passed  it  over  in  silence,  had  it  been 
true  t  Besides,  Baronius  could  not  but  know,  that  the 
miraculous  apparition  is  to  be  met  with  in  one  edition 
only  of  the  history  he  quotes,  namely,  in  that  of  Gru- 
ter,  which  was  printed  from  the  only  manuscript  copy, 
that  contained  this  account,  and  with  it  many  others 
unquestionably  fabulous.  This  the  annalist  well  knew; 
but  it  was  not  his  business  to  own  it. 

(a)  Bar.  ad  ann.  452.  n.  57—59. 


every  thing  Leo  could  wish  or  require  of  him. 
But  Attila,  according  to  the  character  those 
very  writers  give  him,  was  by  no  means  a  man 
to  be  so  easily  softened  or  awed  ;  and  therefore 
I  cannot  think  so  highly  of  Leo's  eloquence, 
and  the  majesty  of  his  appearance,  as  to  be- 
lieve the  victorious  king  of  the  Hunns  would 
have  yielded  to  either,  had  he  not  been  per- 
suaded, that  it  was  his  interest  to  yield.  And 
that  it  was  his  true  interest,  may  be  easily 
shown.  His  army  was  at  this  very  time  in 
the  greatest  distress  for  want  of  provisions  ;  a 
contagious  distemper  raged  in  his  camp  ;  a 
chosen  body  of  troops,  sent  by  Marcian  out 
of  the  east,  was  in  full  march  to  join  those 
which  Valentinian  had  ordered  to  assemble  in 
Italy ;  and  another  body,  sent  likewise  by 
Marcian,  having  broken  into  the  country  of 
the  Hunns,  committed  there  dreadful  ravages 
without  restraint  or  control ;  insomuch  that, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors,  Attila, 
was  in  suspense  whether  he  should  pursue 
his  march  to  Rome,  or  abandon  Italy,  and  re- 
turn home.'  And  in  these  circumstances  there 
was  no  occasion  either  for  a  miracle,  or  an 
extraordinary  eloquence,  to  incline  him  to  the 
latter  ;  especially  as  the  conditions  oflered  him 
were  such  as  he  ought  not,  in  prudence,  to 
have  rejected,  had  his  affairs  been  in  a  much 
better  situation  than  they  really  were ;  for  one 
of  the  conditions  was,  that  an  annual  pension 
should  be  paid  him  by  the  emperor ;-  and  he 
had,  but  five  years  before,  required  very  little 
more  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  to  grant  him 
a  peace,  though  he  had  made  himself  master 
of  seventy  towns,  and  defeated  the  imperial 
troops  in  two  pitched  battles.^  The  eloquence 
of  Leo  therefore  was  not  so  triumphant  on  this 
occasion,  as  Prosper  would  make  us  believe 
that  it  was. 

[Year  of  Christ,  453.]  The  following  5-ear 
Leo  found,  in  the  monks  of  Egypt  and  Palaes- 
tine,  a  more  outrageous  and  stubborn  enemy 
to  contend  with,  than  he  had  done  in  Atlila 
and  his  Hunns.  For  those  monks,  a  most 
riotous  and  turbulent  race,  persuaded  that  the 
fathers  of  Chalcedon  had  betrayed  the  faith, 
and  established  a  doctrine  repugnant  to  that 
of  Nice,  began,  as  soon  as  the  council  broke 
up,  to  assemble  in  great  numbers,  and,  out  of 
the  abundance  of  their  zeal  for  what  they 
thought  the  orthodox  faith,  to  threaten  with 
death  and  destruction  all  who  should  refuse 
to  anathematize  the  council,  its  symbol,  and 
the  letter  of  Leo.  They  were  headed  by  one 
of  their  own  profession  named  Theodosius,  a 
man  of  restless  spirit,  and  who  had  been  very 
troublesome  to  the  prefects  of  Egypt,  till  he 
was,  in  some  degree  tamed  by  Dioscorus,  bi- 
shop of  Alexandria,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  at 
length  above.  For,  having  one  day  dropped 
some  words  that  seemed  to  reflect  on  the  con- 

'  Jornand.  rer.  Goth.  c.  41 — 49. 

2  Idem  ibid. 

'  Jornand.  reg.  c.  44.  Prise,  p.  51 — 53. 
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The  monks  make  themselves  masters  of  Jerusalem.  Their  cruelties  there.  Juvenalis,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
makes  his  escape,  and  Theodosius  ordained  in  his  room.  Another  bishop,  and  several  others,  massacred  in 
Jerusalem.  And  in  the  other  cities  of  Palrestine.  Leo  writes  to  the  monks.  The  disturbances  quieted  by 
the  emperor.     G'enseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  solicited  by  the  empress  Eudoxia  to  invade  Italy. 

duct  ol"  that  haughty  and  passionate  prelate,  I  in  history.     In  some  cities  the  bishops  were 


he  was  by  his  order  immediately  seized, 
whipped  till  he  was  ready  to  expire,  and  in 
that  condition  put  upon  a  camel,  and  carried, 
as  a  public  malefactor,  through  the  chief 
streets  of  Alexandria,  exposed  to  the  outrages 
of  the  insulting  rabble.  However,  as  he  was 
still  in  great  credit  with  the  friends  of  Eu- 
tyches,  he  no  sooner  declared  against  the  coun- 
cil that  had  condemned  him,  than  he  saw  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  of  monks 
and  anchorites,  who  were  soon  joined  by  all 
the  outlaws,  thieves,  and  robbers  in  those 
parts.  With  this  army  he  advanced  to  Jeru- 
salem, made  himself  master  of  that  city,  and, 
having  reinforced  his  army  there  from  the 
public  jails,  he  abandoned  to  their  fury  all 
whom  he  thought  less  orthodox  than  himself. 
The  monks  and  their  auxiliaries,  being  thus 
let  loose,  the  city  was  soon  turned  into  a 
scene  of  blood  and  slaucfhter ;  several  per- 
sons, venerable  for  their  piety,  were  cruelly 
massacred,  their  houses  were  plundered,  and 
set  on  fire  ;  and  none  were  spared,  who  had 
the  courage  to  own  two  natures  in  Christ, 
that  is,  who  adored,  with  Nestorius,  two 
Christs,  two  Sons,  and  two  persons ;  for  thus 
was  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  interpreted 
by  Theodosius,  and  the  monks  his  divines. 
They  spared  no  pains  to  gain  over  Juvenalis, 
bishop  of  the  place  ;  but  as  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  anathematize  the  decree, 
which  he  had  signed  a  little  before  at  Chalce- 
don,  they  deposed  him,  and  caused  their  lea- 
der Theodosius  to  be  ordained  in  his  room ; 
who  was  no  sooner  installed,  than  he  gave 
private  orders  to  some  of  his  followers  to  des- 
patch Juvenalis,  being  sensible  that,  so  long 
as  he  lived,  he  would  be  ever  attempting  to 
recover  his  see.  But  that  prelate  having 
made  his  escape,  the  assassins,  not  finding 
him,  fell  upon  Severianus,  bishop  of  Scytho- 
polis,  and,  upon  his  refusing  to  acknowledge 
but  one  nature  in  Christ,  they  massacred 
him,  and  all  who  were  with  him.  And  he  is 
now  honored  as  a  martyr  by  the  church  of 
Rome.  Many  others  underwent  the  same 
fate,  and  among  the  rest  the  deacon  Athana- 
sius,  a  man  famed  for  his  sanctity.  He  ven- 
tured one  day  to  reproach  the  new  bishop  with 
his  cruelty  ;  which  so  provoked  him,  that  he 
immediately  caused  the  deacon  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  his  body  to  be  dragged,  in  a  kind 
of  triumph,  through  the  chief  streets  of  the 
city,  and  then  to  be  thrown  to  the  dogs.  The 
monks  were  charged  by  the  emperor  Marcian 
with  tliis  uncommon  piece  of  barbarity.  From 
Jerusalem  Theodosius  sent  large  detachments 
of  his  monks  and  assasins  into  the  other  cities 
of  Palaestine,  with  an  unlimited  commission 
to  extirpate,  murder,  and  destroy  all,  espe- 
cially the  bishops,  who  should  refuse  to  ana- 
thematize the  doctrine  of  two  natures,  and  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.  This  commission  was 
executed  with  a  cruelty  hardly  to  be  matched 


the  first  who  joined  them  ;  and  where  they  of- 
fered to  withstand  them,  they  were  inhumanly 
murdered,  with  the  greater  part  of  their  cler- 
gy ;  and  those  who  had  murdered  them,  were 
appointed  in  their  room.  The  laity,  it  seems, 
met  with  no  better  quarter  than  the  clergy. 
For  Marcian  reproaches  tiie  monks  with  hav- 
ing insulted,  and  used  with  great  cruelty, 
even  some  women,  no  less  conspicuous  for 
their  birth  than  their  piety.'  These  are  the 
troubles  of  Pala?stine,  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  letters  of  Leo,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  left 
nothing  unattempted  to  bring  the  riotous 
monks  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  disturbances,  which  they  had  raised 
in  those  parts.  With  this  view  he  wrote  a 
great  many  letters,  and  among  the  rest  a  very 
long  one  to  the  monks  themselves,  wherein 
he  strives  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  Eutyches, 
condemned  at  Chalcedon,  to  be  a  no  less  dan- 
gerous heresy,  than  that  of  Nestorius  con- 
demned at  Ephesus.2  This  letter  made  no 
small  impression  on  some  of  the  monks,  who, 
thereupon,  abandoning  Theodosius,  returned 
to  their  monasteries.  But  it  was  by  the  im- 
perial authority,  or  rather  troops,  that  the  dis- 
turbances were  in  the  end  entirely  composed. 
For  Marcian,  being  informed  of  the  intrusion 
of  Theodosius,  and  the  excesses  committed 
by  him,  and  his  monks,  despatched  an  order 
to  count  Dorotheus,  governor  of  Palfestine, 
commanding  him  to  assemble,  without  delay, 
the  troops  quartered  in  that,  and  the  neighbor- 
ing provinces,  to  put  himself  at  their  head, 
and  to  treat  as  enemies  both  to  the  church  and 
empire,  all  whom  he  found  bearing  arms. 
This  order  was  no  sooner  known,  tlian  Theo- 
dosius, to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  Doro- 
theus, who  was  ordered  to  seize  him,  and  send 
him  well  guarded  to  Constantinople,  privately 
withdrew  from  Jerusalem  ;  and,  having,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  friends,  got  safe  out  of 
Palsestine,  took  sanctuary  among  his  brethren 
on  MountSinai.  Upon  theflight  of  theirleader, 
the  monks  soon  dispersed  ;  Juvenalis  returned 
to  his  see ;  and  by  his  means  the  province  was 
restored,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  its  former 
tranquillity.^ 

Leo  was,  for  some  time,  diverted  from. at- 
tending to  the  affairs  of  the  east  by  the  death 
of  Valentinian,  murdered  on  the  17th  of 
March,  455,  and  the  many  calaniities,  which 
that  event  produced  in  the  west.  For  Maxi- 
mus,  by  whom  Valentinian  was  murdered, 
not  only  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  em- 
peror in  his  room ;  but,  that  he  might  have 
some  title  to  the  imperial  crown,  obliged 
Eudoxia,  the  deceased  emperor's  widow,  to 
marry  him,  while  his  hands  were  yet  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  her  former  husband  and 
sovereign.     As   she   had   loved    Valentinian 


'  Rvae.  I.  2.  0.  .I.    Theoph.  rhrono'jraph.  p.  92.   Leo, 
ep.  97.  110.  Concil.  t,  4.  p.  8.51,  858.  M7S,  879. 
a  Leo,  ep.  86.        ^  Concil.  t.  1.  p.  879.  Eva^;r.  1. 2.  c.  5. 
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Geiiseiic  makes  himself  master  (if  Rome-  Leo  meets  him.  And  is  well  received.  But  cannot  restrain  him 
from  plundering  the  city,  and  even  the  churches.  He  returns  to  Africa  with  an  immense  booty.  The 
emperor  Ma.\inius  murdered. 


with  the  greatest  tenderness,  the  finding  her- 
self obliged  to  live  with  his  murderer,  pro- 
voked her  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  resolved 
at  all  events,  to  revenge  his  death,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  redeem  herself  from  a  situation, 
to  her,  of  all  others,  the  most  grievous  and 
painful.     With   this   view   she   resolved    to 
apply  to  the  famous  Genseric,  king  of  the 
Vandals  in  Africa,  who  she  well  knew  would 
be  glad  of  any  pretence,  and  would  neglect 
no  opportunity  of  invading  Italy,  and  distress- 
ing the  empire.     To  him  therefore  she  des- 
patched a  messenger  in  whom  she  could  con- 
fide, conjuring  him  to  come  and  rescue  her 
out  of  the  arms  of  a  tyrant,  who  had  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  her  husband,  and 
his  friend  :  for  Valentinian  had  concluded  a 
peace  with  Genseric  two  years  before,  and 
yielded  to  him  great  part  of  Africa.     As  the 
empress  assured   him,  that   he  would   meet 
with  no  opposition,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
promised  to  assist  him  to  the  utmost  of  her 
power,  he  put  to  sea  without  loss  of  time,  and 
steered  his  course   straight  to  Rome.     The 
sudden   and    unexpected    appearance   of    so 
numerous  a  fleet  struck  the  dastardly  Romans 
with  such  terror  and  dismay,  that,  instead  of 
putting  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
they  threw  open  their  gates  as  soon  as  the 
king  of  the  Vandals  appeared  before  them, 
and  surrendered  at  discretion.'     In  this  extre- 
mity Leo  did  not  abandon  his  flock  ;  but  with 
great  intrepidity  went  out  to  meet  the  enemy, 
as   they  approached    the  city.     But  as   the 
Romans  had  nothing  to  offer,  that  could,  in 
any   degree,   countervail   the   pillage   of    so 
wealthy  a  city;  and  Genseric  had  nothing  to 
fear;   he  was   not,  though   a  Christian,  so 
much  afl^ected  by  the  eloquence  of  Leo,  or 
awed  by  the  majesty  of  his  appearance,  as 
the  king  of  the  Hunns  is  said  to  have  been, 
though  a  heathen.     But  neither  did  his  media- 
tion prove  quite  ineffectual ;  for  the  king  of 
the  Vandals,  notwithstanding  his  attachment 
to  the  doctrine  of  Arius,  received  the  first  of 
the  catholic  bishops  with  all  the  respect  that 
was  due  to  his  rank  and  character ;  nay,  and 
was  so  far  affected  with  his  prayers  and  tears, 
as  to  grant  to  them  what  he  thought  it  would 
be  of  little  advantage  for  him  to  refuse.     He 
would  not  indeed  be  restrained,  though  Leo 
alleged  all  the  motives  that  could  be  alleged 
to  restrain  him,  from  pillaging  the  city,  the 
public  as  well  as  the  private   houses,  and 
even  the  churches;  or  from  carrying  the  inha- 
bitants into  captivity ;  but  promised,  and  ob- 
served his  promise  with  great  fidelity,  that 
the  city  should  not  be  set  on  fire ;   that  no 
blood  should  be  shed   where  no  opposition 
was  met  with  ;  and  that  none  should  be  tor- 
tured,   to   confess,  I   suppose,  what  wealth 
they  were  possessed  of,  and  where  it  lay  con- 


cealed.'     The  Vandals  entered  Rome  on  the 
15th  of  June,  455,  and  continued  there  till  the 
29th  of  the  same  month ;  during  which  time 
there  was  no  house,  no  church,  no   public 
building,  which   they  did  not  ransack,  and 
strip  of  all  their  wealth,  and  valuable  monu- 
ments.    When  nothing  was  left  which  they 
thought  worth  carrying  off,  they  put  the  im- 
mense treasure  they  had  amassed  on  board 
their  ships,  and,  re-embarking,  put  to  sea, 
with  a  booty  sufficient  to  enrich  all  Africa, 
and  with  as  many  captives  as  they  could  stow 
on  board  their  fleet.     Among  these  were  the 
empress  Eudoxia,  her  two  daughters  Eudocia 
and  Placidia,  Gaudentius,  the  son  of  the  Ro- 
man general  Aetius,  and  several  other  per- 
sons of  great  distinction.     As  for  the  usurper 
Maximus,  he  attempted  to  save  himself  by 
flight  as  soon  as  the  enemy's  fleet  appeared 
off  the  coast;   but  the  populace,  highly  in- 
censed against  him  for  thus  shamefully  aban- 
doning those  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  protect, 
fell  upon  him,  as  he  was  flying  with  some  of 
his  court,  put  him  to  death,  and  threw  his 
body  into  the  Tiber,  after  it  had  been  igno- 
miniously  dragged  through  the  chief  streets  of 
the  city,  and  lain  for  some  time  exposed  to 
the  insults  of  the  enraged  multitude.^     Gen- 
seric, whom  the  ecclesiastical  writers  paint 
as  an  inhuman  tyrant,  and  a  mere  barbarian, 
perhaps  to  be  thus  revenged  on  him  for  the 
sack  of  Rome,  treated  his  royal  captives  with 
the  greatest  respect,  and  entertained  them  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  their  high  rank,  till  the 
year  462,  wiien  he  sent  back  Eudoxia  with  her 
daughter  Placidia  to  the  emperor  Leo,  the 
successor  of  Marcian,  but  kept  Eudocia,  and 
married  her  to  Hunneric  his  eldest  son.''(*) 


«  Evas.  I.  2.  c.  7.  Procop.  Bell.  Vand.  I.  2.  c.  4.  Jorn. 
rer.  Goth.  c.  45.  Theop.  p.  93. 

Vol.  I.— 30 


'  Prosp.  chron.  p.  55. 

2  Procop.  Bell.  Vand.  1.  2.  c.  4.  Jornand.  rer.  Goth, 
c.  45. 

3  Theoph.  p.  93.     Procop.  ibid. 

(*)  Baronius,  upon  the  authority  of  Anastasius  and 
pope  Adrian  I.  supposes  Leo  to  have  prevailed  upon 
Genseric  to  spare  the  churches  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
and  the  Lateran.(a)  For,  in  the  edition  of  Anastasius, 
which  the  annalist  peru.sod,  it  is  said,  that  the  Van- 
dals did  not  carry  off  with  them  six  vessels  of  silver, 
each  weighing  one  hundred  pounds,  which  Constan- 
tine  had  presented  to  these  churches.  But  as  it  is 
said  in  the  same  place  of  that  edition,  that  Leo,  having 
caused  those  vessels  to  be  melted  down,  renewed, 
with  the  silver,  the  sacred  vessels  of  all  the  churches 
of  Rome;(fr)  for  which  purpose  surely  six  hundred 
pounds  weight  of  silver  could,  by  no  means,  be  suffi- 
cient, we  may  well  conclude  the  text  in  that  edition 
to  have  been  corrupted.  In  the  Louvre  edition  of 
Anastasius,  Leo  is  said  to  have  given  new  vessels  to 
the  churches,  in  the  room  of  those  that  were  melted 
down,  no  doubt  by  the  Vandals,  and  among  the  rest 
six,  each  weighing  one  hundred  pounds,  in  lieu  of 
those  that  had  been  given  by  Constantine  :(<:)  so  that, 
according  to  the  Louvre  edition,  those  vessels  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  who  consecjueiUly 
nnjst  have  plundered  the  above-mentioned  churches. 
As  for  pope  Adrian,  he  only  says,  as  quoted  by  Ba- 
ronius, that  in  his  time  there  still  was  a  statue  of 
gold,  which  tilt!  emperor  Valentinian  had  given  to  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  :(rf)  and  so  Ihere  might,  though  the 
church  had  been  pilla?ed  ;  since  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  that  many  valuable  effects  were  removed  before 

(a)   Bar.  ad  ann.  455.  n.  13.         (b)   Bar.  ibid. 

(c)  Anas.  p.  27.  (.U)  Bar.  ibid. 
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Year  of  Christ  457.— Marcian  dies.  New  disturbances  raised  by  the  Eutychians,  with  Timotheus  vElutus  at 
their  head,  ^lurus  aspires  to  the  bishopric  of  Alexandria.  His  stratagem  to  gain  the  monies.  By  their 
means  is  ordained  bishop  of  Ale.xandria. 


These  troubles,  and  the  mischiefs  they  oc- 
casioned, seem  to  have  engrossed  Leo's  care 
and  attention,  so  as  to  leave  him  no  leisure  to 
write.  For,  from  the  13th  of  March  to  the 
present  year,  we  have  not  a  single  letter  of 
his  till  the  9th  of  June,  or,  as  some  will  Irave 
it,  till  the  11th  of  June,  457,  when  the  dis- 
turbances that  happened  in  Egypt,  obliged 
him  to  resume  his  correspondence  with  the 
east,  and  interpose  anew,  and  very  seasonably, 
in  the  affairs  of  those  churches. 

For  the  emperor  Marcian  dying  in  the  be- 
ginning of  that  year,  his  death  was  no  sooner 
known  in  Egypt,  than  the  Eutychians,  who 
were  very  numerous  there,  especially  in  Alex- 
andria, thinking  themselves  now  free  from  all 
restraint,  began  to  renew  their  efforts  against 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  which  the  deceased 
emperor  had  made  it  the  chief  business  of  his 
reign  to  defend  and  establish.  They  were 
stirred  up,  and  headed,  by  one  Timotheus, 
surnamed,  from  the  fierceness  of  his  nature, 
^Elurus,  that  is,  "the  cat,"'  a  name  famous 
in  the  annals  of  the  church.  He  was  ori- 
ginally a  monk ;  but,  being  raised  by  Dios- 
corus  to  the  priesthood,  he  adhered  to  that 
prelate,  after  he  was  condemned  and  deposed 
by  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  Proterus,  who 
was  chosen  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  the  room 
of  Dioscorus,  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to 
make  him  quit  the  party  he  had  embraced  ; 
but,  finding  him  unalterably  attached  to  the 
doctrine  as  well  as  the  person  of  the  con- 
demned bishop,  he  assembled  a  council  at 
Alexandria  in  452,  and  there  condemned  him, 
and  with  him  some  bishops  and  monks,  who, 
in  defiance  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  con- 
tinued still  to  acknowledge  Dioscorus  for 
lawful  bishop.  The  bishops,  thus  condemned, 
were,  by  Marcian,  driven  from  their  sees,  and 
sent  into  exile.-  ^Elurus  perhaps  was  ba- 
nished at  the  same  time,  at  least  he  was  no 
more  heard  of  till  the  present  year,  457,  when 
he  appeared  again  in  Egypt,  and,  with  his 
appearance,  put  an  end  to  the  tranquillity 
which  that  province  had  enjoyed  for  some 
years.  As  both  Dioscorus,  and  the  emperor, 
who  supported  the  election  of  Proterus,  were 
now  dead  ;  as  the  Alexandrians  were,  for  the 
most  part,  greatly  dissatisfied  with  their  bi- 
shop, and  of  all  people  the  most  fond  of  riots 
and  tumults,  as  the  historians  observe  on  this, 
and  on  many  other  occasions;  vElurus  did 
not  despair  of  being  able  to  improve  their 
present  disposition  into  an  open  revolt  from 

the  enemy  entered  the  city,  and  concealed  till  tliey 
withdrew.  But  whatever  Anastasius  or  Adrian  may 
have  written,  the  contemporary  writers  are  all  silent 
on  this  head.  And  who  can  believe,  that  if  Leo  had 
prevailed  upon  the  kin?  of  the  Vandals  to  spare  those 
three  churches,  the  richest  in  Rome,  Pro.sper  would 
have  passed  over  in  silence  such  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  force  of  his  eloquence'?  Prosper,  who  extolled 
it  so  much,  and  with  bo  little  reason,  on  occasion  of 
the  siiccess  that  attended  his  negotiations  on  the  banks 
of  the  Minzo. 

«  Eva?.  1.  2.  c.  8.     Concil.  p.  P08. 

3  Evag.  1.  2.  c.  8.    Concil.  p.  893—899. 


their  lawful  pastor,  and  to  raise  himself  to 
the  patriarchal  throne  in  his  room.  But  this 
he  well  knew  could  not  be  easily  accomplish- 
ed without  the  help  and  concurrence  of  the 
monks,  the  common  incendiaries  of  every  se- 
dition. In  order  therefore  to  gain  them,  and 
secure  them  to  his  interest,  he  used,  in  the 
darkest  nights,  to  go  round  their  cells,  clothed 
in  black,  that  he  might  not  be  seen  or  distin- 
guished ;  to  call  them  by  their  names;  and, 
when  they  answered,  to  tell  them,  with  a 
counterfeit  voice,  that  he  was  an  angel,  sent 
from  God,  to  command  them,  in  his  name,  to 
avoid  the  communion  of  Proterus  the  Nesto- 
rian,  and  place  the  pious  and  orthodox  Timo- 
theus in  his  room.'  The  monks  entertained 
not  the  least  suspicion  of  deceit  or  imposture 
(for  credulity  now  prevailed  in  the  highest 
degree,  especially  among  them,  as  appears 
from  their  legends  ;  and  miracles  were  forged 
and  believed  by  wholesale) ;  but  began  to 
look  upon  jElurus  as  appointed,  by  God  him- 
self, bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  upon  them- 
selves as  the  instruments  chosen  by  God  to 
bring  about  what  he  had  appointed.  They 
therefore  all  declared,  with  an  enthusiastic 
zeal,  for  this  darling  of  Heaven;  and,  re- 
pairing, by  his  direction,  to  Alexandria,  raised 
a  dreadful  tumult  there  ;  in  the  height  of 
which  .^lurus,  attended  by  his  monks,  and  a 
band  of  desperadoes,  whom  he  had  supplied 
with  arms,  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  great 
church,  and  caused  himself  to  be  ordained  by 
two  bishops,  who  had  both  been  formerly  de- 
posed. When  the  ceremony  was  over,  he 
took  possession  of  the  episcopal  throne,  and 
was  proclaimed,  with  the  repeated  huzzas 
of  the  monks,  and  the  rabble,  the  sole  lawful 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  metropolitan 
of  all  Egypt.2 

Proterus,  alarmed  at  so  bold  an  attempt, 
and  not  doubting  but  the  next  would  be  upon 
his  life,  during  which  the  episcopacy  of  the 
usurper  would  be  very  precarious,  thought 
himself  obliged  to  consult  his  own  safety; 
and  therefore,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  oppose 
force  to  force,  he  left  the  episcopal  palace,  and, 
flying  to  the  church  of  Quirinus,  took  sanc- 
tuary in  the  adjoining  baptistery  ;(*)  a  place, 


'  Theodor.  p.  552.  Evagr.  ibid.  Niceph.  Call.  1.  15. 
c.  If). 

2  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  893.  Evagr.  Niceph.  Theodor.  ubi. 
supra,  Liberat.  c.  15. 

(*)  Baptisteries  were  anciently  buildings  distinct  from 
the  church,  consistintf  of  a  porch,  where  the  catechu- 
mens renounced  Satan,  and  made  their  confessions  of 
faith;  and  an  inner  room  where  tlie  ceremony  of  bap- 
tism was  performed.  The  baptisteries  were  very  ca- 
pacious, because  the  stated  seasons  for  baptism  re- 
curring but  seldom,  great  multitudes  were  usually 
baptized  at  the  same  time.  We  sometimes  read  even 
of  councils  meeting  and  sitting  in  baptisteries. (a) 
Some  modern  writers  have  confounded  the  baptistery 
and  the  font,  which,  however,  were  anciently  very 
different  things  ;  the  baptistery  being  tlie  whole  l)uild- 
ing,  and  the  font  only  the  fountain  or  i)ool,  into  which 
persons  were  immersed  at  the  time  of  their  baptism. 
For  baptism  by  immersion  was  undoubtedly  the  apos- 
(n)  Vide  Du  Fresne  Comm.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  et 
Concil.  Chalced.  act.  1. 
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Proterus,  the  lawful  bishop,  murdered,  .^ilurus  excommunicates  Leo,  and  all  who  held  the  doctrine  of  Chal- 
cedon.'  Several  bishops  driven  from  theirsees.  .S;iurus  supported  byhis  friends  at  court.  The  Eutychians 
demand  a  new  council.     Leo  opposes  the  assembling  of  one. 


says  the  council,'  which  the  barbarians  re- 
vered, and  the  pagans  themselves,  though 
they  knew  not  why.  But  the  sacredness  of 
the  place  was  no  protection  against  the  am- 
bition of  jElurus,  or  the  rage  of  his  follow- 
ers; and  the  most  innocent  blood  was  spilt, 
to  use  the  expression  of  the  council,  where 
the  most  guilty  ought  to  have  been  spared. (*)  j 
The  lawful  bishop  being  thus  removed, , 
jElurus,  without  loss  of  time,  assembled  a  | 
council ;  and,  together  with  the  bishops  who 
composed  it,  (four  or  five  in  number,  who  had 
been  all  degraded  by  Proterus,  and  banished 
by  Marcian,)  anathematized  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  all  who  had  received  it; 
especially,  and  by  name,  Leo,  Anatolius,  and 
Basilius,  who  had  lately  succeeded  Maximus 
in  the  see  of  Antioch.  In  virtue  of  this  sen- 
tence,, pronounced  by  him,  and  his  mock 
council,  he  excommunicated,  deposed,  and, 
by  his  own  authority,  drove  from  their 
sees,  all  the  bishops  of  the  patriarchate  of 
Alexandria,  who  refused  to  sign  the  above- 
mentioned  anatliema,  and  abjure  the  faith  of 
Chalcedon,  the  impious  tenet,  as  he  styled  it, 
of  two  natures  in  Christ.  In  the  room  of 
those  whom  he  thus  drove  out,  he  took  care 
to  place  such  of  his  own  party,  as  had  distin- 
guished themselves  above  the  rest,  by  their 


tolical  practice,  and  was  never  dispensed  with  by  the 
church,  e.\cept  in  case  of  sickness,  or  when  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  for  immersion  could  not  be  procured. 
In  both  these  cases,  baptism  by  aspersion  or  sprinkling 
was  allowed,  but  in  no  other.  In  the  primitive  times 
there  were  no  baptisteries  ;  and  yet  baptism  was  ad- 
ministered even  then,  as  appears  from  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, (n)  and  Tertullian,(ft)  in  a  place  distinct  from  the 
church  ;  probably  in  any  place,  where  there  was  wa- 
ter ;  for,  in  those  days,  it  mattered  little,  as  we  learn 
from  Tertullian,(f)  whether  a  man  was  baptized  in 
the  sea,  or  in  a  lake,  in  a  river,  or  in  a  fountain,  in  the 
Jordan,  or  in  the  Tiber.  And  here  we  may  observe, 
by  the  way,  that  from  these  words,  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  many  superstitions,  and  idle  ceremonies,  now 
practised  by  the  church  of  Rome,  in  solemnly  exor- 
cising and  blessing  the  baptismal  water,  were  utterly 
unknown  in  those  early  times,  though  they  are  held 
by  that  church,  upon  the  authority  of  one  of  tliose  who 
have  often  misled  her,((/)  to  be  of  apostolic  institution. 
In  the  sixth  century  baptisteries  were  still  distinct 
buiUIinis  from  the  churches.  But  in  that  age  baptism 
began,  in  some  places,  to  be  administered  in  the  porch 
of  the  church,  and  not  long  after  it  was,  almost  every 
where,  performed  in  the  church  itself  (e)  I  know 
but  of  one  aiu  lent  baptistery  still  standing,  that  near 
St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome,  which  has  been  kept  up  to 
maintain  and  propagate  the  famous  fable,  that  Con- 
stantine  was  baptized  there  by  pope  Sylvester, 
(a)  Justin,  apol.  2. 

(h)  Terlull.  rie  llapt.  de  Coron.  mil.  c.  3. 
(f)  Tertull.  de  Bapt.  c.  4. 
(,/)  Hasil.  1.  de  Spir.  Sanct.  c.  27. 
(e)  Vide  Durant.  de  ritib.  Eccles.  1.  I.  c.  19.  n.  4. 
«  Concil.  ibid.  p.  894. 

(♦)  With  Proterus  were  murdered  in  the  same  place, 
six  of  his  ecclesiastics,  who  attended  him  in  his  flisht. 
Their  bodies  the  assassins  left  there;  but  that  of  Pro- 
terus tbey  conveyed,  in  a  kind  of  irium|)h,  to  a  place 
called  Tetrapylus,  where  they  bun'.'  it  up  on  a  gibbet  ; 
ami,  after  it  bad  been  some  time  exposed  there  to  the 
view  and  insults  of  the  inhuman  and  barbarous  rabble, 
they  drassed  it,  torn,  maneled,  and  disfi-.Mired  as  it 
was.  tbrouih  the  chief  streets  of  Alexandria,  and  then 
burnt  it,  and  dispersed  the  ashes,  to  deprive  their 
bishop  of  those  honors  that  were  not  denied  to  the 
greatest  criminals,  (n) 

{«)  Concil.  p.  899.  Evagr.  I.  2.  c.  8.  Liberat.  c.  15. 


attachment  to  his  interest,  and  their  zeal  for 
his  doctrine.'  Not  only  the  bishops,  but  the 
other  ecclesiastics,  and  even  the  laymen,  who 
had  the  courage  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  the 
faith  of  Chalcedon,  were  every  where  perse- 
cuted, as  declared  heretics,  and  obliged  either 
to  communicate  with  ^Elurus,  or  save  them- 
selves from  the  rage  of  his  partisans,  by  quit- 
ting their  churches  and  country.^ 

These  disturbances  afforded  a  large  field  to 
the  zeal  of  Leo ;  and  indeed  it  required  all 
his  zeal,  interest,  and  authority,  to  redress 
the  evils,  which  they  had  already  occasioned, 
and  to  prevent  the  far  greater  evils,  which  it 
was  justly  apprehended  they  might  occasion. 
For  though  the  crimes  committed  by  .^lurus 
were  notorious,  yet  he  was  not  only  screened 
by  the  friends  he  had  at  court,  from  the  pun- 
ishment they  deserved,  but  even  maintained 
in  possession  of  the  see,  to  which  he  had 
opened  himself  a  way  by  such  enormous  ex- 
cesses. The  emperor  Leo,  the  successor  of 
Marcian,  had,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his 
reign,  openly  declared  in  favor  of  the  council 
of  Chalcedon;  and  by  an  ordinance,  ad- 
dressed to  the  metropolitans  throughout  his 
dominions,  confirmed  all  the  laws  made  by 
his  predecessors,  especially  by  Marcian,  for 
the  defence  and  support  of  the  orthodox  faith.^ 
However,  as  some  of  the  most  powerful  men 
of  the  empire,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  famous 
patrician  Aspar,  to  whom  the  emperor  owed 
his  crown,  his  son  Ardaburius,  and  Basilis- 
cus,  brother  to  the  empress  Verina,  had 
espoused  the  Eutychian  cause,  and  supported 
it  with  all  their  interest,  the  emperor,  to  grati- 
fy them,  began  to  hearken  to  the  bishops  of 
that  party,  remonstrating  against  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  and  pressing  him  to  convene 
another ;  to  the  decisions  of  which  they 
solemnly  engaged  to  submit,  and  finally  ac- 
quiesce;'' nay,  Facundus  assures  us,  that  he 
was  absolutely  determined  to  assemble  ano- 
ther oecumenical  council,  in  order  to  have 
examined  anew  the  mystery  of  the  incarna- 
tion.5 

The  convening  a  council  for  that  purpose 
was,  no   doubt,  highly   injurious   to   the  au- 
thority of  the  church,  since  it  was  calling  in 
question  what  she  had  so  solemnly  defined. 
Leo  therefore,  who  looked  upon  it  in  that  light, 
was  no  sooner  acquainted  with  the  design  of  the 
emperor,  than  he  exerted  all  his  credit,  interest, 
and  authority,  to  divert  him  from  it.     With 
this  view,  he  wrote  letters  upon  letters  to  the 
emperor,  to   Aspar,  and   the   other   men   in 
1  power,  to  Anatolius,  and  all  the  other  patri- 
!  archs,  metropolitans,  and  bishops  of  any  note 
j  in  the  east.^     In  his  letters  to  the  emperor,  he 
!  represented,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  dan- 

'      •  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  899.     Leont.  act.  5.  p.  .'512.     Phot,  c 
230.  «  Concil.  ibid.  p.  905. 

I      3  Concil.  t.  4.  692—895.     Leo  ep.  115.  122. 

••Leo  ep.  116.  129.  s  Facund.  1.  12.  c.  2. 

I     «  See  Leo's  Letters,  from  115  to  134. 
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Leo  diverts  the  emperor  from  assembling  a  new  couiuil :  he  orders  the  decree  of  Chalcedon  to  be  examined 
by  the  bishops  of  each  province,  in  a  provincial  synod. 


gei  of  re-examining  wiiat  had  been  already 
examined,  and  finally  decided,  by  so  nume- 
rous a  council.  In  those  to  the  bishops  he 
advised,  exhorted,  and  encouraged  tliem  to 
join,  all  as  one  man,  in  defence  of  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  as  the  only  means  of  defeating 
effectually  the  wicked  attempts  of  the  Euty- 
chians  ;  since  it  could  not  be  imagined,  that 
either  the  emperor  or  his  ministers  would 
ever  think  of  convening  a  council,  in  order  to 
examine  a  doctrine  that  was  unanimously  re- 
ceived by  all  the  bishops  of  the  catholic 
church.'  His  letters  seem  to  have  made  no 
great  impression  on  the  emperor,  or  his  minis- 
ters. But  the  bishops,  no  less  apprehensive 
of  the  danger  than  Leo  himself,  since  the  au- 
thority of  the  church  was  at  stake,  all  joined, 
with  great  readiness,  in  a  cause  that  was 
common  to  all ;  and  their  union  rendering  a 
new  exainination  both  needless  and  danger- 
ous, the  emperor  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of 
assembling  a  new  council. 

However,  to  gratify,  in  some  degree,  the 
Eutychians,  who  were  very  powerful  at  court, 
instead  of  assembling  the  bishops  in  one 
place,  he  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  me- 
tropolitans throughout  his  dominions,  enjoin- 
ing them  to  assemble  the  bishops  and  eccle- 
siastics of  their  respective  provinces,  to  ex- 
amine together  with  them  the  symbol  or  decree 
of  Chalcedon,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  their 
sentiments  concerning  that  decree,  as  well  as 
the  intrusion  of  ^Elurus,  which  was  very 
differently  represented  to  him  by  the  differ- 
ent parties.2  This  letter  the  emperor  sent  not 
only  to  the  bishops,  but  to  such  of  the  Ancho- 
rites as  were  most  renowned  for  the  sanctity 
and  austerity  of  their  lives,  and,  among  the 
rest,  to  the  famous  Simeon  Stylites,  and  Ba- 
xadatus,  who  were  universally  reputed  the 
two  greatest  saints  of  the  present  age,  the 
former  living,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  on 
the  top  of  a  pillar,  and  the  latter  in  a  cage.(*) 


'  Leo  ep.  118,  119.  121. 

a  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  108.  Facund.  1.  12.  c.  3.  Marcell. 
chron. 

(*)  Symeon  is  said,  by  the  contemporary  writers,  to 
have  passed  the  last  thirty-six  years  of  his  life  on  the 
top  of  a  pillar,  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  high  moun- 
tain, in  the  territory  of  Antioch,  vvi'hout  ever  coming 
down,  unless  it  was  to  chanje  his  pillar,  which  he  did, 
according  to  those  writers,  five  times,  either  causing 
the  same  pillar  to  be  raised,  or  new  ones  to  be  built, 
each  higher  than  the  other,  that  he  might  thus  remove 
farther  from  the  earth,  and  more  and  more  approach 
heaven.  His  first  pillar  was  nine  feet  high  ;  the  second 
eighteen  ;  the  third  thirty-two ;  the  fourth  forty-eight ; 
and  the  last,  on  which  he  died,  sixty.  He  chose  this 
kind  of  life  in  the  year  423,  and  passed  four  years  on 
the  first  pillar,  three  on  the  second,  ten  on  the  third, 
four  on  th"!  fourtli,  and  fifteen  on  the  last.  They  were 
all  but  three  feet  broad,  so  that  he  could  never  lie 
down;  nor  was  he  ever  seen  to  sit;  but  constantly 
stood,  exposed  like  a  statue,  to  the  heat  of  the  summer, 
and  the  cold  of  the  winter,  both  excessive  in  that 
climate  ;  to  the  rain,  snow,  winds,  and  all  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  air  and  the  seasons.  He  spent  his  whole 
time,  till  the  hour  of  none,  that  is,  till  three  in  the  after- 
noon, in  prayer  and  lueilltalion;  and  then  preached 
from  his  pillar  to  the  crowds,  that  flocked  dady  from  all 
parts  to  see  and  hear  him,  composed  their  differences, 
resolved  their  doubts,  ami  answered  all  the  questions 
Uiey  asked  him.   At  the  setting  of  the  sun  he  dismissed 


For  now  superstition  began  to  prevail,  and 
men  were  sainted  for  actions  that  savoured 
more  of  madness  than  sanctity. 


the  multitude,  gave  them  his  blessing,  and  again  betook 
himself  to  prayer  ;  during  which,  he  was.  observed  to 
bend  his  body  several  times  in  a  minute,  and  to  bow 
so  low  as  almost  to  touch  his  feet  with  iiis  forehead. 
Some,  out  of  curiosity,  took  upon  them  to  count  how 
often  he  thus  bowed  in  a  day ;  and  Theodoret,  the 
famous  bishop  of  Cyrus,  assures  us,  that  one,  who 
came  with  him  to  see  so  great  a  prodigy,  having  at- 
tempted to  do  it,  counted  twelve  hundred  and  forty- 
four  such  bows,  and  then,  finding  he  had  undertaken 
too  difticult  a  task,  gave  over  counting.  Other  things 
no  less  surprising  are  related  of  this  wondrous  man. 
For  he  is  said  to  have  taken  no  kind  of  food,  but  on 
Sundays,  observing  a  rigorous  fast  the  other  six  days 
of  the  week  ;  to  have  wholly  abstained,  at  least  once 
a  year,  and  sometimes  twice,  and  oftener,  from  all  food, 
for  forty  days  together  ;  to  liave  stood  the  whole  last 
year  of  his  life  on  one  foot,  having  lost  the  use  of  the 
other  by  an  ulcer  ;  and,  lastly,  to  have  died  in  that 
posture,  and  continued  in  it  tiil  his  body  was,  with 
great  solemnity,  taken  down  from  the  pillar.  During 
his  life-time  people  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  known 
world  to  see  so  new,  so  surprising  a  spectacle  ;  inso- 
much that  Theodoret,  who  wrote  while  he  was  still 
living,  nay,  twenty  years  before  his  death,  could  ap- 
peal for  the  truth  of  what  he  wrote  concerning  him, 
not  only  to  the  subjects  of  both  empires,  but  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Numberless  multitudes, 
says  that  writer,  are  seen  daily  arriving,  by  different 
roads,  at  the  holy  mountain,  like  so  many  rivers  run- 
ning into  the  sea  ;  from  the  east  the  Ismaelites,  the 
Persians,  the  Armenians,  the  Iberians,  the  Ethiopians, 
and  other  more  distant  nations  ;  from  the  west,  the 
Italians,  the  Gauls,  the  Spaniards,  the  Britons,  and 
people,  utterly  unknown  to  us,  who  border  on  them. 
These  all  know  what  1  write  to  be  true  ;  and  to  them 
1  appeal,  (a)  Thus  Theodoret.  But,  after  all,  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  how  he,  how  those  to  whom  he  appeals, 
knew,  or  could  know,  that  Symeon  never  came  down 
from  his  pillar;  that  he  observed  such  long  and  rigor- 
ous fasts.  Theodoret  did  not  live  constantly  at  the 
fiiot  of  the  pillar,  to  watch  him ;  but  only  came  from 
time  to  time  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  at  sun-set  was  dis- 
missed with  the  rest:  so  that  we  may  question  the 
truth  of  such  wondrous  things,  without  arraigning  the 
veracity  of  so  famous  a  writer,  since  it  is  not  upon  his 
own  knowledge,  but  the  testimony  of  others,  that  he 
relates  them  ;  probably  of  the  Anchorites,  who  inhabit- 
ed the  neighboring  desert,  a  most  simple,  credulous, 
and  ignorant  race.  By  these  many  things,  still  more 
surprising,  were  reported  of  their  fellow-Anchorites, 
and,  through  the  prevailing  superstition  of  that  credu- 
lous age,  universally  believed,  though  exceeding  all 
belief  Amongst  other  things,  they  gave  out,  that  he 
never  took  any  kind  of  food.  But  that  Theodoret  did 
not  believe,  though  he  does  not  question  his  having 
yearly  observed  a  rigorous  fast  for  forty  day  s  together  ; 
as  if  it  were  more  extraordinary,  incredible,  or  miracu- 
lous for  a  man  to  fast  forty  years,  than  forty  days. 
Theodoret  wrote  in  440,  that  is,  twenty  years  before 
the  death  of  Symeon,  and  when  he  had  lived  but  six- 
teen years  on  his  pillar.  So  that  the  surprising  things 
that  are  said  to  liave  happened  in  the  twi-nty  last 
years  of  his  life,  and  at  his  death,  are  attested  only  by 
one  of  his  disciples,  named  Antony,  who  wrote  a  very 
minute  account  of  his  life,  of  his  death,  and  of  the 
miracles  he  is  supposed  to  have  wrought,  both  in  his 
life-time,  and  after  his  death.  Of  this  work  a  very 
ancient  manuscript  copy,  in  the  original  Greek,  is 
lodiied  in  the  library  of  the  duke  of  llavaria.  which 
has  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Bolliindus,  (6)  But 
it  Is  filled  with  such  absurd  and  improbal)le  stories, 
with  such  amazing  events,  and  absolutely  impossible, 
as  must  stagger  credulity  itself  In  one  place,  for  in- 
stance, the  saint  is  said  to  have  helped  some  persons, 
by  a  miracle,  to  do  what  they  were  struck  dund)  by 
another  miracle  for  having  doiu;  ;  but  by  a  third  re- 
stored to  I  lie  use  of  their  tonsrues.  (c)  In  no  other 
legend  is  there  such  a  profusion  of  useless  miracles  as 
in  this  ;  and  yet  it  is  held  in  the  greatest  esteem  by 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  has  bijen  copied,  with  some 
notable  improvements,  by  all  the  historians,  who, 
since  Antony's  time,  have  related  the  actions  of  Sy- 

(«)  Theodoret.  vit.  I'alr.  c.  26. 

(6)  Bolland.  5  Jan.  (c)  Bolland.  ibid.  p.  266. 
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Several  provincial  synods  held.    The  decree  of  Chalcedon  received  by  all  but  the  bishops  of  Painphylia. 

Their  answer  to  the  emperor. 


In  compliance  with  the  emperor's  order, 
the  metropolitans  assembled  their  suffragans, 

nipon,  especially  by  Theodorus,  the  reader,  and  Eva- 
grius. 

It  would  be  cruel  to  rob  the  church  of  Rome  of  one 
of  her  {greatest  saints,  with  such  a  croud  of  miracles 
in  his  train  ;  and  therefore  1  will  not  take  upon  me  to 
say,  that  Symeon  was  prompted  by  the  desire  of  fame 
and  popular  applause,  to  embrace  such  an  extraordi- 
nary and  painful  state  of  life ;  but  only  observe,  that 
another  was,  namely,  Nicander,  surnamed  likewise 
Stylites,  from  his  living,  as  Simeon  did,  on  the  top  of 
a  pillar,  (a)  He  was,  for  some  time,  no  less  honored 
and  revered  than  Symeon,  people  crowding  from  all 
parts  to  see  him.  But  having,  for  want  of  craft,  and 
due  circumspection,  betrayed  a  desire  of  praise,  and 
besides  some  fondness  for  women,  a  rock  on  whicli 
many  great  saints  have  split,  he  was  abandoned  even 
by  those  who  had  most  admired  him.  When  he  found 
liimself  thus  discovered  and  forsaken,  he  came  down, 
took  his  leave  of  the  i)illar,  and  condescended  to  live 
as  other  men  did.  Symeon  w  as  more  cautious,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  women.  For  he  is  said,  from 
the  time  of  his  conversion  to  the  day  of  his  death,  to 
liave  avoided  even  the  sight  of  a  woman  ;(i)  nay,  of 
his  own  mother.  For  we  are  told  by  his  disciple  An- 
tony, that  his  mother,  who  had  not  heard  of  him  for 
the  space  of  twenty-seven  years,  being  come  to  see 
him  while  he  stood  on  his  second  pillar,  which  was 
inclosed  by  a  high  wall,  he  would  not  see  her,  nor  be 
seen  by  her,  till  after  her  death.  For  the  good  woman 
is  said  to  have  died  of  grief,  the  third  day  after  her 
arrival,  finding,  that  neither  by  her  prayers  nor  tears 
she  could  prevail  upon  her  son  to  admit  her  within  the 
inclosure.  When  Symeon  heard  she  was  dead,  he 
caused  her  body  to  be  brought  in  ;  and,  having  said  a 
short  prayer  over  it,  restored  her  to  life.  But  her  life 
was  short ;  for  she  only  opened  her  eyes,  saw  her  son, 
smiled,  and  then,  shutting  her  eyes  again,  died  the 
second  time,  and  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar. (c) 
Evagrius  writes,  that  no  woman  was  allowed  to  set 
foot  in  the  church,  which  was  built  after  his  death,  in 
the  place  where  his  pillar  had  stood.  These,  and  many 
other  such  idle  tales,  are  gravely  related  by  the 
ecclesiastic  writers  of  those  times  ;  and  it  is  upon 
the  authority  of  such  writers  that  the  church  of  Rome 
pretends  the  power  of  working  miracles,  which  she 
makes  one  of  the  signs  of  the  true  church,  to  have 
heen  entailed  upon  her,  and  by  her  exercised  in  all 
ages,  from  the  times  of  the  apostles  to  the  present. 
But  the  very  last  I  have  mentioned  may  be  alleged  as 
an  instance,  to  convince  every  sensible  man,  that  even 
the  best  attested  of  her  miracles  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  arrant  fables.  For  tliat  Symeon  raised  his 
mother  from  the  dead  is  gravely  related  by  a  contem- 
porary writer,  who  solemnly  declares,  that  he  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  miracle  he  relates;  nay,  that  it 
was  wrought  not  only  in  his  sight  and  presence,  but 
in  the  sight  and  presence  of  many  others  :  he  wrote 
soon  after  the  death  of  Symeon,  and  consequently 
when  many  were  still  living,  who  might  have  dis- 
proved what  he  wrote  :  but  he  was  so  far  from  being 
under  any  apprehension  on  that  score,  that  he  appeals 
to  them  as  eye-witnesses  of  what  he  wrote.  We  may 
add,  that  all  the  writers,  who  have  described  the 
wondrous  acts  of  Symeon  since  his  time,  have  copied 
liim,  and  without  betraying  the  least  suspicion  of  his 
being  deceived,  or  of  his  designing  to  deceive  others, 
have  related  the  same  miracle,  and  with  the  same 
circumstances  as  they  found  it  related  by  him.  Were 
the  church  of  Rome  to  make  an  inventory  of  all  her 
miracles,  she  would  tind  none  among  them  better  at- 
tested than  this,  and  very  few  so  well.  And  yet  if  we 
aptieal  to  our  reason,  and  examine  this  so  well  attest- 
ed miracle,  with  the  least  degree  of  attention,  we  shall 
find  it  attended  with  such  circumstances  as  no  evi- 
dence whatever  can  render  credible.  For  who  can  be- 
lieve that  a  great  saint,  such  as  Symeon  is  said  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been,  would  have  sufiered  his  mother  to 
die  of  irief,  when  he  niisht  have  saved  her  life,  only  by 
alio  wins  her  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  I  To  be- 
lieve this,  we  must  suppose  filial  duty,  respect,  and 
obedience  to  be  capital  sins  ;  and  cruelty  and  ill-nature, 
in  children  to  their  parents,  to  be  cardinal  virtues. 
Besides,  what  can  be  conceived  more  absurd,  more  re- 

(«)   Nil.  ep.  114.  115. 

(b)  Gresr.  Tnron.  de  glor.  Confess,  c.  26.  Holland. 
Mart.  t.  2,  p.  9. 

(c)  Bolland.  5  Jan.  p.  266.  270.    Vit.  Patr.  1. 1.  p.  172. 


and  other  ecclesiastics  of  their  respective 
provinces ;  and  having,  together  with  them, 
examined  both  the  decree  of  Chalcedon,  and 
the  different  relations  of  the  intrusion  of  JEia- 
rus,  which  the  emperor  had  caused  to  be 
transmitted  to  them,  all  agreed,  but  the  bi- 
shops of  Pamphylia,  in  receiving  the  decision 
of  the  council,  which,  in  their  answer  to  the 
emperor,  they  declared  themselves  ready  to 
defiemd  at  the  expense  of  their  lives  ;  and  in 
condemning  jElurus  as  altogether  unworthy, 
not  only  of  the  episcopal  dignity,  but  even  of 
the  name  of  a  Christian,  if  truly  guilty  of  the 
crimes  that  were  laid  to  his  charge.'  The 
Anchorites  agreed  with  the  bishops  in  receiving 
the  council,  and  in  condemning  iElurus  :  Ba- 
radatus  added  in  his  letter,  that  since  the 
heretics  would  not  answer  to  the  voice  of  their 
pastors,  the  emperor  should  make  them  hear 
the  roaring  of  the  lion  ;^  which  shows  of 
what  spirit  he  was.  As  for  the  bisliops  of 
Pamphylia,  which  was  then  divided  into  two 
provinces,  they  differed  from  the  rest.  Epi- 
phanius,  metropolitan  of  Perga,  and  his  coun- 
cil, consisting  of  fifteen  bishops,  received  the 
decree  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  letter  of  Leo, 
not  as  definitions  of  faith,  but  only  as  instruc- 
tions, explaining  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers  ; 
and  begged,  that  neither  might  be  otherwise 
received  by  their  colleagues,  till  the  doctrine 
of  the  council,  concerning  the  two  natures  in 
Christ,  was  explained  in  more  clear  and  in- 
telligible terms,  since  they  had  not  subtlety 
and  penetration  enough  to  distinguish  between 
Christ's   being   in  two   natures,   which   the 


pugnant  to  reason  and  good  sense,  than  that  Symeon 
should  sutfer  his  mother  to  die  of  grief  rather  than  to 
see  him,  and  the  very  next  minute  raise  her  from  the 
dead  that  she  might  see  him  I  That  had  been  work- 
ing the  greatest  of  miracles  merely  out  of  wantonness, 
and  to  attain  an  end  that  might  have  been  attained 
without  any  miracle  at  all.  And  to  suppose  thai  God 
would  suffer  the  power  of  working  miracles  to  be  thus, 
I  may  say,  idly  sported  with,  would  be  evidently  de- 
tracting from  Ills  infinite  wisdom. 

It  is  not  merely  to  confute  such  an  idle  tale  thatl 
have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  subject,  but  to  show,  by  so 
remarkable  an  instance,  that,  universally  speakins.', 
there  is  no  depending  on  the  testimony  or  protesta- 
tions, however  solemn,  even  of  those  who  pretend  to 
have  been  eye -witnesses  of  the  miracles  they  relate 
and  attest,  uneiss  where  the  end  for  which  those 
miracles  are  said  to  be  wrought,  appears  to  be  worthy 
of  God,  and  when  there  is  no  just  suspicion  of  interest 
or  prejudice  to  bias  the  relator,  which  distinguishes 
the  miracles  attested  in  tlie  gospel  from  almost  all 
others,  after  the  apostolic  age.  There  have  been  in 
all  ages,  since  the  times  of  lire  apostles,  and  even  in 
their  time,  impostors  in  point  of  miracles,  as  well  as 
doctrine ;  nay,  it  might  be  shown  by  many  instances, 
that  some,  in  other  respects  pious  and  Godly  men, 
have  not  scrupled,  nay,  I  may  say,  have  thought  it 
meritorious,  on  certain  occasions,  to  forge  miracles 
themselves  or  adopt  and  foster  those  which  they  knew 
to  have  been  forged  by  others. 

All  we  know  of  Baradatus,  the  other  Anchorite,  to 
whom  the  emperor  sent  his  circular  letter,  is,  that  he 
shut  himself  up  in  a  wooden  cage,  and  lived  there  seve- 
ral years,  without  ever  being  al)Ie  to  stand  upright; 
but  was  in  the  end  obliged  to  quit  his  painful  dwell- 
ing, by  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  in  whose  diocess  he 
lived, («)  and  who,  it  seems,  did  not  approve  of  that 
whimsical  manner  of  life. 

(a)  Theodoret.  vit.  Patr.  c.  27. 

«  Concil.  ibid.  p.'lOSl.  Evagr.  1.  2.  c.  10,  Facund. 
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council  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  establish  ; 
and  his  being  of  two  natures,  which  they  had 
condeinned :  so  that  the  council  had,  so  far 
as  it  appeared  to  them,  condemned  and  de- 
fined, received  and  rejected,  the  same  doc- 
trirte,  only  expressed  by  difierent  terms.  And 
this,  in  eiTect,  was  the  case,  as  I  have  shown 
above.  They  added,  that  as  they  seemed  all 
to  agree  with  respect  to  the  doctrine,  it  mat- 
tered little  by  what  terms  they  expressed  it ; 
whether  they  acknowledged  two  natures 
united  without  confusion,  or  one  incarnate 
nature ;  but  the  latter  they  thought  the  more 
])roper  of  the  two.'  They  agreed  however 
with  tiie  rest,  in  condemning  iElurus.  The 
letter  of  Amphilochus  of  Sida,  the  other  me- 
tropolitan of  Pamphylia,  has  not  reached  our 
limes  ;  but  all  agree,  that  he  condemned  iElu- 
riis  for  the  violence  he  had  used,  but  abso- 
lutely rejected  the  decree  of  Chalcedon.-(*) 

To  none  of  the  western  bishops  was  the 
circular  letter  sent,  but  to  Leo ;  and  him  the 
emperor  even  invited  to  Constantinople.*  In 
answer  to  this  he  wrote  two  letters,  begging 
the  emperor,  in  the  first,  to  excuse  him  from 
undertaking  a  journey,  which  the  agreement 
of  the  bisliops  had  made  unnecessary  ;"*  and 
in  the  second,  explaining,  and  confirming 
with  the  testimony  of  the  fathers,  the  doctrine 
of  two  natures.'  This  letter  became  ver}' 
lamous  ;'•  and  is  often  quoted  by  the  writers 
of  that,  and  the  succeeding  ages. 

But  /Elurus,  though  condemned  by  Leo, 
and  all  the  otlier  bishops  of  the  church,  both 
as  a  heretic,  and  homicide,  was,  it  seems  still 
in  favor  at  court.  For  the  emperor  had  no 
sooner  perused  Leo's  letter,  than  he  sent  it  to 
him,  despatching,  for  that  purpose,  Diomedes 
the  silentiary  into  Egypt,  ^lurus  laid  hold 
of  that  opportunity  to  write  to  the  emperor ; 
and  in  his  letter  censured,  with  great  smart- 
ness and  liberty,  both  Leo's  letter,  and  the 
council  of  Chalcednn;  and  at  the  same  time 
begii"ed,  tiiat  he  would  allow  a  dispute,  or  con- 
ference, to  be  held  in  his  presence,  between  the 
disciples  of  Eutyches  or  Uioscorus,  and  any 
whom  Leo,  since  he  had  ])ut  himself  at  the 
head  of  that  party,  should  name  or  appoint. 
The  emperor  did  not  dislike  tlie  proposal ;  and 
accordingly  wrote  to  Leo  to  acquaint  him 
willi  it,  and  desire  him  to  send  into  the  east 
such  persons  as  he  should  think  best  qualified 
to  enter  the  lists  with  the  Eutychians,  and 
convince  them  of  their  errors.^     Such  a  pro- 

«  Concil.  p.  9.13,  036. 

'  Phot.  c.  230.     Evagr.  1.  2.  c.  10. 

(*)  These  letters  were  all  lullocted,  by  the  empe- 
ror's order,  into  one  body,  known  by  the  name  of  En- 
cyclia.  or  the  circular  letlers.  They  were,  at  the  de- 
Fire  of  Cassiodore,  translated  into  Latin,  by  Epipha- 
nius;  and  that  translation  Jilone  has  reached  us; 
Ihouirh  not  entire,  the  wliole  collection  containing 
now  hut  thirty-seven  letters.  Two  very  ancient  manu- 
script copies  of  it  are  lodged  in  the  libraries  of  the 
chapter  of  Ii(^auvais,  and  of  St.  Germain  de  Prez. 

3  Leo,  ep.  125.    Evagr.  1.  2.  o.  9. 

*  Leo,  ep.  125.  »  Leo,  ej).  134. 

«  Phut.  c.  228.  ■>  Evagr.  I.  2.  c.  10.  Leo,  ep.  132. 


posal,  we  may  be  sure,  was  not  relished  by 
Leo.  And  indeed  disputes  of  that  nature  are 
better  calculated  to  exasperate  than  to  con- 
vince, the  disputants  on  both  sides  being,  on 
such  occasions,  strongly  prepossessed  in  favor 
of  the  cause,  which  they  undertake,  and  firm- 
ly determined  not  to  yield.  Leo  therefore 
absolutely  refused  to  comply  with  the  propo- 
sal, alleging,  what  he  had  urged  in  all  his 
letters,  that  it  was  both  dangerous  and  un- 
necessary to  examine  anew,  or  to  question, 
what  had  been  already  examined  and  defined 
by  an  oecumenical  council.  He  added,  that 
as  for  himself,  he  could  not  consent  to  the 
proposed  dispute,  without  incurring  the  penal- 
ties inflicted  by  the  law  of  the  late  emperor 
Marcian,  forbidding  all  disputes  about  reli- 
gion, on  pain  of  deposition  for  the  ecclesias- 
tics, and  banishment  for  the  laity.'  For  in 
those  days  the  popes  thought  themselves 
bound,  as  well  as  the  meanest  of  the  eccle- 
siastics, or  people,  to  obey  the  imperial  laws, 
and  liable  to  the  same  penalties,  if  they  dis- 
obeyed them.  But  this  in  Leo  was  a  mere 
pretence ;  for  by  Marcian's  law  were  only 
forbidden  disputes  in  public  places,  and  in  the 
hearing  of  the  populace,  lest  our  mysteries 
should  be  discovered  to  the  Jews  and  pagans  ;2 
of  which  there  was  no  danger  in  the  present 
case.  However,  Leo  promised  to  send  legates 
into  the  east,  since  the  einperor  desired  it; 
but  at  the  same  time  protested,  that  it  was  by 
no  means  his  design,  they  should  enter  into 
disputes  with  persons  who  had  been  already 
condemned,  or  about  points  that  had  been 
already  decided  ;  and  that  he  sent  them  only 
to  instruct  the  faithful,  to  persuade  them  to 
avoid,  as  declared  heretics,  all  who  did  not 
receive  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  to  press  the 
e.xpulsion  of  jElurus,  and  procure  the  restora- 
tion of  the  bishops,  whom  he  had  driven  from 
their  sees.^  This  letter  is  dated  the  2'3d  of 
March  of  the  present  year,  458,  and,  the  fol- 
lowing August,  Leo  despatched  into  the  east, 
agreeably  to  his  promise,  Domitianus  and 
Geininianus,  both  bishops,  but  of  what  sees 
is  not  well  known.  By  them  he  wrote  anew 
to  the  emperor,  repeating  what  he  said  in  his 
former  letter,  and  besides  setting  forth  the 
heinousness  and  enormity  of  J'jliirus'  crimes, 
lest  the  emperor  should  be  prevailed  upon  to 
overlook  them,  which  the  great  interest  he 
had  with  the  chief  ministers,  especially  with 
Aspar,  gave  the  world  good  reason  to  appre- 
hend.'' As  for  the  reception  tlie  legates  met 
with,  and  their  transactions  at  the  court  of 
Constantinople,  I  find  no  account  of  them  in 
the  ancients,  and  none  of  the  moderns  are  to 
be  relied  on.  All  we  know  for  certain  is, 
that  they  were  still  at  Constantinople  in  460,' 
that  vElurus  was  not  driven  from  the  see  he 
had  usurped  till  that  year ;  and  that  his  being 


'  Leo.  pp.  132. 
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driven  from  it  then,  was  not  owing  either  to  | 
the  pope,  or  his  legates,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after. I  cannot  help  observing  here,  that ' 
Leo,  to  divert  an  orthodox,  and,  1  may  say,  a 
religious  prince,  for  such  was  the  present  em- 
peror Leo  Thracius,  from  causing  to  be  exa- 
mined anew,  or  disputed,  what  had  been 
already  examined  and  decided  by  an  oecu- 
menical council,  lawfully  assembled,  never 
once  pleaded  the  infallibility  of  such  councils ; 
but  only  that  a  new  examination  was  unne- 
cessary, was  dangerous,  was  forbidden  by  an 
imperial  law.  A  plain  proof,  that  oecumeni- 
cal councils  were  not  yet  thought  infallible, 
at  least,  that  their  infallibility  was  not  then 
what  it  is  now,  an  article  of  faith ;  else  Leo 
had  certainly  alleged  it  as  a  fundamental  rea- 
son why  a  new  examination  should  not  be 
allowed ;  and  indeed,  in  the  present  case, 
there  had  been  no  occasion  to  allege  any 
other. 

Leo  did  not  suffer  his  care  and  attention  to 
be  so  engrossed  by  the  affairs  of  the  east,  as 
not  to  mind,  at  the  same  time,  those  of  the 
west.  For  in  this  very  year  he  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  Nicetas  of  Aquileia,  concerning  some 
points  of  the  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  examine 
and  establish.  The  Hunns  having,  in  their 
retreat  out  of  Italy,  carried  with  them  great 
numbers  of  captives,  some  women,  believing 
their  husbands  dead,  or  persuaded  that  they 
should  never  see  them  again,  had  married 
other  men.  But  many  of  the  captives  unex- 
pectedly returned,  re-demanded  their  wives, 
and  upon  their  refusing,  which  some  of  them 
did,  to  quit  their  second  husbands,  had  re- 
course to  Nicetas,  the  chief  bishop  in  those 
parts.  Some  of  the  captives  had  been  forced, 
by  the  barbarians,  to  eat  of  meats  immolated 
to  idols ;  and  some  to  receive  baptism  at  the 
hands  of  heretics.  With  all  these,  Nicetas 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  ;  and  therefore, 
distrusting  his  own  judgment,  he  charged 
Adeodatus,  a  sub-deacon  of  the  Roman  church, 
who  was  returning  from  Aquileia  to  Rome, 
to  lay  his  difficulties  before  Leo,  that  he 
might  direct  him  how  to  act  in  the  above- 
mentioned  cases.  This  gave  occasion  to  a 
circular  letter,  addressed  to  all  the  metropoli- 
tans, at  least,  in  the  west,  that  what  he  had 
prescribed  to  one  might  be  known  to  all,  and 
by  all  observed.  In  that  letter  he  clears 
those  women  from  all  guilt,  who,  believing 
their  husbands  were  dead,  had  married  other 
men ;  but  adds,  that  they  are  bound  to  return 
to  their  first  husbands,  provided  their  first 
husbands  required  them  to  return ;  and  tliat 
they  ought  to  be  cut  off  from  the  communion 
of  the  faithful,  if  they  did  not  return  when  re- 
demanded.'  This  condition,  if  required  to 
return  by  their  first  husbands,  if  re-demanded, 
he  never  omits,  as  if  it  were  not  to  be  ques- 

»  Leo  ep.  129. 


tioned  but  they   might  continue  with   their 
second,  if  their  first  husbands  did  not  re-de- 
mand them.     As  for  tliose  who  had  eaten  of 
immolated  meats,  or  meats  offered  to  idols, 
he  will  have  them  to  atone  for  their  crime  by 
a  public  penance,  not  even  excusing  from  the 
crime,  or  exempting  from  the  penance,  such 
as  had  used  that  for  want  of  all  other  food,  that 
is,  when  they  must  either  have  used  it,  or 
perished  with  hunger.     Leo  was,  it  seems,  of 
St.  Austin's  opinion,  who  thought  it  could  be 
lawful,  on  no  occasion  whatever,  to  eat  of 
such  meats.     But  St.  Paul  was,  very  plainly, 
of  a  different  opinion ;  it  being,  according  to 
his  doctrine,  no  sin  in  a  Christian  to  eat  of 
meats  offered  to  idols,  provided  he  does  not 
think   it  a  sin,  nor  give  thereby  offence  to 
weak  brethren.'     Leo  subjects  likewise  to  a 
public  penance,  all  who,  having  been   bap- 
tized, suffered  themselves,  out  of  fear,  or  even 
out  of  ignorance,  to  be  re-baptized  by  a  here- 
tic minister.     But  as  for  those,  who  were  but 
once  baptized,  though  they  had  received  their 
baptism  at  the  hands  of  a  heretic,  he  only  re- 
quires them  to  be  confirmed  by  the  invocation 
of  the   Holy  Ghost,  and  the  imposition  of 
hands ;    that  they  may  thereby  receive  the 
virtue  and  sanctification  of  baptism,  having 
received    nothing   of  that  sacrament   before, 
besides  the  bare  form.^     The  doctrine  diame- 
trically opposite  to  this  is  now  an  article  of 
faith  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  Leo's  doc- 
trine rank  heresy  ;  though  laid  down  by  him 
in  instructing  the  church,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
speaking  ex  cathedra.     For,  according  to  the 
present    doctrine    of    that   church,   baptism, 
whether  it  be  administered  by  a  catholic  or  a 
heretic,  has  the  same  virtue,  cancels  original 
sin,   confers    grace,   sanctifies ;    and    conse- 
quently, if  the  church  does  not  err,  Leo  did 
in  defining  the  contrary  ;  namely,  that  "  of 
baptism  nothing  is  received  at  the  hands  of  a 
heretic,  besides  the  bare  form."   I  might  add, 
that  the  hare  form,  or  external  ceremony  of 
baptism,  is  not  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  a  sa- 
crament being,  as  is  allowed  by  all,  who  allow 
of  any  sacraments,  "  a  visible  sign  of  invisi- 
ble grace  ;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  baptism, 
when  administered  by  a  heretic,  is  not  a  sacra- 
ment according  to  Leo's  doctrine,  but  a  bare 
external,  and    to   all  purposes  useless  cere- 
mony, leaving  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
ministered, in  the  same  condition   it   found 
them. 

The  same  j^ear,  458,  the  emperor  Majoria- 
nus,  who  reigned  in  the  west,  enacted  the 
famous  law,  at  the  suggestion  of  Leo,  as  is 
said  in  the  pontificals,  forbidding  virgins 
under  the  age  of  forty  to  be  consecrated,  or  to 
take  the  veil  of  virginity;  on  pain  to  their 
parents,  of  forfeiting  the  third  part  of  their 
estates,  if  they  suffered  them  to  be  consecrated 


■  See  ep.  ad  Rom.  xiv.  et  1  Corinth,  viii. 
2  Leo  ubi  supra. 
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Virjins  now  allowed  to  take  the  veil  of  virginity  at  tlie  ase  of  sixteen.  Benedict  XIII.  attempted  to  correct 
that  abuse.  But  his  good  design  over-ruled.  The  law  forbidding  virgins  to  be  consecrated  under  the  age  of 
40,  not  owing  to  Leo. 

before  tliat  age;  and  of  proscription  to  the  whole  lives.  These  considerations,  confirmed 
ecclesiastics,  who  should  be  any  ways  acces-  and  enforced  by  the  bad  success  that  attended 
sary  to  their  consecration.'  By  the  16th  many  of  the  unexperienced  novices,  in  the  war- 
canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  held  in  fare  they  had  so  rashly  undertaken,  strongly 
451,  virgins,  who  had  once  taken  the  veil  of  ,  inclined  a  conscientious  pope'  in  our  days  to 
virginity,  or,  as  it  is  now  expressed,  had  made  declare  void  and  null  all  vows  of  perpetual 
their  profession,  were  forbidden,  on  pain  of  chastity  that  should  be  made,  for  the  future, 
excommunication,  ever  to  marry .^  By  the  by  virgins  under  the  age  of  twenty-five,  that 
15th  canon  of  the  same  council,  deaconesses*  age  having  been  fixed  by  the  African  canons. 
Avere  likewise  forbidden  to  marry  after  their  The  good  pope  supposed  no  virgin  to  be  a 
consecration,  and  anathematized  together  with  stranger  at  that  age,  to  this  kind  of  war,  but 
their  husbands,  if  they  did.3  With  respect :  all  to  be  as  well  acquainted,  as  ever  they 
to  the  latter  it  was  ordained,  that  none  should  |  could  be,  both  with  the  enemy's  strength,  and 
be  consecrated  under  the  age  of  forty,  let  the  |  their  own.  Those  alone  therefore,  who  had 
occasion  be  ever  so  urgent;  but  for  the  con-  ]  attained  to  that  age,  he  thought  properly  quali- 
secration  of  the  former  no  age  was  fixed.  [  fied  to  engage  in  such  a  war,  since  they  alono 
Majorianus  therefore,  thinking  it  incumbent  could  know,  by  experience,  whether  or  not 
upon  him  to  prevent  young  women  from  they  could  withstand  the  enemy  to  the  last, 
entering  rashly,  as  many  did,  into  a  state  so  and  faithfully  perform  what  they  so  solemnly 
repugnant  to  nature,  which  they  could  not  promised,  in  ranging  themselves  under  the 
afterwards  change,  though  they  might  repent,  '  banner  of  chastity.  Those  alone  too  he 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  their  having  ever  '  thought  worthy  of  the  punishments  indifFer- 
embraced  it,  by  an  edict,  dated  the  26th  of  !  ently  inflicted,  by  the  undiscerning  canons,  on 
October,  of  the  present  year,  extended  to  all  ail,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  the  end 
virgins  the  law,  which  the  fathers  of  Chal-  [  overcome.     But  his  design,  though  entirely 


cedon  had  made  and  designed  for  the  deacon 
esses  alone.  And  how  many  scandals  and 
abuses  had  been  prevented  by  so  wise  an  or- 
dinance, had  it  continued  in  vigor,  the  world 
but  too  well  knows.  Young  women  are  nov/ 
allowed   to  take  the  veil  of  virginity  at  the 


agreeable  to  humanity,  justice,  and  good 
sense,  was  over-ruled  ;  and  the  opposition  it 
met  with  from  the  sacred  college,  as  it  is 
called,  and  the  divines  of  his  council,  Avas  so 
strong,  and  so  universal,  that  he  thought  it 
advisable  to  lay  it  aside,  seeing  that  it  re- 


age  of  sixteen ;  that  is,  they  are  allowed  to  '  quired  the  whole  plenitude  of  his  power, 
dispose  of  themselves  for  life,  when  they  are  |  which  he  was  unwilling  to  exert,  to  put  it  in 
not  yet  thought  capable  of  disposing  of  any  !  execution.  The  reasons  they  alleged  to  sup- 
thing  else;  to  vow  perpetual  virginity,  when  '  port  their  opposition,  were  better  calculated  for 
they  scarce  understand  what  they  vow,  at  least,  !  the  meridian  of  Italy,  than  for  that  of  a  more 
when  they  can  have  but  a  very  faint  idea  of  '  temperate  climate.  Theirchiefreason,  and  that 
the  difficulties   of  keeping  it   through  their    on  which  they  laid  the  main  stress,  was,  that 

very  few,  if  any  at  all,  would  choose,  at  the 

•  Cod.  Theod.  nov.  8.  a  Coneil.  t.  4.  p.  763.       prescribed    age,   when   their   passions   were 

iniuLt'lolf;  tr'sf  ptTTa n^s^PiS  a'dea^c^n"  s^  \  strongest,  to  put  themselves  out  of  a  condition 
(Aui/vui w)  of  the  church  of  C'eiichrea.(a)    They  were  ;  of  ever  gratifying  them,  even  in  a  lawful  and 

to  be  widows,  who  had  borne  children,  who  had  been 
but  once  married,  and  were  advanced  in  years.  But 
these  rules  were  all  frequently  dispensed  with.  Some 
imperial  laws  required  all  deaconesses  to  be  sixty 
years  of  age  ;  others  required  them  to  be  at  least 
fifty;  but  the  council  of  Chalcedon  was  satified  with 
the  age  of  forty;  and  even  the  canon  of  that  council 
was  not  always  strictly  observed.     As  to  their  office, 


innocent  manner.  Thus  the  monasteries 
would  be  all  deserted,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
many  poor,  but  noble  families,  encumbered 
with  a  greater  number  of  daughters,  than  they 
could  either  marry,  or  maintain,  suitably  to 
their  rank.     Upon  the  whole,  the  pope  was 

they  were,  I.  to  assist  at  the  baptism  of  women,  and  |  ohjj^ed   to  Content  hiinsclf  with  char^in^r  the 
on  that  occasion,  as  all  were  baptized  by  immersion,     ,  .   ,^                  ,  ,  ,  .  ■^,    r^ 
to  undress  and  dress  them,  and  to  anoint  them  with     Distiops,  as  they  M'ould    answer   it  at    the  last 
the  holy  oil,  in  compliance  with  the  custom  that  then     day,  not  to  allow  any  virgins,  under  the  above- 
obtained  in  the  eastern  churches.     II.  To  instruct  the     .„„„.•    „„j *      .   i.„    .i  „  ,.„;i      *■      •      •    •.. 

women  catechumens,  before  they  were  baptized,  mentioned  age,  to  take  the  veil  ot  Virginity, 
III.  To  visit  and  attend  women,  when  sick,  or  in  dis-  ;  whom  they  had  not  tound,  upon  the  Strictest 
tress  IV.  To  minister  to  the  confessors  in  prison,  ■  examination,  made  bv  themselves,  or  bv  per- 
which  tliev  could  do  with  less  danger  than  the  other  .  ,  ,  -     ,  .  c  i  m    ■        , 

ministers  of  the  church.  And,  la.sily.  To  regulate  the  SOUS,  in  whom  they  could  COllhde,  sufficiently 
hehavior  of  women  in  the  cliiircli;  whence  in  some  apprised  of  the  difficulties  and  hardsilips  at- 
canons  they  are  styled  governesses.  They  were  tpndlno-  the  State  which  thev  nronospd  in 
ordained,  or  rather  consecrated,  by  the  impossition  of  /'^""'"S  "'^^  "'""'''  wiulu  uity  proposCQlO 
Iiands;  for  Iheir  ordination  gave  thnni  no  power  to  per-  l  embrace, 
form  any  functions  ofthe  sacerdotal  office.  This  order,  j      The  above-mentioned   Inw,  forblddino-  the 

thoiiKh  agreed  on  all  hands  to  have  been  of  apostolical    ;i     c  .  : :    :».,  .„  i,„  „;,.„      *     ,:      •        ^    j 

institution,  has  been  long  since  suppressed  in  the    ^eil  of  Virginity  to  be  given  to  virgins  under 

Latin,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek,  church.  I'or,  after  the  the  age  of  40,  is  Said,  in  the  pontificals,  tO 
tenth  or  eleventh  centniy,  the  word  diaconissa  is  j^gve  been  procured  bv  Leo ;  nav,  Anastasius 
made  use   of  only  to  signify  a  deacons  wile,  as  the  ^       j  j-  i  "i  /■  ■ 

words  presbytera  and  episcopa  are  to  signify  the  wife  pretends  an  ordinanoe  to  have  been  first  is- 
of  a  presbyter,  and  the  wife  of  a  bishop.  |  sued  bv  him,  forbiddinjr  virgins  to  be  conse- 

(o)  Ad  Rom.  xvi.  I.  1 - ^ 

■  Concil.  ibid.  1  i  Benedict  XIII.  chosen  in  1724. 
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Leo  suppresses  the  custom  of  publicly  confessing  private  sins.  I'enaiice  how  practised  in  the  primitive  church. 
In  tliose  times  all  public  and  notorious  sinners  e.xpelled  the  congregation.  Not  re-adniilted  till  they  had 
atoned  for  their  crime  by  a  public  penance.     The  rigor  and  severity  of  that  penance. 


crated,  who  had  not  been  tried  for  the  space  of 
forty,  or,  as  we  read  in  the  Louvre  edition  of 
that  author,  of  sixty  years.'  But  Leo  declares, 
in  one  of  his  letters,-  even  those  virgins,  who 
had  only  resolved  to  embrace  the  state  of  vir- 
ginity, which  some  did,  when  they  were  yet 
very  young,  and  thereupon  had  assumed  the 
habit  peculiar  in  those  days  to  such  as  had 
taken  tliat  resolution,  bound  in  conscience  to 
live  virgins,  and  guilty  of  prevarication,  if 
they  ever  married  ;  which  is  utterly  inconsis- 
tent with  his  requiring  a  forty  or  a  sixty 
years  trial. 

The  following  year,  459,  Leo,  by  a  letter 
dated  the  6th  of  IMarch,  and  addressed  to  the 
bishops  of  Campania,  Samnium,  and  Pice- 
num,  suppressed  a  custom  that  prevailed 
among  them,  with  respect  to  the  confession 
of  penitent  sinners,  whom  they  obliged  to 
write  down  all  their  sins,  and  then  caused 
them  to  be  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole 
congregation.  This  custom  Leo  condemns  as 
repugnant  to  the  apostolic  rule,  and  tending  to 
deter  sinners  from  using  the  remedies  which 
penance  afforded,  since  either  shame  might 
withhold  them  from  publicly  owning  their 
sins,  or  the  fear  of  being  accused  by  their 
enemies,  or  punished,  upon  their  own  confes- 
sion, by  the  civil  magistrate,  and  the  minis- 
ters of  justice.  Leo  therefore  commands  so 
pernicious  a  practice  to  be  forthwith  abolished, 
as  not  only  dangerous,  but  likewise  unneces- 
sary; that  confession  being  fully  sufficient, 
which  is  made  first  to  God,  and  then  to  a 
priest,  who  will  intercede  for  the  sinner,  and 
pray  with  him  for  the  remission  of  his  sins.^ 
From  Leo's  own  words  it  is  manifest,  that  he 
does  not  condemn  and  abrogate  here  public 
confession  in  general ;  but  only  a  public  con- 
fession of  hidden  sins,  that  is,  of  sins,  which, 
unless  from  the  sinner's  own  confession,  it  was 
not  publicly  known  he  had  ever  committed.  As 
for  the  practice  of  publicly  confessing  public 
sins,  that  part  of  the  primitive  discipline  was 
kept  up  long  after  Leo's  time,  and  absolutely 
required,  at  least,  in  the  west. 

As  confession,  I  mean  auricular  confession, 
or  confession  made  to  a  priest,  which  Leo  re- 
commends in  the  letter  I  have  mentioned,  has 
been  defined  by  the  church  of  Rome  to  be  of 
divine  institution,  to  be  a  condition  indispen- 
sably required  for  the  remission  of  sins  com- 
mitted after  baptism,  and  an  essential  part  of 
penance,  which  in  latter  times  has  been  de- 
clared a  sacrament,  it  will  not  be  foreign  to 
my  purpose,  to  give  here  an  historical  account 
of  penance,  as  it  was  practised  in  the  primi- 
tive ages,  of  the  various  changes  it  has  under- 
gone, and  the  improvements  it  has  received 
from  the  time  it  was  first  introduced  into  the 
church,  till  it  was  raised  by  the  councils  of 
Florence  and  Trent,  to  the  rank  of  a  sacra- 
ment, and  all  were  anathematized,  who  did 


«  Vide  Bolland.  Apr.  t.  1.  p.  33. 

"  Leo,  ep.  2.  3  Leo,  ep.  138. 
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not  acknowledge  the  new  dignity,  with  which 
it  was  by  their  authority  vested.  It  is  well 
known,  that,  in  the  primitive  times,  such  de- 
linquents as  fell  into  public  and  grievous  sins 
after  baptism,  were,  upon  legal  conviction, 
expelled  the  congregation,  and  never  re-admit- 
ted till  they  had  atoned  for  their  crime  b)'-  a 
public  penance.  This  expulsion  is  styled,  in 
the  writings  of  the  fathers,  "  a  driving  away 
from  the  church,'  a  casting  out  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church,2  a  driving  from  com- 
munion,*  a  separation  from  the  church,''  an 
ejecting  out  of  the  church,^  a  killing  with  the 
spiritual  sword."''  Men  in  that  condition 
were  looked  >  upon  as  accursed  by  God,  as 
limbs  of  Satan ;  and  therefore  were  by  all 
avoided,  even  in  civil  commerce,  and  common 
conversation,  agreeably  to  the  advice  of  the 
two  apostles,  St.  Paul,''  and  St.  .Tohn.^  If 
the  delinquent  continued  obstinate  in  his  sin, 
he  was  abandoned  by  the  church,  and  looked 
upon,  in  every  respect,  as  a  heathen  and  a 
publican.  But  if,  touched  with  remorse,  he 
sued  for  a  reconciliation,  and  gave  visible 
marks  of  a  sincere  repentance,  and  hearty 
abhorrence  of  his  crime,  he  was  admitted  to 
penance;  but  not  till  he  had,  for  a  whole 
year,  solicited  that  favor  in  a  most  penitent 
and  humble  manner,  appearing  at  the  church 
door  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  prostrating  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  faithful,  as  they  went 
in,  begging  their  prayers,  and  striving,  with 
his  groans  and  tears,  to  "  move  to  compassion 
the  merciful  church  of  the  merciful  Christ."^ 
When  the  year  was  expired,  he  was  admitted 
to  penance,  that  is,  he  was  allowed  to  perform 
that  penance,  which  the  church  required  of 
every  public  and  notorious  offender,  before 
she  would  re-admit  him  to  the  participation 
of  the  sacred  mysteries.  While  the  penitent, 
as  he  was  now  called,  continued  in  that  state, 
he  was  to  wear  no  ornaments  of  dress,  but  to 
appear  at  the  meetings  of  the  faithful  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  standing  among  the  catechu- 
mens in  the  lower  part  of  the  church.  He 
was  to  abstain  from  bathing,  feasting,  and  all 
other  innocent  diversions ;  from  pleading, 
trading,  and  serving  in  war  ;  from  marrying, 
if  single ;  and  from  the  use  of  matrimony,  if 
married  ;  for  which  reason  no  married  persons 
were  admitted  to  penance  without  the  consent 
of  the  innocent  party.  In  some  churches, 
namely,  in  those  that  had  no  parabolani, 
whose  office  it  was  to  attend  the  sick,  and 
bury  the  dead,  that  employment  was  put  upon 
the  penitents,  as  a  proper  exercise  for  men  in 
their  situation.  The  public  fasts  of  the  church 
they  were  to  observe  with  the  greatest  strict- 
ness, appearing,  chiefly  on  those  days,  with  a 

'  Apud  Euseb.  1.  7.  c.  7. 
2  Tertull.  dft  Prsescrip.  advers.  Hferet. 
'  Idem  de  Monogam.  '  CyP-  ep.  3S. 

5  Idem  ep.  40.  «  Idem  ep.  62. 

■>  1  Corinth.  5:  11.-  Rom.  16:  17.  2  Thess.  3:  14. 
8  2.Iohn  10.  11. 

'  Euseb.  1.  5.  c.  28.  Tertull.  de  Poenit.  c.  9.  et  de  pu« 
dicit.  c.  13.  Epist.  31.  apud  Cypr.  Socr.  1.  3.  c.  13.       " 
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A  public  confession  required  of  the  penitent,  when  he  was  re-admitted.     How  absolved.     Piililic  penance  not 
thought  neces.sary  to  salvation.     None  admitted  twice  to  public  penance,  or  twice  absolved. 


coarse  habit,  with  a  dejected  countenance, 
and  a  penitential  mien,  to  atone,  as  St.  C}^- 
prian  expresses  it,  with  their  fasting  and  sor- 
row, "  for  having  formerly  tasted  the  devil's 
meat."  Lastly,  penitents  were  excluded  for 
ever  from  the  clerical  order ;  and  such  of  the 
clergy  as  had  done  public  penance,  were  never 
restored  to  their  former  dignity.'  How  long 
the  penitent  continued  in  that  state  cannot 
well  be  determined  ;  some  were  held  in  it  a 
year  only,  some  two  years,  some  ten,  some 
twenty,  some  thirty,  according  to  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  offence,  the  grief  and  sor- 
row of  the  offender,  and  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  bishop,  or  ratlier,  in  the  earliest  times, 
of  the  whole  congregation. (*) 

But  how  long  and  rigorous  soever  the 
penance  was,  the  penitent  was  to  endure  it 
humbly,  patiently,  and  thankfully,  till  he  had 
completed  "  the  legal  and  full  time  of  satis- 
faction," as  St.  Cyprian  styles  it  ;2  which 
being  ended,  he  came  into  the  church  "co- 
vered with  sackcloth  and  ashes,  throwing 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  clergy  and  laity, 
and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  begging  their 
pardon  and  forgiveness. "^  At  this  time,  for 
the  greater  demonstration  of  his  sorrow  and 
concern,  he  was  to  make  a  public  confession 
of  his  sin,  that  is,  he  was  to  own  himself,  be- 
fore the  whole  congregation,  guilty  of  the  sin 
for  which  he  had  been  expelled,  and  worthy 
of  the  punishment,  which  he  had  undergone."* 
Such  a  confession  was  looked  upon  as  the 
source  and  spring  of  all  true  repentance  ;5 
and,  on  that  account,  is  recommended  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  as  an  indispensable 

•  Vide  Pacian.  Parren.  ad.  pcenit.  TertuU.  de  poenit. 
c.  9.  Cyp.  de  laps.  Hier.  in  Joel.  c.  2.  Ambros.  de  pas- 
nit.  1.2.  c.  10.  Concil.  Carth.  4.  can.  81.  Syric.  ep.  1. 
Concil.  Arel.  2.  can.  22. 

(*)  By  the  council  of  Nice,  such  as  voluntarily  apos- 
tatized from  the  faith,  were  to  underfro  a  twelve  years 
ponance.(ff)  St.  Basil  appoints  30  years  penance  for 
wilful  murder,  and  adultery;  10  for  a  wilful  niiscar- 
riase  ;  7  for  fornication  ;  3  for  a  third  marriajre,  and 
one  or  two  for  a  second. (6)  For  most  of  the  fathers 
were  greatly  inclined  to,  and  some  of  them  not  a  little 
tainted  witti  the  heresy  of  the  Montani.sts,  acknow- 
ledgins  one  marriage,  as  they  did  one  God  ;  (c)  though 
our  Savior,  as  St.  Austin  well  observes,  (i/)  found  no 
fault  with  the  woman,  who  had  been  married  sevc-n 
times.  By  the  canons  of  Grecory  of  Nyssa,  voluntary 
murder  was  puni.shed  with  27  years  penance  ;  adul- 
tery with  IS  ;  fornication  with  9  ;  and  the  robbing  of 
graves  with  9.{e)  When  the  ofl'ence  was  remarkably 
Sreat  and  scandalous,  the  offender  was  to  continui' 
among  the  penitents  so  longas  he  lived,  being  allowed 
to  partake  of  the  sacred  mysteries  only  at  the  hour  of 
his  death  ;  nay,  St.  Cyprian  assures  us,  that  many  of 
his  predecessors  hr.d  absolutely  refused  to  admit  adul- 
terers, to  communion  at  their  very  last  hour,  sufTerin? 
them  to  go  out  of  the  world  vvitliout  any  manner  of 
reconciliation,  and  remitting  them  for  pardon  to  God 
alone.  (/)  This  severity  however,  as  favoring  of  No- 
vatianism,  was  afterwards  corrected,  and  the  greatest 
sinners  were  allowed  comnmnion  at  the  point  of  death, 
if  they  desired  it. 

(a)    Concil.  Nir.  c.  11. 

(/))  Basil,  ep.  ad  Ampliil. 

('■)  TertuU.  de  Monosam.  r.  1. 

id)  Aug.  de  bono  viduitat.  r.  12. 

(«)  Greg.  Nyss.  ep.  can.  ad  I,etoium. 

(  n  Cypr.  ep.  .^5.  ad  Anton iam. 

•>  Cyp.'ep.  59.  »  Aptid  Kuseb.  1.  H.  c.  28. 

'  TertuU.  de  poenit.  Enseb.  1.  6.  2.  31.  rarnol.  apud 
Eiiseh.  1.  fi.  c.  4S.    Cyp.  ep.  11.  et  de  lapsis. 

'  TertuU.  ubi  supra. 


preliminary  to  absolution.  As  soon  as  con- 
fession was  over,  the  penitent  kneeled  down 
before  the  bishop  and  the  clergy,  who,  laying 
their  hands  on  his  head,  blessing  him,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  saying  the  Lord's  prayer, 
restored  him,  by  that  ceremony  to  the  full 
cominunion  of  the  faithful,  received  him  to 
the  peace  of  the  church,  and  declared  him 
partaker  again  of  all  the  privileges,  which, 
I  for  a  while,  he  had  forfeited  by  his  crime.' 
This  was  what  the  fathers  and  councils  meant 
by  the  famous  expressions,  of  "reinitting 
sins,  absolving  sinners,  loosing  their  bonds, 
granting  them  pardon,"  &c.  which  are  all  but 
so  many  different  ways  of  expressing  one  and 
the  same  thing;  namely,  the  repealing  the 
sentence  of  excommunication,  with  which  the 
sinner  was  bound,  and  restoring  him  to  the 
outward  communion  of  the  church,  from  which 
he  had  been  excluded  for  his  sins,  and  the 
scandal  he  had  given. 

Such  was  the  penance  of  the  ancients.  But 
it  must  be  observed,  that  though  it  was  so 
strongly  recommended  by  the  fathers,  though 
it  was  never  dispensed  with,  at  least  in  the 
primitive  times,  with  respect  to  public  and 
notorious  offenders  ;  yet  it  was  not  thought  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  salvation,  nor  was  it  to 
absolve  sinners  from  their  sins,  but  only  from 
the  excommunication,  which  they  had  incur- 
red by  their  sins,  that  the  church  required  it. 
The  latter  is  evident  from  the  practice  of  St. 
Cyprian,  who  allowed  a  presbyter  to  absolve 
the  penitent  in  the  absence  of  a  bishop,  and  a 
deacon  in  the  absence  of  a  presbyter  ;-  and  to 
a  deacon  no  divine  of  the  church  of  Rome 
will  allow  the  power  of  remitting  sins; 
though  he  may,  by  an  extraordinary  commis- 
sion, be  empowered  to  absolve  the  sinner  from 
the  excommunication,  which  he  has  incurred 
by  his  sin.  That  penance  was  not  thought 
absolutely  necessary  to  salvation,  may  he 
easily  demonstrated  ;  for  in  some  churches 
persons  guiltv  of  idolatry,  murder,  or  adulte- 
ry, were  excluded  for  ever  from  penance,  and 
the  peace  of  the  church  f  and  generally  speak- 
ing, if  a  sinner,  after  having  once  ])prforrned 
public  penance,  cither  relapsed  into  the  same, 
or  .committed  any  other  public  and  grievous 
sin,  he  was  not  admitted  to  a  second  jienance, 
or  a  second  confession,  in  order  to  be  ab- 
solved again  ;  but  exhorted  to  repent  in  pri- 
vate, to  make  private  confession  of  that  and 
his  other  sins  to  God,  that  he  miglit  obtain 
of  him  that  pardon  and  mercy  which  the 
church,  in  her  wisdom,  thought  fit  to  deny.* 
Hence  it  is  manifest,  that,  in  those  days,  sal- 
vation was  thought  to  be  attainable  without 
confession,  either  public  or  private,  made 
to  man,  or  any  kind  of  sarcedotal  absolution. 
I  say,  "without  confession,  either  public  or 


'Cyp.  ep.  10,11,  12.  Optat.1.2.  Tlier.  contra  I.ticif.c.  2. 

»  Cyp.  ep.  13.  3  Cyp.  ep.  52. 

'Uxr.  Pastor.  I.  2.  mandat.  4.  Clem.  Ab'vandrin. 
Strom.  2.  c.  13.  TertuU.  de  pctn.  c.  7.  ot.  9.  Orig.  Iio'.n. 
Ifi.  in  Levit.  Concil.  Elib.  can.  3.  7.  47.  Aug.  ep.  54.  •» 
Macedon.  Slc. 
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The  office  of  the  penitentiary,  when  first  instituted,  and  on  what  occasion.  That  office  suppressed,  and  to 
what  that  was  owiuff.  Private  confession  abolished  in  the  east.  Not  thought  tlien  to  be  of  divine  institu- 
tion.    Cavils  of  Boronius. 


private,  made  to  man;"  for  to  suppose, with 
cardinal  Perron,  those,  who  for  the  enormity 
of  their  sins,  or  their  relapses,  were  excluded 
from  public  penance,  to  have  been  allowed 
the  benefit  of  private  penance,  of  private  con- 
fession, and  absolution,  is  supposing  the 
ciiurch  to  have  been  most  indulgent  and  mer- 
ciful to  those  who  least  deserved  her  indul- 
gence and  mercy.  And  it  is  on  this  consider- 
ation, that  the  Jesuit  Petavius  explodes  the 
notion  of  the  cardinal  as  a  mere  dream,  only 
brought  in  to  serve  an  hypothesis,  without 
any  foundation  in  ancient  history,  or  a  single 
instance  in  the  practice  of  the  primative  times.' 

I  have  observed  above,  that  public  penance, 
including  public  satisfaction  and  confession, 
was  enjoined  by  the  church  only  for  public 
and  enormous  sins,  such  as  reflected  particu- 
lar disgrace  on  the  Christian  name  and  pro- 
fession. However,  many,  for  their  greater 
satisfaction,  and  ease  of  their  minds,  chose 
to  undergo  public  penance,  and  openly  to  con- 
fess even  private  sins  when  grievous.  But  as 
these  voluntary  penitents  out  of  the  abundance 
of  their  zeal,  and  want  of  discretion,  often 
brought  such  sins  upon  the  public  stage  as 
had  better  been  kept  secret,  seeing  they  either 
hurt  the  penitents  themselves,  or  gave  scandal 
to  tlie  church ;  to  avoid  the  one  and  the  other  in- 
convenience, it  was  thought  proper  to  appoint 
in  each  church  a  presbyter,  under  the  name 
of  the  "  penitentiary  presbyter,"  to  whom  all, 
who  desired  to  be  admitted  to  public  penance 
for  private  sins,  should  first  confess  those  sins  ; 
and  afterwards  either  confess  them  in  public, 
if  he  thought  proper;  or  if  he  did  not,  atone 
for  them  by  a  private  penance,  which  he,  by 
his  office,  was  empowered  to  enjoin.  This 
new  office  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  in 
the  time  of  the  Decian  persecution,  which 
broke  out  in  the  year  250,  probably  because 
the  number  of  those,  who  apostatized  then 
from  the  faith,  and  afterwards  returning  to 
themselves,  desired  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
church,  was  too  great  for  the  bishops  to  attend 
them,  together  with  the  voluntary  penitents, 
and  at  the  same  time  discharge,  as  they  ought, 
the  other  duties  of  their  pastoral  office.  We 
are  indebted  to  Socrates  for  this  account  of  the 
first  institution  of  the  penitentiary  priest  ;2  an 
office  that  is  still  kept  up,  but  very  differently 
managed,  in  all  Roman  catholic  cathedrals. 
Sozomen,  who  has  copied  Socrates,  adds, 
that  the  presbyter,  appointed  to  discharge  that 
office,  was  to  be  a  prudent  man,  lest  he  should 
suffer  sins  to  be  publicly  confessed,  that  ought 
to  have  been  kept  secret ;  and  a  secret  man, 
lest  he  himself  should  be  tempted,  on  any  oc- 
casion, to  disclose  and  divulge  the  crimes  that 
had  been  privately  revealed  to  him.* 

The  institution  of  the  penitentiary  priest 
was  universally  received,  and  maintained  in 
the  church  till  the  year  390,  when  that  office 


«  Petav.  not.  in  Kpiphan.  p.  2S8. 

«Socrat.  1.  5.  c.  19.  3  Soz.  1.  7.  c.  16. 


was  suppressed,  and  the  practice  of  private 
confession  utterly  abolished,  first  at  Constan- 
tinople, by  Nectarius,  bishop  of  that  city,  and 
afterwards  all  over  the  east,  on  the  following 
occasion  :  a  woman  of  distinction  having  con- 
fessed her  secret  sins  to  the  penitentiary  priest, 
he  enjoined  her,  by  way  of  satisfaction,  to  fast 
and  pray,  that  she  might  thereby  "  sliow  forth 
works  worthy  of  repentance."  In  compliance 
with  this  injunction  the  contrite  penitent  re- 
mained in  the  church,  attending  her  prayers, 
after  the  rest  were  all  dismis.sed.  Her  re- 
maining thus  alone  offered  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  one  of  the  deacons  of  making  an  at- 
tempt upon  her  virtue  ;  he  made  it;  she  yield- 
ed ;  and  the  crime  was  committed  in  the 
church  itself,  without  any  regard  to  the  sa- 
credness  of  the  place.  With  this  new  sin  the 
woman  returned  to  her  confessor ;  and  he,  very 
injudiciously,  either  obliged  or  suffered  her  to 
confess  it  before  the  whole  congregation.  The 
people  heard  it  with  indignation,  and  began, 
for  the  misbehavior  of  one,  as  it  but  too  often 
happens,  to  revile,  in  a  most  outrageous  man- 
ner, the  whole  body  of  the  clergy.  The  city 
was  all  in  an  uproar;  and  Nectarius,  to  ap- 
pease the  tumult,  not  only  deposed  the  dea- 
con, and  removed  the  penitentiary ;  but,  the 
more  effectually  to  prevent,  for  the  future,  the 
scandal  that  might  arise  from  the  divulging 
of  private  sins,  utterly  abolish  that  office, 
"  leaving  every  man  free,"  these  are  the 
very  words  of  the  historian  "  to  partake  of  the 
holy  mysteries,  according  to  the  direction  of 
his  own  conscience;"'  which  words  plainly 
imply  an  utter  abolition  of  private,  or,  as  it  is 
now  styled,  "  auricular  confession."  Sozo- 
men adds,  that  the  example  of  Nectarius  was 
followed  by  almost  all  the  bishops  of  the  east; 
but  that  the  office  of  the  penitentiary  priest 
was  still  kept  up  in  the  west,  to  prepare  men 
for  the  public  penance  of  the  church,  which 
he  thence  takes  occasion  to  describe  at  length, 
as  it  was  then  practised  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
other  western  churches. ^  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  Socrates,  of  whom  I  have  chiefly  copied 
the  present  account,  was  by  profession  a  ci- 
vilian, lived  at  this  very  time  in  Constantino- 
ple, and  had  what  he  relates  from  the  mouth 
of  Eudemon,  the  presbyter,  who  first  advised 
Nectarius  to  abolish  the  office  of  the  peniten- 
tiary priest,  and  utterly  abrogate  private  con- 
fession.* 

From  this  account,  vouched  not  by  Socra- 
tes alone,  but  likewise  by  Sozomen,  who 
flourished  at  the  same  time,  it  is  manifest, 
that  auricular  confession  was  not  thought 
then,  as  it  is  now,  to  be  of  divine  institution, 
or  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation.  For  if 
such  an  opinion  had  obtained,  who  can  ima- 
gine, that  Nectarius,  a  most  orthodox  prelate, 
would  have  ever  attempted  to  abolish  it ;  that 
the  other  eastern  bishops  would,  almost  all  to 
a  man,  have  so  readily  followed  his  example, 

«  Socr.  1.  5.  c.  19.     a  Soz.  1.  vii.  c.  16.     »  Socr.  ibid. 
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as  they  certainly  did  1  In  answer  to  this, 
Baronius  questions  the  truth  of  the  tact,  striv- 
in<r  to  prove,  by  a  long,  senseless,  and  imper- 
tinent descant,  that  Socrates,  who  relates  it, 
was  tainted  with  the  heresy  of  Novatian,  not 
acknouledsjing-  in  the  church  the  power  of 
forgiving  sins;  and  thence  concluding  the 
suppression  of  the  above-mentioned  office,  as 
related  by  him,  to  be  a  mere  invention  of  his.' 
But  that  Socrates,  who  lived  at  this  very  time 
in  Constantinople,  would  have  so  confidently 
asserted,  and  asserted  of  his  own  knowledge, 
such  a  notorius  fact  as  happening  there,  had 
no  such  fact  happened,  is  what  Baronius  him- 
self, I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  did  not  be- 
lieve, notwithstanding  the  pains  he  takes  to 
make  others  believe  it.  As  for  the  charge  of 
Novatianisin,  on  which  he  grounds  his  per- 
emptorily rejecting  the  authority  of  Socrates; 
that  writer,  it  must  be  owned,  seems  to  have 
entertained  a  good  opinion  of  all  who  were  of 
that  persuasion  :  he  often  commends  them, 
and  even  honors  Novatian,  the  founder  of  that 
sect,  with  the  title  of  martyr.  But  yet  he 
ranks  them  among  the  sects  that  were  separat- 
ed from  the  church  ;2  and  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, he  did  not  at  all  approve  of  the  ad- 
vice, which  Kudemon  gave  to  Nectarius  ;  for 
when  he  was  acquainted  with  it,  by  Eude- 
mon  himself,  he  told  him,  that  he  much 
doubted  whether  his  counsel  was  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  church,  since  it  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  neglect  of  mutual  reproof, 
and  the  transgression  of  that  rule  of  the  apos- 
tle, "  Have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful 
W'Orks  of  darkness,  but  rather  reprove  them."^ 
Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  he  approved  of  pri- 
vate confession  for  the  sake  of  mutual  reproof, 
one  of  the  chief  ends  for  which  it  was  institut- 
ed, as  we  shall  see  hereafter;  and  conse- 
quently that  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
forged  the  account  he  gives  of  the  abrogation 
of  that  practice,  with  a  design  to  countenance, 
in  the  Novatians,  the  opposite  practice  and 
doctrine. 

Bellarmine  owns  the  office  of  the  peniten- 
tiary priest  to  have  been  suppressed  by  Nec- 
tarius, and,  after  his  example,  b}'  almost  all 
the  bishops  of  the  east.  But  as  to  what  So- 
crates adds,  that  every  man  was  left  free  to 
partake  of  the  holy  mysteries,  that  is,  of  the 
eucharist,  according  to  the  direction  of  his 
own  conscience,  he  pretends  the  historian 
thereby  to  have  meant  no  more,  than  that 
men  were  thenceforth  freed  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  ap|iearing,  when  conscious  to  them- 
selves of  any  sin,  before  the  public  tribunal 
of  the  church,  that  is,  from  the  obligation  of 
confr'ssing  it  in  pul)lic.  But  nothing  is  more 
certain,  than  that  the  obligation  of  undergoing 
public  penance,  of  which  public  confession 
was  an  essential  part,  for  public  sins,  sub- 
sisted in  the  church  several  ages  after  the 
time  of  Nectarius;  and  as  to  private  sins,  nei- 


«  Bar.  ad  ann.  56.  n.  27,  28,  &c. 

3  Socr.  1.  6.  c.  20.  23.  '  Idem,  I.  5.  c.  19. 


ther  was  there  in  his  time,  nor  had  there  ever 
been,  any  law  obliging  men  to  confess  them 
in  public.  Such  an  abuse  indeed  had  crept  Jj 
into  some  provinces  of  Italy,  as  I  have  ob-  1 
sen'ed  above;  but  it  was  immediately  con- 
demned and  suppressed  by  Leo,  as  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  apostolic  rule.  Tlioma> 
Waldensis,  more  ingenions  than  either  Bare 
nius  or  Bellarmine,  candidly  owns  the  prac- 
tice of  private  confession  to  have  been  con- 
demned and  abrogated  by  Nectarius;  bui 
adds,  that  in  abolishing  it  he  w'as  guilty  of  a 
great  and  unpardonable  error.'  But,  if  ths 
had  been  thougbt  an  error,  would  not  some 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  east  have  opposed 
him  in  such  an  attempt  1  Would  they  almost 
all  have  so  readily  followed  his  example] 
Pope  Nicolas  could  not  be  unacquainted  with 
what  Nectarius  had  done;  and  yet  he  styles 
him,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "the  expugner  of 
heretics,  the  defender  of  the  church ;"-  and 
such  commendations  we  may  suppose  the 
bishop  of  Rome  would  never  have  bestowed 
on  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  had  he  been 
guilty  of  a  great  and  unpardonable  error. 

Private  confession,  or  confession  made  in 
private  to  man,  began,  it  must  be  owned, 
in  the  earliest  times,  to  be  practised  in  the 
church.3  But  that  it  was  not  thought  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  even  by  the  fathers,  who 
have  most  recommended  it,  and  who  are 
chiefly  quoted  by  the  Roman  catholic  divines, 
to  prove  its  necessit}'-,  has  been,  I  may  say, 
demonstrated  by  several  protestant  writers, 
especially  by  the  learned  Daille,  in  his  elabo- 
rate work  on  Auricular  Confession.''  I  shall 
therefore  only  observe  here,  I.  That  the  ex- 
ample of  the  first  Christians,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  that  "many  came,  and  confessed,  and 
declared  their  deeds,"^  on  which  great  stress 
is  laid  by  the  advocates  for  private  confession, 
may  be  well  alleged  to  prove  such  a  confes- 
sion to  be  a  virtuous  and  commendable  action  ; 
and  that  indeed  it  proves,  allowing  the  pas- 
sage I  have  quoted  to  be  understood  of  the 
confession  of  sins,  Avhich  some  have  ques- 
tioned.® But  as  their  example  has  not  the 
force  of  a  law,  it  is  absurd  to  conclude,  from 
their  confessing  their  sins  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, that  every  Christian  is  bound  to  confi^ss 
to  man  whatever  he  has  done  amiss,  or  else 
to  be  everlastingly  guilty  of  sin.  The  first 
Christians  "  had  all  things  common;  and  sold 
their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them 
to  all  men,  as  every  man  had  need."'  And  yet 
their  example,  with  respect  to  such  actions, 
in  themselves  far  more  commendable  than 
the  bare  confession  of  sins  made  to  a  man,  is 
by  none  looked  upon,  or  has  ever  been  inter- 
preted as  a  law,  binding  all,  who  profess  the 

'  Thorn.  Wald.  t.  2.  c.  111.  " 

■2  Nic.  cp.  ad  Phot,  in  VIII.  Synod,  art.  4. 

=  Ircn.  I.  1.  c.  i).  T(!rtull.  df^'iw'ut-  Orifr.  horn.  2.  et 
honi.  .'!.  in  l.evit.  honi.  2.  in  I'sal.  37.  Cyp.  I.  3.  ep.  8. 
et  Serin.  5.  de  laps. 

«  Daill6  de  confess,  anric.  I.  4.  c.  25.      »  Acts  19:  18, 

6  Luth.  in  sua  versione,  et  Brentins  in  cninmrnt.  ad 
hunc  locuiu.  ■•  Act.  2 :  4'!,  43. 
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Not  to  be  made  to  a  priest  more  than  to  any  other  good  man.     In  the  twelfth  century,  confession  made  to  God 

alone  thouj^ht  sufficient. 


same  religion,  to  have  every  thing  common, 
to  sell  their  possessions  and  goods,  though 
the  first  Christians  are  all  said  to  have  done 
so,  and  not  all,  but  "  many  that  believed, 
came  and  confessed."  2.  All  promises  of 
forgiveness  upon  confession  are  understood, 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  upon  confession  made 
to  a  priest.  And  yet  this  condition  is  no 
where  expressed.  And  is  it  probable,  or 
rather  is  it  not  highly  improbable,  that  the 
scripture  should  ever  mean,  and  never  ex- 
press, that  one  condition,  without  which  all 
the  rest  is  utterly  of  no  eflect]  St.  James 
advises  us  to  "  confess  our  faults,"  not  to  a 
priest,  rather  than  to  a  layman,  but,  in  general 
terms,  "  one  to  another,"'  that  is,  to  any  right- 
eous man;  for  he  immediately  adds,  "And 
pray  for  one  another,  that  ye  may  be  healed. 
The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  availeth  much."  And  no  one  will  say, 
that  a  layman  may  not  be  a  righteous  man,  as 
well  as  a  priest.  It  was  not  till  many  ages 
after,  that,  by  these  words,  "  one  to  another," 
St.  James  was  made  to  mean  priests  only. 
For  he  was  not  yet  thus  understood,  at  least 
•generally  speaking,  in  the  eleventh  century; 
as  is  manifest  from  the  famous  Lanfranc  of 
Canterbury,  who,  in  a  treatise,  which  he 
composed  on  the  Secrecy  of  Confession, 
writes,  that  "the  confession  of  public  sins 
should  be  made  to  a  priest,  by  whose  minis- 
try the  church  binds  and  looses,  what  she 
publicly  knows  ;  but  that  private  sins  may  be 
confessed  to  any  ecclesiastic,  nay,  and  to  a 
layman,  since  it  is  recorded  of  some  of  the 
holy  fathers,  that  they  were  directors  of  souls, 
though  not  in  orders. 2(*) 

3.  In  the  twelfth  century,  confession  made 
to  God  alone  was  still  thought  sufficient  to 
salvation :  witness  Geffery,  abbot  of  Yen- 
dome,  Peter  Lombard,  and  Gratian,  who  all 
assure  us  that,  in  their  time,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  many  held  confession  to  God  alone 
to  be  sufficient ;  and  would  not  allow  of  any 
necessity  or  obligation  of  confessing  to  a 
priest  f  nay,  Gratian,  after  quoting  the  au- 
thors on  each  side  of  the  question,  leaves  the 
reader  at  liberty  to  take  which  he  pleases,  see- 
ing either  had  wise  and  religious  men  to  au- 
thorize and  defend  it.''(f )     But,  in  the  follow- 


»  .Tames  5  :  16. 

^  Triict.  de  Confess,  inter  opera  Lanfr.  edita  Paris 
anno  1648. 

(*)  I  am  sensible  that  F.  Dachery  is  not  willinj  to 
allow  Lanfranc  to  have  been  the  authiir  of  that  piece. 
But  he  has  not  been  able,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
critics,  to  prove  that  he  was  not;  and  all  agree  it  to 
liave  been  written  in  or  near  his  time,  that  is,  late  in 
the  eleventh  centurv. 

»  Ooffrid.  1.  5.  ep.  16.  Lombard,  distinct.  I.  4.  sect.  7. 
Gratian  de  prenit.  dist.  2.  c.  89. 

*  Oralian.  ibid. 

(t)  Tliere  is  another  passasc  in  Grntian  to  the  same 
piirpose,  whicli  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Venice  edition  of 
that  writer,  published  by  authority  in  1501,  but 
has  been  left  out  in  all  the  later  editions.  As  it  e.\- 
hibits  the  different  opinions  of  the  divines  of  those 
day.s,  concerning  the  institution  of  auricular,  or,  as  it 
is  there  styled,  oral  confession,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  insert  it  here,  as  a  specimen  of  their  reasoning,  and 


ing  century,  the  present  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  concerning  the  necessity  of  auricu- 
lar confession,  was  at  last  finally  established 
in  the  council  of  Lateran,  held  under  Pope 
Innocent  III.  in  1215,'  and  thenceforth  it  was 
deemed  heresy  to  leach,  that  confession  made 
to  God  alone  was  sufficient,  or  confession 
made  to  a  priest  was  not  necessary  to  salva- 
tion.(*) 

their  skill  in  divinity.  The  words  of  Gratian  are  : 
"  We  must  now  inquire  when  oral  confession  was 
first  instituted.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  insti- 
tuted in  Paradise,  immediately  after  the  fall :  the 
Lord  saying  unto  Adam,  'Where  art  thoul'  For  he 
spoke  thus,  that  Adam  might  confess,  and  his  confes- 
sion might  serve  as  a  pattern  for  the  confession  of 
others.  But  as,  in  interrogating  Adam,  he  had  not,  it 
seems,  sufficiently  apprised  him  that  he  was  to  make 
his  confession,  he  applied,  in  the  ne.\t  place,  to  the 
fratricide  Cain,  saying, '  Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother  V  " 
These  very  able  divines  seem  not  to  have  understood 
what  they  were  about ;  for  their  design  was  to  show, 
when  confession,  made  to  a  man,  was  first  instituted ; 
and  the.  confession,  required  in  the  passages  they 
quote,  was  a  confession  made  to  God  alone.  "  Others 
think,"  continues  Gratian,  "that  confession  was  first 
instituted  under  the  law  of  Moses,  when  Joshua  com- 
manded Achan  to  confess  his  crime,  and  all  Israel 
stoned  him  with  stones."  But  neither  was  the  confes- 
sion required  by  Joshua,  a  private  confession,  or  a 
confession  made  in  private  to  a  priest.  It  was  a  pub- 
lic confession  ;  a  confession  made  to  God,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  Joshua,  and  the  whole  people  of  Israel  :  "and 
Joshua  said  unto  Achan,  My  son,  give,  I  pray  thee, 
glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  make  confession 
unto  him,"  &c.(a)  "  Others  think,"  adds  Gratian,  "that 
it  is  not  in  the  Old,  but  in  the  New  Testament,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  institution  of  confession.  These  will 
have  it  to  have  been  instituted  by  St.  James,  saying, 
'Confess  your  faults  one  to  another.'  But  they  had 
belter  have  ascribed  its  original  to  some  tradition  of  the 
universal  church,  than  have  attempted  to  prove  it  from 
the  Old  or  New  Testament.  The  traditions  of  the 
church  are  binding ;  and  therefore  we  are  hound  to 
confess  our  sins  ;  but  the  Greeks  are  not,  whom  that 
tradition  has  not  reached,  no  more  than  the  tradition 
concerning  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  eucha- 
rist.  Hence  it  follows,  that  St.  James  neither  insti- 
tuted nor  commanded,  but  only  advised,  confession  ; 
for  had  he  conmianded  it,  his  command  had  been  bind- 
ing even  with  respect  to  the  Greeks,  notwithstanding 
the  contrary  practice  that  prevails  among  them."  (6) 
From  this  passage  it  appears  that,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, auricular  confession  was  not  yet  commonly 
thought  to  be  of  divine  institution  ;  that  some  divines 
indeed  strove  to  prove  that  it^was,  but  went  so  awk- 
wardly about  it,  that  the  contrary  opinion  prevailed  as 
the  more  probable  of  the  two.  But  what  the  divines 
could  not  make  out  with  arguments,  the  council  of 
Trent  established  afterwards  with  anathemas,  declar- 
ing all  those  anathematized  who  should  teach  or  hold, 
that  sacramental  or  auricular  confession  was  not  of 
divine  institution,  (c) 

(rt)  Josli.  7:  19.  (b)  Grat.  de  pcen.  dist.  5.  c.  1. 

(f)  Seff".  14.  can.  6.  '  Concil.  Lateran.  3.  c.  21. 

{*)  And  yet,  long  after  that  council,  some  writers  of 
great  note  could  not  help  owning  confession,  as  then 
practiced  by  the  church  of  Rome,  to  have  been  un- 
known to  the  ancients.  Among  the  rest,  Beatus 
Rhenanus.  in  his  preface  to  TertuUian's  Book  on 
Penance,  which  he  published  in  1.^21,  e.xpresses  him- 
self thus:  "We  need  not  wonder  that  no  mention  is 
made  by  Tertullian,  of  the  secret  confession  (clancu- 
laria),  made  by  those  who  receive  the  eucharist; 
since  that  confession  was  utterly  unknown  in  his  time. 
That  author  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Du  Pin,  well 
versed  in  human  learning,  well  acquainted  with  the 
ancient  theology,  ever  continued  attached  to  the  catho- 
lic church,  and  ended  his  days  in  her  bosom.  («)  But, 
not  many  years  after,  the  council  of  Trent  let  the 
world  know,  what  neither  Rhenanus,  nor  any  other, 
however  well  versed  in  the  ancient  theology,  had  been 
able  to  discover;  namely,  that  secret  confession,  as  it 
was  then,  so  it  had  been  always,  and  from  the  very 
beginning,  practised  by  the  church.  (6) 
(o)  Du  Pin.  nouv.  Bibl.  1. 14.  p.  176.  {b)  Sess.  14.  can.  6. 
V2 
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[Leo. 


On  what  founded  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  concerning  the  obligation  of  confessins  to  a  priest.  The 
priest,  in  the  opinion  of  Leo,  could  only  pray  for  tlie  sinner.  Tlie  supplicatory  form  of  absolution  used  in 
the  church  till  the  13th  century.  The  authoritative,  when  introduced  into  England.  The  present  form  of 
absolution  used  in  the  church  of  Rome.     Penance  not  a  sacrament  till  the  15th  century. 

4.  The  only  reason  allegred  by  St.  James,  |  P^ngland  in  12G8,  when,  by  a  council  held 
why  we  should  confess  our  sins  one  to  another,  that  year  at  London,  under  cardinal  Ottoboni, 
thai  is,  to  any  rigiiteous  man,  as  St.  Austin  ^  the  pope's  legate,  all  confessors  were  enjoined 
explains  this  passage,'  is,  that  we  may  mu- !  to  use  it.'  The  present  form  of  absolution  in 
lually  assist  each  other  with  our  prayers. ,  the  church  of  Rome  runs  thus:  "  Our  Lord 
The  fathers,  however,  countenanced  and  re-  Jesus  Christ  absolve  thee,  and  L  by  his  au- 
commended  private  confession  upon  other ;  thority,  absolve  thee,  in  the  first  place,  from 
uiotives ;  namely,  for  the  sake  of  direction,  |  every  bond  of  excommunication,  suspension, 
instruction,  spiritual  comfort,  mutual  reproof,  and  interdict,  as  far  as  I  liave  power,  and  thou 
and  private  admonition  ;  and  as  the  bishops  ,  standest  in  need  :  in  the  next  place,  I  absolve 
;ind  priests  were,  generally  speaking,  suppos-  ,  thee  from  thy  sins,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
ed  to  be  the  best  qualified  for  such  offices, '  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
they  exhorted  men  to  recur  chiefly  to  them,  j  Amen."  This  form  is  partly  supplicatory, 
each  to  his  own  bishop  or  pastor:  and  it  is  partly  authoritative;  but  all  agree,  that  it  is 
upon  these  passages  out  of  the  fathers,  the  i  only  in  virtue  of  the  latter,  that  sins  are  for- 
priest  being  never  mentioned  in  scripture,  that !  given.  And  hence  it  follows,  bj'  an  obvious, 
the  church  of  Rome  founds  her  doctrine  con- 1  but  undeniable  consequence,  that  the  so  much 
cerning  auricular  confession  made  to  a  priest,  i  boasted  power  of  forgiving  sins  lay  dormant 
Lastly,  Leo,  after  declaring,  in  his  letter  to  I  in  the  church  for  ihe  space  of  1'200  years; 


the  bishops  of  Campania,  that  confession 
made  in  private  to  a  priest  was  sufficient, 
when  the  sins  were  private,  adds,  that  the 
priest  will  pray  with  the  sinner  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins;2  which  is  no  more  than  what 
any  pious  Christian  might  have  done,  and  all 
it  was  then  thought  a  priest  could  do.  For 
had  Leo  believed  the  power  of  pardoning  and 
forgiving  sins  to  be  vested  in  the  priesthood, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  he  would  have 
urged  it  on  tlie  present  occasion. 

But  it  was  not  till  many  ages  after  Leo's 
time  that  such  an  opinion  began  to  obtain,  no 
other  form  of  absolution  but  the  "  supplica- 
tory, or  absolution  by  prayer,"  having  been 
used  in  the  church  till  the  latter  end  of  the 
12th,  or  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.^ 
But  it  being  then,  and  not  till  then,  luckily 
discovered,  that  the  prayer  of  the  priest  not 
only  availed  more,  and  was  more  effectual 
towards  healing  the  sinner,  and  obtaining  the 
remission  of  his  sins,  than  the  prayer  of  any 
other  righteous  man,  which  St.  James  seems 
not  to  have  known ;  but  moreover  that  he  was 
vested  with  a  full  and  unlimited  power  of  re- 
mitting sins,  and  retaining  them  at  pleasure  ; 
upon  such  animportant'discovery,  the  ancient 
form  of  absolution  was  changed  or  rather  im- 
proved ;  and  to  the  supplicatory,  "Christ  ab 


the  form  of  absolution,  in  virtue  of  which 
alone  sins  are  forgiven,  having  never  been 
used  during  that  period  of  time. 

Penance,  including  confession  and  absolu- 
tion, is  now  a  sacrament  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  one  of  the  seven.  But  that  doc- 
trine too  is  of  a  late  date,  and  was  first  taught, 
in  the  12th  century,  by  Peter  Lombard,  com- 
monly styled,  "  the  master  of  the  sentences."^ 
His  opinion  was  adopted  by  all  the  school- 
men, who  came  after  him  ;  and,  at  length,  de- 
clared an  article  of  faith  by  the  council  of 
Florence,  in  the  15th,  and  afterwards  by  that 
of  Trent,  in  the  16th  century. (*) 

And  thus  far  of  private  confession,  from  the 
earliest  times,  when  it  was  only  matter  of 
advice,  and  free  choice,  and  was  thought 
equally  good,  whether  made  to  a  priest,  or  a 
layman,  to  its  being  first  restrained  to  the 
priesthood,  then  declared  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, and,  lastly,  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
sacrament. 

And  now  to  return  to  Leo ;  in  the  year  460, 
he  received,  at  last,  the  joyful  tidings  of  the 
expulsion  and  exile  of  Timotheus  ^lurus,  the 


«  Coll.  hist.  eccl.  Vol.  I.  p.  474. 

2  Lonib.  1.  4.  Sentent.  distinct.  H. 

(♦)  It  is  true,  that  Victor,   bishop  of  Cartenna  in 

Mauritania,  who  lived  in  the  5th  century,  in  a  small 

'    1        .u       ,,  11   'i' ,u     „,. "!..,_:*„.;„„     <t  T    treatise,   which   ho    wrote   on    penanct;,    styled   it  a 

solve  thee,"  was^dded  the  authoritative,   "I    gaerament,(«)   as  Bellarmine  has  taken   care   to  ob- 

'"'"''  '    serve.  (4)     But  nothing  is  better  known,  thun  that  the 

word  sacrament  was  a  general  name  with  the  an- 
cients, for  every  sacred  ceremony,  rite,  or  mystery. 
Tims  the  washing  in  water,  and  the  imposition  of 
hands  in  baptism,  were  styled,  by  the  council  of  Car- 


absolve  thee."     Thomas  Aquinas,  surnamed 

the  "angelic  doctor,"   wlio  flourished  about 

the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  points  out  the 

time  of  this  remarkable  change;  for  he  tells  .  .  . 

ii<?    iVnt   tlip   Tiith.iritTtive   form    of  absolution  I  "'^-'-' ""'•'^'f '^>'P'''^"' '^^"  ^"''"''"'"'"'^  '  *'''  "•')'.  I'aci 
us,  mat  tie  aiunon.u  ve  lorm  oi  ^i^soiui  on  i   „^^^  ,^.^^^p  ^j.  jj,^^^g,^,j_^  ,,jg,i„„„j^^^,,,  „,^pg  ^^^^^ 

was  found  fault  with  by  a  learned  man,  his  Lients  in  baptism. (rf)    St.  Austin  calls 


ircism  a  sa- 


COntemnorarV,    assertino',    that     thirty     years  !crament;f()  and  the  same  name  is  l.eslowed  both  by 
1        •"'  ,1  1-      •  that  father,  f  D  and  Ihe  third  conned  ol  Carthage, (jj-) 

were  scarce    passed,   since  the  supplicatory   „„,|„,,,,„,',\/,t\vas  anciently  given  to  the  catechumens 
form  only,  "Almighty  God  give  thee  remis- 


sion and  forgiveness,"  was  used  by  all.'     The 
authoritative   form  was  first  established   in 


>  Aug.  tract.  58.  in  .loan.        ^  See  p.  241. 

=  Usher.  Answer  to  the  Challenge,  p.  88.  Cardinal 
Bona  rer.  Liturg.  in  append,  p.  763.  Morin.  de  paenit. 
1.  8.  c.  8,  9,  &c. 

*  Aquin.  opus.  22.  de  forma  absol.  c.  5. 


before  baptism.  In  the  same  scn.'ie  penance,  as  prac- 
tised in  Victor's  time,  was,  no  doubt,  a  sacrament; 
that  is,  a  sacred  and  religious  ceremony. 

(a)  Vict,  de  poenlt.  c.  20. 

(ft)  Bell,  de  pcenit.  1.  1.  c.  10. 

(c)  Concil.  Carth.  apud  Cyp.  et  Cyp.  ep.  72.  ad  Stepb. 

((/)  rarlan.  serm.  do  Bapt.  Bibl.  patr.  t.  3.  p.  77. 

(f)  Aug.  homil.  83. 

(/)  Idem  de  peccat.  merit.  1.  2.  c.  26. 

(g)  Concil.  Carth.  3.  c.  5. 


Leo.] 
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Tiiiiotheus  vElurus  driven  fioiu  the  see  of  Alexandria  in  the  year  of  Christ,  400.     Tiniotheus  Salophacialus 
chosen  in  his  room      Tranquillity  restored  to  the  church.     Leo  dies.     His  character. 


usurper  of  the  see  of  Alexandria.  For  this 
public  benefit,  as  he  styles  it,  the  church  was 
chiefly  indebted  to  Gennadius,  the  new  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  who,  in  spite  of  tlie  strong 
opposition  he  met  with  from  Aspar,  and  the 
other  friends  of  J^lurus,  at  court,  procured  in 
the  end,  an  order  from  the  emperor,  command- 
ing him  to  be  driven  from  Alexandria,  and 
confined  to  Gangra,  in  Paphlagonia  ;  which 
was  done  accordingly. i  But  the  emperor, 
being  informed  that  he  held  schismatical 
meetings  in  the  place  of  his  exile,  ordered 
him  to  be  removed  from  thence  into  the  Tau- 
rica  Cliersonesus,  now  Crim  Tartary,  where 
he  was  strictly  guarded  till  the  year  476,  when 
we  shall  see  this  extraordinary  man  seizing, 
bjf  force,  the  see  of  Alexandria  a  second  time, 
and  again,  by  force,  driven  from  it.  In  his 
room  was  unanimously  chosen,  by  the  people 
and  clergy  of  Alexandria,  Timotheus,  surna- 
med  Salophacialus,  that  is,  "  the  white,"  a 
man  universally  beloved,  and  no  less  esteemed 
for  the  purity  of  his  faith,  than  the  probity  of 
his  manners. 2  To  him  many  submitted,  who 
till  then  had  steadily  adhered  first  to  Diosco- 
rus,  and  afterwards  to  ^Elurus,  being  gained 
over  b}^  his  mild,  affable,  and  engaging  be- 
havior.^ Thus  after  so  long,  and  so  violent  a 
storm,  was  the  so  much  wished  for  calm  re- 
stored, for  a  while,  to  that,  and  all  other 
churches. 

[Year  of  Christ,  401.]  But  Leo  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  tranquillity  which  he  had  been 
so  long  laboring  to  procure,  and  which,  to  do 
him  justice,  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  unwea- 
ried zeal,  and  constant  application,  though 
Gennadius  had  the  glory  of  completing  the 
work.  Salophacialus  was  chosen  about  the 
middle  of  July,  460,  and  Leo  died  on  the 
10th  of  November,  461,  having  governed  the 
Roman  church  twenty-one  years,  one  month, 
and  thirteen  days.*  He  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  or  rather  in  the  porch  of 
that  church,  where  no  popes  had  yet  been  bu- 
ried, but  such  as  had  died,  or  were  supposed 
to  have  died  martyrs^.  His  body  was  trans- 
lated from  the  porch  into  the  church  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  seventh  century  ;  and  when 
the  altar  placed  over  it  was  pulled  down  in 
1007,  the  skeleton  was  found  entire,  and  re- 
moved into  the  new  church,  where  it  is  still 
kept,  and  publicly  worshipped  chiefly  on  the 
11th  of  April.6  The  city  of  Perigueux  too 
pretends  to  have  his  whole  body ;  and  the  citv 
of  Wirtzbourg  and  Sens  considerable  parts  of 
it;'  for  in  all  these  places  great  honor  is  paid 
to  his  reliques,  whether  real  or  supposititious, 
it  matters  little. 

Leo  was,  without  all  doubt,  a  man  of  ex- 


•Theoph.  p.  %. 

a  Theoph.  ibid.    Evagr.  p.  30.5.     Leo,  ep.  139. 

>  Liherat.  p.  107,  108. 

<  Vide  liolland.  11.  April,  ap.  n.  5.  p.  15. 

»  Arin?.  I.  2.  c.  8. 

e  Holland,  ubi  supra,  et  Pont.  p.  65.   Aring.  p.  160. 

'Bolland.  11.  Apr.  p.  20. 


traordinary  parts,  far  superior  to  all,  who  had 
governed  that  cliurch  before  hiiu,  and  scarce 
equalled  by  any,  who  governed  it  after  him. 
He  is  extolled  by  the  ancients  chiefly  for  his 
unwearied  zeal  in  defending  the  catholic  faith, 
and    unshaken  steadiness  in  combating  the 
opposite  errors,  that  either  sprung  up,  or  were 
revived,  in  his  time.     And  truly  their  encoiui- 
ums  on  that  score  are  not  ill  bestowed  ;  though 
on  some  occasions  he  had  better  have  tempered 
his  zeal,  and  acted  with  more  moderation. 
But  then  his  ambition  knew  no  bounds;  and 
to  gratify  it,  he  stuck  at  nothing;  made  no 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  between 
truth  and  falsehood  ;'  as  if  he  had  adopted  the 
famous  maxim  of  Julius  Ceesar,(*)  or  thought 
the  most  criminal  actions  ceased  to  be  crimi- 
nal, and  became  meritorious,  when  any  ways 
subservient  to  the  increase  of  his  power,  or 
the  exaltation  of  his  see.     For  that  was  the 
object  he  had  chiefly  in  view;  that  the  point 
in  which  all  his  cares,  all  his  thoughts  and 
endeavors,  finally   centred;    that   he   scarce 
ever  forgot  in  his  letters;  and  but  too  often 
remembered  in  his  sermons,  many  of  which 
are  filled  with  useful  apophthegms  on  "  the 
dignity  and  pre-eminence  of  the  apostolic  see, 
on  the  merit  of  St.  Peter,  on  the  respect  that 
is  due  from  persons,  even  in  the  highest  sta- 
tions of  life,  to  the  chair  of  the  first  apostle, 
and  prince  of  the  apostles."     So  much  was 
he  attached  to  that  object,  that  after  he  had 
procured,  with  infinite  labor  and  pains,  the 
assembling  of  an  oecumenical  council,  as  the 
only  means  of  ascertaining  the  catholic  faith, 
and  saving  the  church,  at  that  time  in  the  ut- 
most danger,  from  the  prevailing  party  of 
Eutyches  and  Dioscorus  in  the  east,  he  was 
ready,  notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  zeal, 
to  undo  all  he  had  been  doing,  and  to  render 
that  very  council  ineffectual,  had  not  his  le- 
gates been  allowed  to  preside  ;2  an  undeniable 
proof,  that  he  had  more  at  heart  the  advance- 
ment of  his  see,  that  is,  of  his  own  power  and 
authority,  than  either  the  purity  of  the  faith, 
or  the  welfare  of  the  church.     His  whole  con- 
duct upon  that  occasion,  so  very  different  from 
that  of  our  Savior,  who  was  "  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart,"  who  rebuked  his  disciples  for  quar- 
relling "which  should  be  the  greatest,"  and 
gave  his  followers  so  many  precepts  against 
a  spirit  of  pride  and  domination,  has  justly 
been  urged,  by  many  writers,  against  his  pre- 
tended sanctity,  and  the  extraordinary  honors 
that  are  paid  to  him  as  a  saint  by  the  ciiurch 
of  Rome.      I    shall   therefore   only   observe 
here,  that  he  has,  and  ever  will  have,  the  de- 
merit of  establishing  an  everlasting  warfare 
between  the  east  and  the  west,  between  Con- 
stantinople and  Rome ;  the  bishops  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  their  brethren  in  the  east, 

»  See  p,  lfl2. 

(*)  "Nam,  si  vinlandum  est  jus,  rot'nandi  gratia 
violanduni  est :  aliis  rebus  pietatem  colas. (u) 
(a)  Suet,  in  Jul.  c.  30. 
3  See  p.  217. 
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thinking  themselves  bound  to  stand  to  a  de- 
cree, which  had  been  so  unanimously  enacted 
by  their  predecessors,  in  an  oecumenical 
council  ;  and  none  of  the  later  bishops  of 
Rome,  how  peaceably  soever  inclined,  daring 
to  receive  as  valid  a  determination,  which  one 
of  the  greatest  of  their  predecessors  had,  with 
so  much  warmth,  maintained  to  be  null.  Of 
this  dispute  we  shall  see  the  dreadful  effects 
in  the  sequel  of  the  present  history;  and  they 
ought  all  to  be  charged  to  Leo's  account.  For 
his  authority  drew  in  all  the  western  bishops 
to  take  the  same  part,  and  extended  its  influ- 
ence over  their  successors,  as  well  as  his  own. 
But  as  his  ambition,  in  the  pursuit  of  its  own 
ends  and  designs,  tended  also  to  raise  and 
promote  the  greatness  of  his  see,  that  very 
crime  became  the  cause  of  his  sanctification, 
being  more  meritorious  to  Rome  than  all  his 
virtues.  Indeed,  he  was  a  principal  founder 
of  her  exorbitant  power.  He  brought  with 
him  to  the  pontificate,  not  only  greater  abili- 
ties, but  more  experience  and  practice  in  state 
affairs,  than  any  of  his  predecessors;  and 
used  these  advantages,  through  a  long  course 
of  years,  to  advance  the  dignity  and  preroga- 
tives of  his  see,  with  great  skill  and  address, 
as  well  as  intrepid  assurance  and  courage.  A 
modern  protestant  writer'  says,  he  had  every 
virtue,  that  was  compatible  with  an  unbound- 
ed ambition.  This  I  will  not  deny;  but  shall 
only  observe  that  such  an  ambition,  in  a 
Christian  bishop,  is  a  vice,  for  which  no  vir- 
tue can  well  atone. 

As  for  the  writings  of  Leo,  they  are  ad- 
mired, and  very  justly,  by  all  men  of  judg- 
ment and  taste,  for  the  strength  and  energy 
of  the  expression,  the  justness  of  thought, 
and  the  puSty  of  style,  in  which  he  is  thought 
to  have  far  excelled  all  who  wrote,  at  least  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  before  him.(*)  His  writings, 
or  rather  the  doctrines,  which  he  takes  care 
to  inculcate  in  his  writings,  concerning  the 
dignity  and  prerogatives  of  St.  Peter's  throne, 
have  procured  him,  from  his  successors,  a 
place  among  the  doctors  of  the  church  ;  and 
he  is  accordingly  honored  with  that  title.  He 
is  now  commonly  distinguished  with  the  sur- 
name of  the  Great,  which  indeed  better  be- 
longs to  him  than  that  of  holy ;  but  the  an- 


1  Jiirieu,  apud  Bail,  in  Leon. 

(*)  A  modern  critic  (the  abb6  Anthelnii),  will  have 
St.  Prosper,  Leo's  secretary,  to  have  been  tlie  aiillior 
of  all  the  writings,  both  letters  and  sermons,  ascribed 
to  that  pope.  But  the  dissertation  which  he  wrote  on 
that  subject,  and  published  in  1689,  has  been  fully  an- 
swered by  two  other  learned  critics,  F.  (iuesnel,  and 
M.  Du  Pin. 


cienls  were  strangers  to  that  title,  and  proba- 
bly ihought  it  unbecoming  a  bishop. (*) 

(*)  We  are  told  that  a  very  beaulif\U  woman  being 
admitted,  among  others,  to  kiss  Leo's  hand,  on  Easter 
day,  according  to  the  custom  that  then  obtained,  he  was 
surprised  witli  a  sudden  attack  from  an  enemy,  wliom  ho 
believed  to  have  been  long  since  entirely  subdued  ;  and 
felt  that  he  was  still  a  man.  But  it  cost  his  hand  dear  ; 
for  the  ceremony  was  no  sooner  over  than  he  cut  it 
off,  thinking  he  thereby  fulliHed  the  command  given  in 
St.  Matthew. (ft)  However,  as  by  being  thus  maimed 
he  became  incapable  of  discharging  some  of  the  duties 
of  his  pastoral  ofhce,  he  soon  repented  what  he  had 
done  ;  and,  desirous  of  having  his  hand  again,  he  ap- 
plied loan  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  said  to  be  one  of 
the  many  that  were  painted  by  St.  Luke,  the  very 
image  which,  on  that  account,  is  honored  to  this  day 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Macgiore,  at  Home,  with 
an  extraordinary  worship.  The  Vircin  heard  his 
prayers, restored  him  his  hand,and,  by  a  no  less  miracle, 
extinguished  in  him  the  fire  of  concuiiisceiice,  to  the 
very  last  spark.  But  his  immediate  successors,  know- 
ing themselves  to  be,  at  least,  as  frail  as  he,  and  not 
caring  to  e.xpose  their  frailty  to  the  like  danger, 
changed  the  ancient  custom,  and  gave  no  longer  their 
hand,  but  their  foot,  to  be  kissed  :  and  thus  to  the 
frailty  of  Leo,  the  custom,  which  still  obtains,  of  kiss- 
ing the  pope's  foot,  is  said  to  owe  its  first  origin. (fr) 
The  fact  here  related  is  gravely  attested  by  St.  Anto- 
ninus, and  many  others,  and  was  represented  in  a  very 
ancient  picture,  on  the  wall  of  the  old  church  of  St. 
Peter.  IJut  Clement  VIIL  chosen  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  taking  offence  at  the  represen- 
tation, (for  the  devil  was  there  painted  in  the  shape 
of  a  lecherous  satyr,  presenting  to  the  pope,  with  a 
learing  look,  and  a  contemptuous  smile,  a  beautiful 
woman),  caused  it  to  be  erased  ;  and,  at  the  same  lime 
charged  Baronius  to  disprove  I  he  fact,  which  he 
thought  no-ways  redounded  to  the  credit  of  his  great 
predece.'isor.  This  task  Baronius,  who  always  wrote 
as  he  was  hid,  readily  undertook  ;  and  the  dissertation 
he  published  on  the  occasion  is  worthy  of  particular 
notice.  For  he  there  strives  to  convince  llie  ivorld, 
that  tradition  had  confounded  pope  Leo  with  the  ico- 
noclast emperor  Leo,  who  had  caused  the  right  hand  of 
St.  John  Damascene  to  be  cut  oti",  which  he  very  grave- 
ly tells  us,  was  restored  to  him  by  a  miraculous  image 
of  the  Virffin  Mary,  adding,  "And  hence  did  these  old 
women's  stories  (garrularum  fabula-  velularuni),  con- 
cerning Leo,  take  their  rise  :"  as  if  the  miraculous 
cure  savored  more  of  an  old  vvoman's  story  in  the 
one  case,  than  it  does  in  the  other.  And,  after  all,  if 
what  is  said  of  Leo  was  the  "  invention  and  dreams  of 
old  women,  without  the  least  appearance  of  truth," 
why  did  the  popes  suffer  such  dreams  to  be  represent- 
ed in  so  holy  a  place  as  the  Vatican  f  Why  did  none 
of  the  predecessors  of  Clement  undeceive  the  world, 
by  ordering  such  fabulous  representations  to  be  erased? 
The  reason  is  obvious  ;  they  believed  them  as  well  as 
the  credulous  vulgar  ;  and  were,  like  them,  imposed 
\ipon,  by  old  women's  stories  and  tales,  or  else  they 
were  not  ashamed  to  impose  upon  others  what  they 
had  too  much  sense  to  credit  themselves. 

As  for  the  custom  of  kissing  the  bishops'  liand.?,  that 
mark  of  respect  was  paid  them  very  eariy,  even  by  the 
emperors  themselves;  "kings  and  princes,"  says  St. 
Ambrose,  "  do  not  disdain  to  bend  and  bow  their  necks 
to  the  knees  of  the  bishops,  and  kiss  their  hands."  (c) 
But  the  custom  of  kissing  the  pope's  foot  was  not  in- 
troduced till  many  ages  after  Leo's  time,  no  mark  of 
respect  being  then  shown  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  no 
title  given  him,  but  what  was  common  w  ilh  him  to  all 
other  bishops,  at  least  to  the  patriarchs. 

(n)   Matth.  18:  8. 

(b)  Vide  Theop.  Raynaud.  Iloploihec.  sect.  2.  serie 
."?.  c.  10.  el.  20.  et  Sabellic.  1.  H.  Andr.  Eborens.  tit.  de 
Castit.  &  Majol.  1.  1.  de.  irregularitate. 

(c)  Ambr.  de  dignit.  sacerd.  c.  2. 
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Hilarius  chosen.  He  writes  to  Leontius  of  Aries.  Mindful  even  in  his  tirst  letter,  of  the  dignity  of  his  see, 
The  papiil  grandeur  owing  to  the  ambition  of  the  bishops.  Leontius  courts  the  favor  of  the  pope  against 
the  bishop  of  Vieiine.  The  pope's  answer  to  the  letter  of  Leontius.  It  was  not  the  province  of  the  bishops 
of  Rome  to  see  thiit  the  canons  were  every  where  observed. 


HILARIUS,  rOETY-FIFTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Leo  Thracius,  Severus,  Anthemius.] 


[Year  of  Christ  4G1.]  Leo  being  dead,  Hi- 
larius, or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Hilarus, 
was  chosen  in  his  room,and  ordained  on  the  19th 
of  November,  461,  after  a  vacancy  of  nine  days. 
He  is  said,  in  the  pontificals,  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Sardinia,  and  the  son  of  one  Crispus.' 
At  the  time  of  his  election  he  was  archdeacon 
of  the  Roman  church  ;  and  had  assisted,  while 
he  was  but  a  deacon,  at  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
under  Dioscorus,  with  the  character  of  Leo's 
legate  a  latere.  But  of  his  conduct  at  that 
dangerous  juncture,  and  his  precipitous  flight 
from  Ephesus,  1  have  spoken  already. 

The  first  letter  he  wrote  after  his  ordination 
was  to  Leontius,  exarch  of  Aries,  and  his  par- 
ticular friend,  to  acquaint  him  with  his  pro- 
motion, and  desire  him  to  impart  the  joyful 
tidings  to  all  the  bishops  within  the  limits  of 
his  jurisdiction,  that  both  he  and  they  might 
exult  with  him,  and  join  their  prayers  with 
his,  for  the  peace,  unity,  and  welfare  of  the 
church.2  He  is  the  first  pope,  perhaps  the 
fitrst  bishop,  who  wrote  in  that  style,  and 
openly  owned  the  joy  which  he  felt,  in  seeing 
himself  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity.  He 
does  not  forget,  even  in  his  first  letter,  though 
a  letter  only  of  compliment,  the  great  object 
which  they  constantly  had  all  in  their  view, 
the  primacy  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  dignity  of 
his  see;  for  he  tells  Leontius,  that  he  does 
not  doubt,  but  every  one  knows,  wherever 
tradition  is  preserved  uncorrupted  and  pure, 
what  respect  and  deference  is  paid,  in  the 
Spirit  of  God,  to  St.  Peter  and  his  see.^  This 
letter  is  dated  the  25th  of  January,  463. 
Soon  after  he  wrote  a  second  letter  to  Leon- 
tius, in  answer  to  one,  which  that  prelate  had 
written  to  him,  as  soon  as  his  promotion  was 
known  in  Gaul,  and  sent  to  Rome  by  a  per- 
son of  distinction,  named  Pappolus;  not 
doubting,  but  by  such  early  marks  of  respect 
and  esteem  he  should  prejudice  the  pope  in 
his  favor,  and  engage  him  on  his  side,  against 
his  rival  in  power,  the  bishop  of  Vienne.  For 
when  no  room  was  left  for  bishops  to  quarrel 
about  the  faith,  they  were  sure  to  quarrel 
about  power,  the  neighboring  bishops  especi- 
ally contending  with  as  much  warmth  and 
animosity  against  each  other,  about  the  limits 
and  extent  of  their  spiritual,  as  neighboring 
princes  usually  do  about  the  limits  and  extent 
of  their  temporal  dominion.  Hence  as  the 
bishops  of  the  imperial  city  bore,  on  account 
of  their  rank,  a  great  sway  in  ecclesiastical 

»  Vide  Bar.  ad  ann.  449.  n.  99. 

«  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1034.  a  Concil.  ibid. 
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matters  at  the  courts  of  princes,  both  parties, 
in  their  unhappy  disputes,  had  recourse  to 
them,  striving  which  should,  by  the  most 
servile  submission,  earn  their  protection  and 
favor.  Thus  did  the  other  prelates,  especially 
in  the  west,  for  the  sake  of  some  small  ad- 
dition of  power,  of  some  inconsiderable  ad- 
vantage over  a  neighboring  colleague,  betray 
the  just  rights  of  the  whole  order,  to  strengthen 
that  power,  which  it  was  their  common  in- 
terest and  duty  to  curb  and  control. 

The  bishop  of  Aries,  in  his  letter  to  Hila- 
rius, after  congratulating  him  on  his  promo- 
tion in  terms,  that  would  have  better  become 
a  courtier  than  a  bishop,  exhorting  him  to 
pursue  the  great  work  which  Leo  had  begun, 
and  not  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  till  he  had 
overturned  the  walls  of  Jericho  from  the 
foundation,  meaning  perhaps,  the  supposed 
heresy  of  Eutyches ;  to  favor  the  see  of  Aries, 
as  his  predecessors  had  all  done ;  and  to  re- 
strain, by  his  authority,  the  unwarrantable 
efforts  of  envious  men,  whose  hatred  to  that 
see  increased  daily^  and  became  daily  more 
dangerous.  The  envious  men  were  the 
bishops  of  Vienne,  who  disputed  with  the 
bishop  of  Ailes,  the  metropolitan  power  and 
jurisdiction  over  some  neighboring  cities. 
At  this  time  St.  Mamertus  was  bishop  of 
Vienne ;  and  Leontius  too  is  commended  as 
a  great  saint.  But  the  saints  were,  of  all 
men,  the  most  covetous  of  power,  the  most 
encroaching,  and  the  most  abusive,  when 
their  encroachments  met  with  the  least  oppo- 
sition. Hilarius,  in  his  answer  to  Leontius, 
highly  approves  of  the  regard  he  has  shown 
for  St.  Peter  and  his  chair ;  expresses  a  great 
desire  to  have  the  discipline  of  the  Roman 
church  established  in  all  other  catholic 
churches,  that  there  might  be  but  one  disci- 
pline, as  there  was  but  one  faith  ;  and,  above 
all,  he  extols  his  zeal  for  requiring  him  to 
watch,  and  take  care  that  the  rules  of  the  fa- 
thers, that  is,  the  canons  of  the  church,  be 
every  were  strictly  observed.  This  last  pas- 
sage is  frequently  alleged  to  prove,  that  it 
was  the  peculiar  province  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome  to  watch  and  see,  that  the  canons  were 
observed  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  catholic 
church  ;  that  he  was  vested  with  a  power  to 
censure  and  punish  all  who  transgressed 
them ;  and  that  such  a  power,  which  was  in 
effect  some  sort  of  universal  jurisdiction,  waf? 
acknowledged  by  the  primate  of  Aries,  and 
consequently,  by  the  other  Galilean  bishops. 
But  in  the  letter  of  Leontius,  which  is  still 
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It  was  the  province  of  every  metropolitan  and  patriarch  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  jurisdirtions,  to 
see  that  the  canons  were  observed.  The  pope's  third  letter  to  Leuntius.  Hermes  is  appointed  bishop  of 
Narbonne  at  the  nomination  of  his  predecessor  in  that  see.  The  pope  reprimands  Leontius  for  not  acquaint- 
ing him  with  it.     The  character  of  Hermes  irreprehensible.     And  his  election  canonical. 


luckily  extant,'  not  the  least  mention  is  made 
of  the  rules  of  the  fathers,  or  the  canons; 
nor  so  much  as  a  distant  hint  given,  which 
could  possibly  induce  Hilarius  to  imagine, 
that  he  was  required  to  see,  that  the  canons 
were  every  where  observed,  or  that  Leontius 
thought  such  a  province  to  be  any  part  of  his 
duty.  However,  supposing  himself  to  have 
been  acknowledged  by  Leontius  for  guardian 
general  of  the  canons,  he  closes  his  letter  with 
declaring,  that  "  for  the  sake  of  that  unity 
and  concord,  which  ought  to  reign  among  the 
bishops  of  the  Lord,  he  will  take  care,  that 
the  ordinances  of  the  fathers  be  every  where 
punctually  complied  with,  and  that  all  bishops 
seek  not  their  own  things,  but  Christ's,"^ 
But  to  maintain  the  unity  and  concord  that 
ought  to  reign  among  the  prelates  of  the 
church,  the  fathers  of  the  second  oecumenical 
council  had  enacted  a  genera]  law,  contained  in 
their  second  canon,  forbidding  all  bishops,  the 
bishop  of  Rome  not  excepted,  to  concern  them- 
selves at  all  with  ecclesiastical  matters,  with- 
out the  limits  of  their  respective  jurisdiction. 
This  wise  ordinance  was  confirmed  by  several 
subsequent  councils,  and  thought  so  necessary 
to  restrain  "the  bishops  of  the  Lord"  from 
quarreling  about  power,  that  it  was  adopted 
into  the  civil  law.  "  When  an  ecclesiastic," 
says  Justinian  in  one  of  his  laws,^  "  shall  be 
accused  in  point  of  faith  or  morals,  or  charged 
with  a  transgression  of  the  canons ;  if  he  is  a 
bishop,  he  shall  be  examined  before  his  me- 
tropolitan; but  if  he  is  a  metropolitan,  before 
the  archbishop,"  that  is,  the  patriarch,  "  to 
whom  he  is  subject."  By  these  laws  each 
metropolitan  was  to  see  the  canons  observed 
within  the  limits  of  his  province ;  each  arch- 
bishop, that  is,  patriarch  or  primate,  within 
the  limits  of  his  diocese ;  and  none  were  to 
concern  themselves  with  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters without  the  bounds  of  their  jurisdiction. 
It  was  therefore  the  province  and  duty  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  to  watch  and  see,  that  the 
canons  were  observed  within  the  bounds  of 
the  suburbicarian  provinces.  But  their  care 
they  could  extend  no  farther  without  trans- 
gressing those  very  canons,  for  the  observance 
of  which  they  pretended  such  an  extraor- 
dinary zeal. 

But  to  return  to  Hilarius:  he  wrote  the 
same  year  a  third  letter  to  Leontius,  but  in  a 
very  different  style  from  the  two  former. 
This  letter  was  written  on  the  following  oc- 
casion: Rusticus,  metropolitan  of  Narbonne, 
having  ordained  his  archdeacon,  named  Her- 
mes, bishop  of  Beziers,  and  the  people  refus- 
ing to  receive  him,  he  named  him,  with  the 
consent  of  the  people  and  clergy  of  Narbonne, 
for  his  own  successor;  and  Hermes  succeeded 
him  accordingly  in  that  see.     As  this  affair 


»  Spicileg.  voter,  aliquot  Scrip,  per  D.  Luc.  Dacheri 
t.  5.  p.  578. 
«  ConcJI.  t.  4.  p.  1040.  »  Novel.  137.  c.  5. 


no  way  concerned  the  bishop  of  Rome,  Leon- 
tius did  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  it;  nor  indeed  was  it  his  busi- 
ness to  do  it,  as  we  shall  soon  see.  But 
Hilarius,  who  had  heard  of  it  from  others, 
ascribing  his  silence  on  such  an  occasion,  to 
want  of  respect  for  St.  Peter,  resented  it  as 
an  affront  offered  to  his  chair;  and  in  the 
height  of  his  resentment,  wrote  to  the  primate 
of  Aries  in  terms,  that  had  better  become  a 
sovereign  reprimanding  his  vassal,  than  a 
bishop  complaining  of  a  brother  and  colleague. 
The  letter  begun  thus:  "  We  are  amazed  to 
find  you  so  forgetful  of  the  Christian  law,  as 
not  to  have  acquainted  us  of  the  iniquitous 
things,  that  have  happened  in  a  province  be- 
longing to  your  monarchy, (*)  [a  new  phrase 
for  metropolitan  power]  that  we  rnight  correct 
what  you  either  will  not,  or  cannot  correct." 
He  then  inveighs  against  Hermes  for  daring 
to  intrude  himself,  "  by  a  most  wicked  usur- 
pation, and  execrable  presumption,  into  the 
vacant  see  of  Narbonne ;  and  charges  Leon- 
tius to  transmit  to  Rome,  without  delay,  a 
distinct  account  of  the  whole  affair,  signed  by 
him  and  other  bishops,  that  they  might  know 
what  he  should  think  fit  to  determine,  and 
prescribe  to  be  done.' 

Hermes  was  a  man  of  an  unblemished  cha- 
racter, well  known  at  Rome,  and,  without  all 
doubt,  to  Hilarius  himself,  though,  in  his  let- 
ter, he  is  pleased  to  call  him  "  one  Hermes," 
as  if  he  had  never  before  heard  of  his  name. 
For,  in  the  late  pontificate,  he  had  been  sent 
by  his  predecessor,  to  Rome,  and  had  for  some 
time  resided  there.  His  not  having  been  re- 
ceived at  Beziers  was  not  owing  to  any  de- 
merit in  him,  but  to  the  irreconcileable  hatred, 
that  Frederick  the  Visigoth  bore  him.(")") 

As  the  life  of  Hermes  was  irreproachable, 
so  was  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Narbonne, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  canonical.     For,  upon 


(*)  Hilarius  supposes  Narbonne  to  he  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Aries.  It  had  indeed 
been  subjected  to  tliat  see  by  Zosinius.  But  hi3 
decree  was  reversed  by  Boniface,  his  immediate 
successor,  and  Leo  confirmed  what  Boniface  had 
done.(fl)  It  is  quite  surprising,  that  Hilarius  should 
have  been  thus  unacquainted  with  the  transactions 
of  his  own  time. 

(a)   See  p.  16.5. 

>  Concil.  t.4.  p.  1040,  1041. 

(t)  Frederic  was  the  brother  of  Theodoric  IT.  king 
of  the  Visiaroths  in  Gaul,  who  were  zealous  Ariana, 
and,  at  this  time,  masters  of  Narbonne,  and  the  neigh- 
boring provinces.  Hermes  perhaps  was  too  able,  or  too 
zealous  a  stickler  for  tlie  catholic  cause,  and  on  that 
score  (for  I  know  of  no  other)  hated,  opposed,  and  per- 
secuted, by  Frederic.  That  prince  had  not  only  stirred 
up  the  peo[ile  of  Beziers  against  their  new  bishop  ;  but, 
upon  his  being  received  by  the  people  and  clergy  of 
Narbonne,  he  had  immediately  despatched  a  deacon> 
named  John,  with  a  letter  to  tlie  pope,  informing  him, 
that  Hermes  had,  by  a  most  wicked  usurpation,  and 
execrable  presumption,  intruded  himself  into  the  see 
of  Narbonne.  For  thus  Frederic  expressed  himself  in 
his  tetter  to  the  pope  ;  and  the  pope,  no  less  incensed 
against  the  catliolic  bishop  than  the  Arian  prince, 
whom  he  even  styles  his  son,  vented  his  passion  with 
the  same  words  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Leontius. (a) 

(a)  Concil.  t.  p.  1010,  1011. 
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Why  condemned  by  Hilarius.  The  pope,  sensible  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon  with  respect  to  the  election 
and  ordination  of  Hermes,  yet  causes  liis  promotion  to  be  declared  uncanonical  by  a  council  held  at  Rome, 
Yet  he  is  sufleredto  keep  his  see,  but  divested  of  the  power  of  ordaining  the  bishops  of  the  province. 


the  demise  of  his  predecessor,  he  was  receiv- 
ed, without  the  least  opposition,  by  the  peo- 
ple and  clerg-y  of  that  city,  and  by  all  ac- 
knowledged for  their  lawful  bishop.  Rusti- 
cus,  it  is  true,  had  named  him  for  his  succes- 
sor ;  but  it  was  with  their  consent  and  appro- 
bation that  he  named  him  ;  and  the  naming 
thus  a  successor  was  neither  forbidden  by  the 
canons, (*)  as  Hilarius  pretended,  nor  was  it 
without  precedents.  I  shall  only  mention 
two,  and  both  very  remarkable.  Macarius 
of  Jerusalem,  a  saint  of  the  first  rate,  ordain- 
ed St.  Maximus,  bishop  of  that  city,  then 
named  him,  with  the  consent  of  the  people 
and  clergy,  for  his  successor  in  the  patriarch- 
al see,  and  kept  him  with  him,  that,  upon  his 
death,  he  might  be  installed  in  his  room.' 
St.  Austin  not  only  appointed  one  of  his 
presbyters  to  succeed  him  in  the  see  of  Hippo, 
but  caused  him  to  be  solemnly  chosen  by  the 
people  and  clergy,  whom  he  assembled  for 
that  purpose.^  The  truth  is :  Rusticus  had 
acquainted  Leo  with  his  design  of  naming 
Hermes  ;  and,  to  prevent  all  disputes,  had  de- 
sired the  pope  to  approve  it.  Leo  would  not  ;3 
yet  Rusticus  named  him,  and  the  nomination 
took  place.  This  Hilarius  could  not  brook  ; 
and  it  was  in  the  heat  of  his  passion,  at  seeing 
the  authority  of  his  predecessor,  and  conse- 
quently his  own,  thus  slighted,  that  he  wrote 
the  letter  I  have  quoted,  covering,  and,  in  a 
manner,  sanctifying  his  pride  and  ambition, 
with  the  usual  disguise  of  zeal  for  the  canons. 
But  he  had  scarce  written  that  letter,  when 
two  Gallican  bishops,  Faustus  and  Auxanius, 
both  privy  to  what  had  happened  at  Narbonne, 
arrived  at  Rome  ;  and  tlieir  arrival  proved 
very  seasonable.  For  the  two  prelates,  sur- 
prised to  find  the  pope  incensed  to  such  a 
degree  against  their  colleagues,  and  without 
the  least  appearance  of  justice  or  reason  on 
his  side,  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  ap- 
pease him.  They  gave  him  a  true  account 
of  the  election  and  ordination  of  Hermes,  very 
different  from  that  which  had  been  transmit- 
ted to  him  by  Frederic,  an  avowed  enemy  to 
that  prelate,  as  well  as  the  faith,  which  he 
professed  and  defended.  The  pope,  sensible 
that  he  had  been  imposed  upon  by  the  Arian 
prince,  and  had  acted  too  rashly,  suffered 
himself  to  be  so  far  prevailed  upon  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  two  prelates,  as  to  assem- 
ble the  bishops,  who  were  then  at  Rome, 
fand  many  were  then  in  that  city,  come  from 
aifferent  provinces,  to  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  promotion,)   in  order  to  lay  the 


(♦)  The  twenty-third  canon  of  Antioch,  which 
Beems  to  forbid  sunli  nominations,  (a)  w;is  not  received 
till  iii;iny  years  after  the  time  of  Hilarius  ;  and  besides, 
the  learned,  Jienerally  speakini;,  understand  that  ca- 
non, as  only  forbidding  nominations  not  authorized  by 
the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  people  and  cler- 
gy. (&)     The  council  of  Antioch  was  held  in  341. 

(«)  Concil.  t.  2.  p.  575. 

(t)Viile  Thoni.  disc.  1.  1.  2.  c.  22. 

«  Soz.  1.2.  c.  10.  »  Aug.  ep.  no. 

»  Concil.  I.  4.  p.  1041. 


affair  before  them.  By  this  council,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  bishops  immediately  subject  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  therefore  entirely  at 
his  devotion,  the  promotion  of  Hermes  was 
declared  uncanonical,  and  repugnant  to  the 
rules  of  the  holy  fathers,  though  some  of  the 
greatest  among  the  holy  fathers  had  shown, 
by  their  practice,  as  I  have  observed  above, 
that  they  either  did  not  know  of  any  such 
rules,  or  did  not  receive  them.  But  it  was 
the  constant  practice  of  the  popes,  before  they 
openly  set  up  their  sovereign  will  in  the  room 
of  the  canons,  to  pretend  every  thing  they 
approved  to  have  been  commanded,  and  every 
thing  they  disapproved  to  have  been  forbid- 
den, by  the  canons.  Thus  they  governed  as 
despotically  by  their  will,  while  they  owned 
themselves  bound  by  the  canons,  as  they  did 
after  they  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  all 
obedience  to  the  canons,  and  acknowledged 
no  other  law  but  their  will.  As  for  the  other 
bishops,  they  either  acquiesced  out  of  igno- 
rance, believing,  without  farther  inquiry,  such 
things  to  have  been  really  commanded  or  for- 
bidden by  the  canons,  as  were  solemnly  de- 
clared by  the  pope  to  be  so ;  or  out  of  com- 
plaisance pretended  to  acquiesce,  especially  in 
matters  that  did  not  appear  to  them  of  any 
great  importance,  as  they  were  not  attending 
so  much  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  to  the 
papal  artifices  and  views.* 

But  though  the  promotion  of  Hermes  was 
judged  uncanonical  by  the  pope,  and  his  mock 
council ;  yet  the  new  bishop  was  not  deposed, 
but  suffered,  out  of  their  great  indulgence, 
and  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  keep  his  see. 
However,  lest  they  should  be  thought  to  con- 
nive at  such  unlawful  practices,  it  was  thought 
fit  he  should  be  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a 
metropolitan,  and  reduced  almost  to  the  state 
of  a  mere  suffragan  ;  which  was  done  accor- 
dingly ;  the  power  of  ordaining  the  bishops 

(*)  Of  the  unaccountable  ignorance  of  the  bishops, 
even  with  respect  to  the  canons  of  oecumenical  coun- 
cils, innumerable  instances  occur  in  history.  I  shall 
here  mention  one  only,  which  is  well  worthy  our  notice. 
The  ordaining  of  two  bishops  for  one  and  the  same 
place  was  strictly  forbidden  by  the  first  oecumenical 
council,  and  the  most  revered  of  all,  that  of  Nice. 
And  yet  in  the  same  century,  in  which  that  council 
was  held,  St.  Austin  was  ordained  bishop  of  Hippo  by 
the  primate  of  Numidia,  and  the  other  prelates  of  that 
province,  while  Valerius  was  still  alive,  and  sal  in 
that  see  ;  nay,  it  was  at  the  request  of  Valerius,  that 
he  was  ordained.  And  it  is  observable,  that  their  thus 
transgressing  the  canon  of  Nice  was  not  owing  to  any 
disregard  they  had  for  tliat  council,  or  because  they 
thought  its  laws  might,  on  some  occasions,  be  dis- 
pensed with  ;  but  because  they  were  all  alike  ignorant 
of  that  law. (a)  St.  Austin  became  afterwards  ac- 
quainted with  it;  and  therefore  would  not  suffer  his 
successor,  after  he  had  named  him,  and  caused  him  to 
be  chosen,  to  be  ordained  while  he  himself  was  yet 
living.  (6)  Of  the  ignorance  that  reigned,  generally 
speaking,  among  the  other  bishops,  with  respect  to  the 
canons,  the  popes  were  well  apprised,  and  availed 
themselves  of  it  accordingly,  roundly  asserting,  upon 
the  least  prospect  of  advantage  to  tlieir  see,  the  holy 
fathers  to  have  commanded  or  forbidden,  what  it  had 
never  come  into  the  thoughts  of  the  holy  fathers  to 
command  or  forbid. 

(u)  Aug.  ep.  110  et  64.    Possid.  in  vit.  Aug.  c.  8. 

(6)  Idem  ep.  110. 
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The  grandeur  of  the  popes  owinc;  as  much  to  the  anihitioii  of  other  hishoi)s,  as  to  their  own.  Hilarius  pro-, 
voked  against  Leontius  and  Slaniertus.  His  letter  to  tlie  former.  What  provoked  him  against  Mamertus. 
His  threatening  letter  to  thai  bishop.    His  letter  to  the  Galilean  bishops. 

of  the  province,  which  was  vested  in  all  me- 
tropolitans, by  the  sixth  canon  of  Nice,  being 
transferred  from  him  to  the  most  ancient 
bishop  of  the  province  ;  but  with  this  clause, 
"  that,  upon  the  death  of  Hermes,  it  should 
revert  to  the  see  of  Narbonne,  since  the  city 
was  innocent,  though  the  bishop  was  guilty  ;' 
which  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  show,  since 
the  citizens  had  all  concurred  with  their  suf- 
frages in  raising  him  to  the  episcopal  dignity. 
The  determination  of  the  council  Hilarius  im- 
mediately notified  to  the  bishops  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Vienne,  of  Lyons,  of  Narbonensis 
prima  and  secunda,  and  of  the  Maritim  Alps, 
by  a  letter  dated  the  3d  of  December,  462. 
In  the  same  letter  were  contained  several 
regulations  concerning  the  discipline  of  the 
Galilean  church  ;  but  in  what  manner  they 
were  received  by  the  bishops  in  those  parts, 
I  find  no  where  recorded.  However,  I  am 
inclined  to  suppose,  with  Baronius,  that  they 
met  with  no  opposition,  but  were  by  all  most 
punctually  executed.  For,  at  this  very  time, 
the  Galilean  bishops,  especially  those  of 
Aries,  of  Vienne,  of  Narbonne,  of  Aix,  and  of 
Embrun,  were  all  at  variance,  quarrelling 
among  themselves  about  power  and  jurisdic- 
tion, with  as  much  warmth  as  if  the  whole  of 
the  Christian  faith  and  religion  were  at  stake, 
and  striving  which  should  engage  the  pope  on 
his  side,  by  the  most  punctual  and  ready  obe- 
dience to  whatever  he  should  please  to  sug- 
gest. Thus  did  the  ambition  of  others  con- 
tribute as  much  to  the  aggrandizing  of  the 
popes  as  their  own ;  the  other  bishops  being 
glad  to  compound,  as  it  were,  for  the  power 
of  commanding  their  neighboring  colleagues, 
Avith  suffering  themselves  to  be  commanded 
by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  was  at  a  dis- 
tance. This  disposition  in  the  prelates  of  the 
church,  the  popes  took  care  to  improve,  with 
their  usual  art  and  address,  siding  sometimes 
with  the  one,  and  sometimes  with  the  other, 
till  they  brought,  at  length,  all  the  west  in- 
sensibly, and  by  degrees,  under  their  yoke,  as 
has  been  observed  even  by  a  very  eminent 
Roman  catholic  writer.^  For  the  extraordi- 
nary regard,  deference,  or  submission,  with 
which  they  were  apt  to  bribe  the  apostolic 
see,  in  their  quarrels  and  disputes  with  one 
another,  were  afterwards  construed,  by  the 
popes,  into  an  indispensable  duty,  and  exact- 
ed with  the  utmost  rigor  both  of  them  and 
their  successors. 

[Year  of  Christ,  4G.3.]  Hilarius  seems  to 
have  been  wholly  bent  on  reducing  the  Gal- 
ilean church,  and  entirely  subjecting  it  to  his 
see.  For,  being  informed,  the  following  year, 
463,  that  Mamertus  of  Vienne,  a  great  saint, 
but  not  at  all  free  from  the  epidemical  distem- 
per, as  I  may  call  it,  which  reigned  at  this 
time  among  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  the  lust  of 

»  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1042. 

*  Uu  Pin.  Biblioth.  des  Auc.  Eccles.  t.  3.  part.  2.  p. 
572. 


power,  iiad  taken  upon  him  to  ordain  the  bi- 
shop of  Die,  a  city  once  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Vienne,  but  then  subject  to  the  bishop  of 
Aries,  he  wrote  again  to  Leontius,  severely 
rebuking  that  prelate  for  not  acquainting  the 
apostolic  see  with  so  daring  an  attempt.  From 
this  letter  one  would  conclude,  that  the  pri- 
mate of  Aries  acted,  in  that  station,  as  a  mere 
deputy,  or  rather  emissary,  appointed  by 
Rome  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  Gallican 
bishops;  and,  when  he  discovered  anything 
amiss  in  their  behavior,  to  inform  against 
them,  at  the  high  tribunal  of  their  sovereign 
lord  the  pope.  But  this  treatment  Leontius 
well  deserved,  and  could  expect  no  better, 
after  he  had  acknowledged,  as  he  did  in  his 
very  first  letter  to  Hilarius,  the  authority  of  the 
popes,  and  thereby  left  himself,  and  his  see, 
to  their  mercy.  In  the  same  letter  Hilarius 
charges  the  bishop  of  Aries  to  cause  the  un- 
warrantable attempt  of  Mamertus  to  be  exa- 
mined by  a  national  synod,  and  to  inform 
him  of  the  true  state  of  the  case  by  a  synodal 
letter,  that  he  (not  they)  might,  with  the  as- 
sistance and  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
determine  what  was  most  expedient  to  be 
done  at  so  critical  a  juncture.'  He  could  not 
have  expressed  more  earnestness  and  con- 
cern, had  the  catholic  faith,  or  the  church, 
been  in  imminent  danger.  But  both  were 
very  safe ;  nay,  and  the  canons  too,  of  which 
he  had  set  up  for  guardian-general.  What 
then  could  thus  alarm  him  ]  Mamertus  had 
presumed,  in  a  hostile  manner,  to  extend  his 
jurisdiction  beyond  the  limits  to  which  it 
had  been  restrained  by  the  authority  of  the 
apostolic  see.2  For  Leo  adjudged  the  city 
of  Die  to  the  see  of  Aries.  But  Mamertus, 
refusing  to  stand  to  his  judgment,  continu- 
ed to  exercise  there  the  same  jurisdiction 
after,  as  he  had  done  before  that  judgment 
was  given.  This  Hilarius  construed  into 
an  unpardonable  crime;  and,  alarmed  at  it 
as  an  enormous  excess,  charged  Mamertus, 
in  a  letter  he  wrote  the  following  year,  464, 
to  the  bishops  in  those  parts,(*)  with  pride, 
arrogance,  presumption,  prevarication ;  he 
even  threatened  to  divest  him  of  all  the  pri- 
vileges he  then  enjoyed,  as  metropolitan  of 
Vienne,  if  he  dared  to  maintain  wiiat  he  had 
done,  or  pretended  what  he  had  done  to  be 
right  and  lawful.  As  to  the  hishnp,  whom 
]\Iamertus  had  ordained,  St.  Marccllus,  the 
pope  will  not  allow  iiim  to  be  acknowledged 
as  such,  till  his  ordination  is  confirmed  by 
Leontius,  whom  he  leaves  at  full  liberty  to 
confirm  it  or  not,  as  he  sliall  think  fit.^ 

As  this  was  an  alfair  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, Hilarius  wrote  tlie  same  year  a  long 
letter  on  the  same  subject,  to  Viclurus,  Inge- 

•  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  KM.").     2  Concil.  ibid.  p.  1014,  1045. 

(*)  This  letter  is  dated  the  i^ili  of  February,  and 
was  addressed  10  the  bi^hnps  of  the  provinces  of  Vi- 
enne, of  Lyons,  of  Narbonensis  Prima,  Narbonensis 
Secunda,  and  the  Alpos  Penninse. 

3  Concil.  ibid.  p.  1044,  1045. 
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Hilarius  owns  himself  indebted  to  the  emperor  for  the  power  he  claims.  The  bishops  of  Spain  consult  the 
pope.  [Year  of  Christ  465.]  The  subject  of  their  letters.  They  acknowledge  the  pope  for  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter. 


nuus,  Idalius,  and  sixteen  other  Gallican  bi- 
shops, who  are  ail  named  in  the  address  ;  and 
in  that  letter,  to  authorize  the  conduct  of  his 
predecessor,  as  well  as  his  own,  in  assuming 
and  exercising  such  an  arbitrary  power  over 
those  churches  and  bishops,  he  has  recourse, 
not  to  any  divine  right,  nor  even  to  the  eccle- 
siastical canons  ;  but  to  a  law  of  the  empe- 
rors, meaning,  no  doubt,  for  he  could  mean 
no  other,  the  law  which  was  enacted,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Leo,  by  Valentinian  III.  "  Our 
brother  Leontius,"  says  the  pope,  "  could  for- 
feit no  honor,  could  be  justly  bereaved  of  no 
right,  that  had  been  granted  him  by  my  pre- 
decessor, of  holy  memory  ;  because  it  has  been 
decreed,  by  a  law  of  the  Christian  princes,  that 
all  regulations  concerning  the  churches  and 
their  rulers,  made  by  the  bishop  of  the  apos- 
tolic see,  to  maintain  concord  and  peace  among 
the  priests  of  the  Lord,  and  keep  up  the  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  should  be  received  with 
veneration,  and  by  all  inviolably  observed."' 
This  was  challenging  a  power  to  regulate 
and  model,  at  pleasure,  the  Gallican,  as  well 
as  all  other  churches  within  the  bounds  of  the 
empire ;  for  the  imperial  law  could  extend  no 
further ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  owning,  and  in 
the  plainest  terms,  such  a  power  to  be  a  free 
gift  of  the  emperors.  Of  the  law  vesting  the 
pope  with  such  an  extensive  authority,  I  have 
spoken  above  ;^  and  therefore  shall  not  remind 
the  reader  here,  that  it  was  universally  looked 
upon  as  surreptitious,  having  been  enacted  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  most  ambitious,  crafty, 
and  designing  pope,  by  a  weak,  unexperi- 
enced, and  bigotted  prince,  perhaps  one  of  the 
weakest  that  ever  swayed  the  imperial  scep- 
tre, and  grounded  upon  facts  known  to  be 
false.  However,  considering  the  present  dis- 
position of  the  Gallican  bishops,  the  selfish 
views  most  of  them  had  at  this  time,  the  jeal- 
ousy they  entertained  of  each  other,  and  the 
court  they  were  all  making  to  the  pope,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  but  his  directions  were  re- 
ceived, and  most  punctually  obeyed.  St. 
Mamertus  alone  did  not,  it  seems,  submit  to 
the  pope's  authority;  for,  in  a  council  held  at 
Aries  in  475,  I  find  him  placed,  not  among 
the  metropolitans,  but  the  suffragans ;  and 
Hilarius  had  threatened  to  divest  him  of  the 
metropolitan  dignity,  if  he  did  not  own  hiin- 
self  guilty  in  transgressing  the  regulations 
made  by  Leo,  and  did  not  promise  to  observe 
them  for  the  future,  as  sacred  and  inviolable 
lavvs.3  To  such  an  extravagant  height  did 
this  arrogant  pope  carry  the  claims  of  his  see, 
though  he  may  be  said,  in  some  degree,  to 
have  let  them  down,  by  owning  himself  in- 
debted to  the  emperors  for  the  power  he 
claimed.  As  for  Mamertus.  who  was  thus 
persecuted  by  the  pope,  all  the  contemporarj' 
writers,  but  more  especially  Sidonius,  bishop 

»  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1045.         •>  See  p.  192. 
'ConcU.  ibid.  p.  1045—1047. 


of  Clermont,  paint  him  as  a  prelate  of  extra- 
ordinary merit,  as  a  great  saint;  and  he  is 
now  honored  as  such  by  the  successors  of 
Hilarius,  notwithstanding  the  pains  that  pope 
took  to  blacken  his  character.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  rogation  fast,  which  was  after- 
wards adopted  by  the  Roman,  and  most  other 
churches  in  the  west.' 

While  Hilarius  was  wholly  intent  on  sub- 
jecting to  his  see  the  churches  of  Gaul,  a 
favorable  opportunity  offered  of  extending  his 
authority  over  those  of  Spain,  Silvanus  of 
Calahorra  had  taken  upon  him  to  ordain  bi- 
shops, without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
his  metropolitan,  Ascanius  of  Tarragon  ;  na}^, 
he  ordained  the  curate  of  a  village  in  anotlier 
province,  and  ordained  him,  against  his  will, 
bishop  of  the  village.  In  these  ordinations 
he  was  assisted  by  some  of  his  neighboring 
colleagues;  but  they  being  prevailed  upon  by 
the  bishop  of  Saragosa,  to  separate  themselves 
from  his  communion,  he  ordained  alone,  by  a 
new  breach  of  the  canons,  all  who  wanted  to 
be  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity.  Ascanius 
therefore,  and  the  other  bishops  under  his  juris- 
diction, thinking  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome  would  add  great  weight  to  liieirs,  wrote  to 
Hilarius,  entreating  him,  by  a  synodal  letter,  to 
assist  them  with  his  advice,  that  they  might 
know  how  to  proceed  against  the  refractory  bi- 
shop, as  well  as  those  whom  he  had  ordained.^ 
At  the  same  time  Ascanius,  and  tlie  other  bi- 
shops of  that  province,  wrote  a  second  letter  to 
Hilarius,  concerning  another  affair.  Nundina- 
rius,  bishop  of  Barcelona,  had  shown,- on  his 
death-bed,  a  great  desire  to  have  one  Irenajus 
for  his  sucsessor,  who  was  then  bishop  of 
another  church.  However,  as  that  church 
was  part  of  the  diocess  of  Barcelona,  and 
Nundinarius  had  yielded  it  to  Irenaus,  with 
the  approbation  of  all  the  bishops  of  that 
province,  Ascanius  and  his  colleagues  thought 
they  might,  without  any  breach  of  the  canons, 
comply  with  the  desire  of  their  dying  brother ; 
the  rather  as  Irenseus  was  a  prelate  of  an  un- 
exceptionable character,  and  the  whole  body 
of  the  nobles,  clergy,  and  people,  demanded 
him,  with  great  earnestness,  for  their  bishop 
and  pastor.  A  decree  was  accordingly  issued, 
by  the  bishops  of  the  province  assembled  in 
council,  appointing  Irenajus  bishop  of  the  va- 
cant see  of  Barcelona.  In  their  decree,  to 
obviate  all  objections,  they  very  judiciously 
observed,  that  what  they  did  now,  had  been 
done  by  others  on  several  occasions.  How- 
ever, they  unadvisedly  suffered  themselves  to 
be  prevailed  upon  by  Vincentius,  at  this  time 
duke  of  the  Tarragonese,  and  a  great  friend 
of  Hilarius,  to  write  to  Rome,  and  desire  the 
pope  to  confirm  their  decree.^  In  tliis,  as 
well  as  in  the  former  letter,  they  express  the 
greatest  regard  and  respect  for  the  apostolic 


Sid.  I.  5.  ep.  r4.  et  1.  7.  ep.  1. 
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Baronius  owns  the  popes  liable,  as  other  men,  to  error  and  prejudice.  His  remark  on  their  applying  to  the 
pope.  They  do  not  acknowledge  in  the  pope  a  power  of  dispensing  with  the  canons.  The  pope's  answer  to 
the  Spanish  bishops.  He  declares  against  translations;  but  at  the  same  time  acts  in  opposition  to  the 
canons  of  several  councils. 


see,  acknowledging  tlie  bishop  of  Rome  for 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  "  whose  primacy 
ought  to  be  loved  and  feared  by  all."  They 
add,  •'  that  they  recur  to  his  see,  that  they 
may  receive  answers  from  a  place,  where  error 
and  prejudice  find  no  room,  where  nothing  is 
determined,  but  after  a  mature  and  truly  epis- 
copal deliberation."'  Here  Baronius  exults; 
but  I  must  take  notice  of  what  he  said  but  a 
few  pages  before,  on  occasion  of  the  quarrel 
between  this  very  pope  and  Mamertus  of 
Vienne.  "  Ee  not  surprised,  reader,  that  the 
Roman  pontiff  Hilarius  should  thus  bitterly 
inveigh  against  Mamertus,  a  prelate  of  emi- 
nent sanctity;  for  in  litigious  points  every 
man  may  be  easily  deceived  ;  St.  Leo  inveigh- 
ed with  no  less  acrimony  against  St.  Hilarius. 
Who  does  not  know,  that  the  ears  of  the 
popes  are  often  preposessed  with  false  accu- 
sations :  that  the  popes  themselves  are  not 
proof  against  surprise,  so  that  they  persecute 
the  innocent,  and,  at  the  same  time  believe, 
that  they  act  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  justice 
and  equity]"-  1  have  nothing  to  object  against 
so  plain  a  truth  ;  and  therefore  shall  only  ob- 
serve, that  if,  in  litigious  or  doubtful  points, 
the  popes,  by  the  annalist's  own  confession, 
lie  open,  as  well  as  other  men,  to  error  and 
prejudice,  I  cannot  see  why  he  should  exult 
as  he  does,  in  finding  them  complimented  by 
the  Spanish  bishops  with  a  kind  of  infallibility, 
even  in  litigious  points,  unless  it  be  because 
those  good  bishops  seemed  to  entertain  a 
better  opinion  of  them,  than  he  himself  thought 
they  deserved.  His  remark  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  bishops  to  the  pope,  for  a 
confirmation  of  their  decree  translating  Ire- 
na^us  from  one  see  to  another,  ought  not  to 
pass  unobserved.  For  having  exhibited  their 
letter ;  at  these  words,  "  We  therefore  humbly 
entreat  your  apostleship  to  confirm  the  decree 
■which  we  have  made,"  he  stops  his  reader  to 
make  him  take  notice,  that  it  belonged  to  the 
bishop  of  the  Roman  see  only  to  dispense 
with  the  canons.  But  how  that  can  be  gather- 
ed from  their  words,  is  not  easy  to  guess; 
since  tlieir  words  only  import  a  request  to  the 
pope,  tliat  he  would  confirm  the  decree,  which 
they  had  made ;  so  that  they  had  made  the 
decree  without  consulting  his  apostleship, 
nay,  and  would  have  put  it  in  execution,  had 
not  tiie  governor  of  tlie  province  officially  in- 
terposed. But  him  Baronius  keeps  behind 
the  curtain,  and  never  suffers  to  appear,  that 
the  bisliops  may  be  thought  to  have  applied 
to  Rome,  of  their  own  motion,  and  not  at  his 
persuasion,  as  tliey  certainly  did.  Upon  the 
whole  it  is  manifest,  tliat  the  Spanish  bishops 
were  so  far  from  suing  to  Rome  for  a  dispen- 
sation in  favor  of  Irena>,us,  or  acknowledging 
in  the  pope  a  power  to  dispense  with  the 
canons,  that  tliey  did  not  even  judge  it  at  all 
necessary  to  acquaint  him  with  what  they  had 


>  Concil.  ibid. 


3  Bar.  ad  ann.  464.  n.  8. 


done,  thinking  it  to  be  right,  as  they  declare 
in  their  letter,  (quod  juste  a  nobis  videtur 
factutn),  though  done  without  his  knowledge 
or  consent.  The  annalist  is  too  impatient, 
in  too  great  haste,  to  see  his  "high  pontiff" 
vested  with  the  lucrative  power  of  dispensing 
with  the  canons.  But  for  that  satisfaction 
he  must  wait  some  ages.  At  this  time  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  were  thought  binding  with 
respect  to  all,  unless  some  advantage  accru- 
ing to  the  church  required  them  to  be  dis- 
pensed with ;  and  in  that  case,  as  they  had 
been  made  for  the  good  of  the  church,  so  for 
the  good  of  the  church  they  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  every  bishop,  at  least  by 
every  provincial  synod. 

The  pope  received  the  two  above-mentioned 
letters  from  Spain,  while  he  was  holding  a 
council  on  occasion  of  the  concourse  of  bi- 
shops come  to  Rome,  to  celebrate,  according 
to  custom,  the  anniversary  of  his  ordination. 
To  that  assembly,  consisting  of  forty-eight 
bishops,  of  which  number  thirtj'-nine  were 
of  the  vicariate  of  Rome,  and  immeditelay 
subject  to  the  Roman  see,  Hilarius  caused 
both  letters  to  be  read ;  and  they  were  no 
sooner  read,  than  it  was  decreed,  with  respect 
to  Irenseus,  that  he  should  quit  the  church  of 
Barcelona,  and  return  to  his  first  see,  because 
"  Nundinariushad  desired, by  hislast  will,  that 
he  might  succeed  him,  as  if  bishoprics  were 
hereditary.'"  No  other  reason  was  alleged  in 
the  council.  But  Hilarius,  knowing  that  to 
be  quite  frivolous,  and  easily  answered,  be- 
thought himself  afterwards  of  abetter,  namely, 
the  general  prohibition  of  passing  from  one 
church  to  another;  and  that  prohibition  he 
urged  in  his  answer  to  the  Spanish  bishops. 
But  as  they  had  desired  him  to  confirm  their 
decree,  without  engaging  to  revoke  it,  if  he 
did  not ;  and  besides,  had  observed,  in  their 
letter,  that  what  they  did,  had  been  practised 
by  others,  on  several  occasions  ;  the  pope 
was  under  no  small  apprehension,  lest  they 
should,  notwithstanding  their  pretended  re- 
spect for  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  slight  his 
decree,  and  stand  to  their  own.  Taking  there- 
fore advantage  of  the  attachment  the  governor 
of  the  Tarragonese  had  shown  for  tiie  Roman 
see,  and  depending  upon  his  assistance,  ho 
despatched  into  Spain  a  subdeacon,  named 
Trojanus,  charging  him  to  see  the  decree, 
which  had  been  issued  by  him  and  his  coun- 
cil, punctually  executed.-  But  whether  it  was 
executed  or  not,  is  no-where  recorded;  and 
therefore  the  pope's  answer  to  the  Spanish 
bishops  may  well  be  alleged  as  an  instance 
of  his  attempting,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
secular  power,  to  exercise  authority  over  them, 
but  not  of  their  having  acknowledged  his  au- 
thority, or  submitted  to  it. 

The  zeal  which  the  pope  exerted  for  the 
ol)servance  of  the  canons,  in  the  case  of  Ire- 

'  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1062,  1063.    »  Concil.  ibid.  p.  1036 
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Hilarius'  plea  tor  acting  in  opposition  to  the  councils.    His  affronting  behavior  to  the  Spanish  bishops, 
general  toleration  granted  by  the  emperor  Anthemius.     Opposed  by  the  pope.    The  emperor  yields. 


naeus,  was  very  remarkable,  as  F.  Tomassin 
well  observes.'  But  it  was  only  in  the  case 
of  Irenseus  that  he  exerted  such  an  extraor- 
dinary zeal.  For,  as  to  Silvanus,  though  that 
rebellious  and  schismatical  bishop  ought  to 
have  been  degraded  by  the  apostolical  con- 
stitutions,2  confirmed  by  the  canons  of  almost 
innumerable  councils,  yet  the  pope,  as  if  his 
zeal  had  here  lost  its  edge,  ordered  the  Span- 
ish bishops  to  overlook  all  his  transgressions, 
and  freely  forgive  him ;  nay,  in  defiance  of 
the  apostolical  constitutions,^  of  the  canons 
of  Nice,''  canons  everlastingly  binding,  as  his 
predecessor  styled  them,  of  Antioch,^  Laodi- 
cea,^  Aries,''  Turin,^  Sardica,^  Ephesus,'"  and 
Chalcedon,"  he  confirmed  the  bishops,  whom 
Silvanus  had  ordained.'^  An  excellent  guar- 
dian of  the  canons  indeed  !  His  decree  how- 
ever, confirming  their  ordination,  was  not 
absolute,  but  conditional;  for  he  confirmed 
them  on  condition  that  they  had  married  none 
but  virgins;  that  they  had  not  been  twice 
married ;  that  they  were  not  unacquainted 
with  letters ;  that  they  had  not  lost  any  of 
their  limbs,  nor  the  use  of  any ;  and  had 
never  undergone  public  penance.'*  Not  a 
word  of  their  morals ;  though  the  pope  could 
hardly  suppose  all,  whom  Silvanus  had  or- 
dained, to  be  even  in  that  respect  free  from 
all  blame;  since  they  had  chosen,  or  at  least 
had  consented,  to  receive  ordination  at  his 
hands,  by  an  open  and  most  barefaced  viola- 
tion of  the  known  laws  of  the  church. 

To  excuse  the  extraordinary  indulgence 
shown  to  Silvanus,  the  pope  pleads,  in  his 
answer  to  the  Spanish  bishops,  the  necessity 
of  the  times.''*  For  the  disobedient  and  refrac- 
tory bishop  was,  it  seems,  countenanced,  and 
strongly  supported  by  some  men  in  power;  and 
Hilarius  was  too  good  a  politician  to  disoblige 
men  in  power,  by  an  unseasonable  zeal  for 
the  observance  of  the  canons,  at  the  very  time 
he  stood  in  need  of  their  authority  to  esta- 
blish his  own. 

The  Spanish  bishops  had  recurred  to  the 
pope,  as  I  have  observed  above,  "  that  they 
might  receive  answers  from  a  place,  where 
error  and  prejudice  found  no  room;  where 
nothing  was  determined  but  after  a  mature 
and  truly  episcopal  deliberation.  But  if  they 
really  thought  they  should  receive  any  such 
answers  from  Rome,  they  were  soon  unde- 
ceived. For  though  the  letter,  charging  Sil- 
vanus with  so  many  scandalous  irregularities, 
was  signed  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  province; 
yet  the  pope,  upon  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
the  partizans  of  that  bishop,  contradicting  in 
part  what  the  others  had  all  affirmed  and  attest- 


'  Thorn.  Ancienne  et  nouvelle  discip.  &c.  I.  2. 

3  Apost.  Const,  can.  35.  »  Con.  Apost.  35. 

«  Con.  Nic.  can.  4.  s  Con.  Antioch.  can.  19. 

6  Con.  I.aodic.  can.  12.  ''  Con.   Arelat.  2.   can. 

8  Con.  Taurin.  can.  2.  5,  et  6. 

»  Con.  Sardic.  3.  >o  Con.    Ephes.    decret. 

"  Con.  Chalced.  act.  3.  et  can.  25.   de  Epis.  Cypr. 
'2  Concil.  t.  1.  p.  1036.  »  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  103G. 

"  Concil.  ibid. 


ed,  concluded  at  once  what  they  had  affirmed 
and  attested  to  be  false;  and  accordingly  told 
them  flatly,  in  his  answer  to  their  letter,  that 
they  had  advanced  things  which  he  knew  to 
be  false ;  that  Silvanus  had  indeed  ordained 
some  bishops,  without  the  approbation  of  the 
metropolitan;  but,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  charge, 
it  was  false,  and  absolutely  groundless.' 
This  was,  in  plain  terms,  giving  the  lie  to 
the  bishops  of  the  whole  province,  and  giving 
it  upon  the  bare  testimony  of  persons  who 
might  have  been  corrupted,  and  probably 
were ;  at  least  their  avowed  friendship  for  the 
schismatical  bishop  ought  to  have  made  the 
pope  suspend  his  judgment  till  he  had  disco- 
vered, or  tried  to  discover  the  truth  by  a  far- 
ther inquiry.  What  was  the  issue  of  this 
affair  is  not  related  by  any  contemporary 
writer ;  but  we  may  well  conclude  the  Span- 
ish bishops  to  have  been  cured,  by  the  pope's 
conduct,  of  the  mighty  opinion,  which  they 
seemed  to  entertain  of  his  impartiality;  and 
to  have  been,  at  the  same  time,  fully  con- 
vinced, that  his  decrees  were  not  always  the 
result  of  "  a  mature  and  truly  episcopal  deli- 
beration;" though  by  his  complaisance  to  the 
great  men  among  them  their  subjection  to 
him  was  more  confirmed. 

Of  Hilarius  no  mention  is  made  in  the 
following  year,  466,  but,  in  467,  I  find  him 
busied  in  opposing,  at  Rome,  one  Philo- 
theus,  a  great  favorite  of  the  new  emperor 
Anthemius,  who  brought  him  with  him  out 
of  the  east,  when  he  came  to  Rome  to  take 
possession  of  the  western  empire.  Philotheus 
himself  professed  the  doctrine  of  the  Mace- 
donians, denying  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  But  he  was,  it  seems,  a  man  of  more 
generous  principles  than  most  in  his  time,  a 
friend  to  liberty  in  matters  of  religion,  and  an 
enemy  to  Uvat  spirit  of  persecution  and  tyranny, 
which  now  universally  prevailed,  at  least  in 
the  west.  For,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Rome 
with  the  emperor,  he  employed  all  the  interest 
he  had  at  court,  to  obtain  leave  not  for  those 
of  his  own  sect  only,  but  for  Christians  of  all 
denominations,  to  assemble  publicly  by  them- 
selves, to  own  openly  the  doctrines  they  held, 
and  to  serve  God  in  the  manner  which  they 
believed  to  be  the  most  agreeable  to  him. 
This  leave  he  obtained;  but  the  pope,  in  the 
utmost  alarm  and  consternation,  opposed  it 
with  so  much  warmth,  that  the  emperor 
thought  it  advisable  to  revoke  the  permission 
he  had  granted,  before  it  took  place.  Pope 
Gelasius  writes,  that  his  predecessor  Hila- 
rius, presenting  himself  before  the  emperor, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  obliged  him  to 
promise  upon  oath,  that  he  would  suffer  no 
schismatical  assemblies  to  be  held  in  Rome.^ 
What  Gelasius  writes,  is  not  improbable  :  for 
the  popes,  taking  advantage  of  the  frequent 
changes  of  the  emperors;  of  their  absence 
from  Rome,  for  they  did  not  now  reside  there; 


Concil.  ibid.       2  Gelas.  ep.  13.  t.  4.  Concil.  p.  120a 
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of  the  disturbances  and  revolutions  in  the 
state,  and  the  great  respect  and  veneration, 
which  their  character,  and  the  grandeur  they 
afl'ected,   procured   them   from   the   common 

Seople ;  began  now  to  act  as  sovereigns  of 
lome,  the  emperors  themselves  not  thinking 
it  safe,  as  the  empire  was  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
and  invaded  on  all  sides  by  the  barbarians, 
to  disoblige  or  oppose  them. 

This  opposition  to  the  toleration  procured 
by  Philotheus,  which  was  indeed  a  novelty, 
at  this  time,  in  the  Roman  empire,  in  which 
a  spirit  of  persecution  had  long  prevailed,  was 
the  last  action  of  Hilarius'  life.  For  he  died 
the  same  year,  467,  having  governed  the 
Roman  church  six  years,  wanting  two  months 
and  some  days,  if  his  death  happened,  as  is 
most  probably  supposed,  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember.' As  he  was  no  less  zealous  for  the 
exaltation  of  his  see,  than  Leo,  whom  he 
seems  to  have  taken  for  his  pattern ;  and  not 
only  maintained,  but  improved,  the  usurpa- 
tions of  his  predecessors,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  the  Galilean  church,  except  in  his 
unwary  concession  of  a  derivation  of  the  papal 
from  the  imperial  power,  a  slip  that  had  no 
consequences  ;  he  has  been  thought  as  worthy 
as  they,  of  a  place  among  the  saints;  and  is 
now  accordingly  worshipped  as  a  saint.  His 
conduct  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  under 
Dioscorus,  has  procured  him  the  title  of  con- 
fessor; but  to  that  title  he  would  have  had  a 
much  better  claim,  had  he  not  been  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  leave  the  place;  nay,  had  he 
stayed  only  one  day  longer  at  Ephesus,  he 
had  bidden  foir  for  the  title  of  martyr.  But 
he  was,  it  seems,  fully  satisfied  with  that  of 
confessor;  and  therefore,  being  informed  of 
the  treatment  Flavianus  had  met  with  (for  he 
had  taken  care  to  absent  himself  from  that 
session),  he  withdrew  that  very  night  from 
Ephesus,  in  disguise,  and  with  the  utmost 
precipitation,  leaving  every  thing  he  had  be- 
hind him.2  He  was,  by  his  instructions,  to 
repair  from  Ephesus  to  Constantinople,  being 
charged  by  Leo  with  two  letters,  the  one  for  the 
emperor  Theodosius,  and  the  other  for  the  em- 
press Pulcheria.  But,  instead  of  complying 
■with  that  part  of  his  instructions,  he  bent  his 
flight  to  Italy,  not  thinking  himself  any  where 
safe  in  the  east.  The  danger  he  apprehended 
his  life  to  be  in  on  this  occasion  remained 
fresh  in  his  memory  so  long  as  he  lived,  and 
he  was  ever  afterwards  thankful  for  his  happy 
deliverance.  Hut,  robbing  the  true  author  of 
his  safety  of  the  glory  tliat  was  due  to  him 
alone,  he  gave  it  to  St.  .John  the  Evangelist, 
whom  he  had  invoked,  as  the  tutelary  saint 


of  Ephesus,  in  his  distress.  For,  being  raised, 
twelve  years  after,  to  the  papal  dignity,  he 
built  a  magnificent  chapel,  in  honor  of  that 
saint,  styling  him,  in  the  inscription,  "  his  de- 
liverer."(*)  This  would  have  been  deemed 
rank  idolatry  but  half  a  century  before.  For 
St.  Austin,  who  flourished  in  this  very  age, 
in  disputing  with  Maximinus,  the  Arian 
bishop,  used  the  following  arguments  to  prove 
the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  That  he 
must  be  God,  because  temples  were  built  and 
dedicated  to  him,  which  it  would  be  sacrilege 
to  build  or  dedicate  to  any  creature.'  The 
same  father  answers  elsewhere,^  with  scorn 
and  contempt,  the  charge  brought  by  Faustus, 
the  famous  Manichee,  against  the  catholics, 
as  if  they  built  and  dedicated  temples  to  their 
martyrs,  calling  it  a  false  and  groundless  im- 
putation. Had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer, 
his  argument  against  Maximinus  had  lost  all 
its  force ;  and  he  had  been  obliged  to  own 
what  Faustus  alleged  against  the  catholics  to 
be  but  too  true,  and  well  grounded.  For 
now  saint-worship  began  to  prevail;  to  saints, 
temples  and  chapels  were  built  and  dedicated  ; 
and  men  began  anew  "  to  serve  the  creature 
more  than  the  Creator." 

As  to  the  writings  of  Hilarius,  a  letter  has 
been  ascribed  to  him,  and  even  inserted,  as 
his,  in  the  second  council  of  Nice,  wherein  he 
quotes  a  passage  out  of  Chrysostom,  to  prove 
the  lawfulness  of  image-worship.  But  that 
letter  is  now  given  up  by  all  as  supposititious. 
His  style  is  less  florid  than  that  of  Leo,  but 
clear  and  expressive.  It  was  at  his  request, 
while  he  was  yet  archdeacon  of  the  Roman 
church,  that  Victorius,  a  native  of  Limoge  in 
Aquitain,  composed  his  famous  Paschal  Cy- 
cle, so  much  commended  by  Gennadius,  Cas- 
siodore,  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  Isidore  of 
Seville. 

(*)  "Liberatori  suo  Beato  .Toanni  evangelistte  Hila- 
rius episcopus  famulus  Christi."  He  built  another 
chapel  in  honor  of  St.  .Tohn  Baptist,  with  the  following 
inscription  on  the  frontispiece:  "f  Hilarus  episcopus, 
t  Sancta;  plcbi  Dei  t ;"  and  on  the  gates,  which  were 
of  brass,  were  engraved,  and  lined  with  silver,  the 
following  words:  "In  hoiinrem  Beati  .Toannis  Bap- 
tists Hilarus  episcopus.  Dei  famulus,  offert."  Both 
chapels  stood  in  the  baptistery,  near  the  Lateran,  now 
commonly  calhnl  the  baptistery  of  Constantine.(a) 
Adjoininir  to  the  porch  of  the  baptistery  was  an  ora- 
tory;  on  the  walls  of  which  Hilarius  caused  to  be 
represented,  in  Mos;iic  work,  llie  martyrdom  of  Fla- 
vianus, wilh  Dioscorus,  and  his  satellites,  stamping  on 
his  breast,  as  he  lay  on  tlie  cround.  This  oratory, 
with  some  remains  of  the  Mosaic  work,  was  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.(6) 

(a)  Vide  Bar.  ad  ann.  449.  n.  89.  100. 

(b)  Bar.  ibid.  n.  90. 

'  Aus.  contr.  Maxim.  1.  1.  t.  6.  p.  288. 
^  Aug.  contr.  Faust.  1.  2.  c.  21. 


'  Marcel,  chron.  Bolland.  Martii.  t.  2.  p.  31. 
»  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  52. 
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SIMPLICIUS,  FORTY-SIXTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Leo  Thracius,  Leo  the  younger,  Zeno,  Anthemius,  Basiliscus.] 


[Year  of  Christ,  467.]  Hilarius  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Simplicius,  chosen  ten  days  after 
the  decease  of  his  predecessor ;  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  probable  opinion,  on  the  20th 
of  September,  467.  All  we  know  of  him  be- 
fore his  election  is,  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Tibur,  now  Tivoli,  and  the  son  of  one  Casti- 
nus. '  There  either  happened  some  disturbances 
at  his  election,  or  he  apprehended  some  might 
happen  at  that  of  his  successor.  For  on  his 
death-bed  he  charged  Basil ius,  the  praefeclus 
prcetorio  to  Odoacer,  king  of  Italy,  to  assist  at 
the  election,  and  suffer  none  to  be  made  with- 
out his  advice  and  direction.^  This  afforded 
princes  a  plausible  pretence  to  interpose  in 
the  elections,  which  they  improved,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

Simplicius  governed  the  Roman  church  in 
the  worst  of  times ;  and  in  his  pontificate  hap- 
pened great  revolutions  both  in  the  east  and 
the  west,  both  in  the  church  and  the  state. 
Italy,  with  its  proud  metropolis,  which  for  so 
many  ages  had  given  law  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  saw  itself  enslaved  by  a  contemptible 
barbarian,  whose  family,  country,  and  nation, 
are  not  well  known  to  this  day.(*)  For  Odoa- 
cer, having  taken,  and  confined  to  a  castle  in 
Campania,  the  young  emperor  Augustus,  or 
Augustulus,  and  reduced  all  Italy,  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  that  coun- 
try, not  caring  to  assume  the  purple,  or  any 
other  mark  of  the  imperial  dignity.  Thus 
failed  the  very  name  of  an  empire  in  the 
west,  in  the  year  476,  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  the  ninth  of  Simplicius.  As  for  the  other 
provinces  formerly  belonging  to  the  western 
empire,  the  Romans  had  taken  their  last  fare- 
well of  Britain,  ever  since  the  year  422,  or 
423^.     Spain  was   held   by  the   Sueves  and 


»  Vide  Bolland.  2.  Mart.  p.  233. 

2  Concil.  Rom.  sub  Symm.  cap.  Bene,  dist.  96. 

(*)  Odoacer,  the  first  king  of  Italy,  is  caUed  by 
Theophanes,  a  Goth, (a)  by  Matcellinus,  king  of  the 
Goths, (ft)  and  by  Isidore,  prince  of  the  Ostrogoths,  (c) 
.lornandes  styles  him,  in  one  place,  king  of  the  Ru- 
pians,((i)  and  in  another,  king  of  the  Turcilingians.(e) 
He  was  meanly  born,(/)  and  a  private  man  in  the 
guards  of  the  emperor  Augustulus,  when  the  barba- 
rians in  the  Roman  service  revolting,  chose  him  for 
their  leader,  (o-)  He  professed  the  doctrine  of  Arius, 
but  l)eing  a  friend  to  toleration,  troubled  no  man  on 
the  score  of  his  faith  or  religion,  during  the  17  years  he 
continued  master  of  Italy  :  so  that  the  church  enjoyed 
under  him,  and  so  she  did  under  the  Ostrogoths,  his 
successors  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  though  likewise 
Ariiins.  the  same  liberty  and  privileges,  which  she  had 
enjoyed  under  her  own  princes. 

(a)  Theoph.  p.  102. 

(A)  Vide  Vales,  rer.  Franc,  p.  228. 

(c)  Isidor.  chron. 

((/)Jornand.  reg.  succ.  c.  49. 

(e)  Idem  rer.  Gruh.  c.  45. 

(f)  r.iinod.  Panegyr.  Theodor.  p.  308. 
(Jr)  Piocop.  p.  308. 

5  Vide  Alford.  ad  ann.  422.  et  Bed.  chron. 
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Visigoths;  Africa  by  the  Vandals;  and  the 
Burgundians,  Visigoths,  Franks,  and  Alans, 
had  erected  several  tetrarchies  in  Gaul.  In 
the  east  Zeno,  the  successor  of  Leo,  was 
driven  from  the  throne  by  Basiliscus ;  and 
Basiliscus,  in  his  turn,  by  Zeno.  Of  these, 
the  latter  favored,  underhand,  the  Eutychian 
party ;  and  the  former  openly,  having,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  or  rather 
usurpation,  publicly  declared  against  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.  This  occasioned  great 
confusion,  and  endless  disorders  in  the  church; 
and  the  Eutychian  faction  once  more  became 
formidable. 

While  the  princes  were  thus  contending 
for  kingdoms  and  empires,  the  prelates  of  the 
church  were  struggling,  with  no  less  warmth 
and  ambition,  for  spiritual  power  and  domi- 
nion. The  sees  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch 
were  become  the  prey  of  ambitious  and  inter- 
ested men  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
no  longer  satisfied  with  the  second  place,  be- 
gan, in  defiance  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
to  aspire  to  the  first;  though  the  bishop  of 
Rome  would  not  even  allow  him  the  second, 
but  strove,  in  defiance  of  the  same  council,  to 
keep  the  bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch 
between  him  and  his  rival.  Acacius  was,  at 
this  time,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  a  prelate 
of  great  abilities,  and  greater  ambition  ;  a  des- 
piser  of  wealth,  but  covetous  of  glory  ;  of  an 
engaging  behavior,  and  an  external  appear- 
ance, that  commanded  respect ;  easy  of  ac- 
cess, ever  ready  to  serve  all,  who  applied  to 
him,  or  stood  in  need  of  his  assistance,  and 
on  that  account  greatly  beloved  both  by  his 
people  and  clergy,  especially  by  his  clergy, 
who,  to  testify  their  gratitude  for  the  tender 
regard  he  showed  for  them,  placed  his  por- 
trait in  all  the  churches  of  Constantinople. 
He  was  the  best  courtier  of  his  time ;  under- 
stood mankind  the  best;  and  as  by  his  com- 
plaisance and  good  offices  he  endeared  him- 
self to  all  persons  of  an  inferior  rank,  so  he 
won,  by  the  arts  of  insinuation  and  flattery, 
in  which  none  excelled  him,  the  favor  and 
confidence  of  the  great.  The  emperor  Leo 
entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  talents, 
of  his  integrity,  and  sincere  attachment  to  the 
true  interest  both  of  the  empire,  and  the  im- 
perial family,  that  he  determined  nothing  con- 
cerning either,  till  he  had  consulted  him  ;  he 
even  allowed  him  a  seat  in  the  senate,  where 
no  ecclesiastic  had  sat  before  him,  either  in 
the  east  or  the  west;  and  would  have  him  in 
all  points,  that  were  canvassed  there,  to  de- 
liver his  opinion  the  first.'     He  was  chosen 


'  Theod.  Lect.  p.  553— .555.  Theod.  p.  97.  Evagr.  1.2, 
c.  11.  Niceph.  chron.  Suid.  p.  117. 
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Obtains  an  edict,  confirming  the  twenty-eighth  canon  of  Chalce<lon.  Aspires  to  the  primacy.  Opposed  by 
Simplicius.  The  bishop  of  Seville  appointed  vicar  of  the  see  of  Rome.  The  appointing  of  vicars  a  most 
subtle  contrivance. 


bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  room  of  Gcn- 
nadius,  who  died  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
471,  and  the  very  next  year  lie  entered  the 
lists  with  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  and,  after  a 
short  truce,  the  war  was  kindled  anew  be- 
tween the  two  sees.  The  emperor  Marcian, 
by  obliging  Anatoliiis,  the  predecessor  of  Gen- 
nadius,  to  yield  to  Leo,  and  commending  the 
zeal  of  that  pope  for  the  observance  of  the 
canons,  had  tacitly  revoked,  as  it  was  under- 
stood at  Rome,  his  edict  confirming  the  28th 
canon  of  Chalcedon.  Acacius  therefore,  that 
no  room  might  be  left  to  dispute  or  question 
the  honors  and  privileges  granted  to  his  see 
by  that  council,  as  wanting  the  imperial  sanc- 
tion, applied  to  the  emperor  Leo,  and  obtained 
of  him  an  edict,  confirming,  in  a  most  ample 
manner,  all  the  honors,  privileges,  and  pre- 
rogatives, that  had  ever  been  yielded  to,  or 
enjoyed  by,  the  most  holy  church  of  Constan- 
tinople.' As  the  emperor,  in  that  edict,  styles 
the  church  of  Constantinople,  the  mother  of 
his  piety,  of  all  Christians,  and  of  the  ortho- 
dox faith,  and  will  have  Acacius,  and  his 
successors,  to  take  place  of  other  bishops, 
without  restriction  or  limitation,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  royal  city,  Baronius  is  of  opinion, 
and  his  opinion  is  not  ill-grounded,  that  Aca- 
cius, seeing  the  western  empire  on  the  brink 
of  ruin,  and  governed  by  a  subject  of  the 
eastern  empire,  for  such  was  Athemius,  ap- 
pointed by  the  eastern  emperor,  and  sent  from 
Constantinople,  began  to  look  upon  that  city 
as  the  metropolis,  and  first  city  of  the  empire, 
and  upon  himself  as  the  first  bishop.2  This 
Baronius  styles  a  bold,  daring,  foolish,  un- 
warrantable, and  wicked  attempt.  But,  in 
spite  of  all  his  epithets,  it  had  been  entirely 
agreeable  to  the  principles,  on  which  the  ec- 
clesiastical hierarchy  was  originally  ground- 
ed. For  why  was  the  first  place  allotted  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  the  second  to  that  of  Alex- 
andria, and  the  third  to  the  see  of  Antioch, 
when  primacies  and  precedencies  were  first 
established  in  the  church  ?  For  no  other  rea- 
son, but  because  the  cities  were  so  ranked 
when  that  regulation  was  introduced.  And 
why  was  the  see  of  Constantinople  afterwards 
raised,  by  two  oecumenical  councils,  above 
tliose  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch?  Because 
tbn  city  of  Constantinople,  in  becoming  a 
New  Rome,  and  the  seat  of  the  empire,  as 
well  as  Old  Rome,  was  thereby  raised  above 
tlie  other  two.  Might  not  therefore  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  agreeably  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples, claim  the  first  place,  when,  upon  the 
downfall  of  the  western  empire,  that  city  be- 
came the  first,  and  the  only  seat  of  the  em- 
pire f  Had  he  not  then  the  same  title  to  tho 
first  place,  which  he  had  before  to  the  second  1 
Was  it  so  very  absurd  in  him  to  pretend  that 
the  primacy  was  removed,  when  the  ground 

»  Leg.  16.  c.  de  Sacrosanct.  Ecclcs. 
»  Bar.  ad  ann.  472. 


was  removed,  on  which  it  stood  ?  However 
that  be,  Simplicius  was  no  sooner  informed 
of  the  edict  issued  b)'  the  emperor,  than,  tak- 
ing the  alarm,  as  if  the  Christian  religion, 
and  the  whole  church  were  in  imminent  dan- 
ger, he  despatched  into  the  east  Probus,  bi- 
shop of  Canusium  in  Apulia,  with  the  charac- 
ter of  his  legate,  charging  him  to  remonstrate 
against  it  as  repugnant  to  the  known  laws  of 
the  catholic  church.  What  was  the  issue  of 
this  legation  is  not  known,  since  pope  Gela- 
sius,  the  only  writer  who  mentions  it,  says  no 
more,  than  that  Probus  protested  against  the 
imperial  edict,  in  the  name  of  Simplicius,  and 
made  it  appear,  that  is,  attempted  to  make  it 
appear,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  that 
"  it  was  not  on  the  dignity  of  the  cities  that 
the  ecclesiastical  dignities  depended,  but  on 
the  manner  of  the  ecclesiastical  dispensation, 
confirmed  and  established  by  the  tradition  of 
the  fathers.'"  But  on  what  was  the  ecclesi- 
astical dispensation  founded  ]  On  the  civil, 
without  all  doubt,  that  is,  on  the  dignity  of 
the  cities,  as  I  have  demonstrated  in  several 
places  of  this  history. 

While  Simplicius  was  thus  pleading  the 
"manner  of  the  ecclesiastical  dispensation, 
and  tradition  of  the  fathers,"  against  the  pre- 
tended usurpations  of  his  rival  in  the  east,  he 
was  himself  striving  to  maintain  and  improve, 
in  defiance  of  both,  the  real  usurpations  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  west.  Of  this  such 
of  his  letters  to  the  western  bishops,  as  iiave 
reached  our  times,  are  a  sufficient  proof;  and 
of  them  1  shall  speak  here  according  to  the 
order,  in  which  they  are  commonly  placed, 
not  being  able  to  ascertain  the  times,  in  which 
they  were  written.  His  first  letter  is  to  Zeno, 
bishop  of  Seville,  and  metropolitan  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bajtica,  appointing  him  his  vicar  in 
those  parts,  and  charging  him,  as  such,  to  see 
that  the  apostolical  decrees,  and  the  rules  of  the 
fathers,  were  punctually  complied  with  by  all 
his  brelhren.2  The  appointing  of  vicars  was, 
as  I  have  observed  elsewhere,^  a  most  subtle 
contrivance,  and  perhaps,  of  all  others,  the 
best  calculated  to  extend  and  enlarge  the  pa- 
pal authority.  For  such  of  the  bishops  as 
were  the  most  capable,  by  their  rank  or  in- 
terest, of  defeating  the  ambitious  views  of  the 
popes,  being  taken  with  the  bait  of  that  ima- 
ginary honor,  instead  of  opposing  the  daily 
encroachments  of  Rome,  thought  themselve-s 
bound,  by  iheir  new  office,  to  support  and 
promote  them ;  and  they  were  the  more  in- 
clined to  think  so,  and  to  act  accordingly,  as 
every  addition  to  the  papal  power  was,  at  the 
same  time,  an  addition  to  their  own.  The 
appointing  of  vicars  was  the  contrivance  of 
Damasus ;  and  that  contrivance  his  succes- 
sors took  care  to  improve  with  such  art  and 
address,  as  to  reduce,  in  the  term  of  a  few 


'  Gelas.  ep.  11.  t.  1.  Epist.  Koni.  Pont. 

2  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1008.  3  See  pp.  -104, 105. 
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Simplicius'  letter  to  John  of  Ravenna.     He  invades  the  right  of  the  metropolitans. 


years,  the  extensive  country  of  East  lllyricum, 
where  it  first  took  place,  to  the  servile  condi- 
tion, in  most  respects,  of  a  suburbicarian  pro- 
vince.' It  is  therefore  very  surprising,  that 
from  the  time  of  Damasus  to  the  days  of  Sim- 
plicius, that  is,  for  the  space  of  near  one 
hundred  years,  none  of  the  intermediate  popes, 
thongh  daily  contriving-  new  ways  and  means 
of  establishing  their  spiritual  monarchy,  should 
ever  have  thought  of  this,  when  they  knew  it, 
by  experience,  to  be  the  most  successful  of 
all.  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  Zeno  accept- 
ed the  commission,  arid,  acting  agreeably  to 
tlie  pretended  power  annexed  to  it,  caused,  so 
far  as  in  him  lay,  all  the  decrees  that  vi^ere 
sent  from  Rome,  to  be  punctually  executed ; 
for  1  find  him  highly  commended  by  Felix, 
the  successor  of  Simplicius  in  the  Roman 
see.-(*) 

The  second  letter  of  Simplicius  was  writ- 
ten to  .John,  bishop  of  Ravenna,  and  metro- 
politan of  the  province  of  Emilia,  on  the  fol- 
lowing occasion :  the  people  and  clergy  of 
Modena  chose  one  Gregory,  presbyter  of  the 
church  of  Ravenna,  for  their  bishop;  but,  not 
being  able  to  prevail  upon  him,  by  any  other 
means,  to  accept  that  dignity,  they  took  him 
by  force,  and  dragged  him  before  John  his 
metropolitan,  who  ordained  him,  in  spite  of 
his  opposition,  and  repeated  protestations 
against  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  people. 
Forced  ordinations  were  very  frequent  in  the 
primitive  times ;  but  that  practice  had  been 
lately  prohibited   by  the  imperial  laws  ;(|) 

1  See  p.  104. 

2  Concil.  ibid.  p.  1072.     Bolland.  25.  Feb.  p.  508. 
(*)  This  letter,  though  placed  the  first  among  those 

of  Simplicius,  bears  no  date. 

(t)  Innumerable  instances  of  forced  ordinations  oc- 
cur in  history.  St.  Austin  was  ordained  presbyter  by 
force  :(a)  and  so  were  Paulinus,(i)  Nepotianus,(c) 
Paulinianus,  St.  Jerora's  brother,  (rf)  St.  Martin,  bisliop 
of  Tours,  (f)  and  many  others  ;  nay,  in  some  places,  it 
was  a  common  practice  with  the  people,  when  they 
had  chosen  a  person  for  presbyter  or  bishop,  if  he  de- 
clined tliat  burden,  to  lay  violent  hands  on  him,  and 
carry  him,  by  main  force,  to  the  bishop  who  was  to  or- 
dain him,  wiiether  he  consented  to  his  ordination  or 
not.  If  he  fled,  every  bishop  was  empowered  to  ap- 
prehend and  ordain  him  wherever  he  was  found,  and 
to  send  him  back,  thus  ordained,  to  his  own  bishop,  (/) 
Of  all  forced  ordinations,  that  of  the  famous  anchorite 
Macedonius  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarl<able ;  for 
Flavianiis  of  Antioch,  by  whom  he  was  ordained,  did 
not  even  let  him  know  what  ho  was  doing,  till  the 
ceremony  was  over.  When  the  anchorite  understood 
that  he  was  ordained  presbyter,  he  broke  forth  into  a 
violent  rage  against  the  bishop,  and  all  who  had  been 
any  ways  concerned  in  the  action. («•)  I  leave  the 
Roman  catholic  divines  to  reconcile  this  practice,  al- 
lowed by  the  church  in  those  early  times,  with  their 
present  doctrine,  requiring  not  only  in  the  bishop  who 
ordains,  the  intention  of  ordaining,  but  in  the  person 
who  is  to  be  ordained,  the  intention  of  receiving  ordi- 
nation, as  conditions,  without  v^'hich  the  ordination 
would  be  absolutely  void  and  null.  The  practice  of 
forced  ordinations  continued  to  obtain,  botli  in  the  east 
and  west,  till  the  middle  of  the  tiftli  century,  when  it 
was  suppressed  by  the  emperors  Leo  and  Majorianns, 
forbidding  any  man  to  be  ordained  against  his  will, 
and  setting  at  liberty  all,  but  bishops,  who  were  thus 

(n)  Pnssid.  vit.  Aug.  c.  4. 

{/<)  Paulin.  ep.  35.  inter.  Epist.  Aug. 

(c)  Hier.  ep.  3. 

((/)  Epiph.  ep.  ad  Joan.  Hierosol. 

(e)  Sul|)it.  Sever,  vit.  S.  Mart.  1.  1.  p.  224. 

(f )  Kpiph.  ubi  supra. 

(ff)  Theodoret.  Hist.  Relig.  c.  13. 


and  besides,  as  Gregory  was  possessed  of  an 
estate,  belonging  to  the  church  of  Ravenna, 
which  he  was  to  give  up,  upon  his  being  trans- 
lated to  another  church,  it  was  surmised  John 
had  ordained  him  against  his  will,  that  he 
might  have  the  disposal  of  that  estate.  How- 
ever that  be,  the  pope  reprimands  him  very 
severely  ;  nay,  and  threatens  to  divest  him  of 
the  right  of  ordaining  in  that  province,  or  even 
in  his  own  church,  should  he  for  the  future 
be  guilty  of  the  like  transgression.  He  adds, 
that  he  would  have  deprived  him  tlien  of  that 
right,  but  fora  reason  which  he  did  not  choose 
to  commit  to  waiting;  but  had  charged  the 
bishop  Projectus  to  acquaint  him  with  it  by 
word  of  mouth.  However,  he  will  have 
Gregory  to  continue  bishop  of  Modena;  but, 
by  an  attempt  on  the  known  rights  of  metro- 
politans, yet  unprecedented,  he  exempts  hinv 
from  all  subjection  to  the  bishop  of  Ravenna, 
and  declares  him  immediately  subject  to  the 
see  of  Rome.'(*) 

As  for  the  estate  which  Gregory  possessed, 
the  pope  orders  him  to  resign  it,  and  the  bi- 


ordained,  as  if  they  had  never  received  ordination. (a) 
As  for  bisliops,  their  ordination  however  forced,  was, 
by  the  same  law,  to  stand  good  ;  and  they  were  not 
allowed  to  relinquish  their  office,  or  ever  afterwards 
to  return  to  a  secular  life  ;(i)  nay,  another  law  of  the 
emperors  Leo  and  Anthemius,  among  the  other  qualifi- 
cations of  a  bishop,  requires  him  to  be  so  far  from 
seeking  the  episcopal  dignity,  that  he  must  be  compel- 
led to  accept  it.(c)  However  this  practice  was  cer- 
tainly wrong,  without  any  warrant  from  Scripture, 
and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion.  It 
was  also  particularly  hard  in  those  times,  when,  by 
being  forced  into  orders,  men  were  forced  into  a  state 
of  celibacy  too. 

(a)  Leo  Novel.  2.  in  Append,  ad  Cod.  Theodos. 

Ih)  Leo  Novel,  ibid. 

(c)  Cod.  Just.  1.  1.  tit.  3.  de  Episc.  leg.  31. 

'  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1068,  10G9. 

(*)  From  the  pope's  threatening  to  deprive  the  me- 
tropolitan of  ./Emilia  of  the  right  of  ordination,  Baro- 
nius  concludes  the  metropolitan  dignity,  enjoyed  by 
that  church,  to  have  been  a  free  gift  of  the  apostolic 
see.(o)  But  who  can  be  so  little  conversant  in  the 
annals  of  the  church,  as  not  to  know,  that  the  dignity 
of  the  sees  depended  on  that  of  the  cities,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  cities  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  em- 
peror, who  alone  had,  as  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  the 
right  and  power  of  raising  a  city  to  the  rank  of  a  me- 
tropolis "?  When  a  city  was  thus  raised,  the  bishop 
was,  till  the  time  of  the  council  of  Chaleedou,  there- 
by, without  any  farther  declaration,  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  metropolitan,  unless  the  con- 
trary was,  as  it  sometimes  happened  to  l)e,  e.\pressly 
decreed.  But  as  it  became  a  common  practice  among 
bishops,  especially  of  considerable  cities,  to  apply  to 
the  emperors,  or  tlieir  friends  at  court,  for  rescripts 
advancing  their  cities,  and  of  course  themselves,  to  a 
higher  rank,  the  fathers  of  Chalcedon,  to  defeat  the 
views  of  their  ambitious  brethren,  and  prevent  tjie 
confusion,  which  the  frequent  changes  occasioned  in 
the  ecclesiastical  polity,  declared  by  their  twelfth  ca- 
non, that  the  bishops  of  such  cities,  as  were  thus  pre- 
ferred to  the  rank  of  a  metropolis,  should  indeed  enjoy 
tlie  honor  and  title  of  a  metropolitan,  but  not  the  rights 
annexed  by  the  canons  to  the  metropolitan  dignity,  (fc) 
The  bishop  of  Ravenna  was,  till  the  tiiue  of  Valenti- 
nian  IH.  suffragan  to  the  bishop  of  Milan,  that  city 
belonging  to  the  vicariate  of  Italy,  of  which  Milan 
was  the  metropolis.  But  Valentinian  erecting  it,  at 
the  request  of  the  pope,  into  a  metropolis,  it  became, 
by  that  means,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  jEiiiilia. 
And  in  that  sense  the  bishop  of  Ravenna  niny  be  said 
to  have  been  indebted  to  the  see  of  Rome  for  his  new 
dignity.  In  siiort,  it  was  by  the  interest  of  the  pope, 
not  by  his  authority,  that  the  city  of  Ravenna  was 
made  a  mett-opolis. 

(a)  Bar.  ad  ann.  482.  (6)  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  762. 
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Gaudentius  of  Aufinum  accused  to  the  pope  of  embezzling  the  revenues  of  the  church. 


shop  of  Ravenna  to  pay  him  an  annual  pen- 
sion out  of  the  revenues  of  another  estate  in 
the  territory  of  Bononia,  now  Bologna,  which 
likewise  belonged  to  his  church. '(*) 

The  third  letter  of  Simplicius  is  addressed 
to  the  bishops  Florentius,  Equitius,  and  Se- 
verus,  who  had  charged  Gaudentius,  bishop 
of  Aufinum,  now  Ofene  in  Abruzzo,  in  their 
neighborhood,  with  several  transgressions  of 
the  canons  concerning  ordinations  ;  vvilli  hav- 
ing sold  some  bond-men  or  slaves  belonging 
to  his  church ;  and  having  appropriated  to 
himself,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  three- 
fourths  of  the  revenues  of  his  church,  destined, 
as  is  said  there,  for  the  fabric  of  the  church, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  ecclesiastics.^d)     The  pope, 

«  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1069. 

(*)  Tills  letter  is  dated  the  30th  of  May,  482,  or,  as 
some  win  have  it,  470.  (n) 

((/)  Vide  Bolland.  2.  Mart.  p.  151. 

a  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1060,  1070. 

(t)  The  quadrupartite  division,  or  the  division  of 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues  into  four  parts,  first  took 
jilace  about  this  time,  in  the  pontificate  of  Simplici- 
us, (a)  and  not  in  that  of  Sylvester,  chosen  in  314,  as 
some  have  supposed.  In  this  division,  the  first  part 
was  for  the  bishop;  the  second,  for  the  rest  of  the 
clersy  ;  Ihe  third  for  the  fabric  of  the  church  ;  and  the 
fourth  for  the  poor.  (6)  The  revenues  thus  divided 
arose  partly  from  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  pious 
and  charitable  Christians,  and  partly  from  the  real 
estates  which  the  church  possessed.  In  the  primitive 
times,  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  depended  entirely, 
as  to  their  maintenance,  on  the  charity  of  the  faithful, 
which  indeed  knew  no  bounds,  so  long  as  the  primi- 
tive zeal  continued  warm.  It  is  observable,  that,  in 
the  first  aces  of  the  church,  an  opinion  universally 
prevailed,  that  the  world  was  to  last  but  a  short  time. 
"You  must  know,"  says  St.  Cyprian,  "and  hold  for 
certain,  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand,  and  the 
time  of  the  antichrist  ;"(<;)  and  Lactantius  assured 
the  Christians  of  his  time,  that  "all  those  who  had 
made  a  computation  of  time,  grounded  on  Scripture 
and  profane  history,  had  declared,  that  the  world 
could  not  last  longer  than  two  hundred  years."  (rf) 
This  firm  persuasion  inspired  the  Christians  with  an 
utter  contempt  for  the  things  of  this  world,  and  there- 
fore greatly  contributed  to  the  enriching  of  the  church. 
In  the  year  251,  the  Roman  church,  though  not  yet 
possessed  of  any  real  estate,  maintained  no  fewer  than 
fifteen  hundred  poor,  besides  virgins,  widows,  and  all 
her  ministers  ;(/;)  and  the  wealth  of  the  other  churches, 
especially  in  the  great  cities,  increased  in  proportion. 
But  this  increase  of  wealth  was  of  no  advantage  to 
the  clergy,  during  the  first  two  hundred  years  of  the 
Christian  reliirion.  For  they  lived  all  that  time  in 
common,  as  the  monkish  orders  do  now  ;  had  no  mo- 
ney, nor  had  they  occasion  for  any,  being  supplied 
wilh  the  necessaries  of  life  (and  they  required  no 
more)  by  those,  who  were  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  ecclesiastical  sroods.  Hut  about  the  year 
220,  they  began  to  live  in  separate  houses,  and  to  have 
each  their  subsistence  money  i)aid  daily,  weekly,  or 
monthly,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  to  the  number 
of  the  poor,  and  the  wealth  of  each  particular  church. 
In  this  distribution  a  larger  proportion  was  allowed  to 
the  presbvters  than  to  Ihe  deacons,  and  a  larger  to  the 
deacons  than  to  the  other  inferior  officers.  St.  Cyprian 
indeed  put  the  two  lectors  Oleriniis  and  Aurelius 
upon  a  level  with  Ihe  presbyters,  allowing  them  the 
eaine  share. (f)  But  he  acted  therein,  as  writers  ob- 
serve, contrary  to  the  comnmn  rules,  perhaps  in  con- 
sideration of  iheir  e.vtraordinary  merit,  and  the  great 
BUflTeriuL'S  they  had  umlergone  for  the  faith,  thouirh 
yet  very  youn?.  Hence  it  appears,  that  each  minis- 
ter's portion  was  assigned  by  the  bishop,  and  at  his 
pleasure. 

(rt)  Vide  can.  Vobis  23.  quiest.  2. 

(6)  Gelas.  in  can.  quatuor.  27.  12.  quaest.  2. 

(c)  Cyp.  ep.  58. 

(d)  Tact.  Inst.  divin.I.  7.  c.  25. 

(e)  Euseb.  I.  6.  c.  41.  Prud.  p.  77.    Chrysol.  p.  468. 
(/)  Cyp.  ep.  34. 


in  his  answer  to  the  letter  of  those  three  bi- 
shops, I.  charges  Severus  to  cause  a  full  res- 

Though  the  churches  had  acquired  very  early  great 
wealth,  yet  they  possessed  no  real  estates  tilt  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  third,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  ;  the  Christian  churches,  as  well  as  the  .lew- 
ish  synagogues,  being  deemed  unlawful  assemblies, 
and  consequently  incapable,  by  the  Roman  laws,(o) 
of  holding  real  estates.  And  it  was  for  this  reason, 
that  "  those  who  were  possessed  of  lands  and  houses," 
instead  of  giving  them  as  was  practised  after  Con- 
stautine's  time,  sold  them,  and  gave  the  prices  of  them 
to  the  church.  However,  the  observance  of  the  laws 
being  utterly  neglected,  during  the  troubles  that  at- 
tended the  captivity  of  the  emperor  Valerian,  some 
devout  people,  laying  hold  of  that  opportunity,  settled 
real  estates  on  the  church.  But  these  were  all  confis- 
cated, in  the  year  302,  by  the  emperors  Dioclesian  and 
Maximian.  In  the  year  310,  Ma.xentius  restored  to  the 
Roman  church  all  lier  possessions;  and  Constantine, 
having  embraced  the  Christian  religion  in  312,  publish- 
ed an  edict  nine  years  after,  addressed  to  the  people 
of  Rome,  whereby  he  gave  all  persons  liberty  to  leave, 
by  will,  real  estates,  and  whatever  else  they  pleased, 
to  the  churches,  especially  to  the  Roman  church  (6) 
This  law,  published  by  a  Christian  emperor,  out  of  hia 
great  zeal  for  the  Christian  church  and  reliaion,  prov- 
ed, in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  more  hurtful  to  both, 
than  any,  that  had  ever  been  enacted,  by  the  pagan 
emperors,  against  them.  As  the  voluntary  oblations 
were  still  very  abundant,  the  overplus  of  the  accruing 
revenues  was  now  employed  in  the  purchasing  of  real 
estates.  By  this  means,  as  well  as  by  gifts  and  dona- 
tions, some  churches  acquired  immense  possessions, 
those  especially  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
and  Antioch.  Of  these  the  latter,  though  the  least 
wealthy,  maintained  a  very  numerous  clergy,  and  fed 
daily  more  than  three  thousand  poor. 

Though  the  wealth  of  Ihe  church  was  thus  increased, 
the  ancient  method  of  administering  and  dispensing  it 
was  still  kept  up.  The  oblations,  as  well  as  the  reve- 
nues arising  from  the  real  estates,  were  yet  in  com- 
mon ;  nay,  the  private  gains  of  each  clergyman  were 
thrown,  into  the  common  stock,  and  managed  as  for- 
merly, by  the  deacons,  subdeacons,  and  other  stew- 
ards. But  as  the  bishops  had  the  disposing  of  them, 
and  ordered  the  distributions  at  their  pleasure,  Ihey 
took  the  liberty  to  apply  the  far  greater  part  of  them 
to  their  own  use  ;  so  that  the  fabrics,  in  many  places, 
fell  to  ruin,  the  poor  were  left  quite  destitute,  and  the 
clergy  but  very  indifferently  supplied.  To  prevent 
these  evils,  it  was  agreed,  in  the  western  church,  (for 
the  eastern  church  kept  still  the  established  usage  of 
living  in  common)  that  the  above-mentioned  division 
into  four  parts  should  be  made;  and  it  was  made  ac- 
cordingly, about  the  year  470,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
the  third  of  Simplicius.  But  it  was  not  in  all  places 
settled  in  the  same  proportion;  nor  could  it,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  he  so  settled.  In  some  churches  the 
number  of  the  clergy  called  for  a  greater  share  than 
the  poor;  in  other  churches  Ihe  contrary  happened; 
in  great  cities  the  expense  of  the  fabric  required  a 
larger  share  than  was  necessary  in  the  smaller  cities. 
By  the  poor  were  meant  only  tlie  poor  of  the  place; 
for  it  was  incumbent  on  the  bishop  to  entertain  the 
clergy,  and  defray  the  expenses  of  tlie  poor,  who  came 
from  other  places.  The  fabric  of  the  church,  besides 
that  properly  so  called,  comprehended  the  habita- 
tion of  the  bishop,  of  the  clergy,  of  the  sick,  and  the 
widows. 

This  division  was  only  with  respect  to  the  reve- 
nues ;  for  the  stock  or  f\inds  remained  still  entire  and 
undivided  under  the  administration  of  the  deacons  and 
subdeacons,  who  received  the  rents,  and  assigned  to 
each  their  share.  But  differences  arisins  daily  be- 
tween the  bishops  and  the  clergy,  about  their  respec- 
tive shares,  that  no  room  might  be  left  for  such  dis- 
putes, a  division  of  Ihe  lands  and  funds  themselves 
was  proposed,  and  readily  agreed  to  by  both  parties. 
As  this  division  was  not  made  by  public  authority,  hut 
by  a  private  agreement  between  the  bishops  and  their 
clergy,  it  did  not  every  where  take  place  at  the  same 
time,  but  was  in  some  churches  established  sooner, 
and  later  in  others.  These  portions  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical estates  were,  by  a  borrowed  name,  styled  "bene- 
ficia  "  or  "benefices  ;"  for  so  those  lands  were  called 

(a)  L.  2.  D.  de  Colleg.  1.  1.  c.  de  .ludse.  1.  8.  c.  de 
hiered.  instit. 

(i)  L.  4.  Cod.  Thcodos.  de  episc.  et  Cler.  1. 1.  C.  Just, 
de  SS.  Eccles. 
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Several  punished.  Zeno  driven  out  by  Basiliscus.  [Year  of  Christ  475.]  Who  declares  against  the  council 
of  Cliaicedcin.  jElurus  restored  to  the  see  of  Alexandria.  He  repairs  to  Constantinople.  Is  well  received 
there  by  the  populace,  but  opposed  by  the  clergy.  [Year  of  Christ  476.]  The  pope  writes  to  the  emperor 
against  him. 


titution  to  be  made  by  Gaudentius,  of  every 
thing  belonging  to  the  church,  which  he  had 
either  disposed  of  to  others,  or  appropriated  to 
himself.  II.  Hedeclares  those  degraded  and 
deposed,  whose  ordination  was  not  agreeable 
to  the  canons.  III.  He  confines  the  bishop 
of  Aufinum  to  the  administration  only  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  that  is, 
of  his  own  share,  charging  one  Onager,  pres- 
byter of  that  church,  with  the  administration 
of  the  other  three.  Lastly,  He  divests  him 
of  the  power  of  ordaining,  which  he  had 
abused,  and  appoints  Severus  to  ordain  in  his 
room,  and  even  in  his  church.'  This  was 
leaving  him  scarce  any  thing  but  the  bare 
name  of  a  bishop.  The  pope  indeed  was  his 
metropolitan,  and,  as  such,  empowered  to 
redress  abuses,  and  punish  transgressions, 
within- the  purlieus  of  his  jurisdiction.  But 
as  neither  his  power,  nor  that  of  any  other 
metropolitan,  was  independent  and  arbitrary, 
he  was  neither  to  censure  nor  punish,  espe- 
cially with  so  much  severity,  without  the  ad- 
vice and  approbation  of  his  suffragans  assem- 
bled in  council ;  and  Simplicius  is  no  where 
said  to  have  assembled  a  council  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  nor  even  to  have  given  the  accused 
bishop  an  opportunity  of  clearing  himself 
from  the  heavy  charge  brought  against  him 
by  the  neighboring  bishops. (*) 

But  the  confusion  and  disorders,  that  in 
the  year  475,  began  in  the  east,  left  Simpli- 
cius no  leisure,  during  the  remaining  part  of 
his  pontificate,  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the 
west :  in  that  year  Zeno,  the  son-in-law  and 
successor  of  Leo,  was  driven  from  the  throne; 
or  rather  shamefully  abandoned  it  to  his  rival 
Basiliscus  ;  and  the  new  emperor  no  sooner 
found  himself  in  possession  of  the  empire, 
tlian  he  openly  declared  against  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  recalled  the  famous  Timotheus 
vElurius,-  who  had  been  confined  to  the 
Taurica  Chersonesus  by  the  emperor  Marcian, 
and,  by  a  particular  rescript,  restored  him  to 
the  see  of  Alexandria,  held  at  that  time,  by 
Timotheus  Salophacialus,^  a  zealous  stickler 
for  the  faith  of  Chalcedon.  The  imperial  re- 
script had  scarce  reached  Egypt,  when  ^lu- 
rus,  who  must  have  kept  himself  concealed 

in  the  Latin  ton?ne,  which  the  princes  distributed 
among  their  soldiers,  engaeing  them  thereby  to  guard 
the  frontiers,  to  serve  in  war,  when  wanted,  to  defend 
the  strong  holds,  and  to  perform  other  services  of  the 
like  nature.  This  name  the  ecclesiastics  chose,  as  al- 
luding to  their  spiritual  warfare.  Of  the  other  branches 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revenue,  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  hereafter  ;  especially  of  tithes  and  first-fruits, 
the  paying  of  which  was  quite  free  and  voluntary, 
during  the  three  first  centuries  of  the  church,  began  to 
be  strongly  recommended  in  the  fourth  and  fifth,  but 
was  not  established  by  law  till  late  in  the  si.xth. 

»  Concil.  ibid. 

(*)  This  letter  is  dated  the  19th  of  November  of  the 
year  after  the  consulship  of  Leo  Auiiustus  ;  (</)  so  that 
we  cannot  fix  the  precise  year  in  wliich  it  was  writ- 
ten, Leo  having  been  consul  in  the  years  471,  473, 
and  474. 

(a)  Concil.  ibid.  p.  1070. 

a  See  p.  234.  a  See  above,  p.  247. 


somewhere  there,  unexpectedly  appeared,  and, 
entering  Alexandria  at  the  head  of  a  nume- 
rous baitd  of  robbers  and  outlaws,  put  Salo- 
phacialus  to  flight,  and  took  anew  possession 
of  that  see.'  He  was  soon  joined  by  Petrus 
Mongus,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  had  been  banished  with  him  for  his 
violent  attachment  to  the  Eutychian  party  ; 
by  Petrus  Fullo,  of  whom  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  hereafter  ;  and  by  many  others, 
who  had  dissembled  their  sentiments  during 
the  reigns  of  Marcian  and  Leo. 

iElurus,  finding  he  had  nothing  to  fear  at 
Alexandria,  where  he  was  in  great  favor  with 
the  populace,  left  Egypt  this  very  year,  and 
repaired  to  Constantinople,  with  a  design  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  strength  of  the 
Eutychian  party  in  that  metropolis,  and  sound 
the  disposition  of  the  people  and  clergy  there. 
The  court  was  changed,  and  he  did  not  doubt 
but  the  church  would  change  with  the  court. 
But  he  was  soon  convinced  of  his  error  :  for 
though  he  entered  the  city  in  a  kind  of  tri- 
umph, being  attended  by  crowds  of  people, 
crying  out,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord ;"  yet  the  clergy  and 
abbots,  with  Acacius  at  their  head,  declared 
against  him,  and  would  not  even  allow  him, 
notwithstanding  the  favorable  reception  he 
met  with  at  court,  to  set  foot  in  any  of  their 
churches.^  However,  the  favor  that  was 
shown  him  there,  recommended  him  to  many ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  all  their 
efforts,  his  party  grew  daily  more  powerful 
and  formidable.  Some  ecclesiastics  therefore 
of  Constantinople,  with  the  abbots  and  monks 
of  that  city,  apprehending  the  faith  of  Chal- 
cedon to  be  in  imminent  danger,  agreed  to 
acquaint  Simplicius  with  the  state  of  affairs, 
not  doubting  but  he  would  heartily  join  his 
interest  and  authority  to  theirs,  against  a  man, 
who  had  been  already  condemned  by  his  see. 
Their  letter  the  pope  received  on  the  10th  of 
January,  476,  and,  thinking  no  time  was  to  be 
lost  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  he  wrote  the  same 
day  to  the  emperor  Basiliscus,  conjuring  him, 
as  he  tendered  his  own  happiness,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  authority,  with  which  he 
was  vested,  to  maintain  inviolable  what  had 
been  approved  and  decreed  by  the  whole 
church,  concerning  either  the  faith  or  jElurus  ; 
to  remand  that  parricide,  that  new  Cain,  to 
the  desart,  which  he  had  been  so  deservedly 
confined  to,  and  to  peruse  the  letters,  which 
Leo,  his  predecessor  in  the  apostolic  see,  had 
formerly  written  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
and  to  the  emperors,  Marcian  and  Leo.'  Sim- 
plicius did  not,  or  more  probably,  would  not 
know,  that  .iElurus  was  countenanced  by  Ba- 
siliscus himself;  for  he  styles  him  a  most  re- 

'  Theodor.  Lect.  p.  556.  Evagr.  1.  3.  c.  4.  Liberal 
c.  16. 

3  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1070—1077.  Theod.  Lect.  p.  556 
Theop,  p.  104.     Cedren.  p.  352. 

3  Concil.  ibid.  p.  1072,  1073. 
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^lurus  asseiiililes  a  council  at  Constantinople.  Basilisciis  piihlishes  liis  famous  encyclical  letter  ;  and  com- 
mands all  bishops  to  sign  it.  Acacius  refuses  to  sign  it.  The  emperor  insists  on  his  signing  it.  Acacius' 
stratagem  to  raise  the  mob. 


ligioiis  and  Christian  prince.  Of  Leo's  let- 
ters lie  transmitted  copies  to  Acacius,  though 
then  under  no  small  concern  at  his  not  having 
heard  from  him  on  such  an  occasion.  Aca- 
cius, perhaps  jealous  of  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  his  rival,  industriously  avoided 
giving  him  an  opportunity  of  intermeddling  in 
the  affairs  of  his  church.  However  that  be, 
Simplicius  wrote  two  letters  to  him;  one  at  this 
time,  and  the  other  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month,  exhorting  him  in  both  to  oppose,  with 
all  his  might,  the  wicked  attempts  of  the  ene- 
mies of  God,  and  his  church  ;  and,  above  all,  to 
prevent  the  assembling  of  a  new  council. '  His 
answer  to  the  ecclesiastics  and  abbots  of  Con- 
stantinople was  much  to  the  same  purpose.- 

But  the  emperor  was  so  far  from  paying 
any  kind  of  regard  to  the  letters  of  Simplicius, 
or  the  remonstrances  of  Acacius,  that  he  suf- 
fered ^Elurus  to  assemble  a  council  this  very 
year  at  Constantinople,  when  the  bishops, 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  sees  for  main- 
taining the  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  that  is,  the 
Eutychian  bishops,  were  all  restored  ;  and 
whatever  had,  till  that  time,  been  done  or  at- 
tempted against  iElurus,  was  declared  void 
and  null.3  Of  what  bishops  this  council  con- 
sisted, or  how  many,  is  not  recorded.  But  it 
no  sooner  broke  up,  than  Basiliscus  published 
his  famous  encyclical  letter,  ordinance,  or  de- 
cree, addressed  to  Timotheus,  "  the  most 
reverend  and  most  holy  archbishop  of  the 
noble  city  of  Alexandria."  The  emperor  be- 
gins it  with  declaring,  that  he  has  nothing  so 
much  at  heart,  as  to  see  all  good  and  well 
disposed  Christians  united  in  one  faith,  the 
ancient  faith  of  the  church  ;  and  that  as  it 
was  his  first  and  chief  duty  to  establish  that 
faith,  so  it  was  the  duty,  which  he  thought 
himself  first  of  all  bound  to  discharge.  He 
then  launches  into  high  commendations  of  the 
symbol  of  Nice;  proposes  it  as  the  only  rule 
of  faith,  and  bulwark  against  all  heresies; 
confirms  the  acts  of  that  council,  and  with 
them  those  of  the  second  oecumenical  coun- 
cil, and  of  the  first  and  second  of  Ephesus. 
But  as  for  pope  Leo's  famous  letter,  and  the 
acts,  decisions,  and  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  he  strictly  enjoins  all  bishops  not 
only  to  anathematize,  but  to  burn  them, 
wlierever  they  are  found,  as  introducing  a 
doctrine  repugnant  to  that  of  Nice,  and  only 
calculated  to  raise  and  foment  eternal  quarrels 
among  the  prelates  of  the  church.  He  per- 
emptorily requires  the  bishops  throughout 
the  emjiire  to  sign  this  letter;  and  adds,  that 
if  any  person  whatever,  from  that  time  for- 
ward, shall  dare  only  to  name  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  in  speaking,  writing,  or  disputing, 
he  shall  be  deposed,  if  a  bishop,  or  an  eccle- 
siastic;  and  punishcnl,  if  a  monk,  or  a  lay- 
man, with  exile,  and  the  confiscation  of  all 
his  effects.'' 

~Concil.  ibid.  p.  1072—1077.      •>  Concil.  ibid.  p.  1078- 
a  Conril.  t.  4.  p.  1081.     I.ibi'rat.  c.  16. 
'  Evagr.  1.  3.  c.  4.  Theod.  Lect.  p.  556.  Liberal,  c.  16. 


The  publication  of  this  letter,  or  decree, 
was  attended  with  greater  disturbances  at 
Constantinople,  than  the  emperor  had  foreseen. 
The  clergy,  and  the  monks,  who  were  very 
numerous  in  that  city,  took  the  alarm;  the 
populace  joined  them,  and  Acacius,  putting 
himself  at  their  head,  peremptorily  refused, 
in  defiance  of  the  emperor's  express  command, 
to  sign  a  decree,  which  appeared  to  him  cal- 
culated, not  to  establish,  but  utterly  to  overset, 
the  ancient  faith  of  the  church.  But  the  em- 
peror was  as  peremptory  as  the  bishop ;  he 
absolutely  insisted  on  the  bisho})'s  paying  that 
obedience  to  his  commands,  which  he  said 
was  due  from  every  subject  to  his  sovereign. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bishop  pleaded  his  con- 
science, and  the  offence  it  would  give  to  all 
good  Christians  to  see  a  man,  in  his  station, 
publicly  anathematize  the  doctrine  which  he 
had  hitherto  professed,  and  profess  the  doc- 
trine which  he  had  hitherto  anathematized. 
The  emperor  was  deaf  to  all  remonstrances  ; 
and,  finding  he  could  prevail  by  no  other 
means,  resolved,  in  the  end,  to  employ  force ; 
and,  repairing  in  person,  to  the  great  church, 
compel  Acacius,  in  the  presence  of  his  clergy, 
to  sign  the  decree.  But  he  had  timel)''  notice 
of  the  emperor's  design,  and  even  of  the  day 
on  which  it  was  to  be  put  in  execution.  On 
that  day  therefore,  to  raise  the  mob,  and  the 
monks,  he  appeared  clad  in  black ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  caused  both  the  episcopal 
throne,  and  the  altar,  to  be  covered  with  veils 
of  the  same  color.  This  was  a  new  sight  to 
the  Greeks,  nothing  of  that  color  being  allow- 
ed in  their  churches;  and  it  had  the  wished- 
for  efi:ect.  The  mob,  alarmed  at  the  appear- 
ance of  such  a  phenomenon,  portending,  as 
was  given  out,  the  imminent  ruin  of  the 
church,  flew  from  all  parts  of  the  city  to  her 
rescue.  The  women  were  no  less  forward, 
on  this  occasion,  than  the  men ;  and  the 
children  as  forward  as  either.  They  were  all 
alike  seized  with  an  enthusiaslical  fury  ;  all 
alike  determined  to  stand  up  in  defence  of 
their  bishop,  and  in  him  of  the  church,  against 
any  violence  that  should  be  ofTored  to  the  one 
or  the  other.  At  the  same  time  appeared  a 
formidable  army  of  monks,  with  clubs  in  their 
hands,  and  great  store  of  stones,  their  usual 
ammunition,  and  the  only  arguments  they 
were  capable  of  employing  with  success,  in 
defence  of  the  church,  and  the  faith.'  The 
emperor,  finding  the  populace  thus  inflamed, 
thought  it  advisable  to  forbear  all  ])ublic  vio- 
lence, which  he  was  sensible  would  be  at- 
tended with  a  good  deal  of  bloodshed,  and 
ordered  Acacius  to  be  privately  murdered. 
But  neither  could  that  order  be  put  in  execu- 
tion, the  bishop  being  guarded  night  and  day 
by  numerous  bands  of  monks  relieving  one 
another.^  Acacius  was  bound,  on  a  particular 
account,  to  maintain  the  council  of  Chalce- 
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don,  the  present  grandeur  of  his  see  being 
grounded,  as  we  have  seen,  on  a  decree  of 
that  council.  But,  in  other  respects,  he  was 
certainly  no  enemy  to  the  Eutychian  party,  as 
appeared  soon  after;  nay,  some  historians, 
supposing  him  to  have  been,  at  this  very  time, 
an  Eutychian  in  his  heart,  will  have  the  op- 
position he  made  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
fear  he  was  in  of  the  populace  and  the  monks, 
zealously  attached  to  the  faith  of  Clialcedon.' 
But  as,  in  countries  under  an  absolute  and 
arbitrary  government,  men  are  seldom  more 
afraid  of  the  populace  than  the  prince,  the 
opposition  of  Acacius  may,  perhaps,  be  more 
naturally  ascribed  to  the  motive  I  have  men- 
tioned, seeing  he  could  not  anathematize  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  without  renouncing  the 
honors,  privileges,  and  extensive  jurisdictions, 
entailed  on  his  see  by  that  council. 

The  bishops  in  the  provinces  were  more 
complaisant ;  for  the  emperor's  letter  was  no 
sooner  published  in  Asia,  than  the  bishops  of 
that  exarchate,  being  assembled  in  council, 
received  it  all  to  a  man,  nay,  and  by  a  synod i- 
cal  letter,  returned  the  emperor  thanks  for 
employing,  in  defence  of  the  ancient  faith  of 
the  catholic  church,  the  power  which  it  had 
pleased  heaven  to  put  into  his  hands.  They 
did  not  stop  here,  but,  with  great  solemnity, 
excommunicated,  deposed,  and  anathematized 
Acacius,  and  all  who,  with  him,  should  refuse 
to  receive  the  divine  and  apostolic  letter  of 
tlieir  most  holy  lord  Basiliscus  ;2  thus  making 
a  pope  of  the  emperor,  and  submitting,  not 
only  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  church, 
but  the  faith  itself,  to  an  imperial  decree. 
The  example  of  the  Asiatics  was  followed  by 
most  other  bishops ;  and  no  fewer  than  six 
hundred  signed  the  emperor's  letter.^  Thus 
was  the  council  of  Chalcedon  as  universally 
condemned  and  rejected,  as  it  had  been,  but 
eighteen  years  before,  universally  approved 
and  received. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  emperor  having 
caused  one  of  the  eunuchs  of  his  bed  chamber 
to  be  burnt  alive,  for  daring  to  speak  in  de- 
fence of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  his  death 
struck  the  monks  and  populace  v/ith  terror ; 
and  their  zeal  for  the  church,  and  the  faith  of 
the  fathers,  began  visibly  to  cool.  Acacius 
therefore,  in  order  to  revive  it,  and  keep  alive 
among  them  that  spirit  of  rebellion,  on  which 
alone  his  safety  depended,  resolved  to  engage 
in  his  quarrel,  if  by  any  means  he  could,  an 
anchorite  named  Daniel,  who  had  stood  many 
years  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Constantinople,  and  was  on  that  ac- 
count held  by  the  populace  in  the  greatest 
veneration.  For  several  were  now  induced 
by  the  fame  and  reputation  which  Symeon, 
the  first  author  of  that  whim,  had  acquired,  to 
embrace  the  same  whimsical  method  of  life. 
To  Daniel  therefore  Acacius  first  wrote  a  pa- 
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thetic  letter,  acquainting  him  with  the  danger, 
to  which  his  zeal  for  the  catholic  faith  of  Chal- 
cedon had  exposed  him,  and  imploring  him,  in 
his  present  distress,  the  prayers  and  protection 
of  a  man,  whom  heaven  had  distinguished  with 
particular  blessings.  The  simple  anchorite, 
tired  with  zeal  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  and 
forgetful  of  the  subjection,  that  is  owing  by 
every  soul  to  the  higher  powers,  wrote  to  his 
sovereign  in  such  terms,  as  would  have  been 
deemed  in  any,  but  a  saint,  the  height  of  ar- 
rogance and  presumption.  For,  in  his  letter, 
he  taxed  him  with  tyranny,  styled  him  a  new 
Dioclesian,  and  insolently  threatened  him,  as 
if  he  had  been  the  dispenser  of  kingdoms, 
with  the  loss  of  the  empire.' 

Acacius  having  thus,  by  a  pretended  zeal 
for  the  faith  of  Chalcedon,  secured  to  his 
party  so  great  a  saint,  resolved  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  the  high  opinion  which  the 
people  of  Constantinople  entertained  of  his 
sanctity.  He  was  sensible,  that,  should  he 
prevail  upon  the  hermit  to  descend  from  his 
pillar,  to  repair  to  the  city,  and  there  preach 
openly  against  Basiliscus,  as  an  avowed  ene- 
my to  the  church,  the  monks  and  populace 
would,  by  that  means,  be  wrought  up  to  such 
a  pitch  of  enthusiastical  madness  and  fury,  as 
might  end  in  a  general  rebellion,  and  endan- 
ger at  the  same  time  the  emperor's  life  and 
his  crown.  To  attain  this  end,  two  bishops 
were  employed,  who,  representing  to  Daniel, 
in  Acacius'  name,  the  danger  that  threatened 
the  church,  and  the  faith,  conjured  him,  as  he 
tendered  the  welfare  of  both,  to  quit  his  pillar 
for  a  while,  and  repair  with  them  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  his  presence  would  give  new 
life  to  the  orthodox  party,  and  reclaim  many 
souls  from  eternal  perdition.  The  anchorite 
was  not  a  little  surprised  at  such  a  proposal. 
He  had  stood  already  sixteen  years  on  his 
pillar ;  and  was  very  unwilling  to  remove  far- 
ther from  heaven,  and  return  to  the  earth. 
However  he  recurred  to  prayer,  and  received, 
in  an  ecstacy,  an  express  command,  as  is  said, 
from  heaven,  to  obey  Acacius.  He  obeyed, 
came  down,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  carried 
to  Constantinople ;  for  we  are  told  his  legs 
were  so  weakened,  that  he  could  not  walk, 
though  he  had  stood  already  sixteen  years 
without  ever  once  sitting  down,  and  stood 
afterwards  eighteen  more.  The  whole  city 
crowded  out  to  meet  him,  received  him  with 
loud  acclamations,  and  attended  him  in 
triumph  to  the  place,  where  Acacius  waited 
his  arrival.  There  he  preached  to  the  num- 
berless multitude  ;  and  his  sermon  was  entire- 
ly made  up  of  most  bitter  and  reviling  invec- 
tives against  the  emperor,  as  a  traitor  to  God, 
as  an  enemy  to  his  church,  as  a  heretic,  on 
whose  head  was  ready  to  burst  the  indignation 
of  heaven.  His  words  had  the  foreseen  and 
wished-for  eifect ;  the  populace  were  inflamed 
against   Basiliscus   to   such   a   degree,   that 
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some,  out  of  spite  to  him,  were  for  setting  fire 
to  the  city,  and  others  for  burning  the  palace, 
and  the  emperor  in  it,  with  the  whole  imperial 
faiBily.  But  Basiliscus,  apprized  of  their 
disposition  and  designs,  thought  it  advisable 
to  quit  the  city  ;  and  accordingly  withdrew  to 
the  palace  of  Hebdomon,  at  a  small  distance 
from  Constantinople,  leaving  Daniel,  as  he 
expressed  himself  at  his  departure,  master  of 
the  city,  and  all  its  inhabitants.' 

The  anchorite,  not  satisfied  with  thus  rais- 
ing in  the  populace  a  spirit  of  rebellion,  and 
thereby  driving  his  sovereign  from  the  me- 
tropolis, resolved  to  follow  him,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  present  disposition  of  the 
people,  and  the  emperor's  fright,  oblige  him 
to  retract  his  encyclical  letter.     He  therefore 
no  sooner  understood,  that  the  emperor  was 
retired  to  the  Hebdomon,  than  he  set  out  for 
the  same  place,  at  the  head  of  the  seditious 
rabble,  and  an  army  of  monks.     He  is  said  to 
have  performed  a  miraculous  cure  on  the  road, 
and  on  his  arrival  at  the  palace  to  have  struck 
a  Gothic  lord  dead,  who  could  not  forbear 
laughing  at  seeing  a  person  of  his  odd  figure 
carried   on  the  arms  of  men,  like  a  consul.^ 
However,  the  soldiers  of  the  emperor's  guard, 
being  either  unacquainted  with  the  miracles 
wrought  by  Daniel,  or  not  believing  them, 
which  is  more  likely,  as  they  were  not  ortho- 
dox, but  Goths   and   Arians,  resolutely  de- 
clared, that  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  retinue, 
should  set  foot  in  the  palace.     Their  resolu- 
tion damped  the  courage  of  the  multitude ; 
allayed  their  zeal ;  nay,  and  seems  to  have 
even  checked  the  miraculous  power  of  their 
head  and  ringleader.     For  though  it  would 
have  cost  him  but  one  miracle  more  to  beat 
down  the  gates  and  walls  of  the  palace,  and 
open  himself  a  way,  in  spite  of  all  opposition, 
into  the   emperor's   closet   itself,  he  tamely 
withdrew,  and,  shaking  off  the  dust  of  his 
feet,  returned  to  the  city  ;  and  there  resumed, 
and  exerted  anew,  his  wonder-working  power.^ 
Daniel   had,  like  most  other  saints,  an  un- 
limited  power  of  working   miracles   among 
those  who  believed  in   miracles ;   but  could 
perform   none    among  those   who    did    not. 
Miracles  are  now  wrought  daily  abroad,  by 
every  monk,  priest,  or  nun,  of  any  reputation 
for  sanctity ;  few  indeed  in  France,  but  many 
in  Italy,  and  more  in  Spain  in  Portugal.    But 
none  even  of  their  missionaries  can  perform 
the  least  miracle  among  us,  though  they  must 
own  miracles  to  be  quite  necessary  here,  and 
quite  unnecessary  in  their  own  countries. 

During  these  disturbances  at  Constantino- 
ple, iElurus  was  not  idle,  but  laboring,  and 
not  unsuccessfully,  to  strengthen  the  Euty- 
chian, and  weaken  the  opposite  party  in  the 
other  cities  of  the  empire.     He  left  the  me 


*  Theod.  Lect.  p.  556.    Thooph.  p.  104. 
*Theodor.  Lect.  p.  556.     Vide  Har.  ad  ann.  476.  n. 
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tropolis  after  a  short  stay  there,  and,  repairing 
to  Ephesus,  replaced  Paul  on  that  see,  who 
had  been  deposed  by  Acacius,  because  he  had 
caused  himself  to  be  ordained  by  the  bishops 
of  his  diocese,  according  to  the  ancient  cus- 
tom ;  and  not  by  the  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
agreeably  to  the  '28th  canon  of  Chalcedon. 
At  the  same  time  he  exempted  the  patriarchal 
see  of  Ephesus,  as  well  as  tiiose  of  Heraclea 
in  Thrace,  and  Csesarea  in  Cajipadccia,  from 
all  subjection  to  the  see  of  Constantinople, 
reinstating  them  in  all  the  riglits  and  privi- 
leges which  they  had  enjoyed  before  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.  Such  bisiiops  as  re- 
fused to  receive  the  emperor's  letter,  he  caused 
to  be  every  where  deposed,  and  others,  vi"ho 
signed  it,  to  be  chosen  in  their  room.  In  a 
council  held  at  Ephesus,  and  consisting  of 
all  the  bishops  of  that  diocese,  he  excommu- 
nicated, anathematized,  and  deposed  Acacius, 
as  one,  on  many  accounts,  unworthy  of  the 
episcopal  dignity.  This  sentence  was  signed 
by  all,  who  were  present  at  the  council,  that 
is,  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  exarchate  of 
Ephesus.'  The  same  year  was  Petrus  Fullo, 
a  name  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  church, 
restored,  by  means  of  yElurus,  to  the  see  of 
Antioch,  which  he  had  formerly  seized  by 
force,  but  had  been  driven  out  by  the  emperor 
Leo.-(*) 

He  was  now  sent  back  to  Antioch,  after 
he  had  signed  the  emperor's  letter,  with  an 
order  from  court,  for  the  count  of  the  east 
to  see  him  reinstalled,  and  to  maintain  him 
in  possession  of  that  see.  .Julian,  the  lawful 
bishop,  did  not  long  outlive  the  loss  of  his 
see;  but  died  soon  after  with  grief.^  Anas- 
tasius  of  .Tenisalem  was  one  of  the  few  who 
refused  to  sign  the  emperor's  letter;  but  he 
too  was  driven  from  his  see,  and  an  abbot, 
named  Gerontius,  a  most  zealous  stickler  for 


■  Evagr.  1.  3.  c.  6.    Theoph.  p.  104. 
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(*)  Petrus  was  originally  a  fuller,  and  thence  sur- 
named  Cnapheus  or  f'ullo.  lie  afterwards  embraced 
a  tiionastic  life  ;  but,  !)eing  expelled  after  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  for  his  inviolable  attachment  to  the  sen- 
timents of  Eutyches,  he  repaired  to  Constantinople  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Leo.  There  he  became  first 
known  to  Zeno,  the  em|)oror's  son-in-law.  ami  aftcr- 
ward.^  emperor,  who,  liking  his  conversation,  and  not 
dislikini  his  doctrine,  took  him  with  him  to  Antioch, 
upon  his  being  appointed  count  or  governor  of  the  east.  • 
At  Antioch,  Fullo  soon  gained  such  numbi  rs  of  follow- 
ers, being  protected  and  countenanced  by  Zeno,  that 
Martyrius,  then  bishop  of  that  city,  lindiu'j;  himself  be- 
come, by  his  artful  insinuations,  obno\ious  to,  and  for- 
saken by,  the  greater  part  of  his  flock,  resigned  his 
charge,  declaring  in  the  great  church,  at  the  time  of 
his  resignation,  that  he  willingly  abandoned  a  disobe- 
dient clergy,  a  rebellious  people,  and  a  polluted  church. 
Upon  his  resignation,  Fullo  caused  himself  to  be  or- 
dained, and  seized  by  violence  on  the  episcopal  throne, 
being  supported  by  those  of  his  party,  and  underhand 
by  Zeno  himself.  But  the  emiiernr  no  sooner  heard 
of  his  intrusion,  than  he  ordered  him  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, and  sent  into  exile.  This  order,  however,  was 
not  put  in  execution.  Fullo  having,  no  doubt,  with  the 
connivance  of  Zeno,  made  his  escape  before  it  was  pub- 
licly known,  (n) 

(«)  Theodor.  Lect.  p.  S.'jfi.     Liberal,  c.  18. 
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the  doctrine  of  Eutyches,  put  in  his  room.' 
Thus  did  the  Eutychian  party  prevail  anew- 
all  over  the  east;  all  the  chief  sees,  but  that 
of  Constantinople,  being  nov^  in  the  hands 
of  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon. 

But  their  reign  was  short ;  for  the  very  next 
year,  477,  the  great  revolution  that  happened 
in  the  state,  was  attended  with  a  no  less  re- 
markable revolution  in  the  church.  Zeno, 
who  had  lain  about  twenty  months  concealed 
in  Isauria,  his  native  country,  being  privately 
informed,  by  his  friends,  of  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Constantinople,  and  encouraged  by  them 
not  to  neglect  so  favorable  an  opportunity  of 
recovering  the  empire,  appeared  unexpect- 
edly ;  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
what  troops  he  could  assemble,  bent  his 
march  straight  to  Constantinople.  Basiliscus 
was  thunderstruck  with  the  news;  he  dis- 
trusted the  soldiery,  whom  he  had  disobliged 
by  his  avarice ;  and  as  to  the  people  he  was 
well  apprised  they  would  declare  against 
him,  and  join  his  rival  as  soon  as  he  appeared. 
In  this  distress  he  was  so  mean  spirited  as 
to  repair,  attended  by  his  wife  Zenonides,  to 
the  great  church,  and  there,  forgetful  of  the 
imperial  dignity,  publicly  to  ask  pardon  of 
Acacius  and  Daniel,  for  his  past  conduct,  and 
implore,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  their  favor  and 
protection.  He  even  demeaned  himself  so  as 
to  fall  prostrate  before  Daniel,  and,  embracing 
his  knees,  to  beg  he  would  suffer  mercy  to 
take  place  of  justice,  and  no  longer  look  upon 
him  as  an  enemy  to  God,  or  his  church,  since 
he  was  ready  to  atone,  in  what  manner  Aca- 
cius and  he  should  think  proper,  for  the  mis 
chief  he  had  done.  But  the  insolent  anchorite, 
proud  of  his  victory,  and  quite  unaffected  with 
seeing  his  sovereign  thus  prostrate  at  his  feet, 
triumphed  over  him,  reprimanded  him  in  the 
sharpest  terms,  and  assured  him,  that  ven- 
geance would  soon  overtake  him.^  Such  was 
the  spirit  of  this  man,  of  this  great  worker  of 
miracles ;  a  spirit  very  different  from  that  of 
the  gospel. 

Basiliscus  had  promised  Acacius  and  Daniel 
to  atone  for  the  mischief  he  had  done ;  and  he 
was  as  good  as  his  word,  notwithstanding  the 
little  encouragement  he  met  with  from  them. 
For  upon  his  return  to  the  palace,  he  annulled 
his  former  decree  by  another,  which  was 
thence  called  the  anticirculatory  letter  or 
decree.  For  he  there  commanded  the  ancient 
faith,  in  which  he  himself  had  been  baptized, 
to  be  alone  professed  by  all ;  declared  void 
and  null  all  other  regulations,  ordinances,  and 
decrees  whatever,  issued  in  his  reign,  and 
repugnant  to  that  faith ;  and  restored  to  the 
holy  see  of  Constantinople,  and  to  Acacius, 
whom  he  styles  "  the  most  reverend  and  most 
holy  patriarch  and  archbishop,"  all  the  ho- 


>  Evagr.  1.  3.  c.  5.    Theoph.  p.  107. 
3  Theodor.  Lect.  p.  556,  557. 
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nors,  rights,  and  privileges,  enjoyed  by  them 
to  that  time.^  Thus  he  hoped  to  appease  the 
storm  raised  against  him,  or  at  least  to  stop 
any  further  mischiefs  from  it  to  himself  and 
his  kingdom.  But  all  was  in  vain.  Acacius 
was  implacable.  The  anchorite  still  conti- 
nued to  preach  and  inveigh  against  him ;  the 
multitude,  governed  by  them,  grew  every  day 
more  outrageous ;  Zeno  advanced  without  op- 
position; and  the  unhappy  Basiliscus,  aban- 
doned by  all,  left  the  palace  ;  and  taking  re- 
fuge with  his  wife  and  children,  in  the  great 
church,  laid  down  his  crown  on  the  altar,  and 
resigned  the  empire.  But  Acacius,  partly 
out  of  revenge,  and  partly  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  Zeno,  delivered  them  all  into  hie 
hands  ;  and  they  were,  by  his  order,  starved  to 
death  in  a  castle  of  Cappadocia,  where  they 
died,  embracing  each  other.^  And  now  the 
work  being  done,  for  which  the  hermit  had 
been  invited  to  Constantinople,  Acacius,  who 
had  no  farther  occasion  either  for  his  zeal  or 
his  miracles,  suffered  him  to  return  to  the 
solitude ;  and  accordingly  he  resumed  his  for- 
mer station  on  the  top  of  his  pillar,  where  he 
was  honored  this  very  year  with  a  visit  from 
the  emperor,  and  his  wife  Ariadne.' 

Zeno  no  sooner  found  himself  replaced  on 
the  throne,  than  he  wrote  to  Simplicius,  re- 
turning him  thanks  for  the  zeal  and  steadi- 
ness, with  which  he  had,  in  conjunction  with 
Acacius,  opposed  Basiliscus.(*)  In  the  same 
letter  he  assures  the  pope,  that  he  has  brought 
with  him  to  the  throne  a  firm  resolution  utterly 
to  abolish  the  Eutychian  heresy,  to  extermi- 
nate all  who  profess  it,  to  cause  the  council 
of  Chalcedon  to  be  received  by  all,  and  to  re- 
store Salophacialus  to  the  see  of  Alexandria.* 
The  pope,  in  his  answer,  dated  the  9th  of 
October,  congratulates  Zeno  on  his  restora- 
tion, approves  and  commends  the  godly  reso- 
lution he  had  taken  to  extirpate  all,  v/ho  were 
infected  with  the  Eutychian  heresy,  and  begs 
him  not  only  to  drive  out  .^lurus,  and  restore 
Salophacialus,  but  to  condemn  to  perpetual 
banishment  all  who  had  been  ordained  by  the 
former.5 

The  news  of  Zeno's  restoration  no  sooner 
reached  the  provinces,  than  bishops  flocked 
from  all  parts  to  Constantinople,  to  assure 
him  of  their  attachment  to  his  interest,  and 
the  faith  he  professed,  the  faith  of  Chalcedon. 
The  emperor  received  them  with  the  greatest 
demonstrations  of  respect  and  esteem,  but 
soon  remanded  them  all  to  their  respective 
churches,  where  their  presence  was  more 
necessary  than  in  the  metropolis.  At  the 
same  time  he  wrote  to  the  bishops  of  the  two 

'  Evagr.  1.  3.  c.  7.    Theodor.  Lect.  p.  557. 
a  Procop.  Bell.  Vand.  I.  1.  c.  7. 
'  Sur.  11.  Decemb.  p.  229. 

(*)  No  notice  is  taken  by  the  contemporary  histo- 
rians, of  any   opposition  made   by   Simplicius ;   nor 
j  indeed  of  his  having  any  ways  concerned  himself  witli 
those  affairs. 
I     ♦  Concil.  t.  4.  p  1078,  1079.         »  Concil.  ibid.  p.  1079. 
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The  doctrine  of  Eutyches  condemned  by  those,  who  had  received  it  a  few  months  before.  The  prelates,  better 
courtiers  than  bishops.  Uncertain  what  they  believed.  The  Asiatics  distinguish  themselves  on  this  occa- 
sion. .Sllurus  dies.  Balophacialus  restored. — [Year  of  Christ,  478.]  John  of  Antioch  is  driven  out,  and 
Stephen  chosen  in  his  room.  He  is  murdered.^[Year  of  Christ  479.]  The  new  bishop  of  Antioch  ordained 
by  Acacius  at  Constantinople.     Zeno  and  Acacius  acquaint  the  pope  with  it. 


patriarchates  of  Antioch  and  Ephesus,  who 
had,  but  a  few  months  before,  received,  almost 
universally,  the  doctrine  of  Eutyches,  and 
thundered  anathemas  against  that  of  Chalce- 
don,  commanding  them  to  assemble  in  coun- 
cil, and  settle  among  themselves,  what  they 
should  judge  necessary  for  the  peace,  welfare, 
and  tranquillity  of  the  church.  They  under- 
stood his  meaning ;  a  council  was  convened 
without  delay,  and,  by  all  who  composed  it, 
the  doctrine  of  Eutyches  was  anathematized 
and  condemned  ;  Paul  of  Ephesus,  and  Fullo 
of  Antioch,  the  abettors  of  that  heresy,  were 
excommunicated  and  deposed  ;  the  symbol  or 
decree  of  Chalcedon  was  received  as  the  only 
rule  and  standard  of  the  Christian  faith,  con- 
cerning the  Incarnation ;  and  the  same  curses 
were  now  pronounced,  nay,  and  by  the  same 
persons,  against  all,  who  did  not  receive  it  as 
such,  that  had  been  pronounced  but  a  few 
months  before,  against  all  who  did.'  Un- 
happy times  !  when  the  prelates  of  the  church, 
better  courtiers  than  bishops,  had  no  other  rule 
of  faith  but  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  prince. 
And  are  the  definitions  of  such  men,  whether 
assembled  in  national  or  oecumenical  councils, 
to  be  received  by  us  as  oracles,  and  put  upon 
the  level  with  scripture  1  Can  their  faith  be 
set  up  for  the  standard  of  ours,  when  it  is  not 
well  known  to  this  day,  what  their  faith  was; 
what  they  believed  or  disbelieved?  On  this 
occasion  the  Asiatics  distinguished  them- 
selves above  all  the  rest.  It  had  been  given 
out  the  year  before,  that  they  had  not  signed 
the  letter  of  Basiliscus  freely,  and  of  their  own 
motion;  and  they,  to  prevent  such  a  report 
from  gaining  credit,  had  published  a  kind  of 
manifesto,  wherein  they  protested  and  de- 
clared, in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  with 
them  no  force,  no  violence  or  compulsion,  had 
been  used ;  but  that  they  had  all  signed 
"  freely,  by  choice,  and  wholly  of  their  own 
motion,  the  divine  and  apostolic  letter  of  the 
most  religious  and  most  Christian  emperor."^ 
But  now  they  were  not  ashamed  to  declare, 
and  even  protest  upon  oath,  in  a  letter  to 
Acacius,  that  their  signing  the  letter  of  Basi- 
liscus was  owing  merely  to  force  and  compul- 
sion; and  that  they  had  never  held  any  other 
faith,  but  that  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  and 
Chalcedon.' 

This  sudden  revolution  and  change  of  af- 
fairs, though  not  unforeseen,  affected  jElurus 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  died  this  year  at 
Alexandria,  His  followers  gave  out,  that  he 
foretold  the  day  of  his  death ;  and  well  he 
might,  if  what  Liberatus  writes  be  true, 
namely,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  with  a 
draught  of  poison."*  But  that  report  was  per- 
haps industriously  spread  in  opposition  to  the 
other,  and  to  prevent  the  ignorant  and  credu- 


«  Concil.  ibid.  p.  1042.    Evagr.  1.  3.  c.  8.    Theoph 
p.  107. 
»  Evagr.  1.  3.  c.  9.      '  Idem  ibid.      « Liber,  c.  16.     | 


lous  multitude  from  looking  upon  him  as  a 
prophet.  He  was  scarce  cold,  when  Petrus 
Moggus  or  Mongus,  whom  he  had  appointed 
his  archdeacon,  was  chosen,  by  those  of  his 
party,  to  succeed  him.  But  him  the  monks 
soon  drove  out,  and  replaced  on  that  see 
Salophacialus  the  lawful  bishop.  The  em- 
peror not  only  approved  what  they  had  done, 
but  ordered  all  ecclesiastics,  as  well  as  lay- 
men, who  in  the  term  of  two  months  did  not 
communicate  with  the  blessed  Timotheus 
Salophacialus,  to  be  divested  of  their  digni- 
ties, and  banished  Egypt.'  At  Antioch,  the 
Eutychian  party  still  prevailed,  being  coun- 
tenanced there  by  John,  who  had  driven  out 
Fullo,  and  seized  on  his  see.  The  other  bi- 
shops therefore,  assembling  in  council,  de- 
posed him,  and  ordained  one  Stephen  in  his 
room,  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  true  faith,^ 
that  is,  a  violent  man  of  their  party.  But  his 
zeal,  and  the  violent  measures  he  pursued, 
provoked  those  of  the  opposite  party  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  enraged  multitude  falling 
upon  him  one  day  in  the  church  of  St.  Bar- 
laam,  murdered  him  at  the  very  altar,  dragged 
his  body  through  the  chief  streets  of  Antioch, 
and  threw  it  into  the  Orontes.'  He  is  now 
honored  as  a  saint,  and  his  festival  is  kept  on 
the  25th  of  April.  The  emperor,  to  revenge 
his  death,  ordered  all  to  be  apprehended  and 
executed,  without  distinction,  who  should  be 
found  to  have  been  any  ways  accessary  to  it. 
But  now  at  Antioch  the  two  parties  were 
so  exasperated  against  each  other,  that  the 
emperor,  apprehensive  of  the  disturbances  that 
would  infallibly  attend  the  ordaining  of  a  new 
bishop  in  that  city,  commanded  Acacius  to 
perform  the  ceremony  at  Constantinople. 
Zeno  and  Acacius  were  both  well  apprised 
of  the  umbrage  the  bishop  of  Rome  might 
take  at  such  an  ordination.  For  though  an 
entire  harmony  reigned  at  this  time  between 
Rome  and  Constantinople ;  yet  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  still  looking  upon  his  brother  of  Con- 
stantinople as  his  rival  in  power,  kept  a 
watchful  eye  over  him,  lest  he  should  any 
ways  improve  the  present  disturbances  to  the 
advancement  of  his  see.  To  prevent  the  pope 
therefore  from  looking  upon  the  ordination  of 
the  patriarch  of  Antioch  by  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople  in  that  light;  when  the  ordi- 
nation was  over,  and  not  before,  both  the  em- 
peror and  Acacius  wrote  to  Simplicius,  ac- 
quainting him  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  reasons  that  had  obliged  them  to 
dispense  with  the  ancient  practice.  The  em- 
peror, in  his  letter,  even  condescended  to 
promise,  with  a  kind  of  oath,  that  the  patri- 
arch of  Antioch  should,  for  the  future,  be 
ordained  as  usual,  by  the  bishops  of  his  dio- 


>  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1055. 
3  Concil.  ibid.  p.  1256.    Theoph.  p.  107. 
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The  pope  approves  it.  Salophacialus  dies ;  and  John  Talaia  is  chosen  in  his  room.  Occasion  of  the  quarrel 
between  him  and  Acacius ;  who  erapoys  all  his  interest  at  court  against  him.  Talaia  charged  with  per- 
jury.    Whether  guilty  of  that  crime.     Petrus  Mongus  proposed  for  the  see  of  Alexandria. 


cese.'  The  pope,  in  his  answer  to  these  let- 
ters, approves  the  ordination,  since  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  church  of  Antioch  had 
made  it  necessary ;  but  strongly  recommends 
to  the  emperor  the  observance  of  his  promise, 
and  warns  Acacius  to  forbear,  in  time  to 
come,  all  attempts  of  the  like  nature,  that  no 
room  may  be  left  for  complaints  on  either 
side.2 

The  person  whom  Acacius  had  ordained, 
Stephen  the  younger,  (so  sailed  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  predecessor,  named   likewise 
Stephen),  died  in  the  year  482,  the  third  of 
his  episcopacy,  and  was  succeeded  by  Calen- 
dion,  a  zealous  stickler  for  the  faith  of  Chal- 
cedon.^    The  same  year  died  Salophacialus 
of  Alexandria,  and  in  his  room  was  chosen 
and  ordained  John  Talaia,  a  presbyter  of  that 
church,  who  immediately  wrote,  according  to 
the  custom  that  then  obtained,  to  the  bishops 
of  the  chief  sees,  acquainting  them  with  his 
promotion,   and   begging   their   communion. 
With  his  letter  to  Simplicius  he  despatched 
two  ecclesiastics.'*     But  the  letters   for  the 
other  two  patriarchs,  Acacius  and  Calendion, 
with  one  for  the  emperor,  and  another  for 
111  us,  the  prime  minister,  and  his  great  friend 
and  protector,  he  sent  by  the  common  courier, 
charging  him  to  deliver  the  letter  he  had  for 
Illus  before  any  other.     But  Illus  was  not 
then,  as  Talaia  supposed,  at  Constantinople. 
The  emperor,  growing  jealous  of  his  power, 
in  order  to  keep  him  at  a  distance  from  the 
metropolis,  had  appointed  him  general  of  the 
east,  and  sent  him  to  Antioch.     The  courier 
therefore  pursued  his  journey  to  that  city, 
carrying  with  him  the  letters  he  had  for  Aca- 
cius and  the  emperor.     In  the  mean  time 
Acacius  heard  of  the  promotion  of  Talaia, 
and  receiving  no  letters  from  him,  construed 
his  supposed  silence  into  contempt;  the  rather, 
as  Talaia  had  been  wanting,  on  another  occa- 
sion, as  he  apprehended,  in  the  respect  that 
was  due  to  a  person  in  his  station.     For,  hav- 
ing been  sent  by  Salophacialus  to  Constanti- 
nople upon  some  private  affairs  in  478,  he 
there  gained  the  confidence  of  Illus,  and,  de- 
pending upon  his  friendship,  seemed  to  under- 
value, and  entirely  neglect,  that  of  Acacius.^ 
The   haughty   prelate   therefore,   transported 
with  rage,  and  bent  on  revenge,  resolved  to 
employ  all  the  interest  he  had  at  court  against 
the  new  patriarch ;  and  his  interest  there  was 
very  great,  the  emperor  owning  himself  in- 
debted chiefly  to  him  for  the  recovery  of  his 
crown.     He  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to 
drive  the  new  chosen  bishop   from  his  see, 
and  to  get  another  appointed   in  his  room. 
With  this  view  he  painted  him  to  the  emperor 
in  the  blackest  colors,  as  a  man  unworthy  of 
the  episcopal  dignity,  and  even  of  the  name 


»  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1032.  a  Concil.  ibid. 

3  Evagr.  1.  3.  c.  10. 

<  Liberal,  c.  18.  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  108!. 

»  Liberal,  c.  16.    Theoph.  p.  110. 


of  a  Christian.     He  charged  him  with  Euty- 
chianism,  with  hypocrisy,  with  an  inviolable 
attachment  to  Illus,  who  was  now  in  disgrace, 
and  soon  after  joined  the  usurper  Leontius. 
But  what  he  chiefly  urged  against  him  was, 
his  having  accepted  the  episcopal  dignity  by 
a  sacrilegious  and  barefaced  violation  of  the 
promise  he  had  made  to  the  emperor  himself, 
and  confirmed  with  his  oath.     For  the  em- 
peror, discovering  in  him,  during  his  stay  at 
Constantinople,  a  great  deal  of  ambition,  and 
apprehending  that,  upon  the  demise  of  Salo- 
phacialus,  he    might,    by   improper  means, 
cause  himself  to  be  chosen  in  his  room,  and 
thereby  give  occasion  to  new  disturbances, 
would  not  suffer  him  to  return  to  Alexandria, 
till  he  had  promised,  upon  oath,  not  to  accept 
the  bishopric  of  that  city.'     As  Talaia  joined 
the  pope  against  Acacius,  and  is  now,  on  that 
score,  honored  as  a  saint,  the  writers  on  that 
side,  to  clear  him  from  perjury,  pretend,  upon 
the  authority  of  Zacharias  the  rhetorician,  a 
writer  in  other  matters  of  no  authority  even 
with  them,  that  he  only  promised,  upon  oath, 
not  to  seek  or  canvass  for  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity.    But   that  he  bound   himself,  by  his 
oath,  not  to  accept  it,  is  positively  affirmed 
by  Liberatus,  by  Evagrius,  nay,  and  by  the 
emperor  himself,^  who,  in  the  letter  he  wrote 
to  the  pope  concerning  this  affair,  expressed 
himself  thus :  "  Talaia  is  to  blame  for  disturb- 
ing the  church  to  get  himself  acknowledged 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  after  he  had  promised, 
upon  oath,  never  to  sit  in  the  throne  of  that 
church.     He   has   broken   his   oath,  and   is 
guilty  of  sacrilege."^    That  Talaia  therefore 
was  gTiilty  of  a  breach  of  his  oath  in  accept- 
ing the  episcopal  dignity,  seems  undeniable ; 
and   as  to  the  charge  of  Eutychianism,  it 
would  be  no  easy  task  to  clear  him  from  it, 
if  what  was  said  of  him  be  true,  namely,  that 
he  persuaded  Salophacialus  to  insert  the  name 
of  Dioscorus  in  the  diptychs.*    Indeed  Euty- 
chius  of  Alexandria  styles  him  a  Eutychian.s 
But  his  authority  is  as  precarious  as  that  of 
Zacharias,  and  there  is  no  depending  upon 
either. 

Acacius,  having  by  his  artful  insinuations, 
as  we  are  told,  though  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  occasion  for  art,  strongly  prepossessed 
the  emperor  against  Talaia,  as  a  man  quite 
unworthy  of  the  high  post,  to  which  he  was 
raised,  began,  in  the  next  place,  to  think  of  a 
proper  person  to  put  in  his  room.  There 
were  at  this  time  in  the  church  of  Alexandria 
several  ecclesiastics  of  great  abilities,  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal  for 
the  symbol  of  Chalcedon,  and  their  abhorrence 
of  the  opposite  doctrine.  But  Acacius  was 
for  reconciling  the  two  parties,  and  not  in- 
flaming them  still  more  against  each  other ; 

»  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1169,  1170.  Liberal,  c.  17.  Evagr. 
1.  3.  c.  20. 

2  Liberal.  Evagr.  ibid.  =  Evagr.  1.  3.  c.  20. 
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An  agreement  between  Mongus  and  Acacius,  and  upon  what  terms.  It  is  approved  by  the  emperor.  He  ac- 
quaints the  pope  with  his  design  of  raising  Mongus  to  the  see  of  Alexandria ;  who  opposes  it,  and  writes 
to  the  emperor  and  Acacius. 


and  therefore,  overlooking  those  zealots,  as' 
he  had  no  occasion  at  present  for  their  zeal, 
he  fixed,  in  his  mind,  on  Petrus  Mongus,  as 
the  only  person,  who,  if  he  came  into  his 
measures,  might  enable  him  to  accomplish  so 
commendable  a  design.  Mongus,  it  is  true, 
had  ever  been  a  most  zealous  defender  of  the 
Eutychian  doctrine,  and  was  now  at  the  head 
of  that  party.  But  Acacius  well  knew,  that 
his  zeal  would  hardly  be  proof  against  so 
tempting  an  offer  as  that  of  the  patriarchal  see 
of  Alexandria ;  and,  besides,  was  determined 
to  propose  no  terms  to  him,  but  what  he  might 
readily  comply  with,  both  in  honor  and  con- 
science. Mongus  lay  at  this  time  concealed 
in  Alexandria,  but  had  some  friends  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  whom  he  could  confide  ;  and 
by  them  an  agreement  between  him  and  Aca- 
cius was  managed,  and  soon  concluded.  By 
this  agreement,  Acacius  was  to  prevail  upon 
the  emperor  to  confirm  Mongus  in  the  see  of 
Alexandria,  to  which  he  had  been  formerly,  but 
unlawfully,  chosen;  while  Mongus  engaged, 
on  his  side,  to  contribute,  so  far  as  in  him  lay, 
to  the  uniting  of  the  two  parties,  and  putting  an 
end  to  the  schism,  that  had  reigned  so  many 
years  all  over  the  east.  The  agreement  being 
made,  Acacius,  without  loss  of  time,  applied 
to  the  emperor,  who  indeed  was  not  a  little 
surprised  at  first,  to  hear  Mongus  proposed 
for  the  see  of  Alexandria,  and  proposed  by 
Acacius,  whom  he  knew  to  have  hitherto  be- 
haved, on  other  occasions,  as  his  most  bitter 
and  inveterate  enemy.  However,  being  satis- 
fied, in  the  end,  with  the  reasons  that  prelate 
alleged,  he  not  only  promised  to  second  his 
views,  but  extolled,  with  the  greatest  enco- 
miums, his  zeal  and  upright  intention  in  thus 
sacrificing,  as  it  became  a  Christian  prelate, 
his  private  resentment  to  the  public  tranquil- 
lity of  the  church,  and  the  state.' 

As  Mongus  had  been  condemned  by  Sim- 
plicius,  and  declared  by  him,  at  the  remon- 
strances and  request  of  Acacius,  unworthy  of 
the  episcopal  dignity;  nay,  and  of  the  name  of  a 
Christian ;-  the  emperor  thought,  that  the 
pope  should  be  acquainted,  either  by  himself, 
or  Acacius,  with  his  design  of  raising  such  a 
man  to  that  dignity  before  it  was  put  in  exe- 
cution. He  wrote  accordingly  himself  to 
Simplicius;  for  Acacius  declined  that  office, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  despatched  a  solemn 
embassy  to  Rome,  charging  Uranius,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  it,  to  persuade  the  pope, 
if  by  any  means  he  could,  to  concur  in  the 
same  measures  with  him  and  Acacius.  Such 
a  proposal  from  the  emperor,  who  had  issued, 
not  long  before,  an  order  for  apprehending, 
and  even  for  executing  Mongus,  should  he  be 
found  in  Egypt,  or  presume  to  set  his  foot  in 
that  province ;'  so  heavy  a  charge  against  Ta- 
laia,  whom  the  emperor,  in  his  letter,  arraign- 
ed of  perjury;  and  the  silence  of  Acacius  in 


«  Liberal,  c.  17, 18.  Theoph.  p.  112. 

»  ConciJ.  t.  4.  p.  1082.  >  Evagr.  1.  3.  c.  11. 


an  aff"air  of  so  great  importance ;  surprised 
and  alarmed  the  pope  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  avoided  returning  any  answer  to  the  em- 
bassadors at  their  first  audience.  He  heard 
them  again  the  next  day,  and  so  far  yielded  to 
their  remonstrances,  as  not  to  answer,  for  the 
present,  the  letter  he  had  received  from  Ta- 
laia,  though  he  was,  at  the  time  of  their 
arrival,  upon  the  point  of  answering  it,  and 
thereby  acknowledging  him  for  lawful  bishop 
of  Alexandria.  As  for  Mongus,  he  declared, 
that  he  would  not,  upon  any  consideration 
whatever,  communicate  with  him,  and  much 
less  own  such  a  monster  of  wickedness  for 
his  colleague.  The  embassadors  urged,  in 
the  strongest  tenns,  the  reasons  that  inclined 
the  emperor,  though  a  most  zealous  defender 
of  the  faith  of  Chalcedon,  to  raise  him  to  the 
see  of  Alexandria,  notwithstanding  his  former 
demerit,  of  which  their  master  was  as  well 
apprised  as  the  pope ;  but  thought  that  even 
the  greatest  crimes  ought  to  be  forgotten,  / 
and  that  mercy  ought  to  take  place  of  justice, 
and  forgiveness  of  revenge,  upon  the  prospect 
of  any  advantage  accruing  thence  to  the  church 
or  the  state.  But  the  pope  was  inflexible,  and 
deaf  to  all  reasons.  The  embassadors,  there- 
fore, having  no  hopes  of  succeeding  in  their 
negotiation,  left  Rome,  after  a  very  short  stay 
there,  and  returned  to  Constantinople.  By 
them  the  pope  wrote  to  the  emperor,  and  like- 
wise to  Acacius,  though  he  had  received  no  let- 
ters from  him,  acquainting  both  with  his  firm 
and  unalterable  resolution  of  never  acknowleg- 
ing  Mongus  for  lawful  bishop.  In  his  letter  to 
the  emperor,  he  conjures  him,  by  all  that  is  holy, 
not  to  suffer  the  church  of  Alexandria  ever  to 
depart  from  the  doctrine  of  St.  Mark  ;  and  in 
that  to  Acacius,  he  gently  upbraids  him  with 
his  silence  on  such  an  occasion ;  and,  not 
suspecting  him  to  have  any  hand  in  the  pro- 
motion of  Mongus,  begs  him,  by  their  mutual 
friendship,  to  divert,  by  all  means,  the  empe- 
ror, from  putting  in  execution  a  design,  which 
would  be  attended  with  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
catholic  interest  in  Egypt,  and  most  dreadful 
disturbances  all  over  the  east.'  The  emperor 
and  Acacius,  satisfied  by  these  letters,  and 
the  relation  of  the  embassadors,  that  the  pope 
would  never  yield,  nor  be  prevailed  upon  to 
approve  of  their  measures,  gave  themselves 
no  farther  trouble  about  his  approbation ;  nay, 
Acacius  did  not  even  answer  this  letter,  nor 
another  to  the  same  purpose,  which  the  pope 
wrote  to  him  a  few  months  after.2(*)  As  he 
was  determined  to  pursue  his  own  measures 
in  spite  of  the  pope,  he  probably  thought  it 
advisable  to  break  off",  at  once,  all  correspond- 
ence with  Rome,  being  well  apprised,  that 
such  a  correspondence  would  only  give  occa- 
sion to  mutual  reproaches,  would  exasperate 


«  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1032,  lO.U        »Concil.  ibid. 

(♦)  His  first  letter  to  Acacius  ia  dated  the  15th  of 
.July  of  the  present  year,  and  his  second  the  6th  of  No- 
vember. 
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The  emperor  publishes  his  henoticon,  or  decree  of  union.  The  articles  it  contained.  It  is  received  by  Mon- 
gus  ;  who  is  installed  in  the  see  of  Alexandria.  The  henoticon  received  in  Egypt ;  and  Mongus  acknow- 
ledged for  lawful  bishop. 


both  parties,  and  end  at  last  in  curses  andi 
anathemas  on  both  sides. 

In  the  mean  time  deputies  arrived  at  Con-! 
stantinople,  sent  by  Mongus,  with  full  powers 
to  negotiate  a  reconciliation  between  the  two 
parties.  They  had  several  conferences  with 
Acacius ;  and  the  result  of  these  conferences 
was  the  famous  henoticon,  or  letter  of  union, 
published  by  the  emperor,  with  a  design  to 
unite  all  his  loving  subjects  in  one  faith  and 
communion;  and  addressed  to  the  clerks, 
monks,  and  people  of  Egypt  and  Libya.  In 
that  letter,  the  emperor,  after  solemnly  protest- 
ing, that  he  has  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as 
the  purity  of  the  catholic  faith,  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  church,  and  the  welfare  of  his  sub- 
jects, I.  Declares,  in  the  name  of  the  churches 
spread  over  the  whole  world,  that  no  other 
symbol,  doctrine,  or  definition  of  faith,  has 
been  received,  or  ought  to  be  received,  but 
that  of  Nice,  confirmed  by  the  fathers  of  Con- 
stantinople. 2.  He  pronounces  all  separate 
from  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  who 
held  any  other.  3.  He  receives  the  doctrine 
and  definitions  of  the  fathers,  assembled  at 
Ephesus  to  condemn  Nestorius,  because, 
agreeable  to  the  definitions  of  Nice ;  and  like- 
wise the  doctrine  of  those,  who  met  afterwards 
to  condemn  such  as  maintained  the  same  er- 
rors. This  was  receiving  the  second  council 
of  Ephesus,  at  which  Dioscorus  presided,  as 
well  as  the  first.  4.  He  requires  all  to  ana- 
thematize Eutyches  ;  to  confess  the  Word  to 
have  taken  flesh  of  the  holy  Virgin,  whom  he 
styles  "  the  Mother  of  God  ;  to  have  taken 
flesh  really,  and  not  only  in  appearance ;  to 
be  one,  and  not  two  ;  to  be  consubstantial 
with  his  Father,  according  to  his  Divinity, 
and  with  us,  according  to  his  humanity,  with- 
out any  mixture  or  confusion.  Lastly,  he 
anathematizes  all  who  shall  profess,  teach,  or 
maintain  any  doctrine  not  contained  in  this 
letter,  wherever,  and  by  whomsoever  defined, 
whether  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  or  by 
any  other  council.'  The  emperor  industriously 
avoids,  as  the  reader  must  have  observed,  all 
mention  of  the  nature  or  natures  of  Christ, 
judging,  and  indeed  very  wisely,  that  it  matter- 
ed little,  whether  men  believed  Christ  to  be  "  in 
two  natures,"  and  "of  two  natures,"  or  only 
"of  two  natures,"  but  not  "in  two  natures," 
so  long  as  they  believed  him  to  be  true  God, 
and  true  man,  to  be  one  Christ,  and  not  two, 
which  they  all  did.  The  council  of  Chalce- 
don indeed,  defined  Christ  to  be  "of  and  in 
two  natures;"  and  their  obliging  all  to  receive 
that  metaphysical  speculation  as  an  article  of 
faith,  and  engaging  the  emperors  to  persecute 
those,  who  did  not,  as  heretics,  and  the  worst 
of  men,  gave  rise  to  the  disturbances  I  have 
hitherto  described.  The  emperor  therefore, 
having  first  laid  down,  in  the  fourth  article  of 
his  henoticon,  the  doctrine  that  was  held  and 
professed  by  both  parties,  concerning  the  in- 

'  Liberal,  c.  17.  Evagr.  1.  3.  c.  14.  Leont.  sect.  5. 


carnation,  forbids  any  other  to  be  taught  or 
maintained;  which  was  silencing  the  Euty- 
chians,  as  well  as  those  who  opposed  them. 

The  henoticon  was  no  sooner  published  at 
Constantinople,  than  Acacius  caused  a  copy 
of  it  to  be  transmitted  to  Mongus  at  Alexan- 
dria, with  an  order  from  the  emperor,  enjoin- 
ing Apollonius,  prefect  of  Egypt,  to  drive  out 
Talaia,  and  see  Mongus  installed  in  his  room, 
upon  condition  that  he  received  the  emperor's 
letter,  and  promised  to  write  letters  of  com- 
munion to  Acacius,  to  Simplicius,  and  to  the 
bishops  of  the  other  chief  sees.  To  these 
two  conditions  was  added  a  third,  namely,  that 
he  should  not  anathematize  the  council  of 
Chalcedon  farther  than  it  was  anathematized 
by  the  emperor  in  his  letter ;  so  that  he  was 
to  receive  all  the  decrees,  definitions,  and 
canons  of  that  council ;  and  among  the  rest, 
the  twenty-eighth,  placing  his  see  after  that 
of  Constantinople  ;  and  only  to  reject  the  per- 
plexing article,  concerning  the  two  natures  in 
Christ.  With  these  conditions  Mongus  readily 
complied ;  and  was  thereupon,  pursuant  to  the 
emperor's  orders,  proclaimed  lawful  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  and  placed,  with  great  solemnity, 
on  the  episcopal  throne.' 

The  new  bishop,  soon  after  his  installation, 
convened  a  general  assembly  of  the  laity,  as 
well  as  the  clergy  of  Alexandria,  where  the 
henoticon  was  read,  and  received  by  all  who 
were  present.  Mongus  made  an  excellent 
discourse  on  the  occasion,  exhorting  his  flock 
to  mutual  love  and  charity,  and  conjuring 
them  to  unite  in  one  faith,  as  they  were 
united  in  one  baptism ;  to  join  in  one  place, 
as  they  were  joined  in  one  worship ;  and 
above  all,  to  lay  aside  the  odious  names  of 
Eutychian  and  Nestorian,  with  which  they 
had  hitherto  branded  each  other.  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote,  agreeably  to  his  promise,  let- 
ters of  communion  to  Acacius,  to  Simplicius, 
and  to  the  bishops  of  the  other  great  sees. 
All  in  the  east,  but  Calendion  of  Antioch, 
received  them,  acknowledged  him  for  lawful 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  embraced  his  com- 
munion.2  As  for  Simplicius,  he  rejected  his 
letter,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  with  the  ut- 
most indignation.  At  Constantinople  the 
henoticon  was  publicly  received  by  Acacius 
and  his  clergy  ;  and  such  as  had  passed  till 
that  time  for  Eutychians,  whether  ecclesias- 
tics or  laymen,  were,  upon  their  receiving  it, 
admitted  to  his  communion.^  The  example 
of  Acacius  was  followed  by  all  the  eastern 
bishops,  Calendion  only  excepted,  even  by 
Martyrius  of  .Jerusalem,  famed  above  all  the 
rest  for  his  sanctity.'*  In  Egypt  indeed  some 
bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics,  obstinately 
refused  to  receive  the  emperor's  decree;  not 
that  it  contained,  even  in  their  opinion,  any 
heresy,  but   because  no  mention  was  made 

'  Liberal,  c.  18.  Evagr.  1.  3.  c.  20.  Theodor.  Lect.  p. 
565.  Theoph.  p.  112. 
2  Liberal,  c.  17.  el  18.  » Idem  c.  17. 
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Mongus  causes  the  henoticon  to  be  received  in  Egypt.  Talaia  withdraws  to  Antioch;  and  from  thence  to 
Rome  ;— [Year  of  Christ,  483.]  Where  he  is  aclcnowledged  for  lawful  bishop.  The  conduct  of  the  pope 
greatly  to  blame.     Talaia  charged  with  simony. 


there  of  the  "nature  of  Christ;"  and  rather 
than  to  part  with  the  important  article,  that 
Christ  was  "  in  and  of  two  natures,"  they 
were,  out  of  the  abundance  of  their  zeal,  for 
rekindling  the  war,  of  which  they  had  all  seen, 
and  some  of  them  had  felt,  the  woful  eifects. 
But  Mongus  put  it  out  of  their  power,  driving 
them  from  their  churches,  as  disturbers  of  the 
public  tranquillity  ;  and  appointing  others, 
more  peaceably  inclined,  in  their  room.' 

In  the  mean  time,  John  Talaia,  who  had 
been  driven  from  the  see  of  Alexandria  to 
make  room  for  Mongus,  privately  withdrew 
from  that  city;  and,  not  thinking  himself  safe 
in  Egypt,  fled  in  disguise  to  Antioch,  to  put 
himself  there  under  the  protection  of  his  friend 
lUus.  But  Illus  had  forfeited  all  his  power 
and  interest  at  court ;  and  therefore  could  only 
recommend  him,  which  he  did  very  warmly, 
to  the  patriarch  Calendion,  who  had  admitted 
him  to  his  communion,  as  lawful  bishop  of 
Alexandria ;  and  besides  bore  a  secret  grudge 
to  Acacius,  for  having  taken  upon  him  to  or- 
dain, without  his  knowledge,  one  John  Codo- 
natus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  a  see  subject  to  the 
see  of  Antioch.  However,  he  wrote  in  be- 
half of  the  deposed  bishop,  both  to  Acacius, 
and  the  emperor.  But  apprehending  his  let- 
ters would  be  of  very  little  weight  with  either, 
he  advised  Talaia  to  repair  to  Rome,  to  lay 
his  case  before  Simplicius,  and  implore  the 
protection  of  his   see.^(*)     The  very  worst 


'  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1072.  Evagr.  I.  3.  c.  21.  Liberat.  c.  18. 

2  Evagr.  1.  3.  c.  15.  et  16.  Liberat.  c.  18.  Concil.  t.  4. 
p.  1042. 

(*)  This  Baronius,(a)  and  the  other  Roman  catho- 
lic writers,  style  an  appeal.  But,  1.  There  can  be  no 
appeal,  properly  speaking,  where  no  judgment  has 
been  given;  and  against  Talaia  no  judgment  had  been 
given.  The  emperor  knew  him  to  be  guilty  of  perjury  ; 
and  thereupon,  thinking  him  quite  unworthy  of  the 
episcopal  dignity,  removed  him,  and  appointed  another 
in  his  room.  2.  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  why  his  re- 
curring to  the  pope  should  be  called  an  appeal,  rather 
than  his  recurring  to  Illus  f  He  recurred  to  both  with 
the  same  view,  to  crave  their  protection  ;  first  to  Illus, 
and  then  to  the  pope,  whom  he  probably  would  never 
have  troubled,  had  that  minister  still  been  in  power. 
3  On  his  arrival  at  Rome  the  only  favor  he  begged  of 
Simplicius  was,  that  he  would  write  to  Acacius  in  his 
behalf.  (6)  And  was  not  this  evidently  applying  to  the 
pope  only  as  a  mediator  f  Had  he  applied  to  him  as  a 
judge,  he  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  only  de- 
siring him  to  write  in  his  favor;  but  would  have  re- 
quired him  to  act  as  a  judge,  to  try  his  cause,  and  re- 
store him,  if  innocent,  by  his  sovereign  authority,  to 
the  possession  of  his  see.  The  historian  indeed  uses 
the  word  appellavit,  he  appealed.  But  from  what  I 
have  said,  it  is  manifest,  that  in  what  manner  soever 
he  e.xpressed  himself,  he  could  mean  no  more  than 
that  Talaia  had  recourse  to  the  pope,  or  applied  to  the 
pope.  But  Baroniug,  and  indeed  all  other  writers  on 
his  side  of  the  question,  are  very  apt,  for  want  of 
reasons,  to  lay  stress  upon  words,  without  any  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  the  authors,  or  the  sense  in  which 
they  used  them.  Thus,  because  Simplicius,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Acacius,  uses  this  expression,  "delega- 
tum  tibi  munus  attendes,"  "attend  to  the  charge 
delegated  to  you,"  Baronius  concludes  him  to  have 
been  appointed  by  the  pope,  his  legate,  or  vicar-gene- 
ral, for  the  east.  Had  Simplicius,  instead  of  "dele- 
gated," used  the  word  "committed,"  (which  he  might 
have  done,  it  being  plain  from  the  context,  that  he 
meant  no  more  by  the  former,  than  is  imported  by  the 
latter,)  Baronius  would  never  have  thought  of  vesting 
Acacius  with  the  le?atine  dignity. 

(a)  Bar.  ad  ann.  483.  n.  1.  (6)  Liberat.  c.  18. 


advice  he  could  have  given  him,  since  he,  by 
following  it,  not  only  revived  the  troubles, 
that  were  upon  the  eve  of  being  entirely  com- 
posed, but  gave  occasion  to  an  entire  separa- 
tion between  Rome  and  Constantinople,  as 
we  shall  soon  see. 

Talaia,  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of 
Calendion,  set  out  for  Rome  in  the  latter  end 
of  this,  and  arrived  in  that  city  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  year,  483.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  the  pope,  as  all  were,  whether  guilty 
or  innocent,  who  had  recourse  to  the  apos- 
tolic see;  and  upon  that  merit  alone,  for  I 
know  of  no  other,  acknowledged  by  him  for 
lawful  bishop.  In  his  first  audience,  he  ac- 
quainted the  pope  with  all  the  particulars  of 
the  cruel  persecution  raised  and  carried  on, 
with  an  implacable  hatred,  by  Acacius  and 
Mongus  against  him.  This  persecution,  the 
loss  of  his  see,  and  the  other  calamities,  that 
had  befallen  him,  he  ascribed  to  his  inviola- 
ble attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  Leo,  and  the 
faith  of  Chalcedon,  boldly  asserting,  that  they 
had  driven  him  from  the  see,  to  which  he  had 
been  canonically  chosen  and  ordained,  merely 
to  make  room  for  a  man,  who  had  signalized 
himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  opposite  tenets. 
To  inflame  the  pope  still  more  against  Aca- 
cius, he  did  not  forget  his  having  ordained, 
by  on  open  violation  of  the  canons,  Codona- 
tus  bishop  of  Tyre,  without  the  consent  or 
knowledge  of  Calendion,  as  if  he  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  to  extend  his  jurisdiction  all 
over  the  east.  He  concluded  with  begging 
Simplicius,  as  he  tendered  the  welfare  of  the 
church  of  Alexandria,  to  write  in  his  behalf 
to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople.'  He  look  no 
manner  of  notice  of  the  only  crime,  that  was 
laid  to  his  charge,  and  for  which  alone  he  had 
been  deposed,  that  of  perjury.  As  that  crime 
rendered  him  quite  unworthy  of  the  dignity, 
to  which  he  had  been  raised,  and  he  had  been 
charged  with  it  by  Zeno  himself,  in  the  letter 
he  wrote  to  Simplicius,  it  was  the  height  of 
insolence  in  the  pope  to  acknowledge  such  a 
man  for  lawful  bishop  without  the  consent,  or 
even  the  knowledge,  of  the  emperor.  For  to 
believe  him  innocent,  was  giving  the  emperor 
the  lie;  and  if  he  believed  him  guilty,  but 
thought  that  his  guilt  might  be  overlooked  in 
consideration  of  the  extraordinary  zeal,  which 
he  pretended  to  have  for  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon,(*)  he  ought  surely  to  have  acted  there- 
in in  concert  with  Zeno,  who  had  deposed  him. 
But  perjury  was  not  the  only  crime  laid  to  his 
charge.  Zacharias  arraigns  him  of  simon}', 
as  if  he  had  supplied  with  money  the  want 
of  merit,  and  by  dint  of  money  opened  him- 

'  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1082.  Evagr.  1.  3.  c.  15.  Liberat.  c.  18. 

(*)  Pope  Gfilasius,  in  one  of  the  letters  he  wrote  in 
behalf  of  Talaia,  says,  whatever  character  he  might 
have  or  deserved  in  other  respects,  his  faith  had  ne- 
ver been  found  fault  with,  since  he  had  been  always 
deemed  a  true  catholic,  (n)  that  is,  he  was  a  good  ca- 
tholic whether  a  good  or  a  bad  man,  and  as  such 
worthy  of  a  Iiishopric. 

(a)  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1 109. 
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Simplicius  writtes  to  Acacius  in  behalf  of  Talaia.  Simplicius  dies.  The  prsefectus  prstorio  will  not  suflfer 
the  election  to  be  made  witlio\it  him.  Publishes  a  law,  forbidding  the  popes  to  alienate  the  goods  of  the 
church. 


self  a  way  to  the  episcopal  throne.'  That 
writer,  it  is  true,  was  no  friend  of  his ;  but 
Liberatus,  who  was,  owns,  that  while  Talaia 
was  oeconomus  of  the  church  of  Alexan- 
dria,(*)  he  sent  frequently  very  rich  presents 
to  Illus,  the  reigning  favorite.  And  what  end 
could  he  have  in  thus  courting  the  friendship 
of  that  minister,  but  to  engage  him  in  his  in- 
terest against  the  approaching  election  of  a 
new  bishop,  Salophacialus  being  then  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  very  infirm'?  What 
Zacharias  writes  therefore  was  not,  it  seems, 
a  mere  fiction  and  calumny,  Avithout  any 
ground  or  foundation,  as  Baronius  would 
make  us  believe.  Liberatus,  however  pre- 
judiced in  his  favor,  observes,  that  he  made 
those  presents  to  Illus  while  he  was  oecono- 
mus ;  which  was  plainly  charging  him,  at 
least,  with  a  misapplication  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical revenues.  However,  the  emperor  urged 
no  other  crime  against  him,  but  the  breach  of 
his  oath,  that  being  the  only  crime  of  which 
he  knew  him  to  be  guilty ;  and  he  would  lay 
no  other  to  his  charge. 

Simplicius  had  already  written  two  letters 
to  Acacius  without  receiving  an  answer  to 
either,  as  I  have  related  above.  However,  at 
the  request  of  Talaia,  he  wrote  a  third ;  nay, 
and  a  fourth,  if  Liberatus  may  be  credited ,2 
reproaching  Acacius  anew  with  his  silence  in 


an  affair  of  such  importance ;  complaining  of 
him  for  having  admitted  Mongus  to  his  com- 
munion, without  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  apostolic  see ;  and  striving  to  convince 
him,  that  he  must  either  prevail  upon  Mongus 
to  receive  the  definition  of  Chalcedon,  and 
the  letter  of  Leo,  without  any  restriction  or 
limitation  whatever,  or  absolutely  separate 
himself  from  his  communion.'  The  reason 
he  alleged  why  Acacius  ought  not  to  have 
communicated  with  Mongus  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  apostolic  see,  was,  because  he  had 
been  excommunicated  both  by  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  and  himself;  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  have  been  released  from  that 
bond  by  either  without  the  consent  of  the 
other ;-  which  was  declaring,  that  no  bishop, 
nor  the  pope  himself,  was  empowered  to  ab- 
solve a  person  condemned,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  bishop,  who  condemned  him.  To 
neither  of  these  letters  did  Acacius  return  any 
answer;  and  Simplicius  died  soon  after;  that 
is,  on  the  2d  of  March,  of  the  present  year, 
483,  having  presided  in  the  Roman  church 
fifteen  years,  five  months,  and  some  days.3 
He  is  now  honored  as  a  saint,  and  on  the  2d 
of  March  his  pretended  relics  are  yearly  ex- 
posed to  public  veneration  at  Tivoli,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  been  born. 


FELIX  11.  FORTY-SEVENTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Zeno,  Anastasius,  Odoacer,  king  of  Italy.] 


[Year  of  Christ  483.]  The  death  of  Sim- 
plicius was  attended  with  some  disturbances 
in  Rome,'  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
the  people  and  clergy  from  proceeding  to  the 
election  of  a  new  bishop.  But  while  they 
were  assembled  for  that  purpose,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  Basilius  the  praefectus  praetorio, 
and  lieutenant  of  king  Odoacer,  entered  the 
assembly ;  and,  addressing  the  electors,  that 
is,  the  people,  the  senate,  and  the  clergy,  ex- 
pressed great  surprise  at  their  taking  upon 
them  to  appoint  a  successor  to  the  deceased 

«  Apud  Evagr.  1.  3.  c.  12. 

(*)  The  oeconomus  was  an  officer,  chosen  out  of  the 
clergy,  to  manage  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  under 
the  inspection  of  the  Iiishop.  The  fathers  of  Chalce- 
don ordained,  by  their  twenty-sixth  canon,  that  every 
church  having  a  bishop  should  likewise  have  an  oecono- 
mus or  steward,  to  manage  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
that  they  might  not  be  embezzled,  nor  any  reproach 
brought  upon  the  priesthood.  That  office  was  origin- 
ally discharged  by  the  bishop  himself,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  archdeacon.  But  they  having,  upon  the 
general  conversion  of  the  heathens,  too  much  business 
of  another  nature  to  mind  this,  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  appoint  officers,  under  the  name  of  oeconomi, 
or  stewards,  who  should  have  no  other  employment,  (a) 

(a)  Vide  Morin.  de  Ordinat.  Eccl.  Part  3.  Exerc.  16. 
c.  5. 

a  Liberal,  c.  18.  '  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1336. 


bishop,  without  him ;  adding,  that  it  belonged 
to  the  civil  magistrate  to  prevent  the  disturb- 
ances that  might  arise  on  such  occasions,  lest 
from  the  church  they  should  pass  to  the  state ; 
that  Simplicius  had  conjured  him,  on  his 
death-bed,  as  they  all  well  knew,  to  suffer  no 
election  to  be  made  without  his  advice  and 
direction;  and  that,  were  Simplicius  still 
alive,  nothing  of  moment  ought  to  be  under- 
taken till  it  was  approved  by  him  who  repre- 
sented the  person  of  the  king.  He  then  de- 
clared all  they  had  done,  without  him,  to  be 
null;  and  ordered  the  election  to  be  begun 
anew,  though  it  was  already  near  concluded. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  he  caused  a  law  to  be 
read  in  the  name  of  Odoacer,  forbidding  the 
bishop,  who  should  now  be  chosen,  as  well 
as  his  successors,  to  alienate  any  inheritance, 
possessions,  or  sacred  utensils,  that  now  be- 
longed, or  should  for  the  future  belong,  to  the 
church ;  declaring  all  such  bargains  void ; 
anathematizing  both  the  seller  and  the  btiyer ; 
and  obliging  the  latter,  and  his  heirs,  to  re- 


'  Idem  ibid.  2  Idem  ibid. 

'  Bar.  ad  ann.  483.  n.  4.  BoUand.  2.  Mart.  p.  138. 
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Felis  chosen.  Talaia  presents  a  petition  to  him  against  Acacius.  The  new  pope  assembles  a  council.  Le- 
gates sent  into  the  east.  By  them  the  pope  writes  to  the  emperor  and  Acacius.  Acacius  summoned  to 
Rome> 


Store  to  the  church  all  lands  and  tenements ' 
thus  purchased,  how  long  soever  they  may 
have  possessed  them.'  From  this  law  it  is 
manifest,  that  great  abuses  must  have  pre- 
vailed at  this  time  in  Rome,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  goods  belonging  to  the  church  ; 
and  that  the  popes  must  have  given  occasion 
to  such  a  regulation,  since  it  seems  to  have 
been  made  for  them  alone,  though  none  had 
sat  in  that  see,  through  a  long  series  of  years, 
but  such  as  were  sainted  after  their  death. 
We  frequently  meet  with  laws  restraining 
abuses,  especially  in  the  clergy,  of  which  not 
the  least  notice  is  taken  by  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  those  very  times,  who,  it  seems, 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  acquaint  posterity 
with  them.(*)  The  law  being  read,  the 
votes  were  gathered  anew ;  when  Cselius 
Felix  was  unanimously  chosen,  after  a  va- 
cancy of  six  days,  according  to  some,  and, 
according  to  others,  of  t\venty-six.2  He  was 
a  native  of  Rome,  the  son  of  a  presbyter, 
named  likewise  Felix ;  and  probably  had 
been  married,  and  had  children.(|) 

The  new  pope  was  no  sooner  ordained, 
than  John  Talaia,  who  was  still  at  Rome, 
presented  a  petition  to  him,  containing  heavy 
complaints  against  Acacius  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  minutely  informed  him,  by  word  of 
mouth,  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  east,  of  the 
general  defection  of  the  bishops  there,  of  the 
cruel  treatment  those  met  with  from  Acacius 
and  Mongus,  who  dared  to  stand  up  in  de- 
fence of  the  true  faith ;  and  of  the  deplorable 
condition  to  which  the  church  of  Alexandria 
was  reduced  by  the  usurper  of  that  see.  The 
pope,  proud  to  see  a  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
thus  applying,  in  the  quality  of  a  suppliant 
to  his  throne,  resolved  to  exert  all  his  interest 
and  power,  that  it  might  not  be  said  he  had 
applied  in  vain.  A  council  therefore  was  as- 
sembled without  delay,  the  bishops,  who  had 

»  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1336. 

(*)  In  a  council  held  at  Rome  in  502,  under  pope 
Bymmachus,  the  conduct  of  Basilius  on  this  occasion 
was  censured,  as  an  attempt  on  the  rights  which  the 
people  had  of  choosing  their  own  pastors  :  But  very 
unjustly;  since  Basilius  left  them  at  full  liberty  to 
choose  whom  they  pleased,  and  only  complained  of 
their  proceeding  to  an  election  without  him,  on  whom 
it  was  incumbent  to  prevent  or  suppress  all  disorders 
and  disturbances  incident  to  popular  elections.  Hut 
what  the  bishops  of  that  council  chiefly  complained  of, 
and  very  loudly,  was,  Odoacer's  presuming,  though  a 
layman,  to  anatliematize  those  who  were  of  the  eccle- 
siastical order;  "Laicum  hominem  anathema  eccle- 
siastico  ordini  dictare,"  was  what  they  could  not 
brook.  But  that  dialect  Odoacer,  and  before  him  the 
emperor  Zeno,(a)  had  learned  of  them  ;  and  both 
thought,  that  they  had  as  good  a  right  to  curse  the 
clergy,  and  the  pope  himself,  as  the  pope  and  the 
clergy  had  to  curse  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  present 
council  indeed  declared  it  repugnant  to  the  canons  for 
a  layman  to  anathematize  an  ecclesiastic  ;  (6)  but  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  by  what  law  or  canon  the 
right  of  cursing  was  restrained  to  their  order. 

(a)  See  p.  269.  (6)  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1337,  1338. 

a  Bolland.  25  Feb.  p.  504. 

(t)  It  is  more  probable,  considering  the  distance  of 
time,  that  he  was  the  great-grandfather  of  pope 
Gregory  I.  chosen  in  .590,  than  Felix  HI.  chosen  in  520, 
for  one  of  the  two  waB.(c) 

{c)  Vide  Bar.  not.  mart.  p.  94.  &.  Bolland.  ubi  supra. 


met  to  ordain  the  new  pope,  being  still  in 
Rome ;  and  it  was  there  determined,  that 
since  letters  had  hitherto  proved  ineffectual, 
neither  Acacius,  nor  the  emperor,  having 
deigned  to  answer  them,  legates  should  be 
immediately  despatched,  with  proper  instruc- 
tions, into  the  east.  For  this  legation  were 
chosen  Misenus  and  Vitalis,  the  former  bishop 
Cumae  in  Campania,  and  the  latter  of  Tron to, 
a  city  of  Picenum,  long  since  ruined.  To 
them  was  added  Felix,  defender  or  syndic  of 
the  Roman  church,(*)  whom  the  pope  styles 
a  man  of  great  integrity.  By  them  Felix 
wrote  both  to  Zeno  and  Acacius,  conjuring 
them,  as  they  tendered  the  salvation  &f  their 
souls,  for  which  he  expresses  great  concern, 
not  to  suffer  a  man,  whom  the  one  had  con- 
demned, and  the  other  had  proscribed  as  a 
heretic,  to  sit  in  the  see  of  St.  Mark.  In  his 
letter  to  Acacius,  he  tells  him,  that  he  is  loth 
to  find  fault  with  his  conduct ;  but  cannot 
help  suspecting  his  silence  in  an  affair  of 
such  moment;  that,  considering  the  interest 
he  was  known  to  have  at  court,  there  was 
good  reason  to  believe,  that  he  was  not  wil- 
ling to  hinder  what  he  did  not  hinder;  and 
that  not  to  oppose  an  error,  or  defend  the 
truth,  when  one  may,  is  approving  the  one, 
and  betraying  the  other. ' 

Besides  these  letters,  the  legates  were 
charged  with  two  papers ;  the  one  addressed 
to  Acacius,  and  styled  a  "  summons  (citati- 
onis  libellus")  ;  for  Acacius  was  there  sum- 
moned to  justify  his  conduct  in  an  assembly 
of  bishops  before  St.  Peter.  The  other  was 
addressed  to  the  emperor,  and  called  a  "  la- 
mentation (deplorationis  libellus") ;  the  pope 
lamenting,  in  that  piece,  the  unhappy  state 
»f  the  church  of  Alexandria,  of  which  he  lays 
the  whole  blame  on  Acacius ;  adding,  that 
since  the  person,  whose  see  Mongus  had 
usurped,  had  presented  a  petition  against  that 
bishop,  the  laws  both  ecclesiastic  and  civil 
obliged  him  to  clear  himself  from  the  crimes 
that  were  there  laid  to  his  charge.*  The  pope 
knew  Talaia  to  be  extremely  obnoxious  to 
the  emperor,  and  therefore  industriously  avoid- 
ed ever  mentioning  his  name  in  the  letter  he 
wrote  to  that  prince,  or  in  his  lamentation. 
Evagrius  writes,  that  Acacius  was  summoned 
to  appear  at  Rome  in  person.*  But  pope  Gela- 
sius  says,  in  express  terms,  that  it  was  left  to 
his  choice,  either  to  appear  in  person  before  St. 


(*)  The  defonsores  erclesiie  were  the  proctors  or 
syndics  of  the  church,  whose  province  it  was  to  solicit 
the  cause  of  the  church,  or  of  any  single  ecclesiastic, 
when  injured  or  oppressed:  and  to  sue  for  redress  in 
a  civil  court,  or  apply  immediately  to  the  emperor. 
These  defensores  were,  in  some  places,  chosen  out  of 
the  clergy,  and,  in  others,  out  of  the  laity.  Nay,  I  find 
them  in  the  same  place  ecclesiastics  at  one  time,  and 
laymen  at  another.  Thus  at  Rome  they  were  laymen 
in  the  time  of  Zosimus,(a)  and  ecclesiastics  in  the 
pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  (ft) 

(a)  Zos.  ep.  1.  c.  3.  (6)  Greg.  ep.  48. 

'  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1097,  1098.  Evagr.  1.  3.  c.  18.  Li- 
berat.  c.  18. 

3  Concil.  ibid.  =  Evagr.  ubi  supra. 
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Instructions  given  to  the  legates.  The  legates  arrested  and  imprisoned.  They  yield,  and  publicly  communi- 
cate with  Acacius.  The  pope  informed  by  the  monks  of  the  prevarication  of  the  legates.  The  emperor  and 
Acacius  write  to  the  pope.     The  legates  deposed— [Year  of  Christ,  484.] 

Peter,  or  to  appoint  another  to  appear  in  his  The  monks  and  presbyters  attempted,  by  all 
room.'  The  private  instructions  given  to  the ,  the  stratagems  their  zeal  could  suggest,  to 
legates,  were,  to  press  the  emperor,  but  with  gain  admittance ;  but,  their  stratagems  proving 
great  circumspection  and  prudence,  to  drive }  all   unsuccessful   with    persons    come   from 


Mongus  both  from  the  see,  and  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria; to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon ;  to  let  Acacius  know,  that  he 
must  anathematize  Mongus,  and  answer  the  re- 
quest which  Talaia  had  presented  to  St.  Peter 
against  him ;  to  try  whether  they  could  per- 
suade the  emperor  to  send  Acacius  to  Rome, 
that  his  cause  might  be  judged  and  decided 
there ;  which  had  been  gaining  a  great  point ; 
but  it  was  both  presumption  and  folly  to  at- 
tempt it ;  lastly,  the  legates  were  strictly  en- 
joined not  to  communicate,  under  any  pretence 
whatever,  with  Acacius,  till  he  had  done  what 
the  pope  required  him  to  do.^ 

With  these  instructions  the  legates,  that  is, 
the  two  bishops  (for  Felix  was  detained  by 
sickness),  set  out  for  Constantinople  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  present  year,  483.  But  on 
their  arrival  at  Abydus,  on  the  straits  of  the 
Hellespont,  now  the  straits  of  the  Darda- 
nels,  they  were  arrested  there  by  an  order 
from  the  emperor,  and  thrown  into  prison. 
Their  papers  were  all  by  force  taken  from 
them,  and  they  even  threatened  with  death, 
as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  if  they  did 
not  communicate  with  Mongus  and  Acacius. 
The  threats  and  menaces  the)"^  withstood  with 
great  firmness  and  constancy;  but  their  vir- 
tue was  not  proof  against  caresses,  promises, 
and  the  large  sums  that  were  offered  them. 
To  these  they  yielded,  and,  upon  their  yield- 
ing, they  were  set  at  liberty,  and  allowed  to 
pursue  their  journey  to  Constantinople,  where 
they  were  received  with  the  greatest  marks 
of  kindness  and  esteem  both  by  Acacius  and 
Zeno.  The  former  immediately  challenged 
their  promise,  and,  finding  them  disposed  to 
perform  it,  that  is,  to  communicate  with  Mon- 
gus and  himself,  he  appointed  them,  and  like- 
wise the  apocrisarii,  or  nuncios  of  Mongus, 
to  attend  him  the  very  next  day  at  his  habi- 
tation, in  order  to  proceed  together  from  thence 
to  the  great  church,  and  there,  in  token  of  an 
entire  reconciliation,  celebrate  together  in 
common  the  sacred  mysteries.  To  this  the 
legates  readily  agreed ;  but  it  was  no  sooner 
known  that  they  had,  than  some  monks  and 
presbyters,  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  two 
bishops,  flew  to  the  house  where  the  legates 
were  lodged,  to  divert  them,  if  possible,  from 
so  scandalous  a  resolution,  which,  they  said, 
would  reflect  an  eternal  ignominy  on  their 
memory,  and  be  in  the  end  unavoidably  at- 
tended with  the  utter  ruin  of  the  catholic  cause 
in  the  east.  But  the  legates  were  determined 
to  earn  the  promised  sums;  and  therefore, 
knowing  upon  what  errand  these  importunate 
zealots  were  come,  they  could  by  no  means 
be  prevailed  upon  to  hear,  or  even  to  see  them. 


'  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1201,  1202. 

>Concil.  ibid.  Evagr.  1.  3.  c.  18.  Theoph.  p.  113,  114. 
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Rome,  they  wrote  a  note,  reproaching  them, 
in  the  sharpest  terms,  with  their  scandalous 
conduct :  and  of  that  note,  they  conveyed  one 
copy  to  them  in  a  basket  of  herbs,  another  in 
a  book,  and  a  third  they  had  the  boldness  to 
fasten  with  a  hook  to  the  garment  of  one  of  the 
legates,  while  they  were  attending  Acacius  in 
the  public  procession.  For  the  next  day  the 
legates  met  Acacius  at  the  episcopal  palace, 
agreeably  to  their  appointment ;  and  from 
thence  attended  him,  with  the  apocrisarii  of 
Mongus,  in  procession  to  the  great  church; 
which  was  a  kind  of  triumph  for  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople.  Divine  service  was  per- 
formed with  the  greatest  solemnity,  in  the 
presence  of  a  numberless  multitude ;  Acacius 
ofl!iciated  :  the  name  of  Mongus  was  rehearsed 
aloud  in  the  diptychs;  and  the  legates  re- 
ceived the  eucharist  with  the  apocrisarii ; 
which  was  communicating  with  them  in  the 
strictest  sense,  and  consequently  with  Mon- 
gus as  lawful  bishop. • 

The  pope  was  soon  acquainted  with  the 
conduct  of  his  legates.  Cyril,  abbot  of  a  mo- 
nastery in  Constantinople,  who  from  the  be- 
ginning had  opposed  the  union  of  the  two  par- 
ties, immediately  despatched  Symeon,  one  of 
his  monks,  to  inform  Felix  of  what  had  pass- 
ed. The  legates  themselves  arrived  soon 
after  (for  they  made  but  a  very  short  stay  at 
Constantinople),  and  brought  with  them  two 
letters  for  the  pope,  the  one  from  Acacius, 
and  the  other  from  the  emperor.  The  former 
owned,  in  his  letter,  that  he  communicated 
with  Mongus,  whom  he  maintained  to  be  law- 
ful bishop  of  Alexandria,  John  Talaia  having, 
by  a  sacrilegious  violation  of  his  oath,  ren- 
dered himself  unworthy  of  that  dignity.  The 
emperor  urged  the  same  crime  in  his  letter ; 
and  begged  the  pope  would  give  himself  no 
trouble  about  a  man  of  that  character,  which, 
he  told  him,  was  absolutely  to  no  purpose. 
As  to  Mongus,  he  assured  him,  that  his  faith 
was  orthodox;  that,  after  the  strictest  exami- 
nation, it  had  been  found  to  be  orthodox  ;  and 
that  he  had  not  been  acknowledged  either  by 
Acacius  or  himself,  for  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
till  ho  had  signed  the  definitions  of  Nice,  to 
which  those  of  Chalcedon  were  entirely 
agreeable.^ 

The  pope  received  the  letters ;  but  Symeon 
had  so  prejudiced  him  against  the  legates, 
tliat  he  would  not  admit  them  to  his  presence, 
till  he  had  assembled  a  council ;  which,  after 
hearing  them,  and  those  who  accused  them, 
might,  together  with  him,  judge  of  their  con- 
duct. A  council  was  assembled  accordingly, 
consisting  of  sixty-seven  Italian  bishops ;  and 

>  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1082—1084.  Liberal,  c.  18.  Evagr. 
1.3.0.20,21.    Theoph.  p.  114. 

»  Concil.  ibid.  p.  1082.  Evagr.  I.  3.  c,  20.  Liberal, 
c.  18. 
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before  them  Misenus  and  Vitalis  were  ar- 
raigned, and  convicted  of  having  communi- 
cated with  Acacius  and  Mongus,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  catholic  cause  in  the  east. 
As  they  had  acted  therein  in  direct  opposition 
to  their  instructions,  and  the  positive  orders 
received  from  the  pope,  they  were,  for  their 
disobedience,  and  the  countenance  they  had 
given  to  the  "Eutychian  heresy,"  declared 
unworthy  of  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  at  the 
same  time  excluded  from  the  participation  of 
the  sacred  mysteries,  so  long  as  the  see  of 
Alexandria  should  be  held  by  an  heretical 
bishop. '(*) 

The  legates  being  thus  condemned,  the 
council,  in  the  next  place,  excommunicated 
Mongus  anew;  for  he  had  been  already  ex- 
communicated by  Simplicius ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  declared,  that  the  Roman  church 
never  had,  nor  ever  would  own  him  for  law- 
ful bishop,  because  he  had  been  ordained  by 
heretics,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  forever  de- 
barred from  governing  a  catholic  church.^ 

But  the  most  notable  feat  performed  by  this 
council,  and  which  has  rendered  it  famous  in 
the  annals  of  the  church,  was  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
That  prelate  had  greatly  provoked  the  bishops 
of  Rome,  and  plainly  shown,  by  his  late 
conduct,  that  he  made  no  account  of  the 
boasted  power  of  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  He 
had  excommunicated  Mongus  as  a  man  un- 
worthy of  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  even  of 
the  name  of  a  Christian  ;  and  persuaded  Sim- 
plicius to  pronounce  the  same  sentence  against 
him  :  yet,  upon  his  being  afterwards  recon- 
ciled with  him,  he  not  only  absolved  him,  by 
his  own  authority  alone,  but  raised  him,  by 
his  interest,  to  the  second  see  in  the  east, 
without  so  much  as  acquainting  the  pope  with 
such  a  design,  either  before  or  after  it  was 
put  in  execution.  He  had  undertaken  to 
unite  the  two  parties,  and  with  that  view  dic- 
tated to  the  emperor  the  "  henoticon,"  or  "  de- 
cree of  union ;"  caused  it  to  be  published  in 
the  emperor's  name ;  obliged  all  bishops  to 
sign  it;  persecuted  the  ecclesiastics,  and 
drove  from  their  sees  the  bishops,  who  did 
not  receive  it;  and  all  this  without  thinking 
it  necessary  to  consult  the  pope  in  an  affair 
of  such  importance,  or  even  deigning  to  return 
an  answer  to  the  many  letters,  to  the  repeated 
declarations,  remonstrances,  and  protestations 
of  Felix  himself,  and  his  predecessor  Simpli- 
cius, against  it.  Of  the  summons  requiring 
him  to  answer  the  petition  of  Talaia,  and 
clear  himself,  before  St.  Peter,  from  the  things 
laid  there  to  his  charge,  he  took  no  more  no- 


«  Concil.  ibid.  Liberat.  c.  18.     Evagr.  I.  3.  c.  20. 

(*)  Vitalis  died  about  the  year  495,  of  a  sudden  death  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  Misenus  was  restored  by  pope 
Gelasius,  both  to  the  communion  of  the  chnrch,  and 
his  rank,  though  the  see  of  Alexandria  was  then,  and 
many  years  after,  held  by  bishops  whom  Rome  styled 
heretics,  (a) 

(a)  Concil.  ibid.  p.  1272. 

9  Concil.  ibid.  p.  1083.  Evagr.  1.  3.  c.  21. 


tice  than  if  it  had  never  been  issued  ;  which 
was  interpreted  by  the  pope  as  a  mark  of  the 
greatest  contempt.  He  had  by  an  open  vio- 
lation of  the  canons  forbidding  bishops  to 
meddle  with  the  affairs  of  another  diocese,  or 
to  exercise  there  any  kind  of  power,  autho- 
rity, or  jurisdiction,  ordained  Codonatus,  bi- 
shop of  Tyre,  subject  to  the  see  of  Antioch ; 
and  not  only  restored,  but  raised  to  the  priest- 
hood, a  deacon,  named  Hymerius,  whom  that 
patriarch  had  formerly  deposed.  To  all  this 
was  added  the  treatment,  which  the  legates 
had  met  with,  the  violence  that  was  offered 
them,  and  their  prevarication  in  communi- 
cating with  a  man  anathematized  by  the  apos- 
tolic see,  which  was  by  them  chiefly  ascribed 
to  Acacius. 

These  were  the  heads  or  articles,  upon 
which  a  council,  consisting  only  of  sixty-seven 
bishops,  all  of  Italy,  and  most  of  them,  if  not 
all,  immediately  subject  to  the  pope,  took 
upon  them  to  try  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, though  they  could  not  but  know  (for 
I  can  hardly  suppose  them  to  have  been  to 
such  a  degree  unacquainted  with  the  laws 
and  practice  of  the  church),  that  they  had  no 
kind  of  authority  over  him.  When  Chrysos- 
tom,  one  of  the  predecessors  of  Acacius,  was 
summoned,  by  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  to 
appear  before  a  council,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Egyptian  bishops,  he  paid  no  sort  of  regard 
to  that  summons,  alleging,  that,  "  agreeably 
to  the  canons,  the  affairs  of  the  provinces 
were  to  be  regulated  by  the  bishops  of  the 
provinces  ;  and  consequently,  that  it  was  very 
incongruous  the  bishops  of  Thrace  should  be 
judged  by  those  of  Egypt."'  And  was  it  not 
still  more  incongruous,  that  the  first  bishop 
of  the  east  should  be  judged  by  those  of  Italy  1 
The  Egyptians,  finding  Chrysostom  did  not 
appear,  tried  him  nevertheless,  and  condemned 
him.  But  of  their  sentence  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople  made  no  more  account  than 
he  had  done  of  their  summons,  urging  the 
same  reason,  that  the  bishops  of  one  diocess 
had  no  power  over  those  of  another;  that  the 
bishops  of  Thrace  were  not  to  be  judged  by 
those  of  Egypt.  From  those  of  Egypt  there- 
fore he  appealed  to  a  general  council,  which 
was  plainly  declaring  that  he  acknowledged  no 
other  superior  power.  Of  this  appeal  pope 
Innocent  approved  ;  nay,  and  did  all  that  lay 
in  his  power  to  procure  the  assembling  of  a 
council.  He  was  Chrysostom's  great  friend ; 
he  was  fully  convinced  of  his  innocence :  and 
yet  he  did  not  take  upon  him  to  judge  his 
cause  himself,  and  declare  him  innocent; 
which  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  he  would 
have  done,  especially  when  he  found  that  the 
emperor  would  not  hear  of  a  council,  had  he 
believed  such  a  power  to  be  vested  in  him,  or 
any  assembly  of  western  bishops,  however 
numerous. 

The  above-mentioned  articles  being  read  to 


'  Pallad.  dial.  2. 
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the  council,  and.  proved  by  Acacias's  own  let- 
ters, as  well  as  by  the  deposition  of  the  le- 
gates, and  the  monks,  sent  for  that  purpose, 
by  their  abbots,  from  Constantinople,  the  bi- 
shops, who  composed  that  assembly,  were  all 
of  opinion,  for  such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
pope,  that  Acacius  deserved  to  be  condemned, 
anathematized,  and  deposed.  Hereupon  an 
act  was  drawn  up,  in  the  nature  of  a  letter, 
addressed  to  Acacius  in  the  name  of  Felix 
alone,  but  signed  by  the  sixty-seven  bishops 
of  the  council.  In  that  act  or  letter  the  pope 
upbraids  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  with 
his  past  conduct ;  repeats  and  exaggerates 
every  article  of  the  charge;  and  concludes 
thus  :  "  undergo  therefore,  by  the  present  sen- 
tence, the  lot  of  those  whom  you  are  so  in- 
clined to  favor;  and  know,  that  you  are  de- 
posed from  the  episcopal  dignity,  deprived  of 
the  catholic  communion,  cut  off  from  the 
number  of  the  faithful ;  that  you  have  no 
longer  the  name,  nor  the  power,  of  a  bishop, 
having  been  condemned  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  apostolic  authority  ;  and  that  you  can 
never  be  loosened  from  the  bond  of  the  present 
anathema."'  In  the  same  council  another 
act,  or  decree,  as  Evagrius  styles  it,  was  made 
in  the  pope's  name,  importing,  in  a  few  words, 
for  it  was  designed  to  be  set  up  in  all  public 
places  both  at  Rome  and  Constantinople,  that 
Acacius  had  been  deposed  by  the  sentence  of 
Heaven,  for  slighting  the  monitory  letters 
that  had  been  sent  him,  and  imprisoning  the 
pope  in  the  person  of  his  legates.  All  bi- 
shops therefore,  ecclesiastics,  monks,  and 
laymen,  were  warned  by  Felix,  "  bishop  of 
the  holy  catholic  church  of  the  city  of  Rome," 
not  to  communicate  with  the  said  Acacius 
late  bishop  of  Constantinople,  on  pain  of  being 
anathematized,  and  punished  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  would  not  fail  to  execute  the 
sentence  "  S.  Spiritu  exequente."^  This  was 
the  boldest  attempt  the  popes  had  yet  made. 
They  had  indeed  assumed,  and  were  daily 
exercising,  as  we  have  seen,  a  kind  of  "  su- 
premacy," or  absolute  authority,  over  the  bi- 
shops of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain ;  and  had 
long  since  attempted  to  bring  all  Africa  under 
subjection.  But  with  the  eastern  bishops 
they  had  hitherto  used  great  caution  and  re- 
serve, contenting  themselves,  let  the  provoca- 
tion be  ever  so  great,  to  deny  them  commu- 
nion, which  every  other  bishop  had  a  power  to 
do.  Thus  when  the  legates  of  Innocent  were 
not  only  imprisoned,  but  treated  with  the 
utmost  barbarity  by  Atticus,  then  bishop  of 
Constantinople  f  that  pope  no  otherwise  re- 
sented the  many  outrages  offered  to  him  in 
the  person  of  his  legates,  than  by  separating 
himself  from  the  communion  of  those,  to 
whom  he  ascribed  them.  Had  Innocent 
thought  himself  vested  with  any  kind  of  pow- 
er or  authority  over  the  bishop  of  Constanti- 


»  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1072,  1073.   Liberal,  c.  18.  Evagr.  I. 
3.  C.21. 
•  Concil  ibid.  p.  1083.  Evagr.  ibid.        »  See  p.  136. 


nople,  he  was  not  a  man  to  have  let  it  lie 
dormant  on  such  an  occasion. 

The  above-mentioned  sentence,  or  letter  fo 
Acacius,  is  dated  the  28th  of  July  ;  and  a  few 
days  after  Felix  wrote  to  the  emperor,  to  the 
clergy  of  Constantinople,  and  to  the  ecclesi- 
astics and  monks  of  the  patriarchates  of  An- 
tioch  and  Alexandria,  acquainting  them  with 
the  judgment  that  had  been  given  by  the 
church  against  Acacius  and  Mongus,  as  if 
he  and  a  i'ew  Italian  bishops  were  the  whole 
church ;  exhorting  them  to  submit  to  her  sa- 
cred laws ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  letting 
them  know,  that  they  must  either  renounce 
the  communion  of  Peter  Mongus,  or  that  of 
the  apostle  St.  Peter.'  With  these  letters  the 
pope  did  not  choose  to  despatch  legates  into 
the  east,  not  doubting  but  they  would  meet 
with  the  same  treatment  asVitalis  and  Mi- 
senus  had  lately  done,  if  not  worse  ;  and,  be- 
sides, the  emperor,  to  prevent  the  disturbances 
which  he  apprehended  the  pope  would  strive, 
by  his  emissaries,  to  raise  in  Constantinople, 
where  all  things  were  quiet,  had  ordered  the 
avenues  to  that  city,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
to  be  narrowly  guarded,  and  all  persons,  who 
could  not  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  them- 
selves, to  be  arrested,  and  their  papers,  if  any 
should  be  found  upon  them,  to  be  seized,  and 
immediately  conveyed  to  himself,  or  Acacius. 
Of  this  order  intelligence  was  soon  given  by 
the  monks  to  the  pope,  who  thereupon  chose 
an  ancient  clergyman  of  the  Roman  church, 
named  Tutus,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  roads,  as  the  most  proper  person  to  exe- 
cute so  dangerous  a  commission.  Tutus 
readily  accepted  it,  and,  having  every  where 
escaped,  with  great  address,  the  vigilance  of 
the  guards,  he  arrived  safe  and  undiscovered 
at  Constantinople.  But  now,  apprehending 
the  danger  that  would  probably  attend  his 
delivering  to  Acacius  the  letter,  with  which 
he  was  charged,  he  applied  to  the  monks, 
who  in  all  desperate  attempts  were  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  their  party.  And  indeed  they 
acted  as  such,  on  the  present  occasion :  for 
taking  upon  themselves  to  acquaint  the  bi- 
shop of  Constantinople  with  his  condemna- 
tion, they  fastened  the  pope's  letter  to  his  gar- 
ment, while  he  was  either  celebrating,  or  en- 
tering the  church  to  celebrate,  the  sacred  mys- 
teries. This  occasioned,  according  to  Nice- 
phorus,2  a  great  tumult,  in  which  several 
monks  were  killed,  and  several  wounded,  by 
the  friends  of  Acacius.  But  of  this  tumult 
no  notice  is  taken  by  Liberatus,  who  lived 
the  nearest  to  those  times,  and  began  to  write 
about  the  year  460.  Neither  did  Felix,  or 
any  of  his  successors,  ever  reproach  the  bi- 
shop of  Constantinople  with  the  murder  of 
those  monks,  though,  to  blacken  his  charac- 
ter, they  did  not  even  scruple  to  charge  him 
with  crimes  which  he  had  never  committed. 
Baronius  however  has  allotted  a  place  to  the 

«  Cone.  t.  4.  p.  1083—1088.      ».  Niceph.  1.  16.  c.  17. 
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supposed  martyrs  in  the  calender  of  saints ; 
and  their  pretended  relics  are  exposed  in 
several  places,  to  public  worship,  on  the  8th  j 
of  February.'  Acacius  gave  himself  no  trou- 
ble about  the  monks ;  but  being  soon  informed, 
that  the  pope's  letter  had  been  brought  by  Tu- 
tus, he  resolved  to  put  his  constancy  to  the 
same  trial  as  he  had  lately  done  that  of  the 
legates.  He  recollected,  that  they  had  with- 
stood his  threats,  but  yielded  as  soon  as  mo- 
ney was  offered  them ;  and  thence  concluding 
the  offer  of  money  to  be  the  proper  bait  for  the 
Roman  clergy,  he  caused,  in  the  first  place, 
a  considerable  sum  to  be  privately  promised 
to  Tutus,  on  condition  that  he  would  commu- 
nicate with  him.  There  was  no  occasion  for 
any  other  trial ;  the  old  priest  yielded  at  once ; 
agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  communicated 
with  Acacius,  though  he  had  still  fresh  in  his 
memory  the  severe  sentence  against  the  le- 
gates, and  could  not  doubt  but  the  like  sentence 
waited  him.  But  present  advantage  blinds 
and  hardens  men,  generally  speaking,  against 
all  the  terrors  of  a  future  punishment.  The 
fall  of  Tutus,  joined  to  that  of  the  legates, 
mortified  the  friends,  and  afforded  new  mat- 
ter of  triumph  to  the  enemies  of  the  Roman  see. 
The  monks  took  care  to  acquaint  the  pope  im- 
mediately with  it.  They  even  found  means  to 
get  into  their  possession  the  very  letter  which 
Tutus  wrote  to  Acacius,  when  he  agreed  to  his 
proposal.  That  letter  they  conveyed  to  Rome  ; 
and  the  unhappy  clergyman,  upon  his  return, 
was  anathematized  as  a  traitor  to  God,  and 
the  apostolic  see,  and  for  ever  excluded  from 
the  participation  of  the  sacred  mysteries,  that 
is,  of  the  eucharist.2 

The  pope's  letter  having  been  conveyed  to 
Acacius,  in  the  manner  I  have  related,  that 
prelate  expressed  in  perusing  it,  for  he  read 
it  as  soon  as  the  service  was  ended,  more 
surprise  at  the  unprecedented  boldness  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  than  concern  at  the  sentence 
it  contained.  He  knew  that  the  pope  had  no 
sort  of  power  or  authority  over  him ;  and 
therefore  to  show  how  little  he  valued  his 
communion,  or  feared  his  anathemas,  he  in 
his  turn  anathematized  him,  cut  him  off  from 
his  communion,  and  ordered  his  name  to  be 
struck  out  of  the  diptychs.  The  conduct  of 
Acacius  was  approved  not  only  by  the  empe- 
ror, and  the  whole  church  of  Constantinople, 
three  abbots  excepted,  and  some  of  their 
monks,  but  by  almost  all  the  bishops  in  the 
east,  even  by  Andreas  of  Thessalonica,  at 
that  time  the  pope's  vicar  for  east  Illyricum. 
They  all  joined  Acacius,  and  together  with 
him,  separated  themselves  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  pope,  and  of  such  as  communicat- 
ed with  him,  that  is,  of  all  their  brethren  in 
the  west.*     Such  was  the  rise,  and  such  the 


«  Bar.  Martyr.  8  Feb. 

»Concil.t.  4.  p.  1085,  1086.  Liberal,  c.  18.  Theoph. 
p.  114.     Evagr.  1.  3.  c.  18. 

'  Concil.  ibid.  p.  1092.  Facuiid.  in  Mocian.  p.  565.  Li- 
beral, c.  18. 


occasion,  of  the  first  general  schism,  a  schism 
that  continued  for  the  space  of  thirty-five 
years,  between  the  east  and  the  west,  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  Greek  churches.  I 
will  not  take  upon  me  to  justify  Acacius, 
nor  to  examine  here  how  far  he  was  guilty  ; 
but  only  observe,  that  had  he  been  undenia- 
bly guilty  of  every  article  contained  in  the 
charge  brought  against  him,  it  did  not  belong 
to  the  pope,  and  a  few  Italian  bishops,  entire- 
ly at  his  beck  and  devotion,  to  try,  condemn, 
and  depose  the  first  bishop  in  the  east.  This 
could  only  be  lawfully  done  by  a  general 
council ;  and  the  pope's  having  presumed  to 
do  it,  by  his  own  authority,  was  the  chief 
plea  of  the  eastern  bishops  for  separating 
themselves  from  his  communion,  and  joining 
Acacius.  They  did  not  all  approve  of  the 
past  conduct  of  that  prelate ;  and  many  among 
them,  had  an  oecumenical  council  been  called, 
would  have  probably  voted  against  him.  But 
to  acknowledge  him  to  have  been  lawfully 
condemned  and  deposed,  when  condemned 
and  deposed  only  by  the  pope,  and  his  coun- 
cil, had  been  acknowledging  in  the  pope  a 
supreme  and  uncontrolled  authority  over  all 
the  bishops  of  the  earth,  and  subjecting  the 
whole  church  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  one 
man.  It  was  chiefly  on  this  consideration, 
that  they  sided  with  Acacius,  as  appears  from 
the  letters  of  the  popes  themselves,'  who 
therefore  ought  not  to  have  reproached  those 
prelates,  as  they  frequently  did,  with  prefer- 
ing  the  friendship  of  Acacius,  and  the  favor 
of  Zeno,  to  the  communion  of  the  apostolic 
see ;  since  it  was  not  to  gain  the  favor  or 
friendship  of  either,  but  to  defeat  the  most 
bold,  illegal,  and  dangerous  attempt,  that  had 
been  yet  made  by  the  apostolic  see,  that  they 
joined  in  the  present  dispute  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople.  In  short,  matters  were  now, 
by  the  rashness  of  Felix,  brought  to  a  crisis. 
The  eastern  bishops  found  themselves  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  living  subject  to,  or  sepa- 
rated from,  the  Roman  see)  for  Felix  had  ex- 
communicated all,  who,  after  his  sentence, 
should  communicate  with  Acacius);  and  they 
chose  the  latter. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  present  schism,  and  the  evils  attend- 
ing it,  ought,  in  justice,  to  be  charged  to  the 
account  of  the  pope  alone,  notwithstanding  the 
incredible  pains  which  the  Roman  catholic 
writers  have  all  taken  to  clear  him,  and  lay 
the  whole  blame  on  the  Greeks.  For  it  was 
he  who  separated  himself  the  first  from  their 
communion,  and  separated  himself  from  it, 
because  they  would  not  submit  to  a  judgment 
which  he  had  given,  and  they  apprehended  to 
be,  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  inconsistent  with 
their  liberties,  as  well  as  the  known  laws  and 
practice  of  the  church.  As  for  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  papal  supremacy,  founded  on 
the  excommunication  and  deposition  of  the 
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The  pope  deposing  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  no  argument  of  his  supremacy.  Not  looked  upon  as  such  by 
the  popes  themselves.  No  power  exercised  by  them  but  what  they  pretended  to  be  common  to  all  bishops. 
All  the  bishops  in  the  east  renounce  the  communion  of  Rome  ;  [Year  of  Christ,  485.] 


bishop  of  Constantinople,  they  are  quite 
frivolous,  and  scarce  worthy  of  notice,  though 
displayed  with  great  pomp  and  flourish  of 
words  by  Baronius,  and  the  other  Roman 
catholic  writers.  For,  1.  As  Felix  excom- 
municated and  deposed  Acacius,  so  did  Aca- 
cius,  in  his  turn,  excommunicate  and  depose 
Felix.  And  why  should  the  same  sentence 
be  an  argument  of  supremacy  in  the  one,  and 
not  in  the  other'?  2.  The  Greeks  paid  no 
more  regard  to  the  sentence  of  the  pope,  than 
if  it  had  been  issued  by  the  bishop  of  Eugu- 
bium,  of  Rhegium,  or  of  Thanis.(*)  And 
whether  we  may  not  conclude  from  thence, 
more  agreeably  to  reason  and  good  sense,  that 
he  had  no  kind  of  power  over  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  than  from  his  taking  upon 
him  to  exercise  such  a  power,  that  he  really 
had  it,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge;  and  shall 
only  observe,  that  if  he  was  truly  vested  with 
an  absolute  and  uncontrolled  authority  over 
all  the  bishops  of  the  catholic  church,  it  is 
very  surprising,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
bishops  of  the  catholic  church  should  have 
been,  for  the  space  of  near  five  hundred  years, 
utterly  unacquainted  with  a  truth  which  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  for  them  to 
know.  3.  Felix,  it  is  true,  excommunicated 
and  deposed  Acacius  by  the  apostolic  authori- 
ty, that  is,  by  the  authority  of  the  apostolic 
see,  as  the  sticklers  for  the  supremacy  have 
taken  care  to  observe.  But  he  himself  was 
soon  sensible,  that  he  had  gone  too  far ; 
and  therefore,  to  remove  the  just  umbrage 
which  the  Greeks,  whom  he  did  not  expect 
to  find  so  much  upon  their  guard,  had  taken 
at  such  an  extraordinary  attempt,  he  declared, 
in  a  letter  to  Vetranio,  an  eminent  prelate  in 
those  parts,  and  of  no  small  interest  at  court, 
that  it  was  not  by  his  own  authority  he  had 
excommunicated  and  deposed  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  but  by  the  authority  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  excommunicating  and 
deposing  all  who  held,  or  communicated  with 
those  who  held,  the  Eutychian  doctrine;' 
which  was  plainly  disowning  what  he  had 
done,  and  resigning  the  authority  he  had  as- 
sumed, when  he  found,  that  the  Greeks  had 
taken  the  alarm,  and  were  determined  not  to 
acknowledge  it.  Had  he  thought  himself 
vested  with  that  extensive  and  unlimited 
power  which  his  successors  have  claimed,  he 


(*)  The  bishops  of  Eugiibium,  of  Rhenium,  and  of 
Thanis,  are  instanced  by  St.  Jerom  as  the  lowest  and 
the  least  considerable  in  the  church  ;  and  yet  are  said, 
by  the  same  father,  to  be  equal  (by  their  oris^inal  insti- 
tution, and  abstracted  from  tlie  ecclesiastical  canons, 
and  imperial  laws)  to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Constanti- 
nople, and  Alexandria,  all  bishops  being  alike  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles,  who  had  no  superiority  over 
one  another,  and  were  commanded  by  our  Saviour  to 
affect  none.  "Wherever  a  bishop  is,"  says  Jerom, 
"  whether  at  Rome  or  Eugubium,  at  Constantinople  or 
Rhegium,  at  Alexandria  or  Thanis,  he  is  of  the  same 
worth,  and  of  the  same  priesthood.  The  power  of 
wealth  does  not  make  a  bishop  higher,  nor  does  the 
lowness  of  poverty  make  him  lower  :  for  they  are  all 
alike  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  (a) 

(a)  Hier.  ep.  85.,  «  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1092, 1093. 


would  not  have  failed  to  ascertain  it  at  so 
critical  a  juncture.  He  would  have  let  the 
Greeks  know,  as  pope  Eugenius  did  a  thou- 
sand years  after,  that  all  patriarchs,  and  con- 
sequently all  other  bishops,  must  yield  to  his 
will  ;•  and  either  have  told  them,  in  the  words 
of  Innocent  III.  that "  the  confirmation,  trans- 
lation, and  deposition,  of  bishops,  were  re- 
served to  the  Roman  pontiff,  not  so  much  by 
canonical  constitution  as  by  divine  institu- 
tion ;"2  or  informed  them,  upon  their  pleading 
the  liberties  and  independency  of  the  Greek 
church,  that  "  it  was  of  necessity  to  salvation 
for  every  human  creature  to  be  subject  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,"  as  was  afterwards  defined  by 
pope  Boniface  VIII. ^  But  such  doctrines 
were  yet  unknown  to  the  popes  themselves, 
none  of  them  being  yet  arrived  at  such  a 
height  of  arrogance,  or  rather  impiety,  as  to 
damn  all  who  refused  to  submit  to  their  sove- 
reign will.  Felix  therefore,  instead  of  main- 
taining the  authority  which  the  Greeks  appre- 
hended he  had  assumed  ;  or  pretending  to  any 
privilege,  power,  or  jurisdiction,  peculiar  to 
him,  or  his  see;  took  great  pains  to  persuade 
his  brethren  in  the  east,  that  he  had  assumed 
none  but  what  was  common  with  him  to  all 
other  bishops,  all  bishops  being,  as  he  often 
declared,  equally  empowered  to  cut  off  from 
the  communion  of  the  church  such  as  commu- 
nicated, in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  church, 
with  known  and  avowed  heretics."*  The  like 
declaration  was  made,  and  in  a  more  ample 
manner,  by  Gelasius,  the  immediate  successor 
of  Felix,  in  a  kind  of  manifesto  which  he 
wrote  on  this  subject,  and  addressed  to  the 
bishops  of  Dardania,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after. To  what  straits  and  distress  must  the 
popish  writers  be  reduced,  since,  to  support 
the  supremacy,  they  are  forced  to  recur  to 
facts  which  the  popes  themselves  have  de- 
clared to  have  no  kind  of  connection  with  the 
supremacy ! 

And  now  to  resume  the  thread  of  the  his- 
tory, all  communion  and  correspondence  be- 
tween the  east  and  the  west  being  entirely 
broken  off,  the  emperor,  to  maintain  concord 
and  unity  among  the  bishops  in  his  dominions, 
issued  an  order,  commanding  all,  without  dis- 
tinction, to  be  deposed,  as  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace,  who  should  refuse  to  sign  the 
henoticon,  or  to  communicate  with  the  most 
holy  archbishops  of  Constantinople  and  Alex- 
andria. With  this  order  the  far  greater  part 
readily  complied  ;  and  the  few  who  did  not, 
were,  pursuant  to  the  emperor's  order,  deposed, 
driven  from  their  sees,  and  sent  into  exile;  in- 
somuch that  in  the  term  of  a  few  months  there 
was  not  a  single  bishop  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  east,  who  had  not  written  letters  of 
communion  to  Mongus  and  Acacius,  and 
thereby  renounced  the  communion  of  Rome. 


«  Concil.  Flor.  p.  484. 

>  Inn.  III.  in  Gregor.  Decret.  1.  1.  tit.  7.  c.  2. 

"  Extrav.  com.  1.  1.  tit.  8.  c.  I.         ♦  Concil.  ibid. 
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Acacius  dies,  and  Fravitas  is  chosen  in  his  room  ;  [Year  of  Christ,  489.]  His  election  thought  miraculoas. 
Fravitas  writes  to  the  pope  ;  who  is  satisfied  with  his  letter ;  but  requires  the  name  of  Acacius  to  be  struck 
out  of  the  diptychs.  Fravitas  dies  ;  [Year  of  Christ,  490.]  His  supposed  miraculous  election,  a  mere  im- 
posture. 


In  this  state  matters  continued,  nothing] 
worthy  of  notice  happening  either  in  the  east 
or  the  west,  till  the  year  489,  when  Acacius 
died,  and  Flavitas,  or  Fravitas,  was  chosen 
in  his  room.  He  was  a  presbyter  of  the 
church  of  St.  Thecla,  in  Constantinople,  and 
so  renowned  for  what  was  then  called  sanc- 
tity, that  Felix,  though  highly  incensed 
against  Zeno,  could  not  forbear  commending 
that  prince  for  procuring  the  election  of  a  man, 
whose  faith,  he  said,  was  as  orthodox,  as  his 
life  was  spotless.'  His  election  was  thought 
to  have  been  miraculous.  For  the  emperor, 
to  prevent  the  disturbances  which  he  appre- 
hended would  attend  the  election  of  a  new 
bishop  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  caused  a 
blank  paper,  sealed  with  his  own  seal,  to  be 
laid  on  the  altar  of  one  of  the  churches,  and 
with  it  a  writing,  whereby  he  and  the  whole 
church  of  Constantinople  bound  themselves 
to  choose  the  person,  whose  name  should  be 
found  written  on  the  blank  paper.  Both  papers 
being  deposited  on  the  altar,  the  church  was 
shut  up,  and  the  avenues  to  it  carefully 
guarded  night  and  day  by  bands  of  soldiers, 
relieving  one  another,  all  imder  the  immediate 
command  of  Cosmus  the  great  chamberlain; 
for  the  emperor  would  trust  no  other.  A 
rigorous  fast  was  enjoined,  and  strictly  ob- 
served by  the  whole  city,  for  the  space  of 
forty  days  ;  during  which  time,  prayers  were 
daily  put  up  to  the  Almighty,  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  direct  his  people  in  the  choice 
of  their  pastor,  and  signify  his  will  to  them 
by  one  of  his  angels.  When  the  forty  days 
were  expired,  the  paper  was  opened,  with 
great  solemnity,  in  the  presence  of  the  em- 
peror, of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  whole  city; 
and  the  name  of  Fravitas  appearing  on  it, 
written,  as  was  believed,  with  a  heavenly 
hand,  he  was,  with  loud  acclamations,  pro- 
claimed lawful  bishop  of  the  royal  and  holy 
city  of  Constantinople.^  No  one  entertained 
the  least  suspicion  of  any  cheat  or  imposture, 
miracles  being  now  so  frequently  wrought, 
that  men  were  no  more  surprised  at  a  mira- 
culous event,  than  at  any  common  event  or 
occurrence  of  life,  nor  more  inclined  to  ques- 
tion the  one  than  the  other. 

Fravitus  answered,  in  appearance,  the  good 
opinion  which  all  at  Rome  entertained  of  the 
purity  of  his  faith.  For  he  was  no  sooner 
ordained,  than  he  wrote  a  flattering  letter  to 
the  pope,  begging  his  communion,  and  own- 
ing SL  Peter  to  be  the  first  of  the  apostles, 
to  be  the  foundation  stone  of  the  true  faith, 
and  the  pope  to  hold  the  faith  which  was  held, 
taught,  and  preached,  by  that  apostle.  With 
this  letter,  and  one  from  the  emperor,  recom- 
mending him  to  the  pope  in  terms  of  the 
greatest  esteem  and  afTection,  Fravitas  de- 
spatched to  Rome  some  ecclesiastics,  and  se- 
veral monks  in  their  retinue,  who  had  distin- 


guished themselves  by  their  attachment  to  the 
Roman  see,  and  the  doctrine  of  Chalcedon. 
On  their  arrival  at  Rome,  they  were  received 
by  that  church  with  the  greatest  demonstra- 
tions of  joy;  Felix  was  fully  satisfied  with 
the  letters  they  brought ;  and  nothing  now 
seemed  to  remain,  that  could  obstruct  an  en- 
tire reconciliation  between  the  two  churches. 
But  while  the  pope  was  upon  the  point  of 
concluding  it,  by  admitting  Fravitas  to  his 
communion,  he  unluckily  bethought  himself  to 
ask  the  deputies,  whether  the  new  bishop  had 
yet  erased,  or  had  engaged  to  erase,  the  name 
of  Acacius  out  of  the  diptychs.  This  demand 
surprised  the  deputies ;  for,  to  require  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  to  strike  the  name 
of  his  predecessor  out  of  the  diptychs,  was 
requiring  him  to  own,  that  he  had  been  law- 
fully deposed,  which,  they  knew,  the  eastern 
bishops  would  never  allow.  The  only  an- 
swer, therefore  they  returned  to  the  pope  was, 
that  they  had  no  instructions  concerning  that 
point ;  and  indeed  Fravitas  had  given  them 
none  :  Felix  strove  to  convince  them  of  the 
reasonableness  of  his  demand ;  but  finding 
they  industriously  avoided  either  approving 
or  disapproving  it,  he  dismissed  them,  with- 
out admitting  the  new  bishop  to  his  commu- 
nion ;  and  immediately  wrote  both  to  liim  and 
the  emperor,  acquainting  them  with  the  mo- 
tives that  induced  him  to  insist  on  the  name 
of  Acacius  being  put  out  of  the  roll  of  lawful 
bishops,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to 
the  proposed  and  wished  for  union  between 
the  two  sees.' 

These  letters  Felix  delivered  to  the  depu- 
ties, who  immediately  set  out  with  them  for 
Constantinople.  But  before  they  reached  that 
city,  Fravitas  died ;  and,  at  his  death,  it  ap- 
peared that  neither  was  his  life  so  spotless, 
nor  his  faith  so  pure  and  orthodox,  as  the  pope 
had  believed,  and  indeed  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  nay,  even  those  who  had  most  ex- 
tolled his  sanctity,',were  soon  convinced,  and, 
to  their  great  mortification,  forced  to  own, 
that  he  was  an  arrant  hypocrite,  that  his  ho- 
liness was  all  counterfeit,  and,  what  gave  no 
small  concern  to  the  emperor,  and  the  whole 
city,  that  the  supposed  miracle,  which  they 
had  all  believed,  was  a  mere  imposture.  For 
his  death  was  no  sooner  known,  than  some 
usurers  began  to  sue  his  heirs  for  very  con- 
siderable sums.  The  cause  was  brought  be- 
fore the  emperor,  who,  finding  such  exorbi- 
tant sums  had  been  all  borrowed  by  Fravitas 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  began  to  sus- 
pect some  simoniacal  practice.  To  discover 
the  truth,  therefore,  he  ordered  the  heirs  of 
the  deceased  bishop  to  be  put  to  the  rack ; 
when  they  owned,  that  the  money  was  bor- 
rowed to  bribe- the  great  chamberlain,  who, 
as  soon  as  he  received  it,  opened  the  paper, 
wrote  on  it  the  name  of  Fravitas,  and  then 


•  Liberat.  c.  18.   Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1086.  Niceph.  chron. 
»Niceph.  1.  16.  c.  18. 
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Euphemius  chosen  in  the  room  of  Fra  vitas.  He  writes  to  the  pope  ;  who  insists  on  his  erasing  the  name  of 
Acacius.  Mongus  dies,  and  Athanasius  is  chosen  in  his  room.  Three  ditferent  parties  in  the  church.  Zeno 
dies,  and  Anastasius  is  chosen  to  succeed  him.— [Year  of  Christ,  491.]  Anastasius  promises  to  take  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  for  the  rules  of  his  faith. 


sealed  it  again  with  the  imperial  seal.' 
Hereupon  the  emperor,  provoked  beyond  ex- 
pression, in  finding  he  had  been  thus  imposed 
upon,  caused  the  chamberlain  to  be  immedi- 
ately executed,  and  the  creditors  of  Fravitas 
to  be  paid  out  of  his  confiscated  estate.^  Had 
this  impostor  lived  long  enough  to  repay  the 
borrowed  sums,  and  not  died,  as  he  did,  three 
or  four  months  after  his  election,  what  a  glo- 
rious figure  would  so  remarkable  a  miracle 
have  made  in  his  legend  !  For  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  his  spotless  life,  his  miraculous 
election,  and  his  flattering  letter  to  the  pope, 
would  have  procured  him  a  place  in  the 
calendar  of  saints,  and  a  suitable  legend. 

Fravitas  was  succeeded  by  Euphemius,  a 
man  of  an  unblemished  character,  of  eminent 
piety,  great  learning,  and  a  most  zealous  de- 
fender of  the  catholic  faith.^  The  sincere 
desire  he  had  of  seeing  concord  and  unity 
reign  in  the  church,  prompted  him,  as  soon  as 
he  was  ordained,  to  replace,  in  the  diptychs, 
the  name  of  Felix,  which  had  been  struck  out 
by  Acacius ;  to  transmit  to  Rome  a  confession 
of  his  faith,  and  to  beg  the  pope,  as  he  ten- 
dered the  welfare  of  the  catholic  church,  to 
admit  him  to  his  communion,  and  by  that 
means  put  an  end  to  so  dangerous  a  schism. 
Felix  received  his  letter,  owned  his  faith  to 
be  truly  orthodox;  but  peremptorily  refused 
to  communicate  with  him,  or  his  church,  so 
long  as  the  names  of  Acacius,  whom  he  had 
deposed,  and  Fravitas,  whom  he  had  not  ac- 
knowledged, were  kept  in  the  diptychs.  The 
name  of  the  former,  Euphemius  could  not 
erase,  without  allowing  him  to  have  been 
lawfully  deposed  ;  nor  that  of  the  latter,  with- 
out owning  him  to  have  been  no  lawful  bi- 
shop, because  he  had  not  been  yet  acknow- 
ledged as  such  by  the  pope.  The  good  prelate 
therefore,  aware  of  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences that  might  be  drawn  from  his  grant- 
ing either,  and  not  thinking  the  communion 
of  Rome  worth  purchasing  at  so  dear  a  rate, 
forbore,  so  long  as  Felix  lived,  all  farther 
attempts  towards  a  reconciliation  between  the 
two  sees.* 

In  the  mean  time  died  Petrus  Mongus  of 
Alexandria,  and  in  his  room  was  chosen 
Athanasius,  presbyter  of  that  church,  and  a 
most  zealous  stickler  for  the  doctrine  of  Eu- 
tyches.  Euphemius  therefore  separated  him- 
self from  his  communion,  and  likewise  from 
the  communion  of  Palladius,  who  had  been 
lately  chosen  bishop  of  Antioch,  and,  at  his 
installation,  had  publicly  anathematized  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.5  Thus  was  the  whole 
church  divided  into  three  different  parties  or 
factions.    The  Egyptians,  with  their  patri- 


»  Niceph.  1.  16.  c.  18.  a  Idem  ibid. 

sEvagr.  1.  3.  c.  23.  Niceph.  chron.  Theophan.  p.  115. 
*  Liberat.  c.  18.  Evagr.  1.  3.  c.  23.  Theoph.  p.  16.  Con- 
cil.  t.  4.  p.  1154. 
» Liberat.«c.  18.  Evagr.  1.  3.  c.  23. 


arch,  formed  one;  the  bishops  of  Pontus, 
Asia,  and  Thrace,  under  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, another ;  and  the  western  bishops, 
with  the  pope  at  their  head,  a  third.  The 
Egyptians  professed  the  Eutychian  doctrine, 
anathematized  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  the 
definitions  of  that  council,  and  all  who  re- 
ceived them.  The  other  bishops  in  the  east, 
except  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  some 
orientals,  who  sided  with  the  Egyptians,  re- 
ceived the  henoticon,  and  many  among  them, 
in  which  number  was  Euphemius  himself, 
the  decree  of  Chalcedon,  establishing  two 
natures  in  Christ.  The  bishop  of  Rome 
therefore,  and  his  brethren  in  the  west,  en- 
tirely agreed,  in  point  of  doctrine  and  faith, 
with  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  and  those 
of  his  party  ;  and  the  only  subject  of  the  quar- 
rel between  them  was,  whether  the  name  of 
Acacius  (for  that  of  Fravitas  was  soon  dropped  ) 
should  be  kept  in,  or  struck  out  of  the  dip- 
tychs. Euphemius  could  not  strike  it  out, 
without  disobliging  the  emperor,  and  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  catholic  bishops ;  and  his 
disobliging  them  would  have  occasioned  a 
schism  or  division  among  the  catholics  them- 
selves, more  prejudicial,  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  their  cause,  than  a  rupture 
with  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pope 
was  inflexible,  and  peremptorily  required  the 
name  of  Acacius  to  be  erased  before  he  would 
communicate  with  the  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, or  any  of  hi'?  party,  let  the  consequences 
be  what  they  would.  Perhaps  he  was  not 
sufliciently  apprized  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  east;  but  if  he  was  not,  Euphemius  was; 
and  therefore  apprehending  greater  evils  from 
his  communicating  with  Rome,  upon  the 
pope's  terms,  than  could  possibly  arise  from 
his  continuing  out  of  that  communion,  he  re- 
mained satisfied  with  having  done  what,  in 
common  charity,  he  thought  himself  bound  to 
do,  in  order  to  gain  it. 

In  the  height  of  these  disturbances  and  di- 
visions died  the  emperor  Zeno,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  491 ;  and  on  the  11th  of  the 
same  month  Anastasius  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed him,  chiefly  by  the  interest  of  Ariadne, 
the  deceased  emperor's  widow,  whom  he  had 
promised  to  marry,  and  married  accordingly, 
the  very  day  after  his  accession.  Euphemius, 
suspected  his  orthodoxy,  and,  with  a  great 
deal  of  reason,  opposed  his  promotion,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power;  nor  could  he  be  prevailed 
upon  by  the  empress,  and  the  senate,  to  ap- 
prove of  their  choice,  till  Anastasius  delivered 
to  him  a  confession  of  faith,  under  his  hand, 
entirely  orthodox,  and  besides,  promised  upon 
oath,  to  take  the  council  of  Chalcedon  for  the 
rule  of  his  belief.'  The  patriarch  had  the 
populace  on  his  side,  by  whom  he  was  greatly 
beloved,  and  revered  :  Longinus,  the  late  em- 


»  Evagr.  1.  3.  t.  29.  Theodor.  Lcct.  p.  558. 
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peror's  brother,  claimed  the  crown  as  his 
right ;  and  Anastasius  had  not  yet  even  at- 
tained to  the  rank  of  a  senator,  but  was  only 
one  of  the  great  chamberlain's  officers.  It 
was  not  therefore,  in  these  circumstances, 
thought  advisable  to  disoblige  so  popular  a 
man,  by  reminding  him  of  his  duty,  and  let- 
ting him  know,  that  state  affairs  were  foreign 
to  his  ministry,  that  he  was  to  receive  and 
obey  the  person  whom  the  senate  chose,  and 
not  take  upon  him  to  direct  them  whom  they 
should  choose,  or  whom  they  should  not. 
Had  Euphemius  been  bishop  of  Rome,  his 
refusing  to  consent  to  the  election  of  the  per- 
son, whom  the  senate  had  agreed  to  raise  to 
the  empire,  till  he  had  examined  his  faith, 
and  found  it  orthodox,  would  have  supplied 
Baronius  and  Bellarmine  with  ample  matter 
for  descants  on  the  temporal  power  of  the 
popes ;  I  mean  the  power  of  setting  up  kings, 
and  pulling  them  down  at  their  pleasure, 
which  the  popes  have,  in  the  latter  times, 
most  boldly  asserted.  But  of  such  a  power 
in  them  not  the  least  footstep  has  yet  appear- 
ed, though  occasions  have  not  been  wanting, 
on  which  it  seasonably  might,  and  even  ought 
to  have  been  exerted,  for  the  good  of  the 
church,  and  the  catholic  cause. 

Anastasius  was  himself  strongly  inclined 
to  the  doctrine  of  Eutyches  ;  but  nevertheless 
began  his  reign  with  granting  liberty  of  con- 
science to  all  his  subjects  ;  it  being  unworthy 
of  a  Christian  emperor,  as  he  declared  in  his 
edict  for  toleration,  to  trouble  or  persecute  any 
who,  together  with  him,  adored  Christ.  Thus 
he  hoped  to  put  an  end  to  all  disputes,  and 
see  peace  restored,  in  his  days,  to  the  church 
and  the  state.'  But  the  bishops,  who  received 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  refusing  to  com- 
municate with  their  brethren,  who  did  not, 
and  such  as  did  not,  with  those  who  did,  the 
emperor  found*  himself  obliged  to  forbid  all 
bishops,  on  pain  of  deposition  and  exile,  to 
declare  for  or  against  that  council.  Thus  both 
parties  were  silenced  ;  but  yet  they  would  not 
communicate  with  one  another,  nor  would  the 
pope  communicate  with  either;  so  that  they 
were  still  enemies  to  each  other  in  their  hearts, 
though  restrained  from  open  hostilities,  by  the 
fear  of  losing  their  sees. 

Felix  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  death 
of  Zeno,  and  the  promotion  of  Anastasius, 
than  he  wrote  to  the  new  emperor,  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  accession  to  the  crown ; 
for  he  did  not  doubt,  as  he  expressed  himself 
in  his  letter,  but  the  authority  of  so  religious 
a  prince  would  prove  as  advantageous  to  the 
church,  and  the  true  faith,  as  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor had  been  prejudicial  to  both.^  Of 
this  letter  the  emperor  took  no  notice.  But 
Felix  did  not  live  long  enough  to  know  what 
reception  it  met  with.  lie  died  in  the  latter 
end  of  this,  or  the  very  beginning  of  the  fol- 


Idem  ibid.  c.  31. 


»  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1268. 


lowing  year,  492,  having  governed  the  Ro- 
man church  nine  years,  wanting  some  days.' 
He  may  be  said  to  have  exceeded  in  pride, 
arrogance,  and  presumption,  all  who  went 
before  him  ;  at  least  he  attempted  what  none 
of  them  had  dared  to  attempt,  not  Leo  him- 
self, who,  in  the  quarrel  between  him  and 
Anatolius,  one  of  the  predecessors  of  Acacius, 
only  threatened  to  separate  himself  from  the 
communion  of  that  prelate ;  which  was  in- 
deed all  the  canons  of  the  church  allowed  him 
to  do.  But  Felix,  more  bold  and  enterprising, 
carried  his  resentment  and  revenge  to  the 
height  we  have  seen,  in  open  defiance  of  the 
ecclesiastic,  as  well  as  the  imperial  laws,  i 
say,  his  "resentment  and  revenge;"  for  it 
was  not  out  of  any  zeal  for  the  faith,  or  the 
church,  that  he  took  upon  him  to  excommu- 
nicate and  depose  the  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, but  merely  to  be  revenged  on  him,  as 
the  Greeks  well  observed,  for  the  contempt 
he  had  betrayed,  on  several  occasions,  for  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  his  see.^  Had  he  had 
any  real  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  church, 
nothing  would  have  tempted  him  to  take  such 
an  unwarrantable  and  unprecedented  step; 
for  he  could  not  but  foresee  the  dreadful  evils 
that  would  inevitably  attend  it.  He  foresaw 
them ;  but,  apprehending  the  dignity  of  his 
see  to  be  at  stake,  and  the  want  of  that  de- 
ference and  respect,  which  he  claimed  as  due 
to  St.  Peter,  that  is,  to  himself,  to  be  a  greater 
evil  than  anything  that  could  befal  the  church, 
he  pursued  his  revenge,  at  all  events,  and 
thereby  gave  rise  to  the  present  long  and  dan- 
gerous schism.  Such  a  conduct,  we  may  be 
sure,  entitled  him  to  a  place  among  the  saints; 
and  he  is  now  accordingly  worshipped  as  a 
saint,  having  deserved  well  of  the  apostolic 
see,  how  ill  soever  he  may  have  deserved  of 
the  church. 

Besides  the  letters  of  Felix,  which  I  have 
already  taken  notice  of,  there  is  one  from  that 
pope,  dated  the  15th  of  March,  488,  concern- 
ing those,  who,  during  the  Vandalic  persecu- 
tion in  Africa,  had  suffered  themselves  to  be 
baptized,  or  rebaptized,  by  the  Arians.  From 
the  regulations  contained  in  that  letter,  the 
reader  may  judge  of  the  unreasonable,  not  to 
say  antichristian  rigor  of  the  church  discipline 
in  those  times.  For  the  pope  there  requires 
the  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  who 
had  consented  to  be  rebaptized,  though  forced 
by  the  violence  of  torments,  to  do  public  pen- 
ance so  long  as  they  lived  ;  reduces  them  to 
lay-communion,(*)  and  that  to  be  adminis- 

1  Marcell.  chron.  Vide  Bolland.  25.  Feb.  p.  508.  et 
Apr.  t.  1.  p.  34. 

"Concil.  ibid.  p.  1198. 

(*)  There  are  three  different  opinions  concerning 
the  meaning  of  that  word.  I-ay-coniinunion  was,  ac- 
cording to  some,  communicating  among  the  laymen 
after  the  clergy,  and  without  the  rails  of  the  chancel. 
But  lay-communion  was  administered  to  degraded 
clergymen  in  private  houses,  and  on  their  death-beds, 
where  there  could  be  no  room  for  such  Bj  distinction  ; 
and  consequently  lay-communion  must  import  some- 
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tered  only  at  the  point  of  death ;  and  excludes 
them  forever  from  the  prayers  and  assemblies 

thing  besides  that  distinction.  Others  therefore  are 
of  opinion  that  to  reduce  a  clergyman  to  lay-com- 
munion, was  divesting  liini  of  all  the  power  which  he 
had  received  by  his  ordination,  and  reducing  him  to 
the  state  and  condition  of  a  layman.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  opinion  of  all  the  ancient  councils  and 
fathers  ;  for  they  all  speak  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who 
were  only  admitted  to  lay-communion,  as  mere  lay- 
men, and'as  incapable  of  performing  any  episcopal  or 
sacerdotal  functions,  as  if  they  had  never  been  ordain- 
ed. The  greater  part  of  the  Roman  catholic  divines 
allow  (and  this  is  the  third  opinion)  lay-communion 
to  import  degradation  ;  but  then  by  degradation  they 
mean  no  more  than  the  suspending  of  a  bishop  or  a 
priest  from  the  functions  of  his  ministery.  For  though 
the  church  may,  according  to  them,  grant  or  deny  the 
episcopal  or  sacerdotal  power  to  whom  she  pleases, 
yet  she  can  never  revoke  it,  when  once  granted.  Thus, 
should  a  bishop  or  a  priest  be  guilty  of  the  most  enor- 
mous crimes  ;  should  he  for  his  wickedness  be  de- 
graded, anathematized,  and  even  cast  out  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  faithful ;  nay,  should  he  abjure  Christ, 
and  the  Christian  religion,  and  embrace  the  Jewish, 
Mohamedan,  or  pagan  superstition  ;  he  would,  in 
spite  of  the  church,  and  all  her  anathemas,  still  retain 
the  power  she  has  given  him,  still  continue  to  be  a 
Christian  bishop  or  priest,  though  no  more  a  Christian; 
and  might  even  ordain,  confirm,  absolve,  consecrate, 
and  perform  all  the  other  functions  of  the  episcopal  or 
sacerdotal  office,  as  effectually  as  the  pope  himself. 
This  doctrine,  however  repugnant  to  common  sense, 
and  the  practice  of  the  catholic  church  in  all  ages 
preceding  the  councils  of  Florence  and  Trent,  neces- 
sarily follows  the  definitions  of  those  two  councils 
concerning  the  indelible  character,  which  was  by  them 
thought  a  matter  of  such  consequence  as  to  be  made 
an  article  of  faith,  (a)  By  this  "character"  is  meant  a 
real  quality,  sign,  mark,  or  seal,  produced,  and  im- 
printed in  the  soul  of  a  bishop  or  priest  at  his  ordina- 
tion, which  can  by  no  power  upon  earth  be  ever  efiaced, 
and  is  inseparably  connected  with  all  episcopal  or 
priestly  authority.  But  that  the  ancients  were  all 
utter  strangers  to  such  a  character,  has  been,  I  may 
say,  demonstrated  by  several  protestant  writers; (6) 
and  therefore  I  shall  only  observe  here,  that  the 
present  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  concerning 
her  "  indelible  character,"  is  evidently  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  most  revered  council  that  was 
ever  held  in  the  church,  that  of  Nice  :  for  by  that 
council  it  was  decreed,  that  such  bishops  or  presbyters, 
as  had  been  ordained  by  a  degraded  bishop,  Meletius 
of  Lycopolis,  in  Egypt,  should  not  be  admitted  to  serve 
the  church  either' as  bishops  or  presbyters,  till  they 
had  been  re-ordained,  (c)  And  was  not  this  plainly 
declaring  orders  conferred  by  a  degraded  bishop  to  be 
void  and  null,  and  consequently  such  a  bishop  to  be 
absolutely  divested  of  all  episcopal  power  and  author- 
ty'i  In  compliance  with  this  decree,  and  the  direc- 
tions of  the  council  in  their  synodical  letter  to  the 
church  of  Alexandria,  Theodore,  bishop  of  Oxyrinchus, 
re-ordained  all  the  Meletian  presbyters,  who  returned 
to  the  church,  without  any  kind  of  regard  to  their  for- 
mer pretended  ordination,  (d)  Neither  he  therefore, 
nor  they,  knew  anything  of  an  "indelible  character 
inseparably  connected  with  all  episcopal  power  and 
authority  ;"  but  believe  those,  wliom  the  church  had 
deposed  for  their  misdemeanors,  to  be  absolutely  di- 
vested of  all  the  power  and  authority  they  had  before. 
And  indeed,  that  a  man  should  be  deposed  from  his  of- 
fice, and  yet  retain  all  the  power  belonging  to  his  office, 
is  so  repugnant  to  reason  and  common  sense,  that  it 
is  surprising  the  church  of  Rome  should  ever  have 
adopted  such  a  notion. 

However,  the  ancients  acknowledged,  it  must  be 
owned,  some  kind  of  distinction  between  a  deposed 
ecclesiastic,  and  a  mere  layman  :  but  that  distinction 
they  did  not  place  in  any  spiritual  "  mark"  or  "charac- 

(n)  Concil.  Flor.  in  Instruct.  Armen.et  Trident.  Sess. 
7.  Can.  9. 

(i)  See  Chemnit.  Exam.  Concil.  Trid.  part.  2.  p.  25. 
Rivet.  Cath.  Orthodox.  Bellarmin.  Enervat.  t.  3.  c.  5. 
Perkins  Demonstrat.  Problemat.p.  130.  Alting.  Theo- 
log.  Elenctica,  p.  594.  Calvin.  Antidot.  Concil.  Tri- 
dent. Sess.  7.  Can.  9,  &c. 

(c)  Epist.  Synod,  apud  Socrat.  1. 1.  c.  9.  ic  Theodor. 
1.  1.  c.  9. 

(d)  Vide  Vales.  Not.  in.  Socrat.  1.  1.  c.  9. 
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of  the  faithful.  As  for  the  other  ecclesiastics, 
and  the  monks,  virgins  and  laymen,  if  they 
submitted,  of  their  own  accord,  to  be  rebap- 
tized,  they  are  to  atone  for  their  crime  by  a 
twelve  years  public  penance ;  but  only  by  a 
three  years  penance,  if  they  yielded  by  dint 
of  torments ;  and  to  a  three  years  penance 
the  pope  subjects  those  too,  who  had  been 
rebaptized,  not  only  against  their  will,  but 
even  without  their  knowledge;  for  it  was 
customary  with  the  Arians  to  rebaptize  the 
catholics  before  they  were  aware,  and  often 

ter"  in  the  soul  of  the  one,  and.  not  of  the  other  ;  nor 
in  any  power  which  the  one  liad,  and  the  other  had 
not ;  but  in  this  alone,  that  the  ecclesiastic  had  been 
once,  by  the  outward  form  of  ordination,  or  imposition 
of  hands,  destined  to  the  sacred  ministry  ;  and  there- 
fore was  qualified  to  officiate  again  without  a  new  or- 
dination, should  the  church  think  fit  to  recall  him  to 
his  office.  But  this  qualification  the  layman  wanted, 
who  had  never  been  commissioned  by  the  church  to 
exercise  any  spiritual  office  or  function.  Ordination, 
though  a  transient  act,  qualifies  a  man,  so  long  as  he 
lives,  to  perform  all  sarcerdotal  or  episcopal  functions, 
and  therefore  needs  never  be  repeated.  But  a  man 
may  be  qualified  for  an  office,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  no  more  of  the  power  belonging  to  that  office, 
than  if  he  were  not  qualified  for  it.  The  distinction 
which  the  ancients  acknowledged  between  a  deposed 
clergyman,  and  a  mere  layman,  cannot  be  better  illus- 
trated and  explained,  than  by  that  which  they  allowed 
between  an  apostate  Christian,  and  a  mere  Jew  or 
pagan.  An  apostate  from  the  Christian  religion  to  the 
Jewish  or  pagan  superstition  cannot  be  called,  properly 
speaking,  a  Christian,  is  not  a  member  of  the  Christian 
church,  nor  has  he  any  right  to  the  common  privileges 
of  a  Christian,  so  long  as  he  continues  in  his  apostacy. 
But  still,  in  virtue  of  his  baptism,  he  is  qualified,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients,  to  be  admitted 
to  the  communion  of  the  church,  after  the  greatest 
apostacy,  without  a  new  baptism  ;  and  this  qualifica- 
tion a  mere  Jew  or  pagan  has  not.  In  like  manner  a 
deposed  priest  or  bishop  cannot  be  called,  in  propriety 
of  speaking,  a  priest  or  bishop  ;  does  not  belong  to  the 
ecclesiastical  liierarchy,  nor  lias  he  the  power  and 
authority  of  his  former  office  more  than  a  layman. 
But  nevertheless,  he  is  qiialified,  in  virtue  of  his  past 
ordination,  to  perf^orm  all  the  functions  of  the  ministry, 
when  it  shall  please  the  church  to  restore  him  to  his 
rank  and  dignity.  That  qualification  a  layman  wants, 
who  has  never  been  ordained  ;  and  in  that  alone  does 
the  difference  consist  between  him  and  a  degraded 
clergyman. 

To  conclude,  if  it  is  heresy,  as  has  been  defined  by 
the  church  of  Rome,  to  say,  that  "a  clergyman  may 
cease  to  be  a  clergyman,  and  become  again  a  lay- 
man ;"  that  "  a  man  who  is  a  priest  or  a  bishop  to- 
day, may  be  a  layman  to-morrow  ;"  all  the  ancient 
councils  were  guilty  of  heresy.  For  by  them  a  de- 
graded clergyman  is  said  to  be  "  turned  out  of  office;  (a) 
to  be  totally  deposed; (6)  to  fall  totally  from  his  or- 
der ;(c)  to  be  unordained  [deordinatur];  (d)  to  be  re- 
moved out  of  the  order  of  the  clergy  ;(e)  to  cease  to 
be  of  the  number  of  the  clergy  ;"(/)  The  last  is  the 
expression  of  the  council  of  Nice  ;  and  to  the  cham- 
pions of  the  "indelible  character"  I  leave  the  task  of 
reconciling  a  man's  "ceasinff  to  be  of  the  number  of 
the  clergy/'  and  his  being  still  a  clergyman. 

As  to  JBellarmine's  opinion,  understanding  by  lay- 
communion,  communion  in  one  kind  only,  (^)  it  is 
scarce  worthy  of  notice  ;  nothing  being  more  certain 
than  that  clergymen  were,  by  the  censures  of  the 
church,  reduced  to  lay-communion,  when  the  laity 
communicated  in  both  kinds  :  that  is  owned  by  almost 
all  the  other  Roman  catholic  writers,  who  indeed  seem 
to  have  been  quite  ashamed  of  Bellarmine's  igno- 
rance. (A) 

(«)  Concil.  Carthag.  4.  Can.  48. 

(ft)  Concil.  Antioch.  Can.  5. 

(c)  Concil.  Ephes.  Can.  6. 

(d)  Apud  Crab.  Concil.  t.  1.  p.  318. 

(e)  Concil.  Arelat.  1.  Can.  13. 
(/)  Concil.  Nicsn.  Can.  2. 

(g)  Bellar.  de  Eucharist.  1.  4.  c.  24. 

(A)  Vide  Cardinal.  Bona  de  Beb.  Liturg.  1.  3.  c.  19. 
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[Felix  II. 


Gelasius  chosen  in  the  room  of  Felix.     He  writes  to  the  emperor,  but  not  to  Euphemius.     Euphemius  writes  to 
him,  begging  his  communion.     The  pope  insists  on  his  erasing  the  name  of  Acacius. 


while  they  were  asleep :  and  what  crime  had 
those  to  expiate,  who  had  been  thus  baptized  ] 
The  pope  concludes  this  remarkable  letter 
with  declaring  those  incapable  of  being  ever 
admitted  to  the  clerical  order,  who  have  been 
baptized,  or  rebaptized  by  heretics,  whether 


that  has  been  done  with  their  consent  and 
knowledge,  or  without  either.' 

Some  style  this  pope  Felix  III.  but  I  have 
shown  elsewhere^  the  election  of  Felix,  whom 
they  call  the  second  of  that  nam^,  to  have 
been  null. 


GELASIUS,  FORTY-EIGHTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Anastasius.] 


In  the  room  of  Felix  was  chosen,  after  a 
vacancy  of  five  days  only,  Gelasius,  the  son 
of  one  Valerius,  by  birth  an  African,  accord- 
ing to  some,  and  a  Roman,  according  to 
others.  Perhaps  he  was  a  native  of  Africa, 
but  bom  a  Roman,  (for  so  he  styles  himself,') 
in  the  sense  St.  Paul  was  a  Roman,  though 
born  in  Tarsus.  He  was  no  sooner  installed, 
than  he  wrote  a  most  respectful  letter  to 
Anastasius,  to  acquaint  him  with  his  promo- 
tion, and  recommend  to  his  protection  the 
catholic  church,  and  the  faith  of  Chalcedon.^ 
To  this  letter  the  emperor  returned  no  answer  : 
but  Euphemius,  to  whom  the  new  pope  had 
not  condescended  to  notify  his  election,  as 
was  customary,  wrote  to  him  the  first  a  letter 
filled  with  the  most  tender  expressions  of 
affection  and  friendship,  entreating  him  to 
pity  the  unhappy  and  distracted  state  of  the 
church,  by  contributing,  so  far  as  in  him  lay, 
towards  uniting  in  one  communion  those  who 
were  sincerely  united  in  one  faith.  But  at 
the  same  time  he  lets  him  know,  that  he  must 
not  think  of  having  the  name  of  Acacius 
struck  out  of  the  diptychs.^  Either  Gelasius 
did  not  answer  this  letter,  or  f]uphemius,  im- 
patient to  see  the  evils  redressed  that  afflicted 
the  church,  wrote  a  second  letter  before  the 
pope  could  answer  his  first,  (for  we  know  of 
no  answer  to  the  first).  In  the  second  letter 
Euphemius  complains,  but  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  of  the  pope,  for  not  having  acquainted 
him,  according  to  the  custom  that  obtained  in 
the  catholic  church,  with  his  promotion  to  the 
episcopal  dignity ;  expresses  a  most  earnest 
desire  of  seeing  a  perfect  harmony  re-estab- 
lished between  the  two  sees  ;  but  assures  his 
colleague  in  Christ,  and  begs  he  may  be  be- 
lieved, that  the  people  of  Constantinople  will 
never  suffer  the  name  of  Acacius  to  be  put 
out  of  the  roll  of  their  bishops.  He  adds, 
that  Acacius  had  never  been  guilty  of  any 
heresy ;  that  his  faith  had  never  been  so  much 
as  suspected  ;  that  he  had  indeed  communi- 
cated with  Mongus,  but  not  till  Mongus 
had  publicly  abjured  the  errors  with  which 
he  was  charged  ;  that  Acacius  had  been  tried, 
condemned,  and  deposed,  without  the  concur- 
rence, nay,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  his 


'  Gelas.  Ep.  8.  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1182.  >  Conci!  t.  4.  p.  107.V-1077. 

'  Concil.  ibid.  p.  1168.  •■■  Concil.  ibid.  p.  IICI.  '  ConcJJ.  Ibid  p  1159—1161. 


colleagues  in  the  east,  and  consequently  in 
defiance  of  the  known  laws  and  practice  of 
the  church.  However,  if  the  pope  still  in- 
sisted on  his  name  being  erased  out  of  the 
sacred  register,  he  advises  him  to  write  to  the 
people  of  Constantinople,  or  to  send  legates 
into  the  east,  capable  of  disposing  them  to 
consent  to  his  request.  He  closes  his  letter 
with  conjuring  the  pope  to  take  the  will  of 
God  alone  for  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  without 
suffering  himself  to  be  swayed,  in  an  affair 
of  such  infinite  consequence,  by  any  engage- 
ments he  may  apprehend  his  see  to  be  under.^ 
This  letter  the  pope  answered  in  a  most 
arrogant,  imperious,  and  peremptory  style, 
declaring,  that  so  long  as  the  name  of  Acacius 
was  suffered  to  remain  in  the  diptychs,  he 
would,  upon  no  consideration  whatever,  be 
reconciled  to  the  church  of  Constantinople. 
He  allows  Acacius  to  have  been  no  heretic ; 
but  nevertheless  pretends,  that  he  had  forfeit- 
ed his  dignity  by  communicating  with  here- 
tics ;  and  lays  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that 
an  excommunicated  person  infects  such  as 
communicate  with  him,  and  that  such  as  com- 
municate with  him  infect  all  who  communi- 
cate with  them.  Upon  this  principle  he  per- 
emptorily refuses  to  communicate  with  Eu- 
phemius, so  long  as  he  kept  the  name  of 
Acacius  in  the  diptychs,  and  thereby  commu- 
nicated with  one  who  had  excommunicated 
himself  by  communicating  with  an  excommu- 
nicated person,  meaning  Mongus.  He  there- 
fore tells  Euphemius,  that  he  must  not  look 
upon  the  letter  he  writes  to  him  as  a  mark  of 
communion,  since  he  writes  to  him  only  as  to  a 
stranger,  being  absolutely  determined  to  have 
no  communion  with  those,  who  preferred  the 
communion  of  heretics  to  that  of  St.  Peter. 
As  to  his  writing  to  the  people  of  Constanti- 
nople, or  sending  legates  into  the  east,  he 
excuses  himself  from  doing  either,  since  it 
could  not  be  expected,  that  those,  who  would 
not  liearken  to  the  voice  of  their  own  pastor, 
should  obey  the  voice  of  a  stranger. "•  This 
letter  gave  great  concern  to  Euphemius.  He 
had  flattered  himself,  that  the  new  pope  might 
be  more  peaceably  inclined  than  his  prede- 
cessor, and  that,  as  Acacius  had  not  been  ex- 


»  See  p.  68. 

<  Concil  ibid.  p.  1162. 
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Euphemius  refuses  to  comply  with  the  pope's  demand.  [Year  of  Christ,  493  ;]— Gelasius  writes  to  the  eastern 
bishops.  Strives  to  prove,  that  Acacius  had  been  lawfully  condemned.  His  answer  to  the  reasons  alleged 
by  the  Greeks  to  show,  that  he  was  not  lawfully  condemned. 


communicated  by  him,  he  might  connive  at 
the  small  regard  that  was  paid  to  his  memory, 
the  rather,  as  he  had  once  deserved  so  well  of 
the  church  and  the  faith,  and  had  favored 
Mongus  with  no  other  view,  but  to  gain  him 
over  to  the  catholic  interest.  But,  to  his  great 
disappointment,  he  found  Gelasius  more  ob- 
stinate than  Felix  himself,  and  more  untract- 
able,  (acerbus,  asper,  nimis  durus,  difficilis- 
que).  Being  therefore  satisfied,  that  he  could 
by  no  other  means  procure  a  peace  with 
Rome,  but  by  kindling  a  war  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  dividing  the  catholics  there  among 
themselves,  which  he  very  justly  called  in- 
curring a  greater  evil  to  avoid  a  less,  he  de- 
spaired of  seeing  an  end  put  to  the  schism  in 
his  days,  and  wrote  no  more. 

The  following  year,  493,  Theodoric,  the 
nev/  king  of  Ita]y,(*)  having  despatched  a 
solerrin  embassy  to  Constantinople,  at  the 
head  of  which  were  Festus,  or  Faustus,  and 
Irenaeus,  both  Romans  of  the  first  rank,  and 
distinguished  with  the  title  of  illustrious,  Ge- 
lasius took  that  opportunity  to  write  a  long 
letter,  addressed  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  east- 
ern empire,  whom  he  styles,  in  the  address, 
his  beloved  brethren,  but  strives,  in  the  letter, 
to  convince  them,  that  they  are  all  heretics, 
and  all  alike  excommunicated.  The  chief 
purpose  and  design  of  this  piece  was,  to  an- 
swer the  reasons  alleged  by  the  Greeks  to 
show,  that  Acacius  had  not  been  lawfully 
deposed,  and  consequently  that  it  was  very 
uncharitable  in  the  pope,  with  whom  they 
agreed  in  all  points  of  faith,  to  insist  on  their 
omitting  his  name  in  the  list  of  bishops,  as  a 
term  of  communion.  Their  reasons  the  pope 
reduces  to  the  three  followingc  heads  :  1.  That 


(*)  Theodoric  was  kin;;  of  the  Ostrogoths,  whom 
the  emperor  Marcian  had  allowed  to  settle  in  Panno- 
nia,  quite  dispeopled  by  the  incursions  of  the  Hunns, 
and  other  barbarous  nations.  He  was  at  first  greatly 
favored  by  the  emperor  Zeno,  and  served  under  him 
as  commander  in  chief  of  the  Roman  cavalry.  But 
afterwards  thinking  himself  ill  used  by  that  prince,  he 
not  only  quitted  the  service,  but  at  the  head  of  his 
Goths  made  war  on  the  empire,  till  he  was  persuaded 
by  the  emperor  to  turn  his  arms  against  Odoacer,  who 
reigned  in  Italy.  Some  write,  that  Zeno  yielded  that 
country  to  him,  and  his  posterity  ;  (a)  for  it  belonfied 
of  right  to  the  emperor  of  the  east ;  while  others  pre- 
tend, that,  by  the  treaty  between  him  and  the  emperor, 
he  was  to  hold  it  only  during  his  life.(i)  However 
that  he,  the  king  of  the  Goths  engaged  in  this  new 
war  with  great  alacrity  ;  and  having,  in  the  term  of 
live  years,  completed  the  conquest  of  Italy,  by  the 
reduction  of  Ravenna  after  a  three  years  siege,  he 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  by  his  Goths  king  of 
that  country,  without  waiting  for  the  emperor's  per- 
mission. And  it  was  to  e.xcnse  this  liberty,  and  solicit 
the  emperor's  approbation,  that  he  despatched  Faustus 
and  Irentnus  to  Constantinople,  with  the  character  of 
his  ambassadors.  Anastasius  approved  of  what  he 
had  done,  promised  not  to  molest  him  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  country  he  had  conquered,  and  sent  him 
the  ensigns  of  royalty.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that 
Theodoric  himself  owiied  he  held  his  kingdom  of  the 
emperors  of  the  east;  and  hy  them  he  even  suffered 
the  Roman  consuls  to  be  named,  (c) 

(a)  Jornand.  Rer.  Goth.  c.  57.  Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  1. 
2.  c  6. 

(6)  Mai.  p.  84.  Marcell.  p.  479. 

(c)  Procop.  ibid. 


it  did  not  belong  to  him,  but  to  a  general 
council,  to  judge,  condemn,  and  depose  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople.  2.  That  Acacius 
was  neither  a  heretic,  nor  had  he  communi- 
cated with  heretics  condemned  by  the  council 
of  Chalcedon;  since  he  had  not  admitted 
Mongus  to  his  communion,  till  he  had  re- 
ceived the  Henoticon,  and  thereby  abjured  the 
errors  condemned  by  that  council.  3.  That 
to  condemn,  anathematize,  and  depose  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  however  guilty, 
without  thinking  it  at  all  necessary  to  consult 
his  colleagues  in  the  east,  in  an  aflfair  that  so 
nearly  concerned  them,  argued  such  a  con- 
tempt in  the  pope  for  the  Greeks  in  general, 
as  nothing  could  justify  or  excuse.  The  first 
of  these  reasons  Gelasius  answers  as  his  pre- 
decessor had  done;  namely,  that  he  had  only 
executed  the  sentence  of  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon, excommunicating  the  Eutychians,  and 
all  who  communicated  with  them ;  which, 
says  he,  was  not  arrogating  to  himself  any 
particular  or  extraordinary  power,  but  exer- 
cising that  which  was  common  to  him  with 
all  other  bishops.  As  nothing  was  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  Mongus  had  anathematized 
Eutyches,  and  all  who  held  the  same  doc- 
trine, before  Acacius  would  admit  him  to  his 
communion,  the  pope  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  the  second 
reason  of  the  Greeks,  how  to  maintain  the 
former  to  have  been  a  heretic,  and  the  latter 
to  have  been  excommunicated  for  communi- 
cating with  him,  even  after  he  had,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  renounced  his  heresy. 
After  a  long  descant,  therefore,  on  the  dignity 
and  pre-eminence  of  the  apostolic  see,  he  con- 
cludes, that  what  St.  Peter,  that  is,  the  pope, 
had  bound,  no  other  power  could  loosen,  and 
what  St.  Peter  had  loosened,  no  other  power 
could  bind.  Upon  this  principle  he  pretends 
Mongus,  whom  St.  Peter  had  condemned  as 
a  heretic,  and  never  absolved,  to  have  con- 
tinued a  heretic ;  and  consequently  Acacius 
to  have  been  lawfully  deposed  for  communi- 
cating with  him.  In  answer  to  the  third  rea- 
son of  the  Greeks,  he  tells  them,  in  plain 
terms,  that  they  were  all  biassed  in  favor  of 
Acacius;  that  most  of  them  were  no  less 
guilty  than  he  ;  and  that  it  was  not  usual  for  a 
judge,  in  condemning  a  criminal,  to  consult 
his  accomplices.' 

The  inflexible  obstinacy  of  the  pope  gave 
great  joy  to  the  Greeks  of  the  Eutychian 
party,  who  chose  rather  to  live  separated 
from,  than  united  with  Rome,  and  triumphed 
in  seeing  their  enemies  in  the  east  thus  de- 
prived of  the  assistance  they  might  receive 
from  their  orthodox  friends  in  the  west.  Of 
this  evil  the  catholic  bishops  were  well  ap- 
prised, and,  in  order  to  prevent  it,  resolved  to 
make  one  attempt  more  towards  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  two  churches.     They  knew 

>  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1217—1221, 
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The  Greeks  apply  to  the  ambassadors  of  king  Theodoric  ;  who  write  to  the  pope  in  their  behalf.  The  terms 
Ibey  proposed.  The  pope  inflexible.  His  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  ambassadors.  The  Greeks  excommu- 
nicate Gelasius,  and  all  who  communicate  with  him.    The  continuation  of  the  schism  owing  to  the  pope. 


no  reasons  alleged  by  them  would  be  of  1 
any  weight;  and  therefore,  applying  to  the 
two  ambassadors  Faastus  and  Irenaeus,  who 
had  brought  the  pope's  letter,  they  begged 
them  to  apprise  his  reverend  holiness  of  the 
fatal  consequences  that  would  inevitably 
attend  their  complying  with  his  request.  For 
they  could  not  persuade  themselves,  that,  were 
the  pope  well  acquainted  with  the  unhappy 
state  of  the  church  in  the  east,  and  aware  of 
the  evils  which  they  had  so  much  reason  to 
apprehend  from  their  erasing  the  name  of  Aca- 
cius,  he  would  still  insist  on  such  a  punctilio. 
Faustus,  who  was,  it  seems,  a  man  of  some 
piety,  took  upon  him  to  write  to  the  pope,  in 
their  name;  and  wrote  accordingly,  assuring 
him,  among  other  things,  that  neither  the  em- 
peror, nor  the  people  of  Constantinople,  would 
ever  suffer  the  name  of  Acacius  to  be  omitted 
in  the  diptychs ;  and  that  to  disoblige  either, 
at  so  critical  a  juncture,  when  the  Eutychian 
party  was  acquiring  daily  new  strength,  and 
the  catholic  interest  was  daily  declining, 
would  prove  a  thing  of  most  dangerous  conse- 
quence, and  might  end  at  last  in  the  total  ruin 
of  the  faith  in  the  east.  From  the  letter  of 
Faustus  it  appears,  that  the  Greeks,  I  mean 
those  of  the  catholic  party,  were  ready  even 
to  own,  that  Acacius  had  done  wrong  in  ab- 
solving Mongus  without  the  consent  and  con- 
currence of  Rome,  nay,  and  to  ask  pardon 
for  the  contempt  it  was  pretended  he  had 
thereby  shown  for  the  apostolic  see,  provided 
the  pope  would  only  connive,  for  the  present, 
at  their  keeping  his  name  in  the  diptychs, 
and,  joining  them  against  the  common  enemy, 
refer  the  decision  of  so  fatal  a  quarrel  to  the 
Judgment  of  a  general  council,  to  which  they 
solemnly  engaged  to  submit.  They  added, 
that,  as  the  emperor  had  not  yet  openly  de- 
clared either  for  the  Eutychian  or  the  catholic 
party,  but  seemed  to  be  in  suspense,  and  to 
waver  between  both,  they  could  not  justify, 
in  the  sight  of  God  or  man,  their  doing  any 
thing  that  might  estrange  him  from  them,  or 
give  him  the  least  bias  in  favor  of  those,  who 
were  alike  enemies  to  them,  and  to  Rome, 
and  sought  the  destruction  of  both.' 

But  the  pope  was  not  to  be  moved,  and 
would  hearken  to  no  reasons.  The  apostolic 
see  had  condemned  and  deposed  Acacius ; 
and  that  judgment  was  to  be  maintained,  let 
what  would  happen  to  the  church  and  the 
faith.  Gelasius  therefore,  in  his  answer  to 
Faustus,  whom  he  could  not  suppose  to  be 
any  ways  biassed  in  favor  of  the  Greeks,  after 
repeating  what  he  had  said  in  his  letter  to 
Euphemius,  concludes  thus :  "  As  Acacius 
was  condemned,  and  deposed,  according  to 
the  canons  of  the  church,  and  the  rules  of  the 
fathers,  and  died  under  that  sentence,  the 
Roman  church  cannot  even  connive  at  his 
being  honored  as  a  lawful  bishop  after  his 
death,  without  transgressing  the  canons  and 


'  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1184,  1185. 


laws  by  which  he  condemned  him.  Let  thera 
therefore  choose  whether  they  will  communi- 
cate with  Acacius,  and  his  followers,  or  with 
the  apostolic  see,  and  the  apostle  St.  Peter; 
for  they  cannot  with  both,  and  in  vain  they 
attempt  it.'  This  letter  Faustus  communi- 
cated, as  soon  as  he  received  it,  to  the  leading 
men  of  the  catholic  party ;  and  it  had  the  ef- 
fect which  he  apprehended  it  would.  The 
unparalleled  obstinacy  of  the  pope,  after  they 
had  given  him  such  undeniable  proofs  of  the 
sincere  desire  they  had  of  being  reconciled 
with  him,  after  they  had  made  all  the  ad- 
vances towards  a  reconciliation,  which  they 
thought  compatible  with  their  duty,  and  the 
safety  of  the  church,  at  that  time  in  imminent 
danger,  provoked  them  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they  separated  themselves,  in  their  turn,  from 
the  communion  of  Rome,  struck  the  name  of 
Gelasius  out  of  the  diptychs,  and  agreed,  to  a 
man,  not  to  communicate  with  him,  or  any  who 
communicated  with  him.-  Thus  was  the 
schism  continued,  during  the  pontificate  and 
life  of  Gelasius :  and  to  whose  account  the 
continuation  of  so  great  an  evil,  the  division 
of  one  half  of  the  church  from  the  other,  ought 
to  be  charged,  needs  no  great  examination  to 
determine.  The  Greeks  had,  as  appears  from 
the  letters  of  Euphemius  and  Faustus,  very 
substantial  and  unanswerable  reasons  to  jus- 
tify their  not  complying,  at  least  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  with  the  terms  of  commu- 
nion required  by  the  pope  ;  the  pope  had  none 
that  could,  in  any  light  whatever,  justify  his 
insisting  on  such  terms,  as  matters  then  stood. 
He  alleges  indeed  several,  as  we  have  seen  ; 
but  they  can  by  no  man  of  the  least  discern- 
ment or  penetration  be  otherwise  looked  upon 
than  as  mere  pretences  to  disguise  the  true 
motive  of  his  conduct;  namely,  the  engage- 
ment he  apprehended  himself  to  be  under  of 
maintaining,  at  all  events,  what  his  predeces- 
sor had  done.  He  had  deposed  Acacius,  and, 
to  keep  the  name  of  a  man,  whom  the  apos- 
tolic see  had  deposed,  among  the  names  of 
other  bishops,  was,  with  the  successor  to  his 
power  and  dignity,  a  greater  evil,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  his  conduct,  than  any  that 
could  befal  the  catholic  faith,  or  the  catholic 
church. 

The  bishops  of  East  Illyricum,  over  whom 
the  popes  had  exercised  an  usurjjed  jurisdic- 
tion ever  since  the  time  of  pope  Damasus, 
were  not  so  unanimous  with  respect  to  the 
name  of  Acacius,  as  Gelasius  could  have 
wished;  nay,  the  bishop  of  Thessalonica, 
though  vicar  of  the  apostolic  see  in  those 
parts,  could  not  help  censuring  the  conduct 
of  the  pope;  and  kept  the  name  of  the  late 
bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  diptychs  of 
his  church.  However,  as  they  agreed  in  all 
points  of  faith,  they  lived  in  brotherly  concord 
and  unity,  not  thinking  it  a  matter  of  such 
I  mighty  moment,  to  mention,  or  omit,  the  name 

I     »  Concil.  ibid.  p.  1168—1172.    a  Concil.  ibid.  p.  1185. 
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[Year  of  Christ,  494] — Gelasius  writes  to  the  bishops  of  east  lUyricurn,  and  tries  to  set  them  at  variance.  He 
writes  to  the  bishops  of  Dardania.  Misenus  of  Cuniae  absolved,  and  restored  to  his  ranlc.  Upon  what  terms. 
Inconsistency  of  the  church  of  Home.  The  pope  alleges  a  new  reason  why  the  name  of  Acacius  should  be 
omitted.     No  less  frivolous  than  the  rest.     Gelasius  dies. 


of  a  man  who  was  no  more,  as  to  quarrel 
about  it.  This  was  treating  as  a  mere  trifle 
what  the  apostolic  see  had  made  a  term  of 
communion;  and  therefore  Gelasius,  highly 
displeased  with  the  harmony  that  reigned 
among  those  prelates,  in  order  to  interrupt  it, 
and  set  them  at  variance,  wrote  three  long 
letters,  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  the  differ- 
ent provinces  of  East  lUyricum.  The  main 
purpose  of  these  letters  was,  to  justify  the 
conduct  of  his  predecessor,  and  his  own,  with 
respect  to  Acacius ;  to  convince  the  bishops 
in  those  parts,  and  the  other  ecclesiastics,  as 
well  as  laity,  (for  to  them  too  he  desired  his 
letters  might  be  read,)  that  to  keep  the  name 
of  Acacius  in  the  diptychs,  or  leave  it  out, 
was  not,  as  they  seemed  to  imagine,  a  thing 
of  little  or  no  concern,  but  a  matter  of  the  last 
importance ;  and  to  exhort  those  who  left  it 
out,  not  to  communicate  with  such  as  kept  it 
in,  but  to  look  upon  them  as  enemies  to  the 
church  and  rebels  against  St.  Peter,  on  pain  of 
being  themselves  looked  upon  as  such  by  the 
apostolic  see ;'  which  was  obliging  them  to 
quarrel  either  among  themselves,  or  with  him. 
They  seem  to  have  chosen  the  latter ;  for  they 
continued  united  among  themselves,  notwith- 
standing the  great  pains  Gelasius  took  to  di- 
vide them.  In  one  of  these  letters,  that  to 
the  bishops  of  Dardania,  dated  the  first  of 
February,  495,  he  strives  to  satisfy  some  of 
those  prelates,  who,  it  seems,  thought  it 
strange,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  should  have 
condemned  a  bishop  of  the  imperial  city, 
without  the  concurrence  of  an  oecumenical 
council.  He  repeats  there  the  same  frivolous 
reason  which  he  had  alleged  in  his  general 
letter  to  the  Greeks,  and  in  that  to  Euphe- 
mius ;  and,  greatl}"^  piqued  at  their  calling  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  bishop  of  the  impe- 
rial city,  he  most  insolently  styles  him  a  piti- 
ful suffragan  of  Heraclea,  as  if  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople  had  not  the  same  title  to  the 
rank  he  then  held,  as  the  bishop  of  Rome 
had  to  his ;  all  bishops  being  originally,  as  I 
have  often  shown,  on  the  same  level. 

These  were  the  last  letters  Gelasius  wrote 
concerning  Acacius.  He  held  indeed  a  coun- 
cil this  year  at  Rome,  consisting  of  forty-six 
bishops.  But  the  acts  of  that  council  have 
not  reached  our  times ;  and  all  we  know  con- 
cerning it  is,  that,  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  all  the  bishops  who  composed  it,  Mi- 
senus of  Cumae,  formerly  deposed  for  commu- 
nicating with  Acacius,"  was  readmitted  to 
the  communion  of  the  church,  restored  to 
his  rank,  and  reinstated  in  his  see.  On  this 
occasion  the  pope  gave  a  remarkable  instance 
of  his  mortal  aversion  to  the  Greeks  ;  for,  be- 
fore he  would  grant  the  wished-for  pardon  to 
the  penitent  bishop,  he  required  him  solemnly 
to  protest  and  declare,  in  the  presence  of  the 
council,  that  he  "  condemned,  anathematized, 

1  ConcU.  ibid.  p.  1167—1197.  »  See  p.  274. 


abhorred,  and  for  ever  execrated,  Dioscorus, 
.iElurus,  Petrus  Mongus,  Petrus  Fullo,  Aca- 
cius, all  their  successors,  accomplices,  abet- 
tors, and  all  who  communicated  with  them."' 
This  was  cursing  at  once  the  better  half  of 
the  church,  the  emperor  himself,  and,  what  is 
more,  many  persons  at  this  very  time  eminent 
in  the  east  for  their  sanctity ;  namely,  St. 
Sabas,  St.  Theodosius,  St.  Elias,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  St.  Daniel  Stylites,  the  Thauma- 
targus  of  his  age,  &c.  These  all  flourished 
at  this  very  time,  had  all  communicated  with 
Acacius,  lived  in  the  communion  of  his  suc- 
cessors, died  out  of  the  communion,  nay, 
under  the  curse  of  Rome,  and  yet  (strange 
inconsistency  of  that  church !)  they  are  now 
honored  by  her  as  saints  of  the  first  rate,  and 
invoked  by  the  successors  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  cursed. 

The  pope  made  a  long  speech  to  the  bi- 
shops of  the  present  assembly,  before  the  sen- 
tence of  absolution  was  pronounced  in  favor 
of  Misenus ;  and  on  that  occasion  he  alleged 
a  new  reason,  why  he  could  not  suffer  the 
name  of  Acacius  to  be  kept  in  the  diptychs ; 
namely,  because  that  would  be  absolving  him 
after  his  death ;  which,  he  says,  it  was  not 
within  the  compass  of  his  power  and  authority 
to  do.'^  By  whose  power  and  authority  then 
were  the  above-mentioned  saints,  who  died 
under  the  same  sentence  with  Acacius,  not 
only  absolved,  but  canonized,  after  their 
death  1  To  have  inserted  the  name  of  Aca- 
cius in  the  diptychs,  when  he  was  no  more, 
had  been  certainly  absolving  him  after  his 
death.  But  it  is  quite  surprising,  that  Gela- 
sius should  pretend  to  have  no  such  power  ; 
since  it  was,  long  before  his  time,  the  com- 
mon practice  of  the  church  to  replace  in  the 
diptychs  the  names  of  those,  who,  upon  any 
new  discovery  after  their  death,  they  found 
to  have  been  undeservedly  condemned,  and 
to  strike  out  the  names  of  such  as  they  found 
to  have  been  undeservedly  absolved.  This 
was  the  usual  way  of  condemning  the  guilty, 
and  absolving  the  innocent,  after  their  death, 
of  cutting  off  the  former  from,  and  restoring 
the  latter  to,  the  communion  of  the  church. 
Thus  pope  Innocent,  one  of  the  predecessors 
of  Gelasius,  peremptorily  insisted  on  the  name 
of  Chrysostom  being  inserted  in  the  diptychs 
after  his  death  ;  and  had  not  Atticus,  then  bi- 
shop of  Constantinople,  yielded  at  last,  the 
keeping  a  name  out  had  been  attended  with 
a  no  less  fatal  division  in  the  church,  than 
that,  which  we  have  seen  occasioned  by  the 
keeping  a  name  in.''  For  Innocent  was  no 
less  obstinate  than  Gelasius ;  and  indeed  it 
was  a  maxim  with  them  all  never  to  yield. 

The  following  year,  496,  Gelasius  died, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter.-*    His  death  happened  in  the  fifth 


1  Concil.  ibid.  p.  1270,  1271. 

= Ibid.  p.  1274. 
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Gelasius  is  sainted.  His  writings.  He  condemns  communion  in  one  kind  only.  His  treaties  on  the  anathema. 
The  temporal  ought  not  to  encroach  on  the  spiritual,  nor  the  spiritual  on  the  temporal  power.  His  treaties 
against  the  Lupercalia,  which  he  had  suppressed.  The  feast  of  the  purification  said  toiiave  been  introduced 
in  their  room. 


year  of  his  pontificate,  having  governed  four 
years,  seven,  eight,  or  nine  months,  and  some 
days.  ■  As  his  life  was,  we  may  say,  a  con- 
stant warfare  for  the  dignity  of  his  see  ;  as  he 
maintained,  with  an  inflexible  obstinacy,  what 
his  predecessor  had  done,  "  with  an  unshaken 
firmness  and  obstinacy,"  says  Baronius,  I 
need  not  tell  the  reader,  that  he  has  been  dis- 
tinguished with  the  same  honors,  and  is  now 
worshipped  as  a  saint.  He  wrote  several 
letters  besides  those  I  have  mentioned ;  but 
they  only  relate  to  some  particular  points  of 
the  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  contain  no- 
thing that  is  either  material  or  new.  In  his 
time  the  sect  of  the  Manichees  began  anew 
to  spring  up  in  Rome,  notwithstanding  the 
pains  Leo  had  taken  to  root  it  out.^  They 
believed  wine  to  be  the  gall  of  the  prince  of 
darkness,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere;''  and 
therefore  received  the  eucharist  in  one  kind 
only,  as  the  Roman  catholics  do  now,  in 
compliance  with  the  decrees  of  Constance 
and  Trent.  But  that  practice  Gelasius  con- 
demned in  the  strongest  terms,  ordering  such, 
as  did  not  receive  in  both  kinds,  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  both,  because  one  and  the  same 
mystery  cannot  he  divided  without  great  sacri- 
kge^  Either  Gelasius  was  guilty  of  a  great 
heresy,  or  the  church  of  Rome  is  now  guilty 
of  a  great  sacrilege.  We  shall  see  hereafter 
the  doctrine,  advanced  by  Gelasius,  to  have 
been,  for  the  space  of  twelve  hundred  years, 
the  doctrine  of  the  whole  catholic  church, 
however  repugnant  to  that  which  is  now 
practised  and  taught  by  the  Romish  church ; 
and  consequently,  if  Gelasius  was  guilty  of 
heresy,  the  whole  catholic  church  to  have 
been,  for  so  many  centuries,  guilty  of  heresy 
too.  But  that  decree,  says  cardinal  Bona,^ 
was  made  against  the  Manichees.  And  what 
matters  it  against  whom  it  was  made,  so  long 
as  it  is  there  declared,  in  general  terms, 
without  any  restriction  or  limitation,  that 
"  the  sacrament  cannot  be  divided,  that  it 
cannot  be  received  in  one  kind  only,  without 
sacrilege  V 

Besides  the  letters  of  Gelasius,  four  tracts, 
or  small  treatises,  composed  by  him  at  differ- 
ent times,  are  still  extant.  The  first  is  on 
the  bond  or  tie  of  the  anathema  (c?e  anathe- 
matis  vinculo).  This  piece  is  imperfect,  ex- 
tremely confused,  and  hardly  intelligible ; 
but  seems  to  have  been  written  to  justify,  or 
rather  explain,  an  expression  in  the  sentence 
pronounced  by  his  predecessor  against  Aca- 
cius,  namely,  that  "  he  never  should,  nor  ever 
could,  be  absolved  from  that  anathema,"  there 
being  no  bond  that  may  not  be  loosened  by 
the  power  of  the  keys.  Rut  his  explanation 
is  as  unintelligible  as  the  expression  itself. 
In  this  treatise  he  observes,  that  anciently  the 


«  Holland,  ibid.  Bar.  add  ann.  496.  n.  1. 

2  See  p.  194.  et  seq.  =  Ibid. 

•  Gelas.  ap.  Gratian.  de  consecrat.  dist.  2.  c.  12. 

'  Boua  rer.  Liturg.  1.  2.  c.  19. 


royalty  and  priesthood  were  often  united  in 
one  and  the  same  person  among  the  .Tews  as 
well  as  the  Gentiles ;  but  that,  since  the 
coming  of  Christ,  these  two  dignities,  and  the 
different  powers  that  attend  them,  have  been 
vested  in  different  persons  ;  and  from  thence 
he  concludes,  that  neither  ought  to  encroach 
on  the  other;  but  that  the  temporal  power 
should  be  left  entire  to  the  princes,  and  the 
spiritual  to  the  priests,  it  being  no  less  foreign 
to  the  institution  of  Christ,  for  a  priest  to 
usurp  the  functions  of  sovereignty,  than  it  is 
for  a  sovereign  to  usurp  those  of  the  priest- 
hood. Let  Baronius  and  Bellarmine  recon- 
cile, if  they  can,  the  maxims  of  Gelasius  with 
those  of  his  successors. 

The  second  treatise  is  a  kind  of  remon- 
strance against  a  Roman  senator,  named  An- 
dromachus,  and  others,  who  were  for  restoring 
the  lupercalia,  or  feasts  celebrated  by  the 
pagan  Romans  in  honor  of  their  god  Pan. 
That  solemnity,  lewd  and  scandalous  as  it 
was,  the  popes  had  suffered  to  be  kept  yearly 
under  their  eyes,  till  the  time  of  Gelasius. 
He  suppressed  it ;  but  the  city  proving  that 
year  very  sickly,  the  Romans,  who,  it  seems, 
were  yet  but  half  Christians,  and  had  only 
grafted  the  Christian  religion  on  the  old  stock 
of  pagan  superstition,  ascribed  the  maladies, 
with  which  they  were  afflicted,  to  the  sup- 
pression of  that  festival ;  and  it  was  to  confute 
this  notion,  that  Gelasius  wrote  the  present 
treatise.  The  feast  of  the  purification  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  candlemas,  because  candles  were  blessed, 
as  is  still  practised  in  the  church  of  Rome,  at 
the  mass  of  that  day,(*)  is  thought  by  some 
to  have  been  introduced  in  the  room  of  the 
lupercalia,'  which  were  kept  on  the  same 
day.  It  is  true  there  is  no  conformity  be- 
tween the  ceremonies  of  the  two  festivals,  as 
some  have  observed.  But  it  is  likewise  true, 
that  though  the  heathenish  rites  were,  gene- 
rally speaking,  retained  almost  entire  in  the 
Christian  feasts,  and  only  sanctified  by  a 
change  of  the  object,  as  the  statutes  wore  by 
a  change  of  the  name ;  yet  sometimes  it  hap- 
pened, that,  in  the  room  of  the  pagan,  a 
Christian  superstition  was  introduced,  entire- 
ly different  from  the  pagan  ;  the  people  only 
wanting  to  riot  and  revel,  no  matter  in  honor 
of  whom,  or  with  what  ceremonies,  as  their 
pagan  ancestors  had  done,  and  at  the  same 
stated  times  and  seasons  of  the  year. 

(*)  The  candles,  that  are  blessed  on  candlemas  day, 
are  thouirht  to  be  a  sure  protection  apainst  thunder 
and  li(»htniiig,  and  therefore  are  liL'hti'd  by  timorous 
persons  in  stormy  weather.  But  their  chief  virtue  is 
to  frighten  the  devils,  and  drive  them  away  ;  and  for 
this  reason  they  are  kept  burnini;  in  the  liands  of 
dying  persons,  so  long  as  they  can  hold  them,  and  by 
their  beds,  from  the  time  thny  begin  to  be  in  agony, 
till  they  expire  ;  none  of  the  spirits  of  darkness  daring 
to  appear  where  they  give  light.  To  this  practice 
the  Italian  proverb,  "ridotto  alia  candela,  reduced  to 
the  candle,"  owes  its  rise;  and  is  used  to  express  the 
greatest  distress  a  man  can  be  reduced  to. 

'  Vide  St.  Elig.  Scrm.  Ilanschen.  ad  diem  2  Feb. 
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Gelasius'  treaties  on  the  two  natures.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  unknown  in  his  time.  Pope  Ge- 
lasius undoubtedly  author  of  this  piece.  The  doctrine  contained  in  that  treatise,  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
at  that  time. 


The  third  treatise  was  composed  by  Gela-i 
sius,  to  confute  the  doctrine  of  the  Pelagians, 
that  a  man  may  live  free  from  all  sin. 

But  of  all  the  writings  of  this  pope,  that 
which  he  published  "  of  the  two  natures," 
against  Eutyches  and  Nestorius,  is  by  far  the 
most  esteemed.  It  is  called,  by  a  contempo- , 
rary  writer,  of  no  mean  character,  an  excel- 
lent performance  ;(*)  and  is  often  quoted  by 
the  authors  of  the  following  ages.  In  this 
treatise,  so  much  extolled  and  commended  by 
all  the  ancients,  is  a  passage  which  shows 
undeniably,  that,  in  those  days,  the  church 
was  yet  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  doc- 
trine of  "  transubstantiation,"  at  least,  that 
Gelasius  was.  For  the  right  understanding 
of  a  passage  so  favorable  to  the  protestant 
doctrine,  I  must  premise,  that  the  Eutychians 
were  supposed  to  believe  the  human  nature  in 
Christ  to  have  been,  by  its  union  with  the 
Divinity,  absorbed  by,  and  transformed  into, 
the  Divinity  ;  so  that  Christ  could  not  be 
said  to  have  two  natures,  after  the  union. 
Against  these  Gelasius  undertakes  to  prove 
the  reality  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  not- 
withstanding that  union;  and  argues  thus: 
"  The  sacraments  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  which  we  receive,  are  certainly  a  di- 
vine thing ;  and  by  them  we  are  made  par- 
takers of  the  Divine  nature;  but  yet  the  sub- 
stance or  nature  of  bread  and  wine  do  not  cease 
to  be  in  them.  Indeed  the  imas;e  and  simili- 
tude of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  cele- 
brated in  the  mysterious  action :  we  are 
therefore  to  believe  the  same  thing  in  our 
Lord  Christ,  as  we  profess,  celebrate,  and 
take  in  his  image,  namely,  that,  as  by  the 
perfecting  virtue  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  ele- 
ments pass  into  a  divine  substance,  while 
their  nature  still  remains  in  its  own  propriety ; 
so  in  that  principal  mystery  (the  union  be- 
tween the  Divine  and  human  natures),  whose 
efficacy  and  power  these  represent,  there  re- 
mains one  true  and  perfect  Christ;  and  both 
natures,  of  which  he  consists,  remain  in  their 
properties  unchangeable."'  He  must  be  quite 
blind  who  does  not  see,  that  the  whole  strength 
of  the  pope's  argument  rest  upon  this,  that 
the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist  retain  the 
nature  and  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  not- 
withstanding their  sacramental  union  with 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  This  he  does 
not  prove,  but  supposes  as  a  truth,  not  ques 
tioned  either  by  the  Eutychians  or  the  catho- 
lics, and  from  thence  argues  the  human  na- 
ture in  Christ  to  retain  in  the  same  manner, 


(*)  Gennadius,  a  presbyter  of  Mar.'seilles,  who  flou- 
rished at  thi.^  very  time,  and  wrote  several  books,  of 
which  he  has  given  us  himself  the  catalogue.  "  I  have 
written,"  says  he,  "eifiht  books  a<;ainst  all  heresies, 
si-x  against  Nestorius,  three  against  Pelagius,  a  trea- 
tise of  the  thousand  years,  and  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John,  the  present  treatise,  that  is,  of  the  eaclesiastical 
writers,  and  one  declaring  my  own  doctrine,  addressed 
to  pope  Gelasius."  («)  But  of  all  liis  works,  only  the 
two  last  have  reached  our  times. 

(a)  Gennad.  de  Script.  Eccles.  c,  14. 

'  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1199.  et  Biblioth.  Patr.  t.  4.  p.  422. 


its  own  substance,  though  united  with  the 
Divinity.  Should  we  suppose  the  bread  and 
wine  in  the  eucharist  to  be  changed  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  this  argument  had 
been  of  no  force  against  the  Eutychians,  but 
might  have  been  by  them  unanswerably  re- 
torted against  the  catholics. 

This  passage  has  absolutely  put  the  Ro- 
man catholic  divines  to  a  nonplus  ;  and  what 
they  have  hitherto  said,  in  answer  to  it,  serves 
only  to  show,  that  it  cannot  be  answered. 
Some  of  them  have  attempted  to  persuade  the 
world,  that  the  above-mentioned  treatise  is 
not  the  work  of  pope  Gelasius,  but  of  another 
Gelasius,  who  was  a  native  of  Cyzicus,  and 
flourished  at  this  very  time,  or  of  a  third  Gela- 
sius, who  was  bishop  of  Csesarea,  in  Pales- 
tine, in  St.  Jerom's  time,  and  whose  life  they 
prolong  to  the  rise  of  the  Nestorian  and  Eu- 
tychian  heresies,  that  they  may  father  this 
work  upon  him.  But  as  we  know  of  two 
bishops,  John  and  Eulogius,  both  sitting  in 
that  see  after  Gelasius,  and  before  either  of 
those  heresies  was  heard  of,  Baronius  clears 
Gelasius  of  Palestine,  and  fixes  the  charge  of 
writing  such  a  piece  on  Gelasius  of  Cyzicus;' 
nay,  not  satisfied  with  proving,  he  pretends  "un- 
answerably to  demonstrate,"  the  latter  Gela- 
sius to  have  been  the  author  of  that  work, 
and  not  his  high  pontiff  Gelasius.  It  is  not 
worth  the  reader's  while  to  hear  the  idle  no- 
tions, and  far-fetched  conjectures  on  which 
the  annalist  founds  his  pretended  demonstra- 
tion, nor  is  it  worth  mine  to  repeat  them.  I 
shall  therefore  only  observe,  in  answer  to  all 
that  has  been,  or  can  be,  said,  to  prove  or 
"  demonstrate"  the  present  treatise  not  to 
havebeen  written  by  pope  Gelasius  ;  1.  That 
there  is  an  entire  conformity,  in  point  of  style, 
between  this  and  the  other  writings  of  that 
pope,  as  the  learned  Du  Pin  ingeniously 
owns.2  2.  That  in  all  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts it  is  ascribed  to  him,  and  placed  among 
his  other  works.  3.  That  it  is  said  by  Gen- 
nadius, who  lived  at  this  very  time,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  pope,  to  have  been 
"  composed  by  Gelasius,  bishop  of  the  city 
of  Rome  ;3  and  is  quoted  as  his  by  St.  Ful- 
gentius,  who  wrote  not  thirty  years  after, 
and  is  called,  by  Du  Pin,  an  unexceptionable 
witness,*  by  pope  .John  II.  and  by  all  the 
writers,  who,  till  the  time  of  Baronius,  have 
had  occasion  to  mention  it.  But  after  all,  what 
is  it  to  the  present  purpose,  whether  Gelasius  of 
Palestine,  of  Cyzicus,  or  of  Rome,  was  the  au- 
thor of  this  piece?  Whoever  he  was,  bespeaks 
of  the  nature  and  substance  of  the  bread  and 
wine  remaining  in  the  eucharist,  as  of  a  known 
truth,  which  no  man  disputed  ;  and  therefore 
could  neither  have  himself,  nor  could  he  sup- 
pose others  to  have,  any  notion  or  idea  of  Trans- 


«  Bar.  ad  ann.  496.  n.  1,  etseq. 
'  Du  Pin,  Bibl.  Eccles.  in  Gelas. 
'Gennad.  de  script.  Eccles.  c.  14. 
*  Du  Pin,  uhi  supra. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[Gelasius. 


Baronius  strives  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  Gelasius  with  the  present  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome.  How 
absurdly.  Bellarmine's  Answer.  Cardinal  Alan  owns  the  popej  and  likewise  Theodoret  to  have  denied 
transubstantiation. 


substantiation.    And  was  Transubstantiation, 
at  this  very  time,  the  known  doctrine  of  the 
church,  and  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith  ] 
If  it  was,  how  came  the  author  of  a  work, 
which  the  ancients  have  thought  worthy  of  the  j 
greatest    commendations,   not   to   know   it  ]  \ 
How  can  we  account  for  his  being  so  little  , 
acquainted,  though  otherwise  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, with  the  received  doctrine  of  the  church,  j 
I  may  say,  with  his  catechism,  as  to  suppose  | 
the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  to  re-  , 
main,  when  it  was  an  article  of  faith   that  it 
did  not  remain  1     Had  it  in  those  days,  been 
deemed  a  heresy  to  deny  Transubstantiation,  j 
would  the  contemporary  writers,  who  men-  j 
tion  that  work,  have  all  commended  it,  as  , 
they  do,  and  not  one  of  them  taken  the  least 
notice  of  the  gross  heresy  it  contained  ]  j 

Baronius,  having  by  a  long,  tedious,  and  '• 
senseless  digression,  attempted  to  prove  that 
treatise  to  have  been  written  by  Gelasius  of  i 
Cyzicus,  and  not  by  the  pope  of  that  name, 
though  ascribed  to  him  by  all  the  contempo-  | 
rary  writers,  undertakes,  in  the  second  place,  j 
to  show,  that  nothing  is  there  contained  in- 
consistent with  the  catholic  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substaniiation,  nothing  that  can  give  the  least 
countenance  to  the  opposite  heresy,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  he  might  safely  allow  that 
piece  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  Gelasius.  If  so,  he  has  surely  taken 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  pains  to  very  little 
purpose.  But  to  as  little  purpose  does  he 
labor  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  laid  down  in 
that  treatise  ;  namely,  that,  "  in  the  eucharist, 
the  substance  or  nature  of  the  bread  and  the 
wine  is  not  changed,  but  remains  ;"  with  the 
present  doctrine  of  his  church,  "  In  the  eucha- 
rist the  substance  or  nature  of  the  bread  and 
the  wine  is  changed,  and  does  not  remain." 
But  what  he  says  on  that  head,  I  shall  give 
in  his  own  words,  that  I  may  not  be  thought 
to  have  misrepresented  his  meaning,  with  a 
design  to  expose  him.  "  It  is  true,"  says  he, 
"  that  the  pope,  if  we  allow,  as  we  may,  that 
work  to  be  his,  owns  the  substance  of  the 
bread  and  the  wine  to  remain  in  the  eucharist. 
....  But  what  did  he  mean  here  by  the  sub- 
stance or  nature  of  bread  and  wine  1  Not  what 
these  words  truly  and  properly  import.  For 
he  has  declared,  in  this  very  treatise,  that  he 
does  not  pique  himself  upon  the  propriety  of 
words.  ...  By  the  substance  therefore  of 
bread  and  wine,  he  only  could,  and  without  all 
doubt  did,  mean  the  species  or  accidents  of 
bread  and  wine  ;"  that  is,  the  color,  taste, 
shape,  quantity.  "These  indeed  are  really 
distinguished  from  the  substance ;  but  he 
chose  to  express  them  by  that  word,  the 
school  words  species  or  accidents,  by  which 
they  are  properly  expressed,  not  being  yet 
adopted  by  the  church."  Thus  Baronius;' 
and  his  answer  may,  in  a  few  words,  be  re- 
duced to  this,  that  Gelasius  said  one  thing, 

>  Bar.  ad.  ann.  490.  n.  2,  3,  &.  seq. 


and  meant  another.  However,  the  annalist 
is  so  well  pleased  with  it,  as  to  call  it,  with 
his  usual  modesty,  a  "  plain  demonstration, 
an  unanswerable  reply  to  the  babbling  and 
blaspheming  heretics."  Indeed  I  shall  not 
presume  to  answer  it ;  but  cannot  help  blam- 
ing him  for  not  giving  us  some  certain  rule, 
whereby  to  judge  of  a  man's  true  meaning, 
since  it  may  not,  according  to  him,  be  always 
conveyed  to  us  by  his  words,  however  plain 
and  explicit.  Without  such  a  rule,  we  may 
question  the  definitions  both  of  the  popes  and 
the  councils,  nay,  and  maintain,  in  spite  of  all 
their  decrees,  the  doctrine  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  that,  which  they  seem  to  have  estab- 
lished by  their  definitions  and  decrees,  how- 
ever worded. 

Bellarmine's  answer  is,  in  other  words, 
the  same  with  that  of  Baronius.  For,  accord- 
ing to  him,  Gelasius,  by  saying  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  and  wine  remained,  meant 
no  more  than  that  "  it  remained  in  appearance, 
or  that  it  only  appeared  to  remain."'  But  nei- 
ther he,  nor  his  fellow-champion,  seem  to  have 
been  aware,  that  thus  they  make  the  pope, 
instead  of  combating  the  Eutychians,  against 
whom  he  writes,  supply  them  with  an  unan- 
swerable argument  in  favor  of  their  doctrine ; 
namely,  that  as  in  the  eucharist  the  substance 
of  the  bread  and  wine  remained  indeed  in  ap- 
pearance, but  was  really  and  truly  changed 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  so,  in  the 
mystery  of  the  incarnation,  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  remained  indeed  in  appearance,  but 
was  really  and  truly  absorbed  and  changed 
into  the  Divinity.  *  Cardinal  Alan,  more  in- 
genuous than  either  of  the  other  two  cardinals, 
candidly  owns  it  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 
pope  Gelasius,  and  likewise  of  Theodoret, 
that  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  re- 
mained in  the  eucharist.  He  calls  it  indeed 
an  erroneous  opinion,  choosing  rather  to 
charge  the  pope  with  an  error,  than  the  church, 
since  he  could,  by  no  means,  reconcile  such 
opposite  Qoctrines.2  But  Baronius  and  Bel- 
larmine  were  bound  to  maintain  the  infalli- 
bility both  of  the  pope  and  the  church,  and 
therefore  attempted,  with  the  success  we  have 
seen,  to  reconcile  them,  in  spite  of  all  contra- 
diction. The  passage  in  Theodoret,  to  which 
cardinal  Alan  alludes,  was,  no  doubt,  the  fol- 
lowing :  "After  sanctification,"  he  speaks  of 
the  eucharist,  "  the  mystical  symbols  do  not 
depart  from  their  own  nature ;  but  remain  still 
in  their  former  substance,  and  figure,  and 
form,  and  may  be  seen  and  touched  just  as 
before."*  This  passage  Baronius  and  Bellar- 
mine  explain  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
have  done  that  of  Gelasius  ;  namely,  that  by 
"  the  substance "  Theodoret  meant  things 
very  different  from  the  substance,  the  acci- 
dents ;  that  he  spoke  improperly,  though  he 


»  Bell,  de  Ench.  1.  2.  c.  27. 

>  Card.  Alan,  de  Euch.  Sacrament.  1.  1. 

=>  Theod.  Dial.  1.  t.  4.  p.  17. 
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Gelasius'  decree  concerning  the  canonical  books  of  the  scripture.     Changes  the  foundation  on  which  the  pri- 
macy had  hitherto  stood.     The  passage  "thou  art  Peter,"  &c.  has  no  kind  of  connection  with  the  primacy. 


has  nowhere  declared,  that  "he  does  not 
pique  himself  upon  the  propriety  of  words ;" 
in  short,  that  he  said  one  thing,  and  meant 
another.  But  I  should  be  glad  to  know  in 
what  other  terms  Gelasius  and  Theodoret 
could  have  expressed  themselves,  had  they 
really  believed,  that  the  "  symbols  remained 
in  their  substance." 

To  the  other  writings  of  Gelasius  we  may 
add  the  decree  which  he  published  concerning 


crees  of  any,  that  the  holy  Roman  catholic 
and  apostolic  church  owed  her  primacy,  but 
to  the  words  of  our  Savior,  saying  in  the 
Gospel,  "thou  art  Peter,"  &c.,  and  thereby 
building  the  church  upon  him,  as  upon  a  rock 
that  nothing  could  shake ;  that  the  Roman 
church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  was  con- 
secrated, and  exalted  above  all  other  churches, 
by  the  presence,  as  well  as  by  the  death, 
martyrdom,  and  glorious  triumph  of  the  two 


the  canonical  and  apocryphal  books  of  the  I  chief  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  who 


scripture,  and  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  see 
For  that  decree  was  drawn  up  by  him,  and 
only  approved  by  the  council  that  was  held 
at  Rome  in  494,  and  consisted  of  seventy  bi- 
shops. He  there  places  among  the  canonical 
books  those  which  we  reject  as  apocryphal, 
and  which  the  church  rejected  in  St.  .Terom's 
time.'  He  mentions  but  one  book  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  that  he  makes  canonical,  as 
his  predecessor  Innocent  had  done.  But  both 
these  books  were  afterwards  declared  apocry- 
phal by  pope  Gregory  the  Great  ;^  and  such 
they  were  deemed  by  many  learned  men 
among  the  Roman  catholics  themselves,  till 
they  were  anew  declared  canonical  by  the 
council  of  Trent,  probably  "  because  they  are 
of  great  force  againt  heretics,  purgatory  being 
nowhere  so  expressly  mentioned  as  in  the 
Maccabees ;"  which  is  the  reason  a  Roman 
catholic  writer  has  given  why  they  ought  to 
be  admitted  into  the  canon.* 

As  to  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  see,  it 
was  now  high  time  for  the  popes  to  think  of 
changing  the  foundation  on  which  it  had  hi- 
therto stood,  the  dignity  of  the  imperial  city, 
and  the  decrees  of  councils.  The  city  of 
Constantinople  was  now  superior  in  dignity 
to  that  of  Rome.  It  was  the  sole  imperial 
city  in  the  whole  Christian  w^orld  ;  and  Rome 
only  the  metropolis  of  a  small  kingdom,  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  The  councils  had  all 
founded  the  pre-eminence,  honors,  and  privi- 
leges granted  by  them  to  the  see  of  Rome,  on 
the  dignity  of  the  city,  and  the  regard  and 
respect  that  was  due  to  the  metropolis  and 
seat  of  the  empire.''  That  foundation  was 
now  withdrawn;  and  Gelasius  did  not  know 
but  as  two  oecumenical  councils  (of  Constan- 
tinople and  Chalcedon)  had  placed  the  rival 
see  next  in  dignity  to  the  see  of  Rome,  a 
third  might,  upon  the  same  principle,  raise  it 
even  above  the  see  of  Rome,  as  it  had  been 
already  raised  above  those  of  Alexandria  and 
Antioch.  To  prevent  this,  and  lay  a  new 
foundation,  that  could  not  be  removed,  as 
being  independent  of  councils,  and  at  the  same 
time  might  support  the  primacy,  whatever 
became  of  the  city,  he  enacted  the  present  de- 
cree, boldly  declaring,  as  if  all  records  had 
been  destrbyed,  and  men  knew  nothing  of 
what  had  happened  but  a  few  years  before, 
"That  it  was  not  to  any  councils,  or  the  de- 


'  Hier.  in  Prolo?.  Gal. 

5  Gres;.  Moral,  in  Job.  I.  19.  c.  17. 

3  Jul.  Rieger  de  Lib.  Canon,  p.  80. 
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suffered  at  Rome  under  Nero,  not  at  different 
times,  as  the  heretics  say,  but  at  the  same 
time,  and  on  the  same  day ;  and  that  the  Ro- 
man church  is  the  first  church,  because  found- 
ed by  the  first  apostle,  the  church  of  Alexan- 
dria the  second,  because  founded  by  his 
disciple  St.  Mark  in  his  name,  and  that  of 
Antioch  the  third,  because  St.  Peter  dwelt 
there  before  he  came  to  Rome,  and  in  that 
city  the  faithful  were  first  distinguished  with 
the  name  of  Christians."' 

That  the  sees  were  ranked  according  to  the 
dignity  of  the  cities,  without  any  kind  of  re- 
gard to  their  founders,  has  been  unanswerably 
demonstrated  in  several  places  of  this  work  ;- 
and  no  truth  (if  in  history  there  is  any  truth) 
can  be  better  attested.  I  shall  therefore  only 
observe,  with  respect  to  the  present  remarka- 
ble decree,  1.  That  the  fathers  are  greatly 
divided  among  themselves  about  the  true 
meaning  of  the  passage,  "  Thou  art  Peter," 
&c.  on  which  Gelasius  pretends  to  found  the 
"primacy,"  and  the  divines  of  the  church  of 
Rome  the  "supremacy,"  of  the  Roman  see. 
Some  of  the  fathers,  by  the  "  rock,"  on  w^hich 
the  church  was  to  be  built,  understand  St. 
Peter's  faith,  and  not  his  person ;  others  nei- 
ther his  faith  nor  his  person,  but  Christ  him- 
self; and  some  the  other  apostles,  as  well  as 
St.  Peter,  who  are  therefore  in  scripture  all 
called  foundations.  In  the  first  sense,  that 
passage  is  interpreted  by  St.  Hilarius,  St. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  St.  Austin,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Juve- 
nalis  of  Jerusalem,  nay,  and  by  some  of  the 
popes  themselves,  namely,  Gregory  the  Great, 
Felix  III.,  Nicholas  I.,  and  John  VIII.3  And 
truly  this  interpretation  seems  the  most  na- 
tural. St.  Peter  had  said  before,  "Thou  art 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God;"  our  Sa- 
vior answer,  "Thou  art  Peter,  ahd  on  this 
rock,"  on  this  faith,  of  which  thou  hast  now 
made  profession,  "I  will  build  my  church," 
&c.  However,  St.  Jerome  understood  that 
passage  in  the  second  sense ;  and  Origen,  St. 
Cyprian,  St.  Basil,  and  Theodoret,  in  the 
third.  But  in  none  of  these  senses  has  it,  as 
is  evident,  any  kind  of  connection  with  the 
primacy  or  the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter,  and 
his  pretended  see.  < 

II.  In  that  decree  Gelasius  brands   those 


'Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1260. 
'^  See  p.  49,  &  seq.  &  supra,  p.  221. 
3  See  Barrow,  Pope's  Supreni.  p. 
dissert.  4.  p.  304—313. 
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There  is  no  certainty  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  suffered  in  the  same  year.     Gelasius  takes  no  notice  of  St. 
Peter's  having  founded  the  see  of  Antioch;  and  why. 


with  the  name  of  heretics,  who  pretended  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  to  have  suffered  at  differ- 
ent times.  Was  this  a  matter  of  such  mighty 
moment  as  to  be  made  an  article  of  faith  ■? 
But  that  they  did  suffer  at  different  times, 
though  on  the  same  day ;  that  St.  Peter  suf- 
fered a  year  before  St.  Paul ;  was  the  opinion 
not  only  of  Prudentius,'  Strator,^  and  St. 
Nilus,^  but  of  St.  Austin,  nay,  and  a  common 
tradition  in  his  time.'' 

III.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Gelasius,  in 
ranking,  as  he  does,  the  three  patriarchal 
sees,  according  to  the  relation  they  had  to  St. 
Peter,  takes  no  notice  of  that  apostle's  having 
founded  the  see  of  Antioch ;  though  that  it 
was  founded  by  him,  nay,  that  he  sat  at  An- 
tioch several  years,  was  an  opinion  so  univer- 
sally received  at  this  very  time,  that  it  had 
been  deemed  a  kind  of  heresy  to  dispute  it.(*) 


'  Prud.  de  Mart.  12.  p.  144. 

2  Strat.  1.  2.  p.  700.  =  Phot.  c.  276. 

*  Aug.  serm.  296.  c.  7. 

(*)  St.  Chrysostoni  writes,  that  St.  Peter  continued 
at  Antioch  a  long  time. (a)  That  long  time  pope  Gre- 
gory the  Great  fixed  to  seven  years  ;(6)  and  it  is  now 
the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  church  of  Rome,  that  St. 
Peter  governed  the  church  of  Antioch  seven  years, 
and  the  Roman  twenty-five,  or,  as  some  will  have  it, 
only  twenty-four  years,  five  months,  and  twelve 
days,  (c)  The  computation  had  been  still  more  minute 
and  exact,  had  they  added  to  the  number  of  the  days 
that  of  the  hours ;  and  they  might  have  done  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other.  To  confirm  the  prevailing  opi- 
nion, especially  as  it  owes  its  rise  to  a  great  pope, 
Eusebius  has  been  made  to  write,  in  his  Chronicle, 
that  "St.  Peter  sat  at  Antioch  seven  years,  and  frvim 
Thence  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  five-and- 
twenty."  I  say,  made  to  write  ;  for  that  passage  has 
been  long  looked  upon,  by  all  unprejudiced  men,  as 
an  interpolation;  and  was  therefore  left  out  by  Scali- 
pcr,  in  his  Greek  edition  of  Eusebius,  (d)  as  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  chronology,  and  contradicting  what 
the  same  author  writes  in  his  history,  at  least,  with 
respect  to  the  time  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  resided  at 
Rome.  For  he  there  tells  us,  that  St.  Peter,  having 
preached  the  gospel  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Capi)adocia, 
&:c.  at  last,  or  in  the  end,  being  at  Rome,  he  was 
there  put  to  death,  (f)  Whether  lie  would  have  thus 
expressed  himself,  had  he  believed  St.  Peter  to  have 
resided  five-and-twenty  years  at  Rome,  I  leave  the 
reader  to  judge.  No  pope  has  yet  attained  to  the  sup- 
posed years  of  pope  Peter ;  and  if  we  credit  the  pro- 
phecy of  an  unknown  prophet,  "non  videbis  annos 
Petri,"  none  ever  will.  Adrian,  chosen  in  772,  was, 
1  think,  the  nearest,  in  years,  to  St.  Peter.  For  he  sat 
twenty-three  years,  ton  months,  and  seventeen  days. 
In  our  time  Clement  XI.  held  the  papal  dignity  twenty 
years,  three  months,  and  twenty-six  days  ;  and,  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  that  he  might  not  yet  be  under 

(a)  Chrys.  t.  1.  horn.  42.     (A)  Greg.  1.  6.  ep.  37. 

(c)  Panvin.  in  chron.  Rom.  Pont,  et  alii. 

Id)  Lug.  Sat.  1606.  (e)  Euseb.  hist.  1.  3.  c.  1. 


But  that  the  pope  craftily  dissembled  for  the 
present,  contenting  himself  with  only  saying, 
that  St.  Peter  dwelt  at  Antioch  before  he  came 
to  Rome,  and  alleging  that  as  a  reason  why 
the  see  of  Antioch  was  the  third  in  rank  and 
dignity.  Had  he  owned  it  to  have  been 
founded  by  St.  Peter,  he  could  have  given  no 
reason,  without  recurring  to  the  dignity  of 
the  cities,  why  it  was  placed,  though  founded 
by  that  apostle  himself,  after  the  see  of  Alex- 
andria, founded  only  by  a  disciple  of  his.  Of 
this  he  seems  to  have  been  well  aware,  and 
therefore  to  have  industriously  avoided  all 
mention  of  the  founder  of  that  see,  as  if  it 
had  been  consecrated,  and  raised  to  the  third 
rank,  only  by  the  presence  of  St.  Peter.  Be- 
sides, had  he  here  made  St.  Peter  the  founder 
of  the  see  of  Antioch,  his  method  of  reasoning 
had  appeared  as  absurd  as  it  really  was  ;  for 
he  had  then  reasoned  thus  :  The  see  of  Rome 
is  the  first,  because  founded  by  St.  Peter,  and 
consecrated  by  the  presence  and  the  death  of 
that  apostle ;  the  see  of  Alexandria  is  the  se- 
cond, because  founded  by  a  disciple  of  St. 
Peter,  and  in  St.  Peter's  name,  as  he  pre- 
tends, without  any  warrant;  and  that  of  An- 
tioch, the  third,  because  founded,  not  by  a 
disciple  of  St.  Peter,  but  by  St.  Peter  him- 
self, and  consecrated  by  his  sitting  several 
years  there. 

Gelasius  is  said  to  have  written  some  other 
tracts,  on  different  subjects;'  but  none  of  his 
works  are  now  extant,  besides  those  I  have 
mentioned,  and  a  Sacramentarium,  which 
passes  under  his  name,  and  was  printed  at 
Rome,  in  1680,  from  a  manuscript,  thought 
then  to  be  nine  hundred  years  old.  His  style 
is  elevated,  but  obscure,  and  in  some  places 
absolutely  unintelligible.  In  his  writings  is 
a  great  deal  of  false  reasoning,  as  Du  Pin  has 
observed ;-  and  he  often  supposes,  for  certain, 
what  is  absolutely  groundless,  or  very  ill 
grounded. 

any  apprehension  from  the  prophecy,  it  began  to  be 
interpreted  as  including  the  seven  years  St.  Peter 
had  sat  at  Antioch,  as  well  as  the  twenty-five  he  had 
sal  at  Rome.  The  church  of  Rome  celebrates  the  fes- 
tival of  St.  Peter's  chair,  at  Antioch,  on  the  22d  of 
February.  But  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  (/)  that  St. 
Peter  was  never  bishop  of  Antioch. 

(/)  See  p.  173,  in  the  notes. 

'  Gennad.  de  Scrip.  Eccles.  c.  14. 

3  Du  Pin,  ubi  supra. 
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Anatasius  chosen.  The  western  churches  enjoy  a  profound  tranquillity.  In  the  east  the  emperor  declares 
against  the  council  of  Chalcedon;  and  orders  Euphemius,  who  stood  up  in  defence  of  that  council,  to  be 
murdered.  Euphemius  escapes  ;  but  is  condemned  and  deposed  by  a  council.  His  blameless  life  and  suffer- 
ings availed  him  nothing,  in  the  opinion  of  Baronius;  and  why. 


ANASTASIUS  II.  FORTY-NINTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 


[Anastasius.] 


In  the  room  of  Gelasius  was  unanimously 
chosen  Anastasius,  the  second  of  that  name, 
a  native  of  Rome,  and  the  son  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  named  Peter;'  which  is  all  we  know 
of  him  before  his  election.  He  was  ordained 
on  the  28lh  of  November,  as  some  pretend, 
or  the  25th  of  December,  as  others  will  have 
it.  At  this  time  reigned  a  profound  tranquil- 
lity in  the  western  or  Latin  church,  the  west- 
ern provinces  being,  for  the  most  part,  subject 
to  Arian  princes,  who  did  not  concern  them- 
selves about  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  natures.  But,  in  the 
east,  the  emperor  Anastasius  had  openly  de- 
clared against  that  council  ever  since  the  year 
494,  and  spared  no  pains  to  gain  over  to  his 
party,  such  of  the  bishops  as  still  stood  up  in 
defence  of  its  famous,  or,  as  he  styled  it, 
unintelligible  decree.  Palladius  of  Antioch, 
and  Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  readily  joined 
him,  anathematizing  the  doctrine  of  two  na- 
tures, and,  with  the  doctrine,  those  who  had 
defined  it,  and  all  who  held  it.  But  Euphe- 
mius of  Constantinople,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  catholic  party,  as  they  styled  them- 
selves, could  neither  be  allured  by  promises, 
nor  awed  by  threats,  into  a  compliance  with 
the  emperor's  will.  Since  all  other  means 
therefore  proved  ineffectual,  the  death  of  the 
obstinate  and  refractory  priest,  as  they  called 
him  at  court,  was  resolved  on  at  last ;  and  a 
person  was  hired,  with  a  large  sum,  to  mur- 
der him.  The  assassin  first  met  him  at  the 
door  of  the  vestry ;  and  there,  though  he  was 
attended  by  others,  discharged  a  blow  at  his 
head  with  a  scymetar.  But  the  defender  of 
the  church,  who  was  taller  than  the  bishop, 
received  the  blow  on  his  head  ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  an  ecclesiastic,  with  the  bolt  of 
the  door,  the  first  thing  that  offered,  laid  the 
assassin  dead  at  his  feet.-  Another  attempt 
was  made  on  the  bishop's  life,  on  occasion  of 
his  going  to  officiate  in  a  church  on  the  neigh- 
boring mountain.  But  the  assassins  missing 
their  blow  a  second  time,  the  emperor  re- 
solved to  discharge  them,  and  employ  the 
bishops  of  the  opposite  party,  in  their  room, 
promising  himself  better  success  from  them, 
in  the  temper  they  were  in  at  that  time,  than 
from  any  assassins  he  could  hire.  And  they 
answered  his  expectation;  for  he  having  as- 
sembled in  council  all  the  bishops,  who  were 
then  in  Constantinople,  and  charged  Euphe- 
mius, before  them,  with  several  crimes,  they 


'  Marcell.  chron.  Holland,  t.  1.  p.  35. 

«  Theod.  Lect.  p.  559.  Theoph.  p.  119,  120. 


declared  him,  without  any  farther  examina- 
tion or  inquiry,  unworthy  of  the  episcopal 
dignity,  and  deposed  him  accordingly.  This 
sentence  occasioned  an  insurrection  ;  but  the 
populace,  having  no  stylites  to  head  or  en- 
courage them,  were  soon  quelled,  and  Euphe- 
mius was  conveyed  into  exile,  where  he  died 
in  515,  or,  as  some  write,  was  murdered,  by 
an  order  from  the  emperor.'  No  man  ever 
deserved  better  of  the  catholic  faith  than  Eu- 
phemius, if  the  faith  of  Chalcedon  was  the 
catholic  faith.  Had  he  to  his  extraordinary 
zeal  for  that  faith,  which  cost  him  the  loss 
of  his  see,  if  not  of  his  life,  added  the  merit 
of  gratifying  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the 
popes,  by  striking  the  name  of  Acacius  out 
of  the  diptychs,  we  should  now  see  him  ho- 
nored as  a  saint  of  the  first  class,  how  preju- 
dicial soever  his  complaisance  to  them  might 
have  proved  to  the  catholic  cause.  But  as 
he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  sacrifice 
the  catholic  interest  in  the  east,  and  at  the 
same  time  prostitute  his  own  conscience  to 
their  revenge  and  ambition,  he  has  not  been 
thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  calendar, 
either  among  the  confessors  or  the  martyrs. 
Baronius  indeed  owns  that  his  sufferings  en- 
titled him  to  that  honor;  but  adds,  that,  as  he 
did  not  deserve,  by  deposing  Acacius  after 
his  death,  to  be  admitted  to  the  communion 
of  the  Roman  church,  out  of  which  there  is 
no  true  confession  of  faith,  no  true  martyr- 
dom, the  unhappy  wretch  forfeited  every  other 
merit,  was  himself  deposed  by  a  just  judg- 
ment of  God ;  and  though  he  died  in  defence 
of  the  true  faith,  departed  inglorious.^  Thus 
does  that  profane  and  venal  writer  impiously 
place  the  chief,  or  rather  the  only,  merit  and 
duty  of  a  good  bishop,  in  gratifying  the  re- 
venge, the  ambition,  and  the  other  ungodly 
passions  of  his  high  pontiffs.  This  was, 
by  his  own  confession,  the  only  merit  Eu- 
phemius wanted.  He  had,  but  a  little  be- 
fore, acknowledged  him  to  have  been  not 
only  orthodox  in  his  belief,  but  the  pillar  of 
the  orthodox  faith,  and  a  most  zealous  de- 
fender of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  ;  nay,  and 
to  have  been,  on  that  account,  deservedly  ho- 
nored and  revered  by  all  the  orthodox ;  inso- 
much that  not  to  communicate  with  him,  was 
declaring  against  the  council  of  Chalcedon.^ 
But  the  want  of  that  merit  no  other  could 
supply ;  and  tiierefore  the  unhappy  wretch, 

'  Theod.  Let.  p.  559.  Marcell.  chron.  Concil.  t.  4.  p. 
liU.  Surius  11  Decemb.  p.  230. 
2  Bar.  ad  ann.  495.  n.  21—23. 
» Idem  ad  ann.  492.  n.  7.  9.  26.  46.  et  ad  ann.  489.  n.  3. 
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Macedonius  is  chosen  in  his  room.     The  new  pope  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  present  disturbances.     He 
sends  legates  into  the  east,  and  writes  to  the  emperor.    He  allows  the  orders  conferred  by  Acacius  to  be 


valid. 


with  all  his  other  merits,  departed  inglorious. 
But  if  there  is  no  true  confession  of  faith  out 
of  the  communion  of  the  Roman  church,  why 
did  not  Baronius,  in  virtue  of  the  commission 
or  full  power  granted  him  to  reform  the  calen- 
dar, that  is,  to  saint  or  unsaint  whom  he 
pleased,  drive  from  heaven  the  two  great 
saints  Meletius  and  Flavianus,'  both  bishops 
of  Antioch,  and  the  other  saints  I  have  men- 
tioned above,^  who  all  died  out  of  the  com- 
munion of  the  Roman  church?  If  Euphe- 
mius  did  not  deserve  a  place  in  heaven,  they 
of  course  ought  to  have  forfeited  theirs. 

In  the  room  of  Euphemius  was  chosen,  by 
the  clergy  and  people  of  Constantinople,  Ma- 
cedonius, a  presbyter  of  that  church,  no  less 
zealously  attached  to  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don  than  Euphemius  himself.  He  did  not 
write  to  the  pope,  as  his  predecessor  had 
done,  to  acquaint  him  with  his  promotion,  or 
to  beg  his  communion,  concluding  from  the 
inflexible  obstinacy  and  the  haughty  beha- 
viour of  the  two  last  popes,  that  it  would  be 
in  vain  for  him  to  attempt  a  reconciliation 
with  Rome,  upon  any  other  terms  but  those 
which  they  had  so  peremptorily  required,  and 
he  was  absolutely  determined  not  to  grant. 
But  the  new  pope  was  more  peaceably  inclined 
than  either  of  his  two  immediate  predecessors, 
and  sincerely  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  present  unhappy  division.  It  grieved  him 
to  quarrel  about  a  matter  of  so  very  small 
moment,  and  to  live,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of 
enmity  with  men,  who  professed  the  same 
faith  with  him,  and  suffered  so  much  to  support 
and  maintain  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  unwilling  to  yield,  and  at  the  same  time 
sensible  that  they  could  not,  without  disoblig- 
ing the  emperor,  and  thereby  exposing  both 
themselves  and  their  cause  to  the  utmost 
danger.  He  resolved  therefore  to  try,  in  the 
first  place,  whether  the  emperor  might  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  suffer  the  name  of  Acacius 
to  be  omitted  in  the  diptychs.  With  this 
view  he  determined,  without  loss  of  time,  to 
despatch  a  solemn  legation  to  the  court  of 
Constantinople  ;  though  his  predecessor  Ge- 
lasius  had  rejected,  with  great  scorn  and 
haughtiness,  the  proposal,  made  to  him  by 
Euphemius,  of  sending  legates,  as  if  he 
despaired  of,  or  were  indifferent  about,  the 
success  of  their  negotiations.  The  persons 
he  employed  on  this  occasion  were  Cresco- 
nius  of  Todi,  and  Germanus  of  Capua,  both 
men  of  uncommon  parts,  and  great  modera- 
tion. By  them  he  wrote  a  most  humble, 
submissive  and  respectful  letter  to  the  em- 
peror, with  this  address:  "To  my  most  glo- 
rious and  most  clement  son,  Anastasius 
Augustus,  bishop  Anastasius."  However,  he 
takes  care,  from  the  very  beginning,  to  let 
him  know,  what  it  was  now  of  more  impor- 
tance than  ever  the  emperors  should  be  all 
well  apprized  of:   namely,  that  the  Roman 


»  See  p.  90.  et  101. 


2  See  p.  285. 


see  held  the  first  place  in  the  catholic  church, 
and  held  it  by  divine  appointment,  our  Lord, 
saying  to  St.  Peter,  "Thou  art  Peter,"  &c., 
words,  which  we  shall  hear  echoed,  after 
Gelasius,  by  all  the  popes,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions. Throughout  the  whole  letter  he  ex- 
presses a  most  earnest  desire  of  seeing  tran- 
quillity restored  to  the  church,  in  his  days ; 
and  as  the  name  of  Acacius  was  the  only 
subject  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two 
churches,  and  the  only  obstruction  to  the 
wished-for  union,  he  does  not  imperiously  re- 
quire, as  his  predecessors  had  done,  but  begs, 
in  the  most  humble  terms,  it  may  be  omitted  ; 
that  our  Savior's  coat,  without  seam,  woven 
from  the  top  throughout,  meaning  the  church, 
may  not  be  rent,  for  a  matter  of  so  very  little 
moment,  for  the  sake  of  a  dead  man's  name. 
He  adds,  that  the  Roman  church  ought  not  to 
be  blamed  for  requiring  his  name  to  be  ex- 
punged, since  she  had  condemned  him ;  but 
that  neither  the  sentence  of  the  apostolic  see, 
nor  any  thing  else,  it  was  in  the  power  of 
men  to  do,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  memory, 
were  undoubted  proofs  of  his  having  been 
guilty  before  God  ;  that  the  Roman  church, 
indeed,  had  condemned  him  for  crimes  as 
certain  as  human  evidence  could  make  them ; 
but,  after  all,  that  men  acted  as  men,  and  there 
was  but  one  judgment  infallible,  that  of  God, 
who  searches  the  hearts. 

The  Greeks  apprehended,  and  it  was  con- 
sonant to  reason  they  should,  that  if  they  ac- 
knowledged Acacius  to  have  been  lawfully 
deposed,  they  must  of  course  own  the  orders 
he  had  conferred,  after  his  deposition,  to  be 
null.  For,  by  the  sentence  of  Felix,  he  was 
divested  of  all  episcopal  power ;  and  not  even 
the  name  of  bishop  was  left  him.'  To  re- 
move this  apprehension,  which  engaged  in 
the  cause  of  Acacius  all  whom  he  had  or- 
dained, the  pope  declares,  by  the  present 
letter,  the  orders  conferred  by  him,  as  well  as 
the  sacraments  which  he  had  administered 
after  his  condemnation,  to  be  valid  ;  which 
was,  in  effect,  reversing  the  sentence  of  his 
predecessor,  or  rather  declaring  it  to  have 
been  null  from  the  beginning.  He  expresses 
all  along  the  greatest  regard  and  respect  for 
the  imperial  dignity,  never  addressing  the 
emperor,  but  with  the  titles  of  "  your  high- 
ness, your  serenity,  your  piety,  clemency," 
&c.,  and,  opposing  to  them,  when  he  speaks 
of  himself,  "  my  lowness,"  or  "  my  obscuri- 

ty-"^(*) 

•  See  p.  275.  "  Concil.  t.  4,  p.  1278—1280. 

(*)  I  cannot  help  being  a  little  surprised  at  the  mighty 
commendations  tl)e  pope  bestow.-=,  in  this  letter,  on  the 
emperor's  divine  wisdom,  for  so  he  styles  it,  on  hia 
exemplary  piety,  and  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  true 
faith;  telling  liim  that,  while  lie  was  yet  a  private 
man,  he  had  not  yielded,  as  was  known  by  certain 
fame,  to  the  best  bishops,  in  the  observance  of  the 
rules,  which  the  fathers  had  prescribed  to  the  church  ; 
and  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  the  growth  of  his  piety 
had  kept  pare  with  that  of  his  dignity.  How  can  we 
account  for  his  thus  extolling  the  wisdom,  piety,  ijnd 
zeal  of  a  man,  who,  at  this  very  time,  was  persecuting 
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The  distracted  state  of  the  church  of  Alexandria.  The  legates  are  well  received  by  the  emperor  ;  who  chooses 
rather  to  confer  with  the  patrician  Festus,  than  with  them.  He  is  for  a  reconciliation,  !)ut  thinks  Rome 
ought  to  yield.  Festus  takes  upon  him  to  persuade  the  pope  to  yield,  and  to  receive  the  henoticon.  The 
pope  disposed  to  yield.    He  places  greater  confidence  in  Festus  than  in  his  own  legates. 


The  pope  does  not  forget,  in  his  letter,  the 
distracted  state  of  the  church  of  Alexandria, 
rent  at  this  time  into  three  different  parties  or 
factions,  under  the  Eutychian  bishop  Athana- 
sius,  who  had  succeeded  Mongus  in  490. 
One  party  was  satisfied  with  the  henoticon 
alone ;  another  to  the  henoticon  added  the 
decree  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
two  natures,  while  a  third  anathematized  the 
henoticon,  as  well  as  the  decree  of  Chalce- 
don, and  all  who  held  either.  Anastasius 
therefore  earnestly  entreats  the  emperor  to  em- 
ploy his  wisdom,  his  divine  admonitions,  and 
the  authority,  with  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
vest  him,  as  his  vicar  upon  earth,  in  bringing 
back  that  church  to  the  unity  of  the  faith.' 

With  this  letter,  written  in  a  style  so  very 
different  from  that  which  latter  popes  have 
used  to  the  emperors,  and  so  exactly  like  that 
they  have  assumed  to  themselves,  the  legates 
set  out  for  Constantinople,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year,  497,  and  with  them  Fes- 
tus, the  patrician,  despatched  by  king  Theo- 
doric,  upon  some  affairs  of  state,  to  that  court. 
On  their  arrival  at  Constantinople,  they  were 
all  received  with  particular  marks  of  respect 
and  esteem  by  the  emperor,  who  expressed 
great  satisfaction  at  his  finding  the  new  pope 
so  well  disposed,  and  so  sincerely  inclined 
to  a  reconciliation.  However,  as  he  was  de- 
termined not  to  suffer  the  name  of  Acacius  to 
be  omitted  in  the  diptychs,  lest  the  bishops 
of  Rome  should  thence  take  occasion  to  tri- 
umph over  those  of  the  imperial  city,  he 
would  not  hear  the  legates  on  that  subject; 
but  had  several  private  conferences  with  Fes- 
tus, whom  he  found  better  acquainted  with 
the  pope's  real  sentiments,  than  the  legates 
themselves.  To  him  he  represented,  that  as 
it  was,  by  the  pope's  own  confession,  a  mat- 
ter of  very  small  moment,  whether  the  name 
of  Acacius  was  mentioned  or  omitted  at  the 
altar,  it  reflected  no  small  disgrace  on  the 
Christian  name,  to  see  one-half  of  the  Christ- 
ians divided  from,  nay,  at  open  enmity,  and 
declared  war,  with  the  other,  for  what  was 
deemed  by  both  a  mere  trifle,  while  they  all 
owned  mutual  charity,  and  brotherly  love,  to 
be  the  foundation  of  every  virtue,  and  to  have 
been  more  warmly  recommended  than  an}' 
other  virtue  by  the  divine  founder  of  the  re- 
ligion  they    professed ;    that  it  was  not  the 


■  Concil.  ibid, 
all  who  professed  the  faith,  that  was  believed  at  Rome 
to  be  the  only  true  faith  ;  who,  before  his  accession  to 
the  empire,  liad  frequented  schismatical  assemblies, 
and  had  even  raised  some  disturbances  in  the  church, 
for  which  Euphemius  had  threatened  to  cause  him  to 
be  shaved,  that  is,  to  be  shut  up  in  a  monastery;  and 
would  not  consent  to  his  election  till  he  had  promi.«ed, 
upon  oath,  to  take  the  decree  of  Chalcedon  for  the  rule 
of  his  faith,  and  given  him  that  promise,  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  to  be  lodged  in  the  archives  of  the 
church  1(a)  Was  the  pope  unacquainted  with  trans- 
actions, which  the  whole  world  knew  ?  Or  did  he 
hope  by  such  commendations  to  flatter  the  emperor 
into  a  compliance  with  his  request. 

(a)  Theod.  Lect.  p.  58.  Evagr.  1.  3.  c.  12.  Vict.  Tun. 
ia  cbron. 


honor  of  the  see  of  Rome,  or  of  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  but  of  the  Christian  religion, 
that  was  at  stake ;  that,  not  to  perpetuate  so 
fatal  a  division,  the  one  ought  to  yield  to  the 
other,  and  the  only  subject  of  contention 
should  be,  which  should  yield  the  first  to  the 
other  ;  that,  in  his  opinion  indeed,  the  Roman 
see  ought  to  yield,  since  by  that  see  the  war 
was  begun,  and  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by 
so  destructive  a  war  could  by  no  other  means 
be  better  atoned  for.  Festus  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  of  the  emperor's  opinion;  and 
therefore,  as  he  was  well  apprised  of  the 
good  disposition  of  the  pope,  and  his  sincere 
desire  of  peace,  he  privately  promised  to  per- 
suade him,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  not  only  to 
connive  at  the  name  of  Acacius  being  kept  in 
the  diptychs,  but  even  to  receive  and  sign 
the  henoticon.'  And  indeed  if  what  is  said 
of  this  pope  by  the  bibliothecarian,  be  true, 
namely,  that,  at  this  very  time,  he  admitted  to 
his  communion  a  deacon  of  Thessalonica, 
named  Photinus,  most  zealously  attached  to 
the  memory  of  Acacius,^  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  Festus  would  have  made  his 
promise  good,  at  least  with  respect  to  the 
name  of  the  bishop.  I  am  sensible,  that  the 
evidence  of  the  bibliothecarian  ought  not  to 
be  rashly  admitted.  But  from  the  whole  con- 
duct of  this  good  pope  it  is  manifest,  that  he 
had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  put  an 
end  to  the  present  troubles,  almost  upon  any 
terms ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  above-mentioned  deacon  was  de- 
spatched at  this  very  time  to  Rome,  by  An- 
drew of  Thessalonica,  whom  Gelasius  had 
excluded  from  his  communion,  because  he 
would  not  condemn  Acacius ;  and  that  he 
was  well  received  by  the  pope.^  Baronius 
himself  owns  this  "  aspersion"  to  have  been 
cast  on  the  memory  of  the  pope,  soon  after  his 
decease.  He  calls  it  an  "  aspersion,"  be- 
cause it  is,  according  to  his  principles,  aspers- 
ing a  pope,  to  say,  that  to  heal  a  schism,  and 
save  the  church  from  impending  ruin,  he 
abated,  in  the  least,  of  the  pretensions  of  his 
see,  or  departed  from  the  measures,  however 
dangerous  or  prejudicial,  which  his  predeces- 
sors had  pursued.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
bibliothecarian  was  better  informed  of  this, 
than  he  seems  to  have  been  of  most  other  dis- 
tant transactions.  And  what  he  adds,  is 
highly  probable,  namely,  that  the  pope  had 
resolved  with  himself  to  suffer  the  name  of 
Acacius  to  be  kept  in  the  diptychs,  if  he  could 
by  no  other  means  bring  back  the  Greeks  to 
the  communion  of  Rome.^  This  resolution, 
however  secret,  he  must  have  communicated 
to  Festus  ;  else  that  patrician  had  never  made 
the  promise  he  did  to  the  emperor.  And 
truly  the  pope  seems  to  have  placed  greater 
confidence  in  him,  than  in  his  own  legates, 


1  Theoph.  r>.  193.  Theodor.  Lect.  p.  560.  Niceph.  I.  16. 
5  Anast.  Biblioth.  in  Anast. 
3  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1184.        •  Anast.  Bib.  in  Anast. 
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The  condescension  of  the  pope  gives  offence  to  the  Roman  clergy.  Deputies  sent  from  the  church  of  Alex- 
andria, to  nesotiate  a  reconciliation  with  Rome ; — [Year  of  Christ,  498.]  The  contents  of  the  memorial,  which 
they  presented  to  the  legates.     Their  confession  of  faith.     The  legates  not  satisfied  with  it,  but  receive  it. 

not  caring  perhaps  to  disclose  his  real  senti-'nion  of  Rome.  This  separation  was  entirely 
ments  so  freely  to  them  as  to  him,  or,  appre-  owing,  according  to  their  account,  to  a  false 
hending  that,  as  they  were  bishops,  and  con- ;  translation  of  pope  Leo's  letter,  concerning 
sequently  not  a  little  prejudiced,  though  the  the  two  natures,  done  by  Theodoret,  and 
most  moderate  he  could  choose,  against  the  I  plainly  containing  the  blasphemous  tenet  of 
see  of  Constantinople,  and  in  favor  of  the  see  the   wicked    Nestorius.      From    the    Greek 


of  Rome,  they  would  be  more  apt  to  stand 
upon  punctilio  than  an  unprejudiced  layman, 
and  might  for  the  sake  of  some  trifle,  for  some 
idle  claim  or  pretension,  obstruct  the  great 


translation  they  had  judged  of  the  Latin  ori- 
ginal ;  and  thence  concluding  the  errors, 
which  the  Nestorian  translator  had  inserted, 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church,  they 


work  for  which  they  were  sent.  It  is  not  to  had  thereupon  separated  themselves,  as  it  was 
be  doubted,  but  Festus  had  a  private  com-  their  duty  to  do,  from  her  communion.  But 
mission,  and   private   instructions   from   the ,  having  been  lately  informed  by  the  deacon 


pope,  concerning  the  present  important  affair, 
though  historians  speak  of  him  as  only  em- 
ployed by  king  Theodoric  in  civil  affairs. 
For  the  emperor,  as  we  have  seen,  chose  to 
treat  with  him,  and  not  with  the  legates  ;  and 
the  deputies  from  the  church  of  Alexandria, 
in  the  memorial,  which  we  shall  soon  see 
them  present  to  the  legates,  name  Festus  even 
before  them. 

The  bibliothecarian  writes,  that  so  much 
condescension  in  the  pope,  and  particularly 
his  communicating  with  the  Acacian  deacon, 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Roman  clergy.'  No 
one  can  doubt  but  it  did,  most  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics of  Rome  being  for  maintaining,  at  all 
events,  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  a  see,  in 
which  every  low  clerk  among  them  flattered 
himself  then,  as  they  all  do  now,  that  he 
should  sit  one  day  himself.  But  that  they 
should  have  carried  their  resentment  against 
the  good  pope  to  such  a  height,  as  to  separale 
themselves  from  his  communion,^  is  too  re- 
markable an  event  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  contemporary  historians,  or  to  be  cre- 
dited upon  the  bare  testimony  of  a  writer  of 
the  9th  century,  often  guilty  of  great  mistakes 
with  respect  to  facts  much  less  remote  from 
his  own  time. 

The  arrival  of  the  legates  at  Constantinople, 
and  the  peaceable  disposition  of  the  pope, 
were  no  sooner  known  at  Alexandria,  than  it 
was  determined  there,  that  deputies  should  be 
sent,  in  the  name  of  that  church  to  negotiate 
a  reconciliation  with  Rome.  The  persons 
employed  on  this  occasion  were  Dioscorus 
and  Cheremon,  the  former  a  presbyter,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  that  city,  and  the  latter 
only  a  reader.  On  their  arrival  at  Constan- 
tinople they  presented  a  memorial  to  Festus, 
and  the  two  legates  thus  addressed  :  "  To  the 
mo.st  glorious  and  most  excellent  patrician 
Festus,  and  to  the  venerable  bishops  Cresco- 
nius  and  Germanus,  sent,  together  with  him, 
on  a  legation  from  the  city  of  Rome  to  the 
most  clement  and  amiable  emperor,  in  Christ, 
Anastasius,  Dioscorus  presbyter,  and  Chere- 
mon reader,  respotisoks,  or  nuncios,  of  the 
venerable  church  of  Alexandria."  They  be- 
gin their  memorial  with  a  long  apology,  to 
justify  the  conduct  of  the  church  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  separating  herself  from  the  commu- 


'  Anast.  Ibid. 


<  Idem.  ibid. 


Photinus,  that  the  original  letter,  which  he 
had  seen  at  Rome,  contained  nothing  but  what 
was  entirely  agreeable  to  the  definitions  of 
Nice,  and  that  the  present  bishop  of  that  city 
had  condemned,  in  his  presence,  the  errors 
which  had  given  offence  to  the  church  of 
Alexandria,  the  said  church,  desirous  of  re- 
newing her  communion  with  the  catholic 
church  of  the  city  of  Rome,  had  chosen  them 
to  negotiate  the  so  long  wished  for  reconci- 
liation. From  this  part  of  the  memorial  it  is 
manifest,  as  we  may  observe  here,  by  the 
way,  that  the  Egyptians  were  utter  strangers 
to  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  or  the  Roman 
church ;  nay,  that  the  pope  himself  was  as 
great  a  stranger  to  that  prerogative  as  they. 
For,  if  he  had  pretended  to  be  infallible,  no 
man  can  imagine,  that  the  Alexandrians  would 
have  supposed  him  fallible,  as  they  plainly 
do,  at  the  very  time  they  were  striving  to  gain 
his  good  will,  and  in  a  memorial  artfully  cal- 
culated for  that  purpose.  We  know  what 
kind  of  reception  such  a  memorial  would  meet 
with  now,  though  nothing  was  then  objected 
against  it  by  either  of  the  legates. 

To  the  memorial  the  deputies  added  a  con- 
fession of  the  faith  professed  at  that  time  by 
the  church  of  Alexandria.  In  that  confession 
they  received  the  definitions  of  Nice,  confirmed 
by  the  councils  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
first  of  Ephesus;  acknowledged  the  Son  of 
God  to  be  true  man ;  and  ended  with  anathe- 
matizing, according  to  the  charity  that  pre- 
vailed in  those  days,  Eutyches,  and  with 
him  all  who  held  now,  or  ever  had  held,  in 
what  place  or  council  soever,  opinions  or  doc- 
trines ditfering  from  theirs.'  The  legates 
were  not  at  all  pleased  with  this  confession, 
no  mention  being  there  made  of  the  council 
of  Chalcedon ;  and  Christ  being  only  acknow- 
ledged to  be  true  God,  and  true  man,  without 
any  declaration  whether  they  believed  him  to 
be  only  "  of  two  natures,"  or  both  "  of  and  in 
two  natures."  However,  they  received  it,  such 
as  it  was;  and  promised  to  deliver  it  to  the 
pope  on  their  return  to  Rome.  But  his  holi- 
ness, they  added,  will  insist  on  your  erasing 
the  names  of  Dioscorus,  ^lurus,  and  Mon- 
gus  out  of  the  roll  of  your  bishops,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  peace  for  which  you  are  suing. 
The  deputies  replied,  that,  if  their  confession 

«  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1283—1285. 
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The  pope  dies  before  the  return  of  his  legates.  Why  he  has  not  been  sainted.  Aspersions  cast  on  his  memory. 
His  death  not  a  judgment.  He  is  not  free  from  all  blame.  Clovis,  the  first  Christian  king  of  the  Franks, 
converted  in  his  time. 


of  faith  was  approved  at  Rome,  they  would 
make  it  appear,  that  those  three  holy  arch- 
bishops had  held  that,  and  no  other  faith; 
and  consequently,  that  the  mentioning  or  sup- 
pressing their  names  depended  on  the  recep- 
tion which  that  confession  should  meet  with." 
It  is  remarkably  ridiculous,  that,  in  the  end 
of  their  memorial,  they  tell  the  legates,  that 
they  have  kept  a  copy  of  it  by  them,  to  be 
produced  in  judgment  on  the  last  day,  should 
Rome  neglect  to  concur  with  them  in  re-esta- 
blishing the  peace  of  the  catholic  church. 

The  legates  continued  at  Constantinople 
till  the  month  of  September  of  the  present 
year  498,  when  they  set  out  from  that  city, 
together  with  Festus,  on  their  return  to  Italy. 
But  the  pope  died  before  they  reached  Rome ; 
which  was  a  great  disappointment  and  morti- 
fication to  Festus,  who,  depending  on  his  in- 
clination to  peace,  and  the  confidence  the 
pope  reposed  in  him,  had  entertained  hopes 
of  seeing  the  ancient  harmony  soon  restored 
between  the  east  and  the  west,  and  of  being 
himself  instrumental  in  so  great  a  work.  As 
Anastasius  was  a  lover  of  peace,  an  enemy  to 
all  strife  and  contention,  free  from  ambition, 
now  the  chief  merit  of  a  pope,  and  ready  to 
sacrifice  even  the  pretensions  of  his  see  to  the 
welfare  of  the  church,  I  need  not  tell  the 
reader,  that  he  has  not  been  thought  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  calendar.  And  it  must  be 
owned,  the  church  could  not,  without  the 
greatest  inconsistency,  have  conferred  the 
honor  of  saintship  upon  him,  after  she  had 
bestowed  it  on  his  two  immediate  predeces- 
sors, Gelasius  and  Felix.  For,  if  it  was 
deemed  meritorious  in  them  to  have  kindled 
the  flame  of  discord  by  a  haughty  behaviour, 
his  striving,  by  a  quite  contrary  conduct,  to 
extinguish  that  flame,  could  not  be  thought 
meritorious  in  him.  Some,  and  the  bibliothe- 
carian,  with  his  transcriber  Platina,  among 
the  rest,  have  even  endeavored  to  blacken  his 
character,  and  asperse  his  memory,  as  if  he 
had  been  cut  off  by  a  sudden  death, (*)  which 
they  style  a  just  judgment,  that  he  might  not 
have  time  to  put  in  execution  the  wicked  de- 
sign he  had  formed,  to  the  irreparable  preju- 
dice of  the  catholic  faith.  To  read  those 
authors,  one  would  think,  that  this  good  pope 
was  the  most  wicked  of  men  ;  that  he  design- 
ed nothing  less  than  utterly  to  extirpate  the 
Christian  religion  ;  and,  by  turning  Manichee, 
or  embracing  some  other  detestable  sect,  in- 
troduce all  their  abominations  into  the  church. 
But  the  wicked  design  he  had  formed  is  re- 
duced, in  the  end,  to  this :  that  he  had  deter- 
termined  to  suffer  the  name  of  Acacius  to 
stand  among  the  names  of  other  bishops,  if  he 
could  by  no  other  means  heal  the  divisions 

'  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1283—1285. 

(*)  "Ferunt  divino  nutu  hominem  subito  morbo  cor- 
reptum  interiisse.  Sunt  qui  dicant  eum  in  latrinam 
effudisse  intestina,  dum  necessitati  naturae  obtempe- 
rat,"  says  Platina,  speaking  of  the  death  of  this  pope,  (a) 

(a)  Plat,  in  Anast. 


which  had  prevailed  so  long  among  the 
Christian  bishops.  One  would  hardly  think 
men  endued  with  the  least  share  of  com- 
mon sense,  or  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  gospel,  capable  of  entertaining 
such  absurd  and  antichristian  notions.  How- 
ever, Baronius  seems  to  fall  in  with  them, 
and  to  think,  that  Anastasius  was  cut  oflT  in 
the  very  beginning  of  his  pontificate,  lest  he 
should,  by  an  unseasonable  condescension, 
and  a  mistaken  zeal  for  the  unity  of  the  faith, 
have  defeated  the  measures,  which  his  prede- 
cessors had  so  steadily  pursued ;'  that  is,  lest 
it  should  ever  be  said,  that  a  pope  had  yielded, 
and,  by  a  Christian  condescension,  repaired 
the  mischief  which  his  predecessors  had  done. 
Anastasius  enjoyed  the  pontificate,  as  Baro- 
nius observes,  a  very  short  time.  But  had  he 
only  cast  his  eye  on  the  catalogue  of  the 
popes,  he  would  have  found  many  there, 
threescore  at  least,  who  did  not  enjoy  it  so 
long  as  he,  and  some  of  them  entirely  answer- 
ing the  character,  which  the  annalist  seems 
to  have  drawn  to  himself,  of  a  good  pope. 
And  might  not  we  with  better  reason  construe 
their  death  into  a  judgment  for  their  pride  and 
presumption,  than  he  does  that  of  Anastasius 
for  his  Christian  condescension  and  modera- 
tion ■?  But,  after  all,  I  will  not  take  upon  me 
to  justify  the  conduct  of  Anastasius  in  every 
respect,  and  clear  him  from  all  kind  of  blame. 
In  his  letter  to  the  emperor,  he  owned  it  to  be 
a  matter  of  very  small  moment,  a  mere  trifle, 
whether  the  name  of  Acacius  was  omitted,  or 
mentioned.  Why  then  did  he  require  it  at 
all  to  be  omitted  ?  Why  did  he  delay  con- 
cluding an  affair  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
the  sake  of  a  trifle  1 

As  to  the  writings  of  Anastasius,  besides 
the  letter  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  which  I 
have  mentioned  above,  there  is  one  from  him 
to  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  congratulating 
that  prince  on  his  conversion  to  the  Christian 
religion.  For  Clovis,  the  first  Christian  king 
of  the  Franks,  was  baptized  on  Christmas 
day,  496,  the  very  day,  according  to  some,  on 
which  the  pope  was  ordained.^  But  neither 
the  pope  nor  the  church  had  great  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  new  convert.  He  changed 
his  religion,  not  his  manners ;  or,  if  he 
changed  his  manners,  it  was  for  the  worse, 
having  been  guilty  of  far  more  enormous 
crimes,  or  more  cruel,  treacherous,  and  unna- 
tural murders,  after  his  conversion,  than  he 
had  ever  committed  while  he  was  still  a 
pagan.  But  he  was  a  zealous  catholic,  built 
some  churches,  presented  St.  Peter  with  a 
crown  of  gold  enriched  with  precious  stones  j 
and  therefore  has  been  highly  commended, 
even  as  a  religious  prince,  by  almost  all  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  of  those  times  ;  as  if  his 
zeal  for  the  faith,  and  liberality  to  the  church, 


'  Bar.  adann.  497:  n.  28. 

'  FlottemanvUle  anna!  politic.  Eccles.  ad  ann.  496. 
n.  18. 
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Clovis'  conversion  owing  rather  to  motives  of  policy,  than  religion.  Schism  in  the  Roman  church.  Symma- 
chus  and  Laurentius  chosen  on  the  same  day ;  wliich  occasions  a  civil  war  in  the  city.  Both  recur  to  king 
Theodoric  ;  who  adjudges  the  see  to  Symmachus. 


could,  in  their  opinion,  have  fully  atoned  for 
the  most  barbarous  assassinations  that  are  re- 
corded in  history.(*)  A  French  historian, 
of  no  mean  character,  seems  to  ascribe  the 
conversion  of  that  prince  to  motives  of  policy, 
not  of  religion;  as  if  he  had  embraced  the 
catholic  faith  chiefly  with  a  view  to  engage 
the  affections  of  the  Gauls,  whom  he  had 
already  subdued,  and,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
commend himself  to  the  rest  of  that  nation, 
who  lived  in  subjection  to  the  Burgundians 


and  Goths,  but  were  not  at  all  pleased  with 
their  new  masters,  because  they  professed 
and  countenanced  the  Arian  doctrine.'(*)  « 

Some  fragments  of  another  letter,  from  '■ 
Anastasius  to  one  Ursicinus,  concerning  the  * 
Incarnation,  have  been  published  by  Balu- 
zius,  in  his  new  collection  of  councils.  The 
letters  of  this  pope  are  chiefly  made  up  of 
passages  out  of  the  old  and  new  Testament, 
which  are  not  always  properly  applied. 


SYMMACHUS,  FIFTIETH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Anastasius.] 


[Year  of  Christ  498.]  The  death  of  An- 
astasius was  attended  with  a  great  schism 
in  the  Roman  church.  Symmachus,  a  native 
of  Sardinia,  the  son  of  one  Fortunatus,  and 
deacon  of  the  Roman  church,  was  chosen 
in  the  basilic  of  Constantine;  and,  on  the 
same  day,  was  chosen  in  the  basilic  of  St. 
Mary,  Laurentius,  a  Roman,  and  arch-pres- 
byter of  that  church.  The  senate,  as  well 
as  the  people  and  clergy,  was  divided  on  this 
occasion,  some  of  the  senators  heading  the 
one  party,  and  some  the  other.  Laurentius 
was  powerfully  supported  by  the  patrician 
Festus,  who  is  even  said  to  have  bribed,  with 
large  sums,  those  who  chose  him,  not  doubt- 
ing but  he  should  be  able  to  persuade  the 
new  pope,  if  his  party  prevailed,  to  receive 
the  henoticon,  agreeably  to  the  promise  which 
he  had  made  to  the  emperor.  A  civil  war 
being  thus  kindled  within  the  walls  of  the 
city,  skirmishes  happened  daily  in  the  streets; 
and,  as  Paulus  Diaconus  expresses  it,  mur- 
ders, robberies,  and  other  infinite  evils,  were, 
during  this  confusion,  perpetrated  at  Rome*' 
To  put  an  end  to  these  evils,  it  was  agreed, 
among  the  leading  men  of  both  parties,  that 


(*)  The  royal  proselyte  seems  to  have  been  but 
very  indifferently  instructed  in  the  principles  of  tlie 
Christian  religion.  For,  we  are  told,  that  St.  Henii- 
giu3,  bishop  of  Rheims,  by  whom  he  was  baptized, 
liaving  preached  a  sermon  to  him,  after  his  baptism, 
on  the  passion  and  sulTerings  of  our  Savior,  the  king, 
in  hearing  him,  cried  out  aloud,  "If  I  had  been 
there  with  my  Franks,  that  should  never  have  hap- 
pened." (o) 

It  was  to  anoint  this  king  at  his  baptism,  that  the 
famous  oil  is  saiu  to  have  been  sent  from  heaven, 
with  which  the  French  kings  are  now  anointed  at 
their  coronation.  But  of  that  oil  no  mention  is  made 
by  Gregory  of  Tours,  a  great  believer  and  relater  of 
miracles,  in  the  account  he  gives  us  of  the  baptism  of 
Clovis  :  a  plain  proof,  that,  in  his  time,  the  latter  end 
of  the  6th  century,  that  fable  was  not  yet  invented. 
It  was  first  related  by  Ilincmar,  bishop  of  Rheims, 
who  lived  two  hundred  years  after  Gregory,  and  three 
hundred  after  th(!  time  in  which  the  miracle  is  sup- 
posed to  have  happened;  but  nevertheless  he  de- 
icribes  it,  with  all  its  circumstances,  even  the  mi- 
nutest, as  if  it  had  happened  in  his  own  time,  and  he 
had  been  present  when  it  happened.  (<>) 

(a)  Hist.  Fran,  epit  c.  22.     (k)  Hinc.  in  vit.  Bemig. 

« Paul.  Diac.  1.  17.  Greg.  Dial.  1.  4.  c.  40. 


the  two  competitors  should  repair  to  Ra- 
venna, should  plead  their  cause  there  before 
king  Theodoric,  and  stand  to  his  judgment. 
Unhappy  times !  exclaims  here  Baronius, 
when  the  high  pontiff  was  forced  to  plead  his 
cause  at  the  tribunal  of  an  Arian  prince.2 
But  Theodoric,  though  an  Arian,  was  one  of 
the  best,  as  well  as  the  wisest  princes  that 
ever  swayed  a  sceptre,  was  the  high  pontiff's 
lord  and  sovereign,  and,  as  such,  had  the 
same  right  to  decide  the  dispute  between 
Laurentius  and  Symmachus,  as  the  emperor 
Honorius  had  to  compose  the  difference,  that 
arose  in  his  time,  between  Eulalius  and  Boni- 
face.3  The  king  received  the  two  competi- 
tors with  the  same  marks  of  respect  and 
friendship,  heard  both  with  the  same  atten- 
tion and  patience,  and,  when  they  had  done 
pleading,  ordered  him  to  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  disputed  see,  who  should  be  found, 
upon  an  impartial  inquiry,  to  have  had  the 
greater  number  of  votes,  or  to  have  been  or- 
dained the  first.  Both  these  circumstances 
concurred  in  favor  of  Symmachus,  who  was 
thereupon  declared  lawful  pope,  and  placed 
by  the  king's  order  on  the  papal  chair.^ 

The  good  king  was  not  satisfied  with  hav- 
ing put  an  end,  as  he  believed,  to  the  present 
schism,  and  the  evils  attending  it :  but,  de- 


'  Mezeray,  Abreg6  Clironol.  ad  ann.  496. 

(*)  It  is  observable,  that  Clovis  was,  at  this  time, 
the  only  catholic  prince  in  the  known  world,  as  the 
word  catholic  was  then  understood.  Anastasius,  em- 
peror of  the  east,  was  a  professed  Eutychian.  Theo- 
doric, king  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy  ;  Alaric.  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  master  of  all  Spain,  and  of  the  third 
part  of  Gaul ;  the  kings  of  the  Burgundians,  Suevians, 
and  Vandals,  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa;  were  all 
zealous  followers  of  Arius.  As  for  the  other  kings 
of  the  Franks  settled  in  Gaul,  they  were  still  pagans. 
Clovis  was  not  only  the  sole  catholic  prince  at  this 
time  in  the  world;  but  the  first  king  that  ever  em- 
braced the  catholic  religion  ;  which  has  procured  to 
the  French  king  the  title  of  tlie  "  most  ChrL^tian,"  and 
that  of  "the  eldest  son  of  the  church."  But  were  we 
to  compare  the  conduct  and  actions  of  Clovis,  the 
catholic,  with  those  of  the  Arian  king  Theodoric,  such 
a  comparison  would  no  ways  redound  to  the  honor  of 
the  catholic  faith. 

a  Bar.  ad  ann.  498.  '  See  p.  163. 

«  Theod.  Lect.  1.  2.  Niceph.  1.  17.  c.  36. 
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The  king  summons  a  council.  Regulations  made  by  this  council  concerning  the  election  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
The  quarrel  between  the  bishops  of  Aries  and  Vienna  revived.  Symmachus  annuls  what  his  predecessor 
had  done  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  reason  he  alleges  for  so  doing,  false  U\  tlie  opinion  of  the  popes  them- 
selves.   The  pope  subject  to  temporal  princes,  before  he  was  himself  a  temporal  prince. 


sirous  to  guard  against  the  like  evils  for  the 
time  to  come,  he  ordered  a  council  to  meet  at 
Rome,  with  a  strict  charge  to  the  bishops 
who  composed  it,  to  make  such  regulations 
as  might  seem  to  them,  in  their  wisdom, 
capable  of  preventing  all  competitions  and 
cabals,  and  effectually  restraining  the  ambi- 
tion of  aspiring  and  worldly-minded  men. 
Theodoric  knew,  without  all  doubt,  that  the 
external  government  of  the  church  belonged 
of  right  to  him ;  that  he  had  succeeded  the 
Roman  emperors  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all 
their  other  rights ;  and  consequently,  that  he 
could,  after  their  example,  enact  such  laws 
relating  to  the  ecclesiastical  polity,  as  he 
thought  the  most  conducive  to  the  public  good. 
But  such  was  the  moderation  of  that  prince, 
such  the  regard  he  had  for  the  clergy,  the 
catholic  clergy,  that  he  chose  rather  to  lend, 
in  a  manner,  his  power  to  them,  than  exercise 
it  himself.  The  council  met,  pursuant  to  the 
king's  order,  on  the  first  of  March,  499,  when 
the  following  regulations  were  proposed  by 
Symmachus,  and  unanimously  agreed  to  by 
the  seventy-two  bishops,  who  composed  that 
assembly.  1.  That,  if  any  presbyter,  deacon, 
or  clerk,  should,  in  the  pope's  life-time,  and 
without  his  knowledge,  presume  to  engage 
his  vote,  against  a  new  election,  by  word  of 
mouth,  by  oath,  or  in  writing,  he  should  be 
excommunicated  and  deposed.  2.  That  if 
the  pope  should  die  suddenly,  and  not  have 
time  to  give  any  directions  concerning  the 
election  of  his  successor,(*)  he  should  be 
deemed  lawfully  chosen,  who  had  either  the 
whole  body,  or  the  major  part  of  the  clergy  on 
his  side.  This  was  confining  the  election  of 
the  pope  to  the  clergy,  and  excluding  the  laity 
from  having  any  share  in  the  choice  of  their 
bishop;  at  least  rendering  their  concurrence 
unnecessary,  and  quite  insignificant.  3.  By 
the  present  council,  rewards  were  promised  to 
such  as  should  discover  the  intrigues,  cabals, 
or  designs,  that  might  thenceforth  be  privately 
carried  on  by  ambitious  men,  in  defiance  of 
the  regulations  now  agreed  to.  This  decree 
was  signed  by  seventy-two  bishops,  sixty- 
seven  presbyters,  and  five  deacons.  Among 
the  presbyters  Caelius  Laurentius,  the  compe- 
titor of  Symmachus,  signed  the  first.' 

The  old  quarrel  between  the  bishops  of 
Aries  and  Vienne,  about  jurisdiction,  was,  it 
seems,  revived  in  the  time  of  Anastasius  ;  and 
that  pope  had  favored  the  latter.  The  bishop 
of  Aries,  therefore,  no  sooner  heard   of  the 


(*)  It  was  customary  for  the  pope  to  name,  on  his 
death-bed,  the  person,  whom  he  thought  the  best  quali- 
fied to  succeed  him,  and  recommend  him  to  the  people 
and  clergy.  This  custom  obtained  not  only  at  Rome, 
but  in  many  other  places;  and  great  regard  was  every 
where  paid  to  the  recommendation  of  the  dying  bishop. 
Baronius  observes,  that  the  popes  used  to  recommend  ; 
but  that  none,  besides  St.  Peter,  ever  presumed  to  ap- 
point his  successor,  (a)  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not :  if  they  inherited  all  St.  Peter's  power, 
they  could  not  think  it  a  crime  to  do  what  he  had  done. 

(a)  Bar.  ad  ann.  499.  n.  2. 

»  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1312.    Theod.  Lect.  1.  2. 
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election  of  Symmachus,  than  he  applied  to 
him,  representing  the  regulations  made  by  his 
predecessor,  as  innovations  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  decisions  of  Leo.  Symma- 
chus answered  him  by  a  letter,  dated  the  29th 
of  September,  499,  and,  in  that  letter,  declared 
all  Anastasius  had  done  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  see  of  Aries,  to  be  null,  because  no  bishop, 
says  he,  has  a  power  to  make  regulations  re- 
pugnant to  those  which  his  predecessors  have 
made.  A  doctrine,  to  which  Anastasius  was 
a  stranger ;  "  and  therefore  did,"  says  Sym- 
machus, "  what  he  ought  not  to  have  done, 
let  the  necessity  be  ever  so  urgent  (quod  non 
oportebat  sub  qualibet  necessitate)."  But  to 
that  doctrine  Boniface,  and  Leo  himself,  were 
as  great  strangers  as  Anastasius,  even  with 
respect  to  the  regulations  concerning  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  two  rival  sees  of  Aries  and 
Vienne.  For  both  those  popes  revoked,  and 
the  latter  by  a  more  equitable  sentence,  as  he 
declared,  the  extravagant  privileges,  which, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  see  of  Vienne,  had  been 
granted  by  their  predecessor  Zosimus  to  that 
of  Aries.'  It  is  now,  notwithstanding  the 
declaration  of  Symmachus,  the  current  doc- 
trine maintained  by  all  true  papists,  and  fol- 
lowed, in  practice,  by  the  popes  themselves, 
that  the  sitting  pope  may  abrogate  every  de- 
cree made  by  those  who  sate  before  him ; 
nay,  if  he  pleases,  all  their  regulations,  sta- 
tutes, and  laws.  This  doctrine  they  ground 
on  what  they  lay  down  as  a  first  principle, 
that  "  the  pope  is  above  all  laws  ;  that  no  law 
can  be  binding  with  respect  to  him,  to  whom 
an  unlimited  power  was  granted  of  loosenino- 
or  binding  whatever  he  thought  fit  to  loosen 
or  bind."  The  only  person  to  whom,  in  their 
opinion,  the  pope  can  be  said  to  be  subject,  is 
his  confessor.2  For  the  pope,  though  infalli- 
ble, has  not  yet  been  thought  impeccable ; 
and  consequently  has  as  much  occasion  for  a 
confessor  as  any  other  sinner.  But  the  con- 
fessor, says  Bellarmine,  acts  only  as  an  in- 
strument in  the  hand  of  God  ;  and  therefore 
the  obedience,  which  the  pope  is  bound  to 
yield  to  him,  is,  in  truth,  yielded  to  God 
alone.3  Thus  does  he,  at  once,  absolutely 
overset,  by  his  method  of  reasoning,  what  he 
had,  with  infinite  labor  and  pains,  been  striv- 
ing to  establish,  the  papal  independency  on 
every  human  creature.  For  if  the  pope  is 
obliged  to  yield  obedience  to  his  confessor, 
because  his  confessor  acts  as  an  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  God ;  he  was,  for  the  same 
reason,  obliged  to  yield  obedience  to  the  tem- 
poral princes,  before  he  was  himself  a  tempo- 
ral prince,  since  they  acted  not  only  as  instru- 
ments in  the  hand  of  God,  but,  by  the  pope's 
own  confession,  as  God's  vicars  upon  earth. 

The  pope,  in  his  letter  to  the  bishop  of 
Aries,  gives  another  reason  why  the  privi- 
leges, granted  by  his  predecessor  to  the  see 

«  See  p.  165.      a  Vide  Bell,  de  Kom.  Pont.  1.  3.  c.  19. 
'  Bellar.  ibid. 
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[Symmachus. 


Symmachus  will  have  all  popes  to  adhere  to  tlie  laws  and  measures  of  their  predecessors.  The  pope  is  charged 
with  several  crimes.  The  war  rekindled  in  Rome,  and  dreadful  disorders  committed.  Paschasius,  a  great 
saint,  sides  with  Laurentius.     The  partisans  of  Laurentius  recur  to  the  king,  and  demand  a  visitor. 


of  Vienne,  should  be  revoked,  namely,  because 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
Christian  religion,  that  the  bishops,  especially 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  who  are  the  vicars  of 
the  most  blessed  Peter,  should  agree  in  their 
opinion  and  judgment  of  things ;  that  the 
one  should  not  abrogate,  upon  any  considera- 
tion, what  the  other  has  established  ;  but  that 
all,  who  come  after,  should  steadily  adhere  to 
the  laws,  that  have  been  made  by  those  who 
preceded.  That  it  was  a  maxim  with  most 
of  the  popes,  to  maintain,  right  or  wrong, 
what  their  predecessors  had  done,  without 
being  under  any  concern  about  the  conse- 
quences, is  what  I  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  observe  in  the  course  of  this  history.  But 
nevertheless  we  are  obliged  to  Symmachus 
for  having  so  ingenuously  owned  it.  There 
is  in  this  letter  another  notion  worthy  of  no- 
tice. The  pope  there  compares  the  priesthood 
to  the  Trinity.  For  as  there  is  a  trinity  of 
persons,  says  he,  and  only  one  Godhead,  one 
undivided  power;  so  there  are  many  bishops, 
but  only  one  priesthood.  From  thence  he 
concludes,  that  bishops  should  allact  with  one 
mind,  one  heart,  and  one  will.  But  that 
bishops  all  have,  or  originally  had,  the  same 
power,  had  been,  perhaps,  a  more  natural 
inference  from  the  comparison,  if  it  would 
hold  in  any  respect. 

Symmachus  was  soon  diverted  from  attend- 
ing to  the  affairs  of  the  churches  abroad,  by  the 
disturbances,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  500,  were  revived  with  more 
violence  than  ever  at  home.  The  pope  was 
charged  with  several  heinous  crimes  by  the 
patrician  Festus,  and  a  senator,  named  Probi- 
nus,  both  zealous  partisans  of  Laurentius ; 
and  witnesses  were  sent  to  make  the  charge 
good,  before  the  king,  at  Ravenna.  This 
gave  occasion  to  the  rekindling  of  the  war 
between  the  two  parties  in  Rome  ;  and  seve- 
ral priests,  many  clerks,  and  a  great  number 
of  citizens,  fell  daily  in  the  battles,  that  were 
fought  in  the  different  parts  of  the  city.'  No 
regard  was  shown,  by  either  party,  to  rank 
or  dignity ;  and  not  even  the  sacred  virgins 
were  spared  by  the  enraged  multitude,  in 
their  fury.  Ennodius,  a  notorious  flatterer  of 
of  the  popes,  who  lived  at  this  time,  supposes 
all  those,  who  died  in  the  cause  of  Symma- 
chus, to  have  been  enrolled  in  the  register  of 
the  court  of  heaven,^  though  guilty  of  the 
same  excesses  as  those  are  said  to  have  been, 
who  died  in  the  cause  of  Laurentius.  Baro- 
nius,  we  may  be  sure,  falls  in  with  him. 
The  most  inveterate  enemy  Symmachus  had, 
was  one  Paschasius,  deacon  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  a  groat  saint.  Lideed  the  saints 
of  the  Romish  calendar,  generally  speaking, 
were  the  worst  ofeneinies,  the  most  implacable, 
and,  as  they  commonly  had  the  mob  at  their 
back,  the  most  to  be  dreaded.     Paschasius 


'  Paul.  Diac.  1.  4.  c-  40.  Niceph.  I.  6.  c.  35. 
3  Enod.  ia  Apol. 


could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  abandon 
Laurentius ;  and  great  part  of  the  populace, 
believing  him  to  be  true  pope,  whom  a  man 
of  Paschasius'  character  acknowledged  for 
such,  could  never  be  persuaded  to  own  any 
other,  so  long  as  Paschasius  lived.'  But  the 
saint,  if  we  may  believe  pope  Gregory  the 
Great,  paid  dear  for  his  obstinacy,  after  his 
death.(*) 

It  was  now  no  longer  common  enmity,  but 
rage  and  madness,  that  armed  the  two  parties 
against  each  other ;  and  Rome,  perhaps,  had 
never  seen,  in  the  election  of  her  pagan  magis- 
trates, such  scenes  of  horror  as  she  now  beheld, 
in  the  election  of  her  Christian  bishop.  The 
senators  therefore,  Probinus  and  Festus,  de- 
spatched, in  the  end,  an  express  to  the  king 
at  Ravenna,  acquainting  him  with  the  mur- 
ders, and  other  excesses,  that  were  daily 
committed,  with  impunity,  not  only  in  the 
streets,  but  in  the  churches  themselves  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  entreating  him  to  send  them 
a  visitor,  with  an  unlimited  power,  to  try 
Symmachus  on  the  indictment  which  was 
lodged  against  him,  and  to  govern  the  Roman 


'  Greg,  dialog.  1.  4.  c.  40. 

(*)  Paschasius  was,  according  to  the  character  pope 
Gregory  has  drawn  of  him,  a  man  of  e.ttraordinary 
sanctity,  entirely  given  to  works  of  charity,  a  cherisher 
of  the  poor,  and  despiser  of  himself.  But,  in  the  dis- 
pute between  Symmachus  and  Laurentius,  he  stood 
by  the  latter,  says  the  pope  ;  and,  not  yielding  when 
the  others  had  all  yielded,  continued  in  the  same  mind 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  died,  adds  Gregory,  in  the 
time  of  Symmachus;  and  a  demoniac  was  delivered 
by  only  touching  the  dalmatic  that  covered  his  coffin. 
Long  after  his  death  Germanus  of  Capua  being  come 
to  Angulum,  to  use,  as  had  been  prescribed  to  him  by 
the  physicians,  the  hot  baths  of  that  place;  at  his  first 
entering  them,  who  should  he  see  standing  there,  in  the 
midstiOf  the  hot  steam,  but  the  deacon  Paschasius?  The 
bishop,  surprised  and  terrified  at  such  a  strange  sight, 
asked  the  deacon  what  business  he  had  there  f  Alas '. 
answered  he,  I  am  confined  to  this  painful  place  for  no 
other  fault,  but  that  of  siding  with  Laurentius  against 
Symmachus.  But  pray  for  me,  I  entreat  you  ;  and  if 
you  do  not  find  me  hare  on  your  return,  you  may  con- 
clude, that  your  prayer  has  been  heard.  The  holy 
man  prayed,  and  returned  a  few  days  after  ;  but  the 
deacon  was  gone  ;  and  he  saw  him  no  more.  It  was 
not  out  of  malice,  continues  the  pope,  but  ignorance, 
that  he  sinned  ;  and  therefore  he  could  be  cleansed 
from  his  sin,  even  after  his  death.  His  plentiful  alma 
procured  him  his  pardon,  when  there  was  no  more  room 
for  meritorious  works,  (a)  Baronius  betrays  here  a 
strong  inclination  to  contradict  the  pope,  that  he  may 
have  the  satisfaction  of  damning  the  poor  deacon, 
with  all  his  good  works,  because  he  did  not  own  Sym- 
machus to  have  been  lawfully  chosen.  The  obstinate 
deacon,  says  he,  lived  separated  from  the  church,  (that 
is,  from  the  pope,  who  to  him  is  the  whole  church); 
and  in  this  all  agree,  that  none,  who  lived  separated 
fromi  the  chtirrli  upon  earth,  can  be  admitted  into 
heaven.  This  is  pleading  hard  for  his  damnation. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  not  daring  to  disbelieve  or 
question  even  an  old  woman's  story,  when  gravely  re- 
lated by  a  pope,  he  owns  Paschasius  to  have  been 
saved,  because  he  repented,  and  died  in  the  communion 
of  Symmachus;  without  which  all  his  good  works 
would  have  stood  him  in  no  stead.  But  when  did  he 
repent'!  On  the  day  of  his  death,  says  the  annalist, 
pope  Gregory  telling  us,  in  express  terms,  that  Pas- 
chasius stood  by  Laurentius.  and  continued  in  that 
mind  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which  plainly  implies, 
that  he  changed  his  mind  on  that  day.  An  interpre- 
tation worthy,  indeed,  of  Baronius,  but  unworthy  of 
an  answer,  (ft) 

(a)  Greg,  dialog.  1.  4.  c.  40. 

(d)  Bar.  ad.  ann.  498.  p.  538,  D. 
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The  king  complies  with  the  request  of  the  partisans  of  Laurentius.  The  visitor  heightens  the  animosities  with 
his  rash  conduct.  The  king  resolves  to  repair  to  Rome  in  person.  How  received  there  by  the  people  and 
clergy.     His  obliging  behavior  and  generosity  to  all.     The  happiness  of  Italy  under  Theodoric. 


churches,  as  if  the  see  were  vacant,  till  his 
innocence  was  made  to  appear.  This  they 
proposed  to  the  king  as  the  most  effectual 
means,  that  occurred  to  them,  of  saving  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  citizens,  and  the  city 
itself  from  utter  ruin.  These  senators,  at 
least,  as  we  may  observe  by  the  way,  owned 
the  king  to  be  the  head  of  the  church,  and  to 
be  vested  as  such,  though  a  heretic,  with  a 
power  not  only  to  try,  but  to  condemn,  and 
depose  the  pope  himself,  were  he  found  un- 
worthy of  the  papal  dignity.  The  king  ap- 
proved the  expedient  which  the  senators  sug- 
gested ;  named  Peter,  bishop  of  Altino,  visitor 
of  the  Roman  church  ;  and  sent  him  to  Rome, 
with  that  character,  and  the  powers  attending 
it.  But  that  prelate  proved,  very  unluckily, 
a  violent  party-man,  entirely  addicted  to  the 
cause  of  Laurentius,  and  an  avowed  enemy 
to  his  rival  Symmachus.  Instead  therefore 
of  waiting  on  the  latter,  at  his  arrival  in  the 
city,  pursuant  to  the  instructions  the  king  had 
given  him,  he  deprived  him  of  the  administra- 
tion before  he  had  either  heard  or  seen  him, 
and  took  possession  of  all  the  effects  belong- 
ing to  the  church.  Thus,  says  Ennodius  the 
pope's  panegyrist,  was  he,  who  supported  the 
poor,  reduced  himself  to  the  most  abject  and 
mean  state  of  poverty.  Thus  was  slavery 
seen  in  dominion,  and  dominion  in  slavery.' 

The  visitor,  instead  of  allaying,  heightened 
the  animosities,  with  his  rash  and  precipitate 
conduct.  The  partisans  of  Symmachus,  with 
the  senator  Faustus  at  their  head,  grew  quite 
outrageous;  and  the  friends  of  Laurentius 
were  not  at  all  backward  in  retaliating  upon 
them  the  outrages  they  committed.  The  good 
king  therefore,  greatly  affected  with  the  me- 
lancholy accounts  that  were  daily  transmitted 
to  him  by  his  officers  in  the  city,  and  quite  at 
a  loss  what  remedy  he  should  next  apply  to 
the  raging  evil,  resolved  in  the  end  (so  much 
had  he  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  at  heart)  to 
repair  to  Rome  in  person,  not  doubting  but 
his  presence  would  keep  both  parties  in  awe, 
and  put  an  end,  since  nothing  else  could,  to 
so  destructive  a  war.  This  resolution  he  is 
said  to  have  taken  the  more  readily,  as  he  had 
never  yet  seen  that  once  so  famous  metropolis 
of  the  world,  now  the  metropolis  of  his  new 
kingdom.  His  intention  was  no  sooner  known 
at  Rome,  than  the  rage  of  the  parties  began  to 
subside;  hostilities  ceased,  and  the  only  emu- 
lation that  now  prevailed  was,  who  should, 
by  the  most  distinguishing  marks  of  affection 
and  duty,  testify  their  gratitude  to  so  benevo- 
lent a  prince.  As  he  approached  the  city,  he 
was  met  by  the  senate,  by  the  pope,  who  had 
not  yet  set  up  for  the  sovereign  of  princes,  by 
the  clergy,  and  by  numberless  crowds  of  the 
people.  He  made  his  entry,  amidst  the  loud 
acclamations  of  the  multitude,  with  such  pomp 
and  magnificence  as  Rome  had  not  seen  for 
many  ages.     He  was  welcomed  in  the  senate, 

'  Ennod.  in  Apolog. 


by  the  famous  Boetius,  who,  on  that  occasion, 
made  an  eloquent  speech,  setting  forth  the 
eminent  virtues  of  the  prince,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people,  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  live  under  his  mild  administration.  From 
the  senate  he  proceeded  to  the  circus,  and 
there,  in  a  speech  to  the  people,  expressed  his 
sincere  desire  of  their  welfare,  exhorted  them 
to  peace  and  concord,  confirmed  all  the  privi- 
leges that  had  ever  been  granted  them  by  the 
emperors,  and  assured  them  of  his  protection 
and  favor.  He  continued  six  months  at 
Rome,  and  during  that  time  diverted  the  peo- 
ple with  magnificent  sports,  gave  frequent  en- 
tertainments to  the  senate,  heard  the  complaints 
of  all  who  applied  to  him,  and  redressed  their 
grievances,  when  he  found  their  complaints  to 
be  just.  At  his  departure  he  ordered  a  hun- 
dred thousand  bushels  of  corn  to  be  distributed 
yearly  among  the  poor  of  the  city ;  and  ap- 
pointed a  large  sum  to  be  paid,  likewise  year- 
ly, out  of  the  exchequer,  to  keep  the  walls  in 
repair,  and  other  decayed  buildings.  Before 
he  set  out,  on  his  return  to  Ravenna,  he  took 
his  leave  of  the  senate,  and  on  that  occasion 
expressed  a  great  desire  to  fix  his  residence 
at  Rome  :  but  your  safety,  he  added,  and  that 
of  the  state,  oblige  me  to  reside,  as  my  prede- 
cessors have  done,  at  Ravenna,  being  there 
near  at  hand,  and  ready  to  stop  the  barbarians, 
who  on  that  side  only  can  break  into  my  king- 
dom, and  disturb  that  peace,  which  I  have 
spared  no  pains  to  procure  you,  and  sincerely 
wish  you,  and  the  rest  of  my  subjects,  may 
long  enjoy.' 

The  high  cotnmendations,  which  the  con- 
temporary writers,  though  zealous  catholics, 
and  some  of  them  now  honored  as  saints,  have 
bestowed  on  Theodoric,  though  a  follower  of 
Arius,  are  a  convincing  proof,  that  he  made 
good  what  he  promised  to  the  natives  of  Italy, 
when  he  first  took  upon  him  the  title  of  king 
of  that  country,  namely.  That  his  conduct 
should  be  such  as  to  make  them  all  wish  they 
had  come  sooner  under  the  government  of  the 
Goths.  He  retained  the  same  laws,  the  same 
magistrates,  the  same  polity,  and  the  same 
distribution  of  provinces,  that  had  been  esta- 
blished by  his  predecessors  the  emperors; 
nay,  and  obliged  the  Goths  themselves,  who 
dwelt  in  Italy,  to  conform  to  the  same  laws 
and  polity ;  which  was  obliging  the  conque- 
rors to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  conquered. 
He  left  to  the  Goths  some  of  their  own  laws  ; 
but  by  those  laws  were  only  decided  suits  and 
disputes  between  Goth  and  Goth  ;  all  other 
suits,  whether  between  Romans  and  Romans, 
or  Romans  and  Goths,  being  determined  by 
the  Roman  laws  only.  The  good  king  did 
not  impose  a  single  new  tax  or  tribute  on  the 
people,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  long 
reign;  but  contented  himself  with  those  that 
had  been  levied  by  the  emperors ;  with  this 
difference,  that  he  was  more  ready  than  the 

'     «  Anony.  Val.  Ennod.  de  Theod.  et  in  apolog. 
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Theodoric  grants  full  liberty  to  the  Goths,  of  professing  the  catholic  faith.     His  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
church.     The  Arian  Goths,  patterns  of  every  Christian  virtue. 


best  of  them  had  ever  been,  to  remit  them  on 
occasion  of  any  public  calamity ;  saying,  it  was 
better  that  one  should  suffer  than  many ;  that 
public  calamities  were  sent  to  punish  the  sins 
of  the  prince,  as  well  as  those  of  the  people ; 
and  that  where  the  guilt  was  common,  the 
punishment  too  ought  to  be  common.'  He 
left  every  man  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
ancient  property ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  ap- 
pointing men  of  great  learning,  and  unble- 
mished characters,  to  administer  justice,  he 
often  heard  causes  himself;  and,  in  giving 
sentence,  was  never  known  to  have  swerved 
from  the  strictest  laws  and  rules  of  equity.^ 
As  to  religion,  Theodoric  held,  as  the  Goths 
all  did,  the  tenets  of  Arius,  that  nation  hav- 
ing been  first  instructed  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion by  Arian  teachers,  sent  them  by  the 
emperor  Valens.  But  he  allowed  his  subjects 
to  profess,  without  molestation,  the  faith  of 
Nice;  nay,  and  gave  full  liberty  to  the  Goths 
themselves  to  renounce,  if  they  thought  it  more 
pleasing  to  God,  the  doctrine  of  Arius,  and 
embrace,  in  its  room,  the  catholic  faith.  For 
granting  this  liberty,  as  he  was  himself  an 
Arian,  he  is  as  much  commended  by  the  ca- 
tholic writers,  as  he  would  have  been  cen- 
sured by  them,  had  he  been  a  catholic,  and 
allowed  his  subjects  to  abjure,  if  they  thought 
that  more  pleasing  to  God,  the  catholic  faith, 
and  embrace  in  its  stead,  the  doctrine  of 
Arius,  To  this  general  toleration  in  Theo- 
doric was  entirely  owing  the  profound  tran- 
quillity, which  the  church  enjoyed  at  this 
time  in  Italy,  while  a  general  confusion 
reigned  in  the  east,  because  the  emperor 
would  oblige  his  subjects  to  profess  the  doc- 
trine which  he  professed,  and,  when  he  thought 
fit  to  change  his  opinion,  to  change  theirs  to- 
gether with  him,  Theodoric  did  not,  it  seems, 
think  the  difference  in  point  of  doctrine,  be- 
tween the  Arians  and  catholics  would  justify 
his  disturbing  the  peace  of  his  subjects  about 
it.  No  catholic  prince  ever  showed  greater 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  church,  than 
ihis  Goth,  this  stranger,  barbarian,  heretic, 
Arian,  as  Baronius  is  pleased  to  style  him. 
None  ever  took  more  care  to  provide  her  with 
good  governors,  no  one  having  been  preferred, 
in  his  time,  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  as  Cas- 
siodorus  assures  us,^  but  men  of  known  pro- 
bity, and  worthy  of  the  rank  to  which  they 
were  raised.  As  Theodoric  was,  according 
to  Ennodius,  on  account  of  his  moderation, 
temperance,  chastity,  which  that  writer  calls 
sacerdotal  modesty,  and  his  other  eminent 
virtues,  the  pattern  of  a  perfect  king ;  so  were 
the  Goths,  in  his  reign,  true  patterns  of  every 
Christian  virtue,  more  especially  of  chastity. 
"  What  the  Romans,"  that  is,  the  natives  of 
Italy,  who  were  still  called  Romans,  "  have 


polluted  with  fornication,"  says  Salvianus,' 
"  the  barbarians  have  purified  with  their  chas- 
tity. We,  who  are  good  catholics,  love 
uncleanness ;  they,  who  are  heretics,  abhor  J 
and  detest  it;  we  hate  purity,  and  avoid  it;  M 
they  admire  and  embrace  it,"  A  mortifying 
comparison  to  the  catholics  of  those  days ; 
the  rather,  as  it  was  made  by  a  catholic 
bishop,(*) 


'  Grot,  in  Prole?,  ad  hist.  Goth.  Cassiodor.  var.  1.  4 
ep.  50.  etl.  2.  ep.  :<7. 

5  Cassiodor.  1.  8.  ep.  14.  ct  1.  9.  ep.  15.  Salvian.  de 
gubern.  Dei,  1.  5. 

»  Cassidor.  1.  8.  ep.  14. 


'  Salvian.  1.  5.  de  gubern.  Dei. 

(*)  The  only  thing  that  the  enemies  of  Theodoric 
have  been  able  to  lay  to  his  charge,  is  the  death  of  the 
famous  Boetius,  and  his  falher-in-Iavv  Symmachus, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  sentenced  to  death,  and 
caused  to  be  executed,  as  guilty  of  high  treason,  upon 
the  deposition  of  persons  known  by  all,  and  by  him- 
self, to  be  men  of  impious  characters.  He  behaved, 
it  must  be  owned,  on  that  occasion,  very  differently 
from  what  he  had  done  on  all  others.  But,  if  we  at- 
tend to  the  circumstances  and  state  of  affairs  at  that 
time,  we  shall  not  perhaps  find  him  to  have  been  quite 
so  guilty  as  some  liave  endeavored  to  make  him  ap- 
pear. For,  in  the  first  place,  he  did  not  condemn  the 
two  senators  upon  the  deposition  of  those  infamous 
men,  as  is  generally  supposed ;  but  only  confined 
them  to  the  city  of  Pavia,  to  prevent  them,  by  that 
means,  from  putting  their  treasonable  designs  in  exe- 
cution, if  they  had  formed  any.  It  was  during  his 
confinement  that  Boetius  wrote  his  excellent  book 
De  Consolatione.  In  the  mean  lime  the  enemies  they 
both  had  at  court,  especially  Boetius,  who  till  that 
time  had  been  the  chief  favorite  there,  spared  no 
pains  to  prejudice  the  king  against  them,  as  men  of 
great  interest  and  power  in  the  senate,  extremely  po- 
pular, and,  at  the  same  time,  disaffected  to  his  person 
and  government.  The  king  was  advanced  in  years, 
being  then  in  the  seventy-second  of  his  age,  and, 
as  old  kings  often  are,  grown  jealous  of  his  power. 
His  grandson  Athalaric,  whom  ho  had  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  was  yet  a  child ;  and  his  daughter,  Ama- 
lasuntha,  the  mother  of  that  child,  the  only  person 
who  cotild  be  safely  trusted  with  the  administration, 
during  a  minority.  In  these  circumstances  they  per- 
suaded the  king,  that  he  could  by  no  other  means 
secure  the  crown  to  young  Athalaric,  and  prevent  the 
disturbances  which  might  be  raised  during  his  minor- 
ity, but  by  removing  those  out  of  the  way,  who  were 
alone  capable  of  raising  them.  Thus  was  the  fatal 
sentence  extorted  at  last ;  but,  it  was  no  sooner  put 
in  execution,  than  the  king,  reflecting  coolly  on  his 
rnsh  conduct,  for  such  it  certainly  was,  and  thereupon 
apprehending  that  the  death  of  the  supposed  criminals 
might  be  rather  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  their  enemies 
and  rivals  at  court,  than  to  any  guilt  or  demerit  of 
their  own,  was  affected  with  such  sorrow,  that  it  may 
be  said  to  have  equalled  the  injustice  of  the  sentence  ; 
nay,  his  grief  was  so  great,  according  to  Procopius,  a 
writer  not  at  all  favorable  to  the  Goths,  that  it  in  a 
manner  distracted  him,  and  he  did  not  long  outlive 
those  whom  he  had  so  unjustly  put  to  death;  that 
being,  as  the  historian  adds,  the  first  and  last  wrong 
any  of  his  subjects  had  ever  received  at  his  hands,  (a) 
Some  have  attempted  to  make  Boetius  a  martyr,  as  if 
the  treason  of  wliich  he  was  arraigned,  had  served 
only  as  a  pretence  with  the  Arian  king,  who  wanted  to 
condemn  him  for  the  book  he  wrote  on  the  Trinity, 
and  inscribed  to  Symmachus.  But  nothing  is  more 
certain,  than  that  Theodoric  favored  the  orthodox  no 
less  than  those  of  his  own  persuasion,  and  allowed  to 
all  full  liberty  of  professing  which  of  the  two  opinions 
they  thought  best.  Besides,  the  religion  of  Boetius 
was  rather  Platonic  than  Christian,  as  Grotius  well 
observes  ;  and  the  treaties  he  wrote  savors  more  of 
the  doctrine  of  that  philosopher,  than  it  does  of  the 
religion  of  Christ.  (J)  Had  Theodoric  been  a  catholic, 
the  death  of  Boetius  would,  probably,  have  been  over- 
looked, or  excused,  if  not  justified  by  those  very 
writers,  who  have  taken  most  pains  to  exaggerate  the 
injustice  of  that  sentence.  Clovis  was  guilty,  after 
his  conversion,  of  the  most  enormous  excesses  of  in- 
justice and  cruelty,  as  I  have  observed  above  ;  and 
yet,  as  he  was  a  catholic,  those  very  excesses  have 
not  only  been  excused  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers, 
who  flourished  at  that  time,  but  impiously  represented, 
(a)  Procop.  hist.  Goth.  p.  2.12. 
(fc)  Grot,  in  Proleg.  ad  hist.  Goth. 
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Theodoric  assembles  a  council,  to  try  the  pope.  A  battle  between  the  friends  of  Laurentius  an4  Symmachus. 
Syrainachus  wounded.  He  pleads  the  danger  he  was  in,  and  refuses  to  appear.  The  bishops  and  the  king 
receive  the  excuse.  He  is  acquitted  by  the  council.  The  friends  of  Laurentius  protest  against  ths  decree 
of  the  council.    The  notions  of  ths  pope's  independency  on  councils  first  broached. 


It  was  either  during  his  stay  in  the  city,  or 
soon  after  his  return  to  Ravenna,  that  'J'heo- 
doric  summoned  all  the  bishops  in  his  do- 
minions to  meet  at  Rome,  in  order  to  examine 
the  charge  brought  against  Symmachus.  The 
pope  indeed  had  been  accused  at  his  tribunal ; 
but  the  king  chose  rather  to  have  him  tried 
by  an  assembly  of  bishops,  than  to  try  him 
himself,  not  being  so  well  acquainted  as  they 
with  the  canons  and  laws  of  the  church.  In 
compliance  with  the  king's  order,  the  bishops 
repaired  to  Rome,  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and 
met,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  month  of  July 
of  the  year  501,  when  the  pope,  presenting 
himself  before  them,  desired  that,  before  any- 
thing else  was  transacted,  the  visitor,  who 
had  been  appointed  contrary  to  the  canons, 
might  be  removed,  and  the  effects  restored  to 
him,  which  belonged  to  the  church;  and  had 
been  seized  by  the  visitor.  The  bishops 
were  inclined  to  favor  the  pope,  and  comply 
with  his  demand ;  but  the  king,  whom  they 
first  consulted  by  deputies,  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose to  Ravenna,  would  not  allow  anything 
to  be  done  in  his  favor,  till  he  had  cleared 
himself  from  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge. 
Upon  the  return  therefore  of  the  deputies 
the  bishops  met  again,  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, with  a  design  to  examine  the  charge,  and 
hear  both  the  pope,  and  those  who  accused 
him.  To  their  judgment  Symmachus  pre- 
tended to  submit ;  and  accordingly  set  out 
from  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  for  the  palace  of 
Sessorius,  where  the  bishops  were  assembled  ; 
but  attended  and  guarded  by  such  crowds,  as 
were  capable  of  awing  the  judges,  as  well  as 
the  witnesses.  Of  this  the  enemies  of  Sym- 
machus were  aware  ;  and  therefore  endeavor- 
ed to  disperse  them  ;  but,  meeting  with  resist- 
ance, a  battle  ensued,  in  which  some  were 
killed  on  both  sides,  and  many  wounded. 
Among  the  latter  was  the  pope  himself;  and 
he  would  hardly  have  escaped  with  his  life, 
had  not  three  of  the  king's  officers  hastened 
to  his  rescue,  and  guarded  him  back,  amidst 
showers  of  stones,  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter.' 
The  danger  to  which  he  found  himself  ex- 
posed on  this  occasion,  he  pleaded  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  appearing  before  the  council, 
though  three  times  summoned  ;  and  the  bi- 
shops, most  of  them  being  favorable  to  him, 
were  not  only  satisfied  with  that  excuse,  but 
sent  deputies  to  inform  the  king  of  what  had 
passed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  represent  to 
him,  that  the  pope  could  not  venture  abroad, 
without  endangering  his  life  ;  that  his  ene- 
mies were  more  than  ever  incensed  against 
him,  and  only  wanted  an  opportunity  of  treat- 
ing him  as  they  had  already  treated  many  of 

by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  as  actions  pleasing  to  God ; 
(a)  and  in  the  same  light,  perhaps,  would  the  death 
of  Boetius  and  Symmachus  have  been  set  forth  by  the 
catholic  writers,  had  Theodoric  been  a  catholic,  and 
as  generous  as  Clovis  to  the  church,  and  the  clergy. 

(a)  Greg.  Tur.  1.  2.  c.  39,  40. 

»  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1326. 


his  friends  ;  that  in  these  circumstances  the 
king  indeed  might  by  his  authority,  but  they 
could  not  by  the  canons  and  laws  of  the 
church,  oblige  him  to  appear  before  them. 
The  king  answered,  that  the  council  knew 
best  what  they  could,  and  what  they  could 
not  do  ;  that  as  for  himself,  he  would  not 
meddle  with  ecclesiastical  matters,  but  left 
them  to  be  settled  by  the  holy  bishops,  to 
whose  judgment  and  decisions  he  should 
always  pay  the  greatest  regard  ;  that,  with 
respect  to  the  cause  of  Symmachus,  he  had 
assembled  them  to  judge  it ;  but  yet  left  them 
at  full  liberty  to  judge  it,  or  not,  provided 
they  could  by  any  other  means  put  a  stop  to 
the  present  calamities,  and  restore  the  wished- 
for  tranquillity  to  the  city  of  Rome.'  With 
this  answer  tiie  deputies  returned  ;  and,  upon 
their  return,  the  bishops  assembled  the  third 
and  last  time,  on  the  21st,  or,  as  we  read  in 
some  manuscripts,  on  the  13th  of  October. 
In  that  session,  after  a  long  and  warm  de- 
bate between  the  friends  of  Symmachus,  and 
those  of  Laurentius,  a  very  remarkable  decree 
was  issued,  and  signed  by  the  former,  seventy- 
two  in  number.  For,  by  that  decree,  they  not 
only  acquitted  Symmachus  from  all  the  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge,  without  so  much  as  hear- 
ing those  who  accused  him,  but  commanded 
all,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  acquiesce 
in  their  judgment,  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  Symmachus,  and  acknowledge  him,  now 
that  he  was  absolved  in  the  sight  of  men, 
whether  guilty  or  innocent  in  the  sight  of 
God,  for  lawful  bishop  of  the  holy  city  of 
Rome. 2  But  those  of  the  opposite  party  were 
so  far  from  acquiescing  in  such  a  sentence,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  they  published  a  protest,  or 
manifesto,  against  "  the  synod,"  as  they 
styled  it,  "of  the  incongruous  absolution," 
setting  forth  the  reasons  that  had  induced  them 
to  disagree  with  their  brethren,  and  made  them 
still  look  upon  Symmachus  as  guilty,  not- 
withstanding the  judgment  given  by  the  ma- 
jor part  in  his  favor.  These  were,  1.  Because 
most  of  the  bishops,  who  assisted  at  the  coun- 
cil, were  evidently  biassed  in  his  favor,  and 
came,  as  was  well  known,  with  a  design  to 
absolve  him,  whether  guilty  or  innocent. 
2.  Because  his  accusers  had  not  been  heard  ; 
and  as  no  judge  could  condemn  a  man  with- 
out hearing  him,  so  none  could  absolve  him 
without  hearing  those  who  accused  him.  3. 
Because  the  pope  had,  under  various  pretences, 
refused  to  appear  before  his  judges,  though 
four  times  summoned ;  and  a  person  arraign- 
ed, who  refuses  to  apppear,  when  lawfully 
summoned,  ought  rather  to  be  condemned 
than  absolved. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  wild  no- 
tions were  first  broached,  which  now  prevail, 
concerning  the  independency  of  the  pope  upon 
councils.     For  the  friends  of  Symmachus, 


Concil.  ibid. 


a  Concil.  ibid.  p.  1340. 
2  A 
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The  notions  of  the  pope's  independency  on  councils  unanswerably  confuted  as  soon  as  broached.  Disagree- 
ment between  the  ancient  and  modern  flatterers  of  the  popes.  The  notion  of  the  pope's  independency 
broached  at  this  time,  and  not  before. 

'  manner  of  wickedness    with  impunity,  and 
I  without  control.     Should  he  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  church,  we  are,  indeed,  in  that  case, 
I  allowed,  by  Bellarmine,  to  remonstrate,  with 
,  due  reverence  and  respect,  against  such  an 
attempt,  modestly  to  reprove  him;  nay,  and 
to  repel  force  by  force,  could  the  church  by 
'  no  other  means  be  saved  from  ruin ;  but  in  no 
^  other  case  must  we  presume  to  find  fault  with 
:  his  holiness,  or  resist  him.'    To  suppose  such 
an   unlimited   and   uncontrollable   power   of 
I  doing  evil  to  be  of  God's  appointment,  is  ab- 
[  solute  blasphemy. 

j      Some  writers,  unwilling  to  own  the  opinion 

I  that  the  pope  could  be  judged  by  none  but 

'  God,  to  he  of  so  early  a  date  as  the  sixth  cen- 

,  tury,  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  inter- 

I  pret  the  words  of  Ennodius  in  a  very  different 

sense.2     But  they  are  too  plain  and  explicit 

to  admit  of  any  other  :  "  God  was  willing," 

says  he,  "  that  the  causes  of  other  men  should 

be  determined  by  men ;  but  as  for  the  bishop 

I  of  the  Roman  see,  he  has,  without  question, 

I  reserved  him  to  his  own  judgment.3(*) 

The  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  is  no  early 
I  date ;  many  false  and  heretical  doctrines, 
I  many  unwarrantable  and  idolatrous  practices, 
had  begun  to  prevail  in  the  church  long  before 
that  time;  and  the  popish  writers,  sensible 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  papal  independency 
upon  councils  might  be  justly  deemed  a  no- 
velty, had  it  never  been  heard  of  till  then, 
pretend  it  to  have  been  defined  by  a  grand 
council  in  tlie  second,  consisting  of  no  fewer 
than  three  hundred  bishops,  brought  down  by 
them  from  the  clouds,  for  that  purpose.-*  How- 
ever, that  opinion  was  not  first  broached  by 
Ennodius,  as  is  generally  supposed.  It  was 
first  started  by  the  friends  of  Symmachus,  in 
this  council,  to  serve  a  present  purpose,  to 
justify  their  absolving  him  without  a  trial. 
The  friends  of  Laurentius  protested  against 
it ;  and  it  was  in  answer  to  their  protest,  and 
to  maintain  what  the  council  had  advanced, 
that  Ennodius  wrote  his  apology. (|) 

Symmachus,  being  absolved  in  the  manner 
I  have  related,  and  "  restored  to  his  authority 


apprehending  he  might  be  found  guilty,  if 
fairly  tried,  and  therefore  unwilling  to  try 
him,  pretended,  in  the  council,  that  "  no  as- 
sembly of  bishops  had  a  power  to  judge  the 
pope ;"  and  that  "  he  was  accountable  for  his 
actions  to  God  alone.  These  notions,  though 
now  received  and  maintained,  in  a  manner,  as 
articles  of  faith,  by  all  true  papists,  appeared 
then,  that  is,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  so  very  absurd,  that  their  having 
been  advanced  in  tiie  present  council  was 
alleged,  by  the  bishops  of  the  opposite  party, 
as  an  argument  to  convince  the  world,  that 
such  a  council  could  be  of  no  authority,  nor 
could  it  deserve  any  kind  of  regard.  Was 
not  the  present  council,  say  they  in  their 
manifesto,  assembled  to  judge  the  pope  1 
Did  not  those  very  men,  who  will  not  allow 
any  assembly  of  bishops  to  have  the  power 
of  judging  the  pope,  summon  him  to  appear 
before  them,  in  order  to  be  judged  1  Should 
the  pope  be  guilty  of  the  most  enormous  ex- 
cesses, is  no  man,  no  assembly  of  men,  to 
reprove,  censure,  or  control  him  1  Has  he, 
among  the  other  privileges  derived  to  him 
from  St.  Peter,  that  of  committing  all  crimes 
with  impunity  1 "  Ennodius,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Pavia,  undertook  to  answer  these  trouble- 
some queries,  but  with  what  success  I  shall 
leave  the  reader  to  judge.  He  allows  a 
council  to  have  the  power  of  judging  the 
pope,  when  the  pope,  of  his  own  accord,  sub- 
mits to  be  judged  by  it;  which,  he  says,  was 
the  present  case.  But,  in  that  particular,  he 
disagrees  with  the  popish  divines  of  the  later 
ages.  For,  according  to  them,  the  judging 
of  the  pope  is  reserved,  by  divine  right,  to 
God  alone ;  and  hence  it  follow^s,  that  as  the 
pope  cannot  renounce  what  he  holds  by  divine 
right,  he  cannot  consent  to  be  judged  by  any 
but  God'Js  As  Ennodius  was  a  stranger  to 
that  right,  he  might  have  let  us  know  by  what 
other  the  pope  was  exempted  from  being 
judged,  without  his  consent,  by  a  council. 
As  to  the  other  question,  the  apologist,  ex- 
ceeding all  bounds  of  modesty,  will  not  allow 
that,  with  respect  to  the  pope,  there  ever  can 
be  room  for  reproof,  censure,  or  control ;  for 
"  the  papal  dignity,"  says  he,  "  either  finds 
or  makes  saints,  all  who  are  raised  to  it." 
It  seems  he  thought  it  less  absurd  to  make 
the  pope  impeccable,  than  to  own,  that  he 
might  be  guilty  of  as  great  excesses  as  other 
men ;  and  nevertheless  that  no  power  upon 
earth  could  restrain  or  control  him.  But  that 
be  is  not  impeccable,  long  experience  has 
taught  us  ;  and  therefore  the  modern  flatterers 
of  the  popes  have  found  themselves  obliged  to 
abandon  Ennodius,  and  maintain  what,  to 
that  writer,  appeared  more  absurd  even  than 
the  papal  impeccability ;  namely,  that  the 
pope,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  God's 
vicar  upon  earth,  may  abandon  himself  to  all 

>  Ennod.  Apol.  p.  342. 

2  Vide  Bellar.  de  sum.  Pont.  1.  2.  c.  18. 


«  Bellar.  ubi  supra. 

2  See  De  Lannoy.  t.  1.  ep.  9.      '  Ennod.  in  apol. 

(♦)  Alioruin  hominum  causas  Deus  voluit  per  ho- 
mines lerminari ;  sed  Romana"  sedis  pra;suleni  suo, 
sine  quiestione,  reservavit  arbitrio. 

«  See  p.  39. 

(f)  It  is  observable,  that,  little  more  than  a  century 
before  the  time  of  Symmachus,  the  bishops  of  Italy, 
however  partial  to,  and  depending  upon,  the  pope, 
were  so  far  from  exempting  him  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  council,  or  pretending  he  could  be  judged  by  none 
but  God,  that,  on  the  contrary,  beinf;  assembled  in 
council  at  Rome  in  the  year  378,  they  presented  a  pe- 
tition to  the  emperor  Gratian,  as  I  have  related  else- 
where, (n)  benKing  it  as  a  favor,  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome  might  not  be  judged  by  the  civil  magistrate,  but 
either  by  a  council,  or  by  the  emperor  himself.  They 
did  not  therefore  know  then,  that  the  pope  was  to  be 
judged  by  God  alone.  And  if  they  did  not  know  it  then, 
that  is,  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  by  what  new 
revelation  was  it  discovered  to  them  in  tlie  beginning 
of  the  sixth  1 
(«)  See  p.  98. 
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The  law  made  by  Odoacer,  concerning  the  election  of  the  pope,  and  against  alienations,  revolted.  Why  re- 
voked, with  respect  to  the  election  of  the  pope.  In  the  times  of  the  Goths  no  bishops  chosen  in  Italy,  without 
the  approbation  of  the  sovereign.  In  the  east  bishops  often  nominated  by  the  emperors.  Tlie  pope  not  law- 
ful pope  till  his  election  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  Why  the  law  of  Odoacer,  with  respect  to  the  alien- 
ations, declared  null. 


both  within  and  without  the  city,"(*)  began 
anew  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  office, 
and  the  following  year,  502,  held  a  great 
council  at  Rome,  consisting  of  eighty  bishops, 
thirty-seven  presbyters,  and  four  deacons.  In 
this  council  was  read,  examined,  and  declared 
null,  the  law,  which  had  been  made  a  few 
years  before  by  the  praefectus  praetorio,  Basi- 
lius,  in  the  name  of  Odoacer,  then  master  of 
Italy.'  By  that  law  the  election  of  a  new  bi- 
shop of  Rome  was  not  to  be  made  without  the 
knowledge,  consent,  and  approbation  of  the 
sovereign ;  and  the  bishop,  as  well  as  the  other 
ministers,  were  restrained  from  alienating  the 
estates  that  belonged  to  the  church.  The  first 
of  these  regulations  was  made,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  pope  Simplicius  on  his  death-bed ; 
and  the  second  was  thought  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  ecclesiastics  from  enriching  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  What  in- 
duced the  bishops  of  the  present  council  to 
declare  both  these  regulations  null,  was,  with 
respect  to  the  first,  because,  if  no  bishops  were 
to  be  chosen  without  the  consent  and  appro- 
bation of  the  sovereign,  the  sovereign  would 
thereby  become  the  absolute  master  of  all 
elections;  which  is  there  declared  derogatory 
from  the  undoubted  right  of  the  bishops,  and 
the  clergy.  Not  a  word  of  the  people,  though, 
not  many  years  before,  their  concurrence  was 
thought  so  necessary,  that  pope  Leo  pretended 
the  ordination  of  a  bishop  to  be  null,  who  had 
neither  been  proposed  nor  approved  by  them.^ 
In  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  when  the 
princes  were  yet  pagans,  and  more  inclined  to 
destroy  than  promote  the  true  faith,  the  people 
and  clergy  chose,  and  indeed  were  obliged  to 
choose,  their  own  ministers.  At  this  practice 
the  emperors  connived,  after  they  had  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion,  so  long  as  elec- 
tions were  quietly  carried  on ;  but  when  they 
began  to  be  attended  with  seditions,  and 
popular  tumults,  which  endangered  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  state,  and  often  ended  in  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed,  the  princes,  who  till 
then  had  little  concerned  themselves  with  the 
choice  of  the  ministry,  thought  it  high  time  to 
interpose  their  authority.  In  Italy  the  Gothic 
princes  left  the  elections  to  the  people  and 
clergy  ;  but,  adhering  to  the  law  of  Odoacer, 
would  suffer  none  to  be  ordained  without  their 
approbation.  The  approving  or  confirming 
of  those,  who  were  chosen  for  the  sees  of 
Rome,  Ravenna,  and  Milan,  they  reserved  to 
themselves ;  but  the  confirming  of  others  they 
left  to  their  ministers,  who  were  to  be  present 

(*)  The  words  of  the  sentence  were:  "according  to 
the  command  of  the  prince,  who  gives  us  this  power, 
we  restore  him  (the  pope)  to  all  authority,  both  within 
and  without  the  city,  (a)  This  was  owning  the  power 
of  absolving  the  pope  to  be  derived  to  them  from  the 
king;  and,  consequently,  the  kins  to  be  above  the 
pope  ;  and  to  be,  though  an  Arian,  the  supreme  head 
of  the  church,  in  his  own  dominions. 

(a)  Concil,  t.  4.  p.  1340. 

'  See  p.  271.         »  Leo,  ep.  12.  ad  Anast.  Thessalon. 


at  all  elections,  in  order  to  prevent  disturban- 
ces, and  awe,  with  their  presence,  the  riotous 
mob.  In  the  east,  the  emperors  not  only 
made  several  laws  for  the  better  regulating  of 
elections ;  but  when  great  disputes  and  dis- 
turbances were  apprehended,  they  even  no- 
minated the  person  themselves,  without  con- 
sulting either  the  people  or  clergy.  Thus 
was  Nectarius  appointed  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople by  Theodosius  the  elder;  Nestorius 
and  Proclus  by  Theodosius  the  younger;  and 
many  other  instances  of  the  like  nature  occur 
in  history.'  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
none  of  the  fathers,  who  lived  in  those  days, 
ever  questioned  the  emperor's  right  even  of 
nominating  whom  he  pleased;  which  they 
certainly  would  have  done,  as  they  were  of 
all  men  the  most  tenacious  of  their  rights,  had 
they  apprehended  such  a  right  to  be  lodged  in 
them,  and  not  in  the  sovereign.  They  ob- 
jected indeed  against  Nectarius,  as  a  person 
not  duly  qualified  for  so  eminent  a  station,  he 
being  yet  a  catechumen.  But  the  emperor 
persisting  in  his  choice,  they  yielded ;  and 
the  person,  whom  he  had  named,  was,  at  the 
same  time,  baptized  and  ordained.^  The  law 
of  Odoacer,  though  declared  null  in  the  coun- 
cil held  by  Symmachus  this  year  at  Rome, 
was  not  only  adopted  by  the  Gothic  kings, 
his  successors  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  by 
those  too  of  Gaul  and  Spain  ;  nay,  and  by  the 
catholic  emperors  of  the  east,  at  least,  with 
respect  to  the  pope,  after  they  had  driven  out 
the  Goths,  and  united  that  kingdom  to  their 
empire.  For  so  late  as  the  very  latter  end  of 
the  sixth  century,  the  pope,  by  what  majority 
soever  chosen,  was  not  thought  to  be  true  and 
lawful  pope,  till  his  election  was  approved 
and  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  Hence  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  chosen  in  590,  but  desirous 
to  decline  that  dignity,  wrote  to  the  emperor 
Mauritius,  entreating  him  to  refuse  his  con- 
sent, that  the  electors  might  thereby  be  obliged 
to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  him,  and  choose 
another.3  Nay,  till  the  emperor's  confirma- 
tion was  obtained,  the  person  chosen  was  not 
even  styled  bishop,  but  elect,  and  still  yielded 
the  first  place  in  the  church  to  the  arch-priest. 
As  to  the  other  article  of  the  above-men- 
tioned law,  forbidding  the  estates  of  the 
church  to  be  alienated,  it  was  judged  by  the 
council  good  in  itself,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
declared  null,  because  made  by  a  layman ; 
and  the  laity  were  not  to  meddle,  nor  any 
ways  concern  themselves,  with  the  estates  or 
goods  of  the  church.  Here  the  council,  in 
order  to  exclude  the  laity  from  having  any 
share  in  the  administration  or  disposal  of  the 
estates  and  goods  of  the  church,  confines  the 
church  to  the  clergy  alone.  But  by  the 
church  was  meant,  in  the  primitive  times,  the 

>  Soz.  I.  7.  c.  8.  Socrat.  1.  7.  c.  29.  et  c.  40.  Marca  de 
Concord.  I.  8.  c.  9. 
3  Soz.  ibid.  3  Jo.  Diac.  in  vit.  Greg.  1.  3.  c.  2S 
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What  was  given  to  the  church,  was  given  to  the  whole  congregation  of  the  faithful.  Alienations,  when  first 
forbidden,  and  why.  No  alienations  allowed  now,  but  upon  an  evident  advantage.  The  pope  restrained 
by  the  present  council  from  alienating  the  goods  of  the  Koman  church.  The  emperor  and  the  pope  libel  one 
anothar.     The  pope  did  not  excommunicate  the  emperor. 


Avhole  congregation  of  the  faithful ;  and  to  the 
whole  congregation  of  the  faithful  was  thought 
to  belong  whatever  was  given  or  bequeathed 
to  the  church.  Why  then  were  not  the  laity 
as  well  as  the  clergy  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  goods,  that  belonged  to  them,  as 
well  as  to  the  clergy  ]  Besides,  the  estates  of 
the  church  were  destined  to  maintain  the 
poor,  the  helpless  orphans,  and  indigent 
widows,  as  well  as  the  clergy.  Hence  it  fol 
lows,  that  the  laity,  at  least  the  civil  magis. 
trate,  or  the  sovereign,  had  a  power  to  make 
such  laws  as  they  thought  expedient  or  neces 
sary,  to  prevent  the  waste  of  such  estates, 
and  restrain  the  clergy  from  alienating  them, 
and  enriching  themselves  with  the  patrimony 
of  the  poor,  who  would  thereby  either  be  left 
quite  destitute,  or  be  turned  over  again  to  the 
laity.  The  bishops,  after  the  administration 
of  the  goods  that  belonged  to  the  church,  was 
committed  to  them,  were  at  full  liberty  not 
only  to  dispose  of  the  revenues,  but  to  sell  or 
alienate  the  estates  themselves,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ministers  of  the  altar,  and  the 
relief  of  the  poor;  and  that  liberty  they  en- 
joyed till  the  year  470,  when  the  abuses, 
which  began  to  prevail  in  the  church  of  Con- 
stantinople, obliged  the  emperor  Leo  to  for- 
bid all  sorts  of  alienations  in  that  church." 
Thirteen  years  after,  Odoacer,  moved,  no 
doubt,  by  the  same  reasons  as  Leo  was,  made 
the  like  prohibition  with  respect  to  the  Roman 
church.  The  law  of  Leo  was  extended  by 
the  present  emperor  Anastasius,  and  about 
this  very  time,  to  all  the  churches  subject  to 
the  see  of  Constantinople;^  and  the  emperor 
Justinian,  in  535,  made  a  general  edict,  com- 
prehending all  the  churches  within  the  limits 
of  the  empire,  by  which  alienations  were  for- 
bidden, upon  any  considerations  whatever, 
unless  it  were  to  support  the  poor  in  times  of 
famine,  or  to  redeem  from  slavery  the  Chris- 
tian captives ;  and  in  either  of  these  cases  St. 
Ambrose  thought  it  incumbent  on  the  clergy 
not  only  to  part  with  their  estates,  but  even 
with  the  sacred  utensils,  and  consecrated  ves- 
sels.^ But  neither  was  excepted  in  the  many 
canons,  that  in  process  of  time  were  made  by 
the  councils  against  alienations;  which  are 
therefore  now  understood  to  be  forbidden,  let 
the  necessity  be  ever  so  urgent,  unless  upon 
an  evident  advantage ;  that  is,  an  evident  in- 
justice, which  some  conscientious  canonists 
have  defined  to  be  a  third  part,  and  others  a 
fourth,  of  the  value.  It  is  deemed  in  the 
church  of  Rome  the  highest  Christian  perfec- 
tion for  a  man  to  sell  his  possessions  and 
goods,  and  give  to  the  poor.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  she  will  not  herself  part  with  a 
single  possession,  unless  she  gains  by  the 
bargain,  to  give  to  the  poor,  however  dis- 
tressed.   Thus  the  laws  against  alienations. 


»  Cod.  14.  de  sacrasanct.  Eccles. 
3  Cod.  de  sacrasanct.  Eccleg.  leg.  17. 
«  Vide  S.  Thorn,  ii.  2,  quiEst.  185. 


which  were  begun  in  favor  of  the  laity, 
against  the  clergy,  are  now  turned,  in  favor 
of  the  clergy,  against  the  laity. 

The  present  council,  having  abrogated  the 
law  of  Odoacer,  because  made  without  due 
authority,  issued  another  to  the  same  effect, 
forbidding  the  bishop,  and  other  ministers  of 
the  Roman  church,  to  alienate  the  goods  of 
the  said  church,  declaring  such  contracts  void 
and  null,  and  excommunicating  all,  who 
should  consent  or  agree  to  them.'  They  did 
not,  it  seems,  know,  that  the  pope  was  above 
all  control ;  that  he  was  to  be  governed  by  no 
other  law  but  his  own  will ;  and  consequently 
that  no  council,  though  consisting  of  all  the 
bishops  of  the  earth,  could  make  canons,  that 
were  binding  with  respect  to  him,  much  less 
a  national  council :  nay,  the  pope  himself 
seems  to  have  been  yet  unacquainted  with 
his  paramount  authority,  since  he  did  not 
object  against  that  decree,  but  signed  it  with 
the  rest. 

In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  Anastasius, 
who  had  employed  all  his  interest  at  Rome  in 
behalf  of  Laurentius,  being  informed  that  the 
opposite  party  had  prevailed  in  the  end,  and 
that  Symmachus  was  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  disputed  see,  was  so  piqued  at  his  disap- 
pointment, that,  forgetful  of  his  dignity,  he 
wrote  an  invective  against  the  new  pope, 
which  we  may  justly  style  a  libel.  His  libel 
the  pope  answered  under  the  title  of  "  an  apo- 
logy," addressed  to  him  in  a  very  different 
style  from  that  which  his  predecessors  had 
used  in  addressing  the  emperors.  Anastasius 
had  reproached  him  with  his  unlawful  and 
uncanonical  election ;  had  charged  him  with 
Manicheism ;  and  upbraided  him  with  arro- 
gance in  presuming  even  to  excommunicate  an 
emperor.  The  pope  replied,  that  the  validity 
of  his  election  had  never  been  questioned, 
had  he  been  more  favorable  to  the  memory 
of  Acacius,  or  less  zealous  for  the  catholic 
faith.  The  charge  of  Manicheism  he  retorts 
against  the  emperor;  and,  besides,  taxes  him 
with  countenancing  heretics  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  those 
alone,  whom  alone  he  ought  to  protect.  As  to 
his  having  excommunicated  the  emperor,  he 
declares,  that  he  has  no  otherwise  excommuni- 
cated him,  than  by  excommunicating  Acacius, 
as  his  predecessors  had  done,  and  all  who 
communicated  with  his  memory.  "We  do 
not  excommunicate  you,"  says  he,  "  but  Aca- 
cius. Withdraw,  from  him,  and  you  with- 
draw from  his  excommunication.  If  you  con- 
tinue to  communicate  with  his  memory,  we 
do  not  excommunicate  you :  you  excommu- 
nicate yourself."2(*)     He  treats  the  emperor. 


'  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1266.  ^  Concil.  ibid,  et  seq. 

(♦)  "We  do  not  excommunicate  you,"  says  the  pope; 
but  Baronius  maintains,  that  the  pope  did  excommuni- 
cate him.  "It  is  certain,"  says  the  annalist,  "that 
the  cause  of  the  heretical  emperor  being  examined  in 
the  council,"  meaning  the  council  held  in  502,  "the 
pope  excommunicated  the  impious  Anastasius,  with 
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The  pope  prefers  the  episcopal  to  the  imperial  dignity.  The  apology  of  Ennodius  approved  by  the  pope,  and  a 
council.  Another  council  held  at  Rome,  and  all  e.xcommunicated  by  it,  who  should  seize  the  estates  of  the 
church.  Great  disturbances  in  the  east.  The  mob  rise  in  Constantinople,  in  defence  of  the  two  natures. 
Macedonius,  the  orthodox  bishop,  driven  out  by  the  emperor  ;  and  Timotheus,  an  Eutychian,  placed  in  hia 
room. 


throughout  the  whole  apology,  or  rather  libel, 
with  the  utmost  contempt ;  he  has  even  the 
assurance  to  tell  hiin,  that  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter  is,  at  least,  as  great  as  an  emperor; 
and  his  saying  no  more  was,  according  to 
Baronius,'  owing  to  his  modesty.  He  com- 
pares the  episcopal  with  the  imperial  dignity  ; 
and  concludes  a  bishop  to  be  as  much  above 
an  emperor,  as  the  heavenly  things,  which 
the  bishop  administers  and  di9.penses,  are 
above  all  the  trash  of  the  earth,  which  alone 
the  greatest  among  the  emperors  have  a  power 
to  dispose  of.  He  pretends,  by  the  "  higher 
powers,"  to  be  meant  the  spiritual  powers ; 
and  that  to  them  chiefly  every  soul  ought  to  be 
subject.  He  reminds  the  emperor,  that,  after 
all,  he  is  but  a  man ;  that  his  laws  are  to  be 
obeyed  no  farther  than  they  are  agreeable  to 
the  laws  of  God ;  exhorts  him  to  honor  God 
in  his  ministers,  that  they,  in  their  turn,  might 
honor  God  in  him  ;  and  concludes  with  advis- 
ing him  to  separate  himself  from  the  enemies 
of  the  church,  and  the  true  faith,  and  steadily 
adhere  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter.^ 

The  following  year,  503,  the  pope  held 
another  council  at  Rome,  to  confirm  the  acts 
of  the  council  that  had  absolved  him,  and  re- 
stored him  to  his  dignity.  To  the  bishops  of 
that  assembly,  who  were  all  Italians,  was 
read  the  apology  of  Ennodius,  which  I  have 
mentioned  above;  a  piece  filled  perhaps  with 
more  fulsome  flattery,  with  more  false  and 
absurd  maxims,  than  any  that  has  been  pub- 
lished since  that  time.  However,  the  bishops, 
lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  not  only  extolled  it 
with  the  highest  commendations,  as  it  were, 
in  emulation  of  one  another,  but  ordered  it  to 
be  inserted  among  the  acts  of  the  council, 
and  to  be  deemed  of  as  much  authority  as  the 
council  itself,  or  any  decree  made  by  the 
council.  The  pope,  not  satisfied  with  that 
mark  of  honor,  tlie  greatest  that  had  been  yet 
bestowed  on  any  work,  commanded  it,  with 
the  unanimons  consent  of  the  bishops,  to  be 


the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  bishops,  who  com- 
posed that  assembly."  (a)  To  prove  this  he  alleges 
the  very  passage  that  evidently  proves  the  contrary ; 
the  very  words  of  the  pope  declaring,  that  he  had  not 
excommunicated  the  emperor  ;  but  by  the  leaving  out 
of  one  letter  only,  so  altered  as  to  make  him  declare, 
that  he  had.  The  words  are  ;  "  Dicis  quod,  niecum 
conspirante  Senatu,excommunicaverim  te.  Ista  qui- 
dem  nego,  sed  rationabiliter  factum  a  decessoribus 
meis  sine  dubio  subsequor."  (6)  "  You  say,  that  I  ex- 
communicated you  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  senate, 
that  indeed  I  deny  ;  but  I  certainly  follow  what  was, 
with  good  reason,  done  by  my  predecessors."  Baro- 
nius, instead  of  "istaquidem  nego,"  "that  indeed  I 
deny  ,'"ieads  "ista  quidem  en-o,"  "  that  indeed  I  did  ;" 
so  that,  according  to  him,  the  passage  must  be  thus  un- 
derstood ;  "You  say,  that  I  excommunicated  you,  cScc. 
That  I  did,  indeed";  but  I  follow  what  was  done  by 
my  predecessor.?,"  that  is,  I  do  what  my  predecessors 
have  done  before  me  :  and  yet  the  annalist  docs  not 
even  pretend  the  emperor  to  have  been  excommuni- 
cated by  any  of  the  predecessors  of  Symmachus. 

(a)  Bar.  ad  ann.  502.  n.  30. 

(»)  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1298. 

»  Bar.  ad  ann.  503.  n.  24.    »  Concil.  ib.  p.  1297—1299. 
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placed   among  the  decrees  of  the  apostolic 
see,  and  to  be  held  by  all  as  one  of  them.' 

The  following  year,  504,  another  council 
!  was  held  at  Rome,  and  a  decree  made,  at  the 
\  motion  of  the  pope,  anathematizing,  and  ex- 
j  eluding  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful, 
!  all  who  had  seized,  or  for  the  future  should 
■  seize,  hold,  or  appropriate  to  themselves,  the 
goods  or  estates  of  the  church  :  and  this  de- 
cree was   declared  to  extend   even  to  those 
j  who  held  such  estates  by  grants  from  the 
crown.^ 

As  to  the  affairs  of  the  east,  all  was  there 
in  the  utmost  confusion  ;  and  the  disturbances 
in  the  church  were  attended  with  no  less  dis- 
turbances in  the  state.  The  emperor,  not 
satisfied  with  obliging  the  bishops  to  receive 
the  henoticon,  which  they  all  did  to  a  man, 
required  them  besides  to  anathematize  the 
council  of'Chalcedon,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
two  natures.  With  this  order  Macedonius 
of  Constantinople  refused  to  comply  ;  and  the 
emperor,  having  attempted  in  vain  to  gain  him 
over  to  the  Eutychian  party,  resolved,  at  last, 
to  proceed  to  violence,  and  drive  him  from 
his  see.  But  the  bishop  had  the  mob  on  his 
side  ;  and  the  mob,  ever  zealous  for  the  church, 
or  for  what  they  call  the  church,  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  emperor's  resolution,  than,  rising, 
"in  defence  of  the  true  faith,"  with  the  supe- 
riors of  the  orthodox  monks  at  their  head, 
they  surrounded  the  imperial  palace,  and, 
threatening  to  set  fire  to  it,  cried  aloud  for 
another  emperor  ;  for  a  catholic,  in  the  room 
of  a  heretic;  for  a  Christian,  instead  of  a 
Manichee.  The  emperor  endeavored  to  ap- 
pease them ;  but  the  tumult  increasing,  and 
the  multitude  growing  more  and  more  out- 
rageous, he  was  in  the  end  obliged  to  send 
for  Macedonius,  to  be  publicly  reconciled  with 
him,  and  solemnly  promise,  that  he  never 
would  hurt  him.^  But  he  did  not  think  him- 
self bound  to  stand  to  a  promise  which  had 
heen  thus  extorted ;  and  not  long  after  Mace- 
donius was  seized,  in  the  night,  by  his  order, 
and  conveyed  to  Chalcedon.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  mob  and  the  monks,  missing  their  bi- 
shop, attempted  to  rise ;  but  were  prevented 
from  assembling,  by  the  numerous  bodies  of 
troops  which  the  emperor  had  caused  to  be 
placed  in  the  different  streets  of  the  city.*  In 
the  room  of  Macedonius  was  named  by  the 
emperor  and  installed,  the  very  next  day,  one 
Timotheus,  presbyter  of  that  church,  who,  to 
testify  his  gratitude  to  Anastasius,  began  his 
episcopacy  with  anathematizing,  in  an  as- 
sembly of  bishops,  convened  for  that  purpose, 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  separating 
himself  from  all  who  did  not  anathematize 
with  him  the  doctrine  of  that  council. 

'  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1864.  ^  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1390. 

'  Theod.  Lect.  p.  562.  Theophan.  p.  132. 
«  Theod.  Lect.  p.  563.  Theoph.  p.  133.  Evagr.  1.  3.  c.  33. 
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The  emperor  attempts  an  alteration  in  the  public  service  ;  which  occasions  great  disturbances  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  orthodox  prevail,  with  the  assistance  of  the  monks.  The  Eutychians  massacred  without  mercy. 
The  emperor  withdraws  from  the  city. 


The  emperor,  having  now  the  patriarch  on 
his  side,  undertook,  at  whose  instigation  is 
not  well  known,  to  make  an  alteration  in  the 
public  service  of  the  church.  The  alteration 
was  of  no  consequence  in  itself;  but  it  sup- 
plied the  leading  men  of  the  catholic  party 
with  a  plausible  pretence  to  stir  up  the  popu- 
lace, and  revenge,  by  their  means,  the  depo- 
sition and  exile  of  their  late  bishop,  now  con- 
fined to  Euchaita,  an  inhospitable  place  in 
the  province  of  Pontus.  The  alteration  was 
made  in  the  Trisagion,(*)  "  Holy  God,  Holy 
Mighty,  Holy  Immortal,  have  mercy  upon 
us;"  which  was  used  by  the  church  to  de- 
clare her  faith  in  the  trinity. (|)  With  these 
words  only  it  was  sung  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  east,  till  the  year  477,  when  the  famous 
Petrus  Fullo,  while  he  was  bishop  of  Antioch, 
caused  the  following  words  to  be  added  to 
it,  "  Who  was  crucified  for  us ;"  with  a  de- 
sign, as  was  pretended,  of  introducing  the 
heresy  of  the  Theopaschites,  who  held,  or 
rather  were  said  by  their  adversaries  to  hold, 
that  the  divine  nature,  and  consequently  the 
whole  Trinity,  had  suffered  on  the  cross. 
With  the  same  design  was  the  emperor  now 
charged  ;  and  there  wanted  no  more  to  alarm 
the  populace,  and  kindle  a  war  between  the 
two  parties  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  both 
affecting  in  all  public  places  to  sing  the  Tri- 
sagion,  the  Eutychians  with,  and  the  orthodox 
without,  the  addition.  From  singing  they 
came  generally  to  blows ;  and  many  battles 
were  fought,  not  only  in  the  streets,  and  the 
squares,  but  in  the  churches  themselves,  where 
the  service  seldom  ended  without  bloodshed 
and  murders.  The  parties  were  pretty  well 
matched,  the  Eutychians  having  the  soldiery 
on  their  side,  with  the  great  men  at  court,  and 
all  their  dependants  ;  and  the  orthodox  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  populace.  The  monks, 
who  were  very  numerous  in  Constantinople, 
had  kept  for  some  time  quiet  in  their  cells. 

(*)  Tliis  hymn  was  called  the  Trisagion,  because 
the  word  "holy"  is  thrice  repeated.  Its  original  form 
was,  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  Heaven 
and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory,  who  are  blessed  for  ever. 
Amen."  Thus  it  is  in  the  constitutions  ;(«)  and  thus 
it  was  sung,  according  to  Chrysostoni,(6)  by  the  scra- 
phims  in  Isaiah.  However,  the  church  thought  fit  to 
change  that  form  into  this,  "  Holy  God,  Holy  Mighty, 
Holy  Immortal,  have  mercy  upon  us  :"  and  in  this 
form  it  was  used  by  the  fathers  of  Chalcedon,  in  the 
condemnation  of  Dioscorus.(c)  This  change  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  Proclus,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  446,  and  to  have  been  approved,  if  not 
suggested,  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  younger. 

(a)  Const.  1.  8.  c.  12.      (h)  Chrys.  Horn.  6.  in  Seraph. 

(c)  Concil.  Chal.  Act.  1.  Damascen.  de  Orthod.  fide, 
1.  3.  c.  10. 

(f)  The  words  "Holy  God"  were  applied  to  the 
Father,  "Holy  Mighty"  to  the  Son,  and  "Holy  Im- 
mortal" to  the  Holy  Ghost,  (d)  As  Fullo  was  suspect- 
ed of  having  added  the  above-mentioned  words,  in 
order  to  introduce  the  opinion  of  Theopaschites,  that 
no  room  miiht  be  left  for  that  heresy,  Calendion,  the 
successor  of  Fullo  in  the  see  of  Antioch,  placed  the 
words,  "  Christ  our  King,"  before  those  which  his  pre- 
decessor had  added. (c)  It  had  been  well  for  the 
Christian  religion,  that  they  had  all  contented  them- 
selves with  the  words  of  the  scripture,  without  pre- 
suming to  add  to  them  any  of  their  own. 
(d)  Damascen.  ubi  supra,  (e)  Theodor.  Lect.  1. 2.  p.  566. 


But  the  two  parties  being  furiously  engaged, 
on  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving,  while  the 
one  sung  the  Eutychian  Trisagion,  (for  so  it 
was  called,  with  the  addition),  and  the  other 
the  orthodox,  an  army  of  monks  unexpectedly 
appeared,  armed  with  clubs  and  stones,  and 
singing,  as  they  advanced,  "  Holy  God,  Holy 
Mighty,  Holy  Immortal,  have  mercy  upon 
us."  The  orthodox  were  almost  overpower- 
ed, and  ready  to  give  ground  ;  but,  resuming 
their  courage,  at  the  appearance  of  such  an 
army  come  to  their  relief,  they  fell  upon  their 
adversaries  with  fresh  fury,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  rnonks,  put  them  to  flight,  and 
pursued  them  all  over  the  city,  massacreing, 
without  mercy,  every  Eutychian  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  into  their  hands.  By  this 
victory  the  orthodox  party  became  absolute 
masters  of  the  city,  and  there  was  no  kind  of 
cruelty,  which  they  did  not  commit.  They 
chose  the  great  square  of  Constantino  for  their 
place  of  arms,  and,  having  caused  the  keys 
of  the  city  to  be  brought  thither,  with  the 
standards  and  colors  of  the  troops,  they  de- 
tached parties  into  the  different  quarters  of  the 
town,  with  orders  to  murder,  without  distinc- 
tion of  rank  or  sex,  all  who  had  joined  the 
emperor  "in  making  war  on  the  Trinity,"  to 
pillage,  and  pull  down,  or  burn  their  houses, 
and  spare  none  who  did  not  anathematize  the 
impious  addition,  and  all  who  approved  it. 
This  order  produced  a  general  massacre  ;  for 
it  was  executed  with  a  cruelty  hardly  to  be 
conceived  ;  and  in  the  space  of  three  days  ten 
thousand  Eutychians  were  inhumanly  mur- 
dered ;  their  houses  were  plundered  and 
burned,  and  with  them  great  part  of  the  city. 
They  wreaked  chiefly  their  vengeance  on  the 
friends  and  favorites  of  the  emperor,  and, 
among  the  rest,  on  a  harmless  hermit,  and  a 
sacred  virgin,  whom  Anastasius  had  in  great 
veneration,  and  frequently  consulted.  Them 
therefore  they  not  only  murdered  in  a  most  bar- 
barous manner,  but,  tying  their  bodies  together, 
they  dragged  them  through  the  chief  streets 
of  the  city,  singing,  in  the  mean  time,  as  they 
did  in  all  the  disorders  they  committed,  the  or- 
thodox Trisagion,and  crying  aloud,  "Thus  may 
all  perish,  who  favor  the  eneiny  of  the  Trinity," 
meaning  the  emperor, "  or  are  favored  by  him !" 
Anastasius,  alarmed  at  their  death,  and  the 
unheard  of  cruelties  that  were  daily  practised 
on  his  other  friends  by  the  enraged  multitude, 
thought  it  advisable  to  quit  the  city,  and 
withdraw  from  their  fury,  lest  the  fate  of  his 
friends  should  prove,  in  the  end,  to  be  his 
own.  He  withdrew  accordingly,  and  lay 
concealed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Constanti- 
nople, till  news  was  brought  him,  that,  in  his 
absence,  they  had  torn  all  his  pictures,  pulled 
down  his  statues,  and,  construing  his  flight 
into  a  resignation,  were  ready  to  proclaim  an- 
other emperor  in  his  room.  In  that  extremity, 
the  only  means  that  occurred  to  him  of  saving 
both  his  life,  and  the  empire,  was  to  return  to 
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The  emperor  returns,  and  appeaaes  the  people.    The  Eutychiaiis  fare  no  better  at  Antioch. 
only  about  words,  and  in  the  end  all  agree. 


They  q\iarrel 


the  city,  to  show  himself  to  the  populace 
in  the  quality  of  a  suppliant,  and,  by  pretend- 
ing to  yield  and  submit,  try  to  appease  their 
anger,  and  raise  their  compassion.  With  this 
view  he  left  the  place  of  his  retirement,  and, 
repairing  to  the  city,  appeared  unexpectedly 
in  the  circus,  like  a  private  person,  without 
the  crown,  or  any  other  ensigns  of  empire. 
The  populace  no  sooner  heard  that  the  em- 
peror was  in  the  circus,  than,  quitting  their 
camp,  in  the  square  of  Constantine,  they 
marched  thither,  in  a  kind  of  procession,  sing- 
ing, as  usual,  the  orthodox  Trisagion,  with  a 
cross,  and  the  book  of  the  gospels,  carried  be- 
fore them,  as  if  sedition,  rebellion,  and  the 
most  enormous  disorders  and  cruelties,  were 
authorized  by  that  book,  by  the  gospel  of 
peace.  Upon  their  arrival,  the  emperor  caused 
it  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  heralds,  that,  since 
his  good  people  did  not  approve  of  his  con- 
duct, he  was  ready  to  quit  the  empire,  and 
desired  they  would  name  the  person  to  whom 
he  should  resign  it.  The  multitude  demand- 
ed, with  loud  cries,  that,  in  the  first  place, 
Marinus,  the  preefectus  praetorio,  and  Plato, 
governor  of  the  city,  might  be  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts,  as  the  chief  authors  of  the  pre- 
sent disturbances.  The  emperor  promised, 
upon  oath,  to  punish  them  according  to  their 
deserts,  to  redress  the  grievances,  which  his 
loving  subjects  had  but  too  much  reason  to 
complain  of,  and  to  take  care,  that  in  time  to 
come,  if  they  thought  fit  to  continue  him  in 
power,  no  room  should  be  left  for  the  like,  or 
any  other  complaints.  The  populace,  though 
incensed  against  the  emperor  be3'ond  expres- 
sion, had  begun  to  relent,  at  only  seeing  him 
without  the  badges  of  his  dignity;  and  now 
his  speech,  though  he  had  so  often  deceived 
them,  softened  them  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
compassion  taking  place  of  revenge,  they 
broke  out,  all  at  once,  into  loud  acclamations, 
desired  him,  with  one  voice,  to  resume  the 
diadem,  wished  him  a  long  and  prosperous 
reign,  and  promising  to  put  an  end  to  the 
present  troubles,  and  to  raise  none  for  the 
future,  they  returned,  all  quiet,  and  satisfied, 
to  their  different  habitations  and  callings. • 

Constantinople  was  not  the  only  city  that 
felt  the  dreadful  effects  of  the  zeal  of  the 
populace  for  what  they  called  the  church,  and 
the  orthodox  faith.  At  Antioch  the  old  quar- 
rel was  revived  concerning  the  nature  of 
Christ,  and  the  whole  city  divided  into  two 
opposite  parties  or  factions.  The  one  main- 
tained Christ  to  be  "  of  and  in  two  natures,'* 
while  the  other  allowed  him  to  be  "  of,"  but 
would  not  admit  him  to  be  "  in  two  natures." 
The  populace  on  either  side  were  wrought  up, 
by  their  leaders,  to  a  pitch  of  madness  and 
fury  against  each  other,  not  sparing  either 
friends  or  relations,  whom  they  only  suspect- 
ed to  differ  in  opinion  from  themselves.  But 
the   orthodox,  that   is,  the   sticklers  for   the 

1  Evagr.  I.  3.  c.  44.  Theoph.  an.  p.  136.  Cedren.  p. 
360.  Zonar.  p.  44.  Marc,  chron.  Chron.  Alex. 


"  of"  and  the  "  in,"  prevailed  in  the  end ; 
and  how  cruelly  they  used  their  victory,  the 
Orontes  bears  witness,  says  the  historian,  the 
Orontes  quite  choked  up  with  the  bodies  of 
the  Eutychians  they  slew,  without  distinction 
or  mercy.'  What  would  the  pagans  have 
thought  of  the  Christian  religion,  had  such 
mortal  feuds  prevailed  in  their  time,  among 
those  who  professed  it !  So  destructive  a 
war  between  Christians  and  Christians  would 
have  supplied  them  with  more  copious  matter 
for  reproachful  reflections,  for  sarcasm  and 
satire,  than  that,  which  one  of  their  poets^  has 
so  well  described  between  the  inhabitants  of 
Ombos  and  Tentyris,  in  order  to  expose  to 
ridicule  and  contempt  both  their  religion  and 
them.  The  tvi^o  rival  cities  adored  different 
deities,  and  the  deities  whom  the  one  adored,  the 
other  abhorred,  and  sought  to  destroy  ;  which, 
in  some  degree,  might  excuse,  allowing  for 
the  superstition  and  ignorance  that  prevailed 
in  those  days,  the  irreconcileable  hatred  they 
bore  to  each  other.  But  the  Christians  adored 
the  same  God  ;  frequented  the  same  places 
of  worship ;  and  only  disagreed  about  words 
and  sounds,  the  meaning  of  which,  if  they 
had  any  meaning,  neither  party  well  under- 
stood, nor  even  pretended  to  understand.  The 
union  of  the  two  natures  they  called  an  "  in- 
effable mystery,"  that  is,  a  mystery  which 
could  not  be  expressed ;  and  yet  massacred 
all  who  did  not  agree  with  their  way  of  ex- 
pressing it.  The  adding  of  those  words  to 
the  Trisagion,  "  who  was  crucified  for  us," 
occasioned  the  dreadful  disorders  we  have 
seen  at  Constantinople.  And  yet  that  ad- 
dition, when  it  came  afterwards  to  be  coolly 
examined,  was  found  to  be  orthodox,  and  was 
received  as  such,  with  one  consent,  by  all  the 
churches  in  the  east,  except  that  of  Constan- 
tinople, which  continued  to  reject  it,  for  no 
other  reason  but  because  it  was  there  rejected 
at  first.  As  for  heresy,  it  was  so  far  from 
implying  any,  that  Avitus,  metropolitan  of 
Vienne  in  Gaul,  who  flourished  at  this  time, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
age,  in  his  account  of  the  massacre  at  Con- 
stantinople, mistakes  the  Eutychians  for  the 
orthodox,  and  the  orthodox  for  the  Euty- 
chians. For  he  supposes  the  disputed  words 
to  be  the  original  words  of  the  Trisagion,  and 
the  two  parties  to  have  quarrelled  because 
the  Eutychians  would,  and  the  orthodox 
would  not,  suppress  them."  The  good  bi- 
shop, being  at  a  great  distance,  was  misin- 
formed ;  and,  from  the  subject  of  the  dispute, 
could  not  well  know  which  was  the  Euty- 
chian,  and  which  the  orthodox  party.  But 
when  he  and  his  brethren  in  the  west  under- 
stood, that  the  above-mentioned  words  had 
been  added,  not  by  the  orthodox,  but  the 
Eutychians,  they  all  agreed  in  condemning 
what  they  had  approved  before,  and  approv- 


«  Evagr.  1.  3.  c.  32. 
rianis.  1.  3.  c.  320. 
^  Juvenal.  Satir.  15. 


See  P.  Doucin.  Hist,  du  Nesto- 
5  Avit.  ep.  3.  p.  20. 
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The  orthodox  bishops  recur  to  the  pope  ;  [Year  of  Christ,  512.]  Who  does  not  even  condescend  to  answer 
their  letter.  They  recur  to  their  brethren  in  Gaul.  The  Arian  king  of  the  Burgundians  writes  to  the  em- 
peror in  their  behalf. 


ing  what  they  had  condemned ;  a  plain  in- 
dication, that  they  were  swayed  merely  by 
party  zeal,  and  detennined  to  disapprove, 
right  or  wrong,  whatever  the  opposite  party 
should  recommend  or  approve. 

In  the  east  the  orthodox  bishops,  shocked 
at  the  disorders  that  were  daily  committed  by 
the  contending  parties,  not  only  at  Antioch 
and  Constantinople,  but  in  most  other  cities 
of  the  empire,  and  not  able  to  restrain  the  fury 
of  the  populace,  resolved  in  the  end  to  recur 
to  the  pope,  and  implore  his  assistance  ;  the 
rather,  as  the  emperor,  forgetful  of  his  promise, 
had  begun  anew  to  persecute,  and,  under  va- 
rious pretences,  drive  from  their  sees,  all  who 
did  not  anathematize  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don.  They  wrote  therefore  a  long  letter  to 
Symmachus,  laying  before  him  the  unhappy 
state  of  the  catholic  faith  in  the  east,  acquaint- 
ing him  with  the  evils  which  many  of  them 
had  suffered,  and  they  had  all  reason  to  ap- 
prehend from  the  emperor,  for  their  inviolable 
attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  Chalcedon,  and 
earnestly  entreating  him  to  allow  them,  in 
their  distress,  the  comfort  of  being  admitted 
to  the  communion  of  the  successor  of  St, 
Peter,  and  being  owned  by  him,  and  their 
other  brethren  in  the  west,  for  true  members 
of  that  church  which  they  had  hitherto  de- 
fended, and  continued  to  defend,  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives.  As  for  their  keeping  the  name 
of  Acacius  in  the  diptychs,  they  conjured  the 
pope  not  to  insist  on  their  erasing  it,  at  least 
for  the  present,  since  that  would  inevitably 
occasion  a  division  among  the  orthodox  them- 
selves, and  the  least  division  or  misunder- 
standing among  them  would  prove  fatal,  at  so 
critical  a  juncture,  to  the  catholic  interest  all 
over  the  east.  They  ended  their  letter  with  a 
confession  of  faith,  declaring,  that  they  ana- 
thematized both  Nestorius  and  Eutyches ; 
that  they  received  the  decree  of  Chalcedon, 
with  the  letter  of  Leo,  concerning  the  two  na- 
tures ;  and  entirely  agreed  in  their  belief  with 
the  Roman,  and  all  other  churches  in  the 
west.'  But  their  agreeing  in  belief  stood  them 
in  no  stead,  so  long  as  they  continued  to  men- 
tion at  the  altar  the  name  of  a  man  whom  the 
apostolic  see  had  condemned  and  deposed. 
Symmachus  allowed  their  faith  to  be  entirely 
orthodox;  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  so  pro- 
voked at  their  refusing  to  "  obey  the  decrees 
of  St.  Peter,"  nay,  and  pretending  "  to  justify 
their  disobedience,"  that  he  would  not  even 
return  an  answer  to  their  letter.  He  acted 
therein  agreeably  to  the  declaration  he  had 
made  the  year  before,  in  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  the  bishops  of  Illyricum;  namely. 
That,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  his  holy 
predecessors,  he  was  unalterably  determined 
to  receive  none  to  his  communion,  who  did 
not  previously  anathematize  Acacius,  and  all 
who  communicated  with  his  memory ;  and 
consequently  that  it  was  in  vain  for  those  who 

>  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1305—1308. 


refused  to  comply  with  that  condition,  to  recur 
to  him,  or  expect  -any  kind  of  relief  from  his 
see,  since  they  had  rendered  themselves,  by 
their  obstinacy,  altogether  unworthy  of  his 
care  and  protection.'  This  Baronius  calls  an 
inflexible  zeal,  in  the  holy  pontiff,  for  the  ca- 
tholic faith ;  though  he  could  not  but  know, 
that  the  holy  pontiff  was  insisting  on  terms 
which  the  bishops  could  not  agree  to,  without 
exposing  the  catholic  faith  to  the  utmost  dan- 
ger ;  and,  consequently,  that,  in  them,  it  was 
"  inflexible  zeal"  not  to  comply,  and,  in  him, 
an  inflexible  and  criminal  obstinacy  to  require 
their  compliance. 

It  was  not  to  the  pope  alone  that  the  eastern 
bishops  had  recourse  in  their  distress ;  they 
applied,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  catholic  bi- 
shops in  Gaul,  and  probably  to  those  of  the 
other  provinces  in  the  west.  What  reception 
their  letters  met  with  from  their  brethren,  I 
find  nowhere  recorded.  But  Gundebald  the 
Arian  king  of  the  Burgundians  in  Gaul,  hear- 
ing, on  that  occasion,  of  the  persecution  they 
suffered,  for  the  sake  of  their  faith,  and  pity- 
ing their  condition,  thought  himself  bound,  in 
common  humanity,  to  employ  his  good  oflices 
in  their  behalf.  As  there  reigned  therefore, 
at  that  time,  an  entire  harmony  between  the 
kings  of  the  Burgundians  and  the  emperors 
of  the  east,  Gundebald  not  only  wrote  to 
Anastasius,  recommending  the  persecuted  bi- 
shops to  his  favor,  but  ordered  Avitus  of 
Vienne,  whom  he  held  in  great  esteem  for  his 
piety  and  learning,  to  collect,  from  scripture, 
such  passages  as  he  thought  the  most  proper 
to  prove  the  catholic,  and  confute  the  Euty- 
chian  doctrine,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  the  em- 
peror, and  dispersed  all  over  the  east.^  It 
was  in  compliance  with  this  order  that  Avitus 
wrote  his  treatise  on  the  incarnation ;  a  work 
greatly  commended  by  all  the  ancients,  espe- 
cially by  Gregory  of  Tours. '  Thus  was  the 
defence  of  the  catholic  cause,  when  abandoned 
by  the  pope,  on  a  mere  punctilio,  zealously 
undertaken  by  an  Arian  prince.  It  is  true  the 
endeavors  of  the  good  king  were  not  attended 
with  the  success  he  expected,  the  emperor 
being  highly  provoked  against  the  orthodox 
for  the  disorders  they  had  lately  committed, 
and  the  opposite  parties  too  exasperated 
against  each  other,  to  hearken  either  to  scrip- 
ture or  reason.  However  it  was  no  small  en- 
couragement and  satisfaction  to  the  orthodox 
prelates,  under  persecution,  to  find,  that  they 
were  thought  worthy  of  relief  and  compassion, 
even  by  a  heretic,  while  they  were  judged  by 
the  pope,  unaffected  with  their  sufferings, 
unworthy  of  both,  and,  as  such,  left  by 
him,  without  resource,  to  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies. 

Synnnachus  concerned  himself  no  more 
with  the  affairs  of  the  east ;  but,  leaving  the 
orthodox  there  to  shift  for  themselves,  in  the 
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Some  regulations  made  by  Symmachus  ;  [Year  of  Christ,  513.]  He  confirms  the  privileges  of  the  see  of  Aries. 
Symmachus  dies,  and  is  sainted.  The  cellulani  or  syncelli  first  introduced  in  the  west.  Symmachus  pro- 
bably guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge.     The  wealth  of  the  Roman  church  at  this  time. 


best  manner  they  could,  applied  himself  to 
the  restoring  of  the  ecclesiastical  discipline 
in  the  west,  which,  during  the  long  wars  be- 
tween the  barbarians  and  Romans,  had  been 
utterly  neglected,  and  was  almost  entirely 
forgotten  in  the  provinces  most  distant  from 
Rome.  With  this  view  he  made  several  re- 
gulations concerning  ordinations,  and  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  were  to  be  ordain- 
ed, against  alienations,  simony,  and  the  marry- 
ing of  virgins,  or  widows,  who  professed  celi- 
bacy, and  had  lived  for  a  considerable  time 
in  that  state.  He  excommunicates  those 
who  marry  them,  though  they,  weary  of  that 
state,  and,  through  human  frailty,  repenting 
they  had  ever  embraced  it,  should  consent  to 
be  married.'  Such  marriages  were  not  yet 
deemed  null,  as  they  are  now,  but  only  un- 
lawful. 

The  following  year,  514,  the  old  animosi- 
ties being  revived  between  the  bishops  of  the 
two  rival  cities,  'Aries  and  Vienne,  about  juris- 
diction and  power,  the  pope  confirmed  to  the 
former  all  the  privileges  his  see  had  enjoyed 
ever  since  the  time  of  Leo.  His  letter  to  the 
bishop  of  Aries  is  dated  the  11th  of  .Tuly  of 
the  present  year;  and  he  died  a  few  days 
after,  having  governed  the  Roman  church,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  probable  opinion,  fifteen 
years,  and  eight  months,  wanting  four  days. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter;  and  there  his  ashes  are  believed 
to  remain  to  this  day,  and  are  yearly  exposed, 
on  the  19th  of  July,  to  public  adoration.  But 
what  extraordinary  merit  entitled  him  to  so 
great  an  honor,  is  no  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine. He  was  arraigned,  as  we  have  seen, 
at  the  tribunal  of  king  Theodoric,  as  guilty 
of  an  enormous  crime,  and  unworthy  of  the 
dignity  to  which  he  was  raised.  The  writers 
of  those  times  have  all  avoided,  and  industri- 
ously, it  seems,  specifying  the  crime.  But 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  adultery, 
or  some  other  crime  of  that  nature.  For,  at 
this  time,  and  on  this  occasion,  a  decree  was 
issued  by  the  metropolitan  of  Milan,  which 
most  of  the  metropolitans  in  the  west  approv- 
ed and  received,  commanding  all  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  within  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions,  to  keep  constantly  with 
them,  night  and  day,  at  home  and  abroad,  a 
clerk  of  reputation  and  character,  as  a  witness 
of  their  actions,  and  ordering  those  who  were 
not  able  to  maintain  sach  a  clerk,  or  spy  on 
their  conduct,  to  serve  others  in  that  capacity. 
These  clerks  were  called,  by  the  Latins,  ca- 

'  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1309. 


merarii  and  cellulani,  because  they  kept 
night  and  day  in  the  same  cell,  or,^hamber, 
with  the  persons  whose  conduct  they  watched ; 
and  by  the  Greeks,  syncelli ;  for  that  custom 
obtained  in  the  east,  long  before  it  took  place 
in  the  west.  But  whatever  was  the  crime 
laid  to  the  charge  of  Symmachus,  his  inno- 
cence does  not  appear  so  "plainly"  and  "un- 
deniably" to  me,  as  it  does  to  Baronius.  Nor 
did  it  appear  so  to  king  Theodoric  ;  else  he 
had  cleared  him  himself,  and  not  ordered,  as 
he  did,  all  the  bishops  in  his  dominions  to 
assemble  in  council,  to  try  a  person,  of  whose 
innocence  he  was  fully  satisfied.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  council  was  convened  by 
the  king,  after  he  had  heard  the  evidences,  as 
well  as  the  pleaders,  on  both  sides ;  and  con- 
sequently, that  he  did  not  think  the  charge 
altogether  groundless,  as  Baronius  is  pleased 
to  style  it.  It  is  true,  he  was  absolved  by  a 
great  majority  in  the  council,  as  the  annalist 
takes  care  to  observe.  But  that  majority  was 
evidently  biassed  in  his  favor,  and  acted  con- 
trary to  the  known  laws  of  justice.  For 
though  they  had  assembled  on  purpose  to  try 
him,  they  absolved  him  without  a  trial,  without 
so  much  as  hearing  those  who  accused  him  ; 
and  their  having  thus  absolved  him  may  be 
better  alleged  as  a  proof  of  his  guilt,  than  his 
innocence.  It  shows  at  least,  that  even  his 
friends  were  not  quite  satisfied  of  his  inno- 
cence :  for,  if  they  had,  they  would  have  been 
glad  to  make  it  appear  to  the  world  by  a  fair 
trial,  that  no  room  might  be  left  for  slander 
and  calumny.  Symmachus  himself  declined, 
under  various  pretences,  appearing  before  his 
judges,  though  three  times  summoned.  And 
what,  but  his  being  conscious  to  himself  of  his 
guilt,  could  render  him  so  averse  to  the  only 
means  of  clearing  himself,  and  confounding 
his  enemies  1 

The  Roman  church  was,  it  seems,  at  this 
time,  in  a  flourishing  condition  as  to  wealth. 
For  from  Rome  were  yearly  sent  over  very 
considerable  sums  into  Africa,  for  the  relief 
of  the  catholics  there,  most  cruelly  persecuted 
by  Trasamund,  the  Arian  king  of  the  Van- 
dals ;  nay,  Symmachus  is  said  not  only  to 
have  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
but  to  have  maintained,  suitably  to  their  rank, 
no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  bi- 
shops, whom  the  king  had  stripped  of  all  their 
effects,  and  sent  into  exile.  He  was  as  cha- 
ritable to  them,  as  he  was  uncharitable  to  the 
catholic  bishops  in  the  east;  though  they  all 
suffered  in  the  same  cause,  and  some  of  the 
latter  as  much  under  an  Eutychian,  as  the 
I  former  under  an  Arian  prince. 
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Hormisdas  chosen.    Vitalianus  revolts.    The  emperor  obliged  to  submit,  and  upon  what  terms.  The  emperor 
writes  to  the  pope  ; — [Year  of  Christ,  515.]     The  pope's  answer. 


HORMISDAS,  FIFTY-FIRST  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Akasta6ius,  Justin,  Theodoric,  king  of  Italy,'] 


[Year  of  Christ,  514.]  In  the  room  of 
Symraachus  was  unanimously  chosen,  after 
the  see  had  been  vacant  seven  days  only, 
Caelius  Hormisdas  or  Hormisda,  a  native  of 
Frusino,  in  Campania,  the  son  of  Justus,  dea- 
con of  the  Roman  church,  and,  in  the  late 
schism,  one  of  the  most  zealous  partisans  of 
Symmachus.'  He  was  a  married  man,  and 
had  a  son,  whom  we  shall  see,  a  few  years 
hence,  raised  to  the  papal  dignity. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  possession  of  the 
see,  when,  to  his  great  joy  and  surprise,  he 
received  a  letter  from  the  emperor ;  though, 
looking  upon  him  as  one  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  church,  he  had  not  yet  even  thought  of 
acquainting  him,  as  was  usual,  with  his  pro- 
motion. This  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
condescension  in  the  emperor  was  not  owing 
to  any  regard  he  had  for  the  new  pope,  as  he 
pretended,  but  merely  to  force  and  compul- 
sion. For  Vitalianus,  by  birth  a  Scythian, 
and  commander  in  chief  of  the  imperial  ca- 
valry, being  animated  with  the  zeal,  which 
prevailed  at  this  time  among  the  orthodox, 
and  touched  with  compassion  for  the  exiled 
bishops,  took  up  arms  in  their  defence  ;  and, 
having  surprised  and  killed  the  imperial  gene- 
ral Cyril,  whom  he  found  asleep  between  two 
courtesans,  and  thereby  made  himself  master, 
without  opposition,  of  Thrace,  Scythia,  and 
Mysia,  advanced,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army  of  Bulgarians  and  Hunns,  to  the  very 
gates  of  Constantinople.  At  his  approach  the 
orthodox  in  the  city  began  to  rise,  and  seemed 
strongly  inclined  to  renew  the  enormous  dis- 
orders they  had  lately  committed.  The  em- 
peror, therefore,  mindful  of  the  late  massacre, 
and  conscious  to  himself  of  his  having  acted 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  promise  he  made 
to  the  people  on  that  occasion,  resolved  to 
prevent,  by  an  agreement  with  the  rebels,  the 
greater  evils,  which- he  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend from  the  enraged  multitude.  With  this 
view  he  sent  out,  in  great  liaste,  some  of  tlie 
chief  men  in  the  senate,  with  an  unlimited 
j)Ower  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  rel)els  on 
the  best  terms  they  could  procure.  A  peace 
was  accordingly  procured,  on  the  following 
terms :  I.  That  the  emperor  should  immedi- 
ately issue  the  proper  orders  for  putting  an 
effectual  stop  to  the  persecution  of  the  ortho- 
dox, and  allow  his  subjects  to  profess  the 
faith    of    Chalcedon    without    molestation. 

II.  That  he  should  restore  the  exiled  bishops 
to  their  sees,  especially  Macedonius  of 
Constantinople,  and   Flavianus  of  Antioch. 

III.  That  he  should   call  an   oecumenical 

>  Cassiodor.  cbron.  lib.  Pontif. 


council,  invite  the  pope  to  it,  and  suffer,  with- 
out interposing  his  authority,  the  decrees 
made  against  those  who  maintained  the  two 
natures,  to  be  impartially  examined  by  the 
bishops.  These  articles  being  signed,  and 
sworn  to,  by  the  emperor,  by  the  whole  senate, 
and  by  all  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  Vita- 
lianus set  at  liberty  the  prisoners  he  had 
taken,  and  Hypatius,  the  emperor's  nephew, 
among  tlie  rest,  disbanded  his  troops,  and 
withdrew  to  his  government.'  It  was  in 
compliance  with  the  articles  of  this  treaty, 
that  the  emperor  wrote  to  the  pope,  begging 
his  apostleship  to  concur  with  him  in  restor- 
ing to  the  church  the  wished  for  unity,  and 
composing  the  disturbances  which,  under 
pretence  of  religion,  had  been  raised  in  the 
east.  He  ascribes  his  long  silence  to  the 
sourness  and  obstinacy  of  tlie  preceding  popes, 
and  his  breaking  it  now  to  the  opinion  he  en- 
tertained, grounded  on  public  fame,  of  the 
moderation  and  goodness  of  Hormisdas.  This 
letter  was  addressed  '•  to  the  most  holy  and 
most  religious  archbishop  and  patriarch  Hor- 
misdas."- It  was  carried  by  Patricius,  a  man 
of  rank,  who  left  Constantinople  on  the  12th 
of  January,  515,  and,  arriving  at  Rome  on  the 
1st  of  April,  delivered  it,  with  two  others,  to 
the  pope,  the  one  from  Vitalian,  probably 
acquainting  him  with  the  above-mentioned 
treaty ;  for  this  letter  has  not  reached  our 
times ;  and  another  from  Dorotheus  of  Thes- 
salonica,  conjuring  him  not  to  neglect  so  fa- 
vorable an  opportunity  of  healing  the  divisions 
that  had  reigned  so  long  in  the  church,  and 
assuring  him,  that  he  had  nothing  so  much 
at  heart  as  to  see  the  heretics  condemned,  and 
that  honor  and  regard  paid  to  the  apostolic 
see,  that  was  due  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter. 

The  emperor's  letter  Hormisdas  answered 
three  days  after  he  received  it,  but,  suspecting 
his  sincerity,  in  a  very  few  words,  and  those 
well  guarded.  He  returned  liianks  to  God 
for  inspiring  the  emperor  with  the  resolution 
of  breaking,  at  last,  his  long  silence ;  ex- 
pressed great  joy  at  the  hopes  he  gave  him  of 
seeing  again  the  church  in  peace  and  unity  : 
and  because  the  emperor  had  taxed  the  popes, 
his  predecessors,  with  sourness  and  obstinacy, 
he  commends  them  for  their  zeal  and  steadi- 
ness in  maintaining,  as  guardians  of  the  true 
faith,  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  catholic 
church.  He  closes  his  letter  with  promising 
to  write  more  at  length,  when  he  shall  be  bet- 
ter informed  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
the  east.     In  his  answer  to  Dorotheus  of 
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The  emperor  writes  a  second  letter  to  the  pope,  inviting  him  to  a  council,  which  he  had  appointed  to  meet. 
The  pope  sends  four  legates  into  the  east.     Their  private  instructions. 


Thessalonica,  he  praises  his  zeal,  and  exhorts 
him  to  contribute,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  to- 
wards the  reuniting  of  the  two  churches.' 

The  emperor  wrote,  soon  after,  a  second 
letter  to  the  pope,  to  acquaint  him,  that  he  had 
appointed  a  council  to  meet  at  Heraclea  in 
Thrace,  on  the  15th  of  July,  of  the  present 
year,  and  to  beg  he  would  assist  at  it  in  per- 
son, with  some  bishops  at  least  of  the  churches 
committed  to  his  care.  This  the  pope  declined, 
but  promised  to  send  proper  persons  into  the 
east,  to  act  in  his  name  ;  and  despatched  ac- 
cordingly, not  to  Heraclea,  where  the  council 
was  appointed  to  meet,  but  to  Constantinople, 
four  persons  of  known  abilities,  with  the 
character  of  legates  from  the  apostolic  see. 
These  were  Ennodius,  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
above,  lately  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Pavia, 
Fortunatus  likewise  bishop,  but  of  what  city 
is  not  well  known,  Venantius  presbyter,  and 
Vitalis  deacon  of  the  Roman  church,  with  a 
notary  named  Hilarus.  The  private  instruc- 
tions which  the  pope  gave  them  in  writing, 
at  their  departure,  deserve  particular  notice. 
They  are  very  minute  ;  and  were  delivered  in 
the  following  words  :  '*  When  you  arrive  in 
Greece,  if  the  bishops  come  out  to  meet  you, 
receive  them  with  the  respect  that  is  due  to 
their  rank.  If  they  offer  to  lodge  you,  accept 
their  offer,  that  the  laity  may  not  think  you 
averse  to  an  union;  but  if  they  invite  you  to 
their  tables,  you  must  desire  them  to  excuse 
your  not  communicating  with  them  at  their 
common  tables,  till  they  have  communicated 
with  you  at  the  mystic  table ;  neither  pro- 
visions, nor  any  thing  else,  must  you  accept 
at  their  hands,  besides  the  necessary  carriages 
to  pursue  your  journey,  saying,  you  want  no- 
thing, you  covet  nothing,  but  their  good  will. 
On  your  arrival  at  Constantinople,  repair 
straight  to  the  lodging  which  the  emperor 
shall  appoint;  and,  till  you  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  him,  admit  none  but  those  who  come 
from  him.  After  you  have  waited  on  the  em- 
peror, you  may  see  the  orthodox  of  our  com- 
munion, and  those  who  are  zealous  for  the 
union;  but  be  on  your  guard,  use  here  the 
utmost  precaution,  and  try,  but  with  great  ad- 
dress, to  discover  the  true  designs  and  views 
of  the  court.  When  you  deliver  our  letter  to 
tlie  emperor,  you  shall  address  him  thus  : 
Your  fatlier  greets  you,  prays  God  daily  for 
you,  and  daily  recommends  you  to  the  inter- 
cession of  the  holy  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul ;  that  he  who  has  inspired  you  to  advise 
with  his  holiness  about  the  unity  of  the 
church,  may  soon  complete  what  he  has  be- 
gun. Say  no  more,  till  he  has  read  the  letter; 
and  then  add  :  The  pope  has  likewise  written 
to  your  servant  Vitalian,  in  answer  to  a  letter, 
which,  with  your  permission,  Vitalian  wrote 
to  your  holy  father  the  pope ;  but  we  are  com- 
manded not  to  deliver  it  without  your  leave. 
Should  the  emperor  ask  for  it,  your  answer 

'  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1424. 


must  be ;  Your  holy  father  the  pope  has  not 
commanded  us  to  deliver  it  to  you,  and  we  dare 
do  nothing  without  his  command ;  but  send 
with  us  what  person  soever  you  shall  think 
fit  to  choose,  and  the  letter  shall  be  read  in  his 
presence.  If  the  emperor  betrays  any  suspi- 
cion of  your  being  charged  with  a  private 
commission,  or  private  orders  for  Vitalian, 
answer ;  Far  be  it  from  us  !  that  is  not  our 
custom;  that  would  be  sinning  against  God, 
whose  cause  we  are  sent  to  defend  and  main- 
tain. The  legation  of  the  holy  pope  contains 
nothing  of  that  nature;  his  request  is  well 
known  to  all ;  he  requires  no  more,  than  that 
the  constitutions  of  the  fathers  be  inviolably 
observed,  and  the  heretics  driven  out  of  the 
church.  Should  the  emperor  reply,  for  these 
purposes  I  have  ordered  a  council  to  meet,  and 
invited  the  pope  to  it ;  thank  God,  the  author 
of  so  good  a  disposition ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  let  him  know,  that  he  can  by  no  other 
means  re-establish  the  unity  of  the  church, 
but  by  treading  in  the  foot-steps  of  his  prede- 
cessors Marcian  and  Leo,  that  is,  by  receiving 
the  definitions  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  letter  of 
pope  Leo.  Should  he  answer,  we  receive 
both;  return  anew  thanks  to  God,  and,  kiss- 
ing his  breast,  say,  we  now  find,  that  you 
are  favored  by  God  :  that  is  the  catholic  faith  ; 
and  without  that  faith  none  are  orthodox.  If 
he  pretends  the  Greek  bishops  to  be  orthodox, 
and  to  observe  the  maxims  of  the  fathers,  ask 
him,  why  then  do  such  divisions  reign  among 
them  1  Here  you  must  put  him  in  mind  of 
the  last  day,  of  the  account  he  is  to  give  to 
the  Judge  of  all  men ;  you  must  beg,  pray, 
entreat,  and,  mixing  tears  with  your  prayers 
and  entreaties,  say,  the  faith  of  Chalcedon  is 
the  faith  of  St.  Peter,  and  on  the  faith  of  St. 
Peter,  the  church  was  built.  Should  the  em- 
peror say,  I  receive  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
and  the  letter  of  Leo  ;  and  desire  you  to  com- 
municate with  him ;  you  must  insist,  but  with 
great  respect  and  humility,  on  his  first  making 
it  known  by  a  public  act,  that  he  receives  the 
doctrine  which  is  held  and  taught  by  the 
apostolic  see.  If  memorials  are  presented  to 
you  against  any  bishops,  receive  the  memo- 
rials, but  refer  the  judging  of  the  bishops  to 
the  apostolic  see.  If  the  emperor  declares  in 
writing,  that  he  receives  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon, and  the  letter  of  Leo,  his  declaration 
must  be  published  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  one  of  you  must  attend  those  who 
are  charged  to  publish  it.  It  is  the  custom  at 
Constantinople,  that  all  bishops  be  introduced 
to  the  emperor  by  the  bishop  of  that  city. 
With  this  custom  you  must  not  comply,  nor 
even  suffer  Timotheus  to  be  present  at  your 
audience.  Should  the  emperor  desire  it,  say, 
we  are  commanded  by  your  holy  father,  to 
suffer  no  bishop  to  be  present.  If  he  persists, 
and  still  requires  Timotheus  to  be  present, 
tell  him,  that,  among  your  other  orders,  you 
have  some  relating  to  Timotheus  himself, 
which  you  must  not  disclose  in  his  presence. 
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Terms  required  by  the  pope  to  assist  in  person  at  the  council.  Hjs  letter  to  the  emperor.  The  legates  well 
received  at  Constantinople.  The  emperor  remonstrates  against  the  extravagant  demands  of  the  pope.  He 
sends  a  solemn  embassy  to  Rome  ; — [Year  of  Christ,  516.]  Employs  laymen,  and  why.  Writes  by  them  to 
the  pope,  and  the  Roman  senate. 


This  you  must  unalterably  stand  to,  and  avoid 
entering  at  all  on  the  subject  of  your  legation, 
till  the  emperor  command  Timotheus  to  with- 
draw.'" 

To  these  instructions  the  pope  added  the 
terms  on  which,  and  no  other,  he  would  as- 
sist in  person  at  the  intended  council.  These 
were :  1.  That,  before  he  left  Rome,  the  em- 
peror should  receive,  and,  by  a  declaration 
under  his  own  hand,  notify  to  all  the  bishops 
in  his  dominions,  that  he  received,  the  council 
of  Chalced  on,  and  the  letter  of  Leo.  H.  That 
the  like  declarations  should  be  made  and 
signed  by  all  the  bishops  in  the  east,  in  the 
presence  of  the  people;  and  that  they  should, 
at  the  same  time,  anathematize  Nestorius, 
Eutyches,  Dioscorus,  ^Elurus,  Petrus  Mon- 
gus,  Petrus  Fullo,  Acacius,  and  all  their 
confederates ;  that  is,  all  who  had  any  ways 
disobliged  the  apostolic  see.  HI.  That  the 
bishops,  who  communicated  with  the  Roman 
church,  and  had  been  deposed  or  banished  on 
that  account,  should  be  restored  to  their  sees. 
IV.  That  such  bishops  as  had  persecuted  the 
orthodox,  or  had  been  accused  of  heresy, 
should  be  sent  to  Rome  to  be  judged  there.^ 
Most  exorbitant  demands!  To  require  that 
such  bishops  as  had  been  arrayed  of  heresy 
in  the  east,  or  had  persecuted  those,  who,  in 
the  present  schism,  had  sided  with  the  Roman 
see,  should  be  sent  to  Rome  to  be  tried  by 
that  see,  is  what  it  had  not  yet  come  into  the 
thoughts  of  the  most  assuming  popes  to  sug- 
gest or  propose.  But  Hormisdas  knew  to 
what  straits  Anastasius  was  reduced  by  his 
rebellious  subjects  of  the  orthodox  party  ;  and, 
taking  advantage  of  his  distress,  raised  his 
demands  accordingly.  He  did  not  doubt  but 
the  emperor,  to  extricate  himself  out  of  the 
present  difficulties,  and  fix  on  his  head  the 
tottering  crown,  would  agree  to  any  terms. 

Besides  these  articles,  and  the  private  in- 
structions, the  pope  delivered  to  the  legates  a 
letter  for  the  emperor,  to  acquaint  him,  that 
1  hough  it  was  an  unprecedented  thing  to  sum- 
mon the  pope  to  a  council  held  out  of  Rome 
(which  it  certainly  was  not,  and  we  have 
seen  several  instances  of  it  in  the  preceding 
centuries);  yet  he  was  willing  to  comply 
with  the  summons,  provided  the  council  of 
(yhalcedon,  and  the  letter  of  Leo,  were  pre- 
viously received  by  all,  and  the  heretics, 
meaning  Acacius,  and  the  others  I  have  men- 
tioned, were  by  all  anathematized  and  con- 
demned ;  that  is,  he  was  ready  to  assist  at  the 
council,  provided  all  points  were  settled  to 
his  satisfaction  before  the  council  met,  for  the 
settling  of  which  the  council  was  to  meet. 
The  pope's  letter  is  dated  the  11th  of  August, 
515.  The  legates  left  Rome  the  next  day, 
and,  meeting  with  no  obstructions  in  their 
journey,  arrived,  in  a  very  short  time,  at 
Constantinople.     The  emperor  received  them 


'  Vide  Bar.  ad  ann.  515. 
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with  all  possible  marks  of  distinction :  for  he 
was  now  sincerely  desirous  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  disturbances  of  the  church,  which  he 
found  by  experience  to  be  unavoidably  at- 
tended with  greater  disturbances  in  the  state, 
and  of  spending  the  small  remains  of  his  life, 
for  he  was  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
in  peace  and  repose.  However,  he  was 
startled  at  the  extravagant  demands  of  the 
pope,  and  remonstrated  against  them  in  the 
strongest  terms,  especially  against  the  ana- 
thematizing of  Acacius,  telling  the  legates, 
he  did  not  doubt  but  that  point  would  be  set- 
tled in  the  council  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
parties,  and  begging  they  would  not  insist  on 
its  being  settled  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  bishops.  The  legates  pleaded  the  per- 
emptory orders  of  the  apostolic  see,  which 
they  durst  not  disobey;  and  the  emperor, 
finding  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  apply  to 
them,  wrote  himself  a  most  obliging  letter  to 
the  pope,  declaring,  that  he  received  both  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  letter  of  Leo, 
and  assuring  his  apostleship,  that,  as  the  me- 
mory of  Acacius  was  greatly  revered  by  the 
people  of  Constantinople,  the  suppressing  of 
it  in  the  diptychs  would  occasion  greater  dis- 
turbances, than  any  that  had  yet  happened  in 
that  city.  He  added,  that  he  did  not  think 
it  right  to  drive  the  living  out  of  the  church 
on  account  of  the  dead ;  but  submitted  his 
judgment  to  the  decision  of  the  council, 
which  he  had  appointed  to  meet.' 

The  emperor  was  not  satisfied  with  only 
writing  to  the  pope.  That  no  room  might  be 
left  to  question  his  sincerity,  he  sent,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  solemn  embassy  to  the  apos- 
tolic see,  employing,  on  that  occasion,  two 
persons  of  great  rank  and  distinction ;  namely, 
Theopompus,  "  comes  domesticorum,"  or  cap- 
tain of  his  guards,  and  Severianus,  count  of 
the  imperial  consistory,  both  distinguished 
with  the  title  of  clarissimus.  He  chose  two 
laymen,  not  because  he  thought  the  business, 
on  which  they  were  sent,  to  be  of  little  or  no 
importance,  as  a  late  writer  pretends,^  angry 
at  the  emperor's  reposing  greater  confidence 
in  the  laity  than  in  the  clergy ;  but  probably, 
because  he  knew  the  ecclesiastics  to  be  all 
strongly  biassed  to  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  consequently  less  capable  of  managing 
an  aflfair  of  that  nature  with  due  moderation 
and  temper.  The  embassadors  were  charged 
to  assure  the  pope,  that  their  master  was  sin- 
cerely inclined  to  a  reconciliation  ;  and  to  dis- 
suade his  holiness,  if  by  any  means  they 
could,  from  requiring  the  name  of  Acacius  to 
be  suppressed  in  the  diptychs,  at  least  till  the 
council  met,  since  it  was  chiefly  to  settle  that 
point  it  had  been  appointed  to  meet.  To  the 
same  purpose  the  emperor  wrote  two  letters, 
the  one  to  the  pope,  and  the  other  to  the  Ro- 
man senate.     In  his  letter  to  the  senate,  he 
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The  embassadors  ill  received  at  Rome.     The  pope's  disobliging  answer  to  the  emperor's 
the  name  of  Acaciiis  being  erased.  The  emperor  obliged  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  pope  to  lay  asiuc  an  -LLuusina 
of  a  reconciliation.     The  pope  sends  a  second  legation  into  the  east;— [Year  of  Christ,  517.]     He  writes  to 
the  emperor,  and  to  many  others.    The  confession  of  faith,  which  he  required  all  to  sign.  


letter.     He  insists  on 
lay  aside  all  -tlioughta 


entreats  them,  with  great  earnestness,  to  in- 
terpose their  good  offices  not  only  with  the 
venerable  pope,  but  with  their  most  glorious 
king  Theodoric,  that  the  members  of  both  re- 
publics may,  after  so  long  a  separation,  be 
again  happily  united. '(*) 

The  embassadors  arrived  safe  at  Rome,  but 
met  there  with  a  very  different  reception  from 
that  which  the  pope's  legates  had  met  with  at 
Constantinople.  For  Hormisdas,  highly  of- 
fended at  the  emperor's  employing  laymen, 
and  not  ecclesiastics,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
and  still  more  at  the  embassadors  endeavoring 
to  divert  him,  pursuant  to  their  instructions, 
from  insisting  on  the  name  of  Acacius  being 
struck  out  of  the  diptychs,  at  least  as  a  pre- 
liminary article  to  his  assisting  at  the  council, 
dismissed  them  after  a  short  audience,  and 
would  see  them  no  more;  pretending  that 
they  had  not  been  sent  to  negotiate  a  recon- 
ciliation, but  to  defend  even  in  Rome,  the 
Eutychian  heresy ;  nay,  and  to  gain  over,  if 
possible,  the  pope  himself  to  that  party.  He 
condescended,  however,  to  return  by  them  an 
answer  to  the  emperor's  letter ;  but  it  was 
only  to  tell  him,  in  a  few  words,  that  he  might 
have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  writing  to 
the  senate,  since  he  could  not  doubt  but  the 
apostolic  see  was  ready  to  receive,  without 
the  interposition  either  of  the  king,  or  the 
senate,  and  embrace  with  great  joy,  such  as 
returned  to  the  unity  of  the  church,  provided 
they  first  anathematized  all  heretics,  and  all 
the  abetters  of  heresy.  He  forebore  mention- 
ing Acacius  in  particular ;  but  the  senate  let 
the  emperor  know,  in  their  answer  to  his  let- 
ter, that  the  name  of  that  prelate  was  the  only 
obstruction  to  the  wished-for  reconciliation ; 
that  the  pope  peremptorily  insisted  on  its 
being  omitted  at  the  altar ;  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  sincere  and  most  ardent  desire 
his  holiness  had  of  completing  so  great  and 
glorious  a  work,  he  would  hearken  to  no  other 
terms  till  that  was  complied  with.  With 
these  letters  the  embassadors  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople; and  the  emperor,  despairing  of 
ever  being  able  to  prevail  upon  the  pope  to 
moderate  his  demands,  or  even  to  suffer  them 
to  be  examined  by  an  oecumenical  council, 
thought  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  assemble  one. 
He  therefore  dismissed  the  bishops,  about  two 
hundred  in  number,  who  were  already  come 
to  Heraclea,  countermanded  the  rest,  who 
were  on  their  journey  to  that  place;  and, 
loudly  complaining,  as  he  well  might,  of  the 
unparalleled  obstinacy  of  the  pope,  laid  aside 

>  Inter  Epist.  Hormisd.  1.  1.  Epist.  Rom.  Pont. 

(*)  His  letter  to  the  pope  was  thus  directed ;  "  Anas- 
tasius  Auiustus  Hormisdse  Paps,  per  Theopompum 
and  Severianum  VV.  CC. ;"  and  thus  that  to  the  se- 
nate ;  "  Impcrator  Csesar  Flavins  Anastasius,  Pius,  Fe- 
lix, Victor,  semper  Augustus,  Germanicus  inclytus, 
Alemannicus  inclytus,  Francicus  inclytus,  Sarmaticus 
inclytus.  Pater,  Palris,  proconsulibus,  consulibus,  prse- 
toribus,  tribunis  plebis,  senatuique  suo  salutem  dicit." 
It  begins,  "  Si  vos  liberique  vestri  valetis,  bene  est; 
Ego  exercitusque  meus  valemus. 
Vol.  1.— 40 


all  thoughts  of  a  reconciliation.  However, 
his  thus  standing  up  in  defence  of  Acacius, 
whose  memory  was  held  in  great  veneration 
at  Constantinople,  reinstated  him  in  the  fa- 
vor of  the  people,  the  orthodox  people,  no  less 
offended  than  he  at  the  inflexibility  of  the 
pope  ;  insomuch  that,  presuming  on  the  affec- 
tion, and  the  gratitude,  they  showed  him,  he 
divested  Vitalian,  this  very  year,  of  all  his 
power,  and,  without  the  least  disturbance,  ap- 
pointed Rufinus,  a  zealous  Acacian,  to  com- 
mand in  his  room. 

The  conduct  of  Hormisdas  on  this  occasion 
was  displeasing  even  to  those  who  were  the 
most  zealous  for  the  union.  They  thought 
that  the  unity  of  the  church,  for  which  he 
pretended  so  much  zeal,  being  at  stake,  he 
might  have  gratified  the  emperor  so  far  as  to 
have  connived  at  their  keeping  the  name  of 
Acacius  in  the  diptychs  till  the  council  met, 
and  not  obstinately  insisted  on  its  being 
struck  out,  as  a  preliminary  article  to  the 
meeting  of  the  council,  or  to  his  assisting  at 
it  with  the  western  bishops.  The  pope,  there- 
fore, to  justify  his  conduct,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  try  anew  whether  he  could  not  con- 
vince the  emperor,  and  the  bishops  in  those 
parts,  of  the  reasonableness  of  his  demand 
with  respect  to  the  name  of  Acacius,  and  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  comply  with  it,  for  he  was 
unalterably  determined  not  to  yield,  resolved 
to  send  a  second  legation  into  the  east ;  and 
on  this  occasion  too  he  employed  Ennodius, 
who  had  already  given  so  many  proofs  of  his 
inviolable  attachment  to  the  Roman  see,  and 
with  him  Peregrinus  of  Misenum,  a  prelate 
of  great  learning  and  address.  By  them  the 
pope  wrote  anew  to  the  emperor,  to  the  ortho- 
dox bishops,  to  the  clergy,  monks,  and  people 
of  Constantinople;  nay,  and  even  conde- 
scended to  write  to  Timotheus,  the  Eutychian 
bishop  of  that  city,  and  to  the  other  bishops  who 
did  not  communicate  with  Rome.  These  let- 
ters were  chiefly  filled  with  invectives  against 
Acacius,  as  a  heretic,  as  an  abetter  of  heresy, 
as  the  sole  author  of  all  the  evils  that  had 
happened  to  the  church,  as  one  altogether 
unworthy  of  being  ranked  among  the  catholic 
bishops ;  and  the  burden  of  all  was,  that  his 
name  must  not  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
diptychs.'  With  these  letters,  the  pope  de- 
livered to  the  legates  a  confession  of  faith,  to 
be  made,  in  their  presence,  by  all  who  should 
return  to  the  communion  of  Rome ;  and  tliey 
were  strictly  enjoined  to  receive  none  who 
did  not  sign  it,  without  the  least  alteration, 
either  in  the  sense  or  the  words.  By  that 
confession  they  were,  1.  To  anathematize  all 
heretics  in  general,  and  those  in  particular, 
who  have  been  mentioned  above,  together 
with  Acacius.  2.  To  receive  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  the  letter  of  Leo  on  the  incarna- 
tion, and  all  the  letters  which  that  pope  had 

»Hormisd.ep.  11. 17, 18, 19,20. 
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The  emperor  provoked  at  the  terms  proposed  by  tlie  legates.  The  emperor-s  letter  to  the  pope.  The  pope  at- 
tempts in  vain  to  stir  up  the  mob  against  him.  Several  monks  massacred  for  their  attachment  to  Rome  and 
the  council  of  Chalcedon.  They  recur  to  the  pope  ;  their  flattering  letter  tobira.  Anastasius  dies  ;  and  Jus- 
tin is  raised  to  the  empire  in  his  room  ; — [Year  of  Christ,  51b.] 


written  on  the  Christian  religion ;  thougrh 
most  of  the  orientals,  probably  all,  were 
utter  strangers  to  those  letters,  and  the  doc- 
trine they  contained.  3.  They  were  to  de- 
clare, that  they  conformed,  and  would  con- 
form in  all  things,  to  the  apostolic  see ;  tliat 
they  received  all  the  constitutions  of  the  Ro- 
man church,  and  would  suppress,  at  the  altar, 
the  names  of  those  who  had  died  out  of  the 
communion  of  the  catholic  church,  that  is, 
(for  so  it  was  explained  in  the  confession),  of 
those,  who,  at  their  death,  had  disagreed  in 
opinion  with  the  apostolic  see.'  This  was 
obliging  all,  who  would  communicate  with 
Rome,  to  promise  an  entire  submission  and 
obedience  to  the  ordinances  of  that  see, 
and  to  own  all,  who  died  out  of  the  com- 
munion of  Rome,  to  die  out  of  the  com- 
munion of  the  catholic  church  ;  which,  he 
could  not  but  know,  none  even  of  the  ortho- 
dox party  would  agree  to,  as  matters  then 
stood. 

The  emperor  heard  with  great  joy,  that  the 
pope  was  sending  a  second  legation  into  the 
east,  concluding  from  thence,  that,  in  the  end, 
he  had  thought  it  advisable  to  moderate  his 
demands,  at  least,  so  far  as  to  refer  the  de- 
cision of  the  dispute  about  the  name  of  Aca- 
cius  to  be  determined  by  an  oecumenical 
council.  Dissembling,  therefore,  the  recep- 
tion his  embassadors  had  met  with  at  Rome, 
he  received  the  legates  in  the  most  obliging 
manner,  respecting  in  them  the  dignity  and 
holiness  of  him  who  sent  them.  But  when 
he  found,  to  his  great  disappointment,  that 
Hormisdas  was  still  inflexible,  and  unalterably 
bent  on  carrying  his  point ;  nay,  that  instead 
of  abating,  he  had  raised  his  demands,  he 
was  provoked  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  order- 
ed the  legates  forthwith  to  depart  the  palace, 
charging  two  officers,  Heliodorus  and  Deme- 
trius, with  the  soldiers  under  their  command, 
to  attend  them  to  a  vessel,  and  see  them  con- 
veyed out  of  his  dominions,  without  suffering 
them  any  where  to  set  foot  on  shore.  By 
them,  however,  he  returned  an  answer  to  the 
pope's  letter ;  but  it  was  only  to  reproach 
him  with  pride,  obstinacy,  and  presumption ; 
and  to  compare  his  haughty  and  imperious 
behavior  with  that  of  the  meek  and  humble 
Jesus.  He  closes  his  letter  with  these  words  : 
"  We  shall  give  you  no  farther  trouble,  it 
being  in  vain  for  us  to  pray  or  entreat  you, 
since  you  are  obstinately  determined  not  to 
hearken  to  our  prayers  and  entreaties :  we 
can  bear  to  be  despised  and  affronted  ;  but 
we  will  not  be  commanded. "^  This  letter  is 
dated  the  11th  of  .Tuly,  517.  The  pope,  ap- 
prehending, as  he  well  might,  that  the  empe- 
ror would  never  submit  to  his  terms,  had  de- 
livered to  the  legates,  at  their  departure,  seve- 
ral copies  of  a  protest,  which,  in  that  case, 


1  Apud  Bar.  ad  ann.  517.  p.  6S9,  690. 
«  Inter  Hormisd.   Epist.  post  Ep.  20. 
ann   0J7.  p.  693,  694. 


Vid.  Bar.  ad 


they  were  to  make,  and  disperse  all  over  the 
east.  The  protest  was  calculated  chiefly  to  in- 
flame the  mob  against  the  emperor,  and  oblige 
him,  by  that  means  to  comply.  But  the  bi- 
shops, to  whom  the  copies  were  conveyed  by 
the  monks,  the  emissaries  of  Rome,  offended 
at  the  unchristian  conduct  of  the  pope,  instead 
of  publishing  them,  sent  them  all  to  Constan- 
tinople. 

The  monks,  in  several  places,  paid  dear  for 
their  attachment  to  Rome,  especially  in  the 
province  of  the  second  Syria.  For,  having 
taken  upon  them  there  to  preach,  the  doctrine 
of  Chalcedon,  Severus  of  Antioch,  a  zealous 
Eutychian,  to  whose  patriarchal  see  that 
province  was  subject,  caused  their  monaster- 
ies to  be  set  on  fire,  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty  of  them  to  be  inhumanly  massacred  by  a 
band  of  ruffians,  hired  for  that  purpose. 
Thus  he  retaliated  on  them  the  cruelties, 
which,  at  their  instigation,  had  been  practised 
by  the  orthodox  a  few  years  before  on  those 
of  his  party.  Of  this  barbarous  treatment  the 
monks  sent  two  of  their  body  to  complain  to 
the  emperor,  and  implore  his  protection.  But 
Anastasius  looked  now  upon  the  monks,  and 
other  friends  of  Rome,  as  his  avowed  ene- 
mies; and  therefore,  instead  of  revenging  the 
death  of  their  slain  brethren,  or  granting  them 
his  protection,  he  drove  the  deputies,  with 
reproachful  language,  from  his  presence,  and 
ordered  them  forthwith  to  quit  the  city.  In 
this  extremity  the  monks  resolved  to  recur  to 
Hormisdas ;  and  despatched  accordingly  the 
same  deputies  to  Rome,  with  a  flattering  let- 
ter, in  the  form  of  a  memorial,  for  the  pope, 
styling  him,  in  the  address,  "  the  most  holy 
and  blessed  patriarch  of  the  whole  world  ;" 
and  entreating  him,  in  the  letter,  as  "  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  prince  of  the  apostles,"  as  "  the 
head  of  all,"  to  rise  up,  and  manfully  exert 
the  power  of  loosening  and  binding,  with 
which  he  was  vested,  in  defence  of  the  op- 
pressed faith,  of  the  blasphemed  fathers,  of 
the  every  where  anathematized  council  of 
Chalcedon.  They  concluded  with  recom- 
mending themselves  to  the  protection  of  his 
holiness  ;  and  with  cursing,  in  order  to  earn 
it,  Nestorius,  Eiityches,  Dioscorus,  Petrus 
Fnllo,  Petrus  Mongus,  Acacius,  and  all  who 
presumed  to  defend  them.'  This  memorial 
the  pope  answered  by  a  long  letter,  addressed 
not  to  the  monks  only,  but  to  all  the  orthodox 
in  the  east,  exhorting  them  to  adhere  steadily 
to  the  true  faith,  the  faith  of  Chalcedon,  and 
bear  with  resignation  and  patience  the  evils 
they  suffered,  till  it  should  please  God  to  re- 
lieve ihom.* 

They  were  relieved  soon  after;  for  the 
pope's  letter  was  dated  the  lOlh  of  February, 
and  on  the  9th  of  the  following  July  died  An- 
astasius;(*)  and  Justin,  then  pracfectus  prae- 

'  Inter  Ep.  HormiBd.  ante  Ep.  C2.    '  Ilomisd.  Ep.  21. 

(*)   Some  write,  that  a  violent    storm  arisins,  the 

dread  and  terror  with  which  he  was  seized,  put  an 
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The  populace  oblige  the  patriarch  to  receive  the  council  of  Chalcedon  ;  and  to  assemble  a  council  which  re- 
ceives that  of  Chalcedon,  and  deposes  Severus  of  Antioch. 


torio,  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  his  room.(*) 
This  change  in  the  state  was  attended  with  a 
far  greater  change  in  the  church.  The  new 
emperor,  though  quite  illiterate,  was  a  most 
zealous  stickler  for  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
natures,  and  prejudiced,  even  to  bigotry,  in 
favor  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  The  news 
of  his  promotion  was  therefore  received  by 
the  orthodox,  throughout  the  empire,  with  de- 
monstrations of  joy  not  to  be  expressed.  On 
this  occasion  the  people  of  Constantinople 
distinguished  themselves,  by  their  zeal  for  the 
catholic  faith,  above  the  rest.  For,  impatient 
to  see  their  adversaries  humbled  at  last,  and 
the  impious  heresy  of  the  Manichees  (for 
they  were  made  to  believe,  that  the  Eatychians 
and  the  Manichees  held  the  same  doctrine) 


end  to  his  life,  (a)  Others  suppose  liim  to  have  been 
killed  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  (i)  He  died,  according 
to  some,(c)  in  the  88th  year  of  liis  age  ;  according  to 
others,  in  the  91st  ;(d)  having  reigned  tvifenty-seven 
years,  two  months,  and  twenty-nine  days.  Baronius 
construes  his  death  into  a  judgment,  chiefly  for  his  ar- 
rogance, in  presuming  to  tell  the  high  pontiff",  in  plain 
terms,  that  he  would  not  be  commanded,  (e)  We 
are  told  by  a  writer  of  those  times, (/)  that  the 
death  of  Anastasius  was  revealed,  the  minute  it  hap- 
pened, to  St.  Elias,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  then 
in  exile,  at  a  great  distance  from  Constantinople  ;  and 
that  the  saint  immediately  imparted  the  news  to  three 
monks,  who  were  come  to  visit  him,  adding,  that  he 
himself  should  outlive  the  emperor  only  ten  days,  hav- 
ing been  summoned  to  appear,  the  tenth  day  from  the 
time  of  his  death,  as  an  evidence  at  the  dreadful  tribu- 
nal against  him.  The  historian  adds,  that  St.  Elias 
died  at  the  precise  time  he  had  foretold  ;  and  Baronius, 
concluding  from  thence,  that  the  emperor  was  damned 
(for  he  does  not  question  the  truth  of  that  tale) ,  closes 
his  sixth  volume  with  the  following  words  :  "As  the 
children  of  Israel,  exulting  with  joy,  sung  the  praises 
of  God,  when  they  had  safely  passed  the  Red  sea,  in 
which  Pharaoh  and  his  whole  army  were  drowned,  let 
lis  in  like  manner  exult,  and  sing,  with  the  church,  a 
song  of  victory,  having  happily  ended  this  volume,  in 
which  we  have  seen,  at  last,  the  wicked  emperor 
judged,  damned,  and  thrust  down  to  hell."  A  proper 
subject  indeed  for  a  song  !  Pope  Nicolas  I.  ranks  Anas- 
tasius with  Nero,  Dioclesian,  and  Constantius,  among 
the  persecutors  of  the  church,  (or) 

(a)  Theod.  p.  505.  Marc,  chron. 

(b)  Zonar.  p.  47.  (c)  Theod.  Lect.  Vict.  Tun. 
(d)  Chron.  Alex.  (e)Bar.  ad  ann.  518.  p.  704. 
(/)  Cyrill.  apud  Cotel.  t.  3.  Monument.  Eccl.  Gra^c. 

c.  60.  (^)Nic.  ep.  ad  Michael.  Imper. 

(*)  Justin  was  a  native  of  Bederiana,  a  city  on  the 
borders  of  Thrace  and  lUyricum.  (a)  lie  was  descend- 
ed of  an  obscure  and  mean  family,  and  employed  in  his 
youth  in  keeping  cattle,  and  tilling  the  ground.  He 
afterwards  listed  himself  among  the  guards  of  the  em- 
peror Leo  ;  and  having,  on  several  occasions,  given 
signal  proofs  of  an  extraordinary  valor,  he  was  raised, 
by  Leo,  from  the  low  station  of  a  common  soldier,  to 
the  post  of  Tribune,  and  by  Anastasius  to  the  office  of 
prtefectus  prKtorio.(ft)  Evagrius  writes,  that  the  eunuch 
Aniantius,  the  deceased  emperor's  great  chamberlain, 
having  intrusted  Justin  with  large  sums,  to  purchase 
the  votes  of  the  soldiery  for  Theocritus,  the  eunuch's 
intimate  friend,  Justin  distributed  the  money  in  his 
own  name  ;  and,  having,  by  that  means,  secured  the 
army  to  his  interest,  he  was  by  them,  upon  the  death 
of  Anastasius,  proclaimed  emperor,  (c)  He  was  quite 
illiterate  ;  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  nor  was  he 
capable,  if  Procopius  is  to  be  credited,  (d)  of  despatch- 
ing business  of  any  kind,  without  the  assistance  of 
others.  The  person,  whom  he  chiefly  employed,  and 
in  whom  he  reposed  the  greatest  trust,  was  Proclus, 
his  qucBstor,  whom  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  a  zeal- 
ous catholic,  since  the  new  emperor,  who  was,  in  great 
measure,  swayed  by  him,  showed  so  much  zeal  for  the 
catholic  faith. 

(a)  Procop.  Hist.  Arcan.  c.  6.     (h)  Idem  ibid. 

(c)  Evagr.  1.  4.  c.  2.  (i)  Procop.  ubi  supra. 


Utterly  extirpated,  while  the  emperor  was 
assisting,  after  his  election,  at  divine  service, 
which  was  performed  with  great  solemnity  by 
the  patriarch,  attended  by  several  bishops, 
and  his  numerous  clergy,  they  unexpectedly 
broke  out  into  loud  and  repeated  acclamations, 
"Long  live  the  emperor,  the  new  Constan- 
tine!  Long  live  the  empress, (*)  the  new 
Helena !  Long  live  the  patriarch,  worthy  of 
the  Trinity  !"(t)  I"  the  midst  of  these  ac- 
clamations, they  shut  the  doors  of  the  church  ; 
and  then  declared,  with  one  voice,  that,  since 
it  had  pleased  heaven  to  give  them,  in  the 
room  of  a  Manichee,  a  Christian  emperor, 
they  would  suffer  none  to  depart  till  the  pa- 
triarch had  publicly  received  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  had  publicly  anathematized  all 
who  rejected  that  holy  synod,  namely,  the 
new  Judas,  Severus  of  Antioch,  and  had  re- 
placed in  the  diptychs,  the  names  of  his  two 
predecessors,  Euphemius  and  Macedonius, 
with  that  of  Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  which  had 
been  erased  by  the  wicked  Timotheus.  The 
patriarch  was  obliged  to  grant  them  all  they 
required.  But  the  populace,  not  yet  satisfied, 
returned  the  next  day,  and,  repeating  the  same 
acclamations,  demanded  Amantius,  the  late 
emperor's  great  chamberlain,  and  the  chief 
author  of  the  persecution  against  the  orthodox, 
to  be  forthwith  driven  out  of  the  palace,  and 
the  exiled  bishops  restored  to  their  sees.  The 
patriarch  promised  to  acquaint  the  emperor, 
who  was  not  present  that  day,  with  their  re- 
quest, and,  besides,  to  cause  whatever  had 
been  done  by  him  alone  the  day  before  to  be 
confirmed  by  a  council.  A  council  was  ac- 
cordingly assembled, and  in  great  haste,  in  four 
day's  time,  to  gratify  the  impatient  and  riot- 
ous multitude.  It  was  composed  of  the  bi- 
shops who  happened  to  be  then  in  Constanti- 
nople, or  in  that  neighborhood,  in  all  forty  or 
forty-three,  many  of  them  declared  Euty- 
chians.  However,  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
was  by  all  unanimously  received  ;  the  names 
of  Euphemius,  Macedonius,  and  Leo,  were 
replaced  in  the  diptychs ;  Severus  of  An- 
tioch, the  most  inveterate  enemy  the  orthodox 
had,  was  anathematized,  deposed,  and  divest- 

(*)  The  name  of  the  present  empress  was  Euphe- 
mia.  She  was  by  birth  a  barbarian,  and  once  a  slave. 
Justin  bought  her  while  he  was  yet  a  private  man,  and 
kept  her  many  years  as  his  concubine,  (a)  He  after- 
wards married  her;  and,  when  raised  to  the  empire, 
honored  her  with  the  title  of  Augusta  ;  but  would  have 
her  first  to  quit  her  original  and  barbarous  name,  that 
of  Lupicina,  and  take  a  Roman  in  its  room.  He  chose 
the  name  of  Euphemia,  to  show,  as  is  supposed,  the 
great  regard  he  had  for  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
which  was  held  in  the  church  of  that  martyr. 

(a)  Procop.  Hist.  Arcan.  c.  6. 

(t)  John,  surnamed  Cappadox,  probably  because  a 
native  of  Cappailocia,  was  at  this  time  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, having  been  chosen  this  very  year  in  the 
room  of  Timotheus  the  Eutychian.  He  had  all  along 
professed  the  doctrine  of  Chalcedon  ;  but  yet  did  not 
scruple,  notwithstanding  the  praise  now  bestowed  on 
him  by  the  populace,  to  anathematize  that  council, 
when  he  found  that  Anastasius  (for  he  was  chosen 
some  months  before  his  death)  would  not  suflfer  him  to 
be  ordained  till  he  had  anathematized  it.  (a) 

(a)  Vict.  Tun. 
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The  emperor  confirms  the  acts  of  the  council,  and  commands  all  bishops  to  receive  that  of  Chalcedon,  on  pain 
of  deposition.  Amantius,  the  late  emperor's  great  chamberlain,  executed.  Sentence  pronounced  against 
Severus,  who  malies  his  escape.  The  council  of  Chalcedon  received  by  all.  The  emperor,  desirous  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  schism,  writes  to  the  pope  ;  and  desires  him  to  despatch  Legates  into  the  east.  The  pope 
insists  on  the  same  terms. 

ed  of  all  episcopal  power  and  authority ;  andl  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  bishop,  who  chose 
the  bishops,  who  had  been  banished  for  de-  rather  to  forfeit  his  see,  than  renounce  his 


fending  the  catholic  faith,  were  ordered  to  be 
restored  to  their  sees,  when  it  should  please 
the  emperor  to  recal  them  from  exile.' 

The  acts  of  the  council  were  immediately 
communicated  to  the  emperor,  who  not  only 
approved  and  confirmed  them,  but  issued  an 
edict,  commanding  all  bishops,  within  his 
dominions,  to  receive  publicly,  in  the  presence 
of  the  clergy  and  people,  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon, on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  sees.  By 
the  same  edict  he  restored  to  their  rank,  ho- 
nors, and  dignities,  such  as  had  been  deposed, 
or  sent  into  exile,  for  standing  up  in  defence 
of  the  doctrine  defined  by  that  holy  synod. 
A  few  days  after,  another  edict  appeared,  ex- 
cluding heretics  of  all  denominations,  namely 
the  Eutychians,  from  all  employments,  both 
civil  and  military.  The  late  emperor,  how- 
ever addicted  to  the  Eutychian  party,  made 
no  distinction,  in  the  disposal  of  employ- 
ments, between  the  orthodox  and  the  Euty- 
chians. Justin  himself  was  known  to  be  a 
zealous  catholic;  but  that  did  not  disqualify 
him,  with  an  Eutychian  emperor,  from  being 
raised  to  the  first  employments.  The  publi- 
cation of  these  edicts  was  followed  by  the 
execution  of  Amantius,  and  such  of  the  Euty- 
chians, as  were  the  most  obnoxious  to  the 
orthodox  party.  The  general  Vitalian,  whom 
Athanasius  had  discharged,  was  recalled  to 
court,  and  restored  to  his  post.  As  for  Se- 
verus of  Antioch,  who  had  signalized  him- 
self above  all  of  his  party,  by  his  hatred  to 
the  orthodox,  and  his  abhorrence  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  two  natures,  anathematizing  daily 
those  who  had  introduced  such  a  tenet  into 
the  church,  the  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  ap- 
prehended, and  his  tongue  to  be  cut  out.  But, 
before  the  sentence  could  be  put  in  execution, 
he  made  his  escape,  and  got  safe  into  Egypt, 
where  he  was  kindly  received,  and  carefully 
concealed,  by  Timotheus,  the  Eutychian  bi- 
shop of  Alexandria.2 

The  above-mentioned  edicts  were  no  sooner 
published  in  the  provinces,  than  councils  were 
every  where  assembled,  and  synodical  letters 
sent  up  from  all  quarters  to  Constantinople, 
fraught  with  invectives,  curses,  and  anathe- 
mas, against  all  who  presumed  to  dispute  the 
authority  of  the  holy  council  of  Chalcedon. 
They  were  now  all  convinced,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  two  natures  was  the  only  true 
doctrine,  and,  as  such,  they  received  it,  de- 
claring the  opposite  dogma,  which,  in  the  late 
emperor's  time,  most  of  them  had  held,  and 
zealously  defended,  to  be  a  blasphemy  against 
heaven,  and  pronouncing  all,  who  counte- 
nanced it,  enemies  to  God  and  his  church." 


«  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  178. 

"Procop.  Hist.  Arcan.  c.  6.  Evagr.  1.  4.c.  4.  Cyril,  in 
vit.  Sab.  c.  00. 
'  Synod,  in  Anth.  Act.  1. 


opinion :  the  imperial  edicts  carried  with  them 
such  a  conviction,  as  none  could  withstand. 

Justin,  having  thus  united  the  eastern  bi- 
shops among  themselves,  (for  none  durst  now 
utter  a  single  word   against  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  or  the  two  natures),  undertook, 
in  the  next  place,  to  unite  them  with  their 
brethren   in   the  west,  coveting   nothing   so 
much  as  the  glory  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
unhappy  divisions,  that,  to  the  disgrace  of 
the  Christian  name  and  religion,  had  so  long 
prevailed  in  the  catholic  church.     He  there- 
fore wrote  a  most  kind  and  obliging  letter  to 
Hormisdas,  acquainting  him  with  his  promo- 
tion, with  the  sincere  and  ardent  desire  he 
had   of  seeing  all,  who  professed  the  same 
faith,  united  in  the  same  communion  ;  and,  at 
the   same  time,  entreating  him  in  his  own 
name,  as  well  as  in  the  name  of  the  bishop 
of  the  imperial  city,  and  other  well  disposed 
prelates,  to  send  legates  into  the  east,  capable 
of  forwarding  and  accomplishing  so  desirable 
a   work.     \Vith    the    emperor's   letter,   and 
others,  to  the  same  purpose,  from  John  of 
Constantinople,  from  the  synod,  which  was 
then  sitting  in  that  city,  from  other  bishops, 
and    from    count    Justinian,   the    emperor's 
nephew  and   successor  in  the  empire,   was 
despatched  to  Rome  Gratus,  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction, and  honored  with  the  title  of  cla- 
rissimus.     On  his  arrival  in  that  city,  he  was 
immediately  introduced  to  the  pope,  who  re- 
ceived him,  as  we  may  well  imagine,  and  read 
the  letters  he  brought,  with  inexpressible  joy. 
He  concluded,  from  the  earnest  desire  they 
all  expressed  of  seeing  the  unity  of  the  church 
restored,  and  all  schisms  and  divisions  ban- 
ished for  ever  from  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
that   ihey  were   disposed    to  purchase  such 
valuable  blessings  upon  any  terms.     Resolved 
therefore  to  improve  such  a  disposition  to  the 
advantage  of  his  see,  he  answered  immedi- 
ately the  emperor's  letter,  and  that  of  the  pa- 
triarch, commending  their  zeal,  and  assuring 
them,  that  if  they,  on  their  side,  were  ready, 
as  he  hoped  they  were,  to  remove  the  cause 
of  discord,  he  was  ready  on  his  to  concur  with 
them  in   establishing   concord ;   that   is,  he 
was  ready  to  establish  concord  on  his  own 
terms,  and  no  other.'     He  does  not  mention 
Acacius  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor;  but  in 
that  to  the  patriarch  he  tells  him,  that  all  he 
has  done,  and  all  he  can  do,  to  procure  the 
peace  of  the  church,  would  prove  in  the  end 
but  lost  labor,  unless  he  is  resolved  to  ana- 
thematize the  impious  Acacius,  to  erase  his 
name  out  of  the  sacred  register,  and  subscribe 
the  articles  annexed  to  the  letter  he  sends 
him.     The  articles  were  those  I  have  men- 
tioned above,  which  seemed  so  very  unrea- 
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The  pope  sends  legates  anew  into  the  east.  Their  instructions  ;— [Year  of  Christ,  S19.]  Writes  by  them  a 
great  number  of  letters.  The  legates  received  every  where  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy.  Great  re- 
spect paid  them  at  Constantinople.  The  patriarch  remonstrates  against  the  extravagant  demands  of  the  pope. 
But  the  emperor  obliges  him  to  comply  with  them. 


sonable  to  the  late  emperor,  that  he  drove  the 
legates  from  his  presence,  and  ordered  them 
to  quit  his  dominions,  for  daring  to  propose 
them. 

The  following  year  Hormisdas,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  emperor's  request,  sent  a 
third  legation  into  the  east,  consisting  of  two 
bishops,  Germanus  and  John,  one  presbyter 
named  Bland  us,  and  two  deacons,  Felix  and 
Dioscorus.  Their  instructions  were:  1.  To 
receive  none  to  their  communion,  who  had 
not  first  signed  the  above-mentioned  articles. 
2.  Not  to  see  the  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
even  should  the  emperor  desire  them  to  see 
him,  till  he  had  declared,  that  he  received  the 
articles,  and  was  ready  to  sign  them,  without 
any  kind  of  restriction  or  explication.  3.  To 
cause  not  only  the  name  of  Acacius  to  be  put 
out  of  the  diptychs,  but  those  likewise  of  his 
successors,  Euphemius  and  Macedonius  not 
excepted  ;  since  they  too  died  out  of  the  com- 
munion of  Rome,  though  they  died  in  exile, 
and  in  defence  of  the  orthodox  faith.  4.  If 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople  should  comply 
with  every  thing  that  is  required  of  him,  to 
insist  on  his  acquainting  therewith,  by  a  cir- 
cular letter,  signed  by  him,  all  the  bishops 
under  his  jurisdiction,  and  exhort  them  to  fol- 
low his  example.'  With  these  instructions 
the  pope  delivered  to  the  legates  a  great  num- 
ber of  letters  ;  for  by  them  he  wrote  to  the 
emperor,  to  the  empress,  to  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  to  Theodosins,  his  archdea- 
con, and  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  to  Justinian, 
to  Celer  and  Patricius,  both  men  of  great 
power  and  interest  at  court,  to  the  praffectus 
praetorio,  residing  at  Thessalonica,  through 
which  city  the  legates  were  to  pass;  and, 
laslh',  to  Anastasia  and  Palmatia,  two  women 
of  distinction,  and  both  zealous  advocates, 
even  in  the  late  emperor's  time,  for  the  doc- 
trine of  the  two  natures.  The  purport  of  all 
these  letters  was  to  exhort  those,  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  to  be  assisting  to  the 
legates  in  bringing  to  a  happy  issue  the  great 
business  on  which  they  were  sent;  to  con- 
vince them,  that  the  Roman  church,  founded 
on  the  faith  of  St.  Peter,  could  not,  without 
contaminating  herself,  communicate  with  those 
who  had  contaminated  themselves  by  commu- 
cating  with  heretics,  till  she  was  well  satisfied 
that  they  sincerely  renounced  such  a  commu- 
nion ;  and  that  they  could  by  no  other  means 
satisfy  her  as  to  that  important  point,  but  by 
professing  the  faith  which  she  professed,  and 
condemning  those  whom  she  condemned.^ 

With  these  letters  the  legates  set  out  for 
Constantinople  ;  and,  being  met,  at  their  land- 
ing in  Greece,  and  attended  on  their  journey, 
by  the  two  counts  Stephanus  and  Laurentius, 
sent  by  the  emperor  for  that  purpose,  they 
were  every  where  received  with  loud  acclama- 

•  Extat  inter,  epist.  Hormisd. 
»  Hormisd.  ep.  30—41. 


tions,  and,  as  they  expressed  it  in  their  letter 
to  the  pope,  in  a  kind  of  triumph.  The 
bishops  and  clergy  of  the  cities,  through 
which  they  passed,  readily  signed  the  articles 
of  union  prescribed  by  Rome,  however  deroga- 
tory to  their  own  rights ;  anathematized  Aca- 
cius ;  struck  his  name,  as  well  as  the  names 
of  his  successors,  out  of  the  diptychs;  and 
were  thereupon  admitted  by  the  legates  to 
their  communion,  and  by  them  declared  united 
again  in  communion  and  faith  to  the  see  of 
St.  Peter.  As  they  approached  Constantino- 
ple, they  were  met  by  Justinian,  by  the 
general  Vitalian,  by  Pompeius,  a  man  of 
great  interest  at  court,  and  by  several  other 
persons  of  the  first  rank,  and  attended  by  thera 
into  the  city.  The  next  day  they  waited  on 
the  emperor,  who  received  them  in  the  most 
obliging  manner;  and,  after  expressing  the 
earnest  desire  he  had  of  putting  an  end  to  so 
long  a  schism,  and  seeing  all  good  Christians, 
especially  the  prelates  of  the  church,  united 
among  themselves  in  the  bonds  of  charity, 
desired  them  to  consult  the  patriarch,  and 
settle  with  him  the  terms  of  union,  that  no 
room  might  be  left,  on  either  side,  for  new 
disputes.  The  legates  replied,  agreeably  to 
their  instructions,  that  the  blessed  pope  Hor- 
misdas had  settled  the  terms,  which  therefore 
must  not  be  altered,  nor  even  disputed,  since 
they  were  strictly  enjoined  by  his  holiness  to 
admit  none  to  the  communion  of  the  apostolic 
see,  who  did  not  receive  them  without  the 
least  alteration.  The  bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple had  already  received  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon ;  and  now  agreed  to  strike  the  name  of 
Acacius  out  of  the  diptychs,  which  was  all 
the  predecessors  of  Hormisdas  had  required. 
But  to  insist  on  his  erasing  likewise  the 
names  of  Euphemius  and  Macedonius,  who 
had  suffered  a  most  cruel  persecution,  the  loss 
of  their  sees,  and  exile,  in  defence  of  the 
catholic  faith ;  to  oblige  him  to  receive  not 
only  the  letter  of  Leo  on  the  incarnation,  but 
all  the  letters  written  by  that  pope  on  the 
Christian  religion ;  and,  besides,  to  promise 
that  he  would  conform  in  all  things  to  the 
apostolic  see,  and  look  upon  those  who  died 
out  of  the  communion  of  the  Roman,  as  dying 
out  of  the  communion  of  the  catholic  church  ; 
seemed  to  him  the  height  of  presumption  in 
the  bishop  of  Rome.  Against  these  articles, 
therefore,  he  warmly  remonstrated,  as  artfully 
calculated  to  subject,  rather  than  to  unite,  the 
see  of  Constantinople  to  that  of  Rome.  But 
the  legates  were  inflexible  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  emperor  was  determined,  out  of  his 
great  zeal  for  the  unity  of  the  church,  to  agree 
to  any  terms  rather  than  to  suffer  so  scanda- 
lous a  division  to  continue  among  the  Chris- 
tian bishops.  Finding  therefore  that  the  le- 
gates would  not  yield,  he  declared,  that  the 
patriarch  should ;  and  accordingly,  having 
first  caused  the  articles  to  be  approved  by  the 
2  B  2 
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Remarkable  instance  of  the  patriarch's  policy  and  address.  The  names  of  Acacius,  and  his  successors,  with 
those  of  the  emperors  Zeno  and  Anastasius,  struck  out  of  the  diptychs.  The  schism  ended,  and  the  two 
churches  entirely  reconciled.     In  tliis  division  the  popes  the  schismatics,  and  not  the  Greeks. 


Senate,  he  commanded  him  to  receive  them. 
The  patriarch  still  objected  against  them,  as 
derogatory  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
see,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  memory  of 
his  two  holy  predecessors,  Euphemius  and 
Macedonius,  whose  names  were  written  in 
the  book  of  life.  But  the  emperor,  who  was 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  laws,  discipline, 
and  practice  of  the  church,  being  deaf  to  all 
remonstrances,  the  patriarch  was  in  the  end 
obliged  to  yield,  and  promised  accordingly  to 
comply  with  the  terms  prescribed  by  the 
pope  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  begged,  that  in- 
stead of  signing  the  articles  as  they  had  been 
drawn  up  and  worded  at  Rome,  he  might  be 
allowed  to  write  a  letter  to  the  same  purpose, 
addressed  to  his  holiness.  His  view  therein 
was  to  avoid  certain  expressions  in  the  arti- 
cles, which  seemed  to  import  some  kind  of 
authority  in  the  see  of  Rome  over  that  of 
Constantinople.  This  occasioned  great  dis- 
putes; but  it  was  agreed  at  last,  that  the 
patriarch  should  sign  the  articles,  without  the 
least  alteration,  addition,  exception,  or  limita- 
tion ;  but  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  pre- 
mise a  preamble,  addressed  to  Hormisdas,  in 
the  form  of  a  letter.  Pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment, he  signed  the  articles ;  but  took  care, 
in  the  preamble,  which  he  first  prefixed  to 
them,  that  no  room  should  be  left  fpr  the  pre- 
sent pope,  or  his  successors,  to  claiin,  from 
his  having  signed  them,  any  kind  of  authority 
or  jurisdiction  over  him,  or  his  successors. 
For  he  addressed  him  with  no  other  title  but 
that  of  brother,  and  fellow-minister,  which 
evidently  excludes  all  kind  of  subjection ; 
and  whereas  the  pope  magnified  the  see  of 
Rome,  and  seemed  to  exalt  it  above  other 
sees,  as  the  throne  of  the  first  apostle,  the 
patriarch  declared  in  his  letter  that  "  he  held 
the  two  holy  churches  of  old  and  new  Rome 
to  be  one  and  the  same  church ;"  which  was 
equalling  the  two  churches,  and  disowning 
all  superiority  in  the  one  to  the  other.  He 
was  a  match  for  the  pope. 

The  articles  being  thus  signed  by  the  pa- 
triarch, the  name  of  Acacius,  and  with  his, 
the  names  of  the  other  bishops,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  see  of  Constantinople  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  schism  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  namely,  of  Fravitas,  Euphemius, 
Macedonius,  and  Timotheus,  were  all,  with- 
out distinction  between  Eutychian  and  ortho- 
dox, struck  out  of  the  diptychs;  nay,  to  com- 
plete the  vengeance  of  the  apostolic  see,  and 
extend  it  to  all  indiscriminately,  who  had  any 
ways  disobliged  their  holiness,  the  names  of 
the  two  emperors  Anastasius  and  Zeno  wore, 
at  the  request  of  tlie  legates,  cancelled,  to- 
gether with  those  of  the  bishops.  And  now 
the  legates,  having  obtained  all  they  were  en- 
joined to  require,  declared,  in  the  name  of  the 
blessed  pope,  Hormisdas,  the  two  sees  united 
again  in  charity  and  faith.  They  then  at- 
tended the  patriarch  to  the  great  church ;  as- 


sisted at  divine  service  performed  by  him  with 
great  solemnity,  the  emperor,  the  empress,  the 
whole  court,  and  the  senate,  being  present ; 
and,  to  seal  the  union,  received  with  him,  and 
probably  at  his  hands,  the  holy  eucharist. 
Thus  ended  the  first  great  schism  between  the 
churches  of  Constantinople  and  Rome,  after 
it  had  lasted  thirty-five  years. 

The  Roman  catholic  writers  have  taken  un- 
wearied pains,  in  the  account  they  give  us  of 
that  fatal  division,  to  lay  the  whole  blame  on 
the  Greeks,  and  not  only  to  excuse,  but  set 
forth  the  conduct  of  the  popes,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  schism,  to  the  reconciliation  of 
the  two  churches,  as  highly  commendable,  as 
altogether  worthy  of  the  "  successors  of  St. 
Peter,  of  the  vicars  of  Christ  upon  earth." 
But  none  of  them  have  yet  been  able  to  show, 
and  we  may  well  defy  them,  with  all  their 
art  and  eloquence,  ever  to  show,  what  evil 
would  have  accrued  to  the  faith,  the  church, 
or  the  Christian  religion,  from  the  name  of 
Acacius,  the  subject  of  the  dispute,  being  kept 
in  the  diptychs,  or  what  good  would  have 
accrued  from  its  being  erased.  For,  to  say 
with  the  popes,  that  to  keep  his  name  in  the 
roll  of  the  catholic  bishops  was  contaminating 
the  catholic  faith,  because  he  had  contami- 
nated himself  by  communicating  with  conta- 
minated persons,  and  contaminated  all  who 
communicated  with  him,  as  those,  who  com- 
municated with  him,  contaminated  all  who 
communicated  with  them,  and  so  in  infinitum, 
is  confounding  the  reader  with  words  jumbled 
together  without  any  meaning.  But  if  the 
retaining  that  name  could  be  attended  with 
no  evil  affecting  the  faith,  or  the  church;  if 
the  cancelling  it  would  be  attended  with  no 
good  thence  arising  to  either;  it  would  have 
been  quite  inexcusable  in  the  popes  to  have 
excommunicated  the  Greeks  for  retaining  it, 
even  though  they  had  not  been  able  to  allege 
any  reason  why  they  retained  it.  But  they 
had  very  substantial  reasons ;  and  their  acting 
otherwise  than  they  did,  would  have  been  at- 
tended as  they  often  remonstrated,  with  in- 
finite evils,  and  in  all  likelihood  with  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  catholic  faith  in  the  empire  of  the 
east.2  What  must  we  therefore  think  of  the 
popes  obstinately  insisting  on  the  Greeks 
yielding,  even  in  these  circumstances,  to  their 
will,  and  separating  themselves  from  their 
communion,  because  they  would  not]  Did 
they  act  therein  as  the  successors  of  St.  Peter, 
as  the  vicars  of  Christ?  To  say  they  did,  is 
absolute  blasphemy.  From  what  has  been 
said  it  is  manifest,  that  the  popes  were  the 
schismatics,  with  those  who  adhered  to  them  ; 
and  not  the  Greeks,  though  generally  stig- 
matized with  that  name ;  they  alone  being 
schismatics,  agreeably  to  the  definition  of  St. 
Cyprian,  received  by  all,  who,  without  just 
cause,  separate  themselves,  as  I  have  shown 
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The  emperor  orders  the  articles,  sent  from  Rome,  to  be  signed  by  the  other  patriarchs.  They  are  signed  by 
the  patriarch  of  Antinch.  The  patriarch  of  Alexandria  refuses  to  sign  them.  Occasion  great  disturbances 
at  Thessalonica.  One  of  the  legates  wounded,  and  in  great  danger  of  his  life.  The  pope  requires  the  bi- 
shop of  Thessalonica  to  be  sent  to  Rome.  But  he  is  tried  at  Constantinople,  and  suffered  to  return  to  his  see. 


the  popes  to  have  done,  from  the  rest  of  their 
brethren. 

The  emperor  was  not  satisfied  with  causing 
the  articles,  sent  from  Rome,  to  be  received 
and    signed   by  the  patriarch   of  Constanti- 
nople ;  but,  to  complete  the  union  between  the 
east  and  the  west,  resolved,  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  his  zeal  for  the  unity  of  the  church, 
to  oblige  the  other  two  patriarchs  of  Alexan- 
dria and   Antioch,  and   the  metropolitan  of 
Thessalonica,  to  sign  the  same  articles.    Paul, 
who,  on  the  flight  of  Severus  from  Antioch, 
had  been  substituted  in  his  room,  obeyed  with 
great  readiness,  being  a  most  zealous  catholic, 
but,  in  other  respects,  a  disgrace  to  his  order ; 
insomuch  that  the  catholics   themselves,  of- 
fended at  his  lewdness,  and  scandalous  life, 
obliged  him  to  resign.     He  was  succeeded 
by  Euphrasius,  who   began   his   episcopacy 
with  anathematizing  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don,  and   striking   out   of  the  diptychs   the 
names  of  all  the  bishops,  who  had  assisted  at 
that  assembl}^  and  with  them  the  names  of  the 
popes  from  Leo  to  Hormisdas.     But  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province  having  let  him  know, 
that,  unless  he  recanted,  the  imperial   edict 
must  be  put  in  execution,  commanding  all, 
who  did  not  receive  the  council  and  doctrine 
of  Chalcedon,  to  be  driven  from  their  sees,  he 
repented   what    he   had   done,   received   the 
council,  anathematized  all  who  did  not  receive 
it,  replaced  in  the  diptychs  the  names,  which 
he  had  erased  a  few  days  before,  and,  signing 
the  articles,  was  readmitted  to  the  communion 
of  Rome.*     Timotheus,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
who    had    lately   succeeded    Dioscorus    the 
younger  in  that  see,  bid,  in  a  manner,  defiance 
to  the  emperor,  boldly  declaring,  that  he  would 
anathematize,  to  his  last  breath,  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  together  with  Leo,  and  all  his 
letters  ;  that  he  scorned  to  receive  laws  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome ;  and  that  he  would  neither 
be  taught  nor  directed  by  them.     As  the  peo- 
ple of  Alexandria  were  extremely  devoted  to 
their  bishop,  ever  ready  to  revolt,  and  most 
zealously  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  Eutychus, 
which  they  believed  to  be,  and  it  would  be  no 
easy  task  to  prove  it  was  not,  the  genuine 
doctrine  of  their  patriarch  Cyril,  the  emperor 
thought  it  advisable  to  dissemble  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  patiently  wait  till  an  opportunity 
offered  of  bringing  back  the  Egyptians,  by 
gentle  methods,  to  the  unity  of  the  church. 
To  Thessalonica  was  despatched  from  Con- 
stantinople one  of  the  legates,  .John  the  bishop, 
with  several  ecclesiastics  in  his  retinue  ;  and 
count  Licinius,  a  person  of  great  distinction, 
was  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  attend  them. 
But  the  terms  of  union  seemed  so  very  unrea- 
sonable to  Dorotheus,  metropolitan  and  bishop 
of  that  city,  that  while  the  legate  was  reading 
them  in  a  public  assembljs  he  could  not  for- 
bear snatching  them  out   of  his   hand,  and 
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tearing  them  in  his  presence.     There  wanted 
no  more  to  raise  the  populace,  who,  falling 
upon  the  legale,  and  those  who  were  with  him, 
killed  his  host,  and  two  of  his  ecclesiastics, 
wounded  him  dangerously  in  three  places,  and 
would  have  put  an  end  to  his  life,  had  not 
Count  Licinius  brought,  in  great  haste,  the 
soldiery  to  his  rescue,  and  conveyed  him,  well 
guarded,  to  one  of  the  churches  ;  and  there  he 
continued,  not  daring  to  appear   abroad,  till 
the  emperor,  informed  of  what  had  happened, 
sent  for  Dorotheus  to  Constantinople.'     The 
other  legates,  who  had  remained  in  that  city, 
took  care  to  acquaint  the  pope,  as   soon   as 
they  could,  with  the  inhuman  treatment  their 
colleague   had   met  with,  laying   the  whole 
blame  on  Dorotheus,  and  one  of  his  presby- 
ters, named  Aristides,  as  if  the  populace  had 
been   underhand   stirred   up  by   them.     The 
pope,  highly  provoked  "at  the  insult  offered 
to  St.  Peter  and  himself  in  the  person  of  his 
legate,"  answered  their  letter  as  soon  as  he 
received  it,  enjoining  them  to  use  all  the  in- 
terest they  had  with  the  most  religious  em- 
peror, and  his  ministers,  that  Dorotheus  might 
not  be  suffered  to  return  to  Thessalonica,  that 
his  see  might  be  declared  vacant,  and  he  sent 
to  Rome,  together  with  the  presbyter  Aristides, 
to  have  their  doubts  resolved  there,  and  to  be 
instructed    by  the   apostolic   see,  since  they 
would  not  hearken  to  the  instructions  of  its 
l.egates.2     Rome  was  certainly  the  most  pro- 
per place  men,  who  questioned  the  papal  au- 
thority could  be  sent  to,  to  be  at  the  same  time, 
instructed  and  convinced  ;  and  nowhere  else 
would  all  their  doubts  have  been  more  quickly 
resolved.     But  the  emperor,  without  hearken- 
ing to  the  legates,  ordered  Dorotheus  to  be 
tried  at  Constantinople ;  and  all  his  punish- 
ment was,  to  be  sent  to  Heraclea,  whence  he 
was  suffered,  after  a  few  days  confinement,  to 
return  to  his  see.     Baronius,  who  thinks  he 
ought  at  least  to  have  been  confined  for  life  to 
Oasis,   the   most   inhospitable   place   of  the 
whole  empire,  cries  out  here ;    Is  it  possible, 
that  justice,  under  an  emperor,  who  takes  his 
name  from  justice,  should  be  thus  sold  and 
betrayed  in  the  cause  of  the  holy  pontiff! 
For  the  legates  pretended,  that  Dorotheus  had 
bribed  his  judges,  having  carried  with  him  to 
Constantinople,  say  they  in  the  relation  they 
sent  to  Rome,  such  sums  as  were  capable  of 
corrupting  not  only  men,  but  the  angels  them- 
selves.3     They  thought,  it  seems,  that  no  man 
could  withstand  the  temptation  of  money ;  and 
indeed  that  few  could,  at  least  of  those  who 
were  sent  from  Rome,  we  have  seen  already, 
and  shall  see  hereafter,  on  several  occasions. 
The  emperor  allowed  Dorotheus  to  return  to 
his  see,  as  I  have  related ;  but  it  was  upon 
condition,  that  he  should  appease  the  pope, 
and  send  for  that  purpose  a  solemn  legation  to 

'  Suggest.  Legal,  inter  epist.  Hormisd. 
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He  sends  a  solemn  legation  to  Rome,  and  is  reconciled  to  that  see  ; — [Year  of  Christ,  520.]  The  greater  part 
of  the  bishops  refuse  to  strike  out  of  the  diptychs  the  names  of  the  orthodox  bishops.  Justinian  recurs  to 
the  pope,  bej-'ging  he  would  not  insist  on  their  names  being  erased.  His  sentiments  concerning  persecution. 
Tlie  emperor  and  the  patriarch  write  to  the  same  purpose.  The  patriarch's  letter  accompanied  with  a 
present.     The  pope  in  his  answer,  insists  on  their  names  being  erased  ; — [Year  of  Christ,  521.] 

Rome.     With  this  condition  the  metropolitan  I  upon  him  to  be  satisfied  with  their  erasing 
complied,  the  following  year,  520,  and,  at  the  !  the  name  of  Acacius  alone.     With  this  view 


same  time,  wrote  to  the  pope,  styling  him,  in 
the  address,  "  the  most  holy  and  blessed  father 
and  fellow-minister,"  and  in  the  letter,  "in 
all  things  most  blessed,  and  thrice  blessed 
father,  in  every  respect  perfect,"  &c.  But, 
however  lavish  of  his  praises,  he  took  care  to 
avoid  all  expressions  that  could  be  construed 
into  any  kind  of  subjection,  or  even  submis- 
sion ;  for,  instead  of  descending  to  apologies 
and  excuses,  he  arraigned  the  legates,  who 
had  accused  him,  of  slander  and  calumny,  de- 
claring, that  he  was  so  far  from  having  been 
any  ways  concerned  in  the  late  riot,  as  they 
had  maliciously  suggested,  that,  on  the  con- 
trar}"-,  to  save  the  life  of  the  venerable  bishop, 
he  had  even  exposed  his  own.'  This  was 
certainly  false,  if  what  the  legates  wrote  to 
the  pope  was  true.  But  the  emperor  being 
satisfied,  the  pope  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied 
too.  Dorotheus  probably  signed  on  this  oc- 
casion the  articles  of  union,  and  was  recon- 
ciled to  Rome. 

The  two  patriarchs,  of  Constantinople  and 
Antioch,  had,  in  compliance  with  the  articles 
sent  from  Rome,  struck  out  of  the  diptychs 
the  name  of  Acacius,  and,  together  with  his, 
the  names  of  the  orthodox  bishops,  who  had 
died  out  of  the  communion  of  Rome,  as  I  have 
related  above  ;  and  their  example  was  readily 
followed,  with  respect  to  the  name  of  Aca- 
cius. But,  as  to  the  names  of  the  other  bi- 
shops, the  far  greater  part  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  erase  them,  saying,  that  they  had 
rather  live  for  ever  separated  from  Rome,  than 
thus  stigmatize  the  memory  of  so  many  emi- 
nent prelates,  who  had  deserved  so  well  of 
the  catholic  faith,  who  were  no  less  orthodox 
than  the  pope  himself,  and  had  given  more 
convincing  proofs  of  their  orthodoxy  than  he 
had  ever  occasion  to  give.  The  bishops  were 
backed  by  their  clergy  ;  and  the  people,  join- 
ing both,  began  to  mutiny,  to  exclaim  against 
the  pope,  to  complain  of  the  emperor,  for  gra- 
tifying him  in  so  unreasonable  a  demand,  and, 
making  the  cause  of  the  catholic  bishops  the 
catholic  cause,  to  look  upon  all,  who  were 
for  suppressing  their  names,  as  friends  to 
Eutj'ches,  and  enemies  to  the  church.  The 
emperor,  count  Justinian,  his  nephew,  and 
Epiphanius  the  new  patriarch,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  the  beginnnig  of  this  year,  to  John 
the  Cappadocian,  alarmed  at  the  general  dis- 
content that  reigned  among  the  people  as  well 
as  the  clergy,  and  dreading  the  eifects  of  the 
popular  zeal,  instead  of  using  violence  with 
the  refractory  bishops,  which  they  knew  would 
be  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  bloodshed, 
and  might,  in  the  end,  cost  the  emperor  the 
loss  of  his  crown,  resolved  to  recur  to  the 
pope,  and  try  whether  they  could  not  prevail 

» Inter  ep.  Hormisd. 


Justinian  wrote  to  Rome  the  first,  acquainting 
the  pope,  that  neither  the  people,  the  clergy, 
nor  the  bishops,  though  threatened  with  exile, 
nay,  and  with  fire  and  sword,  could  be  in- 
duced to  omit,  at  divine  service,  the  names 
of  so  many  holy  catholic  prelates ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  conjuring  his  holiness,  as  he  ten- 
dered the  welfare  of  the  church,  and  the  peace 
of  the  state,  not  to  insist  on  that  point,  since 
he  would  thereby  involve  both  in  a  new  war, 
and  more  dangerous  troubles  than  either  had 
hitherto  felt.  "Your  holiness,"  says  he  in 
his  letter,  "  ought  to  consider  the  nature  of 
things, find  the  difference  of  times  ;  and,  being 
satisfied  with  the  condemnation  of  Acacius, 
of  Dioscorus,  of  Timotheus  iElurus,  Petrus 
Mongus,  and  Petrus  FuUo,  end  at  last  this 
obstinate  contest.  It  is  not  by  persecution 
and  bloodshed,  but  sacerdotal  patience,  that  men 
are  to  be  gained  to  God :  by  striving  to  gain 
souk,  we  often  destroy  both  bodies  and  souls: 
it  is  by  mildness  and  lenity  alone  that  old 
errors  can  be  corrected.''''^  How  much  Chris- 
tian blood  would  have  been  saved,  had  the 
popes,  or  the  emperors  themselves,  hearkened 
to  this  excellent  lesson! 

The  patriarch,  and  the  emperor,  both  wrote 
pressing  letters  to  the  same  purpose.  The 
patriarch  accompanied  his  with  a  rich  present 
to  the  pope,  consisting  of  a  chalice  of  gold, 
adorned  with  a  great  number  of  jewels,  of  a 
patin  likewise  of  gold,  another  chalice  of  sil- 
ver, and  two  silk  veils.  The  emperor,  in  his 
letter,  assures  the  pope,  that  he  has  spared  no 
pains  in  causing  the  terms  of  union,  pre- 
scribed by  the  apostolic  see,  to  be  received  by 
all ;  but  that  upon  some  he  cannot  prevail, 
either  by  persuasions  or  menaces,  to  condemn 
those  after  their  death,  in  whom  they  placed 
their  greatest  glory  while  they  were  living ; 
that  their  obstinacy  is  proof  against  all  dangers, 
and  death  itself;  that  he  is  extremely  grieved 
to  find  the  great  work  of  an  entire  reconcilia- 
tion, which  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  thus 
retarded  ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  is  no  less 
unwilling  to  proceed  to  violence,  and  shed 
the  blood  of  his  innocent  subjects ;  and  there- 
fore does  not  doubt  but  his  apostleship,  ra- 
ther than  oblige  him  to  turn  persecutor,  will 
connive,  for  the  present,  at  the  names  of  the 
orthodox  bishops  being  kept  in  the  diptychs, 
and  be  satisfied  with  their  condemning  the 
memory  of  Acacius  alone  ;  the  rather,  as  his 
holy  predecessor  Anastasius  had  required  no 
more,  to  receive  all  to  his  communion,  who 
professed  the  same  faith.^  But  the  pope  was 
deaf  to  all  remonstrances  and  reasons.  He 
still  insisted  on  the  condemnation,  not  only  of 
Acacius,  but  of  all  who  had  communicated 
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The  pope  encomiiges  persecution.  His  principles  adopted  by  the  church  of  Rome.  The  emperor  allows  the 
names  of  the  catholic  bishops  to  be  kept  in  the  diptychs,  in  spite  of  the  pope.  New  disputes  in  the  church; 
whether  one  of  the  Trinity,  or  one  person  of  the  Trinity,  should  be  said  to  have  suffered  on  the  cross. 


with  him,  or  his  memory;  and  because  the 
emperor  had  shown  himself,  in  his  letter, 
utterl}'  averse  to  persecution  and  bloodshed, 
he  strove,  in  his  answer,  to  reconcile  him  to 
both.  "  Many  things,"  says  he,  "  which  we 
naturally  detest  and  abhor,  are,  in  some  cases, 
necessary  remedies ;  and  then,  our  health 
being  at  stake,  we  are  not  to  consult,  but 
strive  to  overcome,  our  natural  aversion.  In 
sickness,  we  are  apt  to  complain  of  the  reme- 
dies that  are  prescribed  for  our  cure,  and  hate 
those  who  prescribe  them.  But  would  it  be 
good  natured  or  friendly  in  a  physician  to 
forbear  applying  what  he  knows  to  be  con- 
ducive to  health,  out  of  compassion,  or  through 
fear  of  causing  a  momentary  pain  1  It  is  cru- 
elty to  spare,  and  compassion  to  cure,  let  the 
remedies,  that  work  the  cure,  be  ever  so  pain- 
ful."' Thus  did  the  pope,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  endeavor  to 
extinguish  in  the  emperor  all  sense  of  human- 
ity; nay,  and  to  convince  him,  that  he  could 
by  no  other  means  better  shovs'  himself  a  kind 
and  benevolent  prince,  than  by  shedding  the 
blood  of  his  innocent  people.  These  anti- 
christian  principles  have  ever  since  been 
maintained,  as  is  but  too  well  known,  by  the 
church  of  Rome ;  and,  in  compliance  with 
them,  the  popes  have  never  failed,  when  it 
was  in  their  power,  to  encourage  persecution, 
and  stir  up  the  popish  princes  to  persecute, 
and  pursue  with  fire  and  sword,  their  protes- 
tant  subjects.  To  these  principles  are  owing 
the  racks,  the  dungeons,  and  the  unrelenting 
torments  of  the  inquisition;  it  being  highly 
meritorious  with  the  ministers  of  that  infernal 
tribunal  to  rack  the  body,  without  mercy,  for 
the  good  of  the  soul,  and  highly  criminal  for 
any  of  them  to  show  compassion,  let  the  tor- 
ments be  ever  so  exquisite,  when  they  are,  as 
they  say,  become  necessary  remedies  for  the 
cure  of  the  soul.  As  the  church  of  Rome  has 
adopted  these  maxims,  she  can  never  renounce 
them ;  and  it  is  quite  surprising,  that  some 
protestants,  either  misled  themselves,  or  want- 
ing to  mislead  others,  should  pretend,  that, 
in  some  degree,  she  has  renounced  them  al- 
ready, and  is  become  more  indulgent,  than 
she  has  been  in  former  times,  to  those  who 
dissent  from  her.  Are  not  her  prisons  filled, 
at  this  very  time,  with  those  whom  she  styles 
heretics,  or  only  suspects  of  what  she  calls 
heresy]  Are  not  her  racks  still  daily  em- 
ployed in  extorting  confessions'?  Does  she 
any  where  suffer,  where  her  power  prevails, 
doctrines  to  be  taught  or  professed,  disagree- 
ing in  the  least  with  those,  which  she  pro- 
fesses and  teaches  1  On  what,  then,  can  the 
opinion  be  founded,  of  her  having  begun  of 
late  to  abate  of  her  former  severity "?  Let  her 
discharge  her  inquisitors,  shut  up  her  inqui- 
sitions, grant  liberty  of  conscience  where  she 
dares  to  refuse  it;  and  then,  but  not  till  then. 


we  shall,  with  these  her  protestant  friends, 
acknowledge  her  lenity. 

The  ernperor,  though  so  great  a  bigot,  was 
so  far  from  hearkening  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  pope,  that,  on  the  contrary,  greatly  offend- 
ed at  his  obstinacy,  and  more  at  his  principles, 
he  joined,  in  the  end,  his  subjects  against  him ; 
and,  commending  them  for  the  regard  they 
paid  to  the  memory  of  their  catholic  pastors, 
allowed  them,  without  giving  himself  any 
farther  trouble  about  the  consent  of  his  holi- 
ness, to  keep  all  their  names  in  the  diptychs. 
The  pope,  finding  he  could  not  prevail, 
thought  it  advisable  to  dissemble  ;  and  wrote 
accordingly  to  the  patriarch,  empowering  him 
to  receive  all  to  the  communion  of  Rome, 
who,  anathematizing  Acacius,  and  the  others 
mentioned  above,  condemned  their  memories.* 
As  no  mention  was  made,  in  that  letter,  of 
the  orthodox  bishops,  the  patriarch  obliged 
none  to  erase  their  names ;  nay,  he  replaced 
in  the  diptychs,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
emperor,  the  names  of  Euphemius  and  Mace- 
donius,  which  his  predecessor  had  cancelled ; 
and  the  pope,  by  not  disapproving,  tacitly  ap- 
proved, what  he  had  done.  And  thus  was 
an  entire  reconciliation  at  last  brought  about, 
we  may  say,  in  spite  of  the  pope.  It  is  ob- 
servable, that  several  among  the  bishops, 
who  had  communicated  with  Acacius,  or  his 
memory,  and  were,  on  that  score,  thought  by 
the  present  pope  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the 
catalogue  of  bishops,  have  by  his  successors 
been  judged  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  calendar 
of  saints :  they  now  invoke  at  the  altar  the 
names  which  he  thought  would  have  contami- 
nated the  whole  church,  had  they  only  been 
mentioned  at  the  altar  ;  and  therefore  would 
have  involved  both  the  church  and  the  state 
in  the  utmost  confusion  to  have  them  sup- 
pressed, had  the  emperor  been  as  bloody- 
minded  as  he. 

The  east  and  the  west  were  now  happily  re- 
conciled, after  so  long  and  obstinate  a  division. 
But  the  church  was  not  suffered  to  enjoy  the 
peace  and  tranquillity,  which  she  had  reason 
to  expect  from  that  reconciliation.  New  dis- 
putes arose  daily  among  her  members;  and 
one,  which  had  been  already  carried  on  for 
some  time,  remained  still  undecided.  The 
dispute  was,  whether  "  one  of  the  Trinity,"  or 
"  one  person  of  the  Trinity,"  should  be  said  to 
have  "  suffered  in  the  flesh  1"  The  proposi- 
tion, "one  of  the  Trinity  suffered  in  the  flesh," 
some  Scythian  monks  maintained  to  be  ortho- 
dox ;  and  the  other,  "  one  person  of  the  Trin- 
ity suffered  in  the  flesh,"  to  import  absolute 
heresy.  But,  on  the  other  side,  a  deacon, 
named  Victor,  pretended  the  former  propo- 
sition to  import  absolute  heresy,  and  the  lat- 
ter alone  to  be  orthodox.  Both  the  monks 
and  the  deacon  received  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,    acknowledged    two   natures   in 
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Whether  one  of  the  Trinity,  or  one  person  of  the  Trinity,  should  be  said  to  have  suffered  on  the  cross,  was 
condemned  by  some.  The  proposition,  one  of  the  Trinity,  &c.,  condemned  by  the  legates  of  the  pope.  The 
monks  who  maintained  it,  appeal  to  the  pope,  who  condemns  the  proposition,  and  uses  them  ill.  The  pope 
%vrites  against  the  monks  ;— [Year  of  Christ,  522.]  His  letter  is  answered  by  one  of  them.  Not  one  writer 
offers  to  defend  the  pope. 


Christ,  in  opposition  to  Eutyches,  and,  in  op- 
position to  Nestorius,  only  one  person.  But 
nevertheless,  by  a  long  chain  of  unintelligible 
inferences,  the  monks  strove  to  convince  the 
deacon,  that  he  was  a  rank  Nestorian ;  and 
the  deacon  strove,  in  his  turn,  to  convince 
them,  by  the  same  method  of  reasoning,  that 
they  were  rank  Eutychians,  and  Arians  into 
the  bargain.  Besides,  the  deacon  pretended, 
that  the  word  "one,"  without  the  addition  of 
"person,"  referred  only  to  the  divine  sub- 
stance or  nature  ;  and  consequently,  that  to 
say,  "  one  of  the  Trinity  suffered,"  was  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  one  of  the  natures  of  the 
Trinity  suffered  ;"  which  was  evidently  sup- 
posing, that,  in  the  Trinity,  there  were  more 
natures  than  one.  On  this  great  stress  was 
laid  by  one  Trisolius,  a  presbyter,  who  lived 
at  this  time,  and  seems  to  have  been  well 
versed  in  all  the  subtleties  and  cavils  of  logic, 
the  only  knowledge,  if  it  deserves  that  name, 
which  was  now  in  request.  For,  in  a  letter 
he  wrote  to  Faustns,  a  Roman  senator,  he 
reasons  thus  :  "  In  the  Trinity,"  says  he, 
"  there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God  in 
three  persons.  Now  the  word  '  one'  neces- 
sarily imports  the  nature ;  and  hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  two  propositions,  '  one  of  the 
Trinity  suffered,'  and  'one  of  the  three  Divine 
natures,'  or  'three  Gods,  suffered,'  must,  of 
course,  be  synonymous."  But  neither  will 
that  writer  allow  the  other  proposition  to  be 
orthodox,  "one  person  of  the  Trinity  suffer- 
ed," since  it  might  be  concluded  from  thence, 
that  the  Divine  nature  had  suffered.  "  That 
error,  indeed,"  adds  he,  ''you  avoid  by  add- 
ing, '  in  the  flesh ;'  but  you  thereby  confound 
the  two  natures ;  and,  flying  from  the  Theo- 
paschites,  fall  in  with  the  Eutychians."  He 
concludes  with  advising  Faustus  to  shun  all 
expressions  alike,  that  have  neither  been  used 
by  the  oecumenical  councils,  nor  by  the 
fathers  in  their  writings  approved  by  the  coun- 
cils. They  had  all  now  forgotten,  that  there 
was  such  a  book  as  the  scripture. 

The  monks,  finding  themselves  arraigned 
of  heresy,  had  recourse  to  the  legates  of  the 
pope,  who  were  then  at  Constantinople ;  for 
the  dispute  began  in  519,  and  the  legates, 
having  several  times  heard  both  Victor  and 
them,  instead  of  reconciling  them,  and  show- 
ing that  their  meaning  was  the  same,  and 
their  disagreement  only  about  words,  gave 
sentence  in  favor  of  the  former.  The  monks 
did  not  acquiesce  in  their  judgment,  as  we 
may  well  imagine  ;  but,  highly  provoked,  to 
use  their  expressions,  at  the  rashness,  par- 
tiality, and  ignorance,  of  the  legates,  in  con- 
demning what  they  did  not,  or  would  not  un- 
derstand, they  despatched  four  of  their  fra- 
ternity to  Rome,  to  complain  of  them  to  the 
Sope,  and  to  get  the  proposition  approved  by 
im,  which  they  had  condemned.  But  the 
pope,  informed  by  his  legates  of  what  had 


passed  at  Constantinople,  not  only  confirmed 
the  sentence  they  had  given,  but  kept  the 
deputies  of  the  monks  a  whole  year,  in  a 
manner,  prisoners,  at  Rome,  to  convince  them 
by  that  means,  since  he  could  by  no  other,  of 
their  error.  Some  write,  that  he  drove  them 
at  last  out  of  the  city,  as  incorrigible  heretics  ; 
while  others  tell  us,  that,  to  the  great  disap- 
pointment of  the  pope,  they  made  their  escape 
in  the  night.  However  that  be,  they  found 
means,  before  they  left  the  city,  to  paste  up, 
in  several  public  places,  their  confession  of 
faith,  comprised  in  twelve  articles,  with  as 
many  anathemas  against  all,  the  pope  not  ex- 
cepted, who  did  not  receive  it.  This  exas- 
perated the  pope  to  such  a  degree,  that,  in  his 
answer  to  a  letter  which  he  received,  at  this 
time,  from  Possessor,  an  African  bishop,  who 
had  been  driven  from  his  see  by  the  Arians, 
and  resided  at  Constantinople,  he  inveighed 
against  the  monks  in  the  most  abusive  terms, . 
taxing  them  with  pride,  arrogance,  and  ob- 
stinacy ;  and  painting  them  as  the  worst  of 
men,  as  enemies  to  the  church,  as  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace,  as  slanderers,  lyers,  and, 
above  all,  as  instruments  employed  by  the 
enemy  of  truth,  to  banish  all  truth,  to  establish 
error  in  its  room,  and  sow  among  the  wheat 
the  poisonous  seeds  of  diabolical  tares. ' 
As  copies  of  this  letter  were  dispersed  by 
Possessor  all  over  the  east,  Maxentius,  one 
of  the  monks,  and  the  most  learned  among 
them,  undertook  to  answer  it;  and,  in  his 
answer,  he  treats  the  pope  worse,  if  possible, 
than  he  had  treated  the  monks.  He  begins 
with  declaring,  that  he  does  not  believe  the 
piece,  he  answers,  to  have  been  written  by 
Hormisdas,  or  by  any  other  Christian  bishop, 
it  being  wholly  made  up  of  errors,  contradic- 
tions, calumnies,  and  lies.  He  then  inveighs 
against  the  legates  of  the  pope,  against  Pos- 
sessor, and  most  of  all  against  the  author  of 
the  letter,  as  not  a  disguised,  but  an  open 
and  avowed  heretic  ;  proves,  and  indeed  un- 
answerably, the  proposition,  "  one  of  the 
Trinity  suffered  in  the  flesh,  to  be  entirely 
orthodox,  as  it  was  understood  by  him  and  his 
brethren,  and  explained  by  them  to  the  pope ; 
justifies  the  conduct  of  the  monks;  and  con- 
cludes with  these  words  :  "  the  author  of  this 
letter,  whether  it  was  really  written  by  Homis- 
das  or  falsely  ascribed  to  him,  is  without  all 
doubt,  a  heretic,  since  he  will  not  allow  Christ 
the  Son  of  God  to  be  one  of  the  Trinity."  It  is 
remarkable,  that  though  copies  of  this  letter 
were  dispersed  over  the  whole  Christian  world, 
though  the  pope,  who  was  there  charged  with 
heresy,  had  many  friends  both  in  the  east  and 
the  west,  not  one  of  them  offered  to  under- 
take his  defence,  or  pretended  to  justify  his 
condemning  the  above-mentioned  proposition, 
as  it  was  explained  by  the  monks,  often  de- 
claring, that  they  thereby  meant   no  more. 


Apud  Bar.  ad  ann.  520  p.  58.  et  liormisd.  cp.  70. 
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Hormisdas  dies.  It  was  not  owing  to  him  that  the  council  of  Chalcedon  was  received,  nor  that  an  end  was  put 
to  the  schism.  His  character.  Letters  falsely  ascribed  to  him.  He  appoints  the  bishops  of  Tarragon  and 
Seville  his  vicars  in  .Spain.  


than  that  "  Christ  who  was  one  of  the  per- 
sons of  the  Trinity,  suffered  in  the  flesh." 
Nay,  Hormisdas  had  the  mortification  to  see, 
before  he  died,  the  bishops  of  the  east,  all  to 
a  man,  and  likewise  the  catholic  bishops  of 
Africa,  with  St.  Fulgentius  at  their  head, 
that  is,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  church, 
engaged  in  defence  of  the  monks,  and  con- 
demning with  them  all,  who  did  not  admit 
the  expression,  which  he  had  condemned. 
Had  he  lived  but  a  few  years  longer,  he 
would  have  seen  that  expression  adopted  by 
the  whole  catholic  church,  and  those  anthema- 
tized  by  the  whole  catholic  church,  who  did 
not  approve  and  receive  it,  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  relate  hereafter. 

But  he  died  the  following  year,  523,  on  the 


from  thence  what  kind  of  merit  was  rewarded 
with  that  honor  in  the  rest. 

Hormisdas  was  a  man  of  uncommon  parts, 
of  great  policy  and  address,  as  appears  from 
his  whole  conduct ;  but  of  a  most  haughty, 
vindictive,  and  imperious  temper,  and,  to  the 
eternal  infamy  of  his  name  and  memory,  the 
first  Christian  bishop,  who,  in  matters  of 
conscience,  dared  openly  to  countenance,  nay, 
and  to  sanctify,  slaughter  and  bloodshed.  As 
for  his  writings,  of  the  many  letters  he  wrote, 
seventy-nine  have  reached  our  times.  The 
learned  Du  Pin,  misled  by  Baronius,  counts 
eighty;'  but  the  strength  and  energy  with 
which  Hormisdas  expresses  himself  in  the 
other  letters,  though  they  all  savor  of  the  bar- 
barism of  the  age,  evidently  prove  that  to  St. 


6th  of  August,  having  held  the  chair  nine ,  Remigius,  appointing  him  vicar  of  the  apos- 


years,  and  eleven  days ;  and  on  that  day  his 
relics  are  still  exposed  to  public  adoration,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  where  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  buried.  What  entitled  him  to 
that  honor  was,  as  is  said,  his  extraordinary 
and  truly  apostolical  zeal  in  causing  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  to  be  every  where  received, 
and  in  healing  the  divisions  which  had  reigned 
so  long  in  the  church.  But  the  council  of 
Chalcedon  was  received,  from  the  beginning, 
by  all  in  the  west ;  and  its  being  as  univer- 
sally received  in  the  east  was  entirely  owing, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  the  decree  which  Justin 
issued,  of  his  own  motion,  as  soon  as  he  as- 
cended the  imperial  throne.  As  to  the  divi- 
sions of  the  church,  they  were  healed  indeed 
in  his  time ;  but  what  extraordinary  merit 
Hormisdas  had  in  healing  them,  and  recon- 
ciling the  two  churches,  it  would  be  no  easy 
matter  to  determine.  He  made  no  advances 
towards  a  reconciliation;  he  could  by  no 
means  be  induced,  notwithstanding  his  boast- 
ed zeal  for  the  unity  and  peace  of  the  church, 
to  abate,  in  the  least,  of  the  pretensions  of  his 
see,  for  the  sake  of  either ;  nay,  he  insisted 
on  terms  far  more  unreasonable,  than  the  most 
assuming  among  his  predecessors  had  pre- 
sumed to  require.  It  is  true,  they  were  com- 
plied with  at  last ;  and  peace  was  restored. 
But  that  was  not  owing  to  any  zeal  or  con- 
descension in  him,  but  to  the  zeal,  and,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  Aveakness,  of  the  em- 
peror, who,  pitying  the  unhappy  condition 
of  the  church,  thus  miserably  rent  by  her 
own  prelates,  chose  rather  to  gratify  the 
pope  in  all  his  demands,  however  unreasona- 
ble, than  to  suffer  one  half  of  the  church 
to  continue  any  longer  disunited  from  the 
other,  to  the  great  danger  of  both.  It  is  ob- 
servable, that  of  the  five  popes,  who  governed 
the  Roman  church  during  this  schism,  one 
only  has  been  denied  the  honor  of  saintship, 
namely,  pope  Anastasius,  the  only  one  among 
them,  who  showed  himself  inclined  to  sacri- 
fice the  pretensions  of  his  see  to  the  welfare 
of  the  church.'     I  leave  the  reader  to  conclude 

>  See  p.  294 


tolic  see,  in  the  new  converted  kingdom  of 
Clovis,  to  be  supposititious  -^  besides,  in  that 
letter,  Clovis  is  supposed  to  be  still  living; 
and  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  he  died 
on  the  27th  of  November,  511,  that  is,  two 
years  and  eight  months  before  the  election  of 
Hormisdas.*  Hence,  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
letter,  which  Clovis  is  said  to  have  written  to 
this  pope,  acknowledging  him  for  the  supreme 
head  of  the  church,  and  which  Baronius  dis- 
plays and  comments  with  great  pomp  and 
flourish  of  words,  is  likewise  a  barefaced  for- 
gery. The  far  greater  part  of  the  letters  of 
Hormisdas  relates  to  the  affairs  of  the  east. 
But  that  he  did  not  suffer  his  attention  to  be  so 
engrossed  by  them,  as  to  neglect  the  opportu- 
nities that  offered  of  maintaining  and  improv- 
ing the  authority  usurped  by  his  predecessors 
in  the  west,  appears  from  his  letters  to  John 
of  Tarragon,  and  Salustius  of  Seville.  For, 
being  consulted  by  them  about  some  points 
of  discipline,  he  thence  took  occasion  to  ap- 
point them  his  vicars,  the  former  for  the  Hi- 
ther, and  the  latter  for  the  Farther  Spain ; 
empowering  them  to  assemble  in  council  the 
bishops  of  the  provinces,  over  which  they 
were  set,  to  compose  their  differences,  and  to 
see  that  the  canons  were  every  where  punc- 
tually observed.  This  power  he  granted 
them,  on  condition  of  their  recurring  to  him 
in  all  matters  of  moment;  that  is,  on  condition 
of  their  acting  in  an  entire  dependence  upon 
him,  and  his  see.**  Thus,  by  their  means,  he 
extended  his  power  and  authority  over  all  the 
provinces  and  bishops  of  Spain.  The  insti- 
tution of  vicars  was,  of  all  the  devices  that 
the  most  refined  policy  could  invent  or  sug- 
gest, the  best  calculated  for  the  establishing 
of  the  papal  authority ;  the  bishops  of  the  first 
sees,  who  were  the  most  capable  of  effectually 
opposing  the  encroachments  of  Rome,  being 
thereby  engaged,  in  gratitude  as  well  as  by 
interest,  to  support  and  defend  them. 

In  the  time  of  Hormisdas,  many  rich  pre- 


'  Du  Pin,  Biblioth.-des  Aut.  Eccl.  t.  4.  in  Hormisd. 

'  Vide  Pagi  ad  ann.  514.  n.  5. 

=  Idem,  n.  7.  *  Hormisd.  ep  24,  25,  26. 
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King  Theodoric  sends  presents  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  primitive  times  presents  not  accepted  from 
heretics.  John  chosen.  The  emperor  Justin  issues  an  edict  against  heretics  of  all  denominations.  Issues 
anotlier  edict,  commanding  the  Arians  to  deliver  up  their  churches  to  the  catholics  ;— [Year  of  Christ,  324.1 
The  Arians  implore  the  protection  of  king  Theodoric. 


serits  are  said  to  have  been  made  to  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  by  the  emperor  Justin,  and  others. 
Among  the  rest  king  Theodoric  sent,  if  the 
bibliothecarian  is  to  be  credited,'  two  silver 
candlesticks,  weighing  seventy  pounds.  In 
the  earliest  times  the  church,  at  least  the  Ro- 
man church,  would  receive  nothing  from 
heretics ;  nay,  in  the  second  century,  about 
the  year  170,  she  even  returned  to  Marcian 
five  hundred  drachmas  of  gold,  which  he  had 
given,  when  she  found  that  he  held  heterodox 
doctrines,  lest  she  should  be  polluted  with  the 
money  of  a  heretic.  This  Baronius  remem- 
bered ;  and  therefore,  that  we  may  not  im- 
agine the  Roman  church  to  have  been  less 
pure  in  the  sixth  than  she  was  in  the  second 
century,  he  takes  care  to  inform  us,  that  the 
gift  of  the  heretical  and  Arian  king  was  not 
received  by  her  as  an  offering,  but  only  as  a 
present,  which  she  might  accept,  even  at  the 
hands  of  an  infidel,  without  the  least  danger 


of  being  thereby  defiled  or  polluted.'  Had 
this  distinction  been  known  to  the  church  in 
Marcian's  time,  she  might  have  safely  kept 
his  five  hundred  drachmas.  However,  it  was 
not  first  broached  by  Baronius  ;  but  had  been 
used,  long  before  his  time,  by  the  canonists, 
pretending,  the  better  to  gratify  the  avarice  of 
the  clergy,  that  by  the  canons  forbidding  do- 
nations and  legacies  to  be  accepted  from  public 
sinners,  from  infamous  women,  or  from  those 
who  were  at  variance  with  their  relations, 
nothing  else  was  meant,  than  that  such  dona- 
tions and  legacies  should  not  be  accepted  as 
oblations,  but  only  as  presents  or  gifts.^  This 
distinction  has  proved  very  serviceable  to  the 
church  of  Rome  ;  it  being  well  known,  that 
she  owes  the  far  greater  part  of  her  present 
wealth  to  the  bounty  of  those,  whose  dona- 
tions and  legacies  she  was,  by  her  canons, 
enjoined  to  reject. 


JOHN,  FIFTY-SECOND  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Justin,  Theodoric,  king  of  Italy. 1 


[Year  of  Christ  523.]  Hormisdas  was 
succeeded  by  John,  surnamed  Caleline,  or- 
dained on  the  13th  of  August,  after  a  va- 
cancy of  seven  days.  He  was  a  native  of 
Tuscany,  the  son  of  one  Constantius,  and 
presbyter  of  the  Roman  church  ;-  which  is 
all  we  know  of  him  before  his  election. 
His  pontificate  was  short  and  unhappy ;  and 
the  calamities  that  befel  him  were  owing 
to  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  the  emperor  Justin. 
For  that  prince,  not  satisfied  with  having  put 
an  end  to  the  schism,  undertook,  in  the  next 
place,  to  clear  his  dominions  from  heretics,  as 
he  styled  them,  of  all  denominations.  He  be- 
gan with  the  Manichees,  who,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  general  confusion  that  reigned  in 
the  church,  during  the  late  disputes  between 
the  Eutychian  and  orthodox  parties,  had  per- 
verted, unobserved,  great  numbers  of  both  to 
their  impious  tenets.  Against  them  therefore 
the  emperor  issued  an  edict,  in  the  sixth  year 
of  his  reign,  that  is,  in  523,  commanding  them 
to  be  put  to  death  without  mercy,  wherever 
they  should  be  discovered,  and  convicted.* 
This  edict  was  attended  with  no  bad  conse- 
quences ;  the  Manichees  being  universally 
abhorred  and  detested,  on  account  of  the  exe- 
crable principles,  and  immoral  practices  of 
that  infamous  sect.  But  the  zeal  of  Justin, 
savoring  not  a  little  of  enthusiasm,  did  not 
suffer  him  to  stop  here.  The  following  year, 
524,  he  enacted  another  edict,  ordering  the 
Arians,  who  were  very  numerous  in  the  east. 


'  Anast.  in  Hormisd. 
»  Cod.  Just.  leg.  12. 


'  Evagr.  Lib.  Pont. 


to  deliver  up  all  their  churches  to  the  catholic 
bishops,  and  the  catholic  bishops  to  conse- 
crate them  anew.  The  Arians  had  been  al- 
lowed, by  the  emperors,  the  free  and  open 
exercise  of  their  religion ;  had  contented 
themselves  with  worshipping  God  in  their 
own  way,  without  ever  attempting  to  bring 
over  any,  either  orthodox  or  Eutychian,  to 
their  persuasion ;  were  as  good  subjects  as 
the  best  of  the  catholics  ;  and,  on  all  occa- 
sions, had  served,  with  as  much  zeal  and 
fidelity  as  they,  their  prince  and  their  country. 
Being  therefore  conscious  to  themselves,  that 
they  had  given  no  occasion  to  such  an  edict, 
nor  offence  to  their  fellow-subjects,  or  their 
sovereign,  they  often  and  warmly  remonstrated 
against  the  treatment  which  they  so  undeserv- 
edly met  with.  But  the  emperor  was  not  to 
be  moved,  and  the  catholics  were  already  in 
possession  of  most  of  their  churches.  In  this 
distress,  none  of  their  friends  at  court  daring 
to  speak  a  word  in  their  favor,  they  resolved 
to  recur  to  king  Theodoric,  whom  they  all 
knew  to  be  a  zealous  Arian,  though,  by  a 
principle  of  toleration,  he  no  less  favored  his 
catholic,  than  he  did  his  Arian  subjects.  He 
was  the  only  prince  in  the  world  whose  inter- 
position and  good  offices  they  thought  would 
be  of  some  weight  with  the  emperor ;  and  to 
him  they  privately  despatched  some  of  their 
chief  men,  with  letters,  in  the  name  of  all,  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  evils,  which  they  so 

'  Vide  Bar.  ad  ann.  52.T 

^  Vide  Can.  93.  apud  Gratian.  dist.  90.  et   Mendos, 
in  bunc  locum. 
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Theodoric  writes  to  the  emperor  in  ttieir  behalf;  the  emperor  pays  no  regard  to  his  letters.  The  king  sends 
for  the  pope  to  Ravenna.  His  speech  to  tlie  pope.  He  sends  him  with  the  character  of  his  ambassador,  to 
divert  the  emperor  from  the  persecution  he  had  begun. 


unjustly  suffered,  and  the  far  greater  evils, 
which  they  had  reason  to  apprehend,  unless, 
touched  with  compassion,  he  interposed  in 
their  behalf,  and  espoused  their  cause  as  his 
own,  since  the  holy  religion,  which  was  com- 
mon to  both,  and  for  which  they  suffered, 
made  it  his  own.  The  king  received  the 
deputies  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  assured 
them  of  his  good  offices,  and  wrote,  without 
delay,  most  pressing  letters  to  the  emperor, 
and  all  the  great  men  at  court,  in  their  favor. 
But  no  kind  of  regard  was  paid  to  his  letters  ; 
the  persecution  continued,  and  the  Arians 
were  every  where  driven  from  their  churches, 
and  in  some  places,  by  the  over-zealous  ca- 
tholics, out  of  the  cities.  This  Theodoric 
could  not  brook  ;  and  resolved  to  resent  it  in 
a  proper  manner.  The  first  thing  that  occur- 
red to  him,  was  to  retaliate  on  the  catholics 
in  the -west  all  the  severities  that  were  prac- 
tised on  the  Arians  in  the  east.  But  as  he  was 
a  prince  of  a  most  humane  disposition,  and 
besides  an  enemy,  by  principle,  to  all  perse- 
cution, he  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to 
proceed  to  such  extremities,  till  all  other 
means  he  could  think  of  had  proved  ineffec- 
tual. He  thought  of  many  ;  weighed  and 
examined  many  ;  and  at  last  fixed  upon  one, 
which  he  apprehended  could  not  fail  of  the 
wished-for  success.  He  knew  what  weight 
the  advice  and  counsels  of  the  pope  had  with 
the  emperor ;  how  much  the  emperor  deferred 
to  the  judgment  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  in  all 
matters  of  religion  and  conscience  ;  and  there- 
fore did  not  doubt  but  the  persecution  would 
soon  be  at  an  end,  could  the  pope,  by  any 
means,  be  prevailed  upon  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  persecuted  Arians,  and,  disapproving 
the  measures  which  the  emperor  was  pursu- 
ing, employ  his  counsel  and  authority  to  di- 
vert him  from  them. 

The  king  was  sensible,  that  it  was  only  by 
menaces,  by  force,  and  compulsion,  that  the 
pope  could  be  brought  to  act  such  a  part;  and 
resolved,  accordingly,  to  employ  them  at  once, 
that  no  room  might  be  left  for  delays  and  ex- 
cuses. Having  therefore  sent  for  him  to  Ra- 
venna, he  complained  to  him,  with  great 
warmth,  of  the  unchristian  spirit  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  emperor ;  remonstrated  against  the 
violences  that  were  daily  practised  on  the 
catholics  in  the  east,  meaning  the  Arians, 
which  he  hoped  no  Christian  bishop  would 
ever  countenance  or  approve ;  strove  to  con- 
vince the  pope  of  the  injustice  of  the  late  edict; 
and,  comparing  the  happy  situation  of  the 
heretics,  meaning  the  catholics  in  his  domin- 
ions, with  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  ca- 
tholics in  those  of  the  emperor,  he  added; 
"  But  I  must  let  you  know,  that  I  am  deter- 
mined not  to  sit  as  an  idle  spectator  on  such 
an  occasion.  I  am,  you  know,  and  I  have 
often  declared  it,  an  enemy  to  all  kind  of  per- 
secution ;  I  have  suffered  not  only  the  inha- 
bitants of  Italy,  but  even  my  Goths,  to  em- 


brace and  profess,  undisturbed,  which  of  the 
two  religions  they  thought  the  most  pleasing 
to  God  ;  and,  in  the  distribution  of  my  favors, 
have  hitherto  made  no  distinction  between 
catholic  and  heretic.  But  if  the  emperor  does 
not  change  his  measures,  I  must  change  mine. 
Men  of  other  religions  the  emperor  may  treat 
as  he  pleases,  though  every  man  has  a  right 
to  serve  his  Creator  in  the  manner  which  he 
thinks  the  most  acceptable  to  him.  But  as 
for  those,  who  profess  the  same  holy  religion 
which  I  profess,  and  believe  to  be  the  only 
true  religion,  I  think  myself  bound  to  employ 
the  power  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  put 
into  my  hands,  for  their  defence  and  protec- 
tion. If  the  emperor  therefore  does  not  think 
fit  to  revoke  the  edict,  which  he  has  lately 
issued  against  those  of  my  persuasior\,  it  is  my 
firm  resolution  to  issue  the  like  edict  against 
those  of  his ;  and  to  see  it  every  where  exe- 
cuted with  the  same  rigor.  Those  who  do 
not  profess  the  faith  of  Nice,  are  heretics  to 
him;  and  those  who  do,  are  heretics  to  me. 
Whatever  can  excuse  or  justify  his  severity  to 
the  former,  will  excuse  and  justify  mine  to 
the  latter.  But  the  emperor,"  continued  the 
king,  "has  none  about  him,  who  dare  freely 
and  openly  speak  what  they  think,  or  to  whom 
he  would  hearken,  if  they  did.  But  the  great 
veneration,  which  he  professes  for  your  see, 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  but  he  would  hearken 
to  you.  I  will  therefore  have  you  to  repair 
forthwith  to  Constantinople,  and  there  to  re- 
monstrate, both  in  my  name  and  your  own, 
against  the  violent  measures,  in  which  that 
court  has  so  rashly  engaged.  It  is  in  your 
power  to  divert  the  emperor  from  them ;  and 
till  you  have,  nay,  till  the  catholics  are  re- 
stored to  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  to  all  the  churches,  from  which  they 
have  been  driven,  you  must  not  think  of  re- 
turning to  Italy."'  An  anonymous  writer, 
who  flourished  at  this  time,  adds,  that  Theo- 
doric likewise  insisted  on  the  emperor's  al- 
lowing those  to  return  to  the  catholic  faith 
(the  Arian),  whom  he  had  by  any  kind  of 
violence  obliged  to  abjure  it ;  that  the  pope 
promised  to  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to 
procure  the  revocation  of  the  edict,  and  the 
restitution  of  the  churches ;  but  as  for  those 
who  had  already  changed  their  religion,  he 
assured  the  king,  that  the  emperor  would, 
upon  no  consideration  whatever,  suffer  them 
to  change  it  anew;  and  that,  as  to  himself,  he 
could  not,  in  conscience,  take  upon  him  to 
suggest  it,  nor  would  he  be  charged  with  such 
a  commission.  The  king,  says  the  anony- 
mous writer,  was  greatly  provoked  at  this 
speech,  and,  in  the  transport  of  his  passion, 
ordered  the  pope  to  be  immediately  conveyed 
on  board  a  vessel,  and  the  vessel  to  put  to 
sea.2  However  that  be,  certain  it  is,  that  the 
pope  undertook  the  embassy,  not  out  of  any 

'  Theoph.  ad  ann,  524.  Marcell.  in  chron. 
2  Anonym.  Val.  p.  59. 
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The  pope  received  with  extraordinary  marks  of  honor  at  Constantinople  ; — [Year  of  Christ,  525.]  An  instance 
of  his  pride.  The  emperor  revokes  the  editt  against  the  Arians.  The  pope  nevertheless  imprisoned  by  the 
king  on  his  return  to  Ravenna.  Several  conjectures  concerning  the  motives  of  the  king's  indignation.  The 
most  probable  conjecture. 


kindness  to  the  Arians,  with  which  he  has  | 
been  by  some  unjustly  reproached,  but  to 
divert  the  storm  that  threatened  the  catholics 
in  the  king's  dominions.  With  him  were  i 
joined,  in  the  same  commission,  five  other  bi- 
shops, and  four  senators,  all  men  of  the  first 
rank.     A  most  splendid  embassy. 

On  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  he  was 
received  with  the  most  extraordinary  marks  of 
honor,  by  persons  of  all  condition  and  ranks. 
The  nobility  and  clergy  went  out  to  meet  him  ; 
and  he  made  his  entry  amidst  the  loud  accla- 
mation of  numberless  crowds,  that  flocked  from 
all  parts,  to  see  the  first  bishop  of  the  catholic 
church ;  who  had  never  before  been  seen  in 
the  east.  The  emperor,  says  the  anonymous 
writer,  quoted  above,  met  him,  among  the 
rest,  and  could  not  have  honored  St.  Peter 
himself  more  than  he  did  him.  The  biblio- 
thecarian  adds,  that  .Tustin  bowed  down  to  the 
very  ground  before  the  vicar  of  the  blessed 
Peter,  and,  coveting  the  honor  of  being 
crowned  by  him,  received  at  his  hands  the 
imperial  diadem.'  I  will  not  quarrel  with 
the  bibliothecarian  about  the  bow  ;  but  that 
the  emperor,  though  now  in  the  eighth  year 
of  his  reign,  had  not  been  yet  crowned,  is 
highly  improbable  ;  and  if  he  was  crowned 
before,  it  is  no  less  improbable,  that  he  should 
now  desire  to  be  crowned  anew.  The  pa- 
triarch invited  the  pope  to  perform  divine 
service  in  the  great  church,  together  with  him. 
But  he  would  neither  accept  the  invitation, 
nor  even  see  the  patriarch,  till  he  agreed  not 
only  to  yield  him  the  first  place,  but  to  seat 
him  on  a  kind  of  throne  above  himself.  It  is 
observable,  that  the  pope  alleged  no  other 
reason,  why  he  should  be  allowed  this  mark 
of  distinction,  than  because  he  was  bishop  of 
Rome,  or  of  the  first  city,  "  quia  Romanus  esset 
pontifex.2  The  patriarch  indulged  him  in 
every  thing  he  required,  and  they  celebrated 
Easter  together,  with  extraordinary  pomp  and 
solemnity.  Authors  observe,  that  the  pope 
officiated  in  the  Latin  tongue,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Latin  church  ;  and  admitted  all  to 
his  communion  but  Timotheus,  the  Eutychian 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  happened  to  be 
then  at  Constantinople.^ 

As  to  the  subject  of  the  embassy,  all  au- 
thors agree,  that  the  emperor,  yielding  to  the 
reasons  alleged  by  the  pope,  and  the  other 
embassadors,  revoked  his  edict,  restored  to 
the  Arians  all  their  churches,  and  allowed 
them  the  same  liberty  of  conscience  which 
they  had  enjoyed  before  the  edict  was  issued.'* 
The  embassadors  therefore,  taking  leave  of 
the  emperor,  set  out  froin  Constantinople  on 
their  return  to  Ravenna,  in  the  latter  end  of 
this,  or  the  beginning  of  the  following  year. 
On  their  arrival  they  were  immediately  in- 

>  Anast.  in  Joann.  »  Theoph.  ubi  supra. 

'  Theoph.  Marcell.  in  Chron.  Niceph.  Calist. 
«  Theoph.  ibid.  Marcell.  Chron.  Auct.  Miscell.  1. 15.  ad 
Ann.  6.  Just.  Chron.  Vet.  Pontif.  Anonym.  Vales.  &c. 


troduced  to  the  king,  who  was  so  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  the  account  they  gave 
him  of  their  embassy,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  expressed  against  them  all  the  greatest  in- 
dignation, and  ordered  them  to  be  conveyed 
from  the  palace  to  the  public  jail.'  What 
could  provoke,  to  so  great  a  degree,  a  prince 
of  Theodoric's  moderation  and  temper,  none 
of  the  many  contemporary  historians  have 
thought  fit  to  let  us  know ;  none  even  of  those 
who  relate  this  very  event.  Their  silence  has 
left  room  for  the  conjectures  of  the  moderns; 
and  many  have  been  offered,  some  favorable 
to  the  pope,  and  some  quite  otherwise,  ac- 
cording to  the  disposition  and  bias  of  the 
different  writers.  Baronius  would  make  us 
believe,  that  the  pope,  in  imitation  of  the 
famous  Regulus,  sacrificed  himself  on  this  oc- 
casion, advising  the  emperor  by  no  means  to 
grant  what  he  was  sent  to  demand  in  the 
king's  name.  But  he  therein  contradicts  all 
the  contemporary  writers  to  a  man ;-  and, 
besides,  makes  the  pope  a  mad  enthusiast, 
instead  of  a  second  Regulus.  The  Roman 
hero  only  sacrificed  himself,  whereas  the  pope 
could  not  sacrifice  himself  without  sacrificing, 
at  the  saine  time,  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
innocent  catholics  in  the  west,  who  were 
either  subject  to  king  Theodoric,  or  to  other 
Arian  princes,  in  alliance  with  him.  A  pro- 
testant  writer  of  some  note^  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  pope,  swelled  and  elated  with  the  ex- 
traordinary honors  paid  him  at  Constan- 
tinople, assumed,  on  his  return,  such  airs  of 
authority  as  the  king  could  not  bear  in  a 
vassal.  But  thus  that  writer  onl)^  accounts 
for  the  severe  treatment  the  pope  met  with, 
and  it  is  certain,  that  the  other  embassadors, 
bishops  as  well  as  senators,  were  treated  with 
no  less  severity  than  he.  Others  arraign 
them  all  of  high  treason ;  and  truly  the  chief 
men  of  Rome  were  suspected,  at  this  very 
time,  of  carrying  on  a  treasonable  correspon- 
dence with  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and 
machinating  the  ruin  of  the  Gothic  empire  in 
Italy.  The  king,  say  these  writers,  probably 
took  umbrage  at  the  uncommon  kindness 
shewn  them  at  Constantinople;  and  perhaps 
had  some  intimation  of  their  having  en- 
couraged the  emperor  to  take  advantage  of 
the  king's  old  age,  or  the  minority  of  his 
grandson,  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  dominion 
of  the  Arian  Goths,  and  reunite  it  to  the 
empire.  This  conjecture  many  have  adopted, 
as  of  all  the  most  plausible,  and,  considering 
the  presentsituationof  affairs,  the  best  ground- 
ed. But  from  the  anonymous  writer,  quoted 
above,  we  may  yet  perhaps  account,  on  a 
better  foundation,  for  the  king's  wrath  and 
resentment  against  his  embassadors.  They 
were  strictly  enjoined  by  Theodoric,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  to  insist  with  the  emperor  on  his 


Idem  Auct.  '^  Vide  Auct.  supra  citatoa. 

Heydegger.  Hist.  Papat.  in  Joan. 
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The  pope  dies  in  prison; — [Year  of  Christ,  526.]  Great  disturbances  and  divisions  about  the  election  of  a 
new  pope.  As  the  parties  could  not  agree,  Theodoric  names  one,  Felix  III.  The  pope,  and  the  other 
bishops  of  Italy,  henceforth  chosen  by  the  people  and  clergy  ;  but  not  ordained  till  confirmed  by  the  king. 


declaring  those,  who  through  fear  or  compul- 
sion had  quitted  the  Arians,  free  to  return  to 
them,  and  resume  unmolested  their  ancient  re- 
ligion. This  the  king  thought  a  just  and  rea- 
sonable demand  ;  nothing  more  being  thereby 
required,  as  he  well  expressed  it,  than  that 
men  might  be  allowed  to  pull  oif  a  mask, 
which  fear,  prevailing  in  some  over  con- 
science, obliged  them  to  wear.  With  that  de- 
mand, however,  the  bigotted  emperor  did  not 
comply;  and  to  his  not  having  complied  with 
it  we  may,  I  think,  with  better  reason,  ascribe 
the  indignation  of  the  king,  and  the  treat- 
ment the  embassadors  met  with,  than  to  any 
other  provocation.  For  Theodoric  well  knew, 
that  the  emperor  would  have  granted  them 
that,  as  he  had  done  their  other  demands,  had 
they  urged  it  as  they  ought,  and  as  they  were 
by  him  expressly  commanded  to  do.     It  was 


therefore,  most  probably,  their  disobedience 
to  the  express  command  of  their  sovereign, 
that  provoked  his  wrath,  and  brought  indif- 
ferently on  them  all,  as  they  were  all  joined 
in  the  same  commission,  the  woful  effects  of 
his  royal  displeasure.  What  became  of  the 
others,  we  know  not;  but  the  pope  died  in 
prison  on  the  18th  of  May  of  the  following 
year  526.'  His  body  was  translated  from 
Ravenna  to  Rome,  and  deposited  in  the 
basilic  of  St.  Peter,  where  he  is  honored  to 
this  day  as  a  martyr;  but  whether  he  de- 
served that  honor,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 
Two  letters  are  ascribed  to  this  pope;  but 
they  are  now  both  universally  rejected,  even 
by  the  Roman  catholic  writers,  as  inconsist- 
ent with  chronology,  with  history,  and  with 
common  sense,^  though  quoted  by  Baronius 
as  genuine.  (*) 


FELIX  III.,  FIFTY-THIRD  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Justin,  Justinian,  Theodoric,  Athalaric,  kings  of  Italy."] 


[Year  of  Christ,  526.]  The  death  of  John 
was  attended  with  great  disturbances  in  the  Ro- 
man church.  Many  candidates  appeared  for 
the  vacant  see,  and  the  whole  city,  the  senate 
as  well  as  the  people  and  clergy,  was  divided 
into  parties  and  factions,  the  papal  dignity  be- 
ing now  as  eagerly  sought  for,  and  often  obtain- 
ed by  the  same  methods  and  arts,  as  the  consu- 
lar was  in  the  times  of  the  heathens.  As 
the  contending  parties  could  not  agree  among 
themselves,  Theodoric,  apprehending  that  their 
disagreement  might  prove,  in  the  end,  as  fatal 
to  Rome,  as  it  had  proved  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween Laurentius  and  Symmachus,'  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  interpose  his  autho- 
rity; and  interposed  it  accordingly,  naming 
one,  whom  none  of  the  parties  had  proposed, 
that  none  might  complain  of  his  favoring  one 
party  more  than  another.  The  person  he 
named  was  Felix,  by  birth  a  Samnite,  the  son 
of  Castorius,  an  ecclesiastic  of  a  most  exem- 
plary life,  and  owned  by  men  of  all  parties  to 
be,  in  every  respect,  worthy  of  the  episcopal 
dignity.  The  king  had  nothing  in  view  but 
the  public  welfare ;  and  therefore  chose  one, 
whom  the  electors,  having  their  private  inter- 
est in  view,  and  their  private  ends  to  serve, 
had  all  overlooked.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  merit  of  Felix,  all  parties 
joined  against  him  to  a  man,  as  unduly 
chosen,  since  neither  the  senate,  the  people, 
nor  the  clergy,  had  had  any  share  in  his  elec- 
tion. The  king  could  not  but  know,  that 
what  he  had  done  was  not  without  a  prece- 
dent; that  some  of  the  catholic  emperors,  to 

»  See  p.  296,  et  seq. 


prevent  disturbances,  had  appointed,  of  their 
own  authority,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
the  first  bishop  of  the  east ;  and  that  none  had 
ever  presumed  to  question  their  authority.^ 
However,  being  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  his 
people  he  condescended  to  come  to  the  follow- 
ing agreement  with  them  ;  namely,  that  they 
should  acknowledge  Felix  for  lawful  bishop 
of  the  city  of  Rome;  but  that  in  lime  to  come 
they  should  be  allowed  to  choose  whom  they 
pleased ;  that  the  king  should  confirm,  or  not 
confirm,  as  he  thought  fit,  the  person  whom 
they  had  chosen;  that  he  should  not  be 
deemed  lawful  bishop,  nor  be  ordained,  by 
what  majority  soever  chosen,  till  confirmed 
by  him ;  and  that  for  his  confirmation  he 
should  pay  a  certain  sum,  to  be  distributed  to 
the  poor.'*  In  this  manner  the  popes,  and 
with  them  all  the  other  bishops  of  Italy,  for 
the  agreement  extended  to  all^  continued  to 


»  Anonym.  Vales.  Anast.  Marcell.  chron. 

2  See  Du  Pin,  Nouvelle  Bibl.  des  Aut.  Eecles.  torn. 
4.  p.  99.  et  Pagi  ad  ann.  526.  n.  3. 

(*)  Of  this  pope  Gregory  the  Great  relates,  that, 
being  distressed,  on  his  landing  at  Corinth,  in  his  way 
to  Constantinople,  for  want  of  a  gentle  horse  to  pursue 
his  journey,  a  man  of  distinction  lent  him  that  which 
his  wife  used  to  ride  ;  but  on  condition  that  he  sent 
him  back  when  he  had  reached  a  certain  place.  The 
pope  sent  him  back  accordingly  ;  but  he  might  as  well 
have  kept  him  ;  for  the  horse,  knowing  his  rider,  and 
proud  of  so  great  an  honor,  could  never  afterwards 
i)e  brought  to  debase  himself  so  as  to  carry  so  mean  a 
burden  as  a  woman  ;  and  the  husband,  moved  with 
the  miracle,  returned  him  to  the  pope  (a) .  This  miracle, 
as  well  as  the  cure  of  a  blind  man,  said  by  the  same 
writer  to  have  been  performed  by  this  pope,  in  the 
sight  of  the  whole  people  of  Constantinople  (i),  has 
escaped  all  the  contemporary  historian.s. 

(a)  Greg.  Mag.  dial.  b.  3.  c.  2. 

(6)  Idem  ibid. 

»  See  p.  303.  <  Cassiod.  I.  8.  c.  15. 
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The  choice  of  popes  and  bishops  by  the  people  reasonable  and  necessary ;  but  Theodoric  is  damned  for  it,  by 
Baronius.  Theodoric  dies,  and  is  succeeded  in  his  Italian  dominions  by  his  grandson  Athalaric  ;  and  by  his 
grandson  Amalaric  in  the  countries  which  he  possessed  in  Gaul.  Particulars  of  his  death,  as  related  by  differ- 
ent authors.  A  strange  tale,  related  by  pope  Gregory,  concerning  the  punishment  of  Theodoric  after  his  death. 

be  chosen,  not  only  under  the  Gothic  kings,  |  country,  it  was  agreed  between  her  and  Ama- 


the  successors  of  Theodoric,  but  under  the 
Greek  emperors  too,  so  long  as  they  remained 
masters  of  that  country.  The  people  and 
clergy  elected  ;  the  decree  of  the  election  was 
sent  to  the  king,  or  the  emperor;  and  if  he 
confirmed  it,  the  person  elected  was  then,  and 
not  till  then,  ordained  or  consecrated.  Theo- 
doric had  no  other  view,  as  he  declared,  in 
requiring  the  person  elected  to  be  confirmed 
by  him,  than  to  prevent  the  election  from  fall- 
ing on  men  unworthy  of  the  high  station  to 
which  they  were  chosen,  or  on  such  as  were 
disaffected  to  the  government,  or  suspected 
of  maintaining  a  secret  correspondence  with 


laric,  that  the  Ostrogoths  should  hold  the 
country  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps  ; 
and  the  Visigoths  that  which  lay  on  the 
opposite  side  of  that  river,  extending  to  the 
confines  of  the  Franks.  Amalasuntha  kept 
the  city  of  Aries,  standing  on  an  island  formed 
by  the  Rhone ;  but  remitted  the  tribute,  which 
the  Visigoths  paid  to  the  Ostrogoths,  and  re- 
stored to  them  the  rich  furniture  of  their  kings, 
which  her  father  had  conveyed  from  Carcas- 
sone  to  Ravenna.' 

As  to  the  particulars  of  Theodoric's  death, 
the  anonymous  writer,  who  lived  at  this  very 
time,  tells  us,  that  he  died  of  a  flux,  the  same 


the  enemies  of  the  state.     However,  Baro-  death  which  Arius,  the  author  of  his  religion, 
nius,  thinking  it  a  sacrilegious  profanation  had  died  of  before  him ;  for  that  writer  was  a 


for  secular  princes  to  interfere,  on  any  con- 
sideration whatever,  in  the  election  of  the 
high  pontiff,  inveighs  here  against  Theodoric, 
as  a  cruel  barbarian,  as  a  barbarous  tyrant, 
as  an  impious  Arian;  and,  having  exagge- 
rated with  all  his  eloquence,  and  bewailed 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Roman  church, 
reduced  by  that  heretic  to  a  state  of  slavery, 
he  comforts  himself  in  the  end,  and  dries  up 
his  tears  with  the  pious  thought,  that  the 
author  of  such  a  calamity  died  soon  after, 
and  was  eternally  damned ;  nay,  with  him, 
this  good  cardinal  damns,  in  the  transport  of 
his  zeal,  all  who  have  followed,  or  shall  fol- 
low, his  example  ;•  that  is,  all,  or  almost  all, 
the  Christian  princes  and  emperors,  from  the 
time  of  Theodoric  to  the  present.  For  they 
all  have  concerned  themselves,  and  still  do, 
more  than  Theodoric  ever  did,  in  the  election 
of  the  pope.  And  truly,  if  the  pope  is  the 
universal  bishop,  they  have,  nay,  the  whole 
Christian  world  has,  the  same  right  to  con- 
cern themselves  in  his  election,  as  the  people 
of  particular  cities  formerly  had  to  concern 
themselves  in  the  election  of  their  particular 
bishops. 

The  Roman  senate  having  acquiesced,  as 
well  as  the  people  and  clergy,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  agreement,  Felix  was  owned  by 
all  for  lawful  bishop,  and  ordained  accord- 
ingly, on  the  12th  of  July,  52G,  the  see  having 
been  vacant  from  the  18lh  of  May,  to  that 
time.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  present 
pontificate,  that  is,  on  the  30th  of  August, 
died  king  Theodoric  ;  and  was  succeeded,  as 
he  had  no  male  issue  of  his  own,  by  his  two 
grandsons.  To  Athalaric,  the  son  of  his 
daughter  Amalasuntha,  he  bequeathed  his  Ita- 
lian dominions;  and  to  Amalaric,  his  grand- 
son by  his  daughter  Teudetusa,  and  king  of 
the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  the  Gallic  provinces 
lying  between  the  Durance,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Mediterranean,  which  he  had  formerly  taken 
from  the  Burgundians.  But  Athalaric,  or  ra- 
ther Amalasuntha,  who  governed  during  his 
minority,  being  unwilling  to  yield  that  whole 


■  Bar.  ad  ann.  526.  p.  116. 


most  zealous  catholic,  and  gives  Theodoric  no 
quarters. 2  Procopius  writes,  that  not  long 
after  the  death  of  Symmachus,  whom  he  had 
caused  to  be  beheaded  ,3  the  head  of  a  large 
fish  being  served  up  while  he  was  at  supper, 
the  injustice  of  that  sentence  occurring  to  his 
mind,  he  fancied  the  head  of  the  fish  to  be  the 
head  of  Symmachus,  threatening  him  in  a 
ghastly  manner.  Seized  therefore  with  fear 
and  horror,  he  was  carried  from  the  table  to 
his  bed  chamber,  where,  reflecting  anew  on 
his  cruelty  and  injustice  both  to  Symmachus 
and  Boetius,  he  died  of  grief;  this  being  the 
first  and  last  wrong,  says  that  writer,  though 
no  ways  partial  to  the  Goths,  any  of  his  sub- 
jects had  ever  received  from  him."*  The  head 
of  this  fish  Baronius  compares  to  the  hand  that 
appeared  to  Belshazzar,  writing  his  doom  on 
the  wall,^  and  seems  no  more  to  question  the 
one  than  the  other.  However,  Jornandes 
takes  no  notice  of  that  apparition  or  imagina- 
tion; but  says,  that  Theodoric  died  of  old 
age ;  and  he  is  on  that  account  censured  by 
the  annalist  as  an  unfaithful  and  partial  histo- 
rian. But  in  what  manner  soever  Theodoric 
died,  Baronius  absolutely  insists  on  his  having 
been  damned  after  his  death ;  and,  to  put  it 
out  of  all  doubt  that  he  was,  he  alleges  the 
authority  of  a  pope,  who  believed  it,  of  no  less 
a  pope  than  Gregory  the  Great.  Gregory  in- 
deed did  not  know  it  by  any  revelation  that 
was  made  to  him;  but  learnt  it  of  one  Juli- 
anus :  Julianus  learnt  it  of  his  wife's  grand- 
father ;  and  his  wife's  grandfather  of  a  holy 
hermit,  who  saw  him  cast  down  into  hell. 
For  Julianus'  wife's  grandfather,  as  the  story 
is  related  by  Gregory,  in  his  Dialogues,^  hav- 
ing been  obliged  by  stress  of  weather  to  put 
in  at  the  island  of  Lipari,  as  he  was  returning 
from  Sicily  to  Rome,  took  that  opportunity  to 
visit,  with  some  of  his  company,  a  hermit, 
renowned  for  his  sanctity,  who  lived  there. 
The  hermit,  in  discoursing  with  them,  asked 


»  Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  1.  1.  c.  13. 
a  Anonym.  Vales. 
*  Procop.  Hist.  Goth.  1.  1.  p.  232. 
'Bar.  ad  ann.  526.  p.  116. 
6  Greg.  Mag.  Dial.  1.  4.  c.  6. 
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Theodoric  quite  illiterate.  The  emperor  Justin  dies  ;  and  is  succeeded  by  Justinian  ; — [Year  of  Christ,  527.1 
Athalaric  orders  all  suits  at  law  with  the  Roman  clergy  to  be  heard  first  by  the  pope ; — [Year  of  Christ,  528.] 
The  clergy  forbidden  by  the  canons  to  recur  to  lay  jndges. 


them,  whether  they  knew  that  king  Theodoric 
was  dead  ■?  Theodoric  dead !  replied  they, 
God  forbid  !  we  left  him  alive,  and  have  heard 
nothing  of  his  death.  But  I  tell  you,  answered 
the  hermit,  that  Theodoric  is  dead  :  I  saw  him 
yesterday,  at  the  hour  of  none,  brought  liither 
between  pope  John  and  the  patrician  Syinma- 
chus,  and  by  them  thrust  down  Vulcan's 
boiling  pot,  meaning  the  vulcano,  or  burning 
mountain  of  the  island  of  Lipari.  They,  who 
were  come  to  visit  the  holy  man,  adds,  Gre- 
gory, amazed  and  terrified  at  so  dreadful  a 
vision,  set  down  with  great  care,  the  day ; 
and,  on  their  return  to  Italy,  found  that  Theo- 
doric died  the  very  day  in  which  his  death 
and  punishment  were  revealed  to  the  servant 
of  God.  Gregory  concludes,  very  gravely, 
that  as  Theodoric  had  killed  pope  John  by 
keeping  him  in  prison,  and  Symmachus  with 
the  sword,  he  was  justly  cast  into  fire,  after 
his  death,  by  those  whom,  in  his  life-time,  he 
had  unjustly  condemned.  But  how  came 
Boetius  to  be  forgotten  on  this  occasion?  He 
too  had  been  put  to  death  by  Theodoric,  and 
no  less  unjustly  than  either  John  or  Symma- 
chus. Such  were  the  tales  that  now  prevail- 
ed, and  were  as  universally  believed  as  the 
gospel  itself;  nay,  they  took  place  of  the 
gospel. 

Theodoric  was,  according  to  some  authors, 
quite  illiterate;  and  could  not  even  write  the 
letters  of  his  own  name,  which  he  therefore 
caused  to  be  cut  on  a  thin  plate  of  gold.  This 
plate,  say  they,  he  placed  on  the  paper  ;  and 
his  hand  being  directed  by  the  letters,  which 
were  cutquite  through,  signed  his  name.'  But 
this  is  not  at  all  consistent  with  whal  we  read 
in  Ennodius ;  namely,  that  his  predecessors 
had  preferred  ignorance  to  learning  ;  but  that 
he  had  shewn  himself  the  patron  and  en- 
courager  of  letters ;  that  under  him  learning- 
flourished  in  all  its  branches ;  and  that  he  not 
only  admired  and  rewarded  it  in  others,  but 
thought  it  an  ornament  worthy  of  himself.^ 
Such  commendations,  uttered,  as  they  were, 
in  a  panegyric  pronounced  before  the  king, 
would  have  been  deemed  a  satire  rather  than 
a  panegyric,  had  he  been  altogether  illiterate. 
However,  he  discountenanced  learning  in  his 
Goths,  if  what  the  great  men  among  them  al- 
leged against  the  learned,  or,  as  they  styled 
it,  unbecoming  education  of  Athalaric,  was 
true ;  namely,  that  Theodoric  had  never  suf- 
fered the  children  of  the  brave  Goths  to  be 
sent  to  schools,  to  be  awed  there  by  the  con- 
temptible pedants,  saying,  that  they,  who  had 
trembled,  when  children,  at  the  sight  of  a  rod, 
would  tremble,  when  men,  at  the  sight  of  a 
sword  or  a  spear.^ 

The  following  year,  527,  died,  on  the  first 
of  August,  the  emperor  Justin ;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew,  Justinian,  whom  he 


•  Vales,  in  Excerpt. 

a  Ennod.  Panegyr.  Theod.  p.  290. 
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had  taken  for  his  partner  in  the  empire  four 
months  before.  His  death  was  owing  to  a 
mortification  occasioned  by  a  wound,  which 
he  had  formerly  received  in  the  foot.' 

Of  the  present  pope  we  know  but  very 
little.  He  probably  performed  nothing  worthy 
of  notice.  In  his  time  a  deacon  of  the  Ro- 
man church  having  been  delivered  up,  by  the 
secular  judge,  to  his  creditor,  who  kept  him 
confined,  and  a  presbyter  of  the  same  church 
treated  with  great  severity  for  a  small  debt, 
Felix  presented,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  Roman  clergy,  a  memorial 
to  king  Athalaric,  complaining  of  the  usage 
their  brethren  had  met  with,  as  not  only  un- 
just in  itself,  but  derogatory  to  a  custom, 
which  had  long  obtained  in  their  church,  that 
the  ecclesiastics  should  be  summoned  before 
the  bishop,  and  the  cause  be  heard  and  deter- 
mined by  him,  to  prevent  their  being  diverted 
by  vexatious  suits  from  discharging,  as  they 
ought,  the  functions  of  their  office.  The  king 
received  their  memorial,  and  soon  after  issued 
an  edict,  commanding  all,  who  had,  or  should 
have  demands,  in  time  to  come,  on  any  eccle- 
siastic belonging  to  the  Roman  church,  to 
apply  first  to  the  bishop,  who  would  either 
hear  and  determine  the  cause  himself,  or  ap- 
point proper  persons  to  act  in  his  room.  If  he 
declined  or  delayed  doing  either,  the  plaintiff 
was  then  allowed  to  recur  to  the  lay-tribunals. 
But  if  he  first  had  recourse  to  them,  he  was 
to  lose  his  suit,  and  to  forfeit  besides  ten 
pounds  of  gold,  which  the  officers  of  the  ex- 
chequer, were  immediately  to  levy,  and  the 
bishop  was  to  distribute,  at  his  discretion,  to 
the  poor.2  This  privilege  the  king  granted  to 
the  Roman  clergy  only,  in  honor  of  the  apos- 
tolic see,  as  he  declared  in  his  edict ;  and  as 
it  was  confined  to  them,  no  distinction  was 
made,  in  virtue  of  the  present  decree,  be- 
tween the  ecclesiastics  belonging  to  other 
churches  and  the  laity.  The  present  edict 
related  only  to  civil  cases ;  for  in  criminal 
actions  the  clergy  did  not  yet  enjoy  any  kind 
of  privilege  or  exemption. 

Long  before  the  time  of  Athalaric  the  clergy 
were  forbidden,  by  their  own  laws,  the  laws 
or  canons  of  the  church,  to  recur  to  lay  judges 
in  the  controversies  that  arose  among  them- 
selves ;  and  forbidden,  in  criminal  causes,  on 
pain  of  being  degraded,  and,  in  pecuniary,  of 
loosing  what  they  had  gained  by  the  action.' 
But,  if  the  controversy  happened  to  be  be- 
tween a  clergyman  and  a  layman,  the  layman 
was  allowed  by  a  law  of  the  emperor  Valen- 
tinian,  to  choose  his  court,  and  oblige  the 
clergyman  to  plead  before  the  secular  judge.-* 
This  law  was  now  revoked,  with  respect  to 


'  Procop,  Hist.  Arcan.  c.  9.  Evagr.  1.  4.  c.  9.  Marcell. 
chron.  Chron.  Alex. 

»  Cassiodor.  1.  8.  c.  24. 

'  Concil.  Chalced.  c.  9.  Cone.  Carth.  3.  c.  9.  Cone. 
Venetic.  c.  9.  Cone.  Cabillon.c.  11.  Cone.  Matiscon.  c. 
5.  Cone.  Milev.  c.  19. 
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[Felix  HI. 


The  Arian  Goths  more  favorable  to  the  clergy  than  any  of  the  catholic  emperors.  The  clergy  exempt  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  secular  cour(^,  in  criminal  causes  purely  ecclesiastical,  but  in  no  others.  The  clergy  not 
exempt,  by  Divine  right,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate. 


the  Roman  church,  by  Athalaric's  obliging 
the  laymen,  in  all  suits  at  law  with  the  eccle- 
siastics, to  bring  their  action  first  before  the 
bishop.  He  did  not,  however,  oblige  them  to 
acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  the  bisliop  ;  and 
his  not  requiring  them  to  acquiesce  in  it,  was 
allowing  them  to  appeal  from  the  judgment 
of  the  bishop  to  that  of  a  secular  court.  At 
this  time  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths  in 
Gaul,  enacted  a  law  still  more  favorable  to  the 
clergy,  than  that  of  Athalaric.  For  by  his 
law  no  layman  was  to  sue  an  ecclesiastic  in 
a  secular  court,  nor  was  an  ecclesiastic  to  an- 
swer any  action  brought  against  him  there, 
without  the  permission  of  the  bishop.'  Thus 
did  the  Arian  Goths,  though  represented  by 
some  fanatical  writers  of  those  times,  as  ene- 
mies to  God  and  his  church,  prove  better 
friends  to  the  clergy,  than  any  of  the  catholic 
emperors  who  had  gone  before  them.  The 
privilege  granted  by  Athalaric  to  the  Roman 
clergy  only,  the  emperor  Justinian  extended 
to  all  ecclesiastics ;  but,  upon  condition,  that 
if  the  layman  declared  in  the  term  of  ten  days, 
that  he  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of 
the  bishop,  the  cause  should  be  re-examined 
by  the  ordinary  judge.  If  his  sentence  agreed 
with  that  of  the  bishop,  no  farther  appeal  was 
allowed.  If  it  did  not  agree,  room  was  left 
for  appealing  to  the  illustrious  powers,  that 
is,  to  the  prffifectus  praetorio  of  the  diocess,  or 
to  the  extraordinary  judges  of  the  emperor's 
own  appointing.^ 

As  for  criminal  causes,  the  clergy  were 
exempt,  by  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire, 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  courts,  in 
all  causes  purely  ecclesiastical,  that  is,  in  such 
as  related  to  crimes  that  were  committed 
against  the  faith,  against  the  canons,  discip- 
line, and  good  order  of  the  church ;  and 
were  punishable  with  ecclesiastical  censures. 
Crimes  of  that  nature  were  left,  by  the  con- 
stitutions of  several  emperors,  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  bishops,  and  the  synods  of  each 
diocess  or  province.^  But  in  no  other  criminal 
cause  did  the  clergy  yet  enjoy,  or  even  claim, 
any  kind  of  privilege  or  exemption.  They  were 
all,  as  members  of  the  civil  society,  the  pope 
himself  not  excepted,  indiscriminately  tried, 
and  condemned,  or  absolved,  by  the  civil 
magistrate. 

It  is  now  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  has  been  defined  by  the  council 
of  Trent,  that  the  clergy  are  exempt,  by  Di- 
vine right,  from  the  power  of  the  civil  magi- 
strate, or  the  jurisdiction  of  secular  princes;'' 
a  doctrine,  perhaps,  of  all  that  are  taught  or 
held  by  that  church,  the  most  indisputably 
repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of  the  scripture,  and 
tlie  fathers,  as  well  as  to  the  practice  of  all 
antiquity.     St.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Ro- 

>  Cone.  Agath  c.  32.  o  Novel.  83.  123. 

»  Cod.  Theod.  I.  6.  tit.  2.  de  Episc.  leg.  12.  Ibid.  leg. 
33.  Ibid.  I.  16.  tit.  12.  leg.  3.  Ihid.  tit.  11.  I.  1.  Valen- 
tin. Novel.  12.    Justin.  Novel.  83. 

•  Sec  Bullar.  de  Cler.  1.  1.  c.  38. 


mans,  recommends  it  as  an  indispensable  obli- 
gation incumbent  on  "  every  soul,"  to  "  be 
subject  unto  the  higher  powers ;"  and  declares, 
that  "  whosoever  resisteth  the  power,  resist- 
eth  the  ordinance  of  God ;"  and  that,  "  they 
who  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damna- 
tion;"' which  is  declaring  all,  without  dis- 
tinction or  exception,  bound,  on  pain  of  damna- 
tion, to  be  subject  to  the  superior  powers. 
The  apostle  speaks  here  of  the  "  minister  of 
God,"  who  "  beareth  the  sword ;"  and  conse- 
quently of  the  civil,  not  of  the  ecclesiastical 
powers,  as  he  has  been  ridiculously  under- 
stood by  some  of  the  popes,  pretending  that, 
by  the  above-mentioned  words,  he  inculcates 
obedience  and  subjection  to  the  bishop,  espe- 
cially to  the  first  bishop,  his  holiness  the 
pope.2  St.  Peter  seems  to  have  been  as  great 
a  stranger  as  St.  Paul  to  the  immunity  of  the 
clergy,  or  their  exemption  from  the  secular 
courts.  For  he  too  exhorts  all  Christians,  the 
clergy  not  excepted,  to  "  submit  themselves 
to  every  ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord's 
sake ;  whether  it  be  to  the  king  as  supreme  ; 
or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them  that  are  sent 
by  him. "3  The  words  of  the  two  apostles 
having  been  understood  and  explained  by  all 
the  fathers,  and  even  some  of  the  popes,  as 
extending  to  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  laity. 
"  The  words  of  St.  Paul,  '  let  every  soul,''  &c. 
were  spoken  to  all,"  says  Chrysostom,  "  to 
the  priests,  and  the  monks,  as  well  as  to  the 
laymen.  Whoever  you  be,  whether  an  apostle, 
an  evangelist,  or  a  prophet,  you  are  subject  to 
the  higher  powers."^  "  Power  over  all  men," 
says  pope  Gregory  the  Great,  has  been  grant- 
ed by  heaven  to  my  lords,  [the  emperors], 
and  1  am  subject  to  command  ;"5  and  St.  Ber- 
nard, writing  many  ages  after  to  the  archbishop 
of  Sens,  puts  him  thus  in  mind  of  the  obedi- 
ence and  subjection  which  the  clergy  owe,  as 
well  as  the  laity,  to  secular  princes  :  "  If  every 
soul  must  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers, 
yours  must  be  subject  with  the  rest.  Who 
has  excepted  you  T  Whoever  studies  to  ex- 
cept you,  studies  to  deceive  you."**  With 
these  the  other  fathers  all  agree ;''  and  it  is  quite 
surprising,  that,  in  opposition  to  a  doctrine  so 
universally  taught  by  them,  the  council  of 
Trent  should  have  defined  "  the  immunity  of 
the  church,  and  ecclesiastical  persons,  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Divine  ordination."  As  to 
the  practice  of  the  church,  no  one  can  be  so 
little  conversant  in  ecclesiastical  history,  or 
so  great  a  stranger  to  the  imperial  laws,  as 
not  to  know,  that  for  many  ages  no  kind 
of  immunity  or  exemption  was  enjoyed  by  the 
clergy  in  criminal  causes,  not  relating  to  mat- 
ters of  religion  ;  but  that  they  were  all  tried 

'  Paul.  ep.  ad  Bom.  c.  13.  »  See  p.  305. 

»  Pet.  ep.  1.  c.  2:  ver.  13. 

*  Chrys.  horn.  23.  in  epiat.  ad  Roman. 
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pertimese.  AmbroB.  in  Luc.  1.  4.  c.  r>.  August,  in  Joan, 
tract.  6.  &c. 
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Felix  dies.  Two  chosen  at  the  same  time,  Boniface  and  Dioscorus.  Dioscorua  dies.  Is  excommunicated  by 
his  rival,  after  his  death.  Decree  of  the  Roman  senate  against  simoniacal  contracts.  The  pope  confirms  the 
decrees  of  some  Gallican  bishops,  condemning  the  semi-Pelagian  doctrine.  [Year  of  Christ,  531.] — He  pro- 
poses to  alter  the  manner  of  election,  and  appoint  his  successor. 


in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  judges, 
as  the  laity.  As  none  of  them  ever  objected 
against  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  we  may  well  conclude  them 
to  have  been  all  alike  utterly  unacquainted 
with  the  "  Divine  ordination"  discovered  and 
defined  by  the  council  of  Trent 


to  a  humble  piety,  and  his  having  increased 
the  wealth  of  the  apostolic  see,  "  sedis  apos- 
tolicee  crescere  fecit  opes."  An  extraordinary 
merit  indeed !  Felix  died  on  the  18th  of 
September,  530,  having  presided  in  the  Ro- 
man church  four  years,  two  months  and  six 
days.     Of  the  three  letters  that  are  ascribed 


As  we  find  very  little  recorded  of  the  present  to  him,  one  only  is  allowed  by  the  critics  to 
pope,  Baronius  is  willing  to  apply  to  him  an  be  genuine,  that  which  he  wrote  to  Caesarius 
old  epitaph  on  one  of  his  name,  commending  of  Aries,  forbidding  any  to  be  raised  to  the 
him  for  his  generosity  to  the  poor,  his  com-  priesthood,  who  had  not  served  the  church  in 
passion  for  the  afflicted,  his  godly  pride  joined  ,  the  inferior  degrees. 


BONIFACE  11.  FIFTY-FOURTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Justinian,  Athalaric,  king  of  Italy."] 


[Year  of  Christ,  530.]  The  death  of  Fe- 
lix was  attended  with  the  usual  disturbances, 
in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  the  governor  of 
Rome,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  king,  could 
use  to  prevent  them ;  and  the  whole  city  was 
divided  into  two  opposite  parties.  By  the  one 
was  chosen  Boniface,  the  second  of  that  name, 
by  birth  a  Roman,  but  the  son  of  a  Goth, 
named  Sigisvultius ;  and  by  the  other  the 
deacon  Dioscorus,  formerly  employed  by  pope 
Hormisdas  in  the  embassy  he  sent  to  the  em- 
peror Justin.  Both  were  chosen,  and  both 
ordained,  on  the  same  day,  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember; Boniface  in  the  basilic  of  Julius,  and 
Dioscorus  in  that  of  Constantine.  As  both 
had  powerful  friends,  and  neither  would  yield, 
the  city  was  threatened  with  as  great  calami- 
ties as  it  had  ever  felt  on  such  an  occasion. 
But  Providence  intervened ;  and  while  the 
contending  parties  were  preparing  for  war, 
peace  was  unexpectedly  re-established  by  the 
death  of  Dioscorus.' 

Boniface,  being  now  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  papal  chair,  began  his  pontificate  with 
wreaking  his  vengence  on  the  memory  of 
his  deceased  competitor,  whom  he  solemnly 
excommunicated,  as  guilty  of  simony,  when 
he  could  unclear  himself  from  that  charge,  nor 
retort  it  on  him,  as  perhaps  he  otherwise 
might.  The  sentence  of  excommunication 
Boniface  caused  to  be  signed  by  several  dea- 
cons, presbyters,  and  bishops  ;  and  placed  it, 
thus  signed,  in  the  archives  of  the  Roman 
church,  that  the  name  of  Dioscorus  might  be 
cursed  and  execrable  to  all  posterity.  But, 
some  years  after,  pope  Agapetus,  thinking  his 
predecessor  had  therein  been  actuated  more 
by  passion  and  revenge,  than  zeal,  absolved 
Dioscorus,  and  caused  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication to  be  burnt  in  the  church.^ 

As  through  the  corruption  of  the  people,  and 
the  ambition  of  the  Roman  clergy,  the  papal 


«  Anast.  in  Bonif.  II. 


>  Idem  ibid. 


chair  was  now,  as  soon  as  vacant,  and  often 
before,  exposed,  in  a  manner,  to  public  sale, 
the  Roman  senate,  to  provide  some  remedy 
against  the  reigning  evil,  passed  a  decree,  de- 
claring null  and  execrable  all  promises,  bar- 
gains, and  contracts,  by  whomsoever,  or  for 
whomsoever,  made  with  a  view  to  engage 
suffrages  in  the  election  of  the  pope ;  and  ex- 
cluding for  ever  from  having  any  share  in  the 
election  such  as  should  be  found  to  have  been 
directly  or  indirectly  concerned,  either  for 
themselves,  or  for  others,  in  contracts  or  bar- 
gains of  that  nature,'  The  anathemas  of  the 
church  already  began,  it  seems,  to  be  looked 
upon  as  hrutafulmina,  both  by  the  people  and 
the  clergy. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  late  pontificate  Cae- 
sarius of  Aries  had  presided  at  a  council  in 
Gaul,  the  second  of  Orange,  in  which  was 
condemned  the  doctrine  of  the  semi-Pelagians, 
denying  the  necessity  of  preventing  grace 
with  respect  to  the  beginning  of  faith.  At 
the  breaking  up  of  the  council,  which  only 
consisted  of  thirteen  bishops  met  by  chance, 
on  occasion  of  the  consecration  of  a  church, 
Caesarius  wrote  to  Felix,  entreating  him  to 
confirm,  with  the  authority  of  the  apostolic 
see,  the  doctrine  which  he  and  his  colleagues 
had  defined.  But  Felix  being  dead  before  the 
letter  reached  Rome,  it  was  delivered  to  Bo- 
niface, who,  as  he  had  lived  long  in  great  in- 
timacy with  Caesarius,  immediately  answered 
it,  declaring  the  doctrine,  which  the  council 
had  defined,  to  be  entirely  agreeable  to  that 
of  the  church,  and  the  fathers.^ 

The  following  year  the  pope  held  a  coun- 
cil in  the  basilic  of  St.  Peter,  on  a  very  extra- 
ordinary occasion.  He  proposed  to  alter  the 
manner  of  election,  and,  in  defiance  of  the 
known  laws  of  the  church,  and  the  decrees 
of  his  predecessors,  to  appoint  himself  a 
successor.     But,  not  thinking  it  advisable  to 

»  Cassiod.  1.   9.  ep.  15.         a  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1691. 
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The  pope  owns  himself  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  burns  the  decree  he  had  made.  The  bishop  of  Larissa,  de- 
posed by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  recurs  to  the  pope.  Council  held  at  Rome  on  this  occasion.  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  popes  with  respect  to  lUyricum. 


attempt  such  an  innovation  without  the  con- 
currence of  a  council,  he  assembled  the  neigh- 
boring bishops  and  the  Roman  clergy,  ac- 
quainted them  with  his  resolution,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  required  them  to  pass  a  decree, 
empowering  him  to  name  whom  he  pleased 
to  succeed  him.  Such  a  proposal  surprised 
the  whole  assembly ;  and  they  all  opposed  it, 
especially  the  Roman  clergy,  to  whom  elec- 
tions had  begun  of  late  to  prove  a  most  gain- 
ful traffic.  But  they  opposed  it  in  vain.  The 
pope  was  determined ;  and  the  council,  find- 
ing they  could  by  no  possible  means  divert 
him  from  his  resolution,  yielded  at  last;  and 
not  only  passed  the  decree,  and  signed  it,  but, 
at  his  request,  or  rather  command,  bound 
themselves,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  acknow- 
ledge, upon  his  demise,  for  lawful  pope,  the 
person  whom  he  should  name.  When  they 
had  all  taken  this  oath,  the  pope  approached 
the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  and  there  named  for 
his  successor  to  the  throne  of  that  apostle, 
one  Vigilius,  a  deacon  of  the  Roman  church, 
whom  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to 
mention  hereafter.  Such  a  conduct  in  the 
pope,  so  plainly  repugnant  to  the  laws  both 
of  the  church  and  the  state,  is  generally 
thought  to  have  been  owing  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  deacon;  and  indeed  with  a  great  deal 
of  reason.  For  Vigilius  was  a  man  of  great 
craft,  and  an  unbounded  ambition;  and  we 
shall  soon  see  him  raised  to  the  throne  of  St. 
Peter,  by  means  still  more  uncanonical. 

But  the  above-mentioned  decree  never  took 
place.  The  pope,  soon  after  repenting,  or 
rather,  made  to  repent  what  he  had  done, 
convened  a  second  council,  at  which  assisted, 
besides  the  bishops,  and  the  Roman  clergy, 
the  whole  Roman  senate  in  a  body ;  and,  in 
the  presence  of  that  numerous  assembly,  the 
pope  first  owned  himself  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son, and  then  not  only  revoked,  the  bishops 
and  clergy  readily  concurring  with  him,  but 
burned  the  decree,  which  he  had  extorted 
from  them  a  very  few  months  before.'  Was 
this  new  manner  of  electing  the  high  pontiff 
suggested  by  the  Holy  Ghost!  The  pope 
owned  himself  guilty  of  high  treason  ;  and  so 
he  certainly  was,  the  king  being  excluded  by 
that  decree,  as  well  as  the  people  and  clergy, 
from  having  any  share  in  the  election  ;  where- 
as by  the  agreement,  made  in  the  late  reign, 
no  person  was  to  be  deemed  lawful  bishop, 
till  confirmed  by  him.  It  was  therefore,  in 
all  likelihood,  by  the  king's  order,  that  the 
pope  assembled  this  second  council,  that  he 
owned  his  guilt  in  so  solemn  and  public  a 
manner,  and  revoked  the  decree. 

The  same  year  the  pope  assembled  a  third 
council,  consisting  of  four  bishops,  and  forty 
presbyters,  of  the  Roman  church.  It  was 
convened  to  hear  and  examine  the  complaints 
of  Stephen,  bishop  of  Larissa,  and  metropoli- 
tan  of  Thessaly,  who,  pretending  to   have 

<  Anast.  in  Bonif.  II. 


been  unjustly  deposed  by  Epiphanius,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  had  despatched  to 
Rome  one  of  his  suffragans,  Theodosius  of 
Echinus,  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  apos- 
tolic see.  The  council  met,  for  the  first  time, 
on  the  7th  of  December,  when  Theodosius, 
appearing  before  them,  presented  to  Boniface 
a  memorial  or  request  from  Stephen,  setting 
forth,  that  he  had  been  canonically  chosen, 
ordained,  and  installed;  that,  nevertheless, 
Probianus,  of  Demetrias,  conspiring  against 
him,  he  knew  not  why,  with  some  other  bi- 
shops, who  had  all  signed  the  decree  of  his 
ordination,  had  persuaded  the  patriarch  that  his 
election  was  uncanonical ;  that  thereupon  the 
patriarch  had  suspended  him  from  the  func- 
tions of  his  office,  and  forbidden  the  bishops 
and  clergy  of  Thessaly  to  communicate  with 
him,  without  deigning  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
offer  in  his  defence;  that  he  had  appealed  to 
the  apostolic  see,  but  nevertheless  had  been 
carried  by  force  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
would  have  been  imprisoned,  had  he  not  been 
bailed  by  his  friends;  that  the  patriarch,  hav- 
ing assembled  in  council  the  bishops,  who 
happened  to  be  then  at  Constantinople,  had 
obliged  him  to  appear  before  them;  that  he, 
indeed,  had  protested  against  their  authority, 
maintaining  that,  agreeably  to  a  custom  which 
obtained  in  his  province,  he  ought  to  be  judged 
at  Rome,  and  that  it  was  a  crying  injustice  in 
them  to  usurp  the  authority  which  Christ  and 
his  church  had  given,  and  custom  had  con- 
firmed, to  the  see  of  St.  Peter;  but  that  such 
remonstrances  had  only  served  to  provoke  the 
patriarch  (and  no  wonder  they  did);  who, 
without  hearkening  to  them,  or  paying  the 
least  regard  to  his  protest,  had  not  only  judged 
and  condemned  him,  but  delivered  him  up  to 
the  defenders  of  the  church,  who  kept  him 
confined,  and,  as  it  were,  in  prison.  The 
metropolitan  of  Larissa  closes  his  request 
with  exhorting  the  pope  to  exert  his  authority 
in  defence  of  his  just  rights,  openly  invaded 
by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who,  if 
his  holiness  were  not  on  his  guard,  would 
soon  subject  all  Illyricum  to  his  see. 

On  the  9th  of  December  was  held  the  se- 
cond session  of  the  present  council,  when  the 
same  Theodosius  of  Echinus  presented  another 
memorial  in  favor  of  his  metropolitan,  signed 
by  himself,  and  three  other  suffragans,  re- 
monstrating, at  the  same  time,  "  that,  ab- 
stracting from  the  primacy  which  empowered 
the  apostolic  see  to  receive  appeals  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  the  venerable  prelates  of 
that  see  had  always  claimed  a  special  juris- 
diction over  the  provinces  of  Illyricum."  To 
prove  that,  he  produced  all  the  letters  which 
the  popes  had  written  to  their  vicars  the  bi- 
shops of  Thessalonica,  from  the  time  of  Da- 
masus,  the  first  who  usurped  that  jurisdiction, 
down  to  the  time  of  Leo.'  The  other  acts  of 
this  council  have  not  reached  our  times ;  but 

'  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  1691. 
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John  II.] 

Boniface  dies.  His  letter  to  Eulalius,  and  the  request  of  the  pretended  bisliop,  barefaced  forgeries.  Great 
contests  during  the  vacancy.  Simoniacal  practices.  John  chosen  at  last.  The  edict  made  by  the  senate  is 
confirmed  by  the  king,  and  set  up  before  the  porch  of  St.  Peter.  


from  a  letter  of  pope  Agapetus,  chosen  four 
years  after,  it  appears,  that  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  maintained  the  judgment 
which  he  had  given;  that  Stephen  was  not 
restored,  notwithstanding  his  appeal  to  the 
apostolic  see ;  but  that  one  Achilles  was  or- 
dained in  his  room.'  The  patriarch  was  not, 
it  seems,  so  fully  convinced  as  Stephen  and 
Theodosius  pretended  to  be,  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion exercised  by  the  popes  over  Illyricum 
was  given  them  by  Christ,  or  that  they  were 
empowered,  by  the  primacy  of  their  see,  to 
receive  appeals  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
And  truly  the  primacy  was  originally  under- 
stood to  import  no  more,  and  did  import  no 
more,  than  rank,  honor,  or  precedency.  But 
from  honor  to  power  the  passage  is  easy  ;  and 
the  popes  wanted  neither  the  means  nor  the 
inclination  of  improving  it  into  power.  The 
bishop^  of  Constantinople  had  been  long  striv- 
ing to  subject  the  provinces  of  Illyricum  to 
their  see  ;  and  indeed  not  without  success,  as 
we  may  observe  here  by  the  way,  since  the 
bishops  of  Thessaly,  in  the  case  before  us,  had 
recourse  not  to  Rome,  but  to  Constantinople, 
summoning  their  metropolitan  to  answer  there 
for  his  illegal  election,  and  thereby  acknow- 
ledging the  authority  of  that  see  both  over  him 
and  them.  Damasus  was  the  first  bishop  of 
Rome,  who  assumed  any  kind  of  jurisdiction 
or  power  over  Illyricum  :  but  the  power  which 
he  had  assumed,  and  his  successors  had  con- 
tinued to  exercise  ever  since  his  time,  having 
never  been  authorized  either  by  the  imperial 
laws,  or  the  laws  of  the  church,  the  bishop  of 


Constantinople  thought,  that,  as  those  pro- 
vinces were  subject  to  the  eastern  empire,  they 
ought,  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical polity,  which  conformed  to  the 
civil,  to  be  rather  subject  to  his  see,  than  to 
that  of  Rome.  This  occasioned  endless  dis- 
putes between  the  two  rival  sees,  till  Leo 
Isauricus  adjudged  Illyricum  to  that  of  Con- 
stantinople, and,  with  Illyricum,  all  the  pro- 
vinces that  belonged  to-,the  empire. 

The  following  year,  532,  died  Boniface,  on 
the  17th  of  October,  having  governed  the  Ro- 
man church  two  years  and  twenty-six  days. 
The  letter,  which  this  pope  is  said  to  have 
written  to  Eulalius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  is 
now  rejected  by  all,  even  by  Baronius,  as  a 
barefaced  forgery.  No  bishop  of  that  name 
ever  governed  the  church  of  Alexandria;  and, 
besides,  the  letter  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  the  reign  of  Justin,  who  died  on  the 
first  of  August,  527,  whereas  Boniface  was  not 
raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity  till  the  21st  of 
September,  530.  The  sticklers  for  the  papal 
supremacy  laid  once  great  stress  on  a  request 
of  the  same  pretended  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
wherein  he  excommunicates  all  his  prede- 
cessors, who  had  invaded,  and  all  his  suc- 
cessors who  should  invade,  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  apostolic  see.  But  that  piece 
too  they  are  now  obliged  to  condemn,  as  the 
work  of  an  impostor.  Such  forgeries  were  of 
great  use  in  the  ages  of  darkness  and  monkery  ; 
and  the  edifice,  which  was  then  built  upon 
them,  stands  to  this  day. 


JOHN  II.  FIFTY-FIFTH  BISHOP  OF  HOME. 

[Justinian,  Athalaric,  Theodatus,  kings  of  Italy. 1 


[Year  of  Christ,  532.]  The  death  of  Bo- 
niface was  attended  with  the  usual  commo- 
tions in  the  city ;  and  many  aspired  to  the 
vacant  dignity,  sparing  neither  pains  nor  money 
to  attain  it.  For,  in  spite  of  the  many  laws 
both  ecclesiastic  and  civil,  simony  still  reigned 
without  mask  or  disguise ;  votes  were  publicly 
bought  and  sold ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
decree  lately  issued  by  the  senate,  money  was 
offered  to  the  senators  themselves ;  nay,  the 
lands  of  the  church  were  mortgaged  by  some, 
and  the  sacred  utensils  pawned  by  others,  or 
publicly  sold  for  ready  money .^  The  contest 
lasted  from  the  17th  of  October  to  the  31st  of 
December,  when  John,  surnamed  Mercurius, 
was  preferred  in  the  end  to  all  his  competitors, 
merely  in  consideration  of  his  extraordinary 
merit,  as  we  are  to  suppose,  notwithstanding 
the  corruption  of  the  people,  and  the  sums 
that  were  offered  them  by  the  other  candidates. 


Agapet.  Ep.  4. 


>  Cassiod.  1.  9.  Ep.  15. 


He  was  a  native  of  Rome,  the  son  of  one  Pro- 
jectus,  and  presbyter  of  the  Roman  church.' 
So  very  scandalous  were  the  practices  which 
had  openly  prevailed  during  the  vacancy,  that 
the  defender  of  the  church,  the  more  effectually 
to  prevent  the  like  abuses  in  time  to  come, 
thought  himself  obliged  to  apply  to  the  king, 
to  an  Arian  king.  He  applied  accordingly, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  ("  flebili  allegatione")  ; 
and  Athalaric,  at  his  request,  issued  an  edict, 
confirming,  by  his  royal  authority,  the  decree 
which  the  senate  had  made,  on  the  like  occa- 
sion, two  years  before.^  This  edict  the  king 
addressed  to  the  pope,  requiring  him  to  notify 
it  to  "  all  the  patriarchs,"  that  is,  to  all  the 
bishops  of  the  chief  cities  of  Italy ;  for  so  they 
were  all  styled  by  the  Goths.  He  wrote  at 
the  same  time  to  Salvanlius,  then  governor  of 
the  city,  commanding  him  to  make  it  known, 
without  delay,  to  .the  Roman  senate  and  peo- 


Lib.  Pontif. 


3  See  p.  331. 
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Justinian  issues  a  severe  edict  against  all  who  dissented  from  the  church. 

ing  to  avarice,  not  to  zeal. 


His  persecuting  the  heretics,  ow- 


ple ;  to  cause  it  to  be  engraved  on  tables  of 
marble,  and  to  be  set  up,  thus  engraved,  be- 
fore the  porch  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  as  a 
public  monument;'  a  monument  that  greatly 
redounded  to  the  honor  of  the  Arian  prince, 
and  no  less  to  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  the 
catholic  people  and  clergy  of  Rome.  Baronius 
pretends  it  was  by  the  pope's  command  the 
offender  applied  to  the  king.  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  of  whom  he  had  that  intelligence ; 
for  neither  by  the  king  in  his  ordinance,  nor 
by  any  writer  before  the  annalist's  time,  is  the 
pope  said  to  have  been  any  ways  concerned  in 
procuring  the  above-mentioned  edict. 

While  the  Arian  king  was  striving,  by  the 
most  just  and  equitable  laws,  to  clear  the 
church  from  all  simony  in  the  west,  the  catho- 
lic emperor  was  employing  the  most  unjust 
and  unchristian  means  of  clearing  her  from  all 
heresies  in  the  east,  that  of  persecution,  and 
the  most  cruel  persecution  any  Christian  em- 
peror had  yet  set  on  foot,  or  countenanced. 
For  by  an  edict  which  he  issued  to  unite  all 
men  in  one  faith,  whether  Jews,  Gentiles,  or 
Christians,  such  as  did  not,  in  the  term  of 
three  months,  embrace  and  profess  the  catho- 
lic faith,  were  declared  infamous,  and,  as 
such,  excluded  from  all  employments,  both 
civil  and  military,  rendered  incapable  of  leav- 
ing any  thing  by  will,  and  their  estates  con- 
fiscated, whether  real  or  personal.  These 
were  convincing  arguments  of  the  truth  of  the 
catholic  faith  ;  but  many,  however,  withstood 
them;  and  against  such  as  did,  the  imperial 
edict  was  executed  with  the  utmost  rigor. 
Great  numbers  were  driven  from  their  habita- 
tions with  their  wives  and  children,  stripped 
and  naked.  Others  betook  themselves  to 
flight,  carrying  with  them  what  they  could 
conceal,  for  their  support  and  maintenance; 
but  they  were  plundered  of  the  little  thej'^  had, 
and  many  of  them  inhumanly  massacred,  by 
the  catholic  peasants,  or  the  soldiery,  who 
guarded  the  passes.  The  Montanists(*)  in 
Phrygia,  retiring  with  all  their  wealth  to  their 


«  Cassiod.  I.  9.  Ep.  15. 

(*)  The  Montanists,  so  called  from  Montanus  the 
founder  of  their  sect,  who  lived  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  second  century,  administered  baptism  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  Montanus,  who 
pretended  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  and  had  two  pro- 
phetesses to  attend  him,  Priscilla  and  Ma.\imilla  ;  and 
their  names  too  tliey  sometimes  added,  in  administering 
baptism,  to  the  names  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.(fl) 
This  baptism  they  believed  to  be  valid  even  after 
death ;  and  therefore  baptized  after  death  such  as  had 
not  received  baptism  in  their  lifetime.  (6)  They  con 
demned  second  marriages,  as  no  better  than  adultery, 
acknowledge  one  matrimony,  as  they  did  one  Goil, 
and  stigmatizing  the  catholics,  who  acknowledged 
more,  with  the  name  of  psychici,  or  carnal  men.(c) 
They  likewise  denied  it  to  be  lawful  for  a  Christian  to 
fly  in  time  of  persecution,  or  to  bear  arms  in  defence 
of  the  empire,  (d)  The  ancient  fathers  were  all,  or 
almost  all,  so  far  Montanists,  as  to  think  second  mar 
riages,  in  some  degree,  criminal.  For  they  not  only 
excluded  Digamists  from  holy  orders,  but  obliged  them 
to  perform  one  or  two  years  penance,  and  to  abstain, 

(a)  Basil.  Ep.  Can.  1.  c.  1.  Theophylact.  in  Luc.  xxiv. 

(b)  Philostr.  de  Haeres.  c.  2. 

(c)  Tertul.  de  Monogam.  c.  1. 

(d)  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  c.  11. 


churches,  set  them  on  fire,  and  consumed  in 
the  flames  themselves,  their  wealth,  and  their 
churches.  The  Jews,  who  were  very  nume- 
rous in  Samaria,  openly  revolted  ;  and,  rang- 
ing themselves  under  the  banner  of  one 
Julian,  a  noted  robber,  whom  they  chose  for 
their  king,  and  their  leader,  engaged  the  im- 
perial troops  in  the  field ;  but,  after  a  most 
obstinate  and  bloody  dispute,  were  utterly  de- 
feated, with  the  loss,  if  Procopius  is  to  be 
credited,  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.'  All 
who  outlived  so  dreadful  a  slaughter,  readily 
embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  were 
baptized  soon  after  the  battle.  And  the 
Christian  religion,  says  the  historian,^  they 
profess  to  this  day,  when  governors  are  sent 
them  from  Constantinople,  whose  faith  and 
integrity  are  proof  against  bribes  :  but  when 
they  are  governed,  as  they  often  are,  by  men 
of  a  different  character,  they  purchase,  with 
money,  the  liberty  of  blaspheming  Christ,  and 
openly  profess  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 
Such  are,  and  such  ever  will  be,  conversions 
that  are  owing,  not  to  conviction,  but  to  penal 
laws  or  persecution. 

Justinian  formerly  declared,  as  we  have 
seen,  against  persecution,"  opposing,  with  a 
truly  Christian  spirit  and  zeal,  one  of  the 
popes,  by  whom  it  was  countenanced.  On 
that  occasion  he  strongly  recommended  per- 
suasion and  lenity,  as  the  only  effectual 
means  of  gaining  men;  and  loudly  condemned 
all  force  and  violence,  as  calculated  not   to 


in  the  mean  time,  from  the  Eucharist,  (a)  As  all  "  can- 
not contain,"  and  God  and  nature  have  provided  no 
other  remedy  against  incontinence  but  marriage, 
it  thence  follows,  in  common  sense,  that  marriage 
may,  and  even  ought  to  be  repeated,  as  often  as  neces- 
sity requires.  The  aversion,  which  the  fathers  had  to 
second  marriages,  was  in  great  measure  owing  to  the 
high  opinion  they  entertained  of  celibacy,  which  they 
thought  the  most  refined  state  of  Christian  perfection  ; 
and  to  that  notion  was  likewise  owing  their  dis- 
countenancing a  married  state,  and  decrying  matri- 
mony in  general.  "  Though  I  will  not  positively  pro- 
nounce," says  Origen;(6)  "yet  I  suppose  there  are 
some  actions  of  man,  which,  iiowever  free  from  sin, 
are  not  worthy  to  be  honored  with  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  For  instance,  lawful  marriage  is  not 
sinful  ;  yet,  when  conjugal  acts  are  performed,  the 
Holy  Ghost  will  not  be  present,  though  he  be  a  prophet 
who  performs  them."  St.  Hierom,  the  great  patron 
of  celibacy,  goes  farther  ;  for  he  condemns,  in  some 
places,  marriage,  as  absolutely  sinful.  "  If  it  be  good," 
says  he,  "for  a  man  not  to  touch  a  woman,  then  it  is 
evil  to  touch  her.  For  nothing  is  contrary  to  good, 
but  evil.  While  I  perform  the  duty  of  a  husband^  I  do 
not  the  duty  of  a  Christian.  For  he  commands  we 
should  always  pray  :  If  so,  we  must  never  serve  the 
ends  of  matrimony  ;  for,  as  often  as  we  do,  we  cannot 
pray.  I  suppose  that  the  end  of  matrimony  is  eternal 
death.  The  earth  indeed  is  filled  by  marriage,  but 
heaven  by  virginity.  As  the  apostle  permits  not 
those,  who  are  already  married,  to  put  away  their 
wives,  so  he  forbids  virgins  to  marry  [which  is  abso- 
lutely false.]  Marriage  is  permitted  only  as  a  remedy 
against  lust ;  it  being  more  tolerable  to  be  prostituted 
to  one  man,  than  to  many."  Thus  Hierom.  (c)  By 
what  heretic  was  ever  marriage  more  disparaged  f  It 
was  upon  such  prejudices,  such  errors,  and  misinter- 
pretations of  scripture,  that  marriage  was  thought  un- 
becoming those,  who  administered  holy  things,  and 
celibacy  was  enjoined. 

(a)  Concil.  Neoctes.  Can.  7.  Concil.  Laod.  Can.. 'I. 
Basil.  Can.  4. 

(6)  Orig.  Hom.  6.  in.  Num.      (c)  Ilier  in  Jovin.  1.  I. 

•  Procop.  Hist.  Arcan.  c.  11. 

a  Auct.  Chron.  Ales.  '  See  p.  320. 
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The  dispute  about  the  expression,  "  one  of  the  Trinity,"  &c.  revived  ;  which  is  maintained  by  the  emperor,  and 
condemned  by  some  monks.  Both  apply  to  the  pope.  The  emperor  accompanies  his  letter  to  the  pope  with 
a  present  for  St.  Peter.  


gain  the  souls,  but  to  destroy  both  the  souls 
and  the  bodies.'  And  truly  he  was  a  man  of 
too  good  sense  not  to  be  convinced  of  so  plain 
a  truth  ;  and  his  acting  now  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  it,  could  only  be  owing  to  the  motive 
to  which  it  is  ascribed  by  a  contemporary 
historian,  employed  by  him  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  well  acquainted  with  his  temper 
and  views.2  He  was  engaged  in  many  great 
works,  had  formed  vast  designs,  but  wanted 
money  ;  while  the  Jews,  and  those  whom  he 
styled  heretics,  especially  the  Arians,  were 
possessed  of  immense  wealth.  And  it  was, 
according  to  that  writer,  to  his  want  of  money, 
and  their  wealth,  that  his  zeal  was  owing  for 
"  uniting  all  men  in  one  faith,"^  It  is  certain, 
at  least,  that  his  coffers,  which  had  been 
drained  by  the  Persian  war,  were  filled  anew 
by  this  edict ;  and  he  was  enabled  to  carry  on 
his  woYks,  and  at  the  same  time  to  engage  in 
an  expensive  war  with  the  Vandals,  whom  he 
drove  in  the  end  quite  out  of  Africa.  It  is 
observable,  that,  men  being  narrowly  watched 
on  occasion  of  this  edict,  and  informers  en- 
couraged to  accuse  such  as  did  not  conform  to 
the  belief  and  worship  of  the  catholic  church, 
many  persons  of  the  first  rank,  many  who 
were  in  great  favor  at  court,  and  even  some 
of  the  chief  officers  of  the  empire,  were  found 
to  be  still  addicted  to  the  superstition  of  the 
gentiles,  and  to  worship  Jupiter  in  private, 
while  they  conformed  in  public  to  the  Christian 
rites.''  They  were  perhaps  estranged,  and 
no  wonder  they  were,  from  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, by  the  eternal  quarrels,  and  mortal 
feuds,  that  reigned  among  the  Christians,  and 
were  utterly  unknown  to  the  gentiles.  Per- 
haps they  put  off"  their  conversion  till  the 
Christians  had  agreed  among  themselves  what 
they  were,  and  they  were  not,  to  believe ; 
which  indeed  was  taking  a  long  term,  or 
rather  putting  it  off"  sine  die.  I  might  add, 
that  the  Christian  worship  was  now  become 
no  less  idolatrous  than  that  of  the  gentiles, 
who  therefore  chose  to  retain  their  own,  there 
being  no  material  difference  between  the  one 
and  the  other,  between  their  worshipping  the 
ancient  heroes,  or  the  "modern  saints  :  and  as 
to  the  articles  of  belief,  they  were  now,  by 
the  cavils  and  subtilties  of  the  contending 
parties,  rendered  quite  unintelligible  to  the 
Christians  themselves. 

The  following  year  533,  was  revived  with 
great  warmth  in  the  east,  the  dispute  about 
the  expression,  "  one  of  the  Trinity  suffered 
in  the  flesh."  That  expression  having  been 
condemned  by  pope  Hormisdas,  as  we  have 
seen  above,*  the  monks,  known  at  Constanti- 
nople by  the  name  of  acoemetae,  (*)  acquies- 


'  See  p.  320.        »  Procop.  ubi  supra.         =  Idem  ibid. 

•  Procop.  ubi  supra.  Chron.  Alex.  'Seep.  321. 

(*)  They  were  called  acoemeta',  that  is,  watchers, 
from  their  being  constantly  em|)loyed,  both  nifjht  and 
day,  in  divine  service.  For  they  divided  themselves 
into  three  classes  ;  and,  succeeding  each  other  at  a 
stated  hour,  they  thus  continued  a  perpetual  course 
of  divine  service  without  intermission,  by  olgUt  or  by 


cing  in  his  judgment  argued  thus ;  if  one  of  the 
Trinity  did  not  suff"er  on  the  cross,  one  of  the 
Trinity  was  not  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who 
therefore  ought   no  longer  to  be   styled  the 
mother   of    God.     On   the   other    hand,   the 
Origenist  reasoned  thus ;  if  one  of  the  Trinity 
did  not  suffer,  Christ,  who  suffered,  was  not 
one  of  the  Trinity  ;   which  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  present  Origenists.     Against  both  the 
emperor,  who  took  great  delight  in  such  dis- 
putes, and  was  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  as  any  man  of  his  age, 
maintained  the  Virgin   Mary  to  be  properly 
and  truly  the  mother  of  God,  and  Christ  to  be, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  "  one  of  the  Trinity  ;" 
nay,   and   declared   all   to   be   heretics   who 
denied  the  one  or   the   other.     The   monks, 
alarmed,   and   not  without  reason,   at   their 
being  stigmatized  with  the  name  of  heretics 
by  the  emperor,  after  the  edict,  which  he  had 
lately  issued  against  heretics  of  all  denomina- 
tions, despatched,  without  delay,  two  of  their 
body  to  Rome,  to  engage  the  new  pope  in  the 
defence  of  a  doctrine,  which  was  evidently 
grounded    upon,    and    undeniably    deducible 
from,  that  which  one  of  his  holy  predecessors 
had  defined.     This  their  deputies  were  to  re- 
present; and,  putting  the  pope  in  mind  of  the 
saying  of  the  apostle,  "  If  I  build  again  the 
things  which  I  destroy,  I  make  myself  a  trans- 
gressor,"' urge  the  disgrace  which  the   Ro- 
man church  would  bring  on  herself,  by  approv- 
ing at  one  time  what  she  condemned  at  another. 
The   emperor   no   sooner   heard,   that   the 
monks  were  applying,  than  he  too  resolved  to 
apply  to  the  pope.     Having  therefore  drawn 
up  a  long  creed,  or  confession  of  faith,  con- 
taining the  disputed   article  among  the  rest, 
"  one  of  the  Trinity  suffered  in  the  flesh,"  he 
despatched  two  bishops  with  it  to  Rome,  Hy- 
patius  of  Ephesus,  and  Demetrius  of  Philippi. 
At  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  very  obliging 
letter  to  the  pope,  congratulating  him  on  his 
election,  assuring  him,  that  the  faith  contain- 
ed in  the  confession  he  sent  him,  was  the 
faith  of  the  whole  eastern  church,  and  entreat- 
ing him  to  declare,  in  his  answer,  that  he  re- 
ceived to  his  communion  all  who  professed  that 
faith,  and  none  who  did  not.     To  add  weight 
to  his  letter,  he  accompanied  it  with  a  present 
for  St.  Peter,  consisting  of  several  chalices, 
and   other    vessels   of    gold,   enriched   with 
precious  stones.     The  deputies  of  the  monks, 
and  the  two   bishops  sent   by  the  emperor, 
arrived  at  Rome  about  the  same  time ;  and 
the  pope  heard  both  ;  but,  being  quite  at  a 
loss  what  to  determine,  wisely  declined,  for 

day.  They  were  also  called  Studitae,  and  their  chief 
monastery  at  Constantinople  .Studium,  from  Studius, 
a  Roman  of  great  wealth  and  distinction,  who  re- 
nouncing the  world,  embraced  their  manner  of  life, 
and  built  that  monastery.  Most  of  them  held  the 
doctrine  of  Nestoriua,  and  would  not  allow  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  be  called  truly  and  properly  the  mother  of 
God.  (a) 

(a)  Niceph.  1.  15.  c.  23. 

>  AdGalat.  c.2:  v.  18. 
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The  pope  consults  the  Roman  clergy,  and  other  men  of  learning.  He  declares  the  expression  orthodox  which 
his  predecessor  had  declared  heretical; — [Year  of  Christ,  534.]  Justinian  paid  great  regard  to  the  pope, 
when  he  agreed  in  opinion  with  him.     The  pope  is  consulted  by  the  Galilean  bishops.     He  dies. 


the  present,  returning  an  answer  to  either. 
He  was  sensible,  that  he  could  not  condemn 
the  doctrine  of  the  monks,  without  admitting 
the  expression,  which  his  predecessor  had 
rejected  as  repugnant  to  the  catholic  faith. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  unwilling  to 
disoblige  Justinian,  and  well  apprised  of  the 
consequences  which  he  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend from  his  condemning  a  doctrine  that  was 
held  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  east,  and  the 
emperor  himself,  as  an  article  of  faith.  Being 
thus  perplexed  and  undetermined,  he  consult- 
ed, in  the  first  place,  the  Roman  clergy, 
assembled  by  him  for  that  purpose ;  but  them 
he  found  divided  in  their  opinions,  some  ad- 
vising him  to  reject,  and  others  thinking  he 
ought  to  receive  the  confession  of  Justinian. 
The  former  alleged,  that  it  contained  the  very 
expression  which  his  predecessor  Hormisdas 
had  condemned  in  the  Scythian  monks  ;  and 
the  latter,  that  such  an  expression,  when  used 
by  Justinian,  who  anathematized  in  his  con- 
fession Eutyches,  Nestorius,  and  all  other 
heretics,  [which,  by  the  way,  the  Scythian 
monks  did  too,  and  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner,] could  import  no  kind  of  heresy,  though 
it  might,  when  used  by  these  monks.  The 
pope,  finding  his  own  clergy  could  not  agree 
among  themselves,  resolved  to  consult  those 
of  other  churches.  Had  he  known,  that  all 
private  opinions  would  be  over-ruled,  in  the 
end,  by  the  unerring  direction  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  would  not  have  given  himself  so 
much  trouble  about  them.  At  this  time 
flourished  Ferrandus,  deacon  of  the  church  of 
Carthage,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
age,  and  famous  to  this  day,  for  his  collection 
of  canons.  He  was  therefore  consulted  among 
the  first  by  Anatolius,  deacon  of  the  Roman 
church,  no  doubt  at  the  desire  of  the  pope ; 
and  the  answer,  which  he  returned,  was  en- 
tirely agreeable  to  that  which  St.  Fulgentius, 
whose  disciple  he  was,  and  the  other  African 
bishops,  had  formerly  returned  to  the  Scythian 
monks,  when  consulted  by  them.  For  he  not 
only  approved  the  controverted  expression, 
"one  of  the  Trinity  suffered  in  the  flesh  ;"  but 
strove  to  prove,  with  all  the  metaphysical 
subtillies  and  distinctions  that  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a  modern  schoolman,  that  the  Di- 
vinity itself  might  be  said  to  have  suffered 
in  the  flesh."  With  Ferrandus  agreed,  as  to 
the  expression,  "one  of  the  Trinity,"  &c.  all 
the  learned  men  of  the  age ;  all  declared  it 
entirely  orthodox,  nay,  and  taxed  with  heresy 
such  as  denied  it.  The  pope,  therefore,  moved 
by  their  agreement,  assembled  anew  the  Ro- 
man clergy,  with  the  neighboring  bishops ; 
and,  having  received  in  their  presence,  and 
with  their  approbation,  the  confession  of 
Justinian,  approved  the  controverted  expres- 
sion, as  quite  agreeable  to  the  apostolic  doc- 
trine, and  pronounced  those  separated  from 
his  communion,  who  should  thenceforth  pre- 
sume to  dispute  it.     With  this  judgment  he 

<  Ferrand.  ep.  ad  Anat. 


acquainted  the  emperor,  by  a  letter  dated  the 
25th  of  March,  and  the  Roman  senate  by 
another,  which  he  wrote  about  the  same  time, 
warning  them  not  to  communicate  with  the 
monks  acosmetae.'  Thus  was  the  same  pro- 
position condemned  by  one  pope,  as  "  repug- 
nant, without  all  doubt,  to  the  catholic  faith," 
as  "  containing  the  poisonous  seeds  of  diaboli- 
cal tares ;"-  and  approved  by  another  as 
"  quite  agreeable  to  the  apostolic  doctrine." 
The  advocates  for  infallibility  have  spared  no 
pains,  as  we  may  well  imagine,  to  reconcile 
such  contradictory  definitions.  In  order  to 
that,  they  pretend  the  above-mentioned  ex- 
pression not  to  have  been  condemned  by  Hor- 
misdas as  heretical,  but  only  as  an  expression 
that  was  new,  that  might  imply  some  heresy, 
that  had  never  been  used  by  the  fathers  or 
councils;  and  nothing  else,  that  I  know  of, 
has  yet  been  oflFered  by  any  of  them  on  this 
subject.  But  whether  the  words  of  Hormis- 
das, which  I  have  quoted  above,  import  no 
more,  I  leave  every  reader  to  judge. 

Baronius  in  commenting  the  letter  which 
Justinian  wrote  on  this  occasion  to  the  pope, 
makes  long  descants  on  the  extraordinary  de- 
ference which  he  paid  to  his  holiness.  But 
that  little  or  no  account  ought  to  be  made  of 
that  extraordinary  deference,  will  soon  appear. 
Justinian  indeed  paid  great  deference  to  the 
pope,  as  well  as  to  all  other  bishops,  when 
they  agreed  with  him ;  but  none  at  all,  when 
they  did  not;  thinking  himself  at  least  as 
well  qualified  as  the  best  of  them,  and  so  he 
certainly  was,  to  decide  controversies  con- 
cerning the  faith ;  and  we  shall  soon  see  him 
entering  the  lists  with  his  holiness  himself. 

The  same  year,  534,  the  pope  received  let- 
ters from  Caesarius  of  Aries,  and  some  other 
bishops  of  Gaul,  consulting  him  about  the 
punishment  they  should  inflict  on  Contume- 
liosus  of  Riez,  accused  before  them,  and 
guilty,  by  his  own  confession,  of  some  sin  of 
uncleanness.  On  this  occasion  the  pope 
wrote  three  letters,  one  to  Caesarius  in  parti- 
cular, another  to  the  other  bishops,  and  a  third 
to  the  clergy  of  Riez,  authorizing  them  (for 
he  interposed  his  authority,  though  they  had 
only  asked  his  advice)  to  suspend  the  guilty 
bishop  from  all  episcopal  and  sacerdotal  func- 
tions, to  shut  him  up  in  a  monastery  for  life, 
and  to  appoint  a  visitor  to  officiate  in  his  room, 
till  another  bishop  was  chosen.^  These  let- 
ters are  dated  the  7th  of  April,  of  the  present 
year;  and  of  this  pope  nothing  else  occurs  in 
history  that  is  worthy  of  notice,  till  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  27th  of 
May  of  the  following  year,  535,  after  he  had 
sat  two  years,  four  months,  and  twenty-six 
days.-*  The  letter,  long  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  him  to  one  Valerius,  is  now 
allowed  by  all  to  be  the  work  of  the  impostor 
Isidorus  Mercator. 

'  Libprat.  c.  24.  &  1.  8.  c.  de  summ.  Trin. 
"^  Snsgesl.  Dios.  inter  Ep.  Hormisd.  See  p.  322. 
=>  Apud  Bar,  ad  ann,  534.  p.  222. 
*  Vide  Pagi  ad  hunc  Ann.  n.  3. 
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Agapetus  chosen.  He  excommunicates  the  monks  denying  the  expression  "one  of  the  Trinity,"  &;c.  The  em- 
peror advises  the  pope  to  receive  the  Arian  clergy  in  the  rank  they  held  before.  The  pope  refuses  to  ad- 
roit them.    It  was  not  repugnant  to  the  canons. 


AGAPETUS,  FIFTY-SIXTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Justinian,  Theodatus,  king  of  Italy. 1 

[Year  of  Christ,  535.]  The  election  of  enjoyed  by  the  bishop  of  Thessalonica.  His 
the  new  pope  was  made  without  the  least  dis-  complaisance  to  the  pope  may  be  well  ascribed 
pute  or  disturbance ;  which  was,  no  doubt,  \  to  the  desire  he  had  of  obtaining  that  favor, 
owing  to  the  edict  Athalaric  had  caused  to  be  But  the  pope  would  not  grant  it;  nor  would 
set  up  before  the  porch  of  the  church  of  St.  he  allow  the  converted  Arians  to  keep  their 
Peter.  In  the  room  of  the  deceased  pope  was  ,  former  rank,  or  to  be  admitted  in  any  other, 
chosen,  and  ordained  on  the  3d  of  June,  among  the  catholic  clergy,  both  being  forbid- 
Agapetus,  a  native  of  Hume,  archdeacon  of  j  den,  said  he,  with  respect  to  them,  as  well  as 
the  Roman  church,  and  the  son  of  Gordianus,  to  all  other  heretics,  by  the  canons  of  the  church, 
presbyter  of  the  same  church.'  land  the  rules  of  the  fathers.     Both  indeed 

Justinian  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  '  were  repugnant  to  the  practice  of  the  Roman 
election  of  Agapetus,  than  he  wrote  to  him,  j  church;  but  neither  was  forbidden  by  the 
by  the  presbyter  Heraclius,  a  most  obliging  ;  canons.  "  It  is  the  custom  of  our  church," 
and  respectful  letter,  congratulating  him  on  says  pope  Innocent,  "  to  grant  only  lay  com- 
his  promotion,  and,  at  the  same  time  begging  |  munion  to  those  who  return  from  heretics,  and 
him  to  confirm  the  confession  of  faith,  which  |  not  to  admit  any  of  them  even  to  the  lowest 
his  predecessor  had  approved,  and  to  exclude  order  of  the  clergy.'"  But  as  to  the  canons 
from  his  communion,  as  avowed  heretics,  the  of  the  church  and  the  rules  of  the  fathers, 
monks,  who  refused  to  admit  the  proposition,  i  those  of  the  great  council  of  Nice  allowed  the 
"one  of  the  Trinity  suffered  in  the  flesh."  j  Novatians  to  retain,  in  the  church,  the  same 
The  pope  readily  complied  with  his  request,  '  rank,  whether  sacerdotal  or  episcopal,  which 
declared  that  expression  entirely  orthodox,  and  '  they  held  among  those  of  their  sect.^  In  the 
excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  apostolic  |  year  397,  the  same  indulgence  was  granted 
see,  and  the  catholic  church,  the  unhappy  |  by  the  African  fathers  to  the  Donatists,  that 
monks,  and  all  who,  with  them,  should  pre-  |  they  might  thereby  be  encouraged  to  return  to 
sume  to  dispute  it.  However,  he  took  care  j  the  unity  of  the  church  ;3  nay,  long  before 
to  let  the  emperor  know,  that  he  approved  his  that  time,  in  the  year  313,  it  had  been  deter- 
confession,  as  being  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  |  mined,  in  a  council  held  at  Rome  under  pope 
of  the  fathers,  though  he  could  not  help  think-  Melchiades,  that  the  Donatists  should,  upon 
ing  it  unbecoming  in  a  layman  to  dictate  in  i  their  return  to  the  church,  enjoy  the  same  dig- 
matters  of  faith.^"  This  reproach  Justinian  nities  and  honors  which  they  enjoyed  before.* 
dissembled,  and  wrote  soon  after  another  let-  I  The  third  oecumenical  council,  that  of  Ephe- 
ter  to  the  pope,  suggesting  to  his  holiness  (for  I  sus,  made  a  decree  with  respect  to  the  Massa- 
neither  the  wars,  in  which  he  was  constantly  i  lian  heretics,  that  if  any  of  their  clergy  would 
engaged,  nor  the  affairs  of  state,  could  divert  ,  return  to  the  church,  and  anathematize,  in 
him  from  intermeddling  in  ecclesiastical  mat-  writing,  their  former  errors,  they  should  cen- 
ters), thaf  it  would   greatly  facilitate,  in  his    tinue  in  the  same  station  which  they  were  in 

before.*  Agreeably  to  the  decrees  of  these 
councils,  the  first  of  Orleans,  held  in  511,  al- 
lowed the  converted  Arians  to  be  admitted 
among  the  clergy,  in  whatever  rank  it  should 
please  the  bishop  to  place  them.^  The  bi- 
shops, who  composed  that  assembly,  seem  to 
have  been  better  acquainted  than  the  pope 
with  the  canons  of  the  church,  and  the  rules 
of  the  fathers.  The  pope,  perhaps,  alluded  to 
one  of  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Eliberis  in 
Spain,  forbidding  heretics,  from  whatever 
heresy  they  came,  to  be  ordained,  and  com- 
manding those  to  be  degraded,  who  had  al- 
ready been  ordained.''  But  that  regulation 
was  understood  to  have  been  revoked  by  the 
subsequent  councils,  especially  by  the  oecu- 
menical councils  of  Nice  and  P^phesus.  For 
the  council  of  Eliberis  was  held,  according  to 

»  Innoc.  ep.  22.  «  Con.  Nic.  can.  8. 

3  Cod.  Can.  Afr.  can.  48.  et  58. 

♦  August,  ep.  50.  ad  Bonifac. 

'Cone.  Eph.  act.  7.  dorret.  cont.  Massalian. 

^  Cone.  Aurel.  1.  c.  12.      ■"  Cone.  Elib.  can.  51. 

2D 


opinion  the  conversion  of  the  Arian  clergy, 
were  they  suffered  to  keep  the  same  rank  in 
the  church,  which  they  held  among  those  of 
their  sect.  In  the  same  letter  he  allows  the 
cause  of  Stephen  of  Larissa,  condemned  and 
deposed  by  the  patriarch  Epiphanius,*  to  be 
judged  anew  by  the  pope  ;  but  on  condition, 
that  he  sent  legates  into  the  east,  to  judge  it 
there.  Lastly,  he  begs  it  as  a  favor,  that  his 
holiness  would  be  pleased  to  appoint  the  bi- 
shop of  Justiniana  Prima(*)  his  vicar  for  II- 
lyricum ;    which  dignity  had  been   hitherto 

<  Liberal.  Brev.  c.  21.  Lib.  Pontif. 

»  Inter  ep.  Agap.  t.  1.  ep.  Rom.  Pont.  &  Agap.  ep.  6. 

»  See  p.  332. 

(*)  That  city  was  anciently  called  PrJBvalis,  and 
afterwards  Acrida;  but  as  it  stood  near  the  village 
where  Justinian  was  born,  he  honored  it  with  his  own 
name.  It  became  afterwards  a  patriarchal  see  ;  and 
the  five  provinces  of  the  Dacian  diocess,  with  the  two 
Pannonia's,  in  the  diocess  of  West  Iliyricum,  were 
subjected  tn  it.  (a)  It  was  called  "  .lustiniana,"  with  the 
addition  of  "Prima,"  to  distinguish  it  from  four  other 
cities  bearinff  the  same  name. 

(a)  Just.  Novel.  131.  c.  3. 
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The  pope  sends  legates  into  the  east,  to  re-examine  the  cause  of  the  bishop  of  Larissa.  The  issue  of  that  af- 
fair uncertain.  The  African  bishops  consult  the  pope.  His  answer  to  them.  Justinian  attempts  the  re- 
duction of  Italy.     The  state  of  affairs  in  Italy,  at  this  time. 

the  most  probable  opinion,  about  the  year  305,   letter  was  addressed  to  John;  but  he  being 
that  is,  twenty  years  before  that  of  Nice.  dead,  it  was  delivered  to  Agapetus,  his  sue- 


As  to  the  affair  of  the  bishop  of  Larissa, 
Agapetas  promises  to  send  legates  to  try  his 
cause ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  at  the  request 
of  the  emperor,  admits  Achilles  to  his  com- 
munion, who  had  been  ordained  in  the  room 
of  the  deposed  bishop;  but  will  not  allow  him 
to  exercise  any  episcopal  functions,  till  he  is 
farther  informed  by  his  legates.  He  com- 
plains of  the  patriarch  for  having  ordained  the 
new  bishop  without  the  privity  of  the  aposto- 
lic see,  though  he  had  done  it  by  the  empe- 
ror's order,  it  being  incumbent  upon  him,  says 
the  pope,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  put  the  em- 
peror in  mind  of  the  regard  which  was  due  to 
that  see." 

With  this  letter  the  pope  despatched  to 
Constantinople  a  presbyter  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  soon  after  five  bishops,  with  the 
character  of  his  legates,  to  re-examine  the 
cause  of  the  metropolitan  of  Larissa.^  But, 
as  to  the  issue  of  that  affair,  authors  have  left 
us  quite  in  the  dark. 

About  the  same  time  the  pope  received  a 
letter  from  the  bishops  of  Africa,  who,  being 
delivered,  at  last,  from  the  yoke  of  the  Van- 
dals, by  the  valor  and  conduct  of  the  famous 
Belisarius,  had  met  at  Carthage,  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  with  a 
design  to  re-establish  the  ancient  discipline, 
which  had  been  utterly  neglected  during  the 
long  and  crael  persecution  they  had  suffered 
under  the  Arian  kings  of  that  nation.  (*)    The 


'  Asrap.  ep.  4.  ^  Concil.  t.  5.  p.  11. 

(♦)  The  Vandals  or  Wandals,  originally  a  Gothic 
nation,  (a)  and  so  called  from  tiie  Gothic  word  Wan- 
delen,  which  signifies  to  wander, (6)  abandoned  Spain, 
which  they  had  entered,  with  the  Suevians  and  Alans, 
in  the  year  409,  and,  crossing  the  straits  of  Gibraltar, 
as  they  are  now  called,  landed  in  Africa  in  the  month 
of  May,  429,  and  in  one  year  made  themselves  masters 
of  all  the  cities  of  Africa,  except  Carthage,  and  Cirtha, 
and  Hippo,  (c)  In  the  year  439,  they  took  Carthage  by 
surprise,  and  soon  after  reduced  all  Africa,  which  they 
kept  till  the  time  of  Justinian,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
used  by  the  emperors  of  the  east  as  well  as  the  west, 
to  rescue  that  wealthy  country  out  of  their  hands. 
But  Justinian  recovered  it,  after  two  years  war,  by 
the  conduct  and  bravery  of  Belisari\is,  whom  he  em- 
ployed in  that  expedition.  The  first  year,  533,  Belisa- 
rius defeated  Gelimer,  the  last  king  of  the  African 
Vandals,  in  a  pitched  battle;  and  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  several  cities,  among  the  rest  of  Carthage  itself, 
after  it  had  been  held  by  the  barbarians  ninety-five 
years.  The  following  year,  534,  he  reduced  the  other 
cities  of  Africa,  with  the  islands  of  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
Majorca,  Minorca,  and  whatever  else  belonged  to  the 
Vandals,  either  on  the  continent,  or  in  the  islands. 
The  Vandals  not  only  professed,  like  the  other  Gothic 
nations,  the  doctrine  of  Arius,  hut  bore  an  irreconci- 
lable hatred  to  the  catholics,  who  were  therefore  more 
cruelly  persecuted  by  some  of  their  kings,  especially 
by  Genseric,  Iluneric,  and  Trasamund,  than  the  Ariaiis 
ever  had  been  by  the  catholic  emperors.  The  bishops 
suffered  the  most ;  for  they  were,  in  all  four  hundred 
and  sixty-six,  driven  from  their  sees,  and  either  confin- 
ed to  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  to  cut  wood 
there,  or  shut  up  in  prisons,  where  they  perished  with 
famine.  This  persecution  is  minutely  described,  in 
five  books,  by  Victor,  bishop  of  Vitis,  who  was  himself 
one  of  the  sufferers,  (rf)     After  his  death  the  bishops 

(a)  Procop  bell.  Vand.  I.  1.  c.  2. 

(6)  Matth.  PraBt.  in  Orbe  Goth. 

(c)  Auct.  vit.  8.  August. 

id)  Vict.  Vit.  de  peraecut.  Vandal. 


cesser.  The  African  fathers,  desirous  of  re- 
gulating their  conduct  by  the  judgment  of  the 
apostolic  see,  wanted  to  know  whether  they 
should  suffer  the  Arian  clergy,  who  returned 
to  the  church,  to  remain  in  their  former  sta- 
tions, or  should  only  receive  them  to  lay  com- 
munion. By  the  same  letter  they  begged, 
that  the  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  as 
vvell  as  the  other  ecclesiastics  of  Africa,  who 
should  travel  into  countries  beyond  sea,  with- 
out the  permission  of  their  superiors,  might 
be  treated  as  heretics.  Their  view  in  this 
was  to  prevent  their  clergy  from  recurring,  on 
every  slight  occasion,  to  the  pope;  which  had 
been  formerly  the  cause  of  endless  disputes 
between  Rome  and  Africa.  Agapetus,  how- 
ever, granted  them  their  request;  and,  as  to 
the  Arian  clergy,  he  returned  to  the  Africans 
the  same  answer  which  he  had  given  to  Jus- 
tinian; but  advises  them  to  allow  the  ecclesi- 
astics of  that  sect,  who  renounced  their  errors, 
a  competent  maintenance  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  church.' 

In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  Justinian, 
encouraged  by  the  surprising  success  that 
had  attended  his  arms  in  the  reduction  of 
Africa,  resolved,  in  the  next  place,  to  attempt 
that  of  Ital}',  the  death  of  Amalasuntha  sup- 
plying him  with  a  no  less  plausible  pretence 
for  making  war  on  the  Goths,  and  driving 
them  out  of  Italy,  than  the  deposing  of  Hil- 
deric  had  offered  him  for  making  war  on  the 
Vandals,  and  driving  them  out  of  Africa. 
Theodoric  bequeathed  his  Italian  dominions 
to  his  grandson  Athalaric,  as  I  have  related 
above.  But,  he  being  under  age,  his  mother 
Amalasuntha  took  upon  her  the  administra- 
tion during  his  minority.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Theodoric,  by  Audefleda,  the  sister  of 
Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks;  and  is  highly 
commended,  by  all  the  writers  of  those  times, 
for  her  piety,  religion,  wisdom,  and  learning. 
Theodatus,  who  succeeded  Athalaric,  in  a  let- 
ter which  he  wrote  to  the  Roman  senate,  styles 
her  the  glory  of  princes,  the  flower  and  orna- 
ment of  her  family,  the  Solomon  of  women, 
a  princess  endowed  with  every  good  quality 
becoming  her  sex,  well  versed  in  the  Greek, 
in  the  Latin,  and  in  many  other  languages, 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  branch 
of  learning.'^  However,  the  Gothic  lords 
were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  her,  chiefly  on 
account  of  her  bringing  up  the  young  king, 
her  son,  not  among  military,  but  learned  men; 
an  education,  said  they,  not  at  all  becoming 
the  leader  of  such  an  active  and  warlike  na- 
tion as  that  of  the  Goths.  This  they  spoke 
like  true  Goths,  riot  knowing  that  the  greatest 


were  recalled  by  Ililderic,  a  prince  of  a  humane  dispo- 
sition, and  a  friend  to  the  catholics.  But  he  was  soon 
driven  from  the  throne  by  Gelimer ;  and  it  was  under 
color  of  maintaining  his  right  against  the  usurper,  that 
Justinian  made  war  on  the  Vandals,  to  whom  Africa 
had  been  yielded  for  ever  by  the  emperor  Zeno. 
'  Agap.  ep.  2.  a  Cassiod.  1.  10.  ep.  4. 
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Athalaric  dies  ;  and  is  succeeded  by  Theodatus  ;  who  puts  Amalasuntha  to  death.  Justinian,  to  revenge  her 
death,  malies  war  on  the  Goths.  Theodatus  sends  the  pope,  with  the  character  of  his  embassador,  to  sue 
for  peace  ; — [Year  of  Christ,  536.]  The  poverty  of  the  Roman  church,  at  this  time.  Miracles  said  to  have 
been  wrought  by  Agapetus.    The  king  changes  his  mind,  as  to  the  terms  of  peace. 

generals  the  world  can  boast  of  were  men  ed,  as  he  was  an  utter  stranger  to  military 
of  learning.  Amalasuntha  nevertheless,  not;  affairs,  to  sue  for  peace,  and  oblige  the  pope 
thinking  it  safe  to  disoblige  them,  removed '  to  interpose  his  mediation,  as  the  most  eflfec- 
the  men  of  learning,  whom  she  had  placed  tual  means  of  obtaining  it.  He  commanded 
about  the  young  king,  and  suffered  him  to  be  i  him  accordingly  to  repair  to  Constantinople, 
brought  up  by  the  Goths,  after  the  Gothic  |  with  proposals  for  an  accommodation;  threat- 
manner.  But  she  had  soon  occasion  to  repent !  ening  to  destroy  the  city  of  Rome,  and  to  put 
of  her  complaisance  to  them;  for  the  youth,  the  whole  people  to  the  sword,  as  well  as  the 
now  free  from  all  restraint,  none  of  the  Goths  senate,  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  negotia- 
daring  to  reprove  him,  soon  contracted,  by  tion,  and  divert  the  emperor  from  pursuing 
his   debaucheries   and  riotous  life,  a  linger-  \  the   war.      Agapetus   was   far   advanced   in 


ing  distemper,  of  which  he  died  in  the  year 
534,  the  eighth  of  his  reign. 

Upon  his  death,  Amalasuntha,  well  ap- 
prised that  the  Goths  would  not  suffer  a  wo- 
man to  rule  over  them,  sent  in  great  haste  for 
Theodatus,  the  son  of  Amalafreda,  sister  to 
Theodoric,  who,  at  that  time,  led  a  pri- 
vate life  in  Tuscany  ;  recommended  him  to 
the  Goths,  as  descended  from  the  royal  family, 
that  of  the  Amali  ;  and  prevailed  upon  them 
to  acknowledge  him  for  their  king.  As  Theo- 
datus was  utterly  unacquainted  both  with 
civil  and  military  matters,  timorous,  indolent, 
and  wholly  addicted  to  the  study  of  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy,  she  did  not  doubt  but  he 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  title  of  king,  and 
suffer  her  to  enjoy  the  same  power  which  she 
had  exercised  during  the  minority  of  her  son. 
But  the  unhappy  princess  was  soon  made 
sensible  of  her  mistake.  For  the  new  king, 
jealous  of  his  authority,  had  no  sooner  as- 
cended the  throne,  than  he  caused  her  to  be 
conveyed  from  Ravenna  into  Tuscany ;  and 
there  confined  her  to  an  island  in  the  lake  of 
Bolsena,  where  she  was  soon  after  strangled, 
by  his  order,  in  the  bath.'(*)  As  she  had 
always  lived  in  great  friendship  and  amity 
with  Justinian,  who  was  extremely  desirous 
of  reuniting  Italy  to  the  empire,  and  had,  at 
this  time,  a  victorious  army  on  foot,  with  a 
very  able  and  experienced  general  at  their 
head,  he  thought  no  other  pretence  could 
better  justify,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  his 
making  war  on  the  Goths,  than  that  of  reveng- 
ing the  death  of  his  friend  and  ally.  Under 
color,  therefore  of  revenging  it,  he  ordered 
Belisarius  to  make  a  descent  upon  Sicily,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  Mundns,  commander  of  the 
troops  in  Illyricum,  to  march  into  Dalmatia, 
which  was  subject  to  the  Goths,  and  attempt 
the  reduction  of  Salonae,  the  better  to  open  a 
passage  into  Italy.  Mundus  made  himself 
master  of  Salona;,  and  Belisarius,  landing 
without  opposition  in  Sicily,  reduced  that 
island  with  more  expedition  than  he  himself 


years  ;  but  nevertheless,  not  daring  to  decline 
the  commission,  set  out,  without  delay,  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  following  year,  536.  It 
is  observable,  that  the  Roman  church,  which 
we  have  hitherto  seen  abounding  in  wealth 
above  all  the  churches  of  the  Christian  world, 
was  reduced  at  this  time  to  so  great  a  poverty, 
that  the  pope  was  obliged  to  pawn,  with 
the  king's  treasurer,  the  sacred  vessels,  for 
ready  money,  wherewithal  to  defray  the 
charges  of  his  journey;  which  the  king  no 
sooner  knew,  than  he  ordered  them  to  be  re- 
stored.' The  writers  of  these  times  tell  us, 
that,  in  the  late  elections,  some  of  the  candi- 
dates had  engaged  to  pay  large  sums,  in  case 
they  were  chosen  ;  nay,  that  to^urchase  votes 
they  did  not  even  scruple  to  mortgage  the 
lands  and  revenues  of  the  church.  Had  any 
such  simoniacs  ever  been  chosen,  we  might 
easily  account  for  the  present  poverty  of  that 
church.  But  as  we  are  assured  by  Baronius, 
that  none  of  them  ever  were  chosen,  we  are  quite 
at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  it.  Pope  Agape- 
tus had  neither  gold  nor  silver,  as  Baronius 
observes,  no  more  than  his  predecessor  Peter; 
but  was  as  rich  as  that  apostle  in  miraculous 
gifts ;  and  these  he  displayed  at  his  first  land- 
ing in  Greece,  by  curing  a  man  from  his  birth 
both  cripple  and  dumb,  who,  at  his  command, 
stood  up  and  spoke.  A  greater  miracle  than 
that  which  was,  at  the  gate  of  the  temple, 
wrought  by  St.  Peter !  With  this,  and  many 
other  wondrous  transactions,  posterity  would 
have  been  utterly  unacquainted  but  for  pope 
Gregory ,2  who  has  collected,  with  great  care, 
all  the  events  of  that  nature,  which  had  es- 
caped the  knowledge  of  the  writers,  who 
flourished  at  the  time  when  they  are  supposed 
to  have  happened. 

Agapetus  arrived  at  Constantinople  about 
the  20th  of  February,  and  was  received  by  the 
emperor,  and  the  great  men  at  court,  with  all  the 
respect  that  was  due  to  the  first  bishop  of  the 
catholic  church.  As  to  the  affair,  on  which 
he  was  sent,  he  had  no  occasion  to  mention  it 


expected. 2    Theodatus,  alarmed   at  the  sur-  either  to  the  emperor  or  his  ministers  ;  the  king 

prising  success  of  the  emperor's  arms,  resolv-  having,  upon  some  advantages  gained  by  his 

troops  in  Dalmatia,  changed  his  mind  with 

'  Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  1. 1.  c.  4.  Jornand.  de  reb.  Get.  respect  to  the  terms  of  peace,  which  he  had 

*^' ?f;  „         •         ■.     .u  .  n..     J  .  J  I.     .   'enjoined  the  pope  to  propose.     But  matters 

(*)  Procopius  writes  that  Theodatus  caused  her  to  |     .■>      ,.„       ^   f   f       "tt^  .-ii.,!.- 

he  put  to  death,  at  the  instigation  of  the  empress  Theo-   of  a  different  nature,  and  more  suitable  to  his 
dora,  jealous  of  the  uncommon  regard  the  emperor    profession,  kept  AgapetUS  Still   at   Constantl- 

seemed  to  have  for  her.(o)  r         o   r        

(a)  Procop.  anec. 

a  Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  1.  1.  c.  5.  1     'Cassiod.var.  ep.  1.  2.  ep.2.    «  Greg.  1.  3.  Dialog,  c.  3. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[Agapetus. 


The  pope  refuses  to  communicate  with  Anthimus  of  Constantinople  ;  and  why.  Quarrels  with  the  emperor  ; 
who  threatens  him  ;  but  he  is  not  intimidated  with  his  threats.  The  emperor  is  reconciled  to  him.  Anthi- 
aius  sent  into  exile,  and  Mennas  chosen  in  his  room.  The  conduct  of  the  pope  on  this  occasion,  no  proof  of 
his  supremacy. 


nople.  The  preceding  year  died,  on  the  5th 
of  June,  Epiphanius  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople; and  in  his  room  was  preferred,  by  the 
interest  of  the  empress  Theodora,  Anthimus, 
translated  from  the  see  of  Trapezus  or  Trebi- 
sond  to  that  of  the  imperial  city.  As  transla- 
tions were  prohibited  by  the  canons,  and,  be- 
sides, the  new  patriarch  was  violently  sus- 
pected of  Eutychianism,  the  empress,  by 
whom  he  was  patronized,  being  known  to 
countenance  that  doctrine  and  party,  the  pope 
refused  to  communicate  with  him  till  he  re- 
turned to  his  former  see,  and,  anathematizing 
Eutyches,  publicly  received  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  the  letter  of  Leo.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  empress  spared  no  pains  to 
engage  the  bishops  in  the  defence  of  Anthi- 
mus ;  and  many  she  did  engage,  either  by 
promises,  or  the  money,  which  she  is  said  to 
have  plentifully  distributed  among  them  on 
that  occasion.'  These,  at  her  instigation,  not 
only  persuaded  the  emperor,  that  the  faith  of 
Anthimus  was  altogether  orthodox  ;  but,  pre- 
tending to  suspect  that  of  the  pope,  painted 
him  as  one  who  was  no  enemy,  so  far  as  they 
could  judge,  to  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius. 
Upon  this  imputation  the  emperor,  at  the  next 
audience,  examined  the  pope  very  narrowly 
about  his  faith;  and  found  it,  to  his  great 
satisfaction,  entirely  agreeable  to  his  own, 
and  that  of  the  church.  However,  as  he 
entertained  as  good  an  opinion  of  the  faith  of 


cause."  Had  the  emperor  been  a  new  Dio- 
clesian,  the  pope  would  have  paid  dear  for  the 
liberty  he  took.  But  Justinian  was  so  far 
from  resenting  it,  as  he  might,  and  perhaps 
ought  to  have  done,  that,  applauding  his 
firmness  and  intrepidity,  he  was  that  moment 
reconciled  to  him,  and  treated  him  ever  after 
with  the  greatest  respect,  and  even  veneration. 
The  pope,  seeing  the  emperor  thus  appeased, 
and  disposed  to  hear  what  he  had  to  object 
against  Anthimus,  assured  him,  that  the 
bishop  of  Trebisond  was  no  catholic,  but  a 
known  enemy  to  the  catholic  faith,  and  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  ;  that  none  could  re- 
commend him,  but  such  as  were  enemies  to 
both  ;  and  that  he  was  therefore  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  his  cause  was  so  warmly  es- 
poused by  so  religious  and  catholic  a  prince. 
"  But  that  you  may  not  think,  he  added,  that 
I  thus  arraign  him  of  heresy  without  just  rea- 
son and  grounds,  let  Anthimus  himself  be 
sent  for ;  let  him  be  asked,  in  your  presence, 
whether  he  acknowledges  two  natures  in 
Christ."  The  emperor  approved  the  motion: 
Anthimus  was  immediately  sent  for ;  was  in- 
terrogated both  by  the  pope  and  the  emperor, 
concerning  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation. 
But  to  their  interrogations  he  only  returned 
indirect,  evasive,  and  equivocal  answers ;  nor 
could  he  ever  be  brought  to  own,  in  plain 
terms,  two  natures  in  Christ.  The  emperor 
therefore,  no  longer  questioning  the  truth  of 


Anthimus,  he  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to;  what  he  had  been  told  by  Agapetus,  ordered 


prevail  upon  the  pope  to  communicate  with 
him. 

But  Agapetus  was  inflexible.  He  pro- 
mised, indeed,  to  admit  the  pretended  patri- 
arch to  his  communion,  as  bishop  of  Trebi- 
sond, provided  he  first  received  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  anathematized  Eutyches,  with 
all  who  adhered  to  him.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  declared,  that,  as  he  had  been  raised  to 
the  see  of  Constantinople,  in  defiance  of  the 
canons,  he  neither  could,  nor  ever  would,  ac- 
knowledge him  for  lawful  bishop  of  that  city. 
"  I  will  have  you  to  acknowledge  him  for  law- 
ful bishop  of  Constantinople,"  replied  the 
emperor,  with  a  threatening  voice,  provoked 


the  new  patriarch  to  be  immediately  removed  : 
and  he  was  removed  accordingly  ;  none  of  his 
friends  venturing  to  interpose  in  his  behalf. 
In  his  room  was  chosen,  and,  at  the  request 
of  the  emperor,  ordained  by  the  pope,  Mennas 
or  Menas,  who,  on  several  occasions  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  catholic 
faith,  and  the  council  of  Chalcedon.'  "Thus 
did  the  high  pontiff,  using  the  plenitude  of 
his  power,  and  exerting  that  authority,  which 
raises  him  above  the  canons,  depose  the  first 
bishop  of  the  east,  and  substitute  another  in 
his  room,  without  the  concurrence  of  a  coun- 
cil, though  the  concurrence  of  a  council  was 
required   by  the  canons."     Witli  this  epipho- 


at   the   peremptoriness   of  the   pope.     "  Ac-  nema  Baronius  closes  his  account  of  the  pre- 
knowledge  him  this  moment,  or  this  moment  sent  transaction,  set  forth  by  him  in  a,  very 


I  drive  you  from  hence  into  exile."  At  these 
words  the  pope  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
"  I  expected,"  said  he,  with  great  coolness, 
"  to  see  a  most  religious  and  Christian  empe- 
ror ;  and  therefore  cheerfully  undertook,  in  my 
old  age,  so  long  and  painful  a  journey.  But 
I  find,  to  my  great  disappointment  and  sur- 
prise, that  I  have  to  deal  with  a  new  Diocle- 
sian."  Then  turning  to  the  emperor,  "  but 
know,  sir,"  he  added,  "that  I  dread  not  your 
anger;  I  fear  not  your  menaces;  dispose  of 
me  as  you  please  ;  I  shall  think  it  the  greatest 
happiness  to  lay  down  my  life  in  so  good  a 


<  Zonar.  Ann.  part.  3.  in  Justinian. 


different  light  from  that,  in  which  it  has  been 
placed  by  the  contemporary  writers.^  For, 
according  to  their  account,  neither  was  Anthi- 
mus deposed,  nor  Mennas  substituted  in  his 
room,  nor  any  other  power  exerted  or  exer- 
cised on  this  occasion,  by  the  high  pontiff,  but 
that  which  was  common  to  him  with  all 
other  bishops,  at  least  willi  all  the  ))alriarchs, 
and  which  they  might  have  exerted  and  ex- 
ercised as  well  as  he.  As  Anthimus  was 
suspected  of  heresy ;  as  he  had  been  trans- 
lated without  cause,  from  one  church  to  an- 


»  Syn.  Constantin.  sub  Men.  Act.  1.  I.iborat.  in  Bre- 
viar.  c.  21,  22.  Vigil,  ep.  2.  Niceph.  1.  17.  c.  19.  Evapr. 
1.  4.  c.  11.  ^  Bar.  ad  ann.  536.  p.  262. 


Agapetus.] 


OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 
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The  pope  ascribes   to  himself  the  deposing  of  Anthimus;   his  vanity.    Two  memorials  presented  to  him, 
against  the  leading  men  of  the  Eutychian  party  ;  the  purport  of  these  memorials. 


Other,  contrary  to  the  canons  ;  every  patriarch  by  St.  Peter  himself.'  So  great  was  his 
had  a  right  to  exclude  him  from  his  com- ;  modesty  ! 

munion,  till  he  purged  himself  from  that  sus-  While  Agapetus  continued  at  Constantino- 
picion,  and  returned  to  his  former  #ee ;  and !  pie,  two  memorials  were  presented  to  him, 
the  high  pontiff  did  no  more.  It  was  there- j  worthy  of  notice;  the  one  in  the  name  of  the 
fore  at  his  remonstrances  only,  and  by  his  i  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  oriental  diocese, 
influence,  not  by  his  authority,  that  the  new ;  and  Jerusalem ;  the  other  in  the  name  of  the 


patriarch  was  driven  from  his  see 

That  from  the  conduct  of  the  pope,  on  this 
occasion,  nothing  can  be  concluded  in  favor 
of  the  supremacy,  is  owned  even  by  a  Jesuit, 
and  a  Jesuit  of  no  mean  character,'  notwith- 
standing the  great  stress  that  is  laid  on  it  by 
his  brother  Bellarmine,  by  Baronius,  and  by 
most  other  Roman  catholic  writers.  "  Anthi- 
mus, says  that  Jesuit,  was  not,  properly 
speaking,  deposed.  Deposition  supposes  a 
lawful  or  canonical  election ;  which  that  of 
the  pretended  patriarch  was  not.     As  he  had 


monks  of  the  same  diocese,  of  Jerusalem,  and 
of  Constantinople.  The  first  was  thus  ad- 
dressed :  "  To  our  most  holy  lord,  and  most 
blessed  father  of  fathers,  Agapetus,  archbishop 
of  the  Romans,  and  patriarch,  the  bishops  of 
the  oriental  diocese,  and  those  who  dwell  in 
the  holy  places  of  Christ  our  Lord,  with  the 
ambasiatores,(*)  and  other  clerks, (f)  assem- 
bled in  this  royal  city."  That  of  the  monks 
was  addressed  thus :  "  To  Agapetus,  our  most 
holy  lord,  most  blessed  archbishop  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  oecumenical  patriarch.  Mar  anus, 


not  therefore  been  yet  acknowledged  by  the  j  presbyter  and  primate  of  the  monasteries  of 


the  royal  city,  with  the  other  archimandrites, 
or  abbots,  of  the  same  city,  of  Jerusalem,  and 
of  the  oriental  diocese  assembled  in  the  same 
synod.(4:) 

The  purport  of  both  memorials  is  the  same. 
They  entreat  the  pope  to  apprise  the  emperor, 
with  whom  he  had  succeeded  so  well  against 
Anthimus,  of  the  incredible  mischief  that  was 
done  daily  at  Constantinople  by  the  followers 
of  Eutyches,  especially  by-  Severus,  who  had 
been  formerly  driven  from  the  see  of  Antioch 
by  the  emperor  Justin,  as  an  incorrigible 
heretic,  and  the  most  inveterate  enemy  the 


first  see,  the  bishop  of  that  see  had  no  oc- 
casion to  assemble  a  council,  in  order  to 
deny  his  communion.  In  such  circumstances 
every  patriarch  had  a  power  to  act  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  pope  acted;  and  in  the  same 
manner  they  did  act,  when  they  knew,  or  only 
suspected,  the  election  of  their  pretended  col- 
league to  be  uncanonical."  If  every  patriarch 
had  a  power  to  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
pope  acted,  in  what  did  the  pope  exert  his 
"  plenitude  of  power,"  his  paramount  au- 
thority 1  As  for  the  substitution  of  Mennas, 
he  was  no  ways  at  all  concerned  in  it,  Men- 
nas having  been  chosen,  as  we  read  in  the 
acts  of  a  council  that  was  held  soon  after,  by 
"  the  suffrages  of  the  emperor,  of  the  clergy, 
of  the  nobles,  and  the  people.^  The  new  pa- 
triarch was  indeed  ordained  by  the  pope.  But 
that  any  other  bishop  might  have  done  as  well 
as  he  ;  and  his  having  been  preferred  therein 
to  other  bishops  was  looked  upon  by  all,  and 
is  expressed  by  Liberatus,  as  a  favor.  "  The 
pope,"  says  that  writer,^  "  by  the  emperor's 
favor,  ordained  Mennas,  consecrating  him 
with  his  own  hand." 

The  pope  immediately  notified  the  deposi- 
tion of  Anthimus,  and  election  of  Mennas,  by 
a  circular  letter,  to  all  the  bishops,  who  had 
communicated  with  the  former ;  and  in  that 
letter  he  had  the  vanity  to  boast,  that  "  the 
heretical  bishop  had  been  deposed  by  the 
apostolic  authority,  with  the  concurrence  and 
he]  p  of  the  most  religions  emperor."  He  there 
bestows  great  commendations  on  the  new  pa- 
triarch ;  takes  care  to  let  the  bishops  know, 
that  he  had  ordained  him;  and  modestly  acids, 
that  his  having  been  ordained  by  him  contri- 
buted much  to  his  dignity,  seeing  he  was  the 

first  eastern  bishop  who,  since  the  time  of  St.  '  were  given  indilferently  to  all  bishops.     They  then 
Peter,  had  had  the  honor  of  being  consecrated    imported  real  sanctity  or  hoMness  of  life  ;  but  now  t^at 

by  any  who  sat  in  the  same  chair.     As  he  *'  ' ""'"" "  " "*'         '■  —  • 


'  Const.  Synod,  sub  Men.  Act.  1.  et  Agapet.  ep.  5. 

(*)  Ambasiator  was  the  Latin  word,  in  those  times, 
for  resident;  and  answered  the  Greek  word  apocrisa- 
rius.  For  bishops  not  being  allowed  to  be  long  absent 
from  their  churches,  without  the  emperor's  special 
leave  or  command,  they  kept  a  kind  of  residents  in 
the  imperial  city,  to  act  in  behalf  of  them  and  their 
churches.  These  residents  are  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  styled  by  them  apo- 
crisarii  or  responsales.  (a)  In  process  of  time  the 
emperors  gave  the  name  of  apocrisarii  to  their  own 
embassadors ;  so  that  it  became  common  to  all  resi- 
dents and  legates,  by  whomsoever  employed.  (6) 

(a)  Liberat.  Brev.  c.  12.  Evagr.  1.  4.  c.  38.  Justin. 
Novel.  6.  c.  2.  et.  Nov.  79.  c.  1. 

(J)  Suicer.  Thesaur.  com.  1.  p.  456. 

(f)  By  the  word  clerici,  clerks,  seem  to  be  meant 
here,  all  ecclesiastical  orders  below  the  episcopal, 
though  that  word  is  frequently  used  to  denote  the  in- 
ferior orders,  that  is,  the  several  orders  below  those 
of  the  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons.  Thus  the 
third  council  of  Carthage, (a)  St.  Ambrose, (J)  Hilari- 
us,(o)  and  Epiphanius,(rf)  speak  of  the  clerici  or 
clerks  as  distinct  from  the  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons. 

(a)  Concil.  Carth.  3.  t.  15. 

(6)  Ambros.  de  dignit.  Sacerd.  c.  3. 

(f)  Pseud.  Ambros.  in  Eph.  4. 

((0  Ephiphan.  hares.  08. 

(t)  It  is  quite  surprising,  that  the  Romnn  catholic 
writers  should  lay  any  stress  on  these  high-sounding 
titles ;  nothing  being  better  known  than  that,  for  many 
ages,  those  of  blessed,  most  blessed,  holy,  most  holy. 


the  popes  have  appropriated  them  to  themselves,  they 

no  longer  denote  virtue  or  holiness,  but  grandeur  and 

As   for   the   title   of  eecumenical,  .Justinian 


had  received  ordination  at  his  hands,  the  pope'  power 

flatters   himself,  that  he  will    prove   in   no  re- 1  styles   Mennas,   Epiphanius,  and   Anthimus,   archbi- 

4   :    r    :       *  j    •      j    •      .i_  ..      shops,  and  a-cumenical  patriarchs,  in  several  ot  his 

Spect  mterior  to  any  ordained   in   those   parts    rescripts ;(«)  and  Leo  bestows  the  same  titles  on  Ste- 


'  p.  Doucin.  hist,  du  Nest.  p.  380. 

'  Syn.  Const,  sub  Menn.         '  Liberat.  Brev.  c.  21. 


phen,  in  ten  laws,  .one  after  the  other.  (6) 
(a)  Justin.  Novel.  7.  16.  42. 
(6)  Leo  Imp.  Constit.  Novel.  1,  2,  3,  &.C. 
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[Agapetus. 


Agapetus  dies.    His  pompous  obsequies.     He  is  sainted.     His  letter  to  Cssarius  of  Aries.    He  tbinlvs  the  de- 
crees of  a  national  synod  binding,  even  with  respect  to  him. 


orthodox  had.'  From  these  memorials  it 
appears,  that  the  Eutychian  party  was  anew 
become  formidable  in  the  east;  that  they  were 
not  only  countenanced  by  the  empress  Theo- 
dora, but  by  several  persons,  both  men  and 
women,  of  the  first  rank,  by  some  of  the  em- 
peror's chief  ministers ;  nay,  and  by  several 
bishops;  that  Severus,  though  proscribed  by 
Justin,  and  condemned  to  have  his  tongue  cut 
out,  now  publicly  appeared  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  there  publicly  preached,  with  great 
success,  the  doctrine  of  Eutyches;  that  his 
disciples,  namely,  Petrus  of  Apamea,  Zoaras, 
and  Isaacius,  a  Persian,  had  erected,  in  the 
city  and  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  altars  and 
baptisteries  in  opposition  to  the  altars  and 
baptisteries  of  the  catholics ;  that  they  held 
unlawful  assemblies,  gained  daily  great  num- 
bers of  followers,  raised  frequent  disturbances, 
and  even  strove  to  drive  the  catholics  from 
their  churches,  and  appropriate  them  to  those 
of  their  sect.  Both  the  bishops  and  the  monks 
charge  Isaacius  with  having  first  struck,  and 
afterwards  defaced,  torn,  and  thrown  into  the 
fire,  a  picture  of  the  emperor,  blaspheming 
his  name,  and  calling  him  a  heretic.  The 
monks,  entreating  the  pope  to  provide  a  re- 
medy against  the  prevailing  evils,  tell  him, 
that  as  St.  Peter  went  from  the  east  to  Rome, 
to  oppose  the  wicked  attempts  and  designs 
of  Simon  the  magician ;  so  was  his  holiness 
sent  by  Heaven  from  Rome  into  the  east,  to 
defeat  the  no  less  wicked  views  and  artifices 
of  Severus,  Pelrus,  Zoaras,  and  Isaacius,  and 
bring  them  to  confusion,  with  all  their  friends 
and  abetters.^ 

The  pope  was  indisposed  and  confined  to 
his  bed,  when  he  received  the  memorials. 
He  perused  them,  however,  and  sent  them  to 
the  emperor.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  his  ill- 
ness increasing,  he  died  a  few  days  after,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  probable  opinion,  on  the 
22d  of  April  of  the  present  year,  536,  having 
presided  in  the  Roman  see  ten  months  and 
nineteen  days.  His  obsequies  were  performed 
with  such  pomp  and  magnificence,  with  such 
a  concourse  of  people  of  all  ranks  and  profes- 
sions, as  had  never  before  been  seen  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  ceremony  is  described,  and 
in  a  style  that  does  not  at  all  savor  of  the 
barbarism  of  the  age,  by  an  anonymous  wri- 
ter, who  seems  to  have  been  an  eye-witness 
of  all  the  particulars  he  relates.'(*) 

When  the  funeral  rites  were  ended,  the 
body  of  the  deceased  pontiff  was  conveyed, 
in  a  leaden  coffin,  to  Rome,  and  there  deposit- 
ed in  the  basilic  of  St.  Peter.  He  is  greatly 
commended  by  the  contemporary  writers,  es- 
pecially by  the  above-mentioned  anonymous 


'  See  p.  .lie.        '  Syn.  Constant,  sub  Menna,  Act.  2. 

»  Biblioth.  Vatican,  lib.  num.  1538.  apud  Regist.  S. 
Greg.  p.  194.  Vide  Bar.  ad  ann.  536.  p.  271. 

(*)  The  author  has  transrrihed,  verbatim,  a  passage 
from  the  letter,  which  St.  Jernm  wrote  to  Aletius,  on 
occasion  of  the  obsequies  of  Ruffina  ;  whence  we  may 
probably  conclude  him  to  have  belonged  to  the  Latin 
church,  and  to  have  written  in  that  language. 


author,  by  Liberatus,  and  by  the  fathers  of 
the  council  that  was  held  at  Constantinople 
soon  after  his  death.'  He  is  now  honored  as 
a  saint  by  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Latins, 
his  festival  being  kept  by  the  former  on  the 
17th  of  April,  and  by  the  latter  on  the  22d 
of  September,  perhaps  the  day  on  which  his 
remains  were  translated  to  Rome.2(*) 

Besides  the  letters  of  the  present  pope, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  he  wrote 
one  in  535,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  Caesa- 
rius  of  Aries,  applying  to  him  in  behalf  of  the 
poor  in  Gaul.  For  the  Roman  church,  as  she 
abounded  in  wealth  above  all  other  churches, 
used,  on  several  occasions,  to  contribute  con- 
siderable sums  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of 
other  churches,  and  their  indigent  clergy.^ 
But  at  this  time  she  was  quite  destitute  of 
money,  as  we  have  seen ;  and,  as  for  her  lands 
and  possessions,  Agapetus  tells  the  primate 
of  Aries,  that  the  venerable  decrees  of  the  fa- 
thers, forbidding  alienations  on  any  considera- 
tion whatever,  are  so  peremptory  and  express, 
that  they  can  by  no  means  be  dispensed  with. 
"You  must  not  ascribe,"  says  he,  "our  not 
complying  with  your  request  to  avarice,  or 
any  temporal  view.  It  is  not  the  love  of  mo- 
ney, but  the  strict  account,  which  we  are  to 
give  the  last  day,  that  restrains  us  from  grant- 
ing what  you  demand,  we  being  hound,  as  ive 
shall  anstver  it  on  that  day,  inviulahly  to  ob- 
serve whatever  ike  authority  of  a  synod  has  de- 
creed.^^*  The  synod  which  the  pope  speaks 
of,  was  but  a  national  synod,  held  in  Italy, 
under  Symmachus  ;*  and  if  he  thought  him- 
self bound  in  conscience  to  observe  inviolably 
the  canons  and  decrees  of  a  national  council, 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  he  thought  himself 
bound  to  observe,  with  the  same  strictness, 

'  Liberat.  c.  21.  Concil.  sub  Menn. 

'  Vide  Pagi  ad  hunc  ann.  n.  10. 

(*)  Of  this  pope,  Sophronius  relates,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  city,  which  he  calls  Rumellum,  having,  out 
of  more  spite  and  malice,  accused  their  bishop,  as  if  he 
sacrilegiously  used  the  sacred  vessels  at  his  table,  the 
pope,  without  any  farther  inquiry,  despatched  two  of 
ills  clerks,  with  orders  to  bring  the  bishop  to  Rome, 
bound,  and  on  foot.  The  clerks  obeyed,  and  the  bi- 
shop was,  on  his  arrival  immediately  conveyed  to 
prison,  without  so  much  as  being  heard  by  his  judge, 
or  suffered  to  appear  before  him.  But  he  had  not  been 
long  thus  confined,  when  his  innocence  was  revealed 
in  a  vision  to  the  pope,  and  the  vision  was  confirmed 
by  a  most  stupendous  miracle,  wrought  in  the  sight  of 
the  whole  city  of  Rome  ;  as  is  related  at  length  by  the 
above-mentioned  writer,  (n)  This  tale,  however  im- 
probable and  absurd  in  all  its  circumstances,  however 
injurious  to  the  memory  of  Agapetus,  Baronius  pre- 
tends to  believe  J  and  thence  concludes,  that  though 
the  pope,  as,  after  all,  he  is  but  a  man,  may,  like  other 
men,  be  at  first  imposed  upon,  and  swayed  by  false 
informations  ;  yet  Providence  will  interpose  in  the 
end,  and  even  prevent  him,  by  the  greatest  of  miracles, 
if  necessary,  from  judging  wrong  and  unjustly. (ft) 
This  is  ascribing  to  the  pope  a  more  extensive  infalli- 
bility than  any  pope  has  yet  claimed ;  an  infallibility 
even  with  respect  to  private  causes,  that  have  no  kind 
of  relation  to  faith,  or  to  doctrine.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
for  the  sake  of  this  inference,  that  Baronius  adopted 
so  ridiculous  and  senseless  a  tale  ;  and  it  is  only  upon 
such  tales  that  this  or  any  other  infallibility  can  be 
grounded. 

(a)  Prat.  Spirituale,  c.  150. 

(b)  Bar.  ad.  ann.  536.  p.  273. 

»  See  p.  14.  et  p.  310.    '  Agapet.  ep.  6.    «  See  p.  304. 
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Council  held  at  Constantinople,  under  Mennas  ;  in  which  are  deposed,  and  anathematized,  the  leading  men 

of  the  Eutychian  party. 


the  canons  and  decrees  of  the  oecumenical 
councils,  and,  consequently,  that  he  was  an 
utter  stranger  to  the  boasted  "plenitude  of 
power,  and  paramount  authority,  raising  him 
above  all  the  decrees  and  canons  of  the 
church,"  with  which  we  have  seen  him  above 
vested  by  Baronius.(*)      As  for  the   letter, 

(*)  By  thfi  decree  of  the  council,  held  under  Syni- 
machus,  as  it  is  quoted  by  Agapetus,  the  alienating  of 
lands  or  immoveable  possessions  belonging  to  the  Ro- 
man church,  was  forbidden  in  all  cases,  without  ex- 
ception. But,  by  the  more  Christian  and  equitable 
laws  of  the  emperors,  forbidding  alienations,  two  cases 
were  always  excepted;  namely,  when  by  no  other 
means  the  poor  could  be  relieved  in  time  of  famine, 
nor  the  captives  be  redeemed  from  slavery.  In  either 
of  these  cases  it  was  lawful,  nay,  and  agreeable  to 
what  had  been  practised  by  the  greatest  saints,  to  sell 
or  pawn  even  the  sacred  utensils,  and  consecrated 
vessels  of  the  church.  Thus  St.  Ambrose  did  not 
scruple  to  melt  down  the  communion-plate  of  the 
church  of  Milan,  to  redeem  some  captives,  who  other- 
wise must  have  continued  in  slavery;  and,  when  the 
Arians  cliarged  him,  on  that  account,  with  sacrilege, 
he  wrote,  in  answer  to  that  charge,  an  excellent 
apology,  which  has  reached  our  times  and  is  well 
worth  the  perusal  of  every  reader.  "Is  it  not  bet- 
ter," says  he  there,  among  other  things,  "that  the 
plate  should  be  melted  by  the  bishop  to  maintain  the 
poor,  when  they  can  be  maintained  by  no  other  means, 
than  that  ifshould  become  the  spoil  and  plunder  of  a 
sacrilegious  enemy?  Will  not  the  Lord  thus  expostu- 
late with  us  1  Why  did  you  suffer  so  many  helpless 
persons  to  die  with  hunger,  when  you  had  gold  to  re- 
lieve and  support  them  1  Why  were  so  many  cap- 
tives carried  away,  and  sold  without  ransom  1  Why 
were  so  many  suffered  to  be  slain  by  the  enemy?  It 
had  been  better  to  have  preserved  the  vessels  of  living 
men,  than  lifeless  metals.  To  this  what  answer  can 
be  returned  ?  Should  one  say,  I  was  afraid  lest  the 
temple  of  God  should  want  its  ornaments  ;  Christ  will 
anwer  :  '  My  sacraments  require  no  gold,  nor  do  they 
please  me  the  more  for  being  ministered  in  gold,  as 
they  are  not  to  be  bought  with  gold.  The  ornament 
of  my  sacraments  is  the  redemption  of  captives  ;  and 
those  alone  are  precious  vessels,  that  redeem  souls 
from  death."  The  saint  concludes,  that  though  it 
would  be  hishly  criminal  for  a  man  to  convert  the 
sacred  vessels  to  his  own  private  use,  yet  it  is  so  far 
from  being  a  crime,  that  he  looks  upon  it  as  an  obliga- 
tion incumbent  upon  him,  and  his  brethren,  to  prefer 
the  living  temples  of  God  to  the  unnecessary  orna- 
ments of  the  material  buildings,  (a)  Of  the  same 
opinion  were  St.  Austin, (6)  Acacius  of  Amida,(c)  Cy- 
ril of  Jerusalem,  (d)  Deogratias  of  Carthage, (c)  and 
others  without  number  ;  who  are  all  greatly  commend- 
ed by  the  contemporary  catholic  writers,  for  parting 
with  the  ornaments  and  the  sacred  vessels  of  their 
churches,  to  redeem  the  captives  from  slavery.  The 
emperor  Justinian,  in  his  law  against  sacrilege,  forbids 
the  church-plate,  vestments,  or  any  other  gifts,  to  be 
sold  or  pawned  ;  but  adds,  "except  in  case  of  captivity 
or  famine,  the  lives  or  souls  of  men  being  preferable 
to  any  vessels  or  vestments  whatever."  (/ )  Were  the 
ruling  men  of  the  church  of  Rome  of  the  same  opinion  ; 
were  they  persuaded,  that  the  souls  of  men  are  prefer- 
able to  any  vessels  or  vestments;  we  should  not  see  such 
an  immense  profusion  of  rich  and  unnecessary  orna- 
ments in  their  churches,  while  their  streets  are  crowd- 
ed with  so  many  miserable  objects,  and  many  thousands 
of  Christian  captives  suffer,  among  the  infidels,  the 
most  tyrannical  bondage.  Baronius  observes  here,  that 
thoujh  the  pope  be,  by  the  prerogative  of  his  primacy, 
the  common  father  of  all  the  poor  throughout  the 
Christian  world,  though  he  was  entreated  by  a  saint 
(Ca'sareus  of  Aries,  sainted  for  the  deference  he  paid 
to  the  Roman  see),  to  relieve  them;  yet,  as  he  could 
not  relieve  them  without  alienating  the  goods  of  the 
church,  he  inviolably  adhered  to  the  decree  forbidding 
such  alienations  ;  that  all  future  popes  might  learn  of 
him,  how  inflexible  and  steady  they  should  be  with  re- 

(a)  Ambr.  de  Offic.  1.  2.  c.  28. 

lb)  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  24.      (c)  Socrat.  1.  7.  c.  24. 

(d)  Theodoret.  I.  2.  c.  27. 

(e)  Vict,  de  persec.  Vandal.  1.  1. 

(/)  Codex  Just.  1.  1.  tit.  2.  de  sacrosanct.  Eccles. 
leg.  21. 


said  to  have  been  written  by  this  pope  to  An- 
thimus,  it  is  now  rejected  by  all  as  spurious. 

As  the  removal  of  Anthimus  from  the  see 
of  Constantinople  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
influence  of  Agapetus,  and  the  interest  he  had 
with  the  emperor,  his  death  was  no  sooner 
known  to  those  of  the  Eutychian  party,  than 
they  began  anew,  being  countenanced  by  the 
empress,  to  exert  all  their  interest  and  power 
in  favor  of  the  deposed  patriarch,  pretending 
that  he  still  retained  his  dignity,  since  he 
could  not,  agreeably  to  the  canons,  be  con- 
demned or  removed  without  the  concurrence 
of  a  council.  That  no  room  might  therefore 
be  left  for  such  a  plea,  Mennas,  the  new  pa- 
triarch, assembled  a  council,  in  great  haste, 
consisting  of  the  bishops,  who  were  then  at 
Constantinople,  and  in  that  neighborhood,  in 
all  fifty-five.  At  that  assembly  presided  Men- 
nas, having  on  his  right  hand  the  five  legates, 
whom  Agapetus  had  sent  to  Constantinople 
the  year  before,  with  twenty-five  other  bi- 
shops ;  and  twenty-three  on  his  left.  Baro- 
nius will  have  the  legates  to  have  presided  in 
conjunction  with  the  patriarch.'  But  that 
Mennas  alone  presided,  is  manifest  from  the 
authentic  acts  of  the  council,  which  is  there 
said  to  have  been  held  "in  the  imperial  city 
of  New  Rome,  our  most  holy  lord,  and  most 
blessed  archbishop  and  patriarch  Mennas  pre- 
siding, and  the  pope's  legates,  with  the  other 
bishops,  sitting  and  hearing  together  with 
him,  considentibus  ei,  et  coaudientibus."  As 
nothing  is  there  said  of  the  pope's  legates,  but 
what  is  said  of  the  other  bishops,  either  the 
legates  did  not  preside,  or  the  other  bishops 
all  presided  as  well  as  they.  In  this  council 
were  read  several  memorials,  containing  heavy 
complaints  against  Anthimus,  Severus,  Petms 
of  Apamea,  Zoaras,  and  their  followers :  An- 
thimus was  several  times  summoned  to  ap- 
pear; and  upon  his  not  appearing,  divested 


spect  to  that  point  ;(o)  that  is,  in  other  words,  that  all 
future  popes  might  learn  of  him  to  be  cruel  to  the. 
poor,  and  suffer  them  to  perish  rather  than  to  part 
even  with  the  superfluous  ornaments  of  the  church  to 
relieve  them.  A  Christian  lesson  indeed  !  Had  St. 
Ambrose  or  St.  Austin  lived  in  the  time  of  this  pope, 
they  would  have  thought  the  title  of  "the  father  of 
the  poor"  but  ill  bestowed  on  him. 

Theodorus  Lector  writes,  that,  in  his  time,  about  the 
year  520,  the  Roman  church  had  not  yet  any  immove- 
able possessions,  it  being,  according  to  him,  the  cus- 
tom of  that  church,  when  any  such  were  left  to  her, 
to  sell  them  immediately,  and  divide  the  money,  accru- 
ing from  the  sale,  into  three  shares  ;  one  of  which  was 
appropriated  to  the  fabric,  another  was  given  to  the 
bishop,  and  the  third  was  distributed  among  the  rest 
of  the  clergy.  ((>)  This  custom  continued,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Valesius,  to  obtain  at  Rome  till  near  the  time 
of  pope  Gregory  the  Great.  But  that  both  he  and 
Theodorus  were  mistaken,  appears  from  the  decree 
of  the  council  held  at  Rome  in  502,  as  it  is  here  quoted 
by  Agapetus:  "Let  it  be  lawful  for  none,  from  this 
day  forward,  to  sell  or  alienate  any  farm,  how  large 
soever,  or  how  small  soever,  that  beloncs  to  the 
church,"  &c.(c)  are  the  words  of  the  decree.  That 
the  decree  relates  to  the  Roman  church  alone,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  context;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  suppose  the  council  would  have  made  such  a 
decree,  had  no  farm  or  lands  belonged  to  that  church. 

(a)  Bar.  ad  ann.  535.  p.  256. 

(i)  Theodor.  Lect.  Collectan.  I.  2.  p.  567. 

(c)  Agapet.  ep.  6.  '  Bar.  ad  ann.  536.  p.  274. 
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The  leading  men  of  the  Eut>xhian  party,  banished  by  the  emperor.  Silverius  chosen.  Whether  his  election 
was  owing  to  simony  and  violence.  Belisarius  pursues  his  conquests  in  Italy.  Theodatus  deposed,  and  Vitiges 
chosen  in  his  room.     Rome  taken  by  Belisarius. 


by  the  council  of  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  1 
declared  unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  Christian.' 
As  for  Severus,  and  Petms  of  Aparnea,  they  j 
were  charged  with  several  enormous  crimes, 
and  thereupon  degraded  and  anathematized  by  i 
all  the  fathers  of  the  council,  agreeably  to  the 
sentence,  which  had  been  formerly  pronounced 
against  them  by  Euphemius  patriarch  of  Con-  ] 
stantinople,  and  his  council.^     The   present 
council  met,  forthe  first  time,  on  the  2dof  May  ; 
and  broke  up  on  the  4th  of  June,  when  they  ac- 
quainted the  emperor  with  the  judgment  they 
had  given;  who  thereupon  issued  an  edict, 


dated  the  6th  of  August,  ordering  their  judg- 
ment to  be  put  in  execution,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  banishing  Anthimus,  Severus,  Petrus 
of  Aparnea,  Zoaras,  and  their  followers,  from 
Constantinople,  and  all  the  other  great  cities, 
condemning  their  books  to  the  flames,  forbid- 
ding all  persons  to  keep  them  by  them,  and 
all  transcribers  to  copy  them,  on  pain  of  hav- 
ing their  hand  cut  off.'  This  law  was  ad- 
dressed, "To  Mennas,  the  most  holy  and 
most  blessed  archbishop,  and  universal  patri- 
arch."(*)  By  this  edict  peace  was  restored 
for  a  while  to  the  church  of  Constantinople. 


SILVERIUS,  FIFTY-SEVENTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[JusTiMAN, — Theodatus,  Vitiges,  kings  of  Italy."] 


[Year  of  Christ,  536.]  Upon  the  death 
of  Agapetus  was  ordained  in  his  room,  on  the 
8th  of  June,  after  a  vacancy  of  forty-seven 
days,3  Silverius,  the  son  of  pope  Hormisdas, 
begotten,  as  Baronius  assures  us,  in  lawful 
wedlock. "^  The  bibliothecarian  writes,  that 
he  purchased  his  dignity  of  king  Theodatus, 
who,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  Silverius 
paid  him,  named  him,  without  consulting  the 
people  or  clergy,  and  commanded  all,  on  pain 
of  death,  to  receive  and  acknowledge  him  for 
lawful  bishop. 5  But  Liberatus,  who  lived  at 
this  very  time,  takes  no  kind  of  notice  of  any 
violence  used  by  the  king,  or  any  simony 
practised  by  Silverius.  "  The  city  of  Rome, 
says  that  writer,  hearing  of  the  decease  of 
Agapetus,  chose  the  subdeacon  Silverius,  the 
son  of  pope  Hormisdas,  to  be  ordained  in  his 
room."^  It  was  probably  to  justify  the  intru- 
sion of  Vigilius,  which  we  shall  soon  have 
occasion  to  speak  of,  that  the  election  of  Sil- 
verius was  said  to  have  been  owing  to  violence 
and  simony.  However  that  be,  certain  it  is, 
that  he  was  acknowledged  by  all  for  lawful 
bishop  of  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time  Belisarius  pursued  his 
conquests.  Having  reduced  the  island  of 
Sicily,  almost  without  opposition,  he  passed 
over,  without  loss  of  time,  from  Messina  to 
Reggio,  which  opened  its  gates  to  him.  From 
Reggio  he  bent  his  march  straight  to  Rome. 
The  city  of  Naples  refused  to  admit  him  ;  but 
was  forced  to  surrender  after  a  twenty  days 
siege.''  The  Goths,  alarmed  at  the  surrender 
of  that  important  place,  and  ascribing,  as  they 
well  might,  the  surprising  success  that  at- 
tended the  imperial  arms,  to  the  inactivity  and 
cowardice  of  their  king,  met  at  Regeta,  a 
place  distant  two  hundred  and  eighty  furlongs 

'  Syn.  Constant,  sub  Menna,  Act.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

■>  Ibid.  Act.  5.  »  Vide  Pagi  ad  ann.  536,  n.  10. 

*  Bar.  ad  hunc  ann.  p.  536,  C. 

»  Anast.  in  Silver.        «  Liberat.  Brev.  22. 

'  Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  I.  1.  c.  8,  9.  et  10. 


from  Rome,  and  there  deposed  Theodatus  and 
raised  to  the  throne,  in  his  room,  Vitiges,  an 
officer  renowned  for  his  valor  and  experience 
in  war.  The  new  king  began  his  reign  with 
causing  Theodatus  to  be  put  to  death,  lest  he 
should  raise  disturbances,  or  occasion  divisions, 
among  the  Goths,  at  so  critical  a  juncture. 
Belisarius  in  the  mean  time  advanced ;  and 
Vitiges,  not  thinking  himself  in  a  condition  to 
defend  the  city  against  his  victorious  army, 
left  four  thousand  chosen  troops  in  it,  and 
withdrew  with  the  rest  to  Ravenna,  having 
first  exhorted  pope  Silverius,  and  the  senate, 
says  Procopius,  to  continue  steady  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  Goths,  who  had  deserved  so 
well  of  them  and  their  city.  But  he  was  no 
sooner  gone  than  the  senate,  at  the  persuasion 
of  the  pope,  invited  Belisarius  to  come,  and 
take  possession  of  the  city  ;  which  he  did  ac- 
cordingly ;  the  Goths,  who  could  not  make 
head  at  the  same  time  against  the  enemy 
without,  and  the  citizens  within  the  walls, 
retiring  by  the  Flaminian,  while  the  Romans 
entered  by  the  Asinarian  gate.  Thus  was  the 
city  of  Rome  reunited  to  the  empire,  on  the 
10th  of  December  of  the  present  year,  536, 
after  it  had  been  separated  from  it  threescore 
years.2  Belisarius  sent  immediately  the  keys 
of  the  gates  to  Constantinople,  as  a  token  of 
his  victory,  and,  together  with  them,  Leuderis 
the  Gothic  governor  of  the  city,  who  had 
chosen  rather  to  remain,  and  be  taken  prisoner, 
than  to  abandon  his  post,  and  fly  with  the  rest 
of  his  countrymen.' 

The  taking  of  Rome  by  Belisarius  offered 


'  .lustin.  Novel.  42. 

(♦)  In  some  Latin  editions  of  the  councils,  the  word 
"universal"  has  been  left  out  here,  and  wherever  else 
it  was  added  to  the  title  of  the  bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple. The  Latins  charged  the  Greeks  with  having 
foisted  it  in,  and  the  Greeks  the  Latins  with  having 
designedly  left  it  out.  It  is  now  no  longer  doubted, 
but  the  Latins  were  therein  guilty  of  unfair  dealing, 
and  not  the  Greeks. 

a  Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  1. 1.  c.  14.  Evagr.  1.  4.  c.  19.  Vide 
Pagi  ad  ann.  537.  n.  4.  ^  Idem  ibid. 
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The  empress  strives  to  gain  over  tile  pope  to  the  Eutychian  party  ;  but  in  vain.  She  resolves  to  have  Silve- 
rius  deposed,  and  Vigilius  chosen  in  his  room.  Vigilius  agrees  to  the  terms  proposed  by  her; — [Year  of 
Christ,  537.]  Belisarius  ordered,  by  the  empress,  to  depose  Silverius,  and  to  place  Vigilius  in  his  room. 
Rome  besieged  by  Vitiges. 


a  favorable  opportunity  to  the  empress  Theo- 
dora, of  executing  a  design,  which  she  had 
formed  in  favor  of  Anthimus,  and  those  of  his 
party,  whom  the  writers  of  these  times  dis- 
tinguish by  the  name  of  Acephali.(*)  For 
to  that  party  the  empress  was  most  zealously 
attached  ;  and  did  not  despair,  notwithstand- 
ing the  sentence  of  the  late  council,  and  the 
imperial  edict  issued  to  confirm  it,  of  being 
able  to  reinstate  them  in  the  emperor's  favor. 
As  Justinian  paid  an  extraordinary  deference 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  most  effectual 
means  that  occurred  to  her  of  compassing  her 
design,  was,  to  persuade  the  pope,  if  by  any 
means  she  could,  to  receive  Anthimus,  and 
the  other  Acephali,  to  his  communion,  and 
exclude  Mennas  from  it,  with  all  who  adhered 
to  him.  With  this  view  she  wrote  to  Silve- 
rius, earnestly  entreating,  or  rather  command- 
ing him,  to  acknowledge  Anthimus  for  lawful 
bishop,  or  to  repair  to  Constantinople,  and 
there  re-examine  his  cause  on  the  spot.  This 
letter  gave  the  pope  the  greatest  uneasiness  : 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  violent  tem- 
per of  the  empress  ;  he  knew  how  dangerous 
a  thing  it  was  to  disoblige  or  provoke  her; 
and  therefore  often  sighed  in  reading  the  let- 
ter ;  and  when  he  had  read  it,  turning  to  his 
friends,  "  I  am  now  sensible,"  said  he,  "  that 
this  cause  will,  in  the  end  cost  me  my  life." 
However,  to  that  letter  he  returned  an  answer, 
without  delay,  letting  the  empress  know,  in  a 
few  words,  that  he  could  not,  and  that  she 
must  not  flatter  herself  he  ever  w^ould,  re- 
establish a  condemned  heretic.  From  this 
answer  the  empress  concluded,  that  nothing 
was  to  be  expected  from  Silverius.  But  yet 
she  did  not  abandon  the  attempt,  nor  despair 
of  success.  The  deacon  Vigilius,  whom  I 
have  mentioned  above,'  was  still  at  Constanti- 
nople, whither  he  had  attended  pope  Agape- 
tus.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  and 
great  address,  but  ambitious  beyond  measure, 
and  ready  to  trample  under  foot  not  only  the 
canons  or  laws  of  the  church,  but  every  prin 


(*)  The  Acephali  were  first  heard  of  in  Egypt,  about 
the  year  482.  WhenPetrus  Mongus,  bishop  of  Ale.xan 
dria,  received  the  henoticon  of  Zeno,  by  which  he  was 
to  anathematize  thecouncilof  Chalcedon,  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  perple.xing  article  of  the  two  natures,  (a) 
some  of  his  clergy,  out  of  the  irreconcileable  hatred 
they  bore  to  that  council,  continued  to  anathematize  it 
without  limitation  or  restriction;  and,  rejecting  the 
henoticon,  separated  themselves  from  tlieir  patriarch, 
because  he  had  received  it.  They  were  a  kind  of 
more  rigid  Eutychians,  distinguished,  as  they  had,  at 
first,  no  particular  leader  or  head,  with  the  name  of 
Acephali;  which,  in  process  of  time,  was  extended  to 
all  who  did  not  receive  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  (ft) 
Pope  Hormisdas,  in  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  the 
presbyters,  deacons,  and  the  archiniandritsE  of  the 
second  Syria,  taxes  the  Acephali  with  holding  .the 
opposite  errors  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches;(c)  and 
Nicephorius  writes,  that  they  acknowledged  but  one 
nature  in  Christ,  with  the  Eutychians  ;  and  two  sub- 
stances, with  the  Nestorians.(d) 

(a)  See  p.  269. 

(ft)  Vide  I.cont.  de  Sect.  Act.  5.  et  Synod.  Constan- 
tinop.  sub  Menu.  Act.  5. 

(c)  Svn.  Constantinop.  sub  Menn.  ibid. 

(rf)  Niceph.  Callist.  1.  18.  c.  45.  '  See  p.  332. 
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ciple  of  honor,  virtue,  or  religion,  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  ambition.  The  empress, 
therefore,  who  was  no  stranger  to  his  charac- 
ter, resolved,  upon  the  receipt  of  Silverius' 
letter,  to  have  the  pope  deposed,  and  the  deacon, 
who  had  long  aspired  to  the  papal  dignity, 
and  who  she  well  knew  would  stick  at  no- 
thing to  earn  it,  chosen  in  his  room.  She  sent 
for  him  accordingly,  and,  after  a  short  pream- 
ble on  the  base  and  undeserved  treatment 
Anthimus,  and  those  of  his  party,  had  met 
with,  she  let  the  deacon  know,  that  now  her 
servant  Belisarius  was  master  of  Rome,  it 
was  in  her  power  to  dispose  of  the  Ronaan 
see  to  whoiTi  she  pleased  ;  that  she  was  de- 
termined Silverius  should  be  removed,  and 
that  she  would  cause  him  to  be  substituted  in  his 
room,  provided  he  would  engage  and  promise, 
in  writing,  to  condemn  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don, to  receive  to  his  communion  Anthimus, 
Severus,  Theodosius  the  Eutychian  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  with  all  who  were  of  the  same  per- 
suasion, and  approve,  by  his  letters,  their  tenets 
and  doctrine.  If  you  agree  to  these  terms, 
said  the  empress,  I  will  transmit,  by  you,  an 
order  for  Belisarius,  enjoining  him  to  drive 
out  Silverius,  to  place  you  on  his  see ;  and 
will  present  you  besides  with  seven  hundred 
pieces  of  gold.  To  these  terms  Vigilius 
agreed,  without  the  least  hesitation ;  and, 
having  thereupon  received  the  promised  order 
for  Belisarius,  set  out  immediately,  from  Con- 
stantinople, on  his  return  to  Italy  ;  where  he 
no  sooner  landed,  than,  repairing  to  Rome, 
where  Belisarius  then  was,(*)  he  delivered 
to  him  the  order  from  the  empress ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  engage  the  general  to  act  in 
the  affair  with  more  expedition  and  earnest- 
ness, promised  to  pay  him,  as  soon  as  Silve- 
rius was  deposed,  and  he  installed  in  his  room, 
two  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  out  of  the  seven 
which  he  was  to  receive.'  The  bibliotheca- 
rian  writes,  that  Belisarius  betrayed  at  first 
some  reluctancy  to  execute  the  empress' 
order ;  but  that  he  soon  stifled  all  remorse,  and 
quieted  his  conscience,  saying,  the  empress 
commands,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  obey:  he  who 
seeks  the  ruin  of  Silverius,  meaning  Vigilius, 
shall  answer  it  on  the  last  day,  and  not  I.^ 
He  was,  it  seems,  a  better  general  than  a 
casuist. 

Rome  was,  at  this  time,  besieged  by  the 
Goths,  and  Belisarius  in  it.  For  Vitiges,  re- 
turning from  Ravenna,  whither  he  had  retired 
the  year  before,  to  levy  new  forces,  advanced 
to  the  city,  and,  in  the  month  of  March  of  the 
present  year,  invested  it  with  an  army  of  one 

(*)  Liberatus  supposes  Belisarius  to  have  been,  at 
this  time,  in  Ravenna,  and  master  of  that  city.  But  he 
was  therein  certainly  mistaken  ;  it  being  manifest 
from  Procopius,  and  others,  that  Ravenna  was  not  re- 
duced by  the  fJreeks,  till  two  years  after,  that  is,  till 
the  year  53'J,  the  fifth  of  the  Gothic  war,  and  the  thir- 
teenth of  the  reign  of  Justinian.  (u)j 

(a)  Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  1.  2.  c.  30.  Continual.  Mar- 
cell,  et  Marius,  ad  ann.  539. 

>  Liberal,  c.  22.  ^  Anast  in  Silver. 
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The  pope  falsely  arraigned  of  high  treason.     Belisarins  strives,  at  first,  to  save  him.     The  firmness  and  con- 
stancy of  Silverius.     He  is  seized  by  Belisarius,  and  sent  into  exile.     Anastasius'  account  of  the  event. 


hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  strong.  The 
gallant  behavior  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as 
tiie  Goths,  and  the  many  feats  that  were  per- 
formed by  both,  during  the  siege,  which  lasted 
a  year  and  nine  days,(*)  are  described  at 
length  by  Procopius,'  but  quite  foreign  to  the 
subject  of  the  present  history.  The  siege 
supplied  Vigilius,  and  those  of  his  party,  witli 
matter  for  a  plausible  charge  against  Silve- 
rius. For  by  them  the  pope  was  arraigned 
of  high  treason,  and  a  letter  was  produced, 
which  they  pretended  to  have  been  written  by 
him,  inviting  the  king  of  the  Goths  into  the 
city  by  the  Asinarian  gate,  which  the  pope 
there  promised  to  have  opened  at  his  approach. 
This  Belisarius  knew  to  be  a  malicious  and 
bare-faced  calumny,  and  even  discovered  the 
persons  by  whom  the  letter  was  forged,  name- 
ly, Marcus,  a  lawyer,  and  Julianus,  a  soldier  of 
the  guards,  both,  without  ail  doubt,  suborned 
by  Vigilius.  As  he  was  not,  tlierefore,  quite 
lost  to  all  sense  of  honor  and  religion,  his 
conscience  began  anew  to  reproach  him,  and 
he  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  condemn 
a  man,  of  whose  innocence  he  was  so  fully 
convinced  in  his  own  mind.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  Vigilius,  quite  free  from  all  scru- 
ples of  that  kind,  and  impatient  to  see  him- 
self placed  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  was 
daily  putting  him  in  mind  of  the  order  he  had 
brought  from  the  empress,  and  pressing  him 
to  obey  her  commands,  as  he  tendered  her 
protection  and  favor.  Belisarius,  however, 
without  hearkening  to  him,  or  being  moved 
by  tlie  promise,  which  he  often  renewed,  of 
paying  him  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold  on 
his  installation,  resolved  first  to  try  whether 
he  could  not  persuade  Silverius  to  comply 
with  the  demands  of  the  empress,  and  thereby 
redeem  himself  from  the  guilt  of  condemning 
an  innocent  person;  for  he  was  determined, 
at  all  events,  to  keep  fair  with  the  empress, 
knowing  how  great  an  ascendant  she  had 
over  her  husband.  Having  therefore  private- 
ly sent  for  the  pope,  he  acquainted  him  with 
the  order  he  had  received;  told  him,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  charge  of  treason  that  was 
brought  against  him,  he  might  still  prevent 
the  execution  of  that  order;  and,  earnestly  en- 
treating him  to  comply  with  the  will  of  the 
empress,  assured  him  that  he  could  by  no 
other  means  avoid  the  loss  of  his  see,  anil  the 
other  calamities  with  wliich  he  was  threaten- 
ed.    But  all  was  in  vain  :  the  pope  continued 

(*)  So  Ions'  did  Vitiges  continue  before  Rome,  pur- 
suing the  siesie  with  great  viL'or,  though  all  his  at- 
tempts, and  the  many  stratasrems  he  made  use  of,  to 
gel  into  the  city,  were  constantly  defeated  by  the  su- 
perior skill  of  the  Greeks,  and  their  general.  Hut  a 
party  of  the  enemy  havins,  in  the  mean  time,  made 
themselves  masters  of  Rimini,  which  was  distant  but 
one  day's  journey  from  Ravenna,  the  taking  of  that 
city  alarmed  the  king  of  the  Goths  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  immediately  raised  the  siege,  and,  withdraw- 
ing from  before  Rome,  marched  straight  to  Rimini, 
with  a  design  to  recover,  at  all  events,  so  important  a 
place.  But  he  was  attended  with  no  better  success  in 
the  siesie  of  Rimini,  than  he  had  been  in  that  of  Rome. 

'  Vide  Procop.  Bell.  Goih.  1.  1.  a  cap.  17.  ad  fin.  et.  1. 
2.  a  cap.  1.  ad  cap.  11. 


firm  in  his  resolution,  declaring  anew,  with 
great  intrepidity,  that  he  never  would  con- 
demn the  council  of  Chalcedon,  nor  receive 
any  of  the  Acephali  to  his  communion.  How- 
ever, upon  his  being  dismissed  by  Belisarius, 
he  thought  it  advisable  to  take  sanctuary  in 
some  of  the  basilics,  and  retired  accordingly 
to  that  of  the  martyr  St.  Sabina.  He  appre- 
hended that  the  general,  finding  he  could  not 
prevail  upon  him  to  yield,  might  seize  him; 
and,  to  make  room  for  Vigilius,  either  put 
him  to  death,  or  convey  him  into  exile.  And 
that,  indeed,  Belisarius  now  designed;  and 
his  design  he  soon  put  in  execution.  For 
having,  a  few  days  after,  artfully  drawn  the 
pope  from  his  sanctuary,  he  caused  him  to  be 
seized,  and  to  be  privately  conveyed  to  Pa- 
tara,  a  city  of  Lycia.     Thus  Liberatus.' 

The  bibliothecarian,  in  his  account  of  this 
event,  tells  us  that  Belisarius  would  not 
hearken  to  those  who  first  charged  Silverius 
with  a  design  of  betraying  the  city  to  the 
enemy;  but  that,  finding  he  was  arraigned  of 
the  same  treason  by  many  others,  he  began 
to  be  under  some  apprehension,  and  thereupon 
sent  for  the  pope  to  the  Pincian  palace,  where 
the  Greek  general  had  taken  up  his  quarters 
during  the  siege;  that  the  pope,  upon  his 
entering  the  palace,  was  conducted,  together 
with  Vigilius,  into  an  inner  room,  while  the 
clergy,  who  attended  him,  were  ordered  to 
wait  in  the  outward  rooms;  that  he  found 
there  Antonina,  the  wife  of  Belisarius,  sitting 
upon  her  bed,  and  Belisarius  sitting  at  her 
feet;  that  Antonina,  addressing  hiin  as  soon 
as  he  entered  the  room,  asked  him  what  pro- 
vocation her  husband  or  she  had  given  to  him 
and  the  Romans,  that  he  should  think  of  be- 
traying them  into  the  hands  of  ihe  Goths'? 
"  Die,  domine  Silveri  papa,  quas  fecimus  tibi 
et  Romanis,  ut  tu  velles  nos  in  manus  Gotho- 
rum  tradere?"  The  pope  was  not  allowed 
time  to  make  any  reply ;  for  Antonina  had 
not  yet  done  speaking,  when  a  subdeacon, 
entering  the  room,  tore  the  pall  off  of  his 
shoulders;  and  then,  carrying  him  into  an- 
other room,  stript  him  there  of  the  other 
badges  of  his  dignity,  and  dressed  him  in  the 
habit  of  a  monk.  In  that  attire  he  was  shown 
to  another  subdeacon,  w  ho,  hastening  out,  let 
the  clergy  know  that  the  pope  was  deposed, 
and  become  a  monk:  "Quia  dominus  papa 
depositus  est,  et  factus  est  monachus."-  Pro- 
copius is  here  very  concise;  for  he  says  no 
more,  than  that  Silverius,  bishop  of  Rome, 
being  suspected  as  if  he  designed  to  betray 
the  city  to  the  Goths,  Belisarius  banished 
him  immediately  to  Greece,  and  appointed 
one  Vigilius  in  his  room.''(*) 


'  I.iherat.  lireviar.  c.  22.  »  Anast  in  Silver. 

»  Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  1.  1.  c.  i5. 

(*)  1  caimot  help  taking  notice  of  two  observations 
made  here  by  Baroni\is.  He  observes,  first,  That  Be- 
lisarius was  less  excusable  in  condemning  the  pope, 
than  Pontius  Pilate  was  in  condemning  Christ,  the 
Greek  general  having  only  been  threatened  with  the 
indisnation  of  the  empress,  whereas  the  Roman  pre- 
sident was  threatened  with  that  of  the  emperor  him- 
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The  time  only  assigned  to  each  pope  which  he  sat  in  the  see.  The  letter  of  Silverius  to  Vigilius  suppositi- 
tious ;  and  likewise  that  from  Amator  to  Silverius.  Vigilius  chosen  in  the  room  of  Silverius.  Refuses  to 
condemn  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 


That  Silverius,  though  driven  from  his  see, 
and  sent  into  exile,  still  continued  to  be  true 
and  lawful  pope,  or  bishop  of  Rome,  is  past 
all  dispute.  And  yet  to  him  I  find  assigned, 
in  all  the  ancient  catalogues,  that  time  only, 
which  passed  between  his  election  and  his 
expulsion ;  and  indeed  the  ancients,  generally 
speaking,  reckon  to  each  pope,  as  has  been 
observed  by  Papebroke,'  those  years,  months, 
or  days  only,  which  they  sat  in  the  see,  and 
enjoyed  their  dignity.  To  conform  to  their 
style,  I  shall  close  the  popedom  of  Silverius 
with  his  expulsion,  and  reckon  the  time  he 
survived  it,  to  that  of  Vigilius. 

The  letter  Silverius  is  said  to  have  written, 
after  his  expulsion,  to  Vigilius,  reproaching 
him  with  the  many  heinous  crimes,  by  which 
he  had  opened  himself  a  way  to  the  episcopal 
dignity,  and  cutting  him  off  forever  from  the 
communion  of  the  church,  is  evidently  suppo- 
sititious, though  by  Baronius  and  others 
quoted  as  genuine.^  The  decree  of  excom- 
munication, contained  in  that  letter,  is  signed 
not  by  Silverius  alone,  but  by  four  other  bi- 
shops, whom  the  pope  is  supposed  to  have 


assembled  for  that  purpose.  But  that,  from 
the  time  of  his  expulsion  to  the  hour  of  his 
death,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  assembling 
bishops,  issuing  decrees,  or  thundering  ana- 
themas, will  appear  hereafter.  Besides,  the 
letter  is  entirely  made  up  of  phrases  and 
sentences  borrowed  from  the  letters  of  other 
popes,  especially  from  that  of  Felix  to  Aca- 
cius ;  and  is  dated  under  consuls,  whom  all 
chronologers  agree  not  to  have  been  consuls 
at  the  time  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten ;  nor  indeed  at  any  other,  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  Silverius.  The  letter  from  Amator  of 
Autun  to  Silverius,  after  his  expulsion,  is  still, 
if  possible,  a  more  barefaced  forgery.  For  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  539, 
whereas  Amator  died  in  535,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  that  year  by  Aggripinus,  who,  in 
538,  assisted  at  the  third  council  of  Orange.' 
This  letter  too,  as  well  as  the  answer  Silve- 
rius is  said  to  have  made  to  it,  consists  en- 
tirely of  passages  taken  from  the  letters  of  the 
popes  Leo  and  Gregory,  from  the  laws  of 
Honorius  and  Arcadius,  and  from  a  letter  of 
Boniface,  bishop  of  Mentz. 


VIGILIUS,  FIFTY-EIGHTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Justinian, — Vitiges,  Hildebald,  Eraric,  Totilas,  Teias,  kings  of  Italy. 1 


[Year  of  Christ,  537.]  Silverius  being 
driven  from  his  see,  in  the  manner  we  have 

self,  (a)  Belisarius  was,  no  doubt,  guilty  of  a  very 
great  crime;  but  to  compare  his  guilt  with  that  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  is  absolute  blasphemy.  Besides,  who 
does  not  see  that  Belisarius  chiefly  dreaded  the  indig- 
nation of  the  emperor,  and  that  of  the  empress  only 
so  far  as  it  might  be  attended  with  his  7  In  the  second 
place,  the  Annalist  observes.  That  Belisarius,  who 
had  laid  violent  hands  on  the  Lord's  anointed,  to  gra- 
tify the  empress,  and  rivet  himself,  by  her  means,  in 
the  emperor's  favor,  not  only  forfeited  the  favor  he 
had  bought  so  dear,  but,  by  a  just  judgment,  ended  his 
life  an  object  of  the  greatest  compassion. (i)  It  is 
surprising  he  was  not  better  informed.  It  is  true,  that 
in  563,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  Justinian  ; 
that  Belisarius  was  accused,  by  some  of  the  conspira- 
tors, of  being  privy  to  it;  that,  upon  their  deposition, 
his  estate  was  confiscated,  and  he  divested  of  all  his 
honors,  (c)  But  the  same  authors,  who  acquaint  us 
with  his  disgrace,  inform  us  that  Justinian,  being  soon 
after  convinced  of  his  innocence,  restored  whatever 
had  been  taken  from  him,  and  received  him  anew  into 
his  favor,  (d)  Baronius  seems  even  to  credit  the  story 
of  his  eyes  being  put  out  by  the  emperor's  order,  and 
his  being  reduced,  thus  deprived  of  liis  sight,  to  beg  in 
the  streets  of  Constantinople  ;(e)  as  if  the  authority 
of  a  writer,  of  a  poet,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  could  be  of  any  weight,  or  could 
deserve  the  least  regard,  when  it  openly  contradicts 
the  concurring  testimony  of  the  contemporary,  histo- 
rians, and  all  antiquity.  For  that  story  was  first  set 
abroad  by  Joannes  Tzetzes.  a  Greek  poet  of  the  twelfth 
century, "(/)  in  contradiction  to  all  the  contemporary 

(o)  Bar.  ad  ann.  .538.  p.  2M,  A.     ('>)  Bar.  ibid.  B. 

(r)  Theoph.  ad  ann.  Alex.  555.  Cedren.  ad  ann.  Just. 
36.  (rf)  Theoph.  Cedren.  ibid. 

(e)  Bar.  ad  ann.  561.  p.  507.  (f)  Tzet.  hist.  86. 

'  Papebr.  Propyl,  ad  mens.  Mart,  in  Vigil,  dissert.  13. 

"  Habi'tur  inter  acta  Silv.  t.  2.  Concil.  et  t.  2.  Epist. 
Rom.  Pont. 


seen,  Belisarius  ordered  the  people  and  clergy 
to  proceed  to  a  new  election ;  and  recommend- 
ed Vigilius,  who  was  accordingly  chosen,  and 
ordained  on  the  23d  of  November  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  537.  He  was  at  this  time  deacon, 
or,  as  he  is  styled  by  some,  archdeacon  of  the 
Roman  church,  by  birth  a  Roman,  and  sprung 
from  a  noble  family,  his  father  having  been 
distinguished  with  the  consular  dignity.  He 
had  promised  to  the  empress,  as  has  been 
observed  above,  to  condemn  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  to  admit  the  Acephali  to  his  com- 
munion, and  to  approve  their  doctrine.  This 
promise  Belisarius  now  challenged,  not  for- 
getting the  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  which 
he  was  to  pay  him,  as  soon  as  he  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  the  see.(*)     But  Vigi- 

writers;  and  from  him  it  has  been  copied  by  the  later 
historians.  In  the  wall  of  the  church  belonging  to  the 
order  of  the  crnciferi  at  Rome,  is  to  be  seen  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  engraved  on  a  stone  : 

"Hanc  vir  patricius  Velisarius  nrbis  amicus 
Ob  culpa  veniam  condidit  ecclesiam. 
Hanc  iccirro  pedem  sacram  qui  ponis  in  a-dem, 
Ut  miseretur  eum,  s»pe  precare  Deum." 
Under  these  is  the  following  line  : 

"  Janua  hsc  est  templi  domino  defensa  potenti." 

That  Belisarius  built  the  church  mentioned  here,  to 
atone  for  his  having  sacrilegiously  treated  the  vicar 
of  Christ  in  the  manner  we  have  seen,  Baronius  takes 
for  granted.  Might  he  not  have  built  it  to  atone  for 
his  sins  in  generaH    • 

'  Vide  Pasi  ad  ann.  539.  n.  4. 

(*)  I  cannot  help  thinking  Liberatus  was  mistaken 
with  respect  to  that  particular.    For  what  temptation 
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The  bishop  of  Patara  espouses  the  cause  of  Silverius,  and  recurs  to  the  emperor ;  who  orders  his  cause  to  be 
tried  anew.  Silverius  returns  to  Rome  ; — [Year  of  Christ,  53S  ;] — but  is  there  delivered  up  to  Vigilius. 
Vigilius  writes  letters  of  communion  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Atephali.  Anathematizes  all  who  acknowledged 
two  natures  in  Christ. 


lius,  says  the  historian,  fearing  the  Romans, 
and  restrained  by  his  avarice,  declined  com- 
plying with  either  engagement.' 

In  the  mean  time  Silverius,  arriving  at  Pa- 
tara, was  there  received  with  all  possible 
marks  of  honor  and  esteem,  by  the  bishop  of 
the  place ;  nay,  the  good  prelate,  not  satisfied 
with  paying  him  all  the  regard  he  could  have 
expected,  had  he  been  still  in  possession  of 
his  see,  thought  himself  bound,  in  common 
justice,  to  undertake  his  defence,  or  at  least  to 
lay  his  case  before  the  emperor.  With  this 
view  he  repaired  to  Constantinople;  and, 
having,  in  a  private  audience,  acquainted  Jus- 
tinian with  the  base  treatment  which  the  first 
bishop  of  the  catholic  church  had  met  with, 
earnestly  begged  he  would  interpose  his  au- 
thority, and  order  the  cause  to  be  tried  anew. 
The  emperor  expressed  no  small  surprise  at 
the  account  the  bishop  gave  him  ;  for  he  was 
an  utter  stranger  to  what  had  passed,  the  plot 
having  been  laid  by  the  empress,  without  his 
privity;  and  executed,  unknown  to  him,  by 
Belisarius,  and  his  wife  Antonina.  He  en- 
quired into  all  the  particulars;  but,  finding 
the  bishop  knew  no  more  of  the  affairs  of  Sil- 
verius, than  what  he  had  learned  of  Silverius 
himself,  he  would  not  absolve  or  restore  him. 
However,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity, 
if  he  was  really  innocent,  of  making  his  inno- 
cence appear,  he  commanded  him  to  be  forth- 
with sent  back  to  Italy,  and  his  cause  to  be 
there  examined  anew.  If  he  cleared  himself 
from  the  treason  laid  to  his  charge,  he  was, 
by  the  emperor's  order,  to  be  restored  to  his 
former  dignity ;  but,  should  he  be  found  guilty, 
he  was  to  be  removed  from  the  Roman  to 
some  other  see.  With  this  order  Silverius  set 
out  for  Italy,  and,  travelling  with  great  expe- 
dition, arrived  at  Rome  before  Pelagius,  whom 
the  empress  had  sent  to  prevent  his  return, 
could  reach  that  city.(*) 

Vigilius  was  thunderstruck,  as  we  may 
well  imagine,  at  the  unexpected  and  sudden 
arrival  of  the  pope,  and  the  order  he  brought 
from  the  emperor,  not  doubting  but,  should  it 
take  place,  Silverius  would  be  acquitted,  and 
he  be  ignominiously  driven  from  the  see.  He 
therefore  left  nothing  unattempted  to  divert 
Belisarius  from  causing  it  to  be  put  in  execu- 
tion. He  applied  chiefly  to  Antonina,  who 
was  in  high  favor  with  the  empress,  and  had 
as  great  an  ascendant  over  Belisarius,  as 
Theodora  had  over  Justinian.     With  her  he 


could  two  hundred  pieces.of  pold  be  to  Belisarius,  who 
was  possessed  of  immense  wealth,  and  had  the  trea- 
sures of  the  whole  empire  at  his  command  and  dis- 
posal ? 

>  Liberal,  c.  22. 

(♦)  Pelagius  was  a  deacon  of  the  Roman  church,  and, 
at  this  time,  the  pope's  nuncio,  or  apncrisarius,  at  flie 
court  of  Constanlinoph' :  hut,  to  ingratiate  himsiif 
with  the  empress,  he  had,  hy  the  blackn.=!t  treachery, 
joined  her  against  the  pope  hjiiisnlf,  and  was  privy  to 
all  her  attempts  in  favor  of  the  Acephali  ;  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  his  being  afterwards  raised  to 
the  papal  dignity,  as  we  shall  see  some  years  hence. 


urged  the  earnest  desire  the  empress  had  of 
seeing  the  council  of  Chalcedon  condemned 
by  Rome,  and  the  Acephali  admitted  to  the 
communion  of  that  see;  and  both,  he  said, 
the  restoration  of  Silverius  would,  to  her  great 
disappointment,  absolutely  render  impracti- 
cable. But  were  Silverius  removed  out  of 
the  wa)',  and  no  room  left  to  apprehend  the 
disturbances  which  he  might  otherwise  raise, 
and  undoubtedly  would,  on  such  an  occasion, 
he  bound  himself  by  the  most  solemn  promises, 
to  gratify  the  empress,  and  readily  comply 
with  all  her  demands.  He  had  several  pri- 
vate conferences,  on  this  subject,  with  Anto- 
nina, who  was  determined,  at  all  events,  to 
bring  about  what  the  empress  so  earnestly 
desired ;  and  the  result  of  those  conferences 
was,  that  Silverius  should  be  delivered  up  to 
Vigilius;  and  that  Vigilius,  the  moment  he 
had  him  in  his  power,  should  write  letters  of 
communion  to  the  leading  men  among  the 
Acephali,  should  approve  their  doctrine,  should 
condemn  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  with  the 
letter  of  Leo,  and  anathematize,  as  heretics, 
all  who  received  or  approved  either.  Pursu- 
ant to  this  agreement,  Belisarius,  though  well 
apprised  of  the  wicked  designs  of  Vigilius, 
was  nevertheless  prevailed  upon  by  Antonina 
to  deliver  the  unhappy  Silverius  into  his 
hands,  with  full  power  to  dispose  of  him  as 
he  should  think  fit.' 

Vigilius,  having  now  nothing  to  fear  from 
his  rival,  wrote,  without  delay,  the  promised 
letter  of  communion  to  Theodosius  of  Alexan- 
dria, to  Anthimus  of  Constantinople,  and  to 
vSeverus  of  Antioch,  the  chiefs  of  the  Euty- 
chian  party,  declaring,  that  his  and  their  faith 
was  one  and  the  same.  He  begged  they 
would  take  no  notice  of  his  having  written  to 
them,  but  keep  his  letter  concealed  from  the 
public,  and  rather  pretend  to  distrust  him. 
This  letter  he  delivered  to  Antonina,  and 
with  it  a  confession  of  faith,  to  be  privately 
conveyed  by  her  to  the  empress,  and  the 
above-mentioned  chiefs  of  the  Eutychian  party. 
In  that  confession,  he  condemned  the*council 
of  Chalcedon,  and  the  letter  of  Leo,  rejecting 
the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  ;  and  anathe- 
matized all  who  acknowledged  more  than  one 
nature,  and  one  essence,  in  Christ;-  which 
was  anathematizing,  as  Facundus  observes,^ 
the  whole  catholic  church.  Binius  and  Ba- 
ronius,  unwilling  it  should  he  said,  that  even 
a  nominal  pope  only,  for  such  was  Vigilius 
at  this  time,  had  thus  condemned  the  catholic, 
and  confirm  the  opposite  doctrine,  allege  seve- 
ral reasons  to  prove  that  letter  to  have  been 
forged  by  the  Eutychians,  and  fathered  by 
them  upon  Vigilius.  But  that  Vigilius  was 
capable  of  writing  such  a  letter,  neitlier  Ba- 
ronius  nor  Binius  will,  I  believe,  deny  :  and 
that  he  did  write  it,  is  positively  affirmed  by 

»  Lilierat.  c.  22.    Victor.  Tun.  post  consulat.  Basil. 
anno.  2.  Faciind.  lib.  contr.  Mocian. 
2  Liberat.  ibid.  =  Facund  lib.  contr.  Mocian. 
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Silverius  confined  to  an  inhospitable  island,  where  he  dies,  or  is  murdered.     He  is  now  honored  as  a  martyr. 
Vigilius  not  chosen  anew,  after  the  death  of  Silverius. 


the  contemporary  writers  Liberatus,  Victor 
Tunnunensis,  and  Facundus,'  whom  we  may 
well  suppose  to  have  been  better  acquainted 
with  what  happened  in  their  own  times,  than 
Baronius  or  Binius,  who  lived  a  thousand 
years  after. 

As  for  the  unfortunate  Silverius,  the  usurper 
of  his  see  no  sooner  had  him  in  his  power, 
than  he  delivered  him  over  to  two  of  his  satel- 
lites, styled  by  him  the  defenders  of  the 
church,  who  immediately  conveyed  him  into 
the  abandoned  and  inhospitable  island  of  Pal- 
maria;(*)  and  used  him  there  in  so  cruel 
and  barbarous  a  manner,  that  he  died  in  a 
very  short  time.  Liberatus  supposes  him  to 
have  died  of  hunger,  the  necessary  food  for 
the  support  of  his  life  having  been  denied  him 
by  tliose  whom  Vigilius  had  appointed  to 
guard  him.^  But  Procopius  seems  to  insinu- 
ate as-if  he  had  been  murdered  by  a  person 
devoted  to  Antonina,  named  Eugenius,  and 
at  her  instigation  :  and  Alemannus  observes, 
that  Liberatus  wrote  what  he  heard,  but  Pro- 
copius what  he  saw.^  His  death  happened 
on  the  20th  of  June  of  the  present  year,  538,-* 
after  he  had  governed  the  Roman  church,  ac- 
cording to  Anastasius,  who  assigns  to  Vigilius 
the  time  that  passed  between  the  deposition 
of  Silverius  and  his  death,  one  year,  five 
months,  and  eleven  days.5(j)  He  is  now 
honored  by  the  church  of  Rome  as  a  martyr: 
and,  indeed,  not  undeservedly,  if  his  suffering 
for  the  faith  of  Chalcedon  could  entitle  him  to 
that  honor.  However,  it  is  only  in  the  mar- 
tyrologies  of  the  latter  times  that  his  name 
is  to  be  found. 


»  Liberat.  Vict.  Facund.  ulii  supra. 

(*)  Palmaria.  Pontia  or  Poiitiffi,  and  Pandataria, 
now  Palnieruolo,  Ponza,  and  Ventotiene,  are  three 
uninhabited  islands,  lying  in  the  Mediterranean,  over 
against  the  coast  of  Old  Latium.  To  some  of  them 
were  confined,  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors 
such  persons  as  they  wanted  to  put  to  death  without 
noise.  Thus  was  Nero,  the  son  of  Germanicus,  con- 
fined by  Tiberius  to  the  island  of  Ponza  ;(a)  and  Julia, 
hy  her  father  Augustus,  to  that  of  Pandataria.  (t) 
Many  such  instances  occur  in  history ;  and  the  un- 
happy e.xiles  were  doomed  generally  speaking,  to  die 
of  hunsrer. 

(a)  Suet,  in  Tiber,  c-  54.     (6)  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  1.  c.  53 

2  l.iherat.  c.  22. 

'  Aleman.  in  not.  ad  Hist.  Arcan.  c.  1. 

'  Vide  Anast.  in  Sil.  Orderic.  1.  2.  Luitprand.  et  Pagi 
ad  ann.  540.  n.  2,  3.  s  .\nast.  ibid. 

(t)  Baronius  pmlongs  the  pontificate  of  Silverius  to 
the  20lh  of  June,  540,  reckoning  to  him  the  whole  time 
he  survived  his  deposition,  and  supposing  his  death 
not  to  have  happened  till  the  20th  of  June  of  that 
year.(rt)  This  suppo.'^ition  he  founds  on  the  letter  I 
iiave  mentioned  above,  from  Silverius  to  Vigilius,  dated 
the  20th  of  June,  5r!9.  For  if  it  was  written  then,  says 
the  Annalist,  and  Vigilius  died  oti  the  20th  of  June,  hi 
death  could  not  happen  till  the  20ih  of  June  of  the  fol 
lowing  year.  But  tliat  letter  I  have  shown  above  to 
be  supposititious.  It  is  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Silverius.  in  an  assembly,  consisting  of  four  bishops, 
during  his  confinement  in  the  island  of  Palmaria;  as 
if  those,  to  whose  custody  he  was  committed,  would 
have  suffered  him  to  assemble  any  number  of  liishops, 
or  he  could  have  assembled  them,  and  anathematized 
Vigilius,  without  their  knowledge.  Besides,  by  the 
date  of  that  letter,  Silverius  must  have  lived  two  years, 
and  upwards,  in  the  island  of  Palmaria,  whereas  both 
Liberatus  and  Procopius  speak  of  his  death  as  hap- 
pening soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  place  of  his  exile. 

(a)  Bar.  ad  ann.  540.  p.  319. 


From   the  death  of  Silverius   the  Roman 
catholic  writers  date  the  episcopacy  of  Vigi- 
lius, reckoning  him   thenceforth  among  the 
lawful  popes,  or  bishops  of  Rome  ;  and  in  that 
they   all   agree,  though  at  variance   among 
themselves,  and  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  make 
good  his  title  or  right  to  that  see.     Baronius,' 
Binius,2  and  Ferrandus,-'  tell  us,  that,  upon  the 
death  of  Silverius,  Vigilius  resigned  the  dig- 
nity he  had  usurped,  and  would  not  resume 
it,  being  conscious  to  himself  of  the  nullity 
of  his  former  election,  till   he   was   elected 
anew.     But  of  this  resignation,  and  the  new 
election,  not  the  least  notice  is  taken,  nor  so 
much  as  a  distant  hint  given,  by  any  of  the 
contemporary    writers ;    they    only    produce 
Anastasius,  saying,  that  the  see  of  Silverius 
was  vacant  six  days  ;*  which,  they  say,  could 
not  be  while  Silverius  was  alive ;  for  he  was 
lawful  pope  so  long  as  he  lived :  therefore 
after  his  death   Vigilius  resigned,  and    was 
chosen  anew.  But  Anastasius  speaks  there  of 
the  vacancy,  that  happened  after  "  Silverius 
had    sat   one  year,  five   months,  and  eleven 
daj's,"  and  consequently  of  the  vacancy  that 
ensued  upon  his  expulsion  ;  for  just  that  time 
passed,  according  to  Anastasius,  between  his 
ordination  and  his  expulsion ;   whereas  two 
years  and  twelve  days  passed,  according  to 
the  same  writer,  between  his  ordination  and 
his   death.      For   he   was   ordained,   as   the 
biliothecarian  informs  us,  on  the  8th  of  June 
536,  was  driven  from  the  see  on  the  18th  of 
November  537,  and  died  on  the  20th  of  June 
538.     And  truly,  that  his  expulsion  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  vacancy  of  some  days,  is  manifest 
both  from  Procopius  and  Liberatus  ;  of  whom 
the  former,  after  acquainting  us,  that  Belisa- 
rius  sent  Silverius,  bishop  of  the  city,  into 
exile,   adds,    "  And    a   short   time    after  he 
preferred  Vigilius   to  the  pontificate,  in  his 
room. "5     And  the  latter  writes,  that   Silve- 
rius being  deposed,  Belisarius,  the  next  day, 
called  together  the  presbyters,  the  deacons, 
and   the   clerks,   and    commanded    them    to 
chose   another   pope.^      Vigilius   was   there- 
fore, in  all  likelihood,  chosen  the  very  next 
day,  the  19th  of  November,  and  ordained  on 
the  22d  of  the  same  month,  which  in  537, 
fell  on  a  Sunday,  the  day  on  which  bishops, 
especially   those  of  Rome,  were  then   com- 
monly ordained. (*)     That  Anastasius  speaks 

'  Bar  ad  ann,  540  p.  319.  =  Bin.  in  Vigil. 

=  Forr.  trail^  de  I'Eglise,  c.  3.      <  Anast.  in  Silver. 

5  Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  1.  1  c.  25.     «  Liberal,  c.  22. 

(*)  In  the  copy  of  Anastasius,  which  Baronius  pe- 
rused, the  see  is  said  to  have  been  vacant  six  days  ; 
but  five  only,  in  the  Louvre  edition.  And  five  days 
passed  between  the  expulsion  of  Silverius  on  the  I8th 
of  November,  and  the  ordination  of  Vigilius,  on  the 
22d  of  the  same  month,  if  we  include  the  day  on  which 
the  one  was  expelled,  and  the  other  ordained,  which 
is  not  at  all  foreign  to  the  style  of  Anastasius.  For 
that  writer  frequently  reckons  in  the  vacancy  of  the 
see  the  day  on  which  the  pope  died,  and  that  on  which 
his  successor  was  ordained;  nay,  he  sometimes  as- 
signs the  day  of  the  pope's  death,  both  to  his  pontifi- 
cate, and  to  the  vacancy  of  the  see  ;  and  to  both  he 
assigns  here  the  day  of  the  expulsion  of  Silverius,  who 
otherwise  would  have  sat  one  year,  five  months,  and 
not  eleven,  but  ten  days  only. 
"2  E 
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The  want  of  a  canonical  election  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  consent  and  reception  of  the  people  and  clergy. 
The  ordination  of  Visilius  null,  as  well  as  his  election. 


of  this  vacancy,  is  owned  even  by  most  of  the 
Roman  catholic  writers,  and,  among  the  rest, 
by  the  two  learned  critics  Papebroke'  and 
Pagi,2  who  therefore  reject  the  wliole  story 
of  the  resignation  and  new  election  of  Vigi- 
lius,  not  only  as  a  mere  fable,  or  a  dream,  but 
as  quite  unnecessary  ;  the  want  of  a  canonical 
election  being  sufficiently  supplied,  according 
to  them,  by  the  consent  and  reception  of  the 
people  and  clergy  of  Rome,  nay,  of  the  whole 
church,  receiving  and  acknowledging  Vigilius 
for  lawful  pope. 

But,  first,  the  consent  of  the  people  and 
clergy  of  Rome  was  not  free,  but  extorted  by 
force.  They  were  apprised,  that  Balisarius, 
who,  in  compliance  with  the  cominand  of  the 
empress,  had  deposed  Silverius,  to  make 
room  for  Vigilius,  would  never  suffer  them  to 
think  of  any  other ;  and  therefore  acknow- 
ledged, or  rather  obeyed  Vigilius,  not  only 
after,  but  before  the  decease  of  Silverius, 
when  no  one  will  say  he  was  true  pope. 
Now  bishops,  who  were  neither  chosen  by 
the  clergy,  nor  desired  by  the  people,  but  im- 
posed upon  both,  by  the  oppression  of  men 
in  power,  are  declared  by  several  canons  of 
the  Latin  church,  and  by  pope  Leo  the  Great, 
to  be  no  bishops.^  H.  If  he  is  true  and  law- 
ful pope,  who  is  received  and  acknowledged 
as  such  by  the  church,  those  apostates  and 
monsters,  as  Genebrard  styles  them,*  were  true 
popes,  who  possessed  the  chair  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  when  "filthy  and  impu- 
dent whores,"  to  use  the  words  of  Baronius,^ 
"  governed  all  at  Rome  ;  when  they  intruded 
their  lovers  and  gallants  into  the  see  of  St. 
Peter,  disposed  of  bishoprics,  and  changed 
sees  at  their  pleasure."  The  popes,  thus  in- 
truded, were  received,  obeyed,  and  respected, 
by  the  whole  church,  no  otherwise,  says 
Baronius,  than  St.  Peter  himself,  no  one 
giving  himself  the  trouble  of  enquiring  into 
the  lawfulness  of  their  election.^  And  yet  the 
writers  of  those  times  speak  of  them  as  in- 
truders, usurpers,  adulterers,  and  wolves  in 
sheeps  clothing  ;  and  Baronius  himself  owns, 
that  the  church  was  then  without  a  pope.'' 
He  adds,  that  nevertheless  she  was  not  with- 
out a  head  ;  Christ,  iier  invisible  head,  pre- 
serving her,  amidst  so  many  dangers,  with 
his  assistance  alone,  agreeably  to  his  promise, 
that  he  will  be  with  her  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.  If,  pursuant  to  that  promise,  he 
preserved  her  with  his  assistance  alone,  when 
she  had  no  pope,  he  would  in  like  manner 
have  preserved  her,  though  she  had  never 
again  had  a  pope.  What  occasion  therefore 
can  there  be  for  a  pope  at  all,  or  for  any  other 
head  of  the  church,  but  Christ  ■? 

HI.  A  secret  heretic,  an  infidel,  an  athiest, 


>  Papebr.  Propyl,  ad.  mens.  Maium,  in  Vigil.  Dis- 
sert. 13.  »  Pagi  ad  ann.  540.  n.  4. 

'  Concil.  Aurelian.  5.  can.  11.  Concil.  Cabillon.  1.  can. 
10.  I.eo,  ep.  92.  ad  Rustic.  Narbon. 

*  Genebr.  chron.  ad  ann.  901. 

'  Bar.  ad  ann.  908.  «  Idem  ad  ann.  892. 

Udeniadaun.  908. 


may  be  acknowledged  and  received  by  the 
church  as  a  true  pope;  and  some  have,  if  a 
very  eininent  writer  of  the  church  of  Rome 
may  be  credited. (*)  Now,  if  such  a  man 
were  true  pope,  he  would  of  course  be  infalli- 
ble, and  consequently  would  teach  witit  cer- 
tainty what  he  himself  did  not  believe  ;  would 
be  the  spiritual  head  of  the  church,  and  yet 
no  member  of  the  church.  And  what  can  be 
conceived  more  absurd,  more  repugnant  to 
reason  and  common  sense,  than  that  a  heretic, 
an  infidel,  an  athiest,  should  be  infallible; 
that  one,  in  whom  there  is  no  truth,  should 
guide  the  church  into  the  truth  1 

IV.  The  ordination  of  Vigilius  was  null,  as 
well  as  the  election.  For,  not  to  mention 
other  irregularities,  he  was  ordained  into  a 
full  see,  that  is,  into  a  see  legally  possessed  by 
another  ;  and  the  ordination  of  a  man  into  a 
full  see  was  always  looked  upon  by  the 
catholic  church  as  absolutely  null,  and  the 
person  thus  ordained,  as  no  bishop,  no  more 
than  if  he  had  never  received  ordination. 
This  St.  Cyprian  chiefly  urged  against  the 
ordination  of  Novatian,  who  caused  himself 
to  be  ordained  bishop  of  Rome,  after  Corne- 
lius had  been  lawfully  chosen  and  ordained 
into  that  see.  "  Cornelius,"  says  St.  Cyprian, 
"  was  made  bishop  by  the  testimony  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  when 
no  one  had  been  ordained  before  him,  and  the 
episcopal  chair  was  empty.  Whoever,  after 
that,  pretends  to  be  bishop,  has  not  the  ordi- 
nation of  the  church,  whatever  he  may  boast, 
or  assume  to  himself.  There  cannot  be  a 
second  bishop  after  the  first ;  and  therefore 
whoever  is  made  a  bishop  after  the  first,  is 
not  a  second  bishop,  but  no  bishop  at  all."' 
As  Novatian  was  ordained  into  the  Roman 
see,  while  it  was  lawfully  possessed  by 
Cornelius,  so  was  Vigilius  while  it  was  law- 
fully possessed  by  Silverius  :  if  therefore  the 
ordination  of  the  former  was,  on  that  account, 
null,  the  ordination  of  the  latter  must,  of 
course,  be  null  too.  Tliat  this  was  not  the 
private  opinion  of  St.  Cyprian  only,  as  some 
have  pretended,  but  the  received  opinion,  and 
standing  rule,  of  the  catholic  church,  may  be 
proved  by  innumerable  instances.  Thus  was 
Valens  declared,  by  the  bishops  of  Italy,  to 
be  no  bishop,  as  was  Majorinus,  the  father  of 
the  Donatists,  by  those  of  Africa,  for  no  other 
reason  but  because  they  had  both  been 
ordained  into  full  sees  ;  Valens  into  the  see 
of  Petavio,  while  Marcus,  the  lawful  bishop, 
was  still  living ;  and  Majorinus  into  that  of 
Carthage,  when  it  was  legally  filled  by  Caeci- 

(♦)  The  most  noble  Picus  of  Mirandula,  whose  words 
I  shall  here  transcribe :  "  Wo  remember,  says  he, 
another  ordained,  and  received  for  true  pope,  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  good  men,  neither  was,  nor  could  be, 
true  pope,  as  he  believed  no  God,  and  exceeded  the 
utmost  pitch  of  infidelity.  It  is  affirmed  he  confessed, 
to  some  of  his  domestics,  that  he  believed  no  God,  even 
when  he  sat  in  the  papal  chair.  And  I  have  heard  of 
another  pope,  who  owned  to  one  of  hi.^  intimates,  that 
he  did  not  believe  the  immortality  of  the  soul."  (a) 

(u)  Picus  Theor.  4. 

»  Cypr.  ep.  52.  al.  55.  ad  Anton. 
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Vigilius  neither  pope  nor  bishop.     Whether  an  article  of  faith  to  believe,  that  every  particular  pope  1b  a  lawful 
pope.     Whether  a  pope,  who  is  not  a  true,  be  infallible. 


lian.'  The  fathers  of  the  council  of  Nice,  for 
the  same  reason,  pronounced  all,  whom  Mele- 
tius  of  Lycopolis  had  ordained,  in  Egypt,  for 
sees,  that  were  not  vacant  at  the  time  of  their 
ordination,  to  be  no  bishops;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  issued  a  decree,  commanding  them  to  be 
re-ordained  before  they  were  admitted  to  serve 
as  bishops  in  the  catholic  church.^  In  like 
manner  the  fathers  of  the  second  oecumenical 
council,  that  of  Constantinople,  would  not 
admit  of  the  ordination  of  Maximus  the 
cynic,'  though  he  had  been  ordained  by  seven 
bishops,  but  unanimously  declared,  that  he 
was  no  bishop,  notwithstanding  his  theatrical 
and  mock  ordination ;  that  he  never  should  be 
a  bishop ;  that  the  clerks,  ordained  by  him, 
should  in  no  degree  whatever  be  received  as 
true  clerks,  all  that  had  been  done  to  him,  or 
by  him,  being  absolutely  void  and  null,  "  be- 
cause he  had  intruded  himself  into  a  see,  that 
of  Constantinople,  legally  filled  by  another, 
by  Nectarius."*  I  shall  add  but  one  instance 
more,  that  of  the  famous  Timotheus  jElurus,^ 
whose  cause  was  the  very  same  with  that  of  Vi- 
gilius :  for  both  usurped  the  sees  of  lawful 
bishops,  and  both  were  accessory  to  the  death 
of  the  bishops,  whose  sees  they  usurped.  Now 
the  catholic  bishops,  who  were  consulted  by  the 
emperor  Leo  about  the  ordination  of  ^lurus 
(and,  by  a  circular  letter,  he  consulted  all  with- 
in the  empire),  agreed  to  a  man  in  this ;  name- 
ly :  That  if  .^lurus  was  guilty  of  the  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge,  that  is,  if  he  had  driven 
out  the  lawful  bishop,  to  make  room  for 
himself,  or  was  any  ways  concerned  in  his 
death,  he  neither  was,  nor  ever  could  be,  a 
bishop.^  It  is  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
as  plain,  I  think,  as  words  and  authorities  can 
make  it,  that,  according  to  the  rules  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  ancient  church,  a  person  ordain- 
ed into  a  see  legally  possessed  by  another, 
was  no  bishop;  and  consequently  that  Vigi- 
lius, who  was  thus  ordained,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  no  bishop.  Hence  it  follows,  first,  that 
in  Vigilius  was  evidently  interrupted  the  so 
much  boasted  succession  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome  :  and,  secondly,  what  is  of  far  great- 
er moment,  that  as  he  was  no  bishop,  he 
could  have  no  episcopal  power  or  authority  ; 
and  consequently,  that  the  forty-six  presbyters, 
and  eighty-one  bishops,  Avhom  he  is  said  to 
have  ordained,  during  his  long  pontificate, 
were,  in  truth,  neither  presbyters  nor  bishops. 
And  who  can  say.  that  the  present  pope  does 
not  derive  his  ordination  and  authority  from 
some  of  them  1  It  is  not,  at  least,  certain 
that  he  does  not ;  and  consequently  it  is  not 
certain,  that  he  is  a  true  bishop,  and  true 
pope.  For  no  divine  of  the  church  of  Rome 
will  allow  one  to  be  true  pope,  who  is  no 
bishop,  nor  one,  who  has  not  been  duly  or- 

«  Concil.  Aqiiilei.  in  ep.  Synod.  Concil.  t.  2.  p.  995. 
et  Opiat.  1.  1.  p.  42. 

■2  Sacrat.  I.  1.  c.  9.  Theodor.  1.  1.  c.  9. 

3  S<>e  p.  102. 

*  Concil.  Consfantin.  can.4.        '  See  p.  234. 

6  Epist.  Synod,  ad  Leon.  Imper.  ad  calcem  Concil. 
Chalced.  part.  3.  c.  38.  et  33. 


dained,  to  be  a  true  bishop,  though  he  were 
received  and  acknowledged  as  such  by  the 
whole  Christian  world.  Now,  if  it  is  not 
certain,  that  the  present  pope  (and  the  same 
argument  may  be  urged  against  any  other)  in 
a  true  bishop,  and  true  pope,  how  can  his 
definitions  be  certainly  believed  1  Can  a  man 
certainly  believe  even  what  is  contained  in 
any  of  the  books  of  scripture,  unless  he  first 
certainly  believes  such  books  tobe  canonicaH 
or  so  long  as  he  doubts  whether  they  be 
apocryphal  or  canonical  1 

This  is  a  knotty  point,  and  has  reduced  the 
popish  divines  to  the  greatest  straits.  To 
solve  it,  they  take  different  ways.  Suarez, 
Valentia,  Arriaga,  Raynaudus,  Caspensis, 
Martinonus,  and  Rhodius,  all  divines  of  great 
note,  maintain  it  can  never  happen,  that  an 
unlawful  pope  should  possess  the  chair;  and 
that  it  is  an  article  of  faith  to  believe  every 
particular  pope  lawful.  If  that  is  not  an 
article  of  faith,  say  they,  and  very  justly,  no 
faith  can  be  founded  on  their  decrees.'  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  how  can  that  be  an  article 
of  faith,  which  so  many  instances,  and  that  of 
Vigilius  among  the  rest,  evidently  prove  to 
be  false  1  He  possessed  the  chair  eighteen 
years  ;  was  owned  as  lawful  pope  by  the  fifth 
general  council,  and  the  whole  Christian 
world  ;  and  yet,  that  he  was  no  lawful  pope, 
has  been  evidently  shown.  Formosus  held 
the  chair  five  years  and  upwards  ;  was  by  all 
received  and  obeyed  as  true  pope  ;  and  never- 
theless Stephen  VII.  declared,  that  he  never 
was  lawful  pope ;  nay,  that  he  was  not  even 
a  bishop;  and  accordingly  reordained  all 
whom  he  had  ordained.  If  it  is  therefore  an 
article  of  faith,  that  every  particular  pope  is  a 
lawful  pope  ;  Stephen  erred  in  faith,  when  he 
declared  Formosus  to  have  been  no  lawful 
one.  Nicolas  II.  and  Julius  II.  declared  all 
elections,  in  which  any  kind  of  simony  inter- 
vened, to  be,  ipso  facto,  null,  and  the  person 
simoniacally  elected,  to  be  no  pope,  but  an 
apostate,  a  thief,  a  robber,  an  heresiarch,  a 
magician,  a  heathen,  and  a  publican.^  Hence 
it  cannot  be  an  article  of  faith,  with  respect  to 
any  particular  pope,  that  he  is  true  pope,  and 
not  a  thief,  a  robber,  an  apostate,  &c.  unless 
it  be  likewise  one  that  no  kind  of  simony  in- 
tervened in  his  election  :  and  that  no  man 
can  certainly  know,  and  consequently  no  man 
can  believe  as  an  article  of  faith. 

Others,  aware  of  these  diflficulties,  maintain, 
that  it  matters  little  whether  he,  who  pos- 
sesses the  chair,  be  true  pope  or  no ;  since 
his  definitions  and  decrees  will  be  no  less 
infallible,  if  he  is  universally  received  as  a 
true  pope,  than  if  he  really  were  a  true  pope. 
"  We  affirm,"  says  Duvall,  "  that  a  pope, 
esteemed  for  true,  can  never  err  ;  for  God  will 
not  permit  him  to  err,  lest  falsehood  should 
be  obtruded  upon  the  church  for  truth. "^     But 

1  Suarez  de  fide,  disput.  10.  sect.  5.  Mart,  de  fide, 
disput.  5.  sect.  6. 

2  Plat,  in  Nic.  II.  et  Jul.  11.  apud  Regnaud.  p.  192. 
»  Duvall  de  potest.  Pont,  part  2.  qusest.  5. 
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Vigilius  answers  a  letter,  from  Profuturus  of  Braga,  to  Silverius.  He  writes  to  Theodebert,  kingof  Austrasia, 
and  to  Csesarius  of  Aries.  The  emperor  congratulates  Vigilius  on  his  promotion  ; — [Year  of  Christ,  539.] 
The  pope,  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor,  confesses  the  faith,  which  he  had  anathematized  in  his  letter  to  the 
empress.  Some  monks  of  Palestine  apply  to  the  pope's  nuncio,  and  to  Mennas,  for  the  condemning  of  Origen ; 
[Year  of  Christ,  541.] 


this  answer  is  liable,  as  Suarez  well  observes,' 
to  the  very  difficulties  which  it  is  brought  to 
solve.  For,  as  it  is  not  certain,  that  every 
particular  pope  is  a  true  pope,  neither  is  it 
certain,  that  an  unlawful  pope  enjoys  the  pri- 
vilege of  infallibility  :  nay,  the  greatest  di- 
vines of  the  church  of  Rome  are  of  opinion, 
that  he  does  not :  "  That  prerogative,"  says 
Martinonus,  "  being  granted  to  none  but  a 
true  pope,  to  whom  alone  it  was  promised 
in  Peter."-  As  it  is  not  therefore  certain,  that 
any  pope  in  particular  is  a  lawful  pope  ;  nor 
is  it  certain,  that  an  unlawful  pope  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  infallibility  ;  it  evidently  follows, 
that  no  faith  can  be  founded  on  the  definitions 
and  decrees  of  any  pope  whatever  ;  and  con- 
sequently that  their  pretended  infallibility 
can  be  of  no  kind  of  use  or  advantage  to  the 
church. 

And  now',  to  resume  the  thread  of  the 
history,  and  return  to  Vigilius.  A  few  days 
after  the  death  of  Silverius,  he  answered  a 
letter  from  Profuturus,  bishop  of  Eraga  in 
Lusitania,  to  that  pope,  concerning  certain 
points,  which  occasioned  some  disagreement 
among  the  bishops  in  those  parts.  Vigilius, 
in  his  answer,  dated  the  29th  of  June,  538, 
condemns  those  who  abstain  from  certain 
meals,  thinking  them  forbidden,  or  evil  in 
themselves,  as  if  they  proceeded  from  an  evil 
principle ;  which  w^as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Manichees.  H.  He  separates  from  his  com- 
munion all  who  sung  or  used  the  lesser  dox- 
ology,  thus  :  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to 
the  Son  Holy  Ghost,"  since  they  could  for  no 
other  reason  suppress  the  conjunction,  but  be- 
cause they  believed  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  be  one  and  the  same  person.  HI.  He 
commands  those  who  had  been  rebaptized  by 
the  Arians,  or  the  Priscillianists,  to  be  receiv- 
ed, on  their  return  to  the  church,  by  the  impo- 
sition of  hands  used  in  the  reconciliation  of 
penitents,  and  not  by  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Lastly,  he  declares,  that  there 
is  no  occasion  to  consecrate  a  church  built  on 
the  foundations  of  one  that  had  been  conse- 
secrated.3 

About  the  same  time  Vigilius,  being  con- 
sulted by  Theodebert,  king  of  Austrasia,  about 
the  penance  that  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  a 
man  who  had  married  his  brother's  widow, 
wrote  two  letters  on  that  occasion,  the  one  to 
the  king,  and  the  other  to  Ca;sarius  of  Aries. 
He  exaggerates  in  both  the  enormity  of  the 
crime,  which,  he  says,  connot  be  expiated  but 
by  a  long  penance.  However,  he  leaves  it 
in  the  power  of  Caesarius,  who,  as  he  was 
upon  the  spot,  could  belter  judge  of  the  com- 
punction of  the  penitent,  to  shorten  or  lengthen 
the  time,  as  he  should  think  proper ;  but  he 
requires  those,  who  were  thus  married,  to  be 

»  Suar.  (le  tide,  disput.  10.  sect.  0. 
«  Martin,  de  fide,  disput.  9.  sect.  6. 
»  Vigil,  ep.  1. 1.  3.  Concil.  p.  3U1. 


immediately  parted. '(*)  Baronius  supposes 
Theodebert  to  be  the  person  who  had  married 
his  brother's  widow.^  But  it  is  certain,  that 
Theodebert  never  had  a  brother. 

In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  Justinian, 
hearing  that  Silverius  was  dead,  and  Vigilius 
was  chosen  in  his  room,  but  kept  by  Theo- 
dora quite  in  the  dark,  with  respect  to  the 
circumstances  attending  the  death  of  the  one, 
and  the  election  of  the  other,  despatched  to 
Rome  the  patrician  Dominicus,  to  congratu- 
late the  new  pope  on  his  promotion,  and,  at 
the  same  lime,  to  assure  his  holiness  that  he 
held,  and  ever  would  hold,  the  faith  which 
had  been  established  by  the  four  general  coun- 
cils, and  was  contained  in  the  letters  of  Leo. 
On  this  occasion  Vigilius  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  the  emperor,  commending  his  piety,  ap- 
proving his  faith,  and  solemnly  declaring  that 
he  himself  professed  the  same  faith,  and  had 
never  professed  any  other.  He  had  even  the 
assurance  to  tell  the  emperor,  that  he  defied 
his  most  inveterate  enemies  to  charge  him 
with  having  ever  done  or  attempted  any  thing 
that  was  not  entirely  agreeable  to  the  decrees 
of  the  oecumenical  councils,  and  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  apostolic  see.^  He  wrote,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  patriarch  Mennas,  com- 
mending him  for  the  zeal  he  exerted  in  de- 
fence of  the  doctrine  of  Chalcedon,  which  he 
himself  had  lately  condemned  ;  and  anathe- 
matizing, as  detestable  heretics,  those  whom 
not  long  before  he  had  admitted  to  his  com- 
munion, as  united  with  him  in  one  and  the 
same  faith.* 

The  following  year,  540,  nothing  happened 
worthy  of  notice.  But  the  year  541,  is  re- 
markable for  the  disturbances  that  began  then, 
and  produced,  in  the  end,  the  fifth  general 


<■  Viiril.  ep.  3.  t.  5.  Concil.  p.  314. 

(*)  The  marrying  of  a  brother's  widow  was  forbid- 
den by  the  emperor  Constantius,  and  the  children  of 
those,  who  were  thus  married,  declared  spurioiis  and 
illegitimate,  (a)  That  law  was  confirmed  by  Theodo- 
sius  the  younger  ;(J)  and  by  the  canons  of  the  church 
such  marriages  were  condemned  as  incestuous,  and 
the  contracting  parties  obliged  to  undergo  public  pe- 
nance. Thus  the  council  of  Neoca'sarea  orders  the 
woman,  who  marries  two  brothers,  to  remain  excom- 
municated till  she  is  thought  to  be  at  the  point  of 
death ;  and  even  then  to  be  admitted  to  the  sacrament, 
only  upon  condition,  that  she  dissolves  her  marriage, 
and  submits  to  a  public  penance,  if  she  recovers.(c) 
St.  Basil  argues  strongly  against  such  marriages  as  in- 
cestuous and  null,  in  an  epistle  to  Uiodorus  Tarsensis, 
under  whose  name  was  forged  a  treatise  in  defence 
oftlR'm.((/)  These  laws  and  canons  arc  all  founded 
on  the  proliibition  in  Leviticus,  "Thou  shalt  not  un- 
cover tlie  nakedness  of  thy  brother's  wife;"(e)  and, 
"if  a  man  shall  take  his  brother's  wife,  it  is  an  unclean 
thing. "(/)  But  that  uncleanncss  the  pope  can  now 
wipe  off,  in  virtue  of  his  dispensing  power  ;  and  such 
marriages,  tho\igh  for  many  ages  deemed  incestuous 
and  null,  by  the  whole  church,  and  the  popes  them- 
selves, are  now  looked  upon  in  that  light,  when  con- 
tracted without  a  dispensation,  which  liis  holiness  re- 
fuses to  none,  who  arc  able  to  purchase  it. 

(a)  Cod.  Theod.  1.  3.  tit.  12.  de  incest,  nup.  leg.  2. 

(6)  Ibid.  1.  4. 

(c)  Concil.  Neocsesar.  can.  2. 

((/)  Basil,  ep.  197.     (e)  I.evit.  18 :  16.     (/)  IbidSO:  21. 

»  Bar.  ad  ann.  538.  p.  299. 

»  Vigil,  ep.  4.  ..  <  Idem,  ep,  5. 
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Origen  is  condemned  by  the  emperor,  together  with  his  doctrine.  The  particular  propositions  which  were 
condemned.  He  orders  all  the  patriarchs,  and  the  pope  himself,  to  receive  his  edict  or  constitution.  The 
emperor  resolves  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner  against  the  Acephali  j — [Year  of  Christ,  542;] — but  is  di- 
verted from  it  by  Theodorus  of  Caesarea,  and  advised  to  condemn  certain  writings. 


council.  They  began  on  the  following  occa- 
sion: some  monks  of  Palestine,  offended  at 
certain  propositions  contained  in  the  works 
of  Origen,  applied  to  Pelagius,  the  pope's 
apocrisarius  or  nuncio  at  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  likewise  to  Mennas,  the  pa- 
triarch, begging  they  would  cause  the  works 
of  that  writer  to  be  condemned,  together  with 
his  memory,  that  people,  looking  upon  him 
as  a  condemned  heretic,  might  be  thenceforth 
deterred  from  perusing  his  writings,  or  at  least 
be  on  their  guard  when  they  perused  them. 
This  Pelagius  and  Mennas  readily  undertook, 
chiefly  with  a  view,  as  Liberatus  informs  us,' 
to  confound  the  Acephali,  who  were  all  great 
admirers  of  Origen,  thinking  he  favored  their 
doctrine,  and,  at  the  same  time,  avowed  ene- 
mies to  Mennas,  and  the  other  friends  of 
Rome-.  As  for  the  errors  of  Origen,  they  had 
been  condemned  long  before,  and  with  them 
Origen  himself;'^  so  that  there  could  be  no 
occasion  to  condemn  them  anew.  However, 
Mennas  and  Pelagius  having  presented  a  me- 
morial to  Justinian,  containing  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  errors  ascribed  to  Origen, 
the  emperor,  who  embraced  with  great  joy 
every  opportunity  of  interfering  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters,  immediately  issued,  at  their 
request,  an  edict  or  decree,  condemning  those 
errors,  and  together  with  them,  Origen  him- 
self, and  all  who  should  presume  to  defend 
either  him,  or  his  wicked,  blasphemous,  and 
execrable  doctrine.  No  pope,  no  council, 
could  have  defined,  decided,  and  even  anathe- 
matized, with  more  authority  than  the  empe- 
ror assumes  in  that  edict.  The  errors,  which 
he  condemns,  and  strives  to  confute  from  the 
scripture  and  the  fathers,  are,  I.  That,  in  the 
Trinity,  the  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son, 
and  the  Son  than  the  Holy  Ghost.  H.  That 
the  souls  of  men  existed  before  the  bodies, 
and  were  confined  to  the  bodies  by  way  of 
punishment  for  the  sins  they  had  committed 
while  separated  from  them.  HI.  That  the 
soul  of  Christ  existed,  like  other  souls,  and 
was  united  to  the  Word  before  the  incarnation. 
IV.  That  the  heavens,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  other  stars,  are  all  animated,  nay,  and 
endued  with  a  rational  soul.  V.  That,  after 
the  resurrection,  all  human  bodies  will  be  of 
a  round  figure.  VI.  That  the  torments  of  the 
damned  will  have  an  end;  and  that  as  Christ 
has  been  crucified  in  this  world  to  save  man- 
kind, so  he  is  to  be  crucified  in  the  next  to 
save  the  devils.  Each  of  these  opinions  Jus- 
tinian undertakes  to  confute;  and,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  shows  himself  therein  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
and  the  fathers,  and  well  worthy  of  the  high 
commendations  which  the  contemporarj'  wri- 
ters have  all  bestowed  on  him  as  a  divine. 
He  paints  Origen  as  a  profane,  heathenish, 
wicked,  and  blasphemous  writer,  as  the  first 


»  Liberal,  c.  23. 

Vol.  I.— 45 


3  See  p.  310,  et  seq. 


author  of  all  heresies,  as  the  common  father 
of  all  heretics,  as  one  who  attempted  to  in- 
graft the  Christian  religion  on  the  fables  and 
dreams  of  the  pagans.  The  edict  he  addressed 
to  Mennas,  "  the  most  holy  and  most  blessed 
archbishop  of  Constantinople,  and  patriarch ;" 
and  ends  it  with  commanding  him  to  assem- 
ble forthwith  all  the  bishops,  who  were  then 
at  Constantinople,  and  the  heads  of  the  mo- 
nasteries, to  anathematize,  jointly  with  them, 
Origen,  his  doctrine,  and  his  followers,  and 
to  suffer  no  bishop  to  be  thenceforth  ordained, 
nor  abbot  appointed,  within  the  limits  of  his 
jurisdiction,  who  had  not  first  publicly  re- 
ceived, without  restriction  or  limitation,  the 
present  constitution.'  The  patriarchs  were 
all  strictly  enjoined  to  receive  it;  and  for  that 
purpose  duplicates  of  it  were  sent,  by  the 
emperor's  order,  to  those  of  Alexandria,  of 
Antioch,  of  Jerusalem,  and  likewise  to  "the 
most  holy  and  most  blessed  pope  and  patri- 
arch of  Old  Rome,  Vigilius."  For  the  empe- 
ror required  tiie  pope  to  receive  it,  as  well  as 
the  other  patriarchs ;  which,  in  truth,  was 
dictating  to  him,  in  matters  of  faith,  as  well 
as  to  the  other  patriarchs. 

Origen  and  his  followers  being  thus  con- 
demned, Justinian,  out  of  his  great  zeal  for 
the  unity  of  the  faith,  for  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  church,  resolved  to  proceed  in 
the  same  manner  against  the  Acephali;  and 
oblige  all  patriarchs,  metropolitans,  bishops, 
and  ecclesiastics  in  his  dominions,  publicly 
to  anathematize  the  tenets  of  that  sect,  and 
publicly  receive  the  decree  of  Chalcedon,  es- 
tablishing two  natures  in  Christ,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  their  sees,  and  every  other  prefer- 
ment they  enjoyed  in  the  church.  To  ward 
that  blow,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  re- 
venged on  Pelagius,  on  Mennas,  and  on  the 
other  sticklers  for  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
who  had  advised  the  emperor  to  condemn 
Origen,  Theodorus,  metropolitan  of  Caesarea 
in  Cappadocia,  who  held  that  writer  in  great 
veneration,  and  was  in  his  heart  a  zealous 
Eutychian,  represented  to  Justinian,  that  the 
edict,  which  he  designed  to  issue  against  the 
Acephali,  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  attended 
with  great  disturbances,  whereas  he  could 
assure  him,  that  the  Eutychians  were  all  to  a 
man  disposed  to  receive  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon, upon  certain  terms  which  none  could 
scruple  to  grant,  who  had  the  least  spark  of 
zeal  for  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  the  peace 
of  the  church.  The  terms,  which,  he  said, 
they  required,  were,  first.  That  Theodorus  of 
Mopsuestia,  whom  he  styled  the  master  of 
Nestorius,  should  be  anathematized,  together 
with  his  writings.  2dly,  That  the  books 
which  Theodoret  of  Cyrus  had  published 
against  St.  Cyril,  should  be  condemned. 
And,  3dly,  That  the  letter  should  be  con- 
demned, which  Ibas  of  Odessa  had  written 


1  Apud  Bar.  ann.  538.  p.  300—312. 
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What  those  writings  were  which  the  emperor  was  advised  to  condemn.  The  design  of  Theodorus  in  advising 
him  to  condemn  them.  Justinian  condemns  them  under  the  name  of  the  "  three  chapters  ;"  enjoins  all  pa- 
triarchs to  receive  his  edict  condemning  them.  The '•  three  chapters"  condemned  by  almost  all  the  eastern 
bishops.     The  imperial  edict  is  opposed  by  the  western  bishops. 


to  one  Maris,  a  Persian,  concerning  the  coun- 
cil of  Ephesus,  and  condemnation  of  Nesto- 
rius.  Tliese  writings,  said  Theodorus,  give 
great  offence  to  the  Acephali;  and  their  ima- 
gining them  to  have  been  approved  by  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  is  what  alone  restrains 
them  from  receiving  that  council. 

In  the  writings  of  Theodorus  of  Mopsues- 
tia,  who  was  raised  to  that  see  in  394,  were 
several  expressions  that  seemed  to  favor  the 
doctrine  of  Nestorius.  But,  as  he  wrote  be- 
fore that  doctrine  was  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
would  not  condemn  him  as  a  heretic,  the 
rather,  as  in  other  passages  he  seemed  to 
acknowledge  one  person  and  two  natures  in 
Christ.  Theodoret  was  employed  by  John 
of  Antioch,  his  patriarch,  to  confute  the  im- 
pious doctrines  of  Cyril,  as  the  patriarch 
styled  them;'  and  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
satisfied  with  his  condemning  the  tenets  of 
Nestorius,  did  not  oblige  him  to  retract  or 
condemn  what  he  wrote  on  that  occasion. 
Ibas  succeeded  Rabulas  in  the  see  of  Edessa, 
about  the  year  430.  While  he  was  yet  pres- 
byter of  that  church,  he  wrote  to  one  Maris, 
a  Persian,  and  perhaps  a  bishop,  in  that 
neighborhood,  acquainting  him  with  the 
quarrel  between  Cyril  and  Nestorius,  and  the 
condemnation  of  the  latter.  In  his  letter  he 
charged  the  fathers  of  Ephesus  with  rash- 
ness and  precipitation,  in  giving  sentence 
against  Nestorius;  found  great  fault  with  the 
doctrine,  and  more  with  the  conduct  of  Cyril 
on  that  occasion;  and  reflecting,  in  the  sharp- 
est terms,  on  Rabulas,  who  had  not  long  be- 
fore anathematized  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia, 
as  the  first  author  of  the  Nestorian  heresy, 
bestowed,  in  opposition  to  him,  the  highest 
encomiums  on  that  writer.  This  letter  was 
read  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon;  and  some 
of  the  fathers  of  that  assembly,  upon  hearing 
it,  and  finding  Ibas  there  acknowledged  one 
person  and  two  natures  in  Christ,  declared 
his  faith  to  be  entirely  orthodox,  without  cen- 
suring the  commendations  he  bestowed  on 
the  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  or  requiring  him  to 
retract  what  he  had  written  against  Cyril  and 
Rabulas.2 

As  none  of  these  writers  had  been  condemn- 
ed, nor  their  writings  censured,  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  to  censure  or  condemn 
them  afterwards,  was,  in  some  degree,  censur- 
ing and  condemning  that  council  :  and  that 
the  metropolitan  of  Csesarea  had  in  view,  in 
engaging  the  emperor  to  condemn  them.  For 
Justinian  readily  fell  in  with  the  proposal, 
being  fully  satisfied,  that  he  should  thereby 
gain  over  the  Acephali,  as  had  been  suggested 
by  Theodorus,  and  not  aware,  says  Liberatus,^ 
of  the  views  of  the  party,  nor  sufficiently  on 
his  guard  against  the  craft  and  wiles  of  dc- 
rsigning  men.     An  edict  was  therefore  imme- 

•  See  p.  177.    »  Concil.  t.  4.  p.  680.  Facund,  1.  6.  c.  1,  2. 

*  Liberal,  in  Breviar.  prope  ftn. 


diately  issued,  condemning  as  "heretical,"  as 
"  impious,"  "  wicked,"  and  "  blasphemous," 
the  three  above-mentioned  pieces,  which  be- 
came afterwards  so  famous  under  the  name 
of  "  The  Three  Chapters,"  a  name,  says 
Liberatus,'  for  our  sins,  but  too  well  known. 
The  edict  was  entitled,  "-The  emperor  Jus- 
tinian's confession  of  faith,  addressed  to  the 
assembly  of  the  catholic  and  apostolic  church." 
It  contains  an  exposition  at  large  of  the  catho- 
lic faith,  which  the  emperor  proposes  to  the 
whole  world,  in  order  to  unite  all  Christians 
in  one  belief.  He  begins  with  explaining 
the  catholic  faith  concerning  the  Trinity ; 
then  passes  to  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  ; 
and,  having  anathematized  the  various  errors 
concerning  that  mystery,  and  those  who 
broached  or  maintained  them,  namely,  Arius, 
Eunomius,  Macedonius,  Apollinaris,  Nesto- 
rius, and  Eutyches,  he  adds  to  his  other  ana- 
themas one  against  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia, 
and  his  writings ;  another  against  the  books 
which  Theodoret  wrote  against  Cyril ;  and 
the  third  against  the  letter  of  Ibas  to  Maris  the 
Persian.  He  pretends  that  the  writings  which 
he  condemns,  were  all  condemned  before  by 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  ;  which  was  cer- 
tainly false.  Not  satisfied  with  condemning 
the  letter  of  Ibas,  he  anathematizes  all  who 
should  maintain  it,  or  anj'  part  of  it,  to  be  or- 
thodox, which,  in  the  opinion  of  Facundus, 
was  evidently  contradicting  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  since  the  fathers  of  that  assembly 
had,  according  to  him,  from  that  very  letter, 
concluded  the  faith  of  Ibas  to  be  orthodox.^ 

This  edict  alarmed  the  orthodox  party,  and 
much  more  the  positive  order  sent  by  the  em- 
peror to  all  the  patriarchs,  enjoining  them  to 
receive  it.  Mennas  of  Constantinople,  Zoilus 
of  Alexandria,  Ephrem  of  Antioch,  and  Peter 
of  Jerusalem,  remonstrated  against  it  in  the 
strongest  terms,  as  highly  injurious  to  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  and  suggested  by  the 
Acephali  with  no  other  view,  but  to  derogate 
from  the  authority  of  that  council.  But,  find- 
ing the  emperor  would  hearken  to  no  remon- 
strances, they  complied  in  the  end,  and  chose 
rather  to  sign  the  edict,  however  injurious  to 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  than  to  forfeit  their 
sees,  and  be  driven  into  exile;  for  the  empe- 
ror threatened  with  deposition  and  exile  all, 
without  distinction,  who  did  not  receive  it. 
The  e.vample  of  the  patriarchs  was  followed 
by  the  far  greater  part  of  their  snflTragans  :  so 
that  the  edict  was,  in  a  very  short  time,  re- 
ceived, and  the  "three  chapters"  condemned, 
by  almost  all  the  bishops  in  the  east.  But  in 
the  west  it  met  with  no  less  vigorous  than 
general  opposition.  Vigilius,  and  the  other 
bishops  of  Italy,  as  well  as  those  of  Gaul  and 
Africa,  all  declared  vnianimously  against  it, 
as  evidently  striking  at  what  they  called  the 
very  foundation    of    the  catholic   faith,  the 
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The  pope  ordered  to  repair  to  Constantinople.  The  bibliothecarian's  account  of  his  departure  from  Rome.  He 
sends  from  Sicily  a  supply  of  corn  to  Rome,  which  is  intercepted  by  the  enemy  ;  — [Year  of  Christ,  545.] 
He  learns  in  Sicily,  that  a  council  had  been  held  at  Constantinople,  and  the  "  three  chapters"  had  been  con- 
demned by  it  without  him  ;  but  is  prevailed  upon  by  the  emperor  to  pursue  his  journey.  Arrives  at  Con- 
stantinople.   He  declares  against  the  imperial  edict,  and  e.xcludes  from  his  communion  all  who  received  it. 

authority  of  councils.  This  opposition  the  I  While  Vigilius  was  still  in  Sicily,  he  re- 
emperor  ascribed  chiefly  to  Vigilius ;  and  ceived  advice  from  Stephen,  wha  had  sue- 
therefore  sent  him  a  preremptory  order  to  re-  ceeded  Pelagius  with  the  character  of  nuncio 
pair,  without  delay,  to  Constantinople,  not  from  the  apostolic  see  to  the  court  of  Con- 
doubting  but,  having  him  once  in  his  power,   stantinople,    that   a   council   had    been   held 


he  should  be  able  to  prevail  upon  him,  by 
some  means  or  other,  by  force  or  persuasions, 
by  threats  or  by  promises,  to  acquiesce  in  the 
edict ;  which,  he  thought,  would  put  an  end 
to  all  opposition  in  the  west.  In  compliance 
with  this  order,  the  pope  set  out  for  Constan- 
tinople, in  the  latter  end  of  the  present  year, 
much  against  his  will,  says  Victor  Tunu- 
nensis,  foreseeing  the  storm  that  threatened 
him,  and  apprehending  the  displeasure  of  the 
emperor,  if  he  did  not  yield,  and  the  reproaches 
of  the  western  bishops,  if  he  did. 

The  bibliothecarian  writes,  that,  at  his  de- 
parture, the  Roman  people,  highly  incensed 
against  him  on  account  of  the  death  of  Silve- 
rius,  and  his  unheard-of  cruelty,  (for  he 
charges  him  with  having  killed  his  own  secre- 
tary in  a  transport  of  passion,  and  having 
caused  his  own  sister's  son  to  be  whipped  to 
death),  pursued  him  with  curses,  and  showers 
of  stones,  to  the  Tiber,  where  he  embarked, 
crying  out,  "  Hunger  and  pestilence  go  with 
thee  !  Evil  hast  thou  done  to  us,  and  may  evil 
overtake  thee  whereverthou  art!"'  But  the  au- 
thority of  Anastasius  is  not  to  be  relied  on  ;  for 
he  tells  us  in  the  same  place,  that  the  empress, 
to  be  revenged  on  Vigilius  for  not  communi- 
cating with  the  Acephali,  agreeably  to  his 
promise,  despatched  one  Anthimus  with 
orders  to  apprehend  him,  and  bring  him  pri- 
soner to  Constantinople  ;  that  he  was  accord- 
ingly seized  in  the  church  of  St.  Caecilia,  and, 
being  put  on  board  a  vessel  that  lay  in  the 
Tiber,  conveyed  straight  into  the  east.  But 
Procopius,2  Victor  Tununensis,^  and  Facun- 
dus,''  who  lived  at  that  very  time,  ascribe  his 
journey  to  a  positive  order  he  received  from 
the  emperor. 

As  Rome  was  then  closely  besieged  by  the 
brave  Totila  king  of  the  Goths,  and  reduced  to 
great  straits  for  want  of  provisions,  the  pope, 
in  his  way  to  Constantinople,  landed  in  Sicily, 
with  a  design  to  send  from  thence  a  supply 
of  corn  to  the  distressed  city.  He  sent  ac- 
cordingly a  great  number  of  vessels,  laden 
with  corn  ;  but  unluckily  they  fell  all  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  and,  with  them,  Valentinus, 
bishop  of  Silva  Candida,  now  Santa  Ruffina, 
in  Tuscany,  whom  Vigilius  had  appointed  to 
govern  the  Roman  church  in  his  absence,  with 
the  character  of  his  vicar.     The  bishop  was 


there,  and  the  "  three  chapters"  condemned  by 
almost  all  the  bishops,  who  were  present.  As 
it  was  to  assist  in  person  at  a  council,  in 
which  the  subject  of  the  dispute  concerning 
the  "  three  chapters"  was,  as  the  emperor  pre- 
tended, to  be  impartially  examined,  that  the 
pope  had  been  summoned  into  the  east,  he 
was  no  less  surprised  than  provoked  to  hear, 
that  the  council  had  met,  and  taken  such  a 
step,  without  his  concurrence,  or  even  his 
knowledge.  Upon  the  first  notice,  therefore, 
of  what  had  passed,  he  wrote  to  the  emperor, 
begging,  that  whatever  had  been  done  in  his 
absence,  might  be  declared  null ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  Mennas,  who  had  presided  at 
the  council,  and  signed  the  imperial  edict 
againstthe  "three  chapters,"  threatening  to  cut 
him  off  from  his  communion,  if  he  did  not 
withdraw  his  subscription.  The  emperor,  in 
answer  to  his  letter,  assured  the  pope,  that  he 
had  nothing  in  view  but  the  purity  of  the 
faith,  and  the  peace  of  the  church ;  that,  as  to 
the  affair  of  the  "  three  chapters,"  he  did  not  at 
all  question,  but  were  his  holiness  present,  it 
would,  by  his  means,  be  settled  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  both  parties;  and  therefore 
earnestly  entreated  him  to  pursue,  without 
farther  delays,  his  journey  to  the  imperial 
city,  where  he  had  been  long  expected  by  a 
great  number  of  holy  bishops,  and  himself, 
all  ready  to  concur  with  him  in  such  mea- 
sures, as  should  be  judged  the  most  proper  to 
put  an  end  to  the  present,  and  prevent  all 
future  disputes. 

The  pope,  encouraged  by  the  kind  expres- 
sions the  emperor  used  in  his  letter,  set  out 
from  Sicily  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  546, 
and,  arriving  at  Constantinople  on  the  25th  of 
January,  547,  was  there  received  with  uncom- 
mon marks  of  respect  and  esteem,  both  by 
Justinian  and  Theodora,  flattering  themselves, 
says  Theophanes,  that  he  might  thus  be 
gained  over  to  their  measures.  But  he  had 
yet  been  but  a  few  days  in  Constantinople, 
when  he  not  only  declared  against  the  imperial 
edict  condemning  the  "three  chapters,"  as 
evidently  derogating  from  the  authority  of  the 
great  council  of  Chalcedon,  but  excluded  from 
his  communion  Mennas,  and,  with  him,  all 
the  bishops  who  had  signed  or  received  it. 
This  conduct  in  the  pope  obliged  the  emperor 


immediately  carried  to  the  king,  who,  having  to  change   his.     Having   therefore   sent   for 


narrowly  examined  him,  and  found  him  in 
several  instances  inconsistent  with  himself, 
ordered  both  his  hands  to  be  cut  off.^ 


'  Anast.  in  Vigil. 

2  Procop.  bell.  Goth.  1.  3.  c.  15. 

3  Vict.  Tun.  ad  ann.  544.         <  Facund   I.  4. 
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c.  3. 


Vigilius  to  the  imperial  palace,  and  there,  in  a 
private  conference,  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to 
convince  him,  that  the  condemnation  of  the 
"  three  chapters"  was  no  ways  derogatory  to  the 
authority  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  he  told 
him  at  last,  in  plain  terms,  that,  since  the  im- 
pious doctrine   of  Nestorius   was  evidently 
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The  pope  yields  to  the  menaces  of  the  emperor;  and  condemns  the  "tliree  chapters"  in  a  council  of 
seventy  bishops,  by  a  solemn  decree  styled  judicatum; — [Year  of  Christ,  518.]  What  regard  paid  to  that 
decree  in  the  west.  Condemned  by  the  bishops  of  lUyricum.  Vigilius  excommunicated  by  the  African  bi- 
shops ; — [Year  of  Christ,  550.]  His  own  ecclesiastics  separate  themselves  from  his  communion.  Vigilius 
repents  what  he  had  done. 

contained  in  the  writings  of  Theodoras  of  I  the  ruins  of  the  catholic  faith,  separated  them- 

Mopsuestia,  of  Theodoret,  and  Ibas,  he  must  selves,  with  one  consent,  from  the  communion 
either  join  the  other  patriarchs,  who  had  all  of  the  pope,  nay,  and  declared  him  unworthy 
condemned  them,  or  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  j  of  the  catholic  communion,  unless,  returning 
ever  returning  to  Rome  or  Italy,  where  his  to  himself,  he  repented,  and  repaired,  so  far 
presence  would  only  serve  to  increase  and  I  as  in  him  la}',  the  mischief  he  had  done.' 
maintain  the  misunderstanding  that  began  to  I  Vigilius  was,  on  this  occasion,  abandoned, 
prevail  between  the  east  and  the  west.  Of  j  and  warmly  opposed,  even  by  some  of  his 
this  violence  the  pope  loudly  complained,  as  own  ecclesiastics,  whom  he  had  brought  with 
more  becoming  a  Dioclesian  than  a  Christian  '  him  in  his  retinue  to  Constantinople,  namely, 
prince;  and  at  the  same  time  let  the  emperor  i  by  the  two  deacons  Rusticus  and  .Scbastianus, 
know,  that  though  he  might  dispose  of  his  i  by  several  subdeacons,  by  the  defenders  of  the 
person  as  he  thought  fit,  his  authority  was  not  '  Roman  church,  and  by  his  own  secretary  and 

notaries.     These,  separating  themselves,  with 
the  two  deacons  at  their  head,  from  the  com- 


capable  of  restraint  or  control ;  and  that  no 

force  or  violence  should  ever  induce  him  to 

prostitute  that  authority  to  the  wicked  views  '  munion  of  their  bishop,  wrote  letters,  in  ju.sti- 

and  designs  of  those,  who  were  alike  enemies    fication  of  their  conduct,  to  their  friends  and 

to  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  catholic  '  correspondents  in  the  different  provinces   of 

faith.     But  the  resolution  and  firmness,  shown  '  the  west,  especially  in  Italy.  Gaul,  and  Africa, 


by  Vigilius  on  this  occasion,  soon  forsook 
him  ;  and  a  few  months  after,  the  desire  he 
had  of  returning  to  Rome  prevailing  over  the 
regard  he  pretended  to  have  for  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  the  catholic  faith,  he  not  only 
readmitted  to  his  communion  the  bishops  who 
had  signed  the  imperial  edict,  but,  the  follow- 
ing year,  seeing  nothing  would  satisfy  the 
emperor  but  a  solemn  condemnation  of  th.e 


acquainting  them  with  the  fall,  prevarication, 
and,  as  they  styled  it,  apostacy,  of  Vigilius. 
At  the  same  time  the  deacon  Rusticus,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  Roman  church,  published  a  treatise 
in  defence  of  the  "  three  chapters,"  filled  with 
most  bitter  reflections  on  Vigilius,  whom  he 
painted  there  as  a  secret  friend  to  the  Ace- 
phali,  as  an  enemy  to  the  council  of  Chalce- 


"  three  chapters,"  he  solemnly  condemned  them  !  don,  as  one  who  was  ready  to  sacrifice  both 


m  a  council  consisting  of  seventy  bishops, 
assembled  for  that  purpose  in  Constantinople. 
It  was  on  that  occasion  he  issued  the  famous 
decree  styled  "judicatum,*'  containing  the  con- 
demnation of  the  above-mentioned  articles, 
and  with  it,  a  solemn  declaration,  that  he  did 
not  thereby  intend  to  derogate  in  the  least 
from  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
though  he  had  till  then  maintained  the  con- 
demnation of  those  articles  to  be  evidently 
derogatory  to  the  authority  of  that  council. 

The  judicatum  was  a  definitive  sentence 
pronounced  by  the  pope  in  a  council,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  far  greater  part  of  the  bishops, 
who  composed  that  assembly.  And  yet,  of 
the  many  bishops  in  the  M-est,  who  stood  up 
in  defence  of  the  "  three  chapters  "  condemned 
there  by  the  pope,  not  one  acquiesced  in  that 
sentence,  but  all  declared  loudly  against  it ; 
nay,  Facundus,  of  Hermiana  in  Africa,  who 
was  then  at  Constantinople,  taxed  the  pope, 
to  his  face,  with  perfidiousness,  venality,  and 
prevarication,  with  favoring  the  Acephali,  and 
betraying  underhand  the  catholic  cause.'  The 
bishops  of  Illyricum  not  only  condemned  the 
judicatum,  in  a  very  numerous  synod  assem- 
bled to  examine  that  decree ;  but  deposed  Be- 
nenatus,  metropolitan  of  Justiniana  Prima,  for 
pretending  to  defend  it  in  opposition  to  the 
rest  of  his  brethren.^  The  African  bishops 
went  still  farther:  for  they,  not  satisfied  with 
rejecting  the  judicatum,  in  a  full  council,  as 
tending  to  establish  tlie  Eutychian  heresy  on 

>  Facund.  contr.  Mocian.    >  Vict.  Tunun.  ad  ann.  549. 


the  church,  and  the  faith,  to  the  will  of  the 
emperor.2 

The  pope  alarmed  at  so  general  an  opposi- 
tion, began  to  repent  what  he  had  done ;  and 
even  to  entertain  some  thoughts  of  revoking 
the  judicatum,  which  had  given  so  great  of- 
fence to  his  colleagues  in  the  west.  But  the 
emperor  on  the  other  hand  was  unalterably 
bent  on  the  condemnation  of  the  "  three  chap- 
ters ;"  had  even  written  in  defence  of  the  judi- 
catum, against  the  bishops  of  Africa  and  Illy- 
ricum ;  and  had  sent  those  among  them  into 
exile,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  the 
most  by  their  warmth  in  opposing  it.  Vigi- 
lius, therefore,  not  doubting  but  he  should 
meet  with  the  like,  if  not  a  more  severe  treat- 
ment, were  he  to  revoke  a  decree,  which  the 
emperor  seemed  determined,  at  all  events,  to 
maintain,  continued  thundering  anathemas 
against  all  who  did  not  receive  it;  though  he 
was,  at  this  very  time,  firmly  resolved,  in  his 
own  mind,  to  revoke  it,  and  only  waited  for  a 
favorable  opportunity  of  executing,  without 
danger,  the  resolution  he  had  taken.  To  his 
anathemas  the  bishops  of  the  opposite  party 
paid  no  kind  of  regard ;  but,  retorting  them 
upon  him,  separated  themselves  from  his  com- 
munion, and  from  the  communion  of  all  who 
did  not  anathematize  both  his  judicatum  and 
him.  Thus  was  the  whole  church  rent,  to 
use  the  expression  of  .Justinian,  from  east  to 
west;  the  decree  of  the  pope,  which  the  em- 
peror had  flattered  himself  would  have  put  an 
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Vigilius  overreaches  the  emperor,  and  gets  his  judicatum  revoked.  A  general  council  assembled  by  the  em- 
peror, at  the  request  of  the  pope  ; — [Year  of  Christ,  551.]  The  western  bishops  decline  assisting  at  the 
council;  and  likewise  the  pope.  Justinian,  by  a  new  edict,  condemns  the  "  three  chapters."  His  edict  op- 
posed by  the  pope,  and  the  western  bishops. 


end  to  the  dispute,  serving  only  to  increase 
the  animosities  that  prevailed  before,  and  ren- 
der the  two  parties  more  averse  to  each  other, 
and  more  irreconcilable.     This  Vicrilius  him- 


warm  dispute  between  the  pope  and  the  em- 
peror, the  pope  pretending,  that,  by  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  the  council  was  not  to  meet 
till  the  arrival  of  the  western  bishops  ;  and  the 


self,  who  wanted  only  a  plausible  pretence  to  i  emperor,  liiat  he  had  fulfilled  the  agreement 
recall  his  decree,  represented  to  the  emperor  I  by  summoning  them  to  the  council  ;  that, 
in  the  strongest  terras,  adding,  that,  since  the  1  since  they  had  not  thought  fit  to  obey  that 
judicatum  had  been  issued  without  the  con-  summons,  it  was  not  reasonable,  that  those, 
sent  and  approbation,  and  even  without  the  ,  who  had,  should  be  kept  any  longer  at  a  dis- 
knowledge,  of  the  western  bishops,  they  were  J  tance  from  their  sees.  The  pope  declared, 
not,  after  all,  so  greatly  to  blame  for  not  re- '  that,  since  the  number  of  western  bishops  at 
ceiving it;  but,  were  the  "  three  chapters"  con- j  Constantinople  was  yet  so  very  inconsider- 


demned  in  a  general  council,  none  would  dare 
to  oppose  the  sentence  and  judgment  of  such 
an  assembly.  He  therefore  advised  the  em- 
peror to  assemble  one,  as  the  only  means  of 
composing  the  present  unhappy  divisions,  to 


able,  he  would  neither  assist  at  the  council, 
till  others  arrived,  nor  receive  the  decisions 
of  such  an  assembly  as  the  decisions  of  a 
council.  His  thus  refusing  to  assist  at  the 
council  without  the  western  bishops,  when  he 


summon  the  western  bishops  to  it,  especially  |  knew  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
those  ,of  Africa  and  Illyricum ;  and  in  the  ,  come  to  it,  convinced  the  emperor,  that  he 
mean  time,  lest  they  should  think  themselves  designed  to  change  sides,  and  that  he  only 
only  summoned  to  approve  or  condemn  what  wanted  to  gain  time,  and  had,  with  that  view, 
was  already  approved  or  condemned,  to  leave  j  proposed  the  assembling  of  a  general  council, 
matters  in  the  condition  they  were  in  before  ,  Justinian  therefore,  not  thinking  himself 
the  imperial  edict,  and  the  judicatum,  were  j  bound  to  wait  the  decision  of  a  council,  pur- 
published.  The  emperor,  not  suspecting  in  \  suant  to  the  late  agreement  between  him  and 
the  least  the  sincerity  of  Vigilius,  consented  jthe  pope,  issued  a  new  edict,  and  caused  it  to 
to  the  proposal  as  soon  as  it  was  offered  ;  and  be  set  up  in  the  great  church,  and  other  public 
it  was  agreed,  that  no  regard  should  be  had  ,  places  of  the  imperial  city,  condemning  the 
to  any  former  determination  concerning  the  "three  chapters"  in  the  strongest  terms,  and 
points  in  dispute,  but  that  the  whole  should  ;  anathematizing  all,  without  distinction,  who 
be  referred  to  the  decision  of  a  council,  at }  should  thenceforth  presume  to  defend  them, 
which  the  western  bishops  should  be  present,  i  Against  this  edict  Vigilius  loudly  exclaimed, 
those  especially  of  Africa  and  Illyricum,  who  as  an  open  violation  of  the  late  agreement,  as 
had  signalized  themselves  above  the  rest  in  the  j  highly  injurious  to  the  authority  of  the 
defence  of  the  "three  chapters."  The  pope  apostolic  see,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  order 
Avas  well  apprised,  that  the  western  bishops  ,  in  general,  to  whom  alone  it  belonged,  as  he 
would  not  be  easily  prevailed  upon  to  assist  pretended,  to  define  and  decide  in  all  matters 
at  a  council  held  in  Constantinople,  where  ,  of  faith  and  religion.  Having  therefore  as- 
they  could  not  but  know,  that  they  should  be  sembled  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  bishops, 
obliged  in  the  end  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  who  were  then  at  Constantinople,  in  the 
emperor ;  and,  it  was  only  to  gain  time,  and  ,  palace  of  Placidia,  where  he  lodged  during 
for  the  sake  of  a  pretence  to  get  the  judicatum,  \  his  stay  in  that  city,  he  there  solemnly  protest- 
in  the  mean  while,  revoked,  that  he  proposed  '  ed,  in  their  presence,  against  the  imperial 
the  assembling  of  a  council,  at  which  the  hi-  j  edict;  earnestly  entreated  them  to  use  what 
shops  both  of  the  east  and  west  should  assist,  j  interest  they  had  with  the  emperor  to  get  it 
Of  this  Justinian  was  not  aware,  and  there-  !  revoked,  or,  at  least,  suspended  till  the  meet- 
fore,  acquiescing  in  the  proposal  of  Vigilius,  i  ing  of  the  council ;  and,  lastly,  exerting  "  the 
summoned  the  bishops  in  the  different  pro- ,  aulhority  of  St.  Peter  vested  in  him,"  declared 
vinces  of  the  empire  to  meet,  without  delay,  all,  who  should  sign,  receive,  or  any  ways 
at  Constantinople,  and  there  determine,  by  j  approve  it,  suspended,  the  moment  they  did 
their  unbiassed  suffrages,  the  present  dispute.  '  so,  from  the  communion  of  the  prime  apostle, 
The  eastern  bishops  met  at  the  appointed  '  and  that  of  his  see.  At  the  same  time  Dacius 
time,  and,  with  them  some  from  Italy,  but  ^  of  Milan,  who  was  present  at  that  meeting, 
two  only  from  Africa,  and  not  one  from  Illy- :  after  inveighing  with  great  warmth  and  liberty 
ricum.  The  emperor  waited  some  time,  with  '  against  the  edict,  as  calculated  to  shake  the 
great  impatience,  the  arrival  of  other  bishops  very  foundation  of  the  catholic  faith,  the  au- 
from  the  west;  but,  finding  they  declined,  thority  of  oecumenical  councils  [as  if  the 
under  various  pretences,  complying  with  his  catholic  faith  had  no  better  foundation],  let 
summons,  and  at  the  same  time  apprehending  his  colleagues  know,  with  great  noise  and 
he  had  been  over-reached  by  the  pope,  in  ;  bawling,  "magna  vociferatione,"  that  they 
agreeing  to  refer  the  decision  of  the  contro-  I  must  either  condemn  and  reject  that  edict,  or 
versy  to  the  judgment  of  a  council,  at  which  '  renounce  his  communion,  and  not  his  only, 
the  bishops  of  Africa  and  Illyricum  should  be  '  but  that  of  all  their  brethren  in  Gaul,  Bur- 


present,  ordered  those,  who  were  then  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  Vigilius  among  the  rest,  to 
assemble  without  them.     This  occasioned  a 


gundy,  Spain,  Liguria,  iErailia,  and  Venetia.' 
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[ViGILIUS. 


The  pope  flies  to  a  sanctuary.     The  emperor  orders  him  to  be  taken  from  thence ;  but  he  is  rescued  by  the  po- 
pulace.    A  solemn  deputation  sent  him  by  the  emperor.     He  is  prevailed  upon  to  quit  his  asylum. 


Of  the  many  eastern  bishops  who  were 
present,  not  one  joined  the  pope  but  Zoilus 
of  Alexandria,  who  was  thereupon  deposed 
the  same  day  by  an  order  from  the  emperor. 
As  for  Vigilius,  he  privately  withdrew,  as 
soon  as  the  assembly  broke  up,  from  the  pa- 
lace of  Placidia,  and,  with  Dacius  of  Milan, 
took  refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  But 
the  emperor  was  too  much  provoked  to  pay  i 
any  regard  to  the  sacredness  of  the  place ;  and  | 
therefore  ordered  the  preetor,  whose  province , 
it  was  to  apprehend  thieves,  robbers,  murder-, 
ers,  and  such  like  criminals,  to  seize  on  Vigi- 
lius even  in  the  church,  and  drag  him,  as  a 
common  malefactor,  from  the  altar  itself, 
should  he  there  take  sanctuary,  to  the  public 
gaol.  In  compliance  with  this  order,  the 
praetor  entered  the  church  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  band  of  his  own  men,  supported  by 
a  body  of  regular  troops,  to  awe  the  populace, 
and  prevent  the  disturbances  they  might  raise 
on  such  an  extraordinary  occasion.  The  praj- 
tor  no  sooner  appeared,  than  the  pope,  who 
expected  no  such  visit,  not  thinking  the  em- 
peror would  have  come  to  such  extremities, 
flew,  in  great  consternation,  to  the  shrine  of 
the  martyr  St.  Sergius,  and  embracing  the 
pillars  that  supported  the  altar  over  the  shrine, 
continued  there,  while  the  ecclesiastics,  who 
attended  him,  strove  to  divert  the  praetor  from 
so  wicked  an  attempt,  from  laying  violent 
hands  on  the  first  bishop  of  the  catholic 
church,  at  the  very  shrine  and  altar  of  so  re- 
nowned a  martyr  and  saint.  But  the  praetor, 
not  hearkening  to  them,  ordered  his  men  to 
seize  the  refractory  bishop,  who,  seizing  him 
accordingly,  some  by  the  feet,  others  by  the 
hair,  and  some  by  the  beard,  strove  to  force 
him  from  his  sanctuary.  But  as  the  pope, 
who  was  a  man  of  an  uncommon  size,  and  of 
strength  in  proportion  to  his  size,  in  spite  of 
all  their  efforts,  still  kept  his  hold,  the  pillars 
gave  way,  and  the  altar  fell  down.  In  the 
mean  time  the  populace,  who  are  commonly 
on  the  side  of  those  who  suffer,  whether  guil- 
ty or  innocent,  flocking  to  the  church  at  the 
noise,  and  touched  with  compassion  in  seeing 
a  bishop  so  cruelly  used,  without  any  regard 
to  his  rank  and  character,  fell  on  the  pra;tor 
with  such  fury,  that,  not  being  duly  supported 
by  the  soldiery,  he  was  glad  to  save  himself 
by  flight,  and  leave  the  pope  safe  in  his  asy- 
lum.' This  proved  a  great  disappointment 
to  the  emperor,  who  was  resolved  to  employ 
arguments,  which,  he  well  knew,  Vigilius 
was  not  a  man  to  have  long  withstood,  had 
he  had  him  in  his  power. 

The  emperor  being  informed  of  what  had 
passed,  sent,  the  next  day,  a  solemn  deputa- 
tion to  the  pope,  consisting  of  several  persons 
of  the  first  rank,  among  whom  were  Belisa- 
rius,  and  Justin,  the  emperor's  own  nephew, 
and  afterwards  his  successor  in  the  empire. 
These  were  to  persuade  the  pope  to  quit  his 

»  Vigil.  &  Cler.  Ital.  ad  legal.  Childcb.  Theoph.  ad 
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asylum,  and  return  to  the  palace  of  Placidia; 
to  promise  upon  oath,  in  the  emperor's  name, 
that,  if  he  returned  of  his  own  accord,  he 
should  meet  with  no  ill  treatment;  but  to  let 
him  know,  at  the  same  time,  that,  if  he  did 
not  return  upon  such  assurance,  neither  the 
church,  viiiere  he  had  taken  shelter,  nor  the 
turbulent  and  rebellious  mob,  in  whom  he 
seemed  chiefly  to  confide,  would  screen  him 
from  the  punishment  due  to  his  treasonable 
obstinacy  and  disobedience.  Vigilius  thought 
it  advisable  to  comply,  nay,  and  to  acquiesce 
in  the  form  of  the  oath,  which  the  deputies 
were  to  take,  as  it  was  worded  by  the  empe- 
ror, though  he  was  well  apprised  that  it  might 
be  easily  eluded,  and  scarce  afforded  him  any 
kind  of  safety. (*)  He  had  accordingly  no 
sooner  quitted  his  asylum,  than  the  emperor 


(*)  This  oath  the  deputies  took,  In  the  emperor's 
name,  touching  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  (what  keys  1 
know  not),  and  a  cross,  in  which  was  inclosed  a  piece 
of  the  holy  cross,  and  swearing  by  them,  (n)  To  swear 
by  any  creature  whatever,  either  in  heaven  or  on 
earth,  was  looked  ujjon,  in  the  time  of  Optatus,  that 
is,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century,  as 
rank  idolatry.  For  that  writer  charges  the  Donatists 
with  impiety,  sacrilege,  and  idolatry,  in  swearing  by 
Donatus,  and  the  martyrs  of  their  sect,  whereas  men, 
says  he,  ought  to  swear  by  God  alone;  and  to  swear 
by  a  creature,  is  transferring  to  a  creature  the  worship 
which  is  due  to  none  but  to  God.  (ft)  But  what  was 
deemed  impiety,  sacrilege,  and  idolatry,  in  the  time 
of  Optatus,  became  afterwards  the  common  practice 
of  the  church,  men  swearing  sometimes  only  by  angels 
and  saints,  or  the  relics  of  saints;  and  sometimes  by 
God  and  the  saints ;  but  seldom  or  never  by  God  alone. 
In  one  of  Justinian's  novels,  we  have  the  form  of  the 
oath  which  he  obliged  all  governors  of  provinces  to 
take,  when  they  first  entered  upon  their  oflice.  It 
was  as  follows:  "I  swear  by  God  Almighty,  and  liis 
only  begotten  Son  our  I.onl  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  most  holy  glorious  mother  of  God,  and 
ever  Virgin  Mary,  and  by  the  four  gospels,  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  and  by  the  holy  archangels  Michael 
and  Gabriel,  that  I  will  keep  a  pure  conscience,  and 
pay  faithful  and  true  allegiance  to  their  most  sacred 
majesties  Justinian,  and  Theodora  his  consort,  who 
have  put  me  into  this  office.  And  I  swear  by  the  same 
oath,  that  I  neither  gave,  nor  will  give,  nor  promised 
to  give,  any  thing  whatever  to  any  one,  for  his  patron- 
age and  interest  in  procuring  me  this  administration; 
hut  as  I  received  it  without  bribery,  so  I  will  e.xecute 
it  with  purity,  and  be  satistied  wilh  the  public  salary 
that  is  appointed  me. "(c)  "Thou  shalt  fe.nrthe  I,ord 
thy  God,"  says  Moses, (rf)  "and  shalt  serve  him  only, 
and  swear  by  his  name."  "  How  shall  I  be  favorable 
unto  thee?"  says  God  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  ;(e) 
"thy  children  have  forsaken  me,  and  sworn  by  those 
who  are  no  gods."  To  swear,  therefore,  "  by  those 
who  are  no  gods,"  by  saints,  by  relics,  by  the  cross,  is 
forsaking  God,  and  bestowing  on  creatures  the  wor- 
ship that  is  due  to  him  alone.  However,  men  are  al- 
lowed, by  the  catechism  of  Trent, (/)  to  swear  by  the 
cross  and  the  relics  of  saints;  and  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  few  oaths  are  now  administered  in  the  name 
of  God  alone.  When  the  emperors  came  to  Rome  to 
take  the  imperial  diadem  at  tlie  pope's  hands,  the  fol- 
lowing oath  was  tendered  them:  "I,  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, swear  by  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and 
by  the  wood  of  the  cross,  and  by  these  relics."  &c. 
In  this  oath,  the  wood  of  the  cross  and  the  relics  of 
saints,  are  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  the  Trinity, 
and  are  consequently  honored  with  the  same  divine 
worship.  This  kind  of  idolatry  seems  to  have  crept 
into  the  church  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  above- 
mentioned  oath,  which  he  obliged  all  governors  of 
provinces  to  take,  being  the  first  of  that  nature  which 
I  find  to  have  been  allowed  by  the  church. 

(a)  Vigil,  cp.  7.  t.  1.  Epist.  Rom.  Pont. 

(ft)  Optat.  1.  3.  p.  63.  Oy.  &  1.  2.  p.  58. 

(f)  Justin.  Novel.  9.       (rf)  Deut.  6  :  13. 

(e)  Jer.  5:  9. 
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Vigilius  is  ill  used  by  the  emperor,  and  in  a  manner  kept  prisoner ;  but  makes  his  escape,  and  gets  safe  to 
Chalcedon.  Is  invited  by  a  solemn  deputation  from  the  emperor,  to  return  to  Constantinople,  lie  returns, 
upon  the  emperor's  revoking  his  edict.    Is  entreated  by  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  to  assist  at  the  council. 


began  anew  to  insist,  with  threats  and  me- 
naces, on  his  receiving  the  edict  against  the 
"  three  chapters,"  or,  at  least,  admitting  those 
to  his  communion  who  received  it.  Vigilius 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  either:  and 
the  evils  he  suffered  on  that  account,  notwith- 
standing the  oath  which  the  emperor  had 
taken,  were,  as  he  inform.s  us,  fjuite  inexpres- 
sible.' The  bibliothecarian  writes,  that  he 
was  one  day  dragged  through  the  chief  streets 
of  Constantinople,  with  a  rope  about  his  neck ; 
that,  another  day,  one  of  the  emperor's  offi- 
cers, striking  him  on  the  face,  reproached  him 
with  the  murder  of  his  predecessor,  and  of 
the  son  of  a  widow,  whom  he  beat,  or  caused 
to  be  beaten  to  death;  that  he  himself  was 
once  beaten  almost  to  death  by  the  ministers 
of  the  emperor's  cruelty  and  revenge,  and 
carried,  in  that  condition,  to  the  public  gaol, 
where  "he  was  kept  for  some  time  upon  bread 
and  water.2  But  with  these  particulars  the 
contemporary  writers  seem  to  have  been  ut- 
terly unacquainted;  though  they  all  agree, 
that  he  was  treated  with  great  severity ;  in- 
somuch that  the  emperor,  apprehending  he 
might  be  tempted,  by  the  evil  treatment  he 
met  with,  to  return  to  his  asylum,  and  there, 
as  he  had  the  mob  on  his  side,  bid  him  defi- 
ance, ordered  sentries  to  be  placed  round  the 
palace  where  he  lodged,  and  all  the  avenues 
to  it  to  be  carefully  guarded  night  and  day 
by  regular  troops.  The  sight  of  the  troops 
alarmed  the  pope  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
looking  upon  every  day  as  the  last  of  his  life, 
he  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  attempt  an  es- 
cape. He  attempted  it  soon  after;  and  climb- 
ing, by  the  favor  of  a  dark  night,  over  a  wall 
that  was  building,  but  was  not  yet  raised 
to  its  due  height,  got  safe  and  unobserved  to 
the  sea  side.  There  he  embarked  on  a  small 
vessel,  and  crossing  over  to  Chalcedon,  on 
the  opposite  shore,  took  sanctuary  in  the 
church  of  the  martyr  St.  Euphemia,  the  most 
revered  asylum  of  all  the  east.^ 

The  emperor  was  greatly  disturbed  at  the 
flight  of  Vigilius ;  the  rather,  as  he  could  not 
doubt  but  the  pope,  mindful  of  the  ill  usage 
he  had  met  with,  would  be  more  upon  his 
guard,  and  be  hardly  prevailed  upon  to  put 
himself  again  in  his  power.  However  he 
despatched  to  Chalcedon  the  same  persons 
whom  he  had  employed  in  the  former  deputa^ 
tion,  to  treat  with  him  about  his  return  to 
Constantinople,  charging  them  to  agree  to 
the  terms,  with  respect  to  his  safety,  which 
he  himself  should  require.  But  Vigilius, 
finding  himself  now  in  a  place  where  he  could 
apprehend  no  violence,  because  it  would  not 
have  been  safe  for  the  emperor,  or  his  minis- 
ters, to  have  used  any;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  knowing,  by  experience,  how  little  he 
could  depend  on  the  faith  of  the  Greeks ;  told 
the  deputies,  that  they  attempted  in  vain  to 


>  Vigil,  ep.  7. 
=  Vigil,  ubi  supra. 
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entice  him,  with  fair  words  and  promises, 
from  his  asylum ;  that  there  he  was  safe, 
and  there  he  was  determined  to  continue,  till 
the  scandal  was  removed,  which  had  raised 
such  disturbances  in  the  church ;  that  is,  till 
the  imperial  edict  condemning  the  "  three 
chapters"  was  revoked,  and  the  decision  of  the 
dispute  concerning  them  was  left  entire  to  the 
unbiassed  judgment  of  a  general  council, 
pursuant  to  the  former  agreement  between 
him  and  the  emperor.  Justinian  thought  it 
the  height  of  insolence  in  the  pope  to  require 
him  to  revoke  an  edict  which  he  had  but 
lately  issued,  and  caused  to  be  set  up,  with 
great  solemnity,  in  all  the  public  places  of 
the  imperial  city.  However,  as  he  was  ex- 
tremely desirous,  that  the  council  should  meet, 
not  doubting  but  the  "three  chapters"  would 
be  condemned  by  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
bishops  who  composed  it,  he  yielded  at  last ; 
revoked  the  edict ;  and,  that  no  pretence 
might  be  left  for  the  pope,  and  the  western 
bishops,  to  absent  themselves  from  the  coun- 
cil, declared  anew,  void  and  null,  whatever 
had  been  done,  till  that  time,  for  or  against 
the  points  in  dispute.' 

With  that  declaration  the  pope  pretended 
to  be  satisfied  ;  and  therefore  leaving  Chal- 
cedon towards  the  latter  end  of  the  present 
year,  552,  he  returned  at  last  to  Constanti- 
nople. There  he  received,  a  few  days  after 
his  arrival,  a  letter  from  Eutychius,  who  had 
succeeded  the  patriarch  Mennas,  deceased 
some  months  before,  containing  a  confession 
of  his  faith,  lest  his  orthodoxy  should  be  call- 
ed in  question,  and,  at  the  same  time,  earnest- 
ly entreating  the  pope,  that,  since  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary,  for  the  peace  and  unity  of 
the  church,  that  the  present  controversy  con- 
cerning the  "  three  chapters"  should  be  deter- 
mined in  an  assembly  of  bishops,  his  holiness 
would  be  pleased  to  concur  with  his  brethren 
in  determining  it,  and  thereby  put  a  speedy 
end  to  the  fatal  divisions  that  had  already  but 
too  long  prevailed  among  the  bishops,  who 
professed  the  same  faith  and  religion.  That 
no  room  might  be  left  for  disputes  about  place 
or  precedency,  Eutychius  generously  yielded 
the  first  place  to  the  pope,  telling  him,  in  his 
letter,  that  his  holiness  should  preside;  that 
the  controverted  points  should  be  fairly  and 
impartially  examined  ;  and  that,  the  four  holy 
gospels  being  placed  in  the  midst  of  the 
assembly,  nothing  should  be  determined  but 
what  was  agreeable  to  the  definitions  and 
doctrine  of  the  four  oecumenical  councils; 
not  of  the  four  gospels,  which  indeed  were 
allowed  a  place  in  all  councils,  but  were 
scarce  ever  consulted,  or  opened.  This  letter 
was  addressed  by  Eutychius,  "  To  the  most 
holy  and  most  blessed  Vigilius,  his  fellow- 
bishop;"  and  signed  by  him,  and  three  other 
patriarchs:  namely,  Apollinaris,  who  had 
been  intruded  inta  the  see  of  Alexandria,  in 


»  Vigil,  ep.  Encyclic,  ep.  7. 
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Vigilius  consents  to  the  assembling  of  a  council,  and  promises  to  assist  at  it  in  person.  He  proposes  to  the 
emperor  the  deciding  of  the  controversy  by  an  equal  number  of  Greek  and  Latin  bishops ;  which  tlie  emperor 
agrees  to.  The  eastern  bishops  refuse  to  stand  to  that  agreement.  The  emperor,  without  any  regard  to 
that  agreement,  orders  the  council  to  meet. 


the  room  of  Zoilus,  by  Domnus  of  Antioch,  and 
by  Elias  of  Thessaionica. 

To  that  proposal  Vigilius  agreed,by  a  letter 
dated  the  8th  of  January,  553,  and  addressed, 
"To  his  well  beloved  brother  Eutychius,  and 
the  bishops  under  his  jurisdiction."  But,  at 
the  same  time,  he  represented  to  the  emperor, 
that  were  he  to  assist,  and  even  to  preside,  at 
a  council,  consisting  chiefly  of  eastern  bi- 
shops, it  was  greatly  to  be  apprehended,  that 
his  brethren  in  the  west  would  not  acquiesce 
in  the  decrees  and  decisions  of  such  an  assem- 
bly. He  therefore  advised  him,  if  he  was 
truly  desirous  of  seeing  the  present  dispute 
determined,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  both 
parties,  to  cause  it  to  be  determined  by  an 
equal  number  of  both.  Vigilius  was  well  ap- 
prized, that  the  western  bishops  were  no  less 
unalterable  in  their  resolution  to  defend,  than 
the  eastern  bishops  were  in  theirs  to  condemn 
the  "three  chapters;"  and,  consequently,  were 
they  both  in  equal  numbers,  there  would  be  a 
majority  on  neither  side,  and  the  question 
would  remain  still  undecided  ;  truth  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  being,  in  all  councils,  supposed 
to  be  on  the  side  of  the  majority,  but  not 
more  on  the  one  than  on  the  other,  so  long  as 
the  division  was  equal. (*)  Justinian,  suffer- 
ing himself  to  be  over-reached  a  second  time 
by  the  pope,  embraced  his  advice  ;  and  it  was 
agreed  between  them,  that  an  equal  number 
of  Greek  and  Latin  bishops  should  meet  some 
time  before  Easter,  which,  in  553,  fell  on  the 
20th  of  April ;  and  that  the  controversy  should 
be  finally  decided  by  them  alone.' 

(*)  Had  the  pope  been  really  persuaded,  that  what- 
ever is  defined  by  the  majority  of  a  council  must  be 
truth,  he  would  never  have  taken  so  much  pains,  nor 
used  so  many  shifts,  to  avoid  the  sentence  of  a  coun- 
cil consisting  chiefly  of  Greeks.  He  saw,  it  is  true,  a 
majority  on  the  other  side;  but  that  was  only  a  ma- 
jority of  private  judgments,  which  must  have  chang- 
ed, if  they  were  wrons:,  and  the  council  was  infallible. 
The  successors  of  Vigilius  seem  to  have  no  more  be- 
lieved tlie  infallibility  of  councils  than  he.  For  we 
find  them  striving,  in  all  oecumenical  councils,  to  gain 
a  majority  by  such  means  as  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
of  their  supposing  llie  Holy  Ghost  to  be  quite  out  of 
the  question.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  council  of 
Trent,  a  council  of  the  greatest  authority  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  care  was  taken,  that  the  Italian  bishops 
should  be  sent  thither  in  such  numbers  as  might  carry 
every  question  against  all  the  rest.  If  any  accession 
of  bishops  came  from  France,  or  other  places  beyond 
the  mountains,  others  were  sent,  on  whom  the  pope 
could  depend,  to  secure  a  majority  still  on  his  side. 
Thus  were  there,  at  last.  In  that  council  one  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  Italians,  and  only  eighty-three  of 
other  nations.  The  Italians  all  voted,  as  is  well  known, 
according  to  the  directions  they  received  from  Rome, 
not  doubting  but  they  should  receive  there  a  suitable 
reward  for  tlieir  good  behavior;  which  gave  occasion 
to  the  profane  saying,  that  "  the  Holy  Ghost  was  sent 
from  Rome  to  Trent  in  a  budget."  Had  the  popes 
really  believed,  that  all  private  opinions  and  engage- 
ments would  be  over-ruled  by  the  infallible  spirit  of 
councils,  by  the  unerring  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  consequently,  that  the  bishops,  who  composed 
those  councils,  could  not,  like  Ralaain,  speak  any 
other  word  hut  what  God  put  in  their  mouths,  what- 
ever might  have  been  promised  or  given  them,  their 
holinesses  would  have  learned,  from  the  example  of 
Balak,  to  be  wiser  than  to  have  thus  wasted  their  trea- 
sures to  so  little  purpose,  to  receive,  perhaps,  a  curse 
instead  of  a  blessing. 

»  Vigil,  ep.  8.  et  Coll.  prima  quint.  Synod. 


This  agreement  was  no  sooner  notified  to 
the  eastern  bishops,  than  they  all,  to  a  man, 
protested  against  it,  remonstrating,  in  a  me- 
morial, which,  on  that  occasion,  they  present- 
ed to  the  emperor,  that  matters  of  faith  and 
religion  concerned  all  bishops  alike,  and, 
consequently,  that  all  alike  had  a  right  to  be 
consulted  in  such  matters,  and  to  deliver  their 
opinion ;  that  many  of  them  were  come,  for 
that  purpose  alone,  from  the  most  distant 
provinces  of  the  empire  ;  that,  since  the  west- 
ern bishops  had  been  summoned,  as  well  as 
they,  it  was  highly  unreasonable,  to  say  no 
more,  in  the  bishop  ot  Rome,  to  think  of  ex- 
cluding from  the  council  his  fellow-bishops 
in  the  east,  who  had  obeyed  the  summons, 
because  his  brethren  in  the  west  had  not 
thought  fit  to  obey  it ;  that  there  was  then  at 
Constantinople  a  far  greater  number  of  west- 
ern bishops  than  had  yet  been  present  at  any  of 
the  four  preceding  councils ;  that,  at  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  consisting  of  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty  bishops,  not  one  of  the  Latins 
was  present,  besides  the  legates  of  pope  Leo; 
that  the  council  of  Nice,  the  most  revered  of 
all,  was  composed  of  Greeks  alone  ;(*)  that 
the  Latins  being  very  few  in  number,  fifteen 
in  all,  a  council  consisting  of  them,  and  an 
equal  number  of  Greeks,  would  not  deserve 
the  name  of  an  oecumenical  council ;  and, 
lastly,  that  were  the  members  on  both  sides 
equal,  the  controversy  would  remain  undecid- 
ed, it  being  well  known,  that  the  Latins  were 
unalterably  determined  to  defend  the  "three 
chapters,"  in  opposition  to  the  Greeks,  who 
condemned  them.' 

These  reasons  Justinian  could  not  with- 
stand; and  therefore,  without  any  regard  to 
the  agreement  between  him  and  the  pope,  he 
ordered  all  the  bishops,  who  were  then  at 
Constantinople,  to  meet  on  the  5th  of  May,(f) 
in  the  secretarium(:t:)  of  the  patriarch.     To 

(♦)  The  Greeks  were  therein  certainly  mistaken  ; 
for  at  the  council  of  Nice  were  present  the  two  Roman 
presbyters  Vitus  and  Vicentius,  with  the  character 
of  the  pope's  legates  ;  and,  besides  them,  the  famous 
Osius  of  Cordova,  who  distinguished  himself  above  all 
the  rest, (a)  and  is  said,  by  some,  to  have  presided  at 
that  assembly ;  at  least,  his  name  is  placed  the  first  in 
the  subscriptions,  even  before  the  names  of  the  pope's 
legates,  (b) 

(a)  Euseb.  vit.  Constantin.  1.  3.  c.  8. 

(6)  Concil.  t.  2.  p.  50.  Socrat.  1.  1.  c.  13. 

'  Vigil,  in.  Constit.  ad  Justinian. 

(f )  The  council  was  appointed  to  meet,  according  to 
the  printed  copies,  "ad  IV.  Nonas  Mali ;'"  but,  in  two 
ancient  manuscripts,  we  read,  "Die  III.  Nonas  Mai- 
as,"  that  is,  on  the  5th  of  May,  which  in  553,  fell  on  a 
Monday.  And  truly  Monday  was,  generally  speaking, 
the  day  on  which  councils  were  opened,  and  the  ses- 
sions begun,  the  bishops  who  were  to  compose  them, 
having,  with  great  solemnity,  performed  divine  service 
the  preceding  Sunday.  Thus  the  council  of  Nice  began 
to  sit  on  the  14th  of  June  ;  the  first  of  Constantinople,  on 
the  24th  of  May  ;  that  of  Ephesus  on  the  22d  of  June  ; 
and  that  of  Chalcedon  on  the  8th  of  October  ;  which, 
in  the  years  those  councils  were  held,  fell  all  on  Mon- 
days, (o) 

(a)  Vide  Garner.  Dissert,  de  Quint.  Syn.  General, 
c.  5. 

(t)  The  secretum  or  secretarinm  was  a  large  and 
capacious  building,  adjoining  to  the  church,  where  the 
consistory  or  tribunal  of  the  church  was  kept.    Score- 
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The  council  meets. 


The  emperor's  letter  to  the  fathers  assembled.     General  councils  assembled  only  by  the 
emperor.    The  emperor  complains  of  the  conduct  of  the  pope. 


Vigilius  he  sent   some  persons  of  the  first  four  general  councils,  assembled  by  his  re 
rank,  to  acquaint  him  with  what  was  "un-:ligious  predecessors  "  Constantine,  Theodo- 


answerably  objected,"  by  the  Greeks,  against 
his  proposal;  to  convince  his  holiness  of  the 
unreasonableness  of  it ;  and  to  persuade  him  to 
concur  with  the  other  catholic  bishops  in  re- 
storing peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  church. 
But  the  pope  wanted  only  a  pretence  to 
absent  himself  from  the  council,  being  well 
apprised,  that  the  "three  chapters"  would  be 


sius  the  elder,  Theodosius  the  younger,  and 
Marcian."  Not  a  word  here  of  the  pope ;  and 
no  wonder,  since  it  was  not  known  till  many 
ages  after,  till  the  time  of  the  Lateran  council, 
under  Leo  X.,  "  that  he  alone  had  a  right  to 
assemble,  translate,  and  dissolve  councils  at 
his  pleasure."  That  council  even  defined  it 
to  be  evident,  that  such  a  right  was  vested  in 


condemned  by  a  great  majority  of  the  bishops!  thepopealone,  "  manifesto  constat;"'  whereas 


who  composed  it.  Deaf  therefore  to  all  rea- 
son, he  told  the  deputies,  without  otfering  to 
answer  the  objections  of  the  Greeks,  that  he 
was  ready  to  assist  at   the  council,  on  the 


it  is  undeniably  evident,  if  history  may  be 
relied  on,  that  the  first  six  general  councils 
were  all  assembled  by  the  emperors  ;  nay, 
Baronius  himself  owns,  that  the  second  and 


terms  agreed  to  by  him  and  the  emperor;  that^the  fifth,  i.  e.  the  present  council,  were  as- 
he  neither  would  nor  could,  on  any  other  ;  but,  sembled  against  the  will  of  the  popes  Dama- 


should,  in  due  time,  acquaint  Justinian  in 
particular  with  his  real  sentiments  concerning 
the  points  in  dispute.' 

In  the  mean  time  the  day,  fixed  for  the 
meeting  of  the  council,  being  come,  the 
eastern  bishops  met,  pursuant  to  the  emperor's 
order,  at  the  appointed  place,  in  all  165 ; 
while  those  from  the  west  assembled  apart, 
with  the  pope,  in  the  palace  of  Placidia.  At 
the  council,  the  first  place  was  allotted  to 
Eutychius  of  Constantinople,  the  second  to 
Apollinaris  of  Alexandria,  the  third  to  Dom- 
nus  of  Antioch,  the  fourth  to  the  deputies  of 
the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  rest  were 
all  ranked  according  to  the  dignity  of  their 
sees.  When  they  were  all  seated,  Diodorus, 
archdeacon,  and  primicerius  notariorum,  or 
chief  of  the  notaries, (*)  let  the  fathers  know, 
that  Theodorus  the  Silentiarius,(|)  sent  by  the 
emperor  to  the  council,  attended  at  the  door. 
Hereupon  Eutychius  having  ordered  him  to 
be  admitted,  he  presented  a  letter  from  the 
emperor,  addressed  to  "  the  most  religious 
bishops,  assembled  in  council  in  the  royal 
city  of  Constantinople,"  which  was  imme- 
diately read.  The  letter  begins  thus :  "  It 
has  ever  been  the  care  and  study  of  pious  and 
orthodox  emperors  to  cut  off  heresies,  as  they 
sprung  up,  by  assembling  in  council  the 
catholic  bishops,  and  to  keep  the  church  of 
God  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  by  causing  the 
right  faith  to  be  sincerely  preached  by  her 
ministers."    To  prove  this,  he  instances  the 


turn  and  secretarium  were  known  names  for  the  courts 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  borrowed,  without  all 
doubt,  of  them,  by  the  ecclesiastics.  We  read  of  seve- 
ral councils  held  in  the  secretarium  of  such  a  church 
or  basilic ;  and  find  the  sessions  sometimes  called 
secretaria,  from  the  place  where  they  were  held. 

'  Vijiil.  in  Cons,  ad  Just,  et  Coll.  prim.  Quint.  Synod. 

(*)  The  chief  business  of  the  notaries  was  to  write 
the  acts  of  the  councils,  and  set  down  the  heads  of  the 
disputes  or  debates  that  happened  during  the  sessions, 
as  well  as  of  the  speeches  that  were  made  on  either 
side.  It  was  likewise  their  province  to  recite  all  in- 
struments, allegations,  petitions,  and  whatever  else  of 
the  like  nature  was  offered  or  read  in  the  council. 

(1)  The  silentiarii  were  a  civil  magistrate,  in  the 
emperor's  palace,  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  peace 
there.  They  are  joined,  in  the  Theodosian  code,  with 
the  decuriones.((i)  Some  think  they  were  called 
silentiarii,  because  they  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
emperor's  private  chamber,  named  "silentium  ;"  and 
that  they  answered  to  our  lords  of  the  bed-chamber. 

(a)  Cod.Theod.  1.  6.  tit.  23 
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sus  and  Vigilius.^  And  indeed,  that  the  pre- 
sent council  was  assembled  against  the  will 
of  the  pope,  is  manifest  from  what  has  been 
said.  In  the  next  place,  the  emperor  acquaints 
the  fathers  of  the  council  with  the  steps  he 
has  taken  to  check  the  growth  of  the  Nesto- 
rian  heresy,  which,  he  says,  some  have  lately 
attempted  to  introduce  into  the  church,  not  in- 
deed under  the  name  of  Nestorius,  which 
alone  would  liave  proved  a  sufficient  antidote 
against  his  poisonous  tenets,  but  as  the 
doctrine  of  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia ;  recom- 
mending, at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  the  writings  of  Theodoret  against  St. 
Cyril,  and  the  impious  letter  of  Ibas  to  Maris 
the  Persian,  which  they  pretend  to  have  been 
approved  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  He 
adds,  that  concernini^  these  "  three  chapters" 
he  had  already  consulted  an  assembly  of  catho- 
lic bishops,  who  had  all  condemned  them  ;  but 
nevertheless,  as  they  were  still  obstinately 
maintained  by  some,  he  had  convened  a  greater 
number  of  prelates,  that  by  them  the  dispute 
might  at  last  be  finally  determined,  and  the 
church  suffered  to  enjoy  that  peace,  which  he 
had  so  long  been  striving  to  procure.  With 
respect  to  Vigilius,  the  emperor  told  the  coun- 
cil, that  his  holiness,  having,  on  his  arrival 
at  Constantinople,  examined,  with  great  at- 
tention, the  above-mentioned  chapters,  had 
solemnly  condemned  them,  even  in  writing ; 
and  relates  the  very  terms,  in  which  he  con- 
demned them,  transcribed  from  his  judicatum. 
His  words  are  :  "  Since,  in  the  writings  that 
have  been  put  into  our  hands,  under  the  name 
of  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  many  things  are 
found  repugnant  to  the  true  faith,  we,  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  St.  Paul,  prove  all,  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good,  do  anathematize  the  said 
Theodorus,  who  was  bishop  of  Mopsuestia, 
with  all  his  writings,  and  all  who  defend  him. 
We  likewise  anathematize  the  impious  letter, 
which  Ibas  is  said  to  have  written  to  Maris 
the  Persian,  as  inconsistent  with  the  true 
Christian  faith,  and  with  it  all  who  defend  it, 
or  maintain  it  to  be  agreeable  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  catholic  church.  We  anathematize  too 
the  writings  of  Theodoret  against  those  of  St. 


»  Concil.  Lateran.  Sess.  11. 
2F 


a  Bar.  ad  ann.  553. 
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The  pope  invited  to  the  council  by  a  most  solemn  deputation.  He  excuses  himself  from  assisting  at  it.  The 
reasons  he  alleged.  His  proposal,  and  the  bishops'  answer.  The  council  examines  the  points  in  dispute, 
withont  the  pope.  The  pope,  in  a  council  of  western  bishops,  issues  his  constitution,  in  defence  of  the 
"three  chapters." 


Cyril."  Vigilius,  continues  the  emperor,  not 
satisfied  with  thus  condemning  the  "  three 
chapters,"  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  anathe- 
matized, excommunicated,  and  deposed  two 
of  his  own  deacons,  Rusticus  and  Sebastianus, 
for  presuming  to  defend  them.  But  his  holi- 
ness, adds  Justinian,  has  lately  changed  his 
mind,  and  now  he  defends  what  he  formerly 
condemned ;  the  above-mentioned  writings 
were  once,  in  his  opinion,  repugnant,  but  are 
now  entirely  agreeable,  to  the  catholic  faith. 
He  closes  his  letter  with  exhorting  the  bishops 
assembled  to  examine  those  writings,  and 
declaring,  in  a  long  confession  of  faith,  that 
he  receives  the  definitions  of  the  four  preced- 
ing councils,  and  with  them  the  doctrine  that 
has  been  taught  by  the  fathers,  the  holy  doctors 
of  the  church.'  The  doctrine  of  the  fathers, 
and  the  councils,  was  now  the  only  standard 
of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  emperor's  letter  being  read,  Theodorus 
was  ordered  to  withdraw ;  and  then  were  read 
the  letter  of  Eutychius  to  the  pope,  and  his 
answer,  whereby  he  consented  to  the  meeting 
of  the  council,  and  promised  to  assist  at  it  in 
person.  As  he  nevertheless  did  not  appear, 
the  fathers  agreed  to  acquaint  him,  by  a  solemn 
deputation,  that  the  council  was  met;  and, 
putting  him  in  mind  of  his  promise,  invite  and 
even  press  him  to  concur  with  the  rest  of  his 
brethren,  in  restoring  the  wished-for  tran- 
quillity, both  to  the  church  and  the  state. 
Pursuant  to  this  agreement,  the  three  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  An- 
tioch,  with  twenty  metropolitans,  were  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  pope  in  the  palace  of 
Placidia,  and  invite  him  to  the  council;  the 
most  honorable  and  solemn  deputation  that 
had  ever  before,  or  has  ever  since,  been  sent 
to  a  pope.  The  bishops  flattered  themselves, 
that,  by  thus  gratifying  the  pride  of  the  pope, 
they  should  more  effectually  induce  him  to 
comply  with  their  request,  than  by  any  argu- 
ments they  could  use  or  allege.  But  Vigi- 
lius being,  or  pretending  to  be,  indisposed, 
told  them,  that  he  was  not  then  in  a  condition 
to  assist  at  the  council ;  but  should  let  them 
know,  the  next  day,  what  he  thought  of  their 
assembly.  Hereupon  the  deputies,  returning 
to  the  council,  made  their  report ;  and  the  as- 
sembly was  adjourned  to  the  next  day.^ 

The  following  day,  the  Gth  of  May,  the 
council  met  again,  when  the  same  deputies 
were  sent  anew  to  the  pope,  for  his  answer  ; 
and  the  answer  he  gave  them  was,  that  he  did 
not  choose  to  assist  at  a  council  consisting  of 
so  many  Greeks,  and  so  small  a  number  of 
Latin  bishops.  The  deputies  replied,  that  it 
was  he  who  first  proposed  to  the  emperor  the 
assembling  of  a  council ;  that  he  had  lately 
consented  to  the  assembling  of  one,  and  even 
promised  in  writing,  to  assist  at  it  in  person ; 
and  it  was  to  challenge  that  promise  they  were 

<  Syn.  Quint.  Coll.  1.        >  Synod.  Quint,  ibid. 


sent  by  the  council.  As  to  the  number  of  the 
Latin  bishops,  they  owned  it  to  be  small,  if 
compared  with  that  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  added, 
that  still  it  exceeded  the  number  of  the  Latin 
bishops  that  had  yet  assisted  at  any  general 
council.  Vigilius  answered,  that  the  Greeks 
were  all  prejudiced  against  the  "  three  chap- 
ters," and  resolved  to  condemn  them ;  that 
therefore  the  numbers  on  both  sides  ought  to 
be  equal ;  that  the  present  controversy  might 
be  as  well  determined  by  a  small  as  by  a  great 
number  of  bishops,  by  the  three  patriarchs, 
and  a  fourth  bishop  of  their  party  on  the  one 
side,  and  himself  and  three  Latin  bishops  on 
the  other.  Against  that  proposal  the  deputies 
remonstrated  as  above;  namely,  that  thus  the 
dispute  would  still  remain  undecided  ;  that  an 
assembly  consisting  of  eight  bishops  only, 
would  not  deserve  the  name  of  an  oecumenical 
council ;  nor  would  their  decisions  be  received 
as  the  decisions  of  an  oecumenical  council ; 
that,  as  to  the  supposed  prejudice  of  the 
Greeks  against  the  "three  chapters,"  the  fol- 
lowers of  Arius,  Nestorius,  and  Eutyches, 
might,  under  the  like  pretence,  have  declined 
assisting  at  the  councils  that  condemned  their 
doctrine,  or  refused  to  submit  to  their  deci- 
sions. To  that  the  pope  made  no  reply  ;  but 
promised,  in  the  space  of  twenty  days,  to  re- 
turn a  final  answer,  and  acquaint  the  council 
with  his  real  sentiments  concerning  the  con- 
troverted articles.' 

With  this  answer  the  deputies  acquainted 
the  council,  on  the  8th  of  May,  the  day  on 
which  they  met  the  third  time ;  when  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  by  all  who  were  pre- 
sent, that  since  the  pope  could  by  no  means 
be  prevailed  upon  to  assist  at  their  assembly, 
and  could  therein  have  no  other  view  but  to 
prevent  them  from  coming  to  any  determina- 
tion, the  cause  should  be  determined  without 
him.(*)  This  resolution  being  approved  by 
the  emperor,  the  fathers,  in  the  following  ses- 
sions, held  on  the  9th,  the  17th,  and  the  19th 
of  May,  examined,  with  great  attention,  the 
writings  of  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  of  Theo- 
doret  against  Cyril,  and  the  letter  of  Ibas  to 
Maris  the  Persian;  and,  with  one  voice,  de- 
clared them  to  contain  the  "  impious "  and 
"  execrable  "  doctrine  of  Nestorius.  In  the 
mean  time  Vigilius,  finding  he  attempted  in 
vain  to  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
council,  by  absenting  himself  from  it,  resolved 
to  interpose  his  authority,  and,  by  openly  un- 
dertaking the  defence  of  the  "  three  chapters," 
restrain  the  eastern  bishops  from  condemning 
them.  Having  therefore  assembled  all  the 
western  bishops,  who  were  then  at  Constanti- 
nople, sixteen  besides  himself,  with  the  arch- 


'  Synod.  Quint.  Coll.  I. 

(*)  If  the  pope,  says  cardinal  Cusanus,(<i)  being  in- 
vited, does  neillier  come  nor  send  to  a  synod;  the  sy- 
nod, in  that  case,  may  and  ought  to  provide  for  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  church  without  him. 

(o)  Lib.  2.  deConcil.  ord.  Cath.  c.  2. 
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The  constitution  sent  by  the  pope  to  the  emperor,  and  by  the  emperor  to  the  council.    Read  there,  with  several 
other  pieces.    His  judicatum  and  constitution  compared. 


deacon,  and  two  deacons  of  the  Roman  church, 
he  issued,  in  conjunction  with  them,  a  "con- 
stitution, statute,  decree,  definition,  or  defini- 
tive sentence,"  for  so  he  styles  it,  declaring 
his  and  their  opinion  concerning  the  present 
controversy.     For  this  "constitution,"  which, 
in  the  annals  of  Baronius,  takes  up  no  fewer 
than  twenty-eight  pages  in  folio,  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  that  writer,  who  copied  it  from  a  very  an- 
cient manuscript,  lodged  in  the  Vatican.     It  is 
dated  the  14ih  of  May,  553,  and  addressed  by 
Vio-ilius,  bishop,  "  to  his  most  glorious  and 
most  clement  son,  Justinian.    The  pope  begins 
it  with  confuting  and  condemning,  as  heretical, 
blasphemous,  and  repugnant  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  councils  and  the  fathers,  sixty  propo- 
sitions, taken  out  of  the  works  of  Theodorus 
of  Mopsuestia,  and  condemned  by  the  present 
council,  in  their  fourth  session.     But  as  to 
the  person  of  Theodorus,  Vigilius  declares  it 
unlawful  to  condemn  any  man  after  his  death, 
who,  not  having  been  condemned  in  his  life- 
time,  had   died   in   the   communion   of   the 
church.    "  As  it  is  not  lawful,"  says  the  pope, 
"  to  judge   persons  who  are  dead,  and   are 
found  not  to  have  been  condemned  while  they 
lived,  we  dare  not   condemn   Theodorus  of 
Mopsuestia,  nor  will  we  allow  him  to  be  con- 
demned  by   others."     With   respect   to   the 
second   chapter,  concerning  the  writings  of 
Theodoret   against   Cyril,  Vigilius  declares, 
that,  seeing  those  writings  had  not  been  con- 
demned  either  by  Cyril   himself,  or  by  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  to  condemn  them  now 
would  be  "  contrary  and  evidently  repugnant 
to  the  judgment  of  that  holy  council;"  and 
therefore   forbids   any  doctrines  or  opinions 
whatever   to  be   censured   or   anathematized 
under  the  name  of  Theodoret.     Concerning 
the  third  chapter,  the  letter  of  Ibas,  the  pope 
expresses  himself  thus :  "  As  the  fathers  of 
Chalcedon  pronounced  the  letter  of  Ibas  to  be 
orthodox,  and  thence  concluded  his  faith  to 
be  right,  and  truly  catholic,  we,  following  in 
all  things  the  judgment  of  those  holy  fathers, 
do  pronounce,  declare,  and  define,  by  this  our 
present  constitution,  the   said   letter   of  the 
venerable  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  to  be  truly 
orthodox ;   and  therefore  will  by  no  means 
condemn  it  ourselves,  or  suffer  it  to  be  con- 
demned by  others."     This   constitution   the 
pope  closes  with  the  following   remarkable 
words  :  "  These  things  being  thus  settled  by 
us,  with  all  care,  diligence,  and  circumspec- 
tion, we  ordain  and  decree,  statuimus  et  de- 
cernimus,  that  henceforth  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  no  person  in  holy  orders,  however  digni- 
fied   or    distinguished,  to    write,   speak,   or 
teach  anything  touching  these  "  three  chap- 
ters,"  contrary   to   what   we   have,   by   our 
present  constitution,    taught     and   decreed; 
nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any  one,  after  this 
our  present  definition,  to  move  any  question 
about  them.    But  if  any  thing  relating  to  them 
be  said,  done,  or  written,  or  shall  hereafter  be 
said,  done,  or  written,  contrary  to  what  we 


have  here  taught  and  decreed,  we  declare  it 
null,  by  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  see,  in 
which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  now  preside.' 
This  was  not  a  private  instruction,  but,  as 
I  have  observed  above,  a  constitution,  a  de- 
cree, a  definitive  sentence  or  judgment,  deli- 
vered by  the  pope,  speaking  "  ex  cathedra," 
as  a  public  direction,  in  matters  of  faith,  to 
the  whole   Christian  world,  "  universo  orbi 
catholico;"  and  as  such  it  was  signed  by  the 
pope  himself,  and  by  nearly  as  many  other  bi- 
shops as  were  present  at  some  sessions  of  the 
council  of  Trent.(*)     The  constitution,  thus 
signed,  was  sent  by  the  pope  to  the  emperor, 
and  by  the  emperor,  as  soon  as  he  had  pe- 
rused it,  to  the  council.     But  Justinian,  to 
oppose  Vigilius  to  Vigilius  himself,  and  pre- 
vent the  fathers  of  the  assembly  from  paying, 
as  some  perhaps  might,  any  kind  of  regard  to 
his  judgment,  however  express  and  definitive, 
took  care  to  send,  at  the  same  time,  a  copy 
of  his  judicatum,  wherein  he  approved  the 
condemnation  of  the  "  three  chapters,"  and 
condemned   them   himself  in   the   strongest 
terms;    and   with   it   copies   of   three   other 
pieces,  to  be  all  publicly  read  in  the  council. 
These  were  copies,  or  rather  translations  into 
Greek,  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
and  deposition,  which  Vigilius  had  formerly 
pronounced  against  his  two  deacons  Rusticus 
and  Sebastianus,  for  "  presuming  to  find  fault 
with  the  judicatum,  and  to  defend  the  'three 
chapters,'  condemned  by  the  authority  of  the 
apostolic  see;"  and  of  the  two  letters  which 
he  wrote  on  that  occasion  to  Valentinianus 
of  Tomi,  and  Aurelianus  of  Aries,  to  justify 
his  conduct,  and  convince  those  prelates,  that, 
by  condemning  the  "  three  chapters,"  he  had 
done  nothing  but  what  was  entirely  consist- 
ent with  the  doctrine,  and  noways  derogatory 
to  the  authority  of  the  holy  council  of  Chal- 
cedon.2     These  papers  were  all  read  in  the 
seventh  session,  held  on  the  26th  of  May ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  were  compared  the 
passages  in  the  pope's  judicatum,  condemn- 
ing the  "  three  chapters,"  with  others  in  his 
constitution,  defending  them,  namely  :  "  We 
anathematize  Theodorus,  who  was  bishop  of 
Mopsuestia,  with  all   his  writings,  and   all 
who   defend   them ;   we   dare   not   condemn 
Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  nor  will  we  allow 
him  to  be  condemned  by  others:  we  anathe- 
matize  the   writings   of  Theodoret   against 

'  Bar.  ad  ann.  553.p.  427—455. 

(*)  "  Juvante  deo,  et  per  ipsius  cratiam,  Vigilius 
episcopus  sanctse  eccjcsiae  catholicre  urbis  Romre  huic 
constituto  nostro  subscripsi.  Joannes  episcopus  ec- 
clesiiR  marsorum  huic  constituto  consentiens  subscrip- 
si. Zachsus  episcopus  ecclesiae  scyllacens  huic  con- 
stituto consentiens  subscripsi."  Thus  signed  all  the 
other  bishops,  and  the  three  Roman  deacons.  Among 
the  bishops  was  ValentiTius  of  Silva  Candida,  whose 
hands  Totila  had  ordered  to  be  cut  off;  and  for  him 
signed  ZachiPus  of  Scyllatium  or  Squillaci,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words;  "  Zachteus  episcopus  rogatus  a  fratre 
Valentino  episcopo  SilvEE  Candida-,  ipso  pra>senle,  et 
consentiente,  et  mihi'dictante,  huic  constituto  pro  ipso 
subscripsi." 

2  Synod.  Quint.  Coll.  7. 
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Other  writings,  showing  that  Vigilius  had  solemnly  promised  to  condemn  the  "  three  chapters."  The  council 
proceeds  to  a  final  determination  of  the  dispute.  Their  judgment  concerning  the  "  three  chapters"  in  general; 
and  concerning  each  of  the  "three  chapters"  in  particular. 


those  of  St.  Cyril ;  we  forbid  any  doctrines 
or  opinions  whatever  to  be  censured  or  ana- 
thematized under  the  name  of  Theodoret :  we 
anathematize  the  impious  letter  which  Ibas 
is  said  to  have  written  to  IMaris,  the  Persian, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  true  Christian  faith, 
and  with  it  all  who  defend  it,  or  maintain  it 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  catholic 
church;  we  pronounce,  declare,  and  define, 
by  this  our  present  constitution,  the  letter  of 
the  venerable  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  to  be 
truly  orthodox ;  and  therefore  will  by  no 
means  condemn  it  ourselves,  nor  suffer  it  to 
be  condemned  by  others." 

Baluzius,  in  his  New  Collection  of  Coun- 
cils, has  published,  from  an  ancient  manu- 
script, some  other  pieces,  which  he  supposes 
to  have  been  likewise  read  in  the  present  ses- 
sion. These  are  two  letters  from  Vigilius 
to' Justinian,  and  to  the  empress  Theodora, 
wherein  the  pope  declared  that  he  neither 
was,  nor  ever  had  been,  a  heretic,  or  a  favorer 
of  heretics;  and  that  he  therefore  condemned 
and  anathematized  the  impious  letter  of  Ibas, 
the  writings  of  Theodoret  against  Cyril,  and 
the  person  as  well  as  the  writings  of  Theo- 
dorus  of  Mopsuestia.  In  the  manuscript  copy 
of  his  letter  to  the  empress  were  these  words  :  j 
"And  I  believe  there  is  in  Christ  but  one 
will,  or  one  operation."(*)  These  letters 
were  written  in  547,  the  year  Vigilius  arrived 
at  Constantinople.'  With  them  Baluzius 
had  published,  from  the  same  manuscript,  the 

(♦)  When  these  letters  were  read  in  the  sixth  gene- 
ral council,  the  pope's  legates  pretended  the  words. 
"  And  I  believe,"  &c.,  to  have  been  added  by  the  Mo- 
notlielites,  maintaining  that  there  was  in  Christ  but 
one  will,  or  one  operation.  Hereupon  the  Greek  and 
Latin  copies  of  the  fifth  council  being  called  for,  and 
carefully  examined,  the  above-mentioned  letters  were 
not  found  in  the  Latin;  but  it  appeared  that  Ihey  had 
been  added  by  the  patriarch  Paul,  with  the  words, 
"And  I  believe,"  &c.,  to  the  Greek  copy,  which  was 
lodced  in  the  archives  of  the  Patriarchal  church  of 
Constantinople.  Baronius  will  have  both  those  letters 
to  have  been  forged.  But  that  they  were  not,  is 
manifest  from  Theophanes,  (n)  from  Facundus,(6)  and 
from  the  words  of  Justinian,  in  his  letter  to  the  three 
patriarchs,  and  the  other  bishops  of  the  council. (c) 
Besides,  the  pope's  legates,  at  the  si.xth  council,  al- 
lowed the  letters  themselves  to  be  genuine  ;  and  only 
maintained  the  words  favoring  the  doctrine  of  the 
Monothclites,  not  to  be  his,  but  to  have  been  after- 
wards added  to  his  letter.  And  truly  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  they  were  not  his;  but  were  added  by  Paul 
of  Constantinople,  to  support,  by  the  authority  of  Vi- 
gilius, the  doctrine  of  the  Monothelites.  which  he  him- 
self professed,  and  zealously  defended.  For  to  alter, 
falsify,  and  interpolate  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
and  make  them  say  what  they  never  dreamt,  is  a 
practice  that  began  to  prevail,  in  the  earliest  times, 
among  the  catholics,  as  well  as  among  those  whom 
they  styled  heretics.  I)aill6,  in  his  e.\cellent  treatise 
on  the  right  use  of  the  fathers,  supposes  the  above- 
mentioned  letters  of  Vigilius  to  Justinian  and  Theo- 
dora to  have  been  forged;  because  they  were  not  ori- 
ginally inserted  in  the  acts  of  the  fifth  council,  (d)  But 
from  their  not  having  originally  had  a  place  there, 
we  can  only  conclude  that  they  were  not  read  in  that 
council. 

(o)  Theoph.  ubi  supra.         (6)  Facund.  ubi  supra. 

(c)  See  note  (*)  ne.xt  column. 

(rf)  Daill(5,  du  vrai  usage  des  Peres,  c.  3. 

■  Theoph.  ad  ann.  Incarn.  secund.  Alexandrin.  539, 
Facund.  1.  contr.  Mucian.  Vide  Baluz.  Nova  Collect. 
Concil.  p.  1546. 


form  of  a  solemn  oath,  which  Vigilius  took 
in  the  presence  of  Theodorus  of  Cassarea,  and 
the  patrician  Cethegus,  binding  himself  by 
that  oath  to  anathematize  the  "  three  chap- 
ters" himself,  and  to  engage,  so  far  as  in  him 
lay,  the  other  bishops  to  anathematize  them, 
as  repugnant  to  the  faith  of  the  catholic 
church,  and  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  This 
oath,  dated  the  15th  of  August,  550,  is 
mentioned  by  Theophanes,'  by  Facuiidus,- 
and  the  emperor,  in  a  letter,  which  he  wrote 
on  the  1-lth  of  July,  553,  to  the  three  patri- 
archs, and  the  other  bishops,  charging  his 
holiness  with  a  breach  of  liie  most  solemn 
oath  a  Christian  could  take.(*) 

On  the  2d  of  June  the  council  met  again, 
when,  after  a  summary  repetition  of  every 
thing  that  had  passed  from  their  first  meeting, 
on  the  5th  of  May,  till  that  time,  the  fathers 
unanimously  agreed  to  proceed,  without  farther 
delay,  to  a  final  determination,  or,  as  they 
styled  it,  a  definitive  sentence,  that  all  men 
might  know  what  was  truly  agreeable,  and 
what  repugnant,  in  the  present  dispute,  to  the 
faith  of  the  catholic  church,  and  the  council 
of  Chalcedon.  Having  therefore  premised  a 
confession  of  faith,  declaring,  that  they  re- 
ceived the  four  preceding  councils,  and  con- 
demned both  the  errors  and  persons,  whom 
those  holy  councils  had  condemned,  they  first 
delivered  their  judgment  concerning  the  "  three 
chapters"  in  general,  and  in  the  following 
terms  :  "  We  anathematize  the  '  three  chap- 
ters,' the  defenders  of  the  said  '  three  chap- 
ters,' and  all  who  have  hitherto  written,  who 
now  write,  or  shall  write  hereafter,  in  defence 
of  them,  or  presume  to  say  (as  Vigilius  did  in 
his  constitution),  that  the  impious  doctrine 
they  contain  was  approved  and  authorized  by 
the  holy  fathers,  and  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don." After  this  general  sentence,  the  coun- 
cil proceeds  to  condemn  each  of  the  "  three 
chapters"  severally,  and  in  particular,  thus : 
"  If  any  one  defends  the  impious  Theodorus 
of  Mopsuestia,  and  does  not  anathematize  both 
him,  and  his  impious  writings,  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed. If  any  one  defends  the  writings  of 
Theodoret  against  (^yril,  and  does  not  anathe- 
matize the  said  writings,  let  him  be  accursed. 
If  any  one  defends  the  impious  epistle  of  Ibas 
to  IMaris  the  Persian,  which  denies  God  to 
have  been  born  of  the  Virgin  jMary,  which 
taxes  Cyril  with  heresy,  which  condemns  the 
holy  council  of  Ephesus,  defends  Theodorus, 
and  his  disciple  Nestorius,  with  their  impious 
writings  ;  if  any  one  does  not  anathematize 


»  Theoph.  ad  ann.  Incarn.  secund  Alexandrin.  539. 

^  Facund.  1.  contr.  Mucian. 

(*)  "  Religiosissimus  papa  antiquioris  Roma?,"  says 
Justinian,  in  that  letter,  "cun)  ha-c  examindsset,  the 
'three  chapters,'  ct  condemnavit,  et  satisfactionem  in 
scriptis  exposuit  tarn  mibis  quam  piie  recordalionis 
tunc  conjugi  nostra.  .  .  .  Scd  et  sacramenla  tcrribi- 
lia  in  scriptis  juravit,  iit  in  eadem  permaneret  volun- 
tate  in  condenmatione  et  anathemate  prsdictorum 
trium  capitulorum,"  &c.(n) 

(a)  Vide  Baluz.  Nova  Coll.  Concil.  in  pra-fat.ad  Acta 
Concil.  V.  n.  2.  et  p.  1544. 
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ViGILIUS.] 

The  reasons  on  which  the  pope's  constitution  was  grounded,  confuted  by  the  council.  Whether  a  man  may 
be  anatliematized  after  his  death.  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia  did  not  die  in  the  communion  of  the  church,  as 
the  pope  had  asserted. 

that  epistle,  those  who  defend  it,  and  all  who  I  writings.  Having  thus  proved  the  definition 
maintain  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  be  right,  let  of  the  pope  repugnant  to  the  practice,  and 
him  be  accursed."'  Such  was  the  sentence]  consequently  to  the  doctrine,  of  the  universal 
of  the  council ;  and,  when  it  was  read,  the 
fathers,  to  confirm  it,  joining  all  as  one  man, 
cried  out  aloud,  "  Let  Theodorus  be  accursed  ; 
let  him  be  accursed,  who  does  not  accurse 
Theodorus,  we  all  accurse  Theodorus,  and 
his  writings.  Let  the  impious  writings  of 
Theodoret  against  Cyril  be  accursed  ;  let  him 
be  accursed,  who  does  not  accurse  them.  We 
all  accurse  the  impious  epistle  of  Ibas  ;  if  any 
one  defends  that  epistle,  or  any  part  of  it,  if 
any  one  does  not  accurse  it,  and  all  who  de- 
fend it,  let  him  be  accursed."^  Thus  did  the 
council  not  only  reverse,  with  one  consent, 
the  judgment  of  the  pope,  but  anathematize 
and  accurse  all  who  did  not  anathematize  and 
accurse  what  the  pope  had  defined,  speaking 
ex  cathedra,  and  thence  instructing  the  whole 
Christian  world. 

The  fathers  of  the  council,  not  satisfied  with 
thus  condemning  the  "  three  chapters,"  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  definitive  sentence  of 
the  pope,  undertook  to  confute,  one  by  one, 
the  reasons  and  arguments  on  which  his 
definitive  sentence  was  grounded.  These 
were,  with  respect  to  the  first  chapter,  the 
condemnation  of  Theodorus:  I.  That  no  man 
ought  to  be  condemned  after  his  death ;  the 
power  of  "  loosing  and  binding,"  or  absolving 
and  condemning,  having  been  granted  to  the 
church  only  with  respect  to  those  who  are 
"  on  earth,"  or  among  the  living,  agreeably 
to  the  words  of  our  Savior,  "  whatsoever  ye 
shall  bind  on  earth,"  &c.  H.  Theodorus  died 
in  the  peace  and  communion  of  the  church ; 
and  none,  who  thus  die,  ought  to  be  condemned 
after  their  death.  HL  Theodorus  was  not 
condemned  by  former  fathers  and  councils ; 
and  therefore  must  not  be  condemned  now.^ 


church,  as  represented  by  general  councils ; 
they  show  it,  in  the  next  place,  no  less  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  some 
particular  churches,  namely,  of  the  African, 
and  the  Roman  church  herself.  To  that  pur- 
pose they  produce  the  canon  of  an  African 
council,  commanding  those  who  bequeathed 
their  estates  to  heretics,  to  be  anathematized 
even  after  their  death  ;  and  put  his  holiness  in 
mind  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 
which  one  of  his  predecessors,  Boniface  H. 
had  solemnly  pronounced,  but  twenty-three 
years  before,  against  Dioscorus,  his  deceased 
competitor,  causing  it  to  be  signed  by  several 
deacons,  presbyters,  and  bishops,  and  to  be 
placed,  thus  signed,  in  the  archives  of  the 
Roman  church  :'  "  And  this,"  say  the  fathers 
of  the  council,  "  all,  who  live  at  Rome,  know 
to  be  true ;"  which  was  saying,  that  the  pope 
knew  it  to  be  true,  though  he  had  defined  the 
contrary.  To  the  authority  of  the  councils 
they  add  that  of  the  fathers,  especially  of  St. 
Austin,  saying  of  Ceecilianus  of  Carthage, 
dead  an  hundred  years  before,  that  were  he 
found  guilty  of  the  crimes,  which  the  Dona- 
tists  laid  to  his  charge,  he  would  still  anathe- 
matize him.2  As  to  the  words  of  our  Savior, 
alleged  by  Vigilius  to  prove,  that  the  church 
has  the  power  of  binding  and  loosening  those 
only,  who  are  on  earth,  or  among  the  living, 
the  council  explodes  his  interpretation  of  that 
passage ;  and  will  have  the  words  on  earth 
to  refer  to  the  party  that  loosens  or  binds,  not 
to  the  party  that  is  loosened  or  bound,  thus  ; 
"  Whatever  ye  shall  bind  or  loose,  while  you 
are  on  earth,"  &c.(*) 

To  the  second  reason  of  Vigilius,  in  defence 
of  Theodorus,  namely,  that  he  died  in  the 


In  answer  to  these  reasons,  the  council  first  j  peace  and  communion  of  the  church,  the  fa- 
declares,  and  defines,  "  That  a  man  may  be  thers  returned  the  following  answer:  "It  is 


lawfully  condemned  after  his  death ;"  adding, 
"  And  those  who  say  he  may  not  (which  Vi- 
gilius did  in  his  constitution),  show  no  kind 


said  by  some,  that  Theodorus  died  in  the 
peace  and  communion  of  the  church;  but  to 
say  so,  is  a  lie  and  a  calumny  against  the 


of  regard  to  the  word  of  God,  to  the  doctrine  church,  mendacium  est  et  calumnia  adversus 
of  the  apostles,  to  the  tradition  of  the  fathers."  I  ecclesiam  ;  for  he  alone  dies  in  the  peace  and 
They  then  allege  several  arguments,  cal-[  communion  of  the  church,  who  holds  the 
culated  to  prove,  from  the  practice  of  the  pre-j  doctrine  of  the  church  till  his  death  ;  which 
ceding  councils,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Theodorus  certainly  did  not,  as  is  evident 
fathers,  the  definition  of  the  pope  to  be  false  from  the  blasphemies  that  he  uttered."     To 

and  erroneous,  and  theirown  to  be  true,  name- . 

ly  :  I.  Because  the  council  of  Constantinople,  I 
the  second  oecumenical  council,  condenmed ! 
and  anathematized,  by  name,  Arius  and  Mace- 
donius,  though  both  dead  long  before:  popej 


«  See  p.  331.  2  Aug.  ep.  ad  Bonif. 

(*)  The  council  does  not  mean,  that  tlie  church  can 

readily  bind  or  loose  a  man  after  his  deutli  ;  that  her 

i  censures  or  absolution  can  render  his  condition  in  the 

other  world  worse  or  better  ;  but  only  that,  upon  any 

DamaSUS,  atld  the  council  of  Sardica,  anatlie-l  ""^^^  discovery  of  liis  guilt  or  innocence,  he   may  he 


,^^t;.,^A  ,\       k-   i  1       I      I    1  .    1    i-  excluded  from,  or  admitted  to  communion,  even  after 

matiznd  the   bishops   who   had  departed   from  ;  his  death;  that  i.s,  his  name  may  be  struck  out  of  the 
the  faith  of  Nice,  whether  dead  or  alive  :  the  diptychs,  or  placed  in  them,  be  omitted  or  mentioned 


council  of  Chalcedon  condemned  Domnus  of 
Antioch,   after    his   death,   because    he   had 


in  the  prayers  and  oblations  of  the  church.  "Let  him 
be  anathematized  after  death,  let  not  his  name  be 
written  or  recorded  among  the  priests  of  God,"  are 


spoken  contemptuously  of  St.  Cyril,  and  his    ^^^  words  of  the  decree,  in  the  African  code,  against 
^  J  •>  a  bishop  who  should  bequeath  his  effects  or  estate  to 


>  Synod.  Quint.  Col.  8.        «  Synod.  Quint,  ibid. 
»  Constit.  Vigil,  apud  Bar.  ad  ann.  553.  n.  179. 


ber)ii 
a  heretic.     This  was  the  only  method  of  binding  or 
loosening,  condemning  or  absolving,  men  after  death, 
that  wag  ever  practised  in  the  church. 
2f2 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[ViGiLiua. 


The  pope  grossly  mistaken  with  respect  to  the  writings  of  Theodoret.  Whether  the  letter  of  Ibas  was  approved 
by  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  The  pope  refusing,  at  first,  to  sign  the  decrees  of  the  council ;  is  sent  into  exile. 

confute  the  third  and  last  reason  of  Vigilius  ment  of  the  whole  council,  or  of  the  greater 
against  the  condemning  of  Theodorus,  namely,  part  of  the  venerable  prelates,  who  composed 
that  he  was  not  condemned  by  former  fathers  it.  They  own  the  letter  was  approved  by  two 
and  councils,  they  quote  several  passages  I  or  three  bishops,  who  were  present  at  that 
from  the  fathers,  especially  from  Proclus  of  '  great  and  numerous  assembly ;  but,  at  the 
Constantinople,  and  Cyril,  speaking  of  him  same  time,  take  the  liberty   to  reprove  his 


as  an  avowed  heretic,  as  one  whose  blasphe 
mies  exceeded  even  those  of  the  Jews  and 
the  Pagans.  As  to  councils,  they  allege  the 
decree  of  the  first  of  Ephesus,  condemning 


holiness,  and  in  very  sharp  terms,  as  one  who 
argued  with  all  the  craft  and  subtlety  of  an  he- 
retic, "  astutia  ha;retica,"  in  presuming  to  pass 
upon  them  the  private  opinion  of  a  lew,  for 


the  doctrine  of  Nestorius,  and  all  who  had  the  public  definition  or  judgment  of  a  whole 
held,  till  that  time,  or  should  thenceforth  hold,  council.  And  truly,  that  the  letter  of  Ibas  was 
the  same  doctrine;  which  was  condemning,  not  approved  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  as 
though  not  by  name,  Theodorus,  who  not  j  was  boldly  asserted  by  the  pope  in  his  con- 
only  held,  but  was  the  first  who  taught  that,  stitution,  sufficiently  appears  from  the  acts  of 
doctrine. (*)  that  council.     When  it  was  read  there,  Eu- 

Concerning  the  '"second  chapter,"  the  nomius  of  Nicomedia  found  fault  with  some 
writings  of  Theodoret  against  Cyril,  the  pope,  expressions  it  contained,  reilecting  on  the 
would  not  condemn  those  writings  himself,  conduct  of  Cyril,  and  the  other  bishops  of  the 


nor  suffer  them  to  be  condemned  by  others, 
under  the  name  of  Theodoret,  "  because  they 
were  not  his,  but  had  been  fathered  upon  him 
by  his  enemies."  But  that  pope  was  therein 
grossly  mistaken,  that  the  writings  against 
Cyril,  under  the  name  of  Theodoret,  were 
truly  his,  was  undeniably  proved  by  the 
fathers  of  the  council  from  the  acts  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  concurring 
testimony  of  all  the  contemporary  writers, 
nay,  and  from  the  testimonj'  of  Theodoret 
himself,  owning  those  writings,  in  the  several 
letters  he  wrote  on  that  occasion  to  the  friends 
of  Nestorius,  and  his  own.  The  whole  as- 
sembl}'  expressed  the  greatest  surprise  at  the 
pope's  denying,  or  even  questioning  a  truth, 
that  was  so  well  known,  and  might  so  easily 
be  made  to  appear.  And  indeed  none  had 
ever  questioned  it  before  him,  nor  has  it  ever 
been  questioned  since  his  time. 

As  for  the  third  and  last  chapter,  the  letter 
of  Ibas,  the  pope,  in  his  constitution,  pro- 
nounced, declared,  and  defined  that  letter  to 
be  orthodox,  "  because  if  was  approved  by  the 
council  of  Chalcedon."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fathers  of  the  present  council  pronounced, 
declared,  and  defined,  in  their  turn,  that  whole 
letter,  and  every  part  of  it,  to  be  heretical,  to 
be  blasphemous,  to  be  repugnant  to  the  defi- 
nition of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  ;  "  Tota 
epistola  ha;retica  est,  tota  epistola  blasphema 


council  of  Ephesus.  But  as  Ibas  seemed  to 
acknowledge  two  natures,  and  one  person,  in 
Christ,  the  legates  of  Pope  Leo,  and  with 
them  Maximus  of  Antioch,  declared  that,  in 
their  opinion,  the  very  letter  of  Ibas  was  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  orthodoxy  of  his  faith. 
Juvenalis  of  Jerusalem  spoke  much  to  the 
same  purpose.  The  other  bishops  neither 
approved  nor  disapproved  that  letter;  but 
only  required  Ibas,  after  it  was  read,  to  ana- 
thematize Nestorius,  and  all  who  held  the 
same  doctrine  ;  which  he  readily  did,  and  was 
thereupon  restored  to  his  see,  from  which  he 
had  been  driven  by  Dioscorus,  in  the  second 
council  of  Ephesus.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
said,  as  the  fathers  of  the  present  council 
observe,  that  the  letter  of  Ibas  was  approved, 
by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  but  only  that  it 
was  approved  in  some  degree,  by  two  or  three 
of  the  bishops,  who  were  present  at  that 
council. 

The  "three  chapters"  being  thus  con- 
demned, in  the  strongest  terms,  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  all  the  bishops  who  composed 
that  assembly,  and  the  arguments  offered  by 
the  pope  in  defence  of  the  said  "  chapters," 
unanswerably  confuted,  the  emperor  caused 
copies  of  the  acts  to  be  sent  to  Vigilius ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  let  him  know,  that  he  must 
either  agree  with  his  brethren,  and  condemn 
what  they  had  condemned,  or  forfeit  his  see, 


(*)  Vigilus  positively  affirms,  that  Theodorus  was 
not  condemned  by  the  council  of  Ephesus.  "I  have 
perused,"  says  he,  "the  acts  of  that  council  with  the 
ereatest  care  and  attention,  diligentissima  investiga- 
tione  ;  hut  could  find  nothing  there  concerning  the 
condemnation  of  Tlii'odorus."  (a)  IJut  pope  Pelagius, 
chosen  in  557,  affirms,  and  no  less  i)ositiveIy,  that 
Theodorus  was  condemned  by  the  council  of  Ephesus. 
"The  holy  Ephesine  synod,"  says  that  pope,  "con- 
demned Theodorus  after  his  death."  He  adds,  that 
an  impious  creed,  which  he  had  composed,  being  read 
in  thai  council,  the  fathers  anathematized  both  the 
creed  and  its  author.  (6) 

(a)  Vigil.  Constit.  ap.  Bar.  n.  173. 

(6)  Pelag.  ep.  7. 

'  Synod.  Quint.  CoUat.  6. 


est,  contraria  est  per  omnia  definition!,"  &c.'|  and  be  sent  into  exile.  The  pope  answered. 
Here  they  distinguish  the  private  judgment  that  the  emperor  might  dispose  of  him  as  he 
of  some  of  the  holy  bishops,  assembled  in  thought  fit:  but,  as  he  could  not  sign  the  acts 
the  city  of  Chalcedon,  from  the  public  judg-|  and  decrees  of  such  an  assembly  without  re- 
nouncing the  holy  faith  of  Chalcedon,  he  was 
ready  to  suffer,  and  suffer  with  joy,  both  exile 
and  death,  in  so  good  a  cause.  This  answer 
was  no  sooner  known  to  the  emperor,  than  he 
caused  the  pope  to  be  seized,  and  conveyed, 
under  a  strong  guard,  to  Proconnesus,  an  in- 
hospitable island  in  the  Propontis.'  The  other 
bishops  in  the  west,  who  refused  to  sign  the 
condemnation  of  the  "three  chapters,"  and 
were  subjects  of  the  empire,  met  with  no  bet- 
ter treatment  than  the  pope,  being  all  driven, 


Anast.  in  Vigil.  Liberal.  Brev.  c.  22. 
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The  pope  changes  his  opinion  the  fourth  time  concerning  the  "  three  chapters."     He  condemns  them  in  his 
letter  to  the  patriach  ;  and  afterwards  by  a  solemn  constitution  ; — [Year  of  Christ,  554.] 


without  mercy,  from  their  sees,  and  sent  into 
different  exiles.  Among  these  the  two  African 
bishops,  Victor  Tunnunensis,  and  Facundus 
of  Hermiana,  distinguished  themselves  above 
the  rest.  Victor  was  first  confined  to  an 
abandoned  place  in  Egypt,  and  thence  sent 
for  to  Constantinople.  But  as  he  still  con- 
tinued, in  spite  of  all  the  threats  and  promises 
the  emperor  could  use,  to  defend  the  "  three 
chapters,"  he  was  never  suffered  to  return 
to  his  see,  but  shut  up  for  life  in  a  monas- 
tery. Facundus  wrote  no  fewer  than  twelve 
books  in  defence  of  the  condemned  chapters, 
all  interspersed  with  most  bitter  invectives 
against  Justinian,  for  presuming,  though  only 
a  layman,  to  interfere  in  matters  of  faith  and 
religion. (*)  However,  by  abandoning  his 
see,  and  keeping  himself  concealed,  he  had 
the  good  luck  to  escape  the  punishment,  with 
which  he  was,  by  the  provoked  emperor,  de- 
servedly threatened.  These  two,  and,  after 
their  example,  for  they  were  both  leading 
men,  several  other  bishops  in  the  west,  espe- 
cially in  Africa,  stood  up,  to  the  last,  in  de- 
fence of  the  "  three  chapters,"  choosing  rather 
to  be  driven  from  their  sees,  to  be  stripped  of 
all  their  effects,  and  to  perish  with  famine  in 
the  deserts,  than  to  condemn  those  articles,  or 
communicate  with  any  who  condemned  them. 
But  Vigilius  was  a  man  of  a  very  different 
temper,  and  had  already  changed  his  opinion 
three  times  in  the  present  dispute.  He  first 
defended  the  controverted  points,  as  entirely 
agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  Chalcedon  ;  then 
condemned  them  as  entirely  repugnant  to  that 
doctrine ;  and  again,  after  examining  them 
"  with  all  possible  care  and  attention,  omni 
undique  cautela  atque  diligentia,"  he  declared 
them  anew,  nay,  and  defined  them  "  ex  cathe- 
dra," entirely  agreeable  to  the  same  doctrine. 
No  wonder  therefore,  if,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, he  changed  his  opinion  once  more. 
He  soon  grew  sick  of  his  abode  in  the  island 
of  Proconnesus ;  the  emperor  had  not  only 
caused  his  name  to  be  struck  out  of  the  dip- 


(*)  In  his  ninth  book  is  a  remarkable  passage  con- 
cerning the  eucharist,  which  has  put  all  the  Roman 
catholic  divines  to  a  stand.  Facundus  undertakes 
there  to  e.vplain,  in  a  catholic  sense,  all  the  proposi- 
tions that,  in  the  various  and  almost  innumerable 
works  of  Theodorus,  had  been  condemned  as  here- 
tical, and  this  among  the  rest,  "Christ  was  the  adopt- 
ed Son  of  God."  To  prove  that  proposition  capable 
of  a  catholic  meaning,  he  argues  thus  :  "  Christ  re- 
ceived the  sacrament,  or  sign  of  adoption,  which  may 
be  called  the  adoption  itself,  as  the  faithful,  receiving 
the  sacrament,  or  the  signs  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  are  said  to  receive  his  body  and  liis  blood  ;  not 
that  properly  the  bread  is  his  body,  and  the  cup  his 
blood,  but  because  they  contain  in  themselves  the  mys- 
teries of  both."  (a)  Would  Facundus  have  ever  argued 
thus,  had  it  been  then  believed  by  the  church,  that  the 
faithful  received  in  the  eucharist  the  true  and  real 
body  of  Christ,  his  true  and  real  blood  ;  or  liad  the  fa- 
thers, saying,  "We  receive  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,"  been  then  understood  by  the  church,  as  the 
church  of  Rome  now  understands  them  ■?  That  writer 
shows  here  in  what  sense  tho  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  said  to  be  received  by  the  faitliful.  And  who  ever 
undertook  to  show  in  what  sense  a  thing  is  said  to  be 
received,  wliich  is  really  and  truly  received  1 
(a)  Facund.  in  defen.  Trium  Cap.  1.  9. 


tychs,  as  the  name  of  a  condemned  and  de- 
posed heretic,  but  was  actually  soliciting  the 
Roman  people  and  clergy  to  choose  another 
pope  in  his  room :  he  knew  the  emperor  was 
not  to  be  moved,  and  that  nothing  but  an  en- 
tire compliance  with  his  will  could  redeem 
him  from  so   painful  an  exile.     As  for   his 
brethren  in  the  west,  he  had  already  forfeited 
their  good   opinion,  and  with  them  brought 
into    the    utmost    contempt,   by   his    former 
changes,  both  himself  and  his  see.     In  these 
circumstances  he  first  wrote  a  most  submissive 
letter  to  the  patriarch  Eutychius,  owning  that, 
in  opposing,  as  he-  had  hitherto  done,  the  rest 
of  his  brethren,  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  that  union  and  concord  which  ought  to  pre- 
vail among  the  true  followers  of  Christ,  espe- 
cially  the    ecclesiastics   and    bishops.      He 
adds,  that  as,  upon  examining   the   "three 
chapters "  with  more  care  and  attention  (he 
had  already  examined  them   "  with  all  pos- 
sible care  and  attention,")  he  was  fully  con- 
vinced, that  they  had  been  deservedly  con- 
demned, so  he  was  not  ashamed  openly  to 
acknowledge  it,  and  own,  that  he  had  done 
wrong  to  defend  them,  imitating  therein  the 
example  of  St.  Austin,  who  was  not  ashamed, 
when  he  discovered  the  truth,  to  condemn  and 
retract  whatever  he  had  written  against  it. 
He  then  relates  the  chief  errors  which,  with 
the  help  of  the  air  of  Proconnesus,  he  had 
lately  discovered  in  the  writings  of  Theodorus 
of  Mopsuestia,  of  Theodoret,  and  Ibas ;  and 
concludes  thus:    "We  make  it  known  to  the 
whole  catholic  church,  that  we  condemn  and 
anathematize  all  heresies  and  heretics,  namely, 
Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  and  his  impious 
writings ;  the  writings  of  Theodoret  against 
St.  Cyril,  and  the  council  of  Ephesus  ;  and 
the  letter  to  Maris  the  Persian,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  written  by  Ibas.     We  likewise 
anathematize  all  who  shall  presume  to  defend 
the  said  '  three  chapters,'  or  shall  think  them 
capable  of  being  maintained  or  defended.    We 
acknowledge  for  our  colleagues  and  brethren, 
those  who  have  condemned  them  ;   and   by 
these  presents  annul  whatever  has  been  done, 
said,  or  written,  by  us,  or  by  others,  to  defend 
them.'     This  letter  is  dated  from  the  island 
of  Proconnesus,  the  8th  of  December  of  the 
present  year;    so  that  the  pope  had  scarce 
been   five  months   there  when   he  wrote   it, 
having,  in  so  short  a  time,  more  plainly  disco- 
vered the  truth  in  that  island,  than  he  had 
done  in  seven  whole  years  at  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople ;  for  so  long  had  the  present  con- 
troversy lasted. 

The  emperor  was  not  satisfied  with  that 
letter ;  but  insisted  on  the  pope's  condemn- 
ing the  "  three  chapters,"  as  repugnant  to  the 
doctrine  of  Chalcedon,  no  less  solemnly  than 
he  had  approved  them  before,  as  agreeable  to 
that  doctrine.  This  Vigilius  at  first  strove  to 
decline  ;  but,  finding  the  emperor  unalterably 


Balus.  Nova.  Collect.  Concil.  p.  595. 
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A  council  may  be  lawful  and  oecumenical,  without  tlie  presence  or  approbation  of  the  pope.  If  the  pope  is  in- 
fallible, both  parts  of  a  contradiction  may  be  true. 

bent  on  his  condemning  those  articles  by  a  1  his  conduct,  not  only  received  him  with  extra- 
solemn  constitution,  as  he  had  by  a  solemn  ordinary  marks  of  honor,  on  his  return  to  Con- 
constitution  formerly  approved  them,  he  issued  j  stantinople,  but  granted  him,  at  last,  the  so 
one  soon  after,  that  is,  on  the  23d  of  February, '  much  and  so  long  wished-for  liberty  of  return- 


554,  which  was  so  well  received  both  by  the 
emperor  and  the  patriarch,  that  he  was  imme- 
diately released  from  his  exile,  and  recalled 
to  Constantinople.  In  that  constitution  he 
points  out,  and  confutes,  the  many  execrable 


ing  to  Rome. 

1  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  some 
observations  which  naturally  arise  from  it, 
and  may  probably  have  occurred  to  every 
reader.     And,  first,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 


blasphemies,  as  he  styles  them,  contained  in  [  the  present  council  was  not  convened  by  the 


the  writings  of  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  of 
Theodoret,  and  in  the  letter  wiiich  is  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Ibas  ;(*)  alleges  a  great 
many  reasons  to  prove,  that  the  letter  of  Ibas 
was  condemned  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
as  heretical  and  blasphemous  ;  the  very  letter, 
which,  in  his  former  constitution,  he  had  de- 
clared and  maintained  to  have  been  approved, 
by  that  council,  as  catholic  and  orthodox; 
answers  one  by  one  the  arguments,  which,  in 
his  other  constitution,  he  had  offered  in  de- 
fence of  that  letter ;  and  concludes  thus  :  "  We 
therefore  anathematize  and  condemn  the  three 
above-mentioned  impious  chapters;  namely, 
the  letter  which  Ibas  is  said  to  have  written 
to  Maris  the  Persian,  as  containing  the  exe- 
crable blasphemies,  which  I  have  above  point- 
ed out ;  the  impious  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia, 
with  his  detestable  writings;  and  what  Theodo- 
ret impiously  wrote  against  Cyril,  and  the  coun- 
cil of  Ephesus.  As  for  what  we  or  others  may, 
at  any  time,  have  said  or  written  in  defence  of 
the  said  three  impious  chapters,  we  declare  the 
whole,  by  the  authority  of  this  our  present 
constitution,  absolutely  null."'  This  was  the 
fourtli  and  last  change  of  Vigilius,  in  the 
famous  dispute  concerning  the  "  three  chap- 
ters."    And  now  the  emperor,  satisfied  with 


(♦)  In  the  present  constitution  Vigilius  will  not 
allow  Ibas  to  have  been  the  author  of  that  letter, 
though  in  his  former  constitution  he  had  approved  it 
as  written  by  him  ;  and  indeed  it  is  agreed  to  have 
been  his  by  all  but  the  annalist,  who,  finding  his  high 
pontiff'  had  thus  contradicted  himself,  thought,  per- 
haps, that  he  could  not  do  less  than  contradict  him- 
self too.  For,  having  positively  affirmed,  I  believe  in 
more  than  twenty  places,  that  Ibas  was,  without  all 
doubt,  the  author  of  that  letter;  that  it  is  manifest 
from  the  tenth  session  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
that  Ibas  wrote  the  controverted  letter;  that  Ibas 
himself,  who  of  all  men  knew  best  whether  it  was  his 
or  not,  owned  it ;  (a)  after  having  thus,  I  say,  positive- 
ly afTiruied  that  letter  to  have  been  written  by  Ibas, 
while  the  pope  thought  so;  he  no  less  positively 
aflirina,  when  the  pope  thought  otherwise,  the  dis- 
puted letter  not  to  have  been  written  by  Ibas;  nay, 
that  it  was  found  by  the  council  of  Clhalcedon,  as  is 
manifest  from  the  public  acts  of  that  council,  not  to  be 
his.(fr)  Upon  the  whole,  when  the  pope  thought 
Ibas  was  the  author  of  that  epistle,  it  was  certainly 
written  by  him ;  it  was  manifest  from  the  acts  of  the 
council,  that  it  was  his  :  when  the  pope  thought  Ibas 
waa  not  the  author  of  that  letter,  it  certainly  was  not 
written  by  him  ;  it  was  manifest  from  the  acts  of  the 
council,  that  it  was  not  his.  There  was  no  occasion 
either  for  the  pope  or  the  cardinal  to  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  author  of  that  piece,  since,  the  dispute 
was  not  about  its  author,  but  the  doctrine  it  contained. 

(o)  Bar.  ad  Ann.  418.  n.  71. 77.  et  ad  ann.  553.  n.  191, 
192,  193.  196,  197,  &c. 

(6)  Idem  ad  ann.  432.  n.  71. 

'  Baluz.  Nova  Collect.  Concil.  p.  1551.  Evagr.  I.  4.  c. 
38.  Phot.  ep.  ad  Mich.  Bulg.  Princ.  Zonar.  1.  4.  Cedren. 
ad  ann.  25.  Justin.  Euthym.  Panopl.  part.  2.  tit.  24.  in 
append.  Niceph.  I.  17.  c.  27.  Liberal,  c.  22. 


pope,  but  by  the  emperor,  against  the  will  of 
the  pope  ;  that  the  pope  neither  assisted  at  it 
in  person,  nor  by  his  legates.  And  yet  this 
very  council  was  received  by  the  whole  catho- 
lic church;  has  been  approved  by  all  the 
popes,  who  have  governed  the  Roman  church 
since  the  time  of  Vigilius  to  the  present;  and 
is  ranked,  by  all  the  Roman  catholic  divines, 
among  the  lawful  and  oecumenical  councils. 
Hence  it  evidently  follows,  that  a  council  may 
be  lawful  and  oecumenical,  may  determine 
and  define,  censure  and  condemn,  without  the 
consent  or  concurrence  of  the  pope.  But  the 
present  council,  says  Baronius,'  was  neither 
lawful  nor  oecumenical ;  it  did  not  even  de- 
serve the  name  of  a  private  synod  ;2  it  was 
no  council  at  all,  till  Vigilius  approved  it ;  it 
was  his  approbation,  his  last  constitution, 
that  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  lawful  and  oecu- 
menical council  ;^  which  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  that  while  it  was  in  being,  it  was  no 
council  at  all ;  but  when  it  was  no  more,  it 
then  became  a  council,  a  lawful  and  oecu- 
menical council ;  for  it  was  not  approved  by 
the  pope  till  five  months  after  it  was  dissolv- 
ed, and  the  bishops,  who  had  composed  it, 
were  all  returned  to  their  sees.  The  surpris- 
ing virtue  of  papal  power,  to  change  thus  the 
nature  of  things,  and  make  them  be  when 
they  have  no  being,  what  they  never  were 
while  they  had  a  being. 

2dly.  The  pope  defined,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  controverted  articles  to  be,  and  defined 
them  not  to  be,  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  catholic  church,  and  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon ;  and  both  he  defined  ex  cathedra.  If 
therefore  the  pope  is  infallible,  if  what  he  de- 
fines ex  cathedra  is  infallibly  true,  two  contra- 
dictory propositions  may  be  infallibly  true. 
That  the  pope  erred  on  this  occasion,  is  owned 
even  by  the  most  sanguine  sticklers  for  his 
infallibility.  But  he  did  not  err,  say  they,  in 
matters  of  faith,  since  the  dispute  was  not 
concerning  matters  of  faith.  It  is  certain, 
says  Baronius,  it  is  evident,  it  is  demonstrable, 
that  the  controversy  concerning  the  "  three 
chapters"  was  no  controversy  concerning  the 
faith.'*  The  chief  controversy  was,  whether 
the  doctrine  contained  in  the  works  of  the  three 
often-mentioned  writers  was  orthodox  or  here- 
tical, was  agreeable  or  repugnant  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Chalcedon,  and  the  belief  of  the 
church.     If  that  was  not,  I  should  be  glad  to 


'  Bar.  ad  ann.  553.  n.  224. 

a  Idem  ibid.  n.  219.  »  Idem.  ibid. 

*  Bar.  ad  ann.  547.  n.  30.  et  ad  ann.  553.  n.  231. 
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He  obtains  of  the  emperor  several  privileges  for  the  people  of  Italy.  Vigilius  dies; — [Year  of  Christ,  555.] 
His  character,  while  anti-pope,  by  Baronius. 


know  what  other  ever  was,  or  could  be  truly 
called,  a  controversy  concerning  the  failh. 
Baronius  himself  owned  it  was  a  controversy 
concerning  the  faith,  when  he  was  not  yet 
apprised,  that  he  could  by  no  other  means  de- 
fend the  chimerical  prerogative  of  infallibility, 
but  by  denying  it  was  a  controversy  concern- 
ing the  faith.  For,  speaking  of  the  imperial 
edict  condemning  the  "  three  chapters,"  he  in- 
veighs against  the  emperor,  and  in  a  most 
abusive  dialect,  for  taking  upon  him  to  issue 
edicts,  to  make  laws,  and  to  dictate  to  the  bi- 
shops, "in  matters  of  failh  and  religion;"' 
and  that  edict  he  constantly  styles  a  '•  decree 
of  faith,"  "decretum  fidei."-  If  the  einpe- 
ror's  decree  was  a  "  decree  of  faith,"  or  about 
"  matters  of  failh  and  religion,"  the  pope's 
decree  was  surely  so  too  ;  and  consequently, 
if  the  pope  erred,  and  that  he  did  err  is  as 
certain  as  that  both  parts  of  a  contradiction 
cannot  be  true,  he  erred,  even  according  to 
Baronius,  in  matters  of  failh  and  religion. 

3dly,  The  whole  church  was,  at  this  time, 
"  rent,"  as  Justinian  expressed  it,  "  from  east 
lowest;"  that  is,  was  divided  into  two  op- 
posite parties,  the  one  condemning,  and  the 
other  defending,  the  "  three  chapters."  But 
by  neither  was  the  pope  acknowledged  for 
an  infallible  judge  in  the  dispute,  that  occa- 
sioned this  division:  not  by  the  former;  for 
they  continued  to  condemn  those  chapters, 
when  the  pope  defended  them  :  not  by  the 
latter ;  for  they  continued  to  defend  the  same 
chapters,  when  the  pope  condemned  them  ; 
na}',  and  separated  themselves  from  his  com- 
munion, because  he  condemned  them.  I  defy 
the  popish  writers  to  name  a  single  bishop, 
either  in  the  east  or  the  west,  who  changed 
opinion  upon  the  pope's  changing  his  ;  that  is, 
a  single  bishop,  who,  so  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century,  owned  the  pope  for  an  in- 
fallible judge  in  matters  of  faith. 

4thly,  In  the  present  dispute,  Vigilius  con- 
tradicted himself,  again  and  again,  as  we  have 
seen.  Now,  as  the  same  pope  may  contra- 
dict himself  in  matters  of  faith,  why  may  not 
one  pope  contradict  another  1  Why  may  not 
one  pope  retract  the  sentence  of  another,  as 
well  as  the  same  pope  his  own  ■?  If  he  may, 
how  can  a  man,  in  common  sense,  receive  the 
decrees  of  any  particular  pope  as  infallibly 
true,  till  he  is  sure,  which  he  never  can  be, 
that  no  other  pope  will  ever  retract  them  1 

But  to  return  to  Vigilius  ;  released  from  his 
exile,  and  recalled  to  Constantinople,  he  was 
impatient,  as  we  may  well  imagine,  to  quit 
the  east,  where  he  had  made  so  contemptible 
a  figure,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
honors  that  were  paid  him  there  upon  his 
recantation.  However,  as  he  was,  at  the 
same  time,  sensible,  that  his  last  change 
would  greatly  disoblige  the  people  and  clergy 
of  Rome,  all  zealous  defenders  of  the  "  three 


»  Bar.  ad  ann.  546.  n.  41.  43.  50. 
2  Id.  loc.  cit,  et  alibi. 
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chapters,"  he  did  not  leave  Constantinople  till 
he  had  obtained  of  the  emperor  a  constitution, 
with  several  grants,  privileges,  and  exemp- 
tions, not  for  the  Romans  only,  but  for  the  in- 
habitants of  Italy  in  general,  that  country 
being  then  reduced  to  a  most  deplorable  con- 
dition, by  the  war  between  the  Goths  and  the 
Greeks,  which  had  been  carried  on,  without 
intermission,  from  the  year  535,  to  the  present 

554,  when  the  reduction  of  Italy  was  com- 
pleted by  Narses.  With  that  constitution, 
dated  the  13th  of  August,  Vigilius  embarked, 
after  a  seven  years'  absence,  on  his  return  to 
Rome,  not  doubting  but  the  ample  privileges, 
which  he  had  procured  for  the  people  of  Italy, 
would  sufficiently  atone  with  them  for  his  late 
conduct.  But  he  had  not  the  so  much  wished 
for  satisfaction  of  seeing  Rome  or  Italy  again. 
For,  being  taken  in  the  voyage  with  a  violent 
fit  of  the  stone,  a  coinplaint  to  which  he  had 
been  long  subject,  he  put  in  at  Syracuse;  and, 
not  being  able  ever  after  to  bear  the  least 
motion,  he  continued  thereto  his  death,  which 
happened  not  long  after  ;  that  is,  some  tiine 
before  the  11th  of  April  of  the  following  year 

555,  for  on  that  day  his  successor,  Pelagius  I. 
was  ordained,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  As 
to  the  month,  or  the  day  of  the  month,  in 
which  he  died,  neither  is  mentioned  by  the 
contemporary  writers.  The  bibliothecarian 
supposes  him  to  have  governed  the  Roman 
cliurch  seventeen  years,  six  months,  and 
twenty-six  days.'  But  as  Vigilius  was 
ordained  on  the  22d  of  November,  537,  his 
computation  must  be  certainly  false.  The 
body  of  the  deceased  pope  was  conveyed  from 
Syracuse  to  Rome,  and  there  interred  in  the 
church  of  St.  IMarcellus,  on  the  Salarian  way. 

Of  Vigilius  1  find,  in  Baronius,  two  diflfer- 
ent  characters  ;  the  one  of  the  anti-pope  Vigi- 
lius, the  other  of  pope  Vigilius;  for  he  was 
anti-pope,  as  we  have  seen,  before  he  was 
pope.  While  anti-pope,  he  was  not  only  am- 
bitious, beyond  all  measure,  says  the  annal- 
ist, but  quite  mad  with  ambition ;  a  second 
Lucifer,  striving  to  ascend  into  heaven,  and 
exalt  his  throne  above  the  stars ;  but  by 
the  weight  of  his  enormous  sacrileges,  and 
heinous  crimes,  brought  down  to  hell  ;  a 
schismatic,  a  simoniac,  a  murderer,  not  the 
successor  of  Simon  Peter,  but  of  Simon  Ma- 
gus, not  the  vicar  of  Christ,  but  an  antichrist, 
an  idol  set  up  in  the  temple  of  God,  the  abo- 
mination of  desolation  standing  in  the  holy 
place,  a  wolf,  a  thief,  a  robber  •,^  but  yet  a  good 
catholic,  "  homo  revera  catholicus,"^  and 
known  for  such  to  the  people  and  clergy  of 
Rome,  who  therefore  raised  him,  by  divine 
inspiration,  to  the  pontifical  throne,  "  Divinitus 
inspiratoconsilioevehunt  ipsum  inpontificium 
thronum."^  Baronius  speaks  here  of  the 
election,  which  he  supposes  to  have  happened 
upon  the  death  of  Silverius,  and  which  he 

1  Anast.  in  Vigil. 

2  Bar.  ad  ann.  538.  n.  9.  17,  I«,  19,  20. 

3  Idem  ad  ann.  540.  n.  8.    ♦  Idem  ad  ann.  540.  n.  7,  8. 
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and  to  Vigilius,  at  the  court  of  Constantinople. 


elsewhere'  ascribes,  not  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  but  to  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  empress  Theodora,  and  her  servant 
Belisarius.  For,  speaking  there  of  this  im- 
aginary election,  he  tells  us,  that  Vigilius  re- 
signed the  papal  dignity,  not  with  a  design  to 
quit  it,  but  to  act,  as  it  were,  a  part  in  a 
comedy,  and  to  make  the  world  believe,  that 
he  really  did  what  he  never  intended  to  do. 
The  crafty  man,  says  he,  came  down  from  the 
throne;  but  was  first  well  assured,  that  by 
means  of  Belisarius,  he  should  soon  reascend 
it.  The  electors  did  not  choose  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  piety,  his  virtue,  or  any  episcopal 
qualifications,  which  they  discovered  in  him  ; 
for  he  was  quite  destitute  of  all  merit  and 
virtue,  and  sullied  with  the  blackest  crimes.- 
Such  was  Vigilius  while  yet  an  intruder, 
and  an  anti-pope.  But  no  sooner  was  he 
placed,  by  what  the  annalist  calls  a  "  lawful 
election, "(*)  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  than 
God  gave  him  another  heart,  and  he  was  turn- 
ed, at  once,  into  another  man,  having  nothing 
in  view,  nothing  at  heart,  but  the  welfare  of 
the  catholic  church,  and  the  purity  of  the 
catholic  faith.  However  profligate  and  aban- 
doned before  his  election,  he  was  suddenly 
after  it  indued  with  every  virtue,  that  could 
be  required  in  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  in 
the  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth  ;  it  being  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  the  apostolic  see,  to 
change  even  wicked  men,  who  are  raised  to 
it,  immediately  into  saints,  "  Quos  iniquos 
accepit,  solet  mox  reddere  sanctos."*  A  valu- 
able privilege  indeed  !  but,  very  unfortunate- 
ly, the  quite  contrary  has  happened  ;  for  some 
who  had  good  characters  when  raised  to  that 
see,  have  become  very  bad  men  after  their 
exaltation,  by  a  natural  effect  of  the  pride  and 
ambition  attending  great  power.  Among  the 
other  eminent  virtues  of  pope  Vigilius,  the 
annalist  admires  and  extols  his  firmness  and 
constancy,  even  in  the   dispute    about  the 


"  three  chapters  ;"  which,  if  said  by  any  but 
a  Baronius  or  a  Bellarmine,  would  be  justly 
looked  upon  as  satire  or  irony.  It  is  true, 
says  Baronius,  in  that  dispute,  he  changed 
his  opinion,  he  condemned  what  he  had  ap- 
proved, and  approved  what  he  had  condemn- 
ed ;  but  that  was  no  more  a  mark  of  incon- 
stancy in  him,  than  the  like  change  was  in 
St.  Paul,  who  condemned  circumcision,  and 
yet  circumcised  Timothy.'  Baronius  could 
not  but  see  the  wide  dilTerence  there  is  be- 
tween an  immutable  doctrine  of  faith,  which 
must  ever  be  true,  and  a  mutable  ceremony, 
which  in  some  circumstances  may  be  expe- 
dient, and  not  in  others.  The  annalist  adds, 
that  Vigilius,  though  now  a  saint,  was  never- 
theless punished  by  Heaven  for  his  former 
crimes  ;  for,  having  hastened  the  death  of  his 
holy  predecessor,  by  confining  him  to  an 
island,  he  died  himself,-  by  a  just  judgment 
of  God,  in  an  island ;  as  if  it  were  a  judgment 
upon  a  man  to  die  in  an  island. 

But  how  can  we  reconcile  what  that  writer 
says  of  the  sudden  and  miraculous  change 
of  Vigilius,  with  what  he  tells  us  elsewhere  1 
namely,  that  it  never  more  evidently  appear- 
ed, than  in  the  titne  of  Vigilius,  that  the  boat 
of  St.  Peter  was  immediately  steered  either 
by  that  apostle,  or  by  him,  whose  vicar  he 
was  ;  since  he,  who  then  sat  at  the  helm,  was 
either  asleep,  though  the  wind  was  boisterous, 
or,  if  he  watched,  it  was  only  to  consult  his 
own  safety,  without  any  concern  about  that 
of  the  vessel  .3  And  indeed,  that  such  was 
his  true  character,  sufficiently  appears  from 
his  whole  conduct.  However,  in  process  of 
time,  a  place  was  allowed  him  in  some 
martyrologies  ;■*  and  he  was  once  honored  by 
several  churches  as  a  saint  and  a  martyr. 
But  he  has  been  long  since  unsainted  ;  and 
Baronius  himself  has  not  thought  him  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  Roman  calendar. 


PELAGIUS,  FIFTY-NINTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Justinian.] 


[Year  of  Christ,  555.]     Vigilius  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Pelagius,  a  native  of  Rome,  and 

'  Bar-  ad  aim.  540.  n.  5.        ^  idem.  ibid.  n.  7. 

(♦)  Baronius  tells  us  elsewhere,  that  Vigilius  was, 
by  the  sacrod  laws  of  the  church,  incapable  of  being 
ever  preferred  to  the  episcopal  dignity  ;  and  that,  when 
he  was  proposed  by  Belisarius  to  the  people  and  clergy 
of  Rome,  they  could  not  think,  without  horror,  of  plac- 
ing on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  a  man  sullied  with  so 
many  critnes,  anaiheniaiized  by  his  holy  predecessor, 
and  excluded  by  the  canons  from  every  preferment  in 
the  church.  (Bar.  ad  ann.  540.  n.  7.)  If  so,  how  could 
hie  election  over  be  lawful,  an  election  made  in  defiance 
of  the  sacred  laws  and  canons  of  the  church  1  And  how 
could  Baronius  nretend  it  was  made  by  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost? 

3  Bar.  ad  ann.  540.  n.  15. 


]  the  son  of  one  John,  formerly  vicar  to  the 
!  praefectus  praetorio.*  He  was  first  employed 
j  by  Silverius,  and  sent  by  that  pope  to  Con- 
I  stantinople,  with  the  character  of  his  apocri- 
I  sarins,  or  nuncio;  but  betraying  him,  in  the 
I  manner  we  have  related  above,'^  he  seconded 
I  the  wicked  attempt  of  Vigilius,  the  usurper 
of  his  see.     In  the  famous  dispute  concern- 

■  Bar.  ad  ann.  553.  n.  235.   , 

3  Bar.  ad  ann.  555.  n.  1. 

'  Idem.  Ibid. 

*  (.'alend.  Vet.  Trevir.  31.  Januar. 

^  Lib.  Pont. 

»  See  p.  348,  note  (f) 
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The  emperor  promises  to  raise  Pelagius  to  the  papal  dignity.  The  people  instead  of  choosing  him,  separate 
themselves  from  his  communion.  He  is  illegally  chosen,  and  ordained.  He  recurs  to  the  emperor,  who  sup- 
ports him  in  his  usurpation.  Narses  prevails  on  the  nobility  and  clergy  to  acknowledge  him  for  their  bishop. 
Pelagius  writes  to  Ilie  bishops  of  Tuscany,  in  favor  of  the  council  ; — [Year  of  Christ,  556.] 


ing  the  "three  chapters,"  he  adhered  to  Vi- 
gilius  in  all  his  changes,  condemning  or  ap- 
proving those  articles  as  the  pope  condemned 
or  approved  them.  With  him  he  was  banish- 
ed for  rejecting  the  fifth  council ;  but  recant- 
ing, when  the  pope  recanted,  he  was  with 
him  released  from  his  exile,  and  recalled  to 
Constantinople.  He  attended  Vigilius  on  his 
return  from  the  imperial  city;  and,  the  pope 
dying  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  he  hastened  to 
Rome,  the  emperor  having  promised  to  raise 
him  to  that  see,  if  he  survived  Vigilius,  upon 
his  engaging  to  cause  the  fifth  council  to  be 
universally  received  in  the  west.  But,  arriving 
at  Rome,  he  found  both  the  people  and  clergy 
incensed  against  liiin,  to  such  a  degree,  on 
account  of  his  having  approved  the  last  con- 
stitution of  Vigilius,  that,  instead  of  choosing 
him  for  their  bishop,  they  all  separated  them- 
selves, with  one  consent,  from  his  commu- 
nion. Pelagius,  however,  knowing  he  had 
the  emperor  on  his  side,  resolved  to  cause 
himself  to  be  ordained  in  defiance  of  the 
canons,  as  well  as  the  electors. (*) 

Having  therefore  applied  to  the  bishops, 
without  consulting  either  the  people  or  the 
clergy,  he  prevailed  upon  two,  John  of  Pe- 
rusia,  and  Bonus  of  Ferentinum,  to  perform 
the  function :  but,  to  the  everlasting  glory  of 
the  Italian  prelates,  a  third  could  not  be  found 
in  all  Italy,  who  would  be  any  ways  concern- 
ed in  so  illegal  an  ordination.  In  his  room 
therefore  was  substituted,  by  a  new  breach  of 
the  canons,(j-)  one  Andrew,  a  presbyter  of 
Ostia:(:j;)  and  by  the  above-mentioned  bishops, 
and  that  presbyter,  was  Pelagius  ordained 
bishop  of  Rome.'(§) 

(*)  The  canons  of  several  councils  forbid  a  bishop 
to  be  obtruded  on  the  people,  against  their  consent. 

(f)  The  council  of  Nice  requires  all  the  bishops  of 
the  province  to  assist  at  the  ordination  of  a  new  bishop. 
But  adds,  if  they  cannot  all  conveniently  attend,  three 
shall  be  sufficient,  provided  the  metropolitan,  and  the 
rest,  send  their  consent  in  writing,  (o)  Ordination 
performed  by  fewer  than  three  was  always  deemed 
illegal  ;  nay,  the  first  council  of  Orange  commands 
both  the  ordaining  bishop,  and  the  ordained,  to  be  de- 
posed: (6)  and  the  council  of  Riez  actually  deposed 
Armentarius,  because  he  had  not  been  ordained  by 
three  bishops,  (c)  The  fathers  of  that  assembly  eveii 
seem  to  have  looked  upon  such  an  ordination  as  null  : 
"  Ordinationem,"  say  they,  "quam  canones  irritam 
definiunt,  nos  quoque  vacuandam  esse  censuimus  ; 
in  qua,  priEtermissa  triuni  prssentia,  &c.  prorsus  nihil, 
quod  episcopum  faceret,  ostensum  est."(rf)  But  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  ordination,  though  performed 
by  two  bishops  only,  or  even  by  one,  was  never  deem- 
ed null  by  the  church. 

(")  Con.  Nicen.  can.  4. 

(h)  Con.  1.  Aratisiac.  can.  21. 

(r)  Con.  Reien.  can.  1.  (d)  Con.  Reien.  ibid. 

(t)  The  bishop  of  Rome  was,  from  the  earliest  times, 
as  he  still  is,  consecrated  by  the  bishop  of  Ostia. 
But  the  present  bishop  of  that  city  declining  to  con- 
secrate one,  who  thus  obtruded  himself  on  the  people, 
contrary  to  the  known  laws  of  the  church,  it  was 
thought  e.xpedient  to  bring  a  presbyter,  at  least,  from 
Ostia  ;  and  from  thence  was  brought  accordingly  the 
above-mentioned  presbyter. 

'  Lib  Pont.  Ana.st.  Biblioth. 

(J)  It  appears  from  his  epitaph, (a)  and  is  agreed  on 
all  hands,  that  he  was  ordained  on  the  11th  of  April. 
As  to  the  year,  concerning  which  there  has  been  some 

(a)  Apud  Bar.  ann.  559.  p.  494. 


But,  the  people  of  Rome,  highly  provoked 
at  his  thus  obtruding  himself  upon  them,  to 
show  their  resentment,  separated  themselves 
anew  from  his  communion,  declaring  that,  as 
he  was  not  elected  by  them,  but  had,  by  an 
open  breach  of  the  canons,  and  against  their 
consent,  seized  on  the  see,  they  would  never 
acknowledge  him  for  their  lawful  bishop.  In 
these  circumstances  Pelagius  had  no  other 
resource  but  to  recur  to  the  emperor;  and  to 
him  he  applied,  without  delay,  acquainting 
him  with  his  unhappy  situation,  and  ascribing 
the  hatred,  which  the  Romans  bore  him,  to 
his  having  approved  the  late  council,  and 
joined  the  eastern  bishops  in  condemning  the 
"  three  chapters."  He  renewed,  on  that  oc- 
casion, the  promise  he  had  made  of  causing 
the  fifth  council  to  be  universally  received  in 
the  west :  and  there  wanted  no  more  to  engage 
the  emperor  in  his  favor,  who  not  only  confirm- 
ed him,  without  any  further  inquiry,  but  wrote 
to  Narses,  who,  having  completed  the  reduc- 
tion of  Italy,  governed  that  country  with  an 
absolute  sway,  commanding  him  to  support 
the  new  pope  with  all  his  interest  and  power. 
In  compliance  with  the  emperor's  command, 
Narses  spared  no  pains  to  reconcile  the  people 
of  Rome  with  their  bishop,  and  succeeded 
therein  so  far  as  to  gain  over,  in  a  very  short 
time,  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  and  clergy. 
Their  acknowledging  Pelagius  for  their  law- 
ful bishop  was  urged  against  those  who  did 
not,  as  a  lawful  election ;  so  that,  Narses  in- 
terposing his  authority,  they  were,  in  the  end, 
all  prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce.' 

Pelagius,  finding  himself  now  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  his  see,  undertook,  with  great 
zeal,  the  work  which  the  emperor,  to  whom 
alone  he  was  indebted  for  his  dignity,  had  so 
much  at  heart.  As  the  bishops  of  Tuscany 
were  the  nearest  to  Rome,  and  the  most  of  all 
incensed  against  the  pope,  on  account  of  his 
receiving  the  fifth  council,  having,  on  that 
score,  even  erased  his  name  out  of  the  dip- 
tychs ;  to  them  he  wrote,  in  the  first  place, 
alleging  several  arguments  to  convince  them, 
that  the  constitution  of  Vigilius,  condemning 
the  "  three  chapters,"  was  no  ways  derogatory 
to  the  decrees  or  faith  of  Chalcedon.  He 
adds,  that  the  apostolic  sees  had  all  received 
that  constitution ;  and,  consequently,  that 
such  as  did  not  receive  it,  ought  to  be  deemed 
schismatics;  the  church  being  founded,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Austin,  on  the  apostolic  sees, 
and  the  unity,  so  much  recommended  by  the 
fathers,  consisting  in  the  union  of  the  other 
churches  with  them.^  Pelagius  does  not  pre- 
tend, as  we  may  observe  here  by  the  way, 
the  church  to  have  been  founded  on  the  see 
of  Rome  alone;  nor  that  see  alone  to  be  the 

dispute,  it  is  manifest,  from  his  letter  to  the  bishops  of 
Tuscany,  dated  the  15th  of  February,  556,  that  he  was 
then  pope  ;  and  consequently,  that  if^he  was  ordained 
on  the  lltli  of  Aprilrit  was  on  the  11th  of  April  of  the 
preceding  vear,  555. 
'  Lib.  Pont.  2  Pelag.  ep.  6. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[Palagius. 


The  fifth  council  rejected  by  almost  all  the  western  bishops.  Pelagius  writesa  circular  letter,  addressed  to  the 
whole  church.  He  strives  to  stir  up  Narses  against  the  dissenting  bishops.  The  great  moderation  of  that 
general.    The  pope  exhorts  him  anew  to  use  force  and  violence  ;  but  in  vain. 


centre  of  unity.  He  closes  his  letter  with  a 
confession  of  f\\ith,  declaring,  that  he  re- 
ceives the  first  four  councils,  with  the  doc- 
trine contained  in  the  letter  of  Leo;  and, 
laying  before  them  the  evils  attending  a 
schism,  or  misunderstanding,  among  the  pre- 
lates of  the  church,  he  advises  them,  if  they 
still  question  the  orthodoxy  of  his  faith,  to 
send  some  of  their  brethren  to  Rome,  assuring 
them,  they  will  be  thus  fully  satisfied,  that 
his  faith  and  theirs  is  one  and  the  same.' 
The  answer  of  the  Tuscan  bishops  to  this 
letter,  if  they  returned  any,  has  not  reached 
our  times.  But  from  history  it  appears,  that, 
apprehending  the  decree  of  the  fifth  council, 
condemning  the  "  tiiree  chapters,"  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  faith  of  Chalcedon,  they 
continued  for  many  years  separated  from  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  who  received  it. 

It  was  not  only  by  the  bishops  of  Tuscany 
that  the  fifth  council  was  rejected,  though 
approved  by  the  Roman  church,  and  the  pope. 
Those  too  of  Liguria  and  Venetia  in  Italy, 
the  bishops  of  lilyricum,  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
even  of  Ireland,  declared  loudly  against  the 
decree  of  that  assembly;  nay,  the  Italian 
bishops,  and  likewise  the  Irish,  censuring 
the  conduct  of  the  pope,  in  the  sharpest  terms, 
as  if  he  had  betrayed  the  faith,  to  engage  the 
emperor  in  his  favor,  in  case  of  a  vacancy, 
separated  themselves  from  his  communion. ^ 
As  for  the  bishops  of  Africa,  they  had,  with 
one  consent,  renounced  the  communion  of 
Rome,  ever  since  the  year  550,  when  they 
excommunicated  Vigilius,  for  condemning  the 
"  three  chapters,"  by  his  famous  judicatum." 

Pelagius,  finding  himself  thus  abandoned 
by  almost  all  the  bishops  in  the  west,  as  if 
he  had  condemned  doctrines,  which  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  had  defined,  to  remove  that 
suspicion,  wrote  a  circular  letter,  addressed 
to  the  whole  church,  solemnly  declaring,  that 
he  approved  the  first  four  oecumenical  coun- 
cils;  that  he  held  the  doctrine  which  they 
had  defined ;  anathematized  all,  who  had 
been  anathematized  by  them ;  and  received 
those  whom  they  received  ;  namely,  the  two 
catholic  bishops  Theodoret  and  Ibas.-*  But 
this  declaration,  however  solemn,  did  not 
satisfy  the  dissenting  bishops.  They  still 
continued  to  defend  the  "  three  chapters," 
anathematizing,  as  betrayers  of  the  faith  of 
Chalcedon,  all  who  presumed,  or  should  ever 
presume,  to  condemn  them.  'J'he  pope,  there- 
fore, finding  he  could  by  no  other  means  over- 
come the  obstinacy  of  the  refractory  and 
schismatic  bishops,  as  he  styled  them,  re- 
solved, in  the  end,  to  recur  to  the  secular 
])ower;  and  accordingly  wrote  several  very 
pressing  letters  to  Narses,  recommending  to 
that  general  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  ex- 
horting him  to  restrain,  by  his  authority,  those 
whom  the  authority  of  St.  Peter,  and  his  see, 


'  Pelag.  ep.  6. 
«  See  p.  356. 


"  Greg.  Mag.  1.  2.  epist.  c.  36. 
'  Pelag.  ep.  7. 


could  not  restrain,  or  bring  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty.  Narses,  though  a  great  warrior,  was  a 
man  of  a  mild  disposition,  of  great  modera- 
tion, and,  in  matters  of  religion,  utterly  averse 
to  persecution  and  violence.  Unwilling  there- 
fore to  exert  his  -authority,  he  strove,  by  gentle 
methods,  by  entreaties  and  persuasion,  to  gain 
over  the  Italian  bishops,  who  were  subjects 
of  the  empire.  This  method  of  acting  was 
agreeable  to  the  temper  of  the  general,  but 
not  of  the  bishop;  who,  finding  it  was  not 
attended  with  the  wished  for  success,  wrote 
anew  to  Narses,  encouraging  him  to  change 
his  conduct,  and  employ  some  more  efliectual 
means  than  entreaties  and  persuasion,  to  bring 
to  reason  the  public  disturbers  of  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  empire.  "  Be  not  alarmed," 
says  he,  "at  the  idle  talk  of  some,  crying  out 
against  persecution,  and  reproaching  the 
church,  as  if  she  delighted  in  cruelty,  when 
she  punishes  evil  with  wholesome  severities, 
or  procures  the  salvation  of  souls.  He  alone 
persecutes,  who  forces  to  evil :  but  to  restrain 
men  from  doing  evil,  or  to  punish  them  be- 
cause they  have  done  it,  is  not  persecution,  or 
cruelty,  but  love  of  mankind.  Now  that 
schism,  or  a  separation  from  the  apostolic 
sees,  is  an  evil,  no  man  can  deny;  and  that 
schismatics  may  and  ought  to  be  punished, 
even  by  the  secular  power,  is  manifest  both 
from  the  canons  of  the  church,  and  tl>e  scrip- 
ture." In  what  part  of  the  scripture  it  is 
said,  that  those  who  separate  themselves  from 
the  apostolic  sees,  may  and  ought  to  be  punish- 
ed by  the  secular  power,  the  pope  did  not 
think  fit  to  let  us  know.  He  closes  his  letter 
with  exhorting  Narses  to  cause  the  heads  of 
the  schism  to  be  apprehended,  and  sent,  under 
a  strong  guard,  to  Constantinople;  assuring 
him,  that  he  need  not  scruple  to  use  violence, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  in  the  present  case, 
seeing  the  civil  power  is  allowed,  nay,  and 
required  by  the  canons,  not  only  to  apprehend, 
but  to  send  irjto  exile,  and  confine  to  painful 
prisons,  those  who,  dissenting  from  their 
brethren,  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  church. • 
Might  not  the  Arians,  the  Nestorians,  and 
the  Eutychians,  have  justified,  by  the  same 
principles,  and  method  of  reasoning,  used 
here  by  the  pope,  all  the  cruelties  they  prac- 
tised on  the  catholics,  when  they  prevailed, 
and  had  the  civil  power  on  their  side  1 

Narses  was  no  less  desirous  than  the  pope, 
of  seeing  an  end  put  to  the  schism,  being  well 
apprised,  that  Justinian  had  nothing  more  at 
heart,  and  that  his  effecting  it  would  rivet  him 
forever  in  the  emperor's  forever.  However, 
instead  of  hearkening  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  pope,  he  still  pursued  his  former  conduct; 
acting  therein  more  like  a  bishop  than  a  sol- 
dier, while  the  bishop  acted  more  like  a  sol- 
dier than  a  bishop.  Some  bishops  of  Tuscany, 
and  some  of  Liguria,  w'ere,  in  the  end,  pre- 
vailed upon  by  Narses  to  renew  their  commu- 

'  Pelag.  ep.  3. 
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Some  bishops  persuaded  by  Narses  to  renew  their  communion  with  Rome.  The  bishops  of  Istria  separate 
themselves  from  the  communion  of  the  pope,  and  excommunicate  Narses  ; — [Year  of  Christ,  557.]  The  pope 
takes  thence  an  opportunity  of  stirring  him  up  anew  against  them.  Childebert,  king  of  tlie  Franks  suspects 
the  faith  of  the  pope  ;  who  sends  to  tlie  king  an  ample  confession  of  his  faith.  Several  other  letters  written 
in  ditferent  years  by  Pelagius. 

nion  with  Rome;  but  could  by  no  means  be  j  whole  people]  But  not  remembering  his 
persuaded  to  receive  the  fifth  council,  and  :  own  illegal  ordination,  or  thinking  Narses 
condemn  the  "three  chapters,"  condemned,  as  did  not  remember  it,  he  had  even  the  assurance 
they  said,  by  the  predecessor  of  Pelagius,  and  ,  to  tell  that  general,  it  was  incumbent  upon 
Pelagius  himself,  merely  to  gratify  the  em-  :  him  to  see  that  the  customs  and  laws  of  the 
peror,  and  redeem  themselves  from  exile,  and  !  church  were  as  punctually  complied  with  as 
the  hardships  they  suffered.  As  for  the  hi-  '  those  of  the  empire,  and  to  punish  all  who 
shops  of  Istria,  having  assembled  about  this  j  presumed  to  transgress  them  within  the 
time  a  council  in  Aquilea,  at  which  presided  i  bounds  of  his  jurisdiction  :  that  the  bishops 
Paulinus  bishop  of  that  city,  they  declared  all  i  of  Aquilea  and  Milan  were  both  guilty  of  a 
to  a  man  in  favor  of  the  "  three  chapters,"  i  notorious  transgression  of  the  said  laws ; 
rejected  the  council  which  had  condemned  !  which  he  cannot  connive  at,  without  betraying 
them,  separated  themselves  from  the  commu-  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  most  religious 
nion  of  the  pope,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ex-  emperor;  nor,  in  so  flagrant  a  case,  do  less 
communicated  Narses  for  concurring  with  him,  than  remove  both  bishops  from  their  sees,  and 
and  striving  to  establish  a  ftith  different  from  [  send  them  prisoners  to  Constantinople.'  Thus 
that  which  was  established  at  Chalcedon.  j  Pelagius;  but  yet  the  two  bishops  kept  pos- 
Of  this  Pelagius  was  no  sooner  informed,  than  '  session  of  their  sees  to  the  day  of  their  death, 
he  wrote  anew  to  Narses,  exhorting  him  to  ;  And  truly,  had  Narses  been  persuaded  by  the 
revenge  the  affront,  which  the  schismatics  [  pope,  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  pro- 
had  offered  to  him,  and,  in  him,  to  the  em-  '  ceed,  with  so  much  severity,  against  those 
peror,  whom  he  represented.  To  deter  others  !  who  presumed  to  transgress  the  customs  and 
from  attempts  of  the  like  nature,  and  teach  ,  laws  of  the  church  within  the  bounds  of  his 
them  the  respect  that  is  due  to  the  see  of  the  :  jurisdiction,  he  must  have  begun  with  his 
prime  apostle,  and  the  majesty  of  the  empire,  !  holiness  himself,  whom  he  well  knew  to  be 
he  advises  Narses  to  send  Paulinus  prisoner  .  the  most  notorious  transgressor  of  all. 
to  Constantinople,  to  drive  all  the  rest  from  !  In  the  mean  time  a  report  being  spread  all 
their  sees,  and  banish  thein  the  province.  He  '  over  Gaul,  that  the  pope,  by  approving  the 
complains  of  Paulinus  in  particular,  not  only  i  fifth  council,  condemned  the  doctrine  which 
as  a  schismatic,  but  as  one,  who,  having  been  !  had  been  defined  and  established  in  the  coun- 
unduly  ordained,  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon,  !  cil  of  Chalcedon,  Childebert,  king  of  the 
nor  ought  to  be  treated,  as  a  lawful  bishop,  |  Franks,  dispatched  one  Ruffinus  to  Rome,  to 
but  as  an  intruder.  "  By  a  custom,  says  he,  ;  acquaint  Pelagius  with  that  report,  and,  at  the 
which  has  long  obtained,  the  bishops  of  Aqui- '  same  time,  to  require  a  confession  of  his  faith, 
lea  and  Milan  ordained  each  other:  but  the  ,  Were  an  embassador  now  sent  to  Rome  on 
ceremony  was  to  be  performed  in  the  church  such  an  errand,  he  would  there  meet  with  a 
of  the  ordained,  that  no  room  might  be  left  for  very  indifferent  reception  :  but,  as  the  popes 
the  ordainer  to  claim  any  superiority  or  juris-  had  not  yet  begun  to  think  themselves  infalli- 
diction  over  the  other ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  !  ble,  Pelagius,  though  a  man  of  no  meek  spirit, 
he  might  be  well  assured,  that  the  person,  j  instead  of  resenting  it  in  the  king,  that  he 
whom  he  ordained,  was  acceptable  to  the  j  should  have  thus  questioned  the  orthodoxy  of 
people.     This   custom,  continues  -the   pope,  |  his  faith,  received  his  embassador  with  un- 


was  not  observed  in  the  ordination  of  Pauli 
nus,  the  pretended  bishop  of  Aquilea.  He 
was  not  ordained  in  his  own  church,  but  in 
that  of  Milan ;  and  therefore  must  not  be 
looked  upon  as  a  lawful  bishop,  but  only  as 
an  intruder,  and  an  usurper."'  What  the 
pope  urges  here  against  the  ordination  of  Pau- 
linus, might  have  been  unanswerably  urged 
against  his  own.  If  the  bishop  of  Aquilea 
was  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  an  intruder 


common  marks  of  respect  and  esteem  ;  and, 
in  compliance  with  his  demand,  drew  up, 
signed,  and  sent  into  Gaul,  an  ample  confes- 
sion of  his  faith,  solemnly  declaring,  that  he 
not  only  received,  but  was  ready  to  defend, 
even  at  the  expense  of  his  life,  the  holy  faith 
of  Chalcedon;  that  he  anathematized  all  who 
did  not  hold  the  same  faith,  as  well  as  the 
doctrine  contained  in  the  letter  of  Leo;  and 
that  nothing  had  been  defined  in  the  fifth  coun- 


and  an  usurper,  because  the  above-mentioned  i  cil,  but  what  was  entirely  agreeable  to  that 


custom  was  not  observed  in  his  ordination, 
ought  not  Pelagius  himself,  with  much  more 


der  and  an  usurper,  seeing  he  had  been  or- 
dained contrary  to  a  more  ancient  custom,  a 


faith  and  doctrine.^     This  confession  the  king 
iinmediately  communicated    to  the  Galilean 


reason,  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  an  intru-'  bishops.     But  they,  not  satisfied  with  it,  still 


continued,  in  spite  of  the  pope's  repeated  pro- 
testations, to  defend  the   "three  chapters;" 


custom  established   and  strictly  enjoined  by  i  and  it  was  not  till  many  years  after  that  the 


an  express  canon  of  the  most  revered  council 
that  ever  was  held  in  the  church  ;2  nay,  and 
against  the  consent  and  declared  will  of  the 


Pelag.  ep.  5. 


a  See  note  (*)  p.  371. 


fifth  council  was  universally  received  in  Gaul. 
Several  other  letters,  or  fragments  of  letters, 
have  reached  our  times,  written,  in  different 


»  See  note  (*)p.  371. 


2  G 


a  Pelag.  ep.  10. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[John  HI. 


Pelagius  dies: — Year  of  Christ,  560.     John  III.   chosen,  after  a  vacancy  of  four  months.     What  occasioned 

these  long  vacancies. 


years,  by  Pelagius  to  Narses,  to  Childebert, 
to  Sabaudus  of  Aries,  and  others.     In  one  to 
Sabaudus,  he  appoints  that  prelate  his  vicar, 
vesting  him  with  the  metropolitan  jurisdiction, 
not  only  over  the  provinces  that  were  subject 
to  Childebert,  but  all  GauL'     In  iiis  letters  to  ' 
Narses,   he    complains   of   several    bishops, 
whom  he  charges  with  incest,  with  murder, ' 
with    adultery,   and    other    heinous    crimes, 
which,  he  says,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  civil 
magistrate  to  punish,  since  the  church  could  ! 
not,  with  all  the  severity  such  enormities  de-  ] 
served.-     In  another  letter  he  acquaints  the  , 
person  to  whom  he  writes,  that  the  people  of  i 
Syracuse,  which  see  was  immediately  subject 
to  that  of  Rome,  having  chosen  one  for  their 
bishop,  who  was  married,  and  had  children, 
he  had  refused  to  ordain  him  ;  but  finding  the  ' 
people,  after  they  had  been  a  whole  year  with- ! 
out  a  bishop,  were  still  determined  to  choose 
no  other,  he  had,  in  the  end,  thought  it  advise- 
able  to  ordain  the   person,  whom  they  had 
chosen ;  but  it  was  upon  condition  that  he 
should  not  misapply  the  goods  of  the  church, 
nor  bequeath  the  least  share  of  them,  at  his 
death,  to  his  wife,  or  his  children.^ 


This  letter,  and  another  concerning  the 
building  of  new  churches,  which  the  pope  will 
not  allow  to  be  built  on  ground  where  any 
person  whatever  has  been  buried,  seem  to  have 
been  written  in  558,  and  most  authors  suppose 
Pelagius  to  have  died  the  following  year. 
But  from  his  epitaph  it  appears,  that  he 
governed  the  Roman  church  four  years,  ten 
months,  and  eighteen  days;'  and,  consequent- 
ly, as  he  was  ordained  on  the  eleventh  of 
April  555,2  ^\^^^  j^jg  de^th  must  have  happen- 
ed on  the  first  of  March  5G0.  He  had  "the 
mortification  to  see  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
church  universally  disregarded,  and  brought  to 
the  lowest  ebb,  even  in  the  west,  the  bishops 
of  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Ireland  and  Italy,  con- 
tinuing, in  spite  of  all  his  eflTorts,  of  his  re- 
peated protestations,  and  decisions,  to  con- 
demn and  reject  a  council,  which  he  had  ap- 
proved and  received  ;  nay,  and  to  suspect  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  faith,  because  he  received 
it.3(*)  Pelagius  is  said,  in  the  pontificals,  to 
have  died  when  he  had  just  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  famous  church  in  Rome,  dedicated 
to  the  two  apostles  St.  Philip  and  St.  James. 


JOHN  III.,  SIXTIETH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Justinian,  Justin  the  younger. 1 


[Year  of  Christ,  560.]  Pelagius  being 
dead,  John,  the  third  of  that  name,  the  son  of 
Anastasius,  a  person  of  no  small  distinction 
in  Rome,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  and 
ordained  on  the  18th  of  July,  which,  in  560, 
fell  on  a  Sunday,  after  the  see  had  been  va- 
cant four  months,  and  seventeen  days.^  These 
long  vacancies  are  ascribed,  by  some,  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  candidates,  or  pretenders  to 
the  papal  dignity.  But  what  seems  chiefly 
to  have  occasioned  them,  was,  that  the  elect, 
by  what  number  soever  elected,  could  not  be 
ordained  till  his  election  was  approved  and 
confirmed  by  the  emperor  ;  so  that  the  empe- 
ror was  to  be  acquainted  with  the  election, 
was  to  issue  a  decree  confirming  it,  and  that 
decree  was  to  be  sent  to  the  exarch  of  Raven- 
na,(*)  and  notified  by  him  to  the  Roman  peo- 

•  Pelag.  ep.  15.  «  Idem,  epist.  4. 

'  Idem,  ep.  11.  et  frag.  l..tom.  5.  Concil.  p.  805. 

*  Lib.  Pontif 

(t)  Tlie  provinces  of  Italy  had,  ever  since  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  been  governed  by  Coiisulares 
Correctores,  and  Pra-sides,  no  alteration  in  the  govern- 
ment having  been  made  either  by  the  emperors  who 
succeeded  Constantine,  or  by  the  kings  of  the  Gotlis. 
But  the  Goths  being  driven  out  by  Narses,  and  all  Italy 
united  anew  to  the  empire,  Longinus,  who  was  sent 
to  succeed  that  general,  suppressed  the  ancient  magis- 
trates ;  and,  in  their  room,  placed,  in  each  city  of 
note  a  governor,  vvliom  he  distinguished  with  the  title 
of  duke.  For  himself,  he  as.-<niiied  the  title  of  e.xarch, 
which  was  given  by  the  Greeks  to  those  who  presided 
over  a  diocese,  and,  consequently,  over  the  many  |)ro- 
vinces  of  which  the  diocese  was  composed.    The  same 


pie ;  which,  in  those  times,  could  seldom  be 
done  till  several  months  after  the  election,  on 
account  of  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians, 
and  the  wars  in  Italy.  In  the  mean  time  the 
archpriest,  the  archdeacon,  and  the  primice- 
rius,  or  chief  of  the  notaries,  supplying  the 
room  of  the  pope,  transacted  all  business,  and 
disposed  of  the  revenues  of  the  see,  as  they 
thought  fit.  It  was  their  province  to  acquaint 
the  emperor,  the  exarch,  the  judges,  and  like- 
wise the  bishop  of  Ravenna,  with  the  decease 
of  the  pope,  as  soon  as  it  happened,  and  af- 
terwards with  the  election  of  his  successor ; 
nor  did  they  resign  their  charge,  till  they  re- 
ceived the  imperial  decree  confirming  the 
election.     Their  thus  waiting  till  the  will  of 

title  was  adopted  by  the  successors  of  Longinus,  vvlio, 
residing,  as  lie  had  done,  at  Ravenna,  were  thence 
styled  e.xarches  of  Ravenna.  They  governed  Italy 
with  an  absolute  authority,  placing  and  displacing  the 
dukes  at  their  pleasure  ;  and  to  them  the  people  had 
recourse  in  all  matters  of  moment.  They  maintained 
the  power  and  avithority  of  the  emperors  in  Italy  for 
Uie  .space  of  one  hundred  and  eii-'hty-three  years,  that 
IS,  from  the  year  568,  when  I.ongiuus  was  sent  into 
that  country,  to  the  year  751,  when  Eutychius,  the  last 
exarch,  was  driven  out,  and  Ravenna  was  taken  by 
Astulphus,  king  of  the  Lombards,  as  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  relate  hereafter. 

>  Apud  Bar.  ad  Ann.  559.  p.  494. 

a  See  p.  371.  note  (J)  3  Lib.  Pontif. 

(*)  Did  those  bishops  believe  him  infallible  ?  It  is 
evident  they  did  not ;  nor,  indeed,  did  he  himself:  else 
he  would  not  have  failed,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  to 
plead  that  prerogative,  or  at  least,  to  mention  it,  on  so 
urgent  an  occasion. 
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Whether  the  papal  dignity  be  conferred  by  an  election  alone.  Nothing  recorded  of  this  pope  worthy  of  notice. 
The  eastern  bishops  at  variance  about  the  "corruptibility  and  incorruptibility"  of  the  body  of  Christ.  The 
first  rise  and  progress  of  this  dispute. 


the  emperor  was  known,  often  occasioned  a 
considerable  delay  in  the  ordination  or  conse- 
cration of  the  pope.  But  how  long  soever  the 
delay  was,  the  elect  did  not,  in  the  mean 
time,  exercise  any  authority  as  true  and  law- 
ful pope,  nor  was  he  looked  upon  as  such, 
but  still  yielded  the  first  place  in  the  church 
to  the  archpriest.(*)  Hence  it  appears,  that 
the  papal  dignity,  whatever  power  or  juris- 
diction it  imports,  was  not  then  thought  to  be 
conferred  by  election  alone,  but  by  election 
and  consecration.  It  was  on  this  consideration 
that  the  ancient  writers  have  not  allowed  a 
place,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  popes,  to  Ste- 
phen, who  was  chosen  in  783,  but  died  before 
he  could  be  consecrated.  But  in  the  year 
1059,  Nicholas  II.  decreed,  That  if  the  pope 
could  not  be  consecrated,  he  should  neverthe- 
less exercise  his  authority  as  true  and  lawful 
pope,  in  governing  the  Roman  church,  and  dis- 
posing of  the  goods  of  the  holy  see.'  How- 
ever it  was  still  disputed  in  the  13th  century, 
whether  the  pope  had  a  power  to  issue  bulls 
before  his  consecration  ;  and  many  maintained, 
that  he  had  no  such  power.  But  Clement  V. 
put  an  end  to  the  dispute  in  1306,  by  a  bull, 
forbidding,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  any 
such  question  to  be  brought  into  debate  ;2  and 
it  is  now  a  settled  point  in  the  schools,  that 
the  pope  receives  all  papal  authority  from  his 
election  alone. ([) 

But  to  return  to  the  present  pope.  He  held 
the  see  thirteen  years,  wanting  a  few  days ; 
and  yet  I  find  nothing  recorded  of  him  by  the 
contemporary  writers,  that  is  worthy  of  notice. 
In  the  west  affairs  continued  in  the  same  situ- 
ation, in  which  his  predecessor  had  left  them, 
some  bishops  there  receiving,  but  the  far 
greater  part  continuing  still  to  condemn,  the 
fifth  council,  and  all  who  received  it.  What 
pains  the  pope  took  to  heal  these  divisions,  to 
unite  the  bishops  among  themselves,  and  with 
his  see,  we  know  not,  nor  indeed  whether  he 
took  any ;  for  of  the  several  letters  that  are 
ascribed  to  him,  not  one  is  allowed,  by  the 
learned,  to  be  genuine. 

In  the  east  the  fifth  council  was  universally 
received  ;  but  yet  the  ecclesiastics  were  there 

(*)  Thus  John  IV.  being  elected  pope,  while  he  was 
archdeacon,  signed  nevertheless,  in  the  second  place, 
and  after  the  arcliprifst,  the  letter,  which  the  Roman 
clergy  wrote  to  the  Scots  bffore  his  election  was  con- 
firmed by  the  emperor,  styling  himself  only  deacon, 
with  the  addition  of  elect,  "Joannes  Diaconus,  et  in 
nomine  dei  electus."(a) 

(a)  Bed.l.  2.  c.  19.  Epist.  15.  Martini  Pap.  et  Lib. 
diurn.  Rom.  Pont,  lit  1. 

'  Gratian.  dist.  23.  can.  in  nomine  Domini. 

2  Kxtravag.  com.  1.  5.  c.  4.  tit.  10. 

(■|-)  This  opinion  the  modern  writers  are  all  bound  to 
maintain,  and  consequently  to  place  the  above- 
mentioned  Stephen,  though  never  consecrated,  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  popes  ;  which  has  occasioned  a  dis- 
agreement between  them  and  the  ancients,  in  the 
number  of  the  Stephens,  and  the  manner  of  numbering 
them.  For  thus  Stephen,  styled  the  second  by  the 
ancients,  is  reckoned  the  third  by  the  moderns  ;  the 
third  is  called  the  fourth  ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
rest  to  the  ninth,  whom  the  moderns  call  the  tenth; 
with  great  confusion  in  history,  and  contradiction 
among  writers. 


too  at  variance  among  themselves,  with  re- 
spect to  another  point,  and  no  less  divided 
than  their  brethren  in  the  west.  The  state 
enjoyed  often  a  settled  peace,  but  the  church 
scarce  ever.  The  point  at  present  in  dispute 
was,  "whether  the  body  of  Christ  was,  be- 
fore he  rose  from  the  dead,  corruptible  or  in- 
corruptible." This  important  question  had 
occasioned,  some  years  before,  great  dissen- 
sions and  divisions  among  the  Eutychians, 
and  even  a  schism  in  that  party,  some  of  them 
obstinately  maintaining,  that  the  body  of 
Christ  was,  and  others,  no  less  obstinately, 
that  it  was  not,  subject  to  corruption.  The 
question  was  first  moved,  about  the  year  531, 
by  some  monks  of  Egypt,  a  set  of  men,  who, 
indulging  themselves,  for  want  of  a  better 
employment,  in  speculations  of  that  nature, 
took  particular  delight  in  communicating  them 
to  the  world,  and  seeing  the  ecclesiastics  as 
well  as  the  laity  engaged  in  disputes  and 
quarrels  about  them.  For  such  was  the 
humor,  such  the  temper  of  men  in  those  days, 
more  especially  of  the  ecclesiastics,  that  every 
conceit,  however  absurd,  however  impertinent 
and  idle,  was  looked  upon  by  them,  on  ac- 
count of  some  far-fetched  deductions  and  con- 
sequences, as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  faith,  as  the  subject  of  a  serious 
dispute  and  inquiry.  And  indeed  what  else 
but  idle  conceits,  but  trifling,  absurd,  and  im- 
pertinent speculations,  calculated  only  to  con- 
found our  belief,  and,  by  multiplying  mys- 
teries, render  the  Christian  religion  quite  un- 
intelligible, was  the  subject  of  most  of  the 
disputes  ;  for  the  determining  of  which,  after 
they  had  long  rent  the  church  into  irreconcil- 
able parties  and  factions,  bishops  were  sum- 
moned, as  we  have  often  seen,  from  all  parts 
of  the  Christian  world,  and  general  councils 
assembled  1 

Of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  present  con- 
troversy, the  contemporary  writers  deliver  us 
the  following  account :  a  monk  of  Egypt,  re- 
pairing to  Severus,'  the  famous  Eutychian 
bishop  of  Antioch,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
quit  the  see  he  had  usurped,  and  take  refuge 
in  Alexandria,  asked  him,  whether  he  thought 
the  body  of  Christ  was  "  corruptible"  or  "  in- 
corruptible" before  his  resurrection.  Severus 
answered,  after  a  short  pause,  that  the  fathers 
had  all  believed  it  "corruptible;"  and  that 
his  faith  was  the  same  with  theirs.  The 
monk,  not  satisfied  with  that  answer,  being 
perhaps  himself  of  a  different  opinion,  or 
Avanting  to  divide  the  leading  men  of  that 
party  among  themselves,  for  the  good  of  the 
church,  went  straight  from  Severus  to  Julian, 
the  Eutychian  bishop  of  Halicarnassus,  who 
had  been  likewise  forced  to  abandon  his  see, 
and  fly  into  Egypt,  and  asked  him  the  same 
question.  Julian  returned  answer,  that  the 
fathers  had  all  believed  the  body  of  Christ  to 
have  been,  from  its  conception,  "  incorrupt- 


See  p.  316. 
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The  Eutychians  divided  among  tliemselves  about  the  dispute.     Justinian  issues  an  edict  in  favor  of  the  ' 
corruptibility;"  which  is  opposed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  catholic  bishojis. — [Year  of  Christ,  565.] 


ible,"  and  that  he  durst  not  hold  a  doctrine 
that  was  not  held  by  them.  Neither  bishop 
recurred  to,  nor  ever  once  thought  of  the  scrip- 
ture, as  if  there  had  been  no  such  book,  or 
they  had  never  heard  of  it.  The  fathers  held 
the  place  of  the  inspired  writers  with  the 
heterodox  as  well  as  the  catholics,  and  were 
alone  consulted  by  both,  in  all  doubts  and 
disputes  about  the  faith. 

The  monk  had  acquainted  Julian  with  the 
answer  of  Severus,  and  now,  returning  to  Se- 
verus,  acquainted  him  with  the  answer  of 
Julian  ;  and  there  wanted  no  more  to  set  the 
two  chiefs  at  variance,  and  kindle  a  war  in 
that  party.  Both  bishops  were  zealous  de- 
fenders of  the  doctrine  of  Eutyches;  and 
having,  on  that  account,  been  driven  from 
their  sees,  they  had  hitherto  lived,  as  ft^Uow- 
sutTerers  for  the  same  cause,  in  the  greatest 
friendship  and  intimacy.  But  Severus,  who 
was  a  man  of  a  most  haughty  and  imperious 
temper,  impatient  of  all  contradiction,  and 
highly  conceited  of  himself  and  his  talents, 
no  sooner  understood  that  Julian  had  presum-. 
ed  to  contradict  him,  than,  looking  upon  him 
no  longer  as  a  friend,  but  as  his  antagonist, 
he  published  a  writing  to  prove,  that  the 
fathers  had  all  believed  the  body  of  Christ  to 
have  been  "  incorruptible  ;"  and  that  nothing 
but  the  grossest  ignorance  could  excuse  those 
from  heresy  who  maintained  the  contrary 
opinion.  This  writing  was  immediately  an- 
swered by  Julian  with  another,  to  prove,  that 
the  fathers  had  all  believed  the  body  of  Christ 
to  have  been  "incorruptible;"  and  that  it 
was  not  only  rank  heresy,  but  downright  blas- 
phemy, to  maintain  the  contrary  opinion. (*) 
War  being   thus    declared,  the  whole  party 

(*)  The  dispute  was  not  concerning  the  mortality 
or  immortality  of  the  body  of  Christ;  nor  whether  it 
could  be  resolved  into  tlie  principles,  of  which  it  was 
originally  composed?  but  whether  it  required  nourish- 
ment like  other  bodies,  and  could  not  naturally  subsist 
without  food,  drink,  and  sleep  t  Whether  Christ  suf- 
fered hunger  and  thirst,  by  "nature,"  or  only  because  he 
chose  to  sutler  them  ?  The  defenders  of  thR"corrupti- 
bility"  maintained  Christ  to  have  been,  by  his  nature, 
hungry,  thirsty,  wearied,  &c.  to  have  slept,  and  used 
nourishment,  to  satisfy  those  natural  appetites,  and  to 
have  divested  himself  of  that  "corruptibility"  at  his 
resurrection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  asserters  of  the 
"  incorruptibility"  would  not  allow  Christ  to  have  used 
any  kind  of  nourishment,  or  to  have  rested,  because 
he  was  "  by  nature"  hungry,  thirsty,  or  tired,  but  be- 
cause he  chose  to  be  so,  eating  before  his  passion,  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  did  after  his  resurrection,  not 
because  he  wanted  food,  but  only  to  show  that  he  was  a 
true  and  real  man.  That  Christ  really  and  truly  sufter- 
cd  hunger,  thirst,  weariness,  &c.  both  parties  allowed; 
and  only  disagreed  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  suffered  them  ;  the  one  maintaining,  that  ho  suffer- 
ed them  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do,  by  the  natural 
constitution  of  bis  body;  and  the  other,  that  he  suffered 
them  only  by  choice  ;  insomuch  that  had  he  abstained 
from  all  food,  yet  he  had  not  been  hungry,  unless  he 
liad  chosen  to  be  so.  These  were  styled  "incorrupti- 
coliu"  or  "aphthartodocita;,"  "Vliantasiastie,"  and 
"Oaianitff,"  from  one  CJaianus,  wlinm  lliry  chose  for 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  their  antagnnisls  being  dis- 
tinguished with  the  names  of  "corr\iplicolat,"  and 
"Tlieodosiani,"  from  one  Theodnsius,  chosen  by  them, 
in  opposition  to  Gaianus,(a)  as  the  reader  wilfflnd  in 
the  following  page. 

(a)  Liberal.  lirev.  c.  19.  Leont.  de  sectis,  act.  5. 
Niceph.  1.  17.  c.  29. 


were  divided  at  once  into  two  opposite  factions, 
some  siding  with  Severus,  and  some  with 
Julian.  The  opinion  of  Severus  was  warmly 
espoused  by  Timotheus,  then  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, and  a  most  zealous  Eutychian  ;  and 
tlie  opinion  of  Julian  by  a  deacon  of  the  same 
church,  named  Themistius,  who  likewise  pro- 
fessed the  doctrine  of  Eutyches,  and  had  no 
less  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  de- 
fending it,  than  by  his  parts,  and  his  learning. 
The  leading  men  being  thus  divided,  from 
them  the  division  soon  passed  to  the  rest  of  the 
clergy,  and  from  tlie  clergy  to  the  laity;  nay, 
and  to  the  riotous  multitude  ;  which  occasion- 
ed endless  disturbances,  and  threw  the  whole 
city  into  the  utmost  confusion.  In  the  mean 
time  Timotheus  died  ;  and  the  two  parties  not 
agreeing  about  the  election  of  his  successor, 
Theodosius,  who  maintained  the  "  corrupti- 
bility," was  chosen  by  the  one,  and  Gaianus, 
who  denied  it,  by  the  other.  Thus  were 
their  animosities  heightened  to  such  a  degree, 
that  had  not  the  civil  power  interposed,  a 
bloody  war  had  been  kindled  in  the  bowels 
of  the  city.  For  the  populace  on  either  side 
had  already  begun  to  look  upon  each  other 
as  declared  heretics,  as  "  avowed  enemies  to 
the  human  nature  of  Christ;"  and  some 
battles  were  fought,  not  only  in  the  streets 
and  the  squares,  but  in  the  churciies  them- 
selves. This  schism  or  division  among  the 
Eutychians  was  not  confined  to  Alexandria  or 
Egj'pt  alone,  but  soon  extended  to  Constan- 
tinople, to  Antioch,  and  to  all  the  other  cities 
in  the  east.' 

As  for  the  catholics,  they  at  first  wisely  de- 
clined engaging  in  the  dispute,  and  would,  in 
all  likelihood,  have  continued  neuter,  had  not 
Justinian,  who  took  particular  delight  in  dis- 
putes of  that  nature,  drawn  them  into  the 
quarrel.  For  the  emperor,  not  satisfied  with 
declaring  for  the  "  incorruptibility,"  and 
warmly  espousing  the  cause  of  those  who 
maintained  it,  undertook  this  year  to  have 
that  opinion  universally  approved  and  received 
by  tharohurch.  With  that  view,  he  published 
an  edyjt,  declaring  the  body  of  Chri.st  to  have 
been  "  incorruptible,"  agreeably  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  fathers,  and  requiring  all  to  teach, 
hold,  and  believe,  what  they  had  taught,  held, 
and  believed.  As  this  edict  was  peremptory, 
and  no  room  was  now  left  for  the  neutrality, 
which  the  catholic  bishops  had  hitherto  ob- 
served, the  division,  which  had  so  miserably 
rent  the  Eutychian  party,  was  at  once  intro- 
duced among  them  :  some  of  them  readily 
complying,  while  others  could  by  no  means 
be  prevailed  upon  to  comply,  with  the  com- 
mands of  the  emperor.  Among  the  latter 
were  the  two  patriarchs,  Eutychius  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  Anastasius  of  Antioch,  who, 
boldly  opposing  the  imperial  definition,  or 
edict,  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  faith  of 
the  church  and  the  fathers,  dre\v  after  them 


■  Liberal.  Breviar. 
ceph.  1.  17.  c.  29. 
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Entychius  of  Constantinople  seized,  and  deposed  by  the  emperor,  for  opposing  his  edict.  He  is  tried  by  a 
council,  and  sent  into  exile.  The  emperor  resolves  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner  against  Anastasius  of 
Antioch,  but  is  prevented  by  death. 


the  far  greater  part  of  the  catholic  bishops. 
These,  well  apprised  of  the  dissensions  and 
divisions  which  such  an  edict  would  inevitably 
raise  in  the  church,  jointly  applied  to  the  em- 
peror, earnestly  entreating  him  to  revoke  it, 
and  refer  the  decision  of  the  dispute  to  the 
judgment  of  a  council.  But  Justinian,  in- 
stead of  hearkening  to  their  remonstrances,  or 
the  reasons  they  alleged  to  convince  him,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  "  incorruptibility  "  was  re- 
pugnant to  the  .belief  of  the  church,  issued  a 
new  edict  confirming  the  former,  and  com- 
manding all  bishops  to  receive  it,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  their  sees,  and  being  driven  into 
exile.  This  last  edict  was  no  sooner  pub- 
lished than  several  bishops,  ready  to  teach 
any  doctrine  rather  than  to  part  with  their 
sees,  shifting  sides,  began  publicly  to  defend 
the  opinion  which  they  had  hitherto  anathe- 
matized; and  anathematize  that  which  they 
had  hitherto  defended.  Thus,  in  a  very  short 
time,  would  the  imperial  decree  have  been 
universally  received,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  incorruptibility"  established  in  the  east,  had 
not  the  two  patriarchs  withstood  the  emperor 
with  great  firmness  and  constancy;  and  by 
the  writings  they  daily  published  encour- 
aged some  of  their  brethren  to  follow  their 
example,  even  at  the  expence  of  forfeiting 
their  sees.  On  them,  therefore,  Justinian 
resolved  to  wreak  his  vengeance;  and,  be- 
ginning with  Eutychius,  he  ordered  him  to 
be  apprehended  by  a  band  of  soldiers;  and 
he  was  apprehended  accordingly,  even  in 
the  imperial  palace,  after  he  had  performed 
divine  service  in  a  chapel,  which  the  emperor 
had  lately  built  there.  From  the  palace  he 
was  conveyed,  under  a  strong  guard,  as  a  pub- 
lic malefactor,  to  a  monastery  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Chalcedon,  and  there  kept  eight 
days,  strictly  guarded,  and  most  cruelly  used 
by  the  soldiery.  In  the  mean  time  the  em- 
peror, looking  upon  him  as  a  heretic,  and  con- 
sequently as  one  who  had  forfeited  the  epis- 
copal dignity,  appointed  in  his  room  Joannes 
Exscholasticus,  a  zealous  stickler  for  the  "  in- 
corruptibility," and  then  apocrisarius  or  nun- 
cio, at  the  imperial  court,  from  the  bishop  of  An- 
tioch. By  the  new  patriarch  was  assembled ,  in 
great  haste,  pursuant  to  the  emperor's  order,  a 
council  at  Constantinople,  to  judge  Eutychius 
late  bishop  of  that  city.  He  was  accordingly 
summoned  to  appear  before  that  assembly, 
and  clear  himself  from  the  crimes  which  they 
pretended  to  have  been  laid  to  his  charge. 
But  with  that  summons  Eutychius  was  so 
far  from  complying,  that  he  excommunicated 
on  the  spot  both  those  who  came  with  it, 
and  those  who  sent  them.  The  council  there- 
fore, having  summoned  him  three  times,  agree- 
ably to  the  canons,  declared  him,  upon  his 
not  obeying  their  third  summons,  guilty  of 
the  crimes  with  which  he  was  charged ;  and 
he  was  immediately  delivered  up  to  the  sol- 
diery, and  carried  by  them  to  an  island  in  the 
Vol.  I.— 48 


Propontis,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Prince's 
Island.  There  he  passed  three  weeks,  treated, 
the  whole  time  with  the  utmost  barbarity,  by 
the  soldiers  appointed  to  guard  him.  From 
thence  he  was  conveyed  to  Amasea,  the  me- 
tropolis of  Helenopontus,  where  he  was  con- 
fined for  life  to  the  monastery,  in  which  he 
had  been  educated,  and  was  afterwards  archi- 
mandrita  or  abbot.'(*) 

One  of  the  chief  and  most  zealous  defenders 
of  the  corruptibility  being  thus  removed,  the 
emperor,  in  the  next  place,  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed, with  the  same  severity,  against  the 
other,  Anastasius  of  Antioch,  a  prelate  no 
less  conspicuous  for  his  piety  than  his  learn- 
ing. Having  therefore  first  attempted  anew, 
but  attempted  in  vain,  to  bring  the  patriarch 
over  to  his  opinion  by  fair  means,  he  at  last 
let  him  know,  that  if  he  did  not,  within  a 
limited  time,  sign  the  edict  establishing  the 
catholic  doctrine  of  incorruptibility,  he  must 
expect  no  better  treatment  than  his  brother  of 
Constantinople  had  met  with.  Anastasius, 
well  apprised  of  the  inflexibility  of  the  empe- 
ror, who  was  never  known  to  have  quitted  an 
opinion,  which  he  had  once  taken  up,  began 
to  prepare  for  exile ;  and  on  that  occasion 
wrote  an  exhortatory  discourse,  or  oration,  to 
the  Antiochians,  encouraging  them  to  maintain, 
even  at  the  expense  of  their  lives,  the  catholic 
doctrine  of  corruptibility.  His  zeal  had  cost 
him  dear,  had  Justinian  only  lived  a  few  days 
longer.  But  Providence  interposed,  says  Eva- 
grius,2  and  at  the  same  time  a  period  was  put 
to  the  life  of  the  emperor,  and  to  his  wicked 
attempts  on  the  servants  of  God,  and  the 
catholic  church.  Justinian  died  on  the  I4th 
of  November,  565,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age, 
having  reigned  38  years,  7  months,  and  13 
days.(f )     Of  all  the  emperors  he  concerned 


'  Eustath.  in  vit.  Eutych.  c.  5.  Theoph.  ad  ann.  564. 
Cedren.  ad  ann.  Justiniani  38. 

(*)  However,  upon  the  death  of  Joannes  Scholasti- 
cus,  or  Exscholasticus,  which  happened  in  577,  he  was 
recalled  to  Constantinople,  by  the  emperors  Justinus 
the  Younger,  and  Tiberius  Constantinus,  and  restored 
to  his  see,  which  he  held  to  his  death,  that  is,  to  the 
year  582.  (a)  He  is  now  honored  as  a  saint,  both  by  the 
Greeks  and  the  Latins  ;  and  the  reader  will  find,  in 
Baronius,  a  very  particular  account  of  the  many  mira- 
cles he  is  supposed  to  have  wrought.  (6) 

(a)  Theophan.  ad  ann.  Alei.  569. 

(6)  Apud  Bar.  ad  ann.  564.  p.  525—527. 

a  Evagr.  1.  4.  c.  40. 

(+)  Zonaras  gives  him  the  following  character : 
"He  was  easy  of  access;  and  no  less  ready  to  hear 
informers  than  to  punish  offenders.  He  coveted 
money,  but  spent  it  as  idly,  as  he  had  acquired  it  un- 
justly. As  he  was  thus  ever  indigent,  the  surest 
means  of  earning  his  favor  was  to  suggest  new 
methods  of  acquiring  new  wealth."  He  is  highly 
commended  by  all  the  contemporary  writers,  even  by 
those  who,  in  other  respects,  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
judiced against  him,  for  his  uncommon  parts,  and  ex- 
traordinary knowledge,  especially  in  divinity,  in  phi- 
losophy, in  jurisprudence,  in  architecture,  and  even  in 
music,  a  hymn,  which  he  composed,  and  set  to  music, 
being  sung  to  this  day  in  tlie  Greek  churches,  (a) 
However,  Baronius  will  have  him  to  have  been  quite 
illiterate,  and  often  inveighs  against  him  for  presuming 

(a)  Vide  Aleman.  in  hotis  ad  hiat.  Arcan.  procop. 
c.  18. 
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The  emperor  acted,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  reign,  as  the  supreme  head  and  governor  of  the  church.    He 
is  succeeded  by  Justin  the  Younger.    The  wise  measures  he  took  to  restore  peace  to  the  church. 


himself  the  most  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  as 
appears  from  his  Novelise,  which  contain  so 
many  edicts  relating  to  the  discipline  of  the 

to  dictate  in  matters  of  religion,  though  he  could  not 
BO  much  as  read  the  title  of  the  bible.  Into  this  gross 
mistake  the  annalist  was  led  by  an  incorrect  copy  of 
tiie  Lexicon  of  Suidas,  printed  at  Milan,  which  alone 
he  seems  to  have  perused.  For  in  that  copy  the  name 
of  Justinian  is  put,  by  an  error  of  the  press,  instead 
of  the  name  of  Justin,  who  was  quite  illiterate,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  observed  from  Procopius.(a)  Had 
Baronius  consulted  any  of  the  several  manuscript  co- 
pies of  Suidas,  lodged  in  the  Vatican  library,  he  had 
found  in  them  the  name  of  Justin,  where  we  read  that 
of  Justinian  in  the  Milan  edition. 

In  points  of  religion,  however  uncertain  and  dis- 
putable, he  was  no  less  positive,  obstinate,  and  pe- 
remptory, than  the  popes  tliemselves,  treating  all  as 
heretics,  the  pope  himself  not  excepted,  who  differed 
from  him,  without  hearkening  to  any  reasons  or  argu- 
ments against  the  opinion  which  he  had  once  em- 
braced. He  was  a  match  for  the  popes ;  and  though 
the  rest  of  the  world  often  yielded  to  them  for  the 
Bake  of  peace,  Justinian  never  would  ;  nay,  we  have 
seen  one  of  the  popes  obliged  to  yield  to  him,  and 
condemn  the  opinion  which  he  had  once  maintained.  (6) 
Justinian  was  engaged  in  war  with  some  nation  or 
other,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign.  But  his 
wars  he  managed  abroad  by  his  lieutenants,  especially 
by  the  two  renowned  commanders  Belisarius  and 
Narses,  while  he  employed  his  whole  time  at  home  in 
disputing  about  matters  of  religion,  or  in  building. 
Of  his  religious  disputes  we  have  spoken  already  ; 
and  as  to  his  buildings,  they  were  almost  without 
number ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  restored  no  fewer  than 
150  cities,  which  he  found  entirely  ruined,  or  very 
much  decayed,  to  have  erected  castles  in  every  pro- 
vince of  the  empire,  and  to  have  filled  with  churches 
and  hospitals,  not  only  Constantinople,  but  all  the 
east.  But  of  all  the  churches  he  built,  that  called 
Sancta  Sophia  and  Magna  was  by  far  the  most  expen- 
sive and  magnificent.  It  was  begun  by  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  finished  34  years  after,  by  his  son  Con- 
stantius,  but  burnt  down,  and  entirely  consumed  in  532, 
the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  who  the  same 
year  undertook  to  rebuild  it,  or  rather  to  build  another 
far  more  magnificent  in  its  room.  The  foundation  of 
the  new  church  was  laid  on  the  23d  of  February,  532, 
and  the  whole  edifice  completed  and  dedicated  on  the 
28th  of  December,  537.  It  is  celebrated  by  all  the 
writers,  who  speak  of  the  buildings  of  Justinian,  as  the 
glory  and  wonder  of  the  world,  insomuch  that  the  em- 
peror himself,  when  he  had  finished  it,  was  heard  to 
say,  vtvUriKa  at,  "ZoXoyiiiv,  "  I  have  outdone  thee,  Solo- 
mon." In  this  church  particular  notice  is  taken  by  the 
ancients  of  the  holy  table,  composed  according  to  Ce- 
drenus,(c)  of  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  metals,  and 
all  sorts  of  materials,  which  either  the  earth  or  the  sea 
could  afford,  melted  and  mixed  together.  Round  it  was 
the  following  inscription,  written  by  Justinian  him- 
self: "We  thy  servants,  Justinian  and  Theodora, 
offer  unto  thee  thy  own  gifts,  which  we  beseech  thee 
favorably  to  accept,  O  Son  and  Word  of  God,  who 
wast  made  flesh,  and  crucified,  for  our  sake.  Keep  us 
in  the  true  orthodox  faith;  and  this  empire,  which 
thou  hast  committed  to  our  trust,  augment  and  pre 
serve  to  thy  own  glory,  by  the  intercession  of  the  lioly 
mother  of  God  and  Virgin  Mary.  It  appears  from  the 
last  words  of  this  inscription,  that  in  the  sixth  century 
the  prayers  of  saints  were  tliought  available,  thoupji 
we  meet  with  very  few  instances,  even  in  that  age, 
of  any  addressed  to  them.  Of  the  wonderful  works 
and  buildings  of  Justinian  the  reader  will  find  a  very 
minute  and  particular  account  in  Evagrius,(rf)  Proco- 
pius,(e)  and  Agathias.(/)  I  shall  only  observe  here, 
that  he  neither  hoarded  up,  nor  applied  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  any  unlawful  inclination,  the  exorbitant 
sums  which  he  levied  on  his  subjects,  but  employed 
them  eithfr  in  carrying  on  his  great  works,  or  in  pay- 
ing his  numerous  forces;  so  that  they  may  be  said  to 
have  returned  to  the  public.  Justinian  may  deservedly 
be  called  the  last  Roman  emperor ;  for  in  him  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  empire  seemed  to  revive;  but  it  soon 
vanished  again,  and  fell  to  decay. 

(a)  See  p.  315.  Note  (*)         (i)  Bee  p.  367,  368. 

(c)  Cedren.  hist,  compend.  ad  ann.  32.  Justini. 

(rf)  Evagr.  1.  4.  c.  31. 

(e)  Procop.  de  .Sldific.  Justin.  1.  1.  c.  I. 

(/)  Agath.  1,  5. 


church,  that  he  is  reckoned  among  the  eccle- 
siastical writers.  He  enacted  several  laws 
concerning  the  ordination  of  bishops,  their 
age,  qualifications,  residence,  privileges,  &c. 
He  regulated  the  convocation  of  councils,  and 
prescribed  their  time;  issued  several  orders 
concerning  the  manners  and  conduct  of  the 
clergy,  of  the  monks,  and  the  sacred  virgins ; 
enforced  the  observance  of  the  canons ;  estab- 
lished the  penalties,  no  less  than  deposition 
and  degradation,  to  be  inflicted  on  the  metro- 
politans, bishops,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  who 
should  transgress  them ;  and  finally  restrained 
the  bishops,  no  bishop  excepted,  from  ex- 
communicating, without  a  just  cause ;  that  is, 
without  a  cause  specified  in  the  canons,  and 
till  the  crime  was  fully  proved.'  In  short,  he 
acted,  in  every  respect,  as  the  supreme  head 
and  governor  of  the  church ;  and  the  laws  he 
enacted  as  such,  were  received  both  in  the 
east  and  the  west,  by  the  bishops  of  Constanti- 
nople as  well  as  by  those  of  Rome,  without  the 
least  opposition  or  complaint,  as  appears  from 
Gregory  the  Great,^  from  Hincmarus,''  and 
others. (*) 

In  the  room  of  Justinian  was  proclaimed, 
and  crowned,  on  the  14th  of  November,  by  the 
patriarch  Joannes  Exscholasticus,  Justin  the 
Younger,  the  son  of  Dulcissimus,  by  Vigilantia, 
the  deceased  emperor's  sister.  As  the  bishops 
and  clergy  were,  at  the  time  of  his  accession, 
every  where  at  variance  in  the  east,  about  the 
corruptibility  and  incorruptibility  of  the  body 
of  Christ;  in  the  west,  about  the  "  three  chap- 
ters;" and  the  church  was  reduced,  by  their 
disagreement  and  feuds,  to  a  most  deplorable 
condition,  the  pastors  being  more  intent  on 
cursing  each  other  than  instructing  their  flocks, 
the  first  care  of  the  new  emperor  was  to  re- 
concile them,  if  possible,  and,  banishing  all 
discord,  establish  that  peace  in  its  room, 
which  Christ  left  to  his  disciples,  as  his  last 
legacy,  before  he  returned  to  his  Father. 
Justin  was  well  apprised,  that  the  points 
which  occasioned  such  warm  disputes,  which 
thus  divided  the  Christian  prelates,  and  rent 
the  church  into  parties  and  factions,  were  no 


>  Novel.  5,  6,  7.  22.  120.  123,  &;c. 

*  Greg.  1.  2.  ep.  54.  '  Hincmar.  opusc.  c.  17. 

(♦)  Justinian  is  greatly  commended,  even  by  some 
of  the  popes,  notwithstanding  the  little  regard  he  paid 
to  the  decisions  and  judgment  of  their  see.  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  constantly  styles  him  an  emperor  of 
pious  or  blessed  memory  ;  (a)  and  pope  Agatho,  in  the 
two  letters  he  wrote  to  the  emperors  Tiberius  and 
Heraclius,  prefers  him  to  Theodosius  the  Great,  to 
Marcian,  and  all  the  emperors  who  reigned  before 
him,  for  his  true  piety,  for  his  zeal  in  maintaining  the 
purity  of  the  catholic  faith,  and  his  care  of  the  eccle- 
siastical discipline  ;  and  adds,  that  his  memory  ought 
ever  to  be  revered  by  all  the  nations  of  the  Christian 
world.  (6)  However,  Evagiius  gravely  tells  us,  that 
he  was  damned,  "ad  supplicia  justo  del  judicio  apud 
inferos  luenda  profectus  est;"(c)  and  Baronius  seems 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  him,  because  that  writer 
lived  in  the  time  of  Justinian  ;(d)  whereas,  those  who 
commend  him,  lived  after;  and  consequently  could 
not  be  so  well  informed  as  he,  of  what  happened  to 
the  emperor  in  the  other  world. 

(a)  Greg.  1.  2.  ep.  10. 1.  3.  ep.  4.  I.  7.  ep.  126. 

{b)  Extant  in  Synod,  sexta,  Act.  4. 

(c)  Evagr.  1  3.  c.  1.         (d)  Bar.  ad  ann.  5C5.  p.  531. 
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With  that  view  he  publishes  an  edict ; — [Year  of  Christ,  566.]  Peace  restored  in  the  east  by  his  edict.  Two 
Gallican  bishops,  deposed  by  a  council,  recur  to  the  pope  ; — [Year  of  Christ,  570]  ;— their  crimes.  The  two 
bishops  well  received  at  Rome,  and  there  declared  innocent,  and  restored  by  the  king.  The  conduct  of 
the  pope,  how  resented  by  the  Gallican  bishops. 


articles  of  the  catholic  faith,  but  impertinent 
speculations  ofidle  men,  which  every  Christian 
might  receive  or  reject,  belive  or  disbelieve, 
without  deserving  the  name  of  heretic,  or 
being  in  the  least  suspected  of  heresy.  In- 
stead therefore  of  declaring  for  either  of  the 
contending  parties,  or  persecuting  either,  as 
his  predecessor  had  unadvisedly  done,  he  is- 
sued an  edict,  containing  and  explaining  the 
indisputable  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
anathematizing,  as  heretics,  all  who  did  not 
receive  them  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  declaring 
every  man  free,  with  respect  to  the  disputable 
articles,  to  hold  and  profess  that  opinion,  or 
doctrine,  which  should  appear  to  him  to  be 
the  best  grounded.  The  emperor,  after  ex- 
horting all  Christians  to  peace  and  concord, 
observes,  in  the  end  of  his  edict,  that  it  was 
about  words  only  they  frequently  quarrelled, 
nay,  that  a  single  syllable  had  set  them  at 
variance,  and  given  occasion  to  long  disputes. 
He  probably  alluded  to  the  syllables  "  of"  and 
•'  in,"'  about  which  the  dispute  had  lasted,  in 
his  time,  above  one  hundred  years,  and  was  not 
yet  ended,  nor  likely  to  end.  Justin  closes 
his  edict  with  strictly  forbidding  all  disputes 
of  that  nature,  those  especially  concerning  the 
corruptibility  or  incorruptibility  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  and  the  "  three  chapters,"  the 
church  being  divided  in  the  east  by  the  one, 
and  in  the  west  by  the  other.2 

The  emperor,  not  satisfied  with  issuing  that 
edict,  despatched  Photinus,  the  son-in-law  of 
Belisarius,  into  Egypt,  where  the  dispute 
about  the  corruptibility  and  incorruptibility 
had  first  begun,  and  was  carried  on  with  most 
warmth,  charging  him  to  settle,  if  by  any 
means  he  could,  those  churches  in  peace ;  and 
vesting  him,  for  that  purpose,  with  an  un- 
limited power,  says  Theophanes,  over  all  per- 
sons and  things.3  But  that  power  Photinus 
had  no  occasion  to  exert ;  the  imperial  edict 
was  received,  without  the  least  opposition, 
not  in  Egypt  only,  but  in  all  the  provinces  of 
the  east,  and  thereby  an  end  put  at  once  to  all 
further  disputes,  both  parties  being,  in  their 
hearts,  desirous  of  peace,  as  Theophanes  ob- 
serves, though  neither  could  ever  be  prevailed 
upon  to  yield  to  the  other. 

The  dispute  about  the  corruptibility  and  in- 
corruptibility was,  it  seems,  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  east :  for  I  do  not  find,  that  either 
the  pope,  or  any  of  the  western  bishops, 
were  ever  concerned  in  that  controversy,  or 
were  ever  consulted  by  the  contending  parties 
about  it.  An  undeniable  proof,  that  the  pope 
was  not  looked  upon,  by  either  party,  as  an 
unerring  judge  in  matters  of  faith  and  religion. 
Of  the  present  pope  not  the  least  mention  is 
made  by  the  ancient  writers,  from  the  time  of 
his  election  till  the  year  570,  the  eleventh  of 


•  See  p.  213. 

'  Evagr.  1  .  5.  c.  4.  et  Card.  Noris.  in  dissert,  de  I 
quinta,  paragr.  2. 
'  Theophan.  ad  ann.  1.  Justini. 


his  pontificate,  when  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
stored two  Gallican  bishops  deposed  by  a 
council.  These  were  Salonius  and  Sagitta- 
rius, two  brothers,  the  former  bishop  of  Ebre- 
dunum,  or  Ambrun,  the  latter  of  Vapuncum, 
or  Gap.  They  were  accused  by  one  of  their 
brethren,  Victor,  bishop  of  Augusta  Tricasti- 
norum,  now  St.  Paul  de  Trois  Chateaux,  of 
several  most  enormous  crimes,  of  murders, 
adulteries,  robberies,  &c.  having  even  attacked 
that  prelate,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  ruffians, 
on  his  birthday,  which  he  designed  to  have 
passed  in  innocent  mirth  with  his  friends,  and 
used  him  in  a  most  barbarous  manner,  beaten 
his  domestics,  plundered  his  house,  and  car- 
ried off  the  utensils,  as  well  as  the  provisions, 
which  the  good  bishop  had  prepared  for  the 
entertainment.  These  crimes  being  proved, 
by  a  great  number  of  witnesses,  before  a  coun- 
cil, which  king  Guntram  ordered  to  meet  at 
Lyons,  to  try  the  two  criminals,  they  were 
both  declared  guilty,  and  both  deposed,  by  the 
unanimous  suffrages  of  all  the  bishops  who 
composed  that  assembly.  From  that  sentence 
they  begged  leave  of  the  king  to  appeal  to  the 
pope ;  and,  having  obtained  it,  they  both  re- 
paired immediately  to  Rome,  not  doubting  but 
the  merit  of  appealing  to  the  apostolic  see 
would  sufficiently  atone,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
holiness,  for  all  the  crimes  with  which  they 
were  charged.  Nor  indeed  were  they  mis- 
taken :  the  pope  not  only  received  them  kind- 
ly, but  declared  them,  upon  their  own  testi- 
mony, without  further  inquiry,  unjustly  de- 
posed ;  and  wrote  to  the  king,  desiring  they 
might  be  restored  to  their  sees.  The  king 
knew  they  were  guilty,  and  had  added,  to 
their  other  crimes,  that  of  imposing  on  the 
pope  himself;  but  nevertheless,  to  gratify  his 
holiness,  he  restored  them,  after  a  sharp  and 
severe  reprimand,  to  their  former  rank.  The 
Gallican  bishops  were  not  so  complaisant  as 
the  king  :  for  they,  without  the  least  regard  to 
the  judgment  of  the  pope,  or  his  see,  not  only 
excluded  the  two  bishops  from  their  com- 
munion, since  they  could  not  exclude  them 
from  their  sees,  but  proceeded,  with  the  same 
severity,  against  Victor  their  accuser,  who, 
upon  their  return  from  Rome,  had  re-admitted 
them  to  his  communion,  without  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  his  brethren.'  "It  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  Roman  church  only,"  says 
Baronius,  "  to  restore  a  bishop  deposed  by  a 
synod,  without  the  concurrence  and  consent 
of  a  more  numerous  synod."^  But  what 
synod  has  hitherto  acknowledged  such  a  pre- 
rogative 1  What  synod  has  hitherto  acquiesced 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  church,  or  the 
pope,  absolving  or  restoring  those  whom  they 
had  condemned  or  deposed  1  That  such  a 
prerogative  was  not,  at  this  time,  that  is,  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  sixth  century,  yet  ac- 


>  Creg.  Tur.  Hist.  Franc.  1.  5.  C.  20. 

>  Bar.  ad  ann.  449. 
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The  two  bishops,  guilty  of  new  crimes,  are  condemned  again,  and  deposed.  John  III.  dies  ; — [Year  of  Christ, 
573.]  Benedict  chosen.  The  origin  of  the  Lombards.  Justinian  invites  them  to  settle  in  Pannonia.  They 
are  invited  by  Narses  into  Italy. 


knowledged  even  in  the  west,  the  case  before 
us  sufficiently  shows. 

The  two  bishops,  depending  on  the  pro- 
tection and  favor  of  the  pope,  instead  of  re- 
forming their  lives,  abandoned  themselves,  on 
their  return  from  Rome,  to  all  manner  of 
wicked  ness,  without  restraint  or  control,  spend- 
ing their  whole  time  in  riotous  banquets 
and  revels,  with  the  debauched  youth  and 
lewd  women  ;  nay,  quitting  the  cross,  and 
taking  the  sword  and  the  helmet  in  its  room, 
they  served  in  the  war  between  the  Burgun- 
dians  and  Lombards  ;  and,  in  a  battle,  killed 
several  of  the  latter  with  their  own  hands. 
This  conduct  their  brethren  could  no  longer 
bear;   and  therefore,  assembling  at  Chalon, 


they  condemned  them  anew,  and  confined 
them  for  life  to  a  monastry  there,'  to  prevent 
their  recurring  again  to  Rome,  and  being 
patronized  by  the  pope  in  their  wickedness. 

Of  this  pope  no  farther  mention  is  made  till 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  573, 
after  he  had  presided  in  the  Roman  church 
twelve  years,  eleven  months,  and  twenty-six 
days.  He  was  buried,  according  to  the  biblio- 
thecarian,  in  the  basilic  of  St.  Peter.  The 
letter  said  to  have  been  written  by  him  to  the 
bishops  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  and  quoted  as 
genuine  by  Turrianus^  and  Bellarmine,'  is 
now  rejected  by  all,  even  by  Baronius,^  as  a 
mere  forgery. 


BENEDICT,  SIXTY-FIRST  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Justin  the  Younger,  Tiberius  Constantinus, — Alboinus,  king  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy. "[ 


[Year  of  Christ  574.]  In  the  room  of  the 
deceased  pope  was  chosen  and  ordained,  on 
the  3d  of  June,  574,  after  a  vacancy  of 
ten  months  and  twenty-one  days,  Benedict, 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Bono- 
sus,  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  the  son  of  one 
Boniface  ;'  which  is  all  we  know  of  him. 
The  long  vacancy  that  preceded  his  election, 
was,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  distracted  state 
of  Italy,  invaded  at  that  time,  and  most 
miserably  harassed,  by  a  new  northern  nation, 
that  of  the  Longobards,  or  Lombards. (*)  As 
we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  speak  of 
that  people,  their  history  being,  so  long  as 
they  continued  in  Italy,  that  is,  for  the  space 
of  two  hundred  years  and  upwards,  insepara- 
bly interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  popes, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  premise  a  brief  account 
of  their  origin,  of  their  first  arrival  in  Italy, 
and  the  surprising  success  of  their  arms  there. 

The  Lombards  were,  as  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  a  Gothic  nation  -^  and,  consequently, 
came  originally  from  the  peninsula  of  Scan- 
dinavia,(f)  a  country  rightly  styled,  by  Jor- 
nandes,  "  officina  gentium,"  and  "  vagina  na- 
tionum  :"^  for  thence  issued  those  numerous 
swarms  of  people,  who,  for  want  of  room  at 

>  Lib.  Pontif. 

(♦)  They  were  so  called  from  their  long  beards,  as 
Paulus  Diaconus  informs  ub,(o)  who  was  himself 
originally  a  Lombard,  but  born  in  Italy.  He  was  deacon 
of  the  church  of  Aquilea,  and  is  thence  called  Paulus 
Diaconus,  but  his  true  name  was  Paul  Warnefrid.  He 
flourished  in  the  latter  end  of  the  eighth  century. 

(a)  Paul.  Diac.  I.  1.  c.  9. 

»  Paul.  Diac.  1.  1.  c.  2.  et  Grot.  In  Proleg.  in  Hist. 
Goth. 

(t)  Scandinavia,  or,  as  Isaac  Vossius  will  have  it, 
gcandinovia,(a)  comprised  the  present  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Lapland,  and  Finnmark.  It  was  thought  by  the 
ancients  to  be  an  island ;  but  it  is  now  well  known  to 
be  a  peninsula. 

(a)  Isaac  Voss.  in  Mel.  1.  3.  c,  6. 

»  Jornand.  Rer.  Goth.  p.  83. 


home,  overspread,  and  stocked  with  inhabit- 
ants, the  most  remote,  as  well  as  the  neigh- 
boring kingdoms.  The  Lombards  having, 
after  they  left  Scandinavia,  long  wandered  in 
quest  of  new  seats,  and  often  shifted  them,* 
settled  at  last  in  Noricum  and  Pannonia, (*) 
under  Audohinus  their  tenth  king,  those 
provinces  being  granted  them  by  the  empe- 
ror Justinian,  in  the  year  527,  the  first  of  his 
reign.®  Procopius  adds,  that  the  emperor 
presented  them,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  very 
considerable  sum  of  money,''  no  doubt  to  keep 
them  quiet.  They  continued  in  their  new 
settlements  for  the  space  of  forty-two  years, 
that  is,  from  the  year  527,  to  568,  when  they 
were  persuaded  by  the  famous  Narses  to  quit 
Pannonia,  and,  marching  into  Italy,  attempt 
the  conquest  of  that  more  fruitful  country. 
This  memorable  event  is  thus  related  by  the 
historians,  who  lived  the  nearest  to  those 
times.  The  emperor  Justinian,  to  reward,  in 
the  best  manner  he  could,  the  eminent  services 
of  Narses,  to  whose  valor  and  conduct  he 
owed  the  recovery  of  Italy,  appointed  him  to 
govern  that  country  as  a  province  of  the  east- 
ern empire,  with  an  absolute  power.  That 
trust  Narses  discharged  to  the  general  satis- 
faction of  all  good  men,  employing  the  power 
with  which  he  was  vested,  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people  com- 
mitted to  his  care.      Under  him  the  laws 


»  Idem  ibid.  I.  4.  c.  36.  et  1.  5.  c.  27. 

»  Turrian.  pro  ep.  Pont.  I.  2.  c.  20. 

»  Bellar.  de  Cler.  1.  1.  c.  17. 

«  Bar.  ad  ann.  572.  p.  575. 

»  See  Paul.  Diac.  dc  Gcst.  Longob.  1.  1,  et  2. 

(*)  Pannonia  comprised  then  part  of  Hungary,  of 
Austria,  of  Stiria,  and  of  Carniola  ;  and  Noricum  all 
Carinthia,  with  part  of  Austria,  of  Stiria,  of  Carniola, 
of  Tirol,  and  of  Bavaria. 

«  Idem  de  Gest.  Lonib.  1.  1.  c.  22. 

'  Procop.  de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  3.  c.  32. 
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What  provoked  Narses  to  invite  the  Lombards  into  Italy.     They  quit  Pannonia,  and  set  out  for  Italy. 


were  again  duly  executed,  agriculture  was  en- 
couraged, trade  revived,  and  the  cities,  after 
an  eighteen  years  uninterrupted  war,  restored, 
in  a  very  short  time,  to  their  former  splendor. 
But  what  can  secure  even  the  best  of  men 
against  slander  and  obloquy  ?  Narses,  though 
he  governed  by  law,  though  he  never  invaded 
any  man's  property,  was  nevertheless  painted 
t-o  the  new  emperor  Justin,  by  some  who  en- 
vied his  power,  and  probably  wanted  to  suc- 
ceed him,  as  an  arbitrary  and  lawless  tyrant, 
as  one  who  abused  his  authority  to  oppress 
the  people,  and  enrich  himself  with  the  spoils 
of  the  plundered  provinces.  To  these  sug- 
gestions the  emperor  hearkened,  and,  without 
giving  himself  the  trouble  of  enquiring  whether 
so  heavy  a  charge  was  well  or  ill  grounded, 
recalled  Narses,  after  he  had  governed  Italy, 
with  great  reputation,  for  the  space  of  sixteen 
years,  and  appointed  Longinus  to  govern  it, 
with  the  same  power,  in  his  room,(*)  Had 
Narses  thought  his  enemies  would  have  stop- 
ped here,  he  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
dissembled  the  injustice  done  him,  and,  quiet- 
ly retiring,  enjoyed,  with  his  friends,  the  great 
wealth  which  he  had  lawfully  acquired.  But 
apprehending,from  the  malice  of  his  enemies,as 
well  as  from  a  late  instance  of  Justin's  cruelty 
to  a  man  of  an  unblemished  character,  and 
extraordinary  merit,(-|-)  both  his  life  and  his 
fortune  to  be  in  danger,  he  resolved  to  secure 
the  one  and  the  other,  at  the  expence  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  whole  empire.  With  this 
view,  instead  of  returning  to  Constantinople, 
he  withdrew  to  Naples,  where  he  was  greatly 
beloved  and  esteemed,  and  from  thence  pri- 
vately despatched  some  trusty  messengers  to 
Alboinus,  king  of  the  Lombards,  with  whom 
he  was  well  acquainted,  inviting  him  into 


Italy,  and  assuring  him,  that  he  would  find 
the  passes  into  that  country  all  open  and  un- 
guarded.(*)  The  Lombard  king,  transported 
with  joy  at  such  an  invitation,  and  the  op- 
portunity it  offered  of  invading  a  country  so 
much  preferable,  in  every  respect,  to  his  own, 
began  to  prepare,  without  loss  of  time,  for  the 
intended  expedition.  In  the  first  place  he 
persuaded  the  Saxons,  his  old  allies,  to  join 
and  assist  him  with  a  body  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  promising  to  share  with  them  his  future 
conquests.  He  applied  next  to  the  Bulgari- 
ans, Sarmatians,  Sueves,  and  other  nations, 
receiving  from  each  of  them  powerful  supplies 
of  men,  all  determined  to  lose  their  lives,  or 
better  their  fortunes.  Having  thus  assembled 
a  very  numerous  and  formidable  army,  he 
concluded  an  agreement  with  his  neighbors 
the  Hunns,  in  virtue  of  which  they  were  to 
hold  Pannonia,  should  he  succeed  in  his 
attempt  upon  Italy;  but  to  restore  it,  if  he 
miscarried.  The  treaty  being  signed  by  the 
chief  men  of  both  nations,  the  Hunns  entered 
Pannonia,  which,  from  them,  to  this  day,  is 
called  Hungary,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Lombards  marched  out  with  their  wives, 
their  children,  and  all  their  effects,  bending 
their  route  towards  Italy.  They  began  their 
march  in  the  month  of  April,  the  day  after 


(*)  As  Narses  was  an  eunuch,  the  empress  Sophia 
is  said  to  have  sent  him  word,  on  this  occasion, 
that  his  employment  at  Constantinople  should  be 
to  distribute,  in  the  apartment  of  her  women,  the  por- 
tion of  wool,  which  each  of  them  was  to  spin.  To 
which  insulting  message  Narses  is  reported  to  have 
returned  answer,  "That  he  would  weave  a  web, 
which  it  would  never  be  in  her  power  to  undo."  (a) 

(a)  Paul.  Diac.  de  Gest.  Longobard.  1.  I.e.  5. 

(t)  This  was  Justin,  cousin  to  the  present  emperor, 
and  one  who  had  signalized  himself  in  war,  and  dis- 
charged with  great  reputation,  the  first  employments 
of  the  empire.  While  it  was  yet  uncertain  which  of 
his  two  nephews  Justinian  might  appoint  to  succeed 
him,  they  agreed,  that  he,  whom  the  emperor  judged 
the  less  worthy  of  that  honor,  should  acquiesce  in  his 
judgment,  and  the  other  should,  on  that  consideration, 
treat  him  as  the  first  person  of  the  empire  after  him- 
self. This  agreement  was  faithfully  complied  with 
by  Justin  ;  but  the  emperor,  jealous  of  the  eminent 
virtues,  and  great  popularity,  of  one,  who,  by  his 
birth,  had  as  good  a  claim  to  the  empire  as  himself,  in- 
stead of  fulfilling  the  engagement  on  his  side,  caused 
the  innocent  Justin,  after  repeated  protestations  of 
kindness  and  friendship,  to  be  barbarously  assassi- 
nated in  his  bed.  The  historian  adds,  that  the  ground- 
less fears  of  the  emperor,  and  his  wife  Sophia,  were 
not  quite  removed,  till  the  head  of  the  unhappy  Justin 
was  brought  from  Alexandria,  where  he  was  mur- 
dered, to  Constantinople  ;  and  that,  when  it  was  shown 
to  them  there,  they  both  spurned  it,  in  a  most  barbar- 
ous and  insulting  manner,  on  the  ground,  (a)  Narses 
therefore  acted  wisely  in  not  repairing  to  Constanti- 
nople where  he  might  have  met  with  the  like  treat- 
ment. 

(a)  Evagr.  1.  5.  c.  2. 


(*)  This  account,  though  vouched  by  all  the  histo- 
rians who  speak  of  the  irruption  of  the  Lombards  into 
Italy,  Baronius  rejects  as  a  mere  fable,  (a)  pretending, 
that  Narses  was  recalled  by  Justinian  ;  and  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Justin,  he  continued  at  court  in  great  re- 
putation and  favor.  To  prove  this,  the  annalist  al- 
leges the  authority  of  a  contemporary  writer,  an  Afri- 
can poet,  named  Corippus,  who  was  actually  at  Con- 
stantinople when  Justin  was  crowned ;  and  there  saw 
Narses  attending  him,  in  great  state,  on  that  occasion  ; 
and  likewise  on  another,  when  he  gave  audience  to 
the  embassadors  of  the  Avares.  But  that  it  was  an- 
other Narses,  and  not  the  betrayer  of  Italy,  whom 
Corippus  saw  in  the  emperor's  retinue,  on  the  two 
above-mentioned  occasions,  and  who,  it  seems,  was 
a  chief  part  of  the  show,  no  man  can  dispute,  who  at- 
tends the  least  to  the  words  of  the  poet.  His  words 
are: 
"  Armiger  interea,  domini  vestigia  lustrans, 
Eminet  excelsus  super  omnia  vertice  Narses 
Agmina,  et  augustam  cultu  prsefulgurat  aulam, 
Comptus  caesarie,  formaque  insignis  et  ore,  &c.(Ii) 
How  could  Baronius  think,  that  the  person,  whom  the 
poet  describes  here  and  elsewhere  (c)  as  a  tall,  strong, 
comely  young  man,  with  fine  hair  nicely  dressed,  &c., 
was  an  old  eunuch !  The  eunuch  Narses  was  at  least 
three  score  in  the  beginning  of  Justin's  reign  ;  and 
would  then,  I  believe,  have  thought  it  a  very  absurd 
compliment  from  a  poet,  who,  after  his  so  many  war- 
like exploits,  had  only  commended  him  for  his  tall 
stature,  his  comely  countenance,  his  graceful  person, 
and  his  fine  locks,  if  he  had  any.  There  was,  at  this 
very  time,  another  Narses,  captain  of  the  guards,  and 
one  of  the  emperor  Justin's  chief  favorites  ;  and  him, 
no  doubt,  Corippus  described  in  the  lines  quoted 
above.  He  was  young,  and  being  probably  handsome, 
and  vain  of  his  person,  the  poet  made  that  the  sub- 
ject of  his  panegyric,  for  want  of  a  better.  However, 
he  signalized  himself  afterwards  in  war  above  all  the 
commanders  of  his  time,  especially  in  the  war  which 
the  emperor  Mauricius  waged  with  the  Persians.  To 
that  nation  his  name  became  so  formidable,  that  it 
was  commonly  used,  if  Theophylactus  is  to  be  cre- 
dited, all  over  Persia,  to  frighten  the  children  into 
a  compliance  with  the  will  of  their  mothers  and 
nurses,  (d) 

(a)  Bar.  ad  ann.  567.  p.  555. 
(6)  Coripp.  in  laud.-Justin.  1.  3. 

(c)  Lib.  4.  prope  sin. 

(d)  Theophyl.  in  Hist,  Maurician. 
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The  Lombards  enter  Italy  without  opposition,  and  make  themselves  masters  of  Aquilea  and  Friuli.  Several 
other  places  reduced,  and  Alboinus  their  king  proclaimed  king  of  Italy.  Benedict  dies.  A  letter  falsely 
ascribed  to  him.  Pelagius  II.  chosen.  He  despatches  one  to  Constantinople,  to  excuse  to  the  emperor  hisi 
having  been  ordained  without  his  consent    The  Lombards  commit  dreadful  ravages  in  Italy. 


Easter,  which  fell  that  year  on  the  first  day 
of  that  month,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  empe- 
ror Justin  the  Younger,  the  ninth  of  John  III. 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
568th.  They  marched  through  Istria ;  and 
finding,  as  they  arrived  on  the  borders  of  Italy, 
the  passes  unguarded,  they  entered  that  coun- 
try without  the  least  opposition,  and,  without 
the  least  opposition  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  two  important  places,  Aquilea  and  Fo- 
rum Julii,  now  Friuli,  most  of  the  inhabitants 
taking  refuge,  as  they  had  no  regular  troops 
to  support  them,  in  the  neighboring  islands  of 
the  Adriatic.  In  these  two  cities,  and  their 
territories,  the  Lombards  passed  the  first  win- 
ter after  their  arrival  in  Italy,  Alboinus  not 
thinking  it  advisable,  as  his  troops  were  not 
a  little  fatigued  with  their  long  March,  to  ad- 
vance that  year  farther  into  the  country.  The 
following  year,  569,  they  began  early  to  move 
forward ;  and,  the  imperial  troops  not  daring 
to  face  them,  they  reduced,  that  summer,  the 
following  cities  and  towns;  Trivigi,  Oderzo, 
Monte  Selce,  Vicenza,  Verona,  and  Trent. 
The  third  campaign  proved  no  less  success- 
ful than  the  two  former;  f?)r,  entering  Li- 
guria,  upon  the  return  of  the  spring,  they 
brought  under  subjection  the  far  greater  part 
of  that  country,  with  the  cities  of  Brescia, 
Bergamo,  Lodi,  Como,  and  Milan  itself,  the 


metropolis  of  Liguria.  Upon  the  reduction 
of  that  city,  Alboinus  was,  with  loud  accla- 
mations, proclaimed  king  of  Italy  by  the  Lom- 
bards, and  the  whole  army;  and  from  that 
year,  the  year  570,  historians  date  the  be- 
ginning of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  in 
that  country.  Thus  far  of  a  people,  whom  I 
shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  mention  in  the 
sequel  of  this  history,  and  with  whom  it  was 
therefore  necessary  the  reader  should,  in  some 
degree,  be  acquainted.  The  account  I  have 
here  delivered  of  them  is  vouched  by  the  best 
and  most  unexceptionable  writers.' 

And  now  to  return  to  the  present  pope :  he 
died  on  the  30th  of  July,  578,  having  govern- 
ed the  Roman  church  four  years,  one  month, 
and  twenty-eight  days.^  He  is  said  by  the 
bibliothecarian  to  have  died  of  grief  in  seeing 
the  success  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  dread- 
ful ravages  they  committed  in  Italy.^  The 
letter  on  the  "  mystery  of  the  Trinity,"  to  one 
David,  a  Spanish  bishop,  ascribed  to  this 
pope,  is  now,  by  all  but  Baronius,  allowed  to 
be  spurious,  being  dated,  besides  many  other 
marks  of  forgery ,''  under  consuls,  when  there 
were  no  more  consuls.  In  the  same  year,  on 
the  5th  of  October,  died  the  emperor  Justin, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Tiberius,  a  native  of 
Thrace,  but  a  person  of  extraordinary  merit. 


PELAGIUS  II.,  SIXTY-SECOND  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Tiberius  Constantinus,  Mauricius, — Alboinus,  Clephas,  Autharis,  kings  of  the 

Lombards.'] 


[Year  of  Christ,  578.]  Benedict  was  suc- 
ceeded, after  a  vacancy  of  four  months,  by 
Pelagius,  the  second  of  that  name,  the  son 
of  Winigild,  and  a  native  of  Rome,  but  of 
Gothic  extraction.'  As  the  Lombards  were, 
at  this  time,  masters  of  the  far  greater  part 
of  Italy,  and  kept  Rome  itself  closely  be- 
sieged, the  elect  was  ordained  before  his  elec- 
tion could  be  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  But 
the  siege  was  no  sooner  raised,  than  the  new 
pope  despatched  Gregory,  then  deacon  of  the 
Roman  church,  and  afterwards  his  successor 
in  that  see,  to  excuse  to  the  emperor  what  had 
been  done,  and  beg  he  would  confirm  what 
the  unhappy  state  of  the  city,  at  that  juncture, 
had  made  necessary.^ 

Pelagius  had  the  misfortune  to  govern  the 
church  in  the  most  calamitous  times  Italy  had 
yet  seen.  The  Lombards  committed  every- 
where such  dreadful  ravages,  spread  every- 
where such  desolation  and  terror,  that  they 
were  generally  looked  upon,  by  the  holy  men 
of  those  days,  as  the  instruments  of  divine 


«  Lib.  Pont.  Anast.  Plat.  &c. 
»  Paul.  Diacon.  1.  3.  c.  2. 


vengeance  employed  by  provoked  justice  to 
depopulate  Italy,  and  there  extirpate  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  ;  nay,  it  was  revealed 
to  some  saints,  if  they  or  pope  Gregory  may 
be  credited,  that  the  Lombards  were  the  fore- 
runners of  the  last  day,  and  that  the  end  of 
the  world  was  at  hand.^  Gregory  himself 
saw  swords,  and  spears,  and  armies,  and 
battles,  in  the  air,  and  the  whole  heaven 
streaming  with  human  blood .^  By  these 
dreams  and  visions  of  saints,  the  credulous 
multitude  were  terrified  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
instead  of  uniting  against  the  common  enemy, 
in  their  mutual  defence,  they  abandoned  them- 
selves to  despair,  and  let  the  barbarians  plun- 
der, burn,  and  destroy,  without  restraint  or 
control. 

Such  was,  at  this  time,  the  state  of  the 


»  Paul.  Dial,  de  Gest.  Longobard.  1.  2.  c.  1.  5,  6,  7. 
Fredegar.  in  Epit.  c.  65.  Procop.  de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  3.  c. 
.IS.    Sigebert.  Marian.  Scot.   Hermannus  Contractus, 
Grotius  Histor.  ignot.  Monachi  Cassinen.  apud  Camil. 
Pel.  Hist.  Princ.  Longobard. 

'  Orderic.  1.2.    Regino.  Luitprandua,  &c.  et.  passim. 
Catal.  Rom.  Pont.  "  Bibliothec.  in  Benedict. 

*  See  Pagi  ad  ann.  577.  n.  2. 

<  Greg.  Horn.  1.  Evang.  et  Dial.  1.  3.  c.  38.    <  Idem  ibi 


Pelagius  IL] 
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The  church  still  divided  about  the  "  three  chapters."  Ellas  of  Aquilea  a  zealous  stickler  for  them.  The  pope, 
to  gain  him,  approves  his  transferring  his  see  from  that  city  to  Grado ; — [Year  of  Christ,  579.]  The  pope's 
legate  proposes  an  agreement  between  the  two  sees ;  which  is  rejected. 


empire  in  the  west ;  and  that  of  the  church 
was  not  much  better.  The  old  division  or 
schism  about  the  "  three  chapters"  still  pre- 
vailed, some  bishops  condemning  those  chap- 
ters, and  receiving  the  council  that  condemn- 
ed them;  while  the  far  greater  part  of  their 
brethren  in  Italy,  in  Gaul,  in  Spain,  in  Africa, 
and  in  Ireland,  continued  to  defend  them,  and 
to  reject  that  council.  Pope  Vigilius,  in 
whose  time  the  dispute  was  unhappily  moved,^ 
first  defended  the  controverted  articles,  and 
then  condemned  them — defended  them  anew, 
and  anew  condemned  them,  as  has  been  re- 
lated above.2  His  successor,  Pelagius  I. 
changed  his  mind,  before  he  was  pope,  as 
often  as  he  :^  but  being  afterwards  raised  to 
the  papal  dignity  by  the  emperor  Justinian, 
upon  his  engaging  to  cause  the  fifth  council, 
condemning  the  "  three  chapters,"  to  be  uni- 
versally received  in  the  west,  he  left  nothing 
unattempted  to  make  good  his  engagement, 
recurring,  for  that  purpose,  even  to  the  secular 
power.''  But  he  had  the  mortification  to  see 
his  authority  contemned  in  Italy  itself,  and  all 
his  endeavors  prove  unsuccessful.  Of  the 
two  succeeding  popes,  John  III.  and  Bene- 
dict I.,  we  know  very  little :  if  they  attempt- 
ed, as  perhaps  they  might,  to  unite  the  bishops 
among  themselves,  and  with  their  see,  their 
authority  was  no  more  regarded  than  that  of 
their  two  predecessors ;  for  they  left  matters 
in  the  same  condition  they  found  them.  How- 
ever, the  present  pope,  not  in  the  least  dis- 
couraged by  the  unsuccessful  attempts  of  his 
predecessors,  undertook,  with  great  zeal,  "  to 
unite  all  catholic  pastors  in  one  mind,  and 
establish  by  their  union,  a  lasting  peace  in 
the  church ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  to  per- 
suade all  catholic  pastors  to  acquiesce,  with 
one  mind,  in  the  judgment  of  his  see;  for 
upon  what  other  terms  has  any,  however  tri- 
fling, dispute  been  yet  ended,  and  peace  es- 
tablished in  the  church  1 

Pelagius  had  yet  taken  no  steps  towards 
uniting  the  catholic  pastors  among  themselves, 
or  with  his  see,  when  a  favorable  opportunity 
offered,  and  he  readily  embraced  it,  of  obliging 
one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the 
"  three  chapters"  in  all  Italy,  Elias,  metropoli- 
tan— or,  as  he  was  commonly  styled,  patriarch 
of  Aquilea.  He  was,  as  his  two  immediate 
predecessors  had  been  before  him,  at  the  head 
of  the  bishops  in  those  parts,  who  defended 
the  "  three  chapters,"  and  condemned  the  fifth 
council.  However  he  thought  it  adviseable 
to  recur  to  the  pope  on  the  following  occasion : 
Paulinus,  who  held  the  see  of  Aquilea,  when 
the  Lombards  broke  first  into  Italy,  leaving 
that  city  at  the  approach  of  so  formidable  an 
army,  took  refuge  in  the  neighboring  island 
of  Grado,  carrying  with  him  the  most  valuable 
ornaments,  and  all  the  sacred  utensils  of  his 
church.     There  he  continued  to  reside,  and 


« See  p.  354. 
»  See  p.  371. 


s  See  p.  S35,  et  seq. 
<  See  p.  372. 


after  him  his  two  successors,  Probinus  and 
Elias,  not  thinking  themselves  safe  among  the 
new  comers,  who  were  yet  either  pagans  or 
Arians,  and  expecting  to  see  the  church  soon 
delivered,  as  well  as  the  state,  from  so  cruel  a 
bondage.  But  the  abandoned  condition  of 
Italy,  and  the  great  advantages  daily  gained 
by  the  enemy,  leaving  no  farther  room  to  hope 
for  a  change,  Elias  resolved  to  transfer,  with 
the  consent  of  his  suffragans,  the  metropolitan 
or  patriarchal  see  from  Aquilea  to  Grado, 
where  he  had  built  a  church  to  the  honor  of 
the  martyr  Euphemia.  But  apprehending  the 
pope  might  resent  his  taking  such  a  step  with- 
out first  imparting  it  to  him,  and  suing  for 
the  approbation  of  his  see,  to  prevent  all  dis- 
putes, he  wrote  to  Pelagius  acquainting  him 
with  his  design,  and  begging  his  holiness  to 
approve  and  confirm  it  with  the  authority  of 
the  apostolic  see.  The  pope  immediately 
complied  with  his  request,  and  in  the  most 
obliging  manner ;  hoping  by  that  means  to 
render  him  less  averse  to  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  two  sees.  Besides,  Pelagius  wise- 
ly considered,  that  the  patriarch  of  Aquilea, 
living  under  the  empire,  might  be  more  easily 
prevailed  upon,  or  even  forced,  to  submit  to 
Rome,  than  if  he  were  subject  to  the  Lombards, 
who,  as  they  were  not  catholics,  but  either 
pagans  or  Arians,  would  hardly  suffer  any 
force  or  compulsion  to  be  used  in  matters  of 
religion.  Elias  no  sooner  received  the  pope's 
answer,  than  he  assembled  his  suffragans  in 
the  island  of  Grado ;  and  there  a  decree  was, 
with  one  consent,  issued  by  them,  transferring 
the  patriarchal  see  from  Aquilea  to  the  town 
of  Grado,  in  the  island  of  that  name.  In  that 
council  Laurentius,  a  Roman  presbyter,  whom 
Pelagius  had  sent  to  assist  at  it  in  his  name, 
produced  a  letter,  whereby  the  pope  confirmed 
for  ever,  to  the  town  of  Grado,  the  dignity  and 
rank  of  a  metropolis,  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Istria  and  Venetia,  and  all  the 
churches  then  subject  to  the  see  of  Aquilea.^ 

As  the  patriarch  as  well  as  his  suffragans 
expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  obliging 
behavior  of  the  pope  on  that  occasion,  the 
legate  Laurentius  took  thence  an  opportunity, 
pursuant  to  his  instructions,  of  proposing  an 
agreement  between  the  two  sees.  Having 
therefore  endeavored  to  persuade  the  fathers 
of  that  assembly,  that  the  dispute  was  only 
about  persons,  and,  in  no  respect  about  mat- 
ters of  faith,  he  warmly  exhorted  them,  as 
they  tendered  the  welfare  and  the  peace  of 
the  church,  to  submit  their  judgment  to  that 
of  the  first  see,  rather  than  to  foment  and 
maintain,  by  an  inexcusable  obstinacy,  so 
scandalous  a  division  among  the  catholic  pre- 
lates. What  answer  the  council  returned  to 
the  legate  we  know  not ;  nor  indeed  whether 
they  returned  any  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that,  far 
from  submitting  their  judgment  to  that  of  the 

'  Vide  Card.  Noris  in  Chron.  Aquileiens.  Dand.  bist. 
Venet.  t  Ughell.  torn.  5.  Ital.  Sacree. 
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Tho  Lombards  pursue  with  great  success  the  conquest  of  Italy.  The  pope  applies  to  the  emperor  for  relief, 
but  in  vain;  and  likewise  to  Guntram,  king  of  Burgundy  ; — [Year  of  Christ,  581.] — but  could  not  prevail  on 
him  to  make  war  on  the  Lombards.  Tiberius  dies,  and  Mauriciua  is  raised  to  the  empire  in  his  room  ; — [Year 
of  Christ,  582;] — who,  the  following  year,  at  the  request  of  the  pope,  sends  into  Italy  a  supply  of  men  and 
money.     The  faithless  conduct  of  Childebert,  kjng  of  the  Franks,  on  this  occasion. 


first  see,  they  confirmed,  with  one  voice,  the 
decree  they  had  issued  in  557,  approving  the 
"  three  chapters,"  and  condemning  the  fifth 
council ;'  so  that  the  pope  gained  nothing  in 
the  end  by  his  complaisance. 

From  this  time  to  the  year  584,  the  deplor- 
able situation  of  the  affairs  of  the  state  allow- 
ed the  pope  no  leisure  to  attend  to  those  of  the 
church.  The  Lombards  pursued  the  conquest 
of  Italy  without  interruption,  the  exarch 
Longinus  not  daring,  with  the  few  troops  he 
had,  to  face  them  in  the  field.  They  had  re- 
duced the  strong  and  important  city  of  Tici- 
num  or  Pavia,(*)  after  a  three  years'  siege  ; 
and ,  having  made  it  the  metropolis  of  their  new 
kingdom,  had  from  thence  extended  their  con- 
quests over  the  provinces  of  Venetia,  Liguria, 
Emilia,  Hetruria,  and  Umbria,  and  threaten- 
ed Rome  itself  with  a  second  visit.  The  pope 
therefore  expecting  daily  to  see  them  again  at 
the  gates  of  the  city,  despatched,  in  great 
haste,  to  Constantinople,  Sebastianus,  his  fel- 
low bishop,  as  he  styles  him,  and  Honoratus, 
a  notary,  to  lay  before  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
jointly  with  Gregory,  nuncio  from  the  aposto- 
lic see  to  that  court,  the  defenceless  state  of 
Italy,  most  miserably  harassed  by  the  worst  of 
barbarians,  and  to  solicit  an  immediate  sup- 
ply of  men  and  of  money,  without  which 
Rome  itself  would,  in  a  very  short  time,  be 
inevitably  lost.^  The  emperor  heard  their 
complaints,  expressed  great  concern  at  the 
evils  his  good  subjects  suffered  in  Italy,  and 
wished  it  were  in  his  power  to  relieve  them ; 
but  added,  that  for  the  present  he  had  neither 
men  nor  money  to  spare,  but  rather  wanted 
both  to  carry  on,  with  success,  the  war,  in 
which  he  was  engaged  with  the  Persians. 

Pelagius,  finding  Italy  thus  abandoned  by 
the  emperor,  and,  in  a  manner,  given  up  to  the 
Lombards,  resolved  to  try  whether  he  might 
not  prevail  on  some  other  prince  to  undertake 
the  defence  of  that  country.  At  this  time 
reigned  in  Burgundy  Guntram,  a  prince  no 
less  famous  for  his  religion  and  piety,  than 
his  known  attachment  to  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
and  their  see.  To  him  therefore  Pelagius  re- 
solved to  apply ;  and  wrote  accordingly,  not 
immediately  to  the  king,  but  to  Aunacharius, 
bishop  of  Auxerre,  in  whom  the  king  reposed 
an  entire  confidence,  exhorting  and  earnestly 
entreating  him  to  persuade,  by  all  means,  the 
most  pious  and  religious  prince  to  renounce 
the  alliance,  which,  it  seems,  he  had  lately 
concluded  with  the  Lombards,  and,  turning 
his  arms  against  them,  divert  that  wicked  and 
perfidious  nation  from  completing  the  ruin  of 
Italy,  and  destruction  of  Rome.*  What  was 
the  issue  of  this  application  is  nowhere  re- 


*  Vide  Card.  Noris,  &c.  ubi  supra,  etp.  424. 

(*)  Alboinus,  finding  the  city  of  Pavia  well  garrison- 
ed, and  supplied  with  great  plenty  of  provisions,  had 
left  part  of  his  army  before  it,  to  carry  on  the  siege, 
while  he  pursued  the  conquest  of  Italy  with  the  rest. 

»  Pelag.  ep.  5.  '  Felag.  ep.  4. 


corded  ;  but  as  the  Lombards  pursued  undis- 
turbed the  conquest  of  Italy,  we  may  well 
conclude,  that  it  proved  ineffectual.  The 
good  king  perhaps  was  of  opinion,  that  faith 
was  to  be  kept  even  with  pagans  and  heretics  ; 
and  consequently  could  not  be  persuaded, 
either  by  the  pope  or  the  bishop,  to  make 
war,  unprovoked,  on  a  people,  with  whom 
he  had  but  very  lately  pawned  his  royal  word 
to  live  in  friendship  and  amity. 

The  following  year  died  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius ;  and  in  his  room  was  raised  to  the  em- 
pire Mauricius,  who  had  married  his  daughter 
Constantia.  The  death  of  the  one,  and  pro- 
motion of  the  other,  were  no  sooner  known  in 
Italy,  than  Pelagius,  wholly  intent  on  preserv- 
ing Rome  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  wrote  again,  without  loss  of  time,  to 
his  nuncio  Gregory,  charging  him  to  represent 
to  the  new  emperor,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
the  lamentable  state  of  affairs  in  Italy,  and 
apprise  him,  that  nothing  but  an  inimediate 
supply  of  men  and  money  could  save  that  un- 
happy country,  and  Rome  itself,  from  utter 
destruction.  Mauricius  hearkened  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  pope,  and  his  nuncio  ;  and 
an  order  was  immediately  issued,  discharging 
the  exarch  Longinus,  who  was  not  thought 
equal  to  so  great  a  trust,  and  appointing  Za- 
maragdus,  a  person  well  skilled  in  military 
affairs,  to  command  in  his  room.  With  the 
new  exarch  was  sent  into  Italy  a  considerable 
reinforcement  of  chosen  troops,  and  a  large 
supply  of  money  to  defray  the  charges  of  the 
war.  Mauricius  was  sensible,  that  the  exarch 
was  not,  with  those  troops  alone,  the  only 
ones  that  could  be  spared  from  the  Persian 
war,  by  any  means  in  a  condition  to  with- 
stand the  numerous  forces  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
therefore,  to  make  a  diversion,  and  oblige 
the  Lombards  to  divide  their  strength,  he  des- 
patched embassadors  into  Gaul,  to  engage, 
with  the  offer  of  a  considerable  sum,  Childe- 
bert, king  of  the  Franks,  to  join  in  the  war 
against  the  Lombards,  and  fall  upon  them  on 
the  one  side,  while  the  exarch  attacked  them 
on  the  other.  The  king  was  pleased  with  the 
proposal ;  and,  having  received  the  promised 
sum,  50,000  solidi,  he  began  to  make  great 
preparations  for  the  intended  expedition  into 
Italy.  The  preparations  he  made  alarmed 
the  Lombards  ;  but  Autharis,  their  king,  ap- 
prehending that  as  Childebert  had  been  pre- 
vailed upon  with  money  to  make  war,  he 
might,  in  like  manner,  be  prevailed  upon  to 
make  peace,  despatched  embassadors  into 
Gaul,  to  let  him  know,  that  if,  in  the 
present  war,  he  would  only  engage  to  stand 
neuter,  which  could  be  attended  with  no  ex- 
pense, the  king  of  Italy  was  ready  to  pay  him 
the  same  sum,  which  the  emperor  had  paid 
him,  to  engage  in  an  expensive  war.  There 
wanted  no  more  to  make  the  faithless  king 
abandon  his   new  friends:    lie  agreed,  at 
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A  truce  between  the  Greeks  and  Lombards  ;— [Year  of  Christ,  584.]  The  pope  attempts  anew  a  reconciliation 
between  the  sees  of  Aquilea  and  Rome.  His  letter  to  the  bishops  of  Istria.  Tlie  pope's  method  of  reasoning 
to  prove  that  he  had  not  erred  in  condemning  the  "  three  chapters." 


once,  to  the  proposal ;  promised  to  observe  a 
strict  neutrality  ;  received  the  money ;  dis- 
banded his  army  ;  and  left  his  Greek  allies  to 
shift  for  themselves.  He  afterwards  received, 
in  the  most  unpolite  and  disobliging  manner, 
the  embassadors  sent  by  the  emperor  to  urge 
the  performance  of  the  promise  he  had  made, 
or  the  restitution  of  the  money  he  had  received ; 
and  dismissed  them  without  so  much  as 
deigning  to  return  them  an  answer.*  This 
proved  a  great  disappointment  to  the  exarch, 
who  thereupon  resolved,  as  he  had  not  a 
sufficient  force  to  carry  on  the  war  by  him- 
self, to  try  whether  he  might  not  amuse  the 
enemy  with  a  pretence  of  negotiation,  till 
farther  supplies  could  be  sent  him  from  the 
east.  With  this  view  he  proposed  a  cessation 
of  arms :  and  the  proposal  was  no  sooner 
made  than  agreed  to  by  the  king,-  who,  like 
a  wise"  prince,  wanted  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
his  kingdom,  and  establish  peace  and  good 
order  in  the  countries  he  had  conquered,  before 
he  engaged  in  any  new  conquests. 

And  now  hostilities  being,  on  both  sides,  for 
awhile  suspended,  and  a  free  intercourse  al- 
lowed between  the  cities  that  were,  and  those 
that  were  not,  subject  to  the  Lombards,  the 
pope,  without  loss  of  time,  laid  hold  of  that 
opportunity  to  attempt  a  new  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  sees  of  Aquilea  and  Rome.  He  des- 
patched accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  passes  were 
opened,  Redemptas,  bishop  of  Ferentino,  and 
Quodvultdeus,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Peter,  in  Rome,  with  a  letter  to  Elias  of  Aqui- 
lea, or  Grado,  and  the  other  bishops  of  Istria  : 
"  Pelagius,  bishop  of  the  holy  catholic  church 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  to  his  beloved  brethren 
Elias,  and  the  other  bishops  of  Istria,"  was 
the  address  of  the  letter.  As  for  the  contents, 
it  was  chiefly  made  up  of  such  passages  of 
scripture  as  seemed  most  to  recommend  con- 
cord and  unity,  and  most  to  discountenance 
all  strife  and  contention.  The  pope  there 
warmly  exhorts  them,  with  the  apostle  St, 
Paul,  "  not  to  strive  about  words  to  no  profit ; 
to  shun  profane  and  vain  babblings  ;  to  avoid 
foolish  and  unlearned  questions,  &c. ;"''  which 
was  plainly  declaring,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
present  dispute,  the  dispute  about  the  "  three 
chapters"  (for  the  determining  of  which  a 
general  council  had  been  convened  ;  and  about 
which  the  bishops  had  now  quarreled  for  the 
space  of  forty-two  years,  notwithstanding  the 
determination  of  that  council),  was,  after  all, 
but  an  idle,  foolish,  impertinent  question. 

But  what,  in  the  present  letter,  deserves 
more  particularly  to  be  observed,  is,  that  the 
pope  there,  to  satisfy  the  Istrian  bishops,  that 
he  had  not  erred  from  the  faith  in  condemning 
the  "  three  chapters,"  alleges  several  passages 
of  scripture,  showing  that  St.  Peter  could  not 
err ;  that  the  faith  of  St.  Peter  was  never  to 
fail,  never  to  be  shaken  or  changed.     "  Con- 


sider," says  he,  "  that,  as  truth  cannot  lie, 
the  faith  of  St.  Peter  can  never  be  shaken, 
can  never  be  changed.     Upon  him  did  our 
Savior    promise   to  build   his   church ;    and 
against  the  church  built  upon  him  the  gates 
of  hell  were  never  to  prevail.     When  satan 
desired  to  have  the  apostles,  that  he  might 
sift  them  as  wheat,  our  Savior  prayed  for  St. 
Peter  alone,  that  his  faith   might  not  fail, 
but  that  he  might  be  converted,  and  might 
strengthen  his  brethren."     From   St.   Peter 
the  pope  passes  to  himself;  adding,  as  if  all 
that  is  said  in  scripture  of  the  faith  of  St. 
Peter  had  been  said  of  his  own,  "  and  yet 
some,  at  the   instigation  of  the  devil,  have 
presumed  to  question  the  orthodoxy  of  my 
belief;  and  think,  that  my  faith  has  failed. 
But  the  enemy  will  continue  sowing  tares 
among  the  wheat  to  the  end  of  the  world,"  &c. 
Here  the  pope  supposes  two  things ;  1st, 
That,  in  the  above-mentioned  texts,  was  con- 
tained a  promise  to  St.  Peter,  that  his  faith 
should  never  fail,  or  that  he  should  never  err 
in  matters  of  faith  :  and,  2dly,  That  the  pro- 
mise made  to  St.  Peter  extended  to  all  who 
were  to  succeed  that  apostle  in  the  see  of 
Rome,  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  else  what 
connexion  between  the  faith  of  St.  Peter,  and 
the  faith  of  a  pope,  who  lived  so  many  ages 
after  St.  Peter?     That  St.  Peter  was  not  to 
err  in  matters  of  faith,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
he   was   infallible,  I   am  willing   to  grant; 
though  that  might  not,  perhaps,  be  so  easily 
made  to  appear  from  the  passages  here  quoted 
by  the  pope  for  that  purpose.    But  what  proof 
or  argument  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  is 
the  infallibility  of   St.   Peter?      The    other 
apostles  were  all,  at  least,  as  infallible  as  St. 
Peter ;  and  yet  it  is  not  pretended  that  they, 
or  any  of  them,  were  succeeded  by  infallible 
bishops  in  the  sees  they  founded.     In  them 
infallibility  was,  like  the  gift  of  tongues,  and 
miracles,  and  prophecy,  a  personal  prerogative, 
that  died  with  them.     And  what  proof  from 
scripture,  that  it  did  not  die  with  St.  Peter, 
as  it  did  with  them  %     That  it  was  granted  to 
St.  Peter  and  his  successors  for  ever,  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  see  of  Rome,  and  not  in  the 
see  of  Antioch,  though  acknowledged  by  all 
for  the  elder  sister  ?(*) 


«  Greg.  Turon.  1.  6.  c.  42.    Paul.  Diac.  1.  3.  c.  17. 
5  Pelag.  ep.  1,  ad  Episc.  Istrite. 
3  2  Tim.  2  :  14.  16.  23. 

Vol.  I.— 49 


(*)  The  texts  quoted  here  by  the  pope,  "thou  art 
Peter,"  &;c.  and,  "I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy 
faith  fail  not,"  &c.  are  the  only  texts  of  scripture 
which  have  yet  been  produced  to  prove  that  unlimited 
grant.  But  as  to  the  first,  it  was  so  understood  and 
interpreted  by  the  fathers,  as  to  import  no  kind  of 
privilege  or  prerogative  peculiar  either  to  St.  Peter, 
or  his  successors,  as  has  been  shown  elsewhere,  (a) 
On  the  other  text  Bellarraine  lays  great  stress,  and 
reasons  thus  :  Our  Savior  prayed  for  St.  Peter  in  par- 
ticular, I  have  prayed  for  thee  ;  ergo,  he  obtained 
something  in  particular  for  St.  Peter.  And  what  else 
could  it  be,  but  that  he,  as  a  private  person,  should 
never  err  from  the  true  faith  ;  and  that,  as  pope,  he 
should  never  teach,  nor  should  his  successors  in  that 
office  ever  teach,  doctrines  repugnant  to  the  true  faith  ■? 
ergo,  St.  Peter  was  infallible,  and  the  pope  is  as  infal- 
lible as  he.  (6)  This 'is  no  argument;  but  a  senseless, 
absurd,  and  groundless  conjecture,  better  calculated 

(a)   See  p.  289.      (b)  Bellar.  de  Rom.  Pont.  1.  3.  c.  3. 
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The  answer  of  the  Istrian  bishops  to  the  letter  of  Pelagius.    The  pope's  answer.    The  Istrian  bishops'  reply. 


To  this  letter  the  Istrian  bishops  returned 
answer,  that  the  pope,  in  condemning  the 


to  show  that  the  papal  infallibility  cannot  be  proved 
from  scripture,  than  to  prove  it  from  scripture.  Our 
Savior,  it  is  true,  prayed  for  St.  Peter  in  particular, 
not  that  he  might  not  at  any  time  err  from  the  true 
faith ;  but,  foreseeing  that  he  was  to  err,  and  deny  him, 
that  he  might  not  quite  lose  the  faith,  but,  returning 
to  himself,  repent  of  his  sin,  and  confirm  his  brethren. 
Thus  was  the  text  understood  by  almost  all  of  the 
fathers  ;  (a)  and  the  few,  who  explain  it  in  a  different 
sense,  will  have  Christ  to  have  prayed  that  the  faith 
of  the  church  universal  might  never  fail; (6)  and 
therefore  that  the  church  universal  is  infallible,  may 
be  concluded  from  the  text  in  the  latter  sense  ;  but  in 
neither  sense  does  it  prove  St.  Peter's  infallibility, 
much  less  that  of  the  pope's,  even  allowing  them  to 
be  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  in  the  see  of  Rome, 
which  they  certainly  were  not.  (c)  But  several  popes, 
adds  Bellarmine,(d)  have  pronounced,  declared,  and 
defined  themselves  to  be  infallible  ;  and  to  them  it  be- 
hoves us  to  give  an  entire  credit,  since  none  can  be 
so  well  acquainted  as  they,  with  their  own  preroga- 
tives, and  those  of  their  see.  He  then  brings  in  seve- 
ral popes  to  witness  their  own  infallibility  ;  namely, 
Lucius  I.,  Felix  I.,  Leo  the  Great,  Agatho,  &.c.  But 
the  testimonies  of  the  first  two,  the  one  chosen  in  252, 
and  the  other  in  269,  are  quoted  from  pieces  which  are 
now  rejected  by  all,  as  unquestionably  spurious  ;  and 
as  to  the  testimony  of  Leo,  it  is  quite  foreign  to  the 
purpose.  His  words  are  :  "Our  Lord  took  particular 
care  of  Peter,  and  prayed  particularly  for  him,  as  if 
the  steadiness  of  the  rest  depended  upon  that  of  their 
prince.  In  Peter,  therefore,  was  confirmed  the  forti- 
tude of  all ;  and  thus  was  the  divine  grace  dispensed, 
that  the  firmness,  which  Christ  granted  to  Peter, 
might,  by  Peter,  be  communicated  to  the  other  apos- 
tles." (e)  Here  Leo  only  says,  that  our  Savior  prayed 
for  Peter  in  particular,  that,  his  faith  not  failing,  the 
other  apostles  might,  by  him,  be  confirmed  in  theirs  ; 
or  that  the  firmness  obtained  for  Peter,  in  virtue  of 
that  prayer,  might,  by  him,  be  communicated  to  the 
other  apostles.  And  how  to  conclude  from  thence, 
(hat  Leo  believed  himself,  and  the  other  bishops  of 
Rome,  to  be  infallible, Bellarmine  himself  seems  to  have 
been  at  a  loss ;  and  therefore,  having  only  added,  "  here 
Leo  acknowledges  that  privilege,"  the  privilege  of  in- 
fallibility, as  if  we  were  to  take  it  upon  his  word  that 
he  did,  he  passes  from  Leo  to  pope  Agatho,  chosen  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  seventh  century.  (/)  As  for  the 
present  pope,  his  letter  was  not  yet  come  to  light  when 
Bellarmine  wrote;  else  he  had  not  failed  to  allege  his 
te-stimony  before  the  testimony  of  Agatho,  as  he  lived 
near  an  hundred  years  before  that  pope.  But  as  the 
passages  he  quotes  from  the  writings  of  the  preceding 
popes  are  evidently  forged,  or  quite  foreign  to  the 
purpose  he  could,  at  most,  have  concluded,  from  the 
letter  of  Pelagius,  that  the  popes  first  began,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  sixth  century,  to  pretend  to  infallibi- 
lity ;  and  that,  however  well  acquainted  with  their 
other  prerogatives,  they  were  nevertheless,  for  the 
spaceof  near  600  years,  utterly  unacquainted  with  that 
which  they  now  look  upon  as  the  most  valuable  of  all. 
I  say,  at  most ;  for  some  protestant  divines,  unwilling 
to  allow  the  bishops  of  Rome  to  have  begun  so  early 
to  claim  that  privilege,  have  interpreted  the  words  of 
Pelagius,  quoted  above,  as  implying  no  such  claim  or 
pretension.  And  truly  it  must  be  owned,  that  if,  in 
this  letter,  the  pope  arrogated  to  himself  that  prero- 
gative, he  plainly  renounced  it  in  another,  which  he 
wrote  this  very  year  to  the  same  bishops,  as  shall  be 
soon  made  to  appear.  But,  after  all,  it  matters  little 
whether  that  pretension  was  first  heard  of  in  the  sixth 
or  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  being  no  less  absurd  to 
suppose,  that  the  popes,  had  they  believed  themselves 
vested  witii  so  valuable  a  prerogative,  would  have 
concealed  it  from  the  world  six  hundred  years,  than 
that  they  would  have  kept  it  concealed  sixteen  hun- 
dred. As  for  the  word  infallibility,  it  was  never  heard 
of  till  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  was  invented,  by 
the  schoolmen,  to  express  that  unaccountable  privi- 
lege :  an  "  unfortunate  word,"  says  a  Roman  catholic 
writer  ;(^)  and  so  it  is  indeed,  being  often  employed 

(a)  Vide  Launois  Epist.  ad  Jacob.  Bevilaquam,  Epist. 
Tom.  5. 
(ft)  Idem  ibid,     (c)  See  p.  2.  et  seq.     (d)  Bellar.  ibid, 
(e)  Leo.  Serm.  3.  de  Assumpt.  sua. 
(/)  Bellar.  de  Rom.  Pont.  1.  3.  c.  3. 
{g)  Mumford.  Cath.,8cripturiBt. 


"  three  chapters,"  had  plainly  condemned  the 
faith,  and  the  doctrine,  of  the  fathers  of  Chal- 
cedon ;  that  they  had  separated  themselves 
from  his  communion  on  that  score,  and  could 
not  in  conscience  return  to  it,  till  the  scandal 
was  removed,  which  had  given  so  just  cause 
to  their  separation.  They  did  not,  it  seems, 
agree  with  the  pope  in  the  explanation  of  his 
texts  from  scripture;  nor  could  they  discover 
any  kind  of  connexion  between  the  faith  of 
St.  Peter  and  his.  They  too  alleged  several 
texts,  not  from  the  scripture,  but  the  fathers, 
telling  the  pope,  with  intolerable  insolence 
and  pride,  says  Baronius,  that  if  he  perused 
them  with  the  least  degree  of  attention,  he 
would  be  fully  convinced,  that  his  faith  was 
not  the  same  with  the  faith  of  those  great 
lights  of  the  church.'  The  pope  received, 
with  great  kindness,  the  messengers  who 
brought  the  letter;  and,  having  perused  it, 
proposed  a  conference  on  the  subject  in  dis- 
pute: but  they  let  him  know,  that  they  were 
strictly  enjoined  to  avoid  all  disputes ;  and 
that  they  had  no  other  business  at  Rome,  but 
to  deliver  the  letter.  Pelagius,  therefore, 
having  caused  the  letter  to  be  carefully  exam- 
ined by  some  of  the  most  learned  of  his  clergy, 
answered  it,  agreeably  to  their  report,  by  an- 
other, in  the  following  terms : 

"  It  gives  me  the  greatest  concern,  beloved 
brethren,  to  find  you  so  swayed  by  preposses- 
sion and  prejudice,  as  not  to  attend  to  what  you 
say.  Your  quotations  are  not  just ;  and  the 
passages  you  quote,  are  either  foreign  to  the 
subject,  or  wrested  to  a  meaning  very  different 
from  that  of  the  authors.  What  was  said  by 
one  father  you  ascribe  to  another ;  and  seem 
to  'understand  neither  what  you  say,  nor 
whereof  you  affirm.'  But  far  be  it  from  me 
to  impute  this  to  any  evil  design,  or  any  low 
craft.  It  is  the  common  enemy  that  has 
deceived  you." 

He  then  enlarges  on  the  evils  that  neces- 
sarily attend  a  misunderstanding  or  division 
among  the  catholic  bishops  ;  exhorts  them, 
with  great  tenderness,  to  return  to  the  unity 
of  the  church ;  and  again  proposes  a  conference, 
to  be  held  at  Rome,  or,  if  more  convenient  for 
them,  at  Ravenna,  which,  he  flatters  himself, 
would  end  both  to  their  satisfaction  and  his.'^ 

This  letter  was  attended  with  no  better 
success  than  the  former.  The  Istrian  bishops, 
instead  of  hearkening  to  the  exhortations  of  the 
pope,  or  agreeing  to  the  proposal  of  a  con- 


to  vouch  the  greatest  absurdities  ;  and  to  stand  alone 
against  scripture,  and  authority,  and  reason,  and  com- 
mon sense. 

It  was  not  to  confute  the  senseless  and  absurd  no- 
tion of  papal  infallibility,  that  1  have  employed  this 
note  ;  but  to  show,  on  the  first  insinuation  that  oc- 
curred of  such  an  extraordinary  doctrine,  that  the 
principles,  upon  which  it  was  originally  grounded,  and 
rests  to  this  day,  are  no  less  absurd,  and  want  no  less 
to  be  proved,  than  the  doctrine  itself  But  what  are 
not  men  capable  of  maintaining,  when  they  have 
once  forsaken  truth,  and  prostituted  their  consciences 
and  pens  to  their  own  private  interest,  or  to  the  ani- 
bition  of  others  f 

>  Vide  Bar.  ad  ann.  586.  p.  662. 

a  Pelag.  Ep.  5. 
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Pelagius'  answer  to  the  bishops'  reply.     He  owns  the  fallibility  of  his  see.    The  pope  recurs  to  force. 


ference,  wrote  a  long  letter  in  defence  of  the 
«'  three  chapters,"  maintaining,  that  nothing 
but  an  inexcusable  ignorance,  or  a  criminal 
prejudice,  could  excuse  those  from  heresy, 
who  condemned  them ;  and  treating  his  holi- 
ness, throughout  their  letter,  with  great 
haughtiness  and  contempt.  The  arguments, 
on  which  they  seem  to  have  laid  the  greatest 
stress,  were  these  :  I.  The  council  of  Chalce- 
don  declared  the  faith  of  Theodoret  and  Ibas' 
to  be  orthodox,  though  well  acquainted  with 
their  writings  ;  and  therefore  to  condemn  those 
writings,  was  evidently  striking  at  the  au- 
thority of  that  great  council.  II.  All  the  chief 
bishops  of  the  Latin  provinces  long  opposed 
the  condemnation  of  the  "  three  chapters," 
and  none  with  more  zeal  than  pope  Vigilius, 
who  indeed  changed  his  opinion  at  last.  But 
were  they  to  change  their  opinion,  because  he 
had  changed  his  1  Were  they  too,  like  a  "  reed 
shaken  with  the  wind,"  to  yield  to  every 
blast  ■? 

This  letter  Pelagius  answered  with  another, 
called  by  Gregory  his  successor  a  "  tome,"  or 
book  ;  and  indeed  its  length  well  entitled  it  to 
that  name;  for,  in  the  annals  of  Baronius,  it 
takes  up  no  fewer  than  fourteen  pages  in 
folio.  The  pope  there  strives  to  prove,  that 
nothing  was  defined,  by  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  concerning  the  "  three  chapters ;" 
which  therefore  another  council  might  con- 
demn, without  derogating  in  the  least  from  the 
authority  of  that  great  and  venerable  assem- 
bly. To  the  other  argument,  namely,  that  Vi- 
gilius, and  the  chief  bishops  of  the  Latin  pro- 
vinces, had  long  opposed  the  condemnation  of 
the  "  three  chapters,"  the  pope  returns  the  fol- 
lowing answer,  which,  as  it  deserves  particular 
notice,  I  shall  give  in  his  own  words  :  "  It  is 
no  wonder,"  says  he,  "  that  the  Latin  bishops, 
who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
tongue,  should  not  at  first  have  agreed  to  con- 
demn writings,  which  they  did  not  understand. 
But  the  more  obstinately  they  opposed  the 
truth  before  they  knew  it,  the  more  readily 
ought  we  to  follow  their  example,  and,  with 
them,  cheerfully  embrace  it.  Had  they 
yielded  at  once,  had  they  at  once  condemned 
what  they  defended,  their  change  might  be 
well  ascribed  to  inconstancy.  But  they  long 
stood  up  in  defence  of  that  cause ;  they  suf- 
fered even  confinement  and  exile,  before  they 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  forsake  it.  And 
what  else  could  induce  them,  at  last,  to  yield, 
and  forsake  it  ■?  Nothing,  my  beloved  brethren, 
nothing,  surely,  but  truth  and  conviction. 
The  apostle  St.  Paul  long  opposed  the  truth 
of  the  gospel ;  but,  being  once  convinced,  he 
was  so  far  from  thinking  his  former  opposition 
could  be  well  brought  as  an  argument  against 
the  truth  he  had  embraced,  that  he  urged  it  as 
an  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  a  faith 
which  had  thus  triumphed  over  the  combined 
force  of  education  and  prejudice.  In  like 
manner  St.  Peter,  a  greater  apostle  than  St. 


«  See  p.  354. 


Paul,  long  maintained  the  necessity  of  cir- 
cumcision, subjecting  the  converted  gentiles 
to  that  Jewish  and  antiquated  ceremony.  But, 
being  convinced  by  St.  Paul,  that '  he  walked 
not  uprightly,  according  to  the  truth  of  the 
gospel,'  he  changed  his  opinion ;  and,  in  the 
council  of  Jerusalem,  none  opposed,  with 
more  warmth  than  he,  the  laying  such  a  '  yoke 
upon  the  neck  of  the  disciples.''  If  the  prime 
apostle  held  one  doctrine  while  he  was  seek- 
ing after  truth,  and  another  after  he  had  found 
it ;  if  he  changed  his  opinion  as  soon  as  he 
was  made  sensible  of  his  error ;  why  should 
a  change  of  opinion  be  condemned  in  this  see, 
while  the  like  change  is,  by  the  whole  church, 
commended  and  applauded  in  its  founder]" 
Here  the  pope  evidently  owns,  as  Maimbourg 
has  well  observed,^  the  fallibility  of  his  see ; 
and  consequently  retracts,  what,  in  his  former 
letter,  he  had  artfully  insinuated  concerning  its 
infallibility,  and  what  probably  might  have 
given  offence  to  the  Istrian  bishops.  But  to 
waive  that ;  the  comparison  between  Vigilius 
changing  his  opinion,  and  the  two  apostles 
changing  theirs,  is  quite  unconclusive  ;  since 
no  one  can  doubt,  but,  in  them,  the  change 
was  owing  to  conviction  alone;  whereas,  in 
Vigilius,  it  was  evidently  the  effect  of  the 
severe  treatment  he  met  with  before  he 
changed  his  opinion,  and  from  which  he  could 
only  redeem  himself  by  changing  it."  His 
changing,  therefore,  and  condemning  what  he 
approved  before,  was  no  argument  of  the  truth, 
nor,  indeed,  of  conviction  in  him ;  no  more 
than  the  like  change  was  in  the  apostate 
Christians  offering  incense  to  Jupiter,  to  de- 
liver themselves  from  death,  or  from  the  tor- 
ments they  suffered. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  long  letter  the 
pope  employs  in  proving  from  the  fathers, 
that  men  may  be  anathematized  after  their 
death  ;''  and  showing,  from  several  passages 
out  of  the  works  of  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia, 
of  Theodoret,  and  of  Ibas,  that  their  writings 
contained  heretical  doctrines,  and  consequent- 
ly well  deserved  to  be  condemned.  He  ends 
with  exhorting  anew  the  Istrian  bishops  to 
return  to  the  unity  of  the  catholic  church.* 

This,  and  the  two  preceding  letters,  are 
generally  thought  to  have  been  penned  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  at  this  time  deacon  of  the 
Roman  church,  and  secretary  to  Pelagius. 
However  that  be,  they  made  no  kind  of  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  those,  to  whom  they 
were  written.  The  Istrian  bishops  still  con- 
tinued to  defend  the  chapters  in  dispute, 
and  to  decline  all  communication  with  Rome. 
The  pope  therefore,  finding  that  gentle  methods 
all  proved  ineffectual,  resolved  to  change  his 
conduct,  and  employ  force,  where  reason  and 
arguments  could  not  prevail.  He  wrote  ac- 
cordingly to  the  exarch  Zamaragdus,  stirring 
him  up  against  the  Istrian  prelates,  whom  he 

>  See  acts,  c.  15  :  v.  7.  11. 

»  Maimb.  Trait6  Histoir.  des  Prerogat.  d  cl'Egl.  de 
Rome,  c.  7. 
'  See  p.  367.  «  See  p.  363.  •  Pelag.  ep.  6. 
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Four  bishops  seized  by  the  exarch,  and  carried  to  Ravenna.  Forced  to  condemn  the  "three  chapter;"  but 
declare  for  them  anew.  John  of  Constantinople  causes  the  title  of  universal  bishop  to  be  confirmed  to  him 
by  a  council ; — [Year  of  Christ,  588.]  The  bishops  of  Constantinople  had  a  lawful  claim  to  that  title.  The 
pope  takes  the  alarm. 


painted,  in  his  letter,  as  incorrigible  disturbers 
of  the  peace  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  the 
church.  The  exarch,  instead  of  checking  the 
persecuting  spirit  of  this  pope,  as  his  prede- 
cessor Narses  had  done  that  of  the  first  pope 
of  the  same  name,'  gave  way  to  it;  and, 
passing  over  to  Grado,  ordered  Severus,  who 
had  succeeded  Elias  in  that  see,  and  three 
other  bishops  who  were  then  with  him,  to  be 
seized,  and  carried  prisoners  to  Ravenna.  The 
bishops,  warned  of  that  order,  fled  for  refuge 
to  the  great  church.  But  the  exarch,  without 
any  regard  to  the  sacredness  of  the  place, 
went,  in  person,  to  drag  them  from  thence, 
and  returned,  with  his  prisoners,  in  a  kind  of 
triumph,  to  Ravenna,  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence. What  treatment  they  met  with  there, 
is  not  recorded  :  but,  whatever  it  was,  they 
bore  it  for  a  whole  twelvemonth  ;  but,  yield- 
ing at  last,  they  admitted  to  their  communion 
the  bishop  of  the  place,  who  had  long  defend- 
ed, and  now  condemned,  the  three  famous 
chapters.  The  exarch  required  no  more  ;  and 
they  were  immediately  allowed  to  return  to 
their  sees.  But,  as  their  conversion  was 
owing  to  force  and  compulsion,  which  can 
only  make  hypocrites,  and,  on  their  return, 
their  brethren,  and  even  the  people,  declined 
their  communion,  Zamaragdus  was  no  sooner 
removed,  and  Romanus,  a  man  of  a  more  hu- 
mane temper,  sent  to  succeed  him,  than  they 
declared  anew  for  the  "  three  chapters,"  and 
separated  themselves  from  the  communion  of 
all  who  condemned  them.2(*) 

From  this  time  I  find  no  farther  mention 
made  of  Pelagius  till  the  year  588,  Avhen  he 
appears  again  upon  the  stage  on  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  occasion.  Gregory,  patriarch 
of  Antioch,  being  accused  of  incest,  and  seve- 
ral other  crimes,  before  the  governor  of  the 
east,  appealed  from  him  to  the  emperor  Mau- 
ricius,  who,  receiving  his  appeal,  immediately 
summoned  the  patriarchs,  all  the  senators  of 
the  imperial  city,  and  the  metropolitans,(|)  to 
hear  and  determine  the  cause.  Before  that 
august  assembly  Gregory  appeared,  the  wit- 
nesses were  examined,  the  pleaders  on  both 
sides  were  heard,  Evagrius,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  account,  pleading  for  Gregory; 
and,  after  the  trial  had  lasted  near  a  whole 
day,  sentence  was  given  in  favor  of  the  patri- 
arch, who  returned,  with  great  honor,  to  his 
see,  while  his  accuser  was  condemned  first  to 
be  severely  racked,  then  to  be  led  with  infamy 
through  all  the  chief  streets  of  the  city,  and. 


1  See  p.  372. 

»  Paul.  Diac.  de  Oest.  Longob.  I.  3.  c.  12. 

(♦)  Paulus  Diaconus  is  here  guilty  of  a  gross  mis- 
take, which  has  beon  adopted  by  a  very  eminent 
writer,  (a)  For  the  deacon  supposes  the  pope  to  have 
defended,  and  the  Istrian  bishops  to  have  condemned, 
the  "three  chapters;"  whereas  the  quite  contrary 
happened. 

(a)  Sipon.  de  Reg.  Ital.  1.  4. 

(t)  They  are  constantly  thus  named  ;  the  patriarchs 
in  the  first  place,  the  senators  after  them,  and  the 
metropolitans  after  the  senators. 


when  he  had  been  thus  shown  to  the  popu- 
lace, to  be  sent  into  exile  for  life.' 

By  this  great  council  was  confirmed  to 
John  of  Constantinople,  surnamed  the  Faster, 
and,  it  seems,  upon  his  own  application,  the 
title  of  oecumenical  or  universal  bishop,  to 
be  enjoyed  by  him,  and  his  successors  in  that 
see.  I  say  confirmed  ;  for  the  bishops  of  Con- 
stantinople had,  long  before  this  time,  a  law- 
ful claim  to  that  title.  The  emperor  Leo 
styled  Stephen  archbishop  and  universal  pa- 
triarch, in  ten  laws,  one  after  the  other  ;2  and 
the  same  title  was  given  by  Justinian  to  Me- 
nas,  to  Epiphanius,  and  to  Anthemius ;»  so 
that  it  may  be  called  a  vulgar  error  in  history 
to  date  the  original  of  that  title  from  the  time 
of  Pelagius,  or  his  successor  Gregory.  That 
title  was  not  attended  with  any  accession  of 
power;  nor  does  it  appear,  that  the  present 
patriarch  aimed  at  any,  in  suing  for  the  de- 
cree that  confirmed  it ;  much  less  that  he 
aspired,  in  virtue  of  that  title,  as  the  popes 
pretended  he  did,  to  universal  jurisdiction,  or 
to  an  unlimited  power  over  the  whole  church. 
For,  had  the  other  patriarchs  and  metropoli- 
tans, who  were  present  at  the  council,  enter- 
tained the  least  suspicion  of  any  such  view  or 
design  in  their  brother  of  Constantinople,  it  is 
not  to  be  believed,  that  they  would  have 
agreed,  so  readily  as  they  did,  to  a  decree 
raising  him  to  such  a  height  of  authority  and 
power,  at  the  expense  of  their  own.  But  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  ever  jealous  even  of  the 
shadow  of  any  new  addition  to  the  honor  or 
power  of  their  old  rival,  and  never  more  jeal- 
ous than  at  this  very  time,  when  the  glory  of 
their  see  was  daily  decaying  with  that  of 
their  city,  not  only  took  the  alarm  themselves 
on  this  occasion,  but  endeavored  to  alarm  the 
whole  Christian  world  against  their  antago- 
nist, as  if  he  intended  to  engross  all  ecclesias- 
tical power  to  himself  and  his  see.  Pelagius, 
no  less  disturbed  and  concerned,  than  if  the 
whole  of  the  catholic  faith  had  been  at  slake, 
or  the  council  had  condemned  some  funda- 
mental article  of  the  Christian  religion,  im- 
mediately declared,  by  the  authority,  and  in 
the  name,  of  St.  Peter,  all  and  every  act  of 
that  assembly  absolutely  null,  except  the  sen- 
tence in  favor  of  Gregory.  At  the  same  time 
he  despatched,  in  great  haste,  messengers  to 
Constantinople,  with  letters  to  the  patriarch, 
and  to  his  nuncio  at  that  court.  Neither  of 
these  letters  has  reached  our  times  ;(*)  but 


»  Evaer.  1.  6.  c.  7. 

'  Leo  Imp.  Constit.  Novel.  2,  3,  &:c. 

'  Justin.  Novel.  7.  10.  42. 

(*)  But,  in  the  room  of  that  which  the  pope  wrote 
to  the  patriarch,  some  impostor  has  given  us  one  of 
his  own,  niagnilVing,  beyond  all  bounds,  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Roman  see.  Hut  no  two  styles  were  ever 
more  diflereiit,  than  the  style  of  this  piece,  and  that  of 
the  genuine  letters  of  Pelagius  ;  and,  besides,  it  is,  in 
great  measure,  made  up  of  whole  sentences  taken 
verbatim  from  the  writings  of  the  popes  Celestine, 
Leo,  Innocent,  Gregory,  and  Martin  I.  However, 
Baronius,  not  questioning  its  authenticity,  urges  it,  in 
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Peiagius  dies  ; — [Year  of  Christ,  590.]     Spurious  pieces  ascribed  to  him.    Six  decrees  ascribed  to  Pelagius. 
The  Goths  in  Spain  embrace  the  catholic  faith. 


from  those  of  pope  Gregory  it  appears,  that 
Pelagius,  in  his  letter  to  the  patriarch,  re- 
proached him,  in  very  sharp  terms,  with  pride 
and  ambition,  styling  his  attempt  wicked,  de- 
testable, diabolical,  and  threatening  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  his  communion,  if  he  did 
not  forthwith  relinquish  the  antichristian  title 
he  had  impiously  assumed.  In  his  letter  to 
the  nuncio,  he  strictly  enjoined  him  not  to 
communicate,  nor  assist,  on  any  pretence  or 
occasion  whatever,  at  divine  service,  with  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  till  he  had  publicly 
renounced  the  title  which  he  had  usurped  in 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  and  at  the  instigation 
of  the  devil,  to  the  great  debasement  of  the 
rest  of  his  brethren.' 

Pelagius  was  prevented  by  death  from  pro- 
ceeding any  farther  in  this  affair.  He  died 
on  the  8th  of  February  of  the  following  year 
590,  having  held  the  see  eleven  years,  two 
months,  and  ten  days.  In  the  month  of  No- 
vember of  the  preceding  year,  the  Tyber, 
overflowing  its  banks,  laid  under  water  great 
part  of  the  city,  and  the  adjacent  country. 
The  inundation  was  followed  by  an  epidemi- 
cal distemper,  called,  by  the  historians,  pestis 
inguinaria,  which  made  a  dreadful  havoc  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  and  Pelagius  was  one  of  the 
first  who  died  of  it.  Besides  the  letter  which 
I  have  taken  notice  of  above,  three  others  of 
this  pope,  namely,  one  to  an  archbishop  named 
Benignus;  another  to  the  bishops  of  Campa- 
nia and  Italy ;  and  a  third  to  the  bishops  of 
Germany  and  Gaul;  are  now  generally  re- 
jected as  spurious,  though  generally  received 
as  genuine  in  the  time  of  Earonius.  The 
whole  drift  of  these,  and  indeed  of  most  other 
forged  pieces,  is,  to  magnify  the  merit  of  St. 
Peter,  the  dignity  of  his  see,  the  power  of  his 
successors.  It  is  to  me  matter  of  great  sur- 
prise, that  the  men  of  sense  and  learning 
among  the  Roman  catholics,  who  have  often 
been  the  first  to  detect  the  forgery  of  such 
pieces,  should  nevertheless  continue  to  main- 
tain that  power  and  authority,  which  they 
cannot  but  know  were  chiefly  owing  to  these 
glaring  forgeries.  But  they  will  find  it  no 
easy  task  to  keep  up  the  edifice,  when  the 
foundation  is  once  undermined.  In  Ivo  of 
Chartres,  and  in  Gratian,  are  six  decrees, 
ascribed  to  Pelagius,  and  looked  upon,  by 
some  able  critics,  as  ancient  and  genuine. 
By  one  of  these  the  pope  allows  a  man  to  be 
ordained  deacon,  who,  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  has  had  children  by  a  slave,  but  has  not 
married  her.  This  he  owns  to  be  forbidden  by 
the  laws  of  the  church  ;  but  thinks  those  laws 
may  be  dispensed  with,  by  reason  of  the  great 


a  most  insulting  manner,  against  the  protestants,  to 
prove  the  unlimited  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
popes,  which,  indeed,  are  there  very  plainly  as- 
serted, (n)  As  if  that  could  he  any  argument  of  the 
pope's  being  really  vested  with  such  a  jurisdiction, 
should  we  even  allow  the  letter  to  be  genuine:  but, 
waiving  that,  it  is  now  by  all,  without  e.xception,  owned 
10  be  spurious. 

(a)  Bar.  ad  ann.  587.  p.  683. 

'  Greg.  1.  4.  Ep.  38.  ei  1.  7.  Ep.  69. 


want  of  ecclesiastics.  The  slave  he  orders  to 
be  shut  up  in  a  monastery,  and  to  live  there 
in  continence  and  retirement.  By  another  of 
these  decrees  he  forbids  the  bishops  of  Sicily, 
who  were  immediately  subject  to  the  Roman 
see,  to  exact  more  than  two  solidi,  a  very 
small  sum,  from  each  parish  of  their  respec- 
tive dioceses. (*)  The  other  four  decrees  are 
concerning  subjects  of  no  great  moment,  or 
such  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention 
elsewhere. 

The  last  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Pelagius 
II.,  the  year  589,  is  memorable,  in  the  annals 
of  the  church,  for  the  conversion  of  the  Goths 
in  Spain,  who,  having  professed  the  doctrine 
of  Arius  for  the  space  of  213  years, (|)  were 
at  last,  in  that  year,  induced  by  their  king 
Recaredus,  to  renounce  that  doctrine,  and  em- 
brace the  catholic  faith.  On  so  remarkable 
an  occasion  the  king  assembled  a  council,  the 
third  of  Toledo,  consisting  of  seventy-three 
bishops ;  and,  being  present  in  person,  order- 
ed, after  a  short  harangue,  his  confession  of 
faith  to  be  read,  signed  by  him  and  his  queen  ; 
and  likewise  the  confession  of  the  bishops, 
and  other  ecclesiastics  of  the  Gothic  nation  ; 
receiving  the  three  general  councils  of  Nice, 
Constantinople,  and  Chalcedon,  and  anathe- 
matizing the  doctrine  of  Arius,  and  all  who 
maintained  or  professed  it,'  This  was  matter 
of  great  triumph  to  the  catholic  party. (:j:) 


(*)  The  unjust  demands  of  the  Sicilian  bishops  gave 
probably  occasion  to  this  decree.  By  a  law  of  the 
African  church,  a  bishop,  who  oppressed  his  people 
with  unjust  demands,  or  unreasonable  exactions,  was 
to  be  punished  with  the  lossof  that  part  of  his  diocess, 
or  people,  who  had  reason  to  complain  of  such  oppres- 
sion, (a) 

(a)  Aug.  Ep.  261. 

(t)  The  Goths,  whom  the  emperor  Valens  had 
allowed  to  settle  in  Thrace,  being  desirous  of  renounc- 
ing their  idolatry,  and  embracing  the  Christian  faith, 
applied  to  him,  in  the  year  376,  for  proper  persons  to 
instruct  them  in  the  mysteries  of  that  religion.  The 
emperor  readily  complied  with  their  request  :  but, 
being  himself  a  most  zealous  stickler  for  the  doctrine 
of  Arius,  he  sent  none  to  them  but  men  of  his  own 
persuasion  ;  so  that  the  Gothic  nation  became,  at  the 
same  time,  both  Christian  and  Arian  ;(a)  and  the  doc- 
trine which  they  learned  of  their  first  instructors,  they 
zealously  maintained,  from  that  time,  the  year  376,  to 
the  present,  589. 

(a)  Isidor.  in  Chron.  Goth.  Soz.  1.  6.  c.  37.  Theo- 
doret.  1.  4.  c.  37. 

•  Abbas  Biclar.  ad  ann.  8.  Mauri,  et  Cardinal,  de 
Aguire  in  Notitia  Concil.  Hisp.  p.  95. 

(t)  That  we  may  not  think  the  pope  had  no  share 
in  the  glory  of  so  remarkable  a  transaction  as  the  con- 
version of  a  whole  nation,  Baronius  lets  us  know,  that 
the  council,  in  which  the  Goths  abjured  the  bla.=phe- 
mies  of  Arius,  "was  not  assembled  without  the  pri- 
vity, consent,  and  authority  of  Pelagius ;"  (a)  and  that 
Meander,  bishop  of  Seville,  "assisted  at  it  with  the 
character  of  tlie  pope's  legate."  (i)  But  of  all  this 
there  is  not  a  single  word,  not  a  distant  hint,  in  any 
of  the  ancient  writers.  By  them  it  is  only  said,  that 
the  council  met  by  the  king's  order,  prEcepto  regis,  (c) 
And  as  for  Leander,  if  he  assisted  at  the  council  as  the 
pope's  legate  ;  that  is  more  than  Isidorus,  who  wrote 
the  life  of  that  prelate,  and  takes  no  notice  of  his  lega- 
tine  dignity,  seems  to  have  known,  or  indeed  Leander 
himself,  who,  in  the  speech  he  made  on  that  occasion, 
in  praise  of  the  catholic  church,  never  once  mentioned 
either  the  pope,  or  his  see  ;  which  would  have  been  an 
unpardonable  instance  of  ingratitude  and  disrespect, 
had  Pelagius  distingirished  him  with  that  character, 
(a)  Bar.  ad  ann.  589.  p.  698.  (i)  Idem.  ibid. 

1      (c)  Abbas  Biclar.  ubi  supra.  Isidor.  in  vit.  Leandri. 
2h2 
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GREGORY,  SIXTY-THIRD  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Mauricius,  Phocas, — AuTHARis,  Agilulphus,  kings  of  the  Lombards.^ 


[Year  of  Christ,  590.]  Pelagius  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Gregory,  commonly  surnamed  the 
Great.  He  was  the  great-grandson  of  another 
pope,  Felix  II.'  descended  of  a  senatorian 
family,  and  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  il- 
lustrious families  in  the  city  of  Rome.  His 
father  Gordianus,  his  mother  Silvia,  and  his 
father's  two  sisters,  Tarsilla  and  ^Emiliana, 
were  not  more  conspicuous  for  their  birth,  than 
for  their  religion  and  Christian  piety.  Silvia, 
and  the  two  sisters,  have  now  a  place  in  the 
calendar  of  Saints ;  an  honor  that  has  been 
denied  to  Gordianus  himself,  though  he  seems 
to  have  had  as  good  a  title  to  it  as  any  of 
them.  Gregory  had  an  education  suitable  to 
his  rank  ;  was  early  imbued,  by  his  parents, 
with  the  principles  of  honor,  of  morality,  of 
religion,  and  brought  up,  says  the  author  of 
his  life,2  as  a  saint  among  saints.  He  applied 
himself,  from  his  tender  years,  to  the  study 
of  letters ;  and  with  such  success,  that  none 
at  Rome  excelled  him,  as  Gregory  of  Tours, 
his  contemporary,  bears  witness,'  in  the 
knowledge  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic. 
As  he  was  entitled,  by  his  birth,  to  the  first 
employments  of  the  state,  which  could  not 
then  be  well  discharged  without  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  he 
addicted  himself  early  to  that  branch  of  learn- 
ing :  and  how  well  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  laws  that  obtained  in  his  time,  sufficiently 
appears  from  his  writings.  He  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  senate ;  and,  being 
recommended  to  Justin  the  Younger  by  the 
uncommon  talents  he  displayed  there,  but  still 
more  by  his  known  integrity,  and  love  of 
justice,  he  was  raised  by  that  emperor  to  the 
high  post  of  governor  of  Rome,  as  the  person 
the  best  qualified,  at  that  time,  to  govern, 
defend,  and  relieve  the  city,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  victorious  and  implacable  enemy.(*) 


above  the  rest  of  his  brethren  ;  or  had  the  pope,  I  may 
add,  any  ways  contributed  to  tlie  conversion  of  the 
Gothic  nation. 

In  the  same  year,  589,  was  convened  by  king  Reca- 
rcdiia,  another  council  at  Narbonne,  consisting  of  .seve- 
ral bishops,  which  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  here, 
on  account  of  their  first  canon,  forbidding  ecclesiastics 
to  use,  in  their  diess,  the  scarlet  color,  "that  color 
being,"  as  is  there  -said,  "a  badge  of  worldly  pomp 
and  grandeur,  and  more  properly  belonging  to  laymen 
in  authority,  than  to  professors  of  religion,  whose  in- 
ward devotion  ought  to  show  itself  by  their  outward 
dress  and  attire."  What  would  these  venerable  pre- 
lates think  or  say,  were  they  to  lift  up  their  heads, 
and  see  a  consistory  at  Rome,  with  the  cardinals,  and 
the  pope  himself,  all  gorgeously  arrayed  in  scarlet 
robes!  But,  in  them,  that  color  contains  a  kind  of 
mystery  ;  for  they  are  said  to  have  chosen  it,  that 
they,  and  all  who  beheld  them,  might  thereby  be  put 
in  mind  of  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  and  encouraged, 
when  called  upon,  to  follow  their  example. 

'  See  p.  272.  ja  Joan.  Diac.  in  Vit.  Greg.  c.  I. 

»  Greg.  Turon.  Hist.  1.  10.  c.  1. 

(*)  In  what  year  that  dignity  was  conferred  on 


He  acquitted  himself  in  that  employment  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  emperor,  as  well 
as  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome;  and 
practised  himself,  when  vested  with  power, 
the  excellent  rules  which,  in  his  writings, 
he  recommends  to  others :  yet  his  present 
grandeur,  the  power  he  enjoyed,  the  applause 
he  met  with  from  all  ranks  of  people,  the  desire 
or  ambition  of  rising  still  higher,  the  hurry  of 
business,  and  the  constant  cares  attending  his 
employment,  had  begun  to  efl!ace,  before  he 
was  aware,  the  religious  sentiments  which  he 
had  imbibed  from  his  cradle.  Returning  there- 
fore to  himself,  he  often  reflected  on  the  vanity 
of  all  worldly  greatness,  on  the  emptiness  of 
all  worldly  pleasures,  and  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  of  miscarrying  in  the  only 
affair  of  real  importance,  while  he  suffered  his 
attention  to  be  wholly  engrossed  by  temporal 
objects.  By  these  thoughts,  as  he  frequently 
indulged  himself  in  them,  he  was  brought,  by 
degrees,  to  an  entire  contempt  of  every  thing 
this  world  could  offer ;  insomuch  that,  his 
father  dying,  he  reserved  to  himself  but  a  very 
small  share  of  the  immense  wealth  that  came 
to  him  by  his  death,  employing  the  rest  in 
charitable  uses,  and  in  founding  monasteries, 
agreeably  to  the  superstition  of  the  times.  Of 
these  he  founded,  and  endowed,  no  fewer  than 
six  in  Sicily,  and  one  in  Rome,  dedicated  to 
St.  Andrew,  where  he  took  liimself  the 
monastic  habit,  as  he  had  long  panted  after 
retirement  and  solitude,  and  bid  adieu  to  the 
world,  and  all  its  allurments.(f )  But  would 
not  the  uncommon  talents  of  that  great  and 
good  man  have  been  far  better  employed  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
and  the  good  of  the  society  to  which  he  be- 
longed 1  Nay,  was  not  his  case  the  same 
with  that  of  the  servant  in  the  gospel,  who 
"  went  and  digged  in  the  earth,  and  hid  his 
lord's  money  1"  But  the  monastic  life  now 
began  to  be  deemed  in  the  west,  as  it  had 
been  long  before  in  the  east,  the  highway  to 
heaven :  and  no  wonder  that,  upon  such  a  per- 
suasion, men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions 
crowded  to  monasteries;  especially  in  an  age 


him,  we  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  held  it 
in  573.— See  Pagi  ad  ann.  531.  n.  3,  4. 

(t)  To  what  order  he  belonged,  is  a  question  that 
has  been  long  disputed  by  the  monks  of  different 
orders,  and  which  1  shall  leave  them  to  determine  ; 
only  observing  here,  that  F.  Gallon,  a  priest  of  the 
oratory  founded  by  St.  Philip  of  Neri  in  Rome,  has,  in 
opposition  to  the  Benedictines,  pretending  St.  Gregory 
to  have  been  of  their  order,  taxed  those  monks  witii 
having  forged,  and  ascribed  to  popes,  emperors,  and 
kings,  many  deeds,  containing  donations  of  large  pos- 
sessions, nay,  and  of  whole  cities.  Their  great  and 
famous  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  has  been,  according  to  that  learned  writer, 
for  many  ages,  a  very  mint  of  false  pieces,  (a) 

(a)  Gall.  Apologeticus  lib.  advers.  Constant.  Bellot. 
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Gregory  becomes  the  pattern  of  monastic  life.  Is  taken  from  his  monastery  by  pope  Pelagius ;  ordained 
deacon;  and  sent,  with  the  character  of  nuncio,  to  Constantinople.  His  conduct  there.  His  dispute  with 
the  patriarch.  The  prudent  conduct  of  the  emperor  on  that  occasion.  Gregory  recalled  from  Constantinople. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  he  retires  again  to  his  monastery. 


when  superstition  bore  down  common  sense, 
and  the  gospel  had  been  made  to  give  room  to 
a  new  revelation,  monkish  visions,  dreams, 
and  romances. 

Gregorj',  now  a  monk,  became  a  true  pat- 
tern of  a  monastic  life,  and  of  every  virtue 
becoming  that  profession,  banishing  from  his 
mind  all  thoughts  of  the  world,  and  abandon- 
ing himself  wholly  to  meditation  and  prayer. 
He  lived  only  upon  legumes,  and  so  sparingly 
even  upon  them,  that,  his  constitution  being 
thereby  quite  broken,  his  indiscreet  abstinence 
would  have  cost  him  his  life,  had  he  not,  with 
great  difficulty,  been  persuaded  by  his  friends 
to  moderate  the  rigor  of  his  fasts.  He  had  not 
enjoyed  his  retreat  many  years,  (how  many 
is  very  uncertain, (*)  and  not  at  all  material,) 
when  he  was  obliged  to  quit  it,  or,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  when  he  was  driven  from  a 
quiet  and  safe  harbor  into  the  open  and  bois- 
terous sea.'  This  happened  on  the  following 
occasion.  Pope  Benedict  dying,  Pelagius 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  and  ordained,  as 
I  have  related  above,^  before  his  election  was 
confirmed  by  the  emperor.'  As  that  was  con- 
trary to  a  custom  established  by  law,  and  in- 
violably observed  ever  since  the  time  of  Theo- 
doric  the  Goth,''  the  new  pope  could  think  of 
no  person  in  Rome  so  well  qualified  as  Gre- 
gory to  excuse  it  to  the  emperor,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  solicit  some  relief  in  behalf  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  whom  his  predeces- 
sor had,  in  a  manner,  abandoned  to  the  fury 
.of  the  Lombards.  Having  therefore  taken 
him,  we  may  say,  by  force,  from  his  monastery, 
he  ordained  him  deacon,  and  sent  him,  with 
the  character  of  his  nuncio,  to  the  court  of 
Constantinople,  none  but  deacons  being  then 
employed  in  that  office.  There  Gregory  not 
only  satisfied  the  emperor  Tiberius  as  to  the 
ordination  of  Pelagius,  but  became,  in  a  very 
short  time,  one  of  his  chief  favorites.  He 
was  no  less  beloved  and  respected  by  Mauri- 
cius,  the  successor  of  Tiberius,  than  he  was 
by  Tiberius  ;  nay,  his  prudent,  obliging,  and 
modest  behavior,  gained  him  the  esteem  and 
affection,  not  only  of  the  emperors,  but  of 
all  the  great  men  at  court,  and  even  of  the 
bishops,  who,  notwithstanding  the  jealousy 
which  they  generally  entertained  of  the  pope's 
nuncio,  could  not  help  loving  Gregory,  and 
assisting  him  wherever  it  lay  in  their  power. 
However,  he  quarrelled,  or  rather  had  a  dis- 
pute, with  Eutychius  of  Constantinople,  on 
the  following  occasion.  As  idle  and  imperti- 
nent speculations  were  then  greatly  in  vogue, 
such  speculations  as  are  now  the  whole  em- 
ployment and  business  of  the  schoolmen,  the 
patriarch  started  the  question,  whether,  after 
the  resurrection,  our  bodies  were  to  be  palpa- 


ble, or  not  ]  that  is,  whether  they  were,  or 
were  not,  to  be  capable  of  being  felt  and  per- 
ceived ;  Eutychius  himself  declared  for  the 
negative,  maintaining,  in  a  writing  which  he 
published  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, that  our  bodies  were  to  rise  as  subtle  as 
the  wind,  or  the  air.  That  doctrine  Gregory 
vigorously  opposed,  as  savoring,  in  his  opinion, 
of  origenism  ;  and  who  knows  what  dreadful 
consequences  would  have  attended  even  so 
trifling  a  dispute,  had  not  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius wisely  interposed,  before  any  parties  or 
factions  could  be  formed  T  But  the  emperor 
was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  patriarch  and  the  nuncio,  than  he 
commanded  both  to  attend  him,  and  dispute, 
in  his  presence,  the  point  that  occasioned  their 
disagreement.  They  obeyed ;  and  Gregory 
prevailing,  or  the  emperor,  at  least,  thinking 
he  prevailed,  the  patriarch  was  ordered  to  ac- 
quiesce, and  his  book  to  be  immediately  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.'  Thus  was  determined 
at  once,  by  the  prudent  conduct  of  the  empe- 
ror, a  controversy  that,  otherwise,  might  have 
occasioned,  as  several  other  questions  of  no 
greater  moment  had  done,  a  schism  in  the 
church,  and  the  assembling  of  a  general  coun- 
cil to  heal  and  remove  it.  Had  the  other  em- 
perors acted,  in  like  cases,  with  the  same 
judgment  and  prudence,  few  general  councils, 
if  any,  had  ever  been  assembled,  and  the 
Christian  religion  would  have  remained  as 
plain  and  intelligible  as  we  find  it  in  the 
scriptures. 

Gregory  continued  at  Constantinople  from 
the  year  579,  to  the  year  584,  when  the  pope, 
wanting  his  assistance,  besides  the  never- 
failing  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  com- 
bat those  who  still  maintained  the  "  three 
chapters,"  in  contradiction  to  the  apostolic 
see,  recalled  him,  and  sent  one  Laurentius  to 
the  imperial  court  in  his  room.  On  his  return 
he  brought  with  him  an  arm  of  the  apostle  St. 
Andrew,  and  the  head  of  St.  Luke ;  the  bo- 
dies of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Luke,  and  Timothy, 
having  been  discovered  at  Constantinople 
some  years  before.2(*) 

The  pope  received  his  nuncio,  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Rome,  with  the  greatest  demonstra- 
tions of  friendship  and  esteem,  declaring  him- 
self entirely  satisfied  with  his  negotiations, 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  during 
his  stay  in  the  imperial  city.  The  satisfac- 
tion which  the  pope  expressed,  encouraged 


(*)  All  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  in  573,  he  was 
Btill  governor  of  Rome  ;  and  that  he  was  ordained  dea- 
con, and  sent  to  Constantinople,  in  579. 

'  Greg,  in  Pref.  ad  Leandr.       »  See  p.  380. 

'  See  p.  327.  *  See  p-  382. 


»  Greg.  Moral.  1.  14.  c.  29. 

'^  Proeop.  de  jEdiflc.  Justin.  I.  1. 

(*)  The  arm  of  St.  Andrew  is  still  exposed  to  pub- 
lic adoration  in  St.  Gregory's  monastery,  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Andrew  in  Rome,  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Comaldulenses  ;  and  the  same  honors  are  still 
paid  to  the  head  of  St.  Luke,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter.  The  bodies  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Luke,  and  of 
Timothy,  are  said  by  Jerom,(a)  and  Philostorgius,  to 
have  been  translated  to  Constantinople  by  the  empe- 
ror Constantius.  Timothy  is  styled  an  apostle  both 
by  Philostorgius,  and  bv  Procopius. 

(a)  Hier.  in  Vigil,  et'lib.  de  Script.  Ecclea.  PhjJos- 
torg.  1.  3.  c.  2. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[G  HE  GORY. 


Gregory  is  chosen  abbot.  He  exacts  with  great  severity  the  observance  of  the  rules.  He  is  chosen  pope.  He 
declines  that  dignity,  and  writes  to  the  emperor.  His  letter  intercepted.  His  election  is  confirmed  by  the 
emperor. 


Gregory  to  beg,  as  the  greatest  reward  his 
holiness  could  confer,  or  his  small  services 
deserve,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  return  to 
his  monastery,  and  there  spend  in  peace  and. 
retirement,  the  remainder  of  his  days.  This 
Gregory  begged  with  so  much  earnestness, 
that  the  pope  could  not  help  granting  him  his 
request.  However,  he  employed  him  as  his 
secretary,  on  some  urgent  occasions,  even  in 
his  retreat;  and  the  three  letters  to  the  Is- 
trian  bishops,  of  which  I  have  spoken  above, 
are  commonly  thought  to  have  been  penned 
by  him. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  the  monastery,  he 
was  appointed  abbot;  and  in  that  office  he 
exacted  of  his  monks  as  strict  an  observance 
of  the  minutest  rules,  as  he  practised  himself. 
Of  his  excessive  severity  in  that  particular  he 
gives  us  himself  the  following  instance :  "  A 
monk  of  his  monastery,  named  Justus,  who 
had  practised  physic,  while  a  layman,  and 
(after  embracing  the  monastic  life)  had  at- 
tended Gregory  night  and  day,  during  his 
long  illness,  being  himself  taken  ill,  discov- 
ered, at  the  point  of  death,  to  his  brother,  a 
layman,  that  he  had  three  pieces  of  gold  con- 
cealed in  his  cell.  Some  monks  overheard 
him,  and  thereupon  rummaging  his  cell,  found, 
after  a  long  search,  which  nothing  could 
escape,  the  three  pieces  concealed  in  a  medi- 
cament, and  brought  them  to  Gregory.  As, 
by  the  laws  of  the  monastery,  no  monk  was 
to  possess  any  thing  whatever  in  private,  the 
abbot,  to  bring  the  dying  monk  to  a  due  sense 
of  his  crime,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  deter 
the  rest,  by  his  punishment,  from  following 
so  pernicious  an  example,  strictly  forbid  the 
other  monks  to  afford  him  any  kind  of  com- 
fort or  relief  in  the  agonies  of  death,  or  even 
to  approach  him.  Not  satisfied  with  that,  I 
may  call  it  inhuman  severity,  he  required  the 
brother  of  the  unhappy  monk  to  let  him  know, 
that  he  died  avoided,  detested,  and  abhorred, 
by  all  his  brethren.  He  did  not  even  stop 
here;  but,  exceeding  all  bounds,  ordered  the 
body  of  the  deceased,  as  soon  as  he  expired, 
to  be  thrown  on  a  dunghill,  and  with  it  the 
three  pieces  of  gold,  all  the  monks  crying  out, 
aloud,  '  Thy  money  perish  with  thee !' '" 

While  Gregory  was  thus  governing  his 
monastery,  without  the  least  apprehension  of 
his  being  ever  obliged  to  quit  it  again,  Pela- 
gius  died ;  and,  upon  his  death,  Gregory  was 
immediately  elected  in  his  room,  by  the  joint 
suffrages  of  the  senate,  the  clergy,  and  the 
people,  as  a  man,  or  rather  as  an  angel  in 
the  shape  of  a  man,  sent  down  from  heaven 
to  comfort,  assist,  and  relieve  the  city,  at  that 
time  miserably  distressed  without  by  a  bar- 
barous enemy,  and  visited  within  by  a  dread- 
ful famine,  and  a  more  dreadful  plague.  The 
election  of  Gregory  was  received  with  loud 
acclamations  by  all  except  Gregory  himself. 


» Greg.  Dial.  I.  4..c.  55. 


who,  thunderstruck  at  the  news,  and  not  able 
to  prevail  on  the  electors  to  name  any  other, 
wrote,  without  loss  of  time,  to  the  emperor 
Mauricius,  earnestly  entreating  him,  as  he 
would  answer  it  the  last  day,  not  to  confirm 
his  election,  but  to  command  the  people  of 
Rome  to  choose  another,  there  being  none 
among  the  Roman  clergy  that  were  not  better 
qualified  than  he  to  discharge  the  duties  of  so 
important  an  office.  But  his  letter  the  go- 
vernor of  Rome  intercepted,  and,  keeping  it 
by  him,  sent  the  decree  of  the  election  to 
Mauricius,  accompanied  with  a  letter,  begging 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  the  clergy, 
and  the  senate  of  Rome,  to  confirm  the  elec- 
tion of  a  person,  whom  they  had  unanimously 
chosen,  as  the  most  capable  of  all,  to  provide 
for  the  safety  both  of  the  church  and  the  em- 
pire, in  the  present  times  of  general  distress 
and  calamity.!  In  the  mean  while  Gregory, 
persuaded  that  the  emperor  would  not  confer 
on  him,  against  his  will,  a  dignity  that  was 
so  ambitiously  courted  by  others,  continued  at 
Rome,  employed  not  only  in  the  government 
of  his  monastery,  but  in  exciting  the  people, 
by  his  sermons  or  homilies,  to  sorrow  and 
compunction  for  their  sins,  and  in  ordering 
litanies,  or  public  prayers,  and  processions,  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  avert  the 
grievous  calamities,  which  had  already  nearly 
depopulated  the  city.(*)  But  while  Gregory 
was  thus  wholly  intent  on  these  pious  exer- 
cises, the  answer  of  the  emperor  to  the  go- 
vernor's letter  was  at  last  brought  to  Rome  ;  , 
an  answer  entirely  agreeable  to  the  expecta- 
tion and  wishes  of  the  people.  For  Mauri- 
cius, who  had  frequently  conversed  with  Gre- 
gory at  Constantinople,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  talents,  not  only  confirmed 
his  election,  but  congratulated   the  Roman 


>  Joan.  Diac.  in  vit.  Greg.  1.  I.e.  39,  40.  Greg.  Tur. 
hist.  Franc.  1.  II.  c.  1. 

(*)  We  learn  from  an  ancient  tradition,  that,  when 
the  last  procession  arrived  at  the  monument  of  the 
emperor  Adrian,  in  their  way  to  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  an  angel  appeared  to  Gregory  on  the  summit  of 
that  edifice,  sheathing  his  sword,  as  a  token  that  the 
Divine  vengeance  was  now  satisfied,  and  the  calami- 
ties were  ended.  Upon  this  tradition  the  monument 
of  Adrian,  when  afterwards  turned  into  a  castle,  was 
called  "the  castle  of  the  holy  angel,  castle  sant' 
angelo ;  and  in  the  place  where  the  angel  was  sup- 
posed to  have  appeared,  was  erected,  and  is  still  to  be 
seen,  the  statue  of  an  angel,  in  the  attitude  of  sheath- 
ing a  sword.  But  this  tradition  is  no  better  grounded 
than  most  other  traditions,  it  being  manifest  from  the 
letters  written  by  Gregory,  when  he  was  pope,  that  is, 
several  months  after  the  time  of  the  supposed  appari- 
tion, that  then  both  the  plague  and  the  famine  still 
continued  to  rage  in  the  city  ;  and  that  to  them  new 
calamities  were  added,  —  for,  by  a  violent  storm  of 
wind,  many  houses  in  the  city  were  blown  down,  and 
the  inhabitants  crushed  in  the  ruins.  Besides,  while 
the  inhabitants  could  not  set  foot  out  of  the  gates, 
without  danger  of  being  murdered,  or  carried  into 
captivity,  by  the  Lombards,  the  garrison  within, 
quarreling  among  themselves,  filled  the  city  with  blood 
and  slaughter,  (a) 

In  the  infectious  distemper  which  prevailed  at  this 
time  in  Rome,  sneezing  was  deemed  a  mortal  symp- 
tom ;  and  hence  the  custom  of  blessing  those  who 
sneeze,  is  said  to  have  its  original. 

(u)  Greg.  1.  1.  ep.  2.  et.  dialog.  1.  2.  c.  15. 


Gregory.] 


OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 
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Gregory  flies  from  the  city,  and  lies  concealed.  He  is  discovered,  brovight  back,  and  ordained.  He  sends  his 
confession  of  faith  to  the  other  patriarchs.  He  strives  to  reunite  the  Istrian  bishops  to  his  see.  The  emperor, 
at  his  request,  orders  them  to  attend  a  council  to  be  held  at  Rome.    They  refuse  to  comply  with  the  order. 


people  on  the  choice  ihey  had  made.  But 
Gregory,  trembling  at  the  very  thought  of  tak- 
ing upon  him  a  charge,  to  which  he  believed 
himself  unequal,  and  of  such  infinite  moment 
as  made  every  neglect  highly  criminal,  how- 
ever small  in  itself,  resolved,  at  all  events,  to 
decline  it.  The  only  expedient  that  now  oc- 
curred to  him,  which  he  thought  might  be  at- 
tended with  success,  was  to  betake  himself 
to  flight,  and,  lying  concealed,  quite  tire  the 
patience  of  the  people,  and  oblige  them,  by 
that  means,  to  proceed  to  a  new  election.  He 
fled  accordingly,  and  escaping,  in  disguise, 
the  vigilance  of  the  guards  at  the  gate,  whom 
the  governor  had  ordered  to  stop  him,  should 
he  offer  to  go  out,  he  reached  a  forest,  without 
being  discovered ;  and  there  kept  himself 
concealed  in  a  cave.'     Great  example,  says 


I  have  met  wiih,  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  the  gospels  ;  and,  that  even  there  they  are 
only  mentioned  to  be  put  upon  the  level  with 
the  councils  ;  nay,  Gregory,  agreeably  to  the 
theology  of  the  times,  seems  to  raise  the  four 
councils  above  the  four  gospels  ;  for,  having 
named  both,  he  adds,  "  and  on  these,  the  four 
councils,  rests,  as  on  a  square  stone,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  holy  faith ;  and  they  are  the  rule 
of  every  man's  actions  and  life.  Whoever 
therefore  does  not  hold  this  solid  foundation, 
though  he  may  appear  to  be  a  stone,  he  lies 
nevertheless  out  of  the  building."'  But  the 
foundation  of  our  faith  was  laid  long  before 
any  of  these  councils  were  heard  of,  and 
"  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay ,"2  nor  no 
assembly  of  men. 

The  new  pope,  having  thus  satisfied  the 


here  F.  Maimbourg,  an  example  that  ought  bishops  of  the  chief  sees  as  to  the  orthodoxy 
to  check  and  confound  the  unbridled  ambition   of  his  faith,  undertook,  in  the  next  place,  to 


of  those  who,  though  no-ways  equal  to  that 
great  man  in  doctrine,  holiness,  or  parts,  yet, 
by  their  scandalous  intrigues,  offer  a  kind  of 
violence  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  raise  them- 
selves, by  means  that  are  merely  human,  and 
quite  uncanonical,  even  to  the  first  place  in 
the  church.2  Gregory,  in  spite  of  all  the  care 
and  precaution  he  could  use,  was  soon  dis- 
covered, was  brought  back  in  triumph  by  the 
people,  carried  straight  to  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  and  there  immediately  ordained,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  making  his  escape  a  second 
time.  This  happened  on  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber, the  see  having  been  vacant  ever  since  the 
8th  of  February  of  the  present  year. 

Gregory  was  no  sooner  ordained  than  he 
drew  up,  and  sent,  according  to  custom,  a  con- 
fession of  his  faith  to  the  other  patriarchs ; 
namely,  to  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
of  Alexandria,  of  Antioch,  and  of  Jerusalem, 


heal  the  divisions  that  still  reigned  in  the 
church,  on  account  of  the  "three  chapters." 
Several  bishops  in  Italy,  and  some  in  Spain 
and  Gaul,  had,  in  the  end,  been  persuad- 
ed to  condemn  those  chapters,  or  at  least, 
for  the  sake  of  concord  and  peace,  to  com- 
municate with  those  who  condemned  them. 
But  the  bishops  of  Istria  had  not  yet  been 
prevailed  upon  to  do  either.  They  all,  to  a 
man,  still  continued  to  maintain  that  cause 
with  more  zeal  and  resolution  than  ever. 
With  them  therefore  Gregory  resolved  to  be- 
gin, notwithstanding  the  bad  success  that  had 
hitherto  attended  the  repeated  attempts  of  his 
predecessors  to  gain  them.  The  most  effectual 
means  that  occurred  to  him,  of  compassing 
his  design,  was  to  appoint  a  council  to  meet  at 
Rome,  and  apply  to  the  emperor  for  an  order 
to  oblige  the  Istrian  bishops  to  attend  it ;  for 
he  was  well  apprised,  that   nothing  but  an 


whom  he  names  in  that  order :   which  was   express  and  peremptory  order  from  the  empe- 


owning  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  be 
superior  in  rank  and  dignity  to  all  other  pa- 
triarchs in  the  east ;  a  point,  which  his  prede- 
cessors had  all  warmly  disputed. (*)  In  his 
confession  he  professes  to  receive  the  first  four 
councils,  as  the  four  books  of  the  holy  gospel, 
to  reverence  the  fifth,  and  to  condemn,  the 
"  three  chapters."  He  adds,  "  whoever  pre- 
sumes to  loosen  the  persons,  whom  the  coun- 
cils have  bound,  or  bind  those  whom  the 
councils  have  loosened,  destroys  himself,  and 
not  them."3  A  plain  declaration,  that  he 
knew  of  no  authority  in  the  church  superior  to 
that  of  a  council.  I  cannot  help  observing 
here,  that  the  confession  before  us  is  the  first 


»  Greg.  Turen.  1.  10.  c.  1.  Joan.  Diac.  in  vit.  Greg.  I. 
I.e.  44. 

a  Maimb.  Hist,  du  Pontif.  de  S.  Greg. 

(*)  The  patriarchs  are  thus  named  in  all  the  manu- 
script copies  of  Gregory's  letter.  And  yet  Baronius 
will  have  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  have  been 
indebted,  for  that  honor,  not  to  the  pope,  but  to  the 
ignorant  transcribers,  perverting  the  order,  in  which 
the  patriarchs  were  ranked  by  the  pope,  (a)  A  sub- 
terfuge worthy  indeed  of  Baronius! 

(a)  Bar.  ad  ann.  591.  p.  19.  • 

3 Greg.  I.  1.  ep. 24. 

Vol.  I.— 50 


ror  could  bring  them  to  Rome.  He  applied 
accordingly,  by  his  nuncio,  for  that  order; 
obtained  it;  and,  sending  it,  as  soon  as  it 
reached  him,  to  Severus,  the  metropolitan  of 
Islria,  summoned  both  him  and  his  suffragans 
to  Rome,  to  settle  there  the  points  in  dispute, 
agreeably  to  the  declared  will  of  the  emperor.^ 
The  order  and  summons  Severus  immediately 
notified  to  the  other  bishops,  who  thereupon 
assembling  in  two  different  places,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  empire  in  one,  and  those  of  the 
Lombards  in  another,  (for  the  Lombards,  who 
were  masters  of  several  of  those  cities,  would 
not  suffer  their  subjects  to  assemble  with  those 
of  the  empire),  it  was  agreed  by  both  coun- 
cils, that  a  memorial  should,  in  the  name 
of  all,  be  presented  to  the  emperor,  and  that 
none  should  be  allowed  to  repair  to  Rome  till 
they  received  his  answer.  Pursuant  to  this 
resolution,  three  petitions  were  drawn  up, 
two  in  the  name  of  the  two  councils,  and  one 
in  that  of  Severus  alone.     They  all  modestly 


»  Greg.  I.  1.  ep.  24. 
»  Greg.  1.  1.  ep.  16. 


3 1  Corinth.  3 :  11. 
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The  Istrian  bishops  prevail  upon  the  emperor  to  revoke  his  former  order.  Gregory  strives  to  raise  a 
persecution  against  the  Donatists  in  Africa; — [Year  of  Christ,  591.]  He  writes  to  the  African  bishops,  and 
the  exarch. 


complained  of  the  order  obliging  them  to  re- 
pair to  Rome,  which  they  said  had  been  sur- 
reptitiously obtained  by  their  enemies ;  de- 
clared, that  they  held  and  professed  the  very 
doctrine,  which  they  had  been  taught  by  pope 
Vigilius,  and  which  that  pope  had  required 
all  to  hold  and  maintain  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication ;  begged  they  might  not  be  obliged 
to  take  the  pope  for  their  judge,  who  was  a 
party,  that  being  repugnant  to  the  sacred  laws 
of  the  empire ;  assured  the  emperor,  that,'should 
they  either  condemn  the  "  three  chapters,"  or 
communicate  with  the  pope,  who  condemned 
them,  their  people  would  all  decline  their 
communion,  and  no  longer  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  their  pastors.  They  concluded  with 
promising  to  satisfy  the  emperor  as  to  the 
purity  of  their  faith,  as  soon  as  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Italy  allowed  them  some  respite.' 

With  these  three  memorials  they  immediate- 
ly despatched  some  of  their  ecclesiastics  to 
the  emperor,  who,  moved  with  the  reasons 
they  alleged,  and  apprehending,  that  violence 
of  any  kind,  at  this  juncture,  might  incline 
those  prelates  to  favor  the  Lombards,  who 
did  not  concern  themselves  with  questions  of 
that  nature,  revoked  his  former  order ;  and,  at 
the  same  time  wrote  to  Gregory,  notifying  it 
to  him  in  the  following  terms.  "  As  your 
holiness  is  well  acquainted  with  the  present 
state  and  confusion  of  affairs  in  Italy,  and 
sensible,  that  we  must,  in  prudence,  comply 
with  the  times,  we  cnmmand  your  holiness  to 
give  no  farther  trouble  to  the  Istrian  bishops, 
but  allow  them  to  live  undisturbed,  till  it  shall 
please  God  to  settle  these  parts  in  peace  and 
tranquillity.2(*). 

'  Apud  Bar.  ad  ann.  590.  p.  12,  13,  14. 

»  Bar.  ibid.  p.  14,  15.  vide  Card.  Noris.  in  disser.  de 
Syn.  Quint,  c.  9. 

(+)  The  words,  "We  command,"  Baronius  cannot 
brook,  styling  them  the  dialect  of  a  tyrant,  when  di- 
rected to  the  high  pontiff,  whom  even  kings  and  em- 
perors ought  only  to  court  or  entreat,  and  none  but 
tyrants  would  presume  to  command,  (a)  But  Gregory 
himself  was  not  of  that  opinion  ;  for,  speaking  of  this 
very  order,  in  a  letter  to  John  of  Ravenna,  he  calls 
it  "  a  command  laid  on  him  by  the  most  pious 
princes,"  (6)  meaning  Mauricius,  and  his  son  Theorto- 
sius,  who  had  been  lately  crowned,  though  only  five 
years  old.  Gregory  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  that 
order,  as  we  may  well  imagine,  since  the  measures, 
which  he  had  concerted  for  re-uniting  the  Istrian 
bishops  to  his  see,  were  thereby  entirely  defeated  ; 
and  therefore  he  tells  the  bishop  of  Ravenna,  in  the 
same  letter,  that  he  proposed  writing  anew  to  his  most 
serene  lords,  on  the  same  subject.  But  he  nowhere 
gives  the  least  intimation,  as  if  he  thought,  that  the 
emperor  had  not  the  same  right  to  command  him  as 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  Gregory  seems  to  have 
been  rather  too  complaisant  to  princes,  and  men  in 
power,  and  to  have  had  more  of  the  courtier  than  was 
becoming  the  character  of  a  bishop.  But  Baronius 
plainly  shows,  in  several  places  of  his  voluminous 
work,  that  he  was  utterly  unacquainted  with  that 
part  of  Gregory's  character;  which  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  annalist's  supposing  hiiu  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  "Comment  on  the  .Seven  Penitential 
Psalms,"  a  work  quite  unworthy  of  him,  but  well 
worthy  of  its  true  author  Gregory  VII.  by  whom  it  is 
generally  thought  to  have  been  dictated,  or  penned, 
during  the  quarrel  between  that  pope  and  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  about  investitures.    The  utter  contempt 

(a)  Bar.  ad  ann.  590.  p.  15.     (h)  Gieg.  J.  2.  ep.  32. 


Mauritius  wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  ex- 
arch Romanus,  enjoining  him  to  take  care, 
that  no  kind  of  violence  was  offered  by  the 
pope  to  the  Istrian  bishops.  Thus  were  the 
measures,  which  Gregory  had  concerted  for 
the  re-union  of  those  bishops,  all  at  once 
utterly  defeated. 

The  zeal  of  Gregory  was  attended  with  bet- 
ter success  against  the  Donatists,  who  were 
still  a  numerous  sect  in  the  province  of  Africa, 
where  they  first  appeared  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  as  I  have  related  else- 
where.' Many  bloody  edicts  were  issued 
against  them  by  the  successors  of  that  empe- 
ror, and  put  in  execution  with  the  utmost 
severity.  But  what  was  anciently  said  of  the 
Christians,  "  sanguis  martyrum  semen  Chris- 
tianorum,"  may  be  said,  with  as  much  truth, 
of  men  of  every  sect,  or  religion.  The  Dona- 
tists lived  at  this  time  in  Africa,  undisturbed 
by  the  catholics,  and  gave  no  kind  of  dis- 
turbance to  them.  They  had  their  own  places 
of  worship,  and  were  suffered  to  worship  pub- 
licly in  them ;  had  their  own  presbyters,  their 
own  bishops,  and  a  hierarchy  like  that  of  the 
catholics.  But  the  harmony  that  reigned  be- 
tween them  and  the  catholics  was  displeasing 
to  Gregory  ;  and  being  as  great  an  enemy  to 
toleration  as  any  of  his  predecessors,  he  under- 
took to  disturb  it  on  the  following  occasion  : 
In  the  province  of  Numidia  the  senior  bishop, 
in  what  city  soever  he  resided,  enjoyed,  by  a 
very  ancient  custom,  the  dignity  of  metropoli- 
tan, and  all  the  privileges  attending  that 
dignity.2  At  this  time  a  Donatist  bishop  hap- 
pened to  be  the  senior  in  that  province,  who 
thereupon  pleading  the  ancient  custom,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  metropolitan  or  primate  of 
Numidia.  As  he  was  far  advanced  in  years, 
the  catholic  bishops  all  acquiesced,  apprehend- 
ing greater  evils  from  their  opposing  his  pre- 
tensions, than  any  that  could  possibly  arise 
from  their  complying  with  them,  and  suffering 
him  to  hold  that  dignity  for  the  remaining 
part  of  his  life,  which  could  not  be  long.  But 
Gregory  took  the  alarm,  and  laying  hold  of 
that  opportunity,  spared  no  pains  to  arm  the 
civil  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  power 
against  the  Donatists  in  general ;  and  all  who 
favored  them.  With  that  view  he  immediate- 
ly despatched  messengers  with  letters  to  the 
bishops  of  Numidia,  and  to  Gennadius  exarch 
or  governor  of  Africa.  He  exhorted  the 
bishops  to  love  one  another,  to  join  as  one  man 
against  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  to  abrogate, 
by  all  means,  the  custom  of  choosing  their 
primate  according  to  his  seniority,  and  with- 
out any  regard  to  his  merit ;  and  requires  them, 
as  they  will  answer  it  on  the  last  day,  not  to 
suffer  a  heretic  to  be  preferred  to  those,  who 
have  been  born  and  brought  up  in  the  bosom 

there  shown  of  the  imperial  dignity,  and  the  bitter  in- 
vectives  against  the   emperor,   vvell   suit   the  pride, 
temper,  and  character,  of  that  haughty  and  imperiou* 
pope. 
'  See  p.  42.  et  eeq.  ^  See  p.  58,  51. 
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Gregory  suffered  no  violence  to  be  offered  to  the  Jews.  He  is  inconsistent  witli  liimself.  Notliing  can  warrant 
persecution  either  against  Jews  or  heretics.    He  strives  to  convert  the  Jews  with  promises  of  rewards. 


of  the  church.'  In  his  letter  to  the  exarch,  he 
extols  his  courage,  his  warlike  exploits,  and 
the  many  victories  he  had  gained  ;  encourages 
him  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  church  with  as 
much  resolution  and  intrepidity  as  he  had 
fought  those  of  the  state  ;  to  defend  the  faith 
with  as  much  ardor  and  zeal  as  he  had  de- 
fended the  empire ;  and  to  bring  under  the 
yoke  of  righteousness  the  proud  necks  of  the 
rebellious  heretics,  who,  were  it  in  their 
power,  would  extinguish  the  very  name  of  the 
catholic  faith.  He  closes  his  letter  with  en- 
treating Gennadius  to  exert  his  whole  power 
and  authority  in  defeating  the  bold  and  un- 
heard-of attempt  of  the  heretical  bishop,  and 
in  praying  God  to  add  new  strength  to  his 
arm,  and  sharpen  his  mind,  like  the  point  of  a 
piercing  sword,  with  a  holy  ardor  and  zeal 
for  the  true  faith.^  With  these  letters  the 
pope  prevailed  on  the  exarch  and  bishops 
to  exclude  the  Donatist  from  the  dignity,  to 
which  he  aspired.  But,  from  the  letters  he 
wrote  at  different  times,  it  appears,  that  he 
could  never  succeed  in  his  attempt  to  interrupt 
or  disturb  the  Christian  harmony,  that  reigned 
in  Africa  between  the  catholic  and  Donatist 
parties.^ 

Gregory  was  more  complaisant  to  the  Jews 
than  he  was  to  the  Donatists,  or  to  those 
whom  he  styled  heretics ;  to  the  Jews  he 
would  suffer  no  violence  to  be  offered,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  letters  which  he  wrote  this 
very  year  to  three  different  bishops,  namely, 
Virgilius  of  Aries,  Theodorus  of  Marseilles, 
and  Peter  of  Tarracina.-*  The  latter  had 
driven  the  Jews  from  their  synagogue ;  and 
the  two  Galilean  bishops  had  ordered  such  of 
them,  as  would  not  be  baptized,  and  confess 
Christ,  to  quit  the  countries  subject  to  their 
sees.  "With  that  argument,  when  all  other 
arguments  had  proved  ineffectual,  Avitus  of 
Clermont  had,  a  few  years  before,  converted 
all  the  Jews  in  his  diocese.  He  allowed  them 
but  three  days  to  choose,  whether  they  would 
be  driven  from  the  diocese,  or  received  into 
the  church.  That  proved  the  illuminating 
argument ;  for  the  third  day,  says  very  gravely 
Gregory  of  Tours,  their  eyes  were  opened, 
they  saw  the  truth,  embraced  it,  and  were 
all  baptized  to  a  man.^  But  that  method  of 
preaching  the  gospel  the  pope  condemned  in 
the  strongest  terms,  "because  conversions 
owing  to  force  are  never  sincere ;  and  such 
as  are  thus  converted,  scarce  ever  fail  to  re- 
turn to  their  vomit  when  the  force  is  removed 
that  wrought  their  conversion."®  Who  would 
believe  these,  and  the  two  preceding  letters 
to  have  been  written  by  one  and  the  same 
person  !  nay,  in  one  and  the  same  year !  In 
his  preceding  letters  the  pope  declares  as 
strongly  for  compulsion,  as  he  here  declares 
against  it.     There  he  encourages,  and  here 


he  condemns,  all  persecution.  It  is  true  he 
speaks,  in  his  former  letters,  of  heretics,  and, 
in  these,  of  the  Jews.  But  does  not  the  rea- 
son he  urges  against  compulsion  with  respect 
to  the  Jews,  equally  hold  good  against  per- 
secution with  respect  to  heretics  1  If  "con- 
versions owing  to  force  are  never  sincere," 
what  matters  it  whether  they,  who  are  thus 
forced,  be  Jews,  gentiles,  or  heretics  1  Will 
they  not,  all  alike,  be  apt  to  return  to  their 
vomit,  when  they  can  with  safety  1  What 
therefore  can  warrant  persecution  against  he- 
retics, that  does  not  warrant  it  equally  against 
the  Jews  ]  Or  rather,  what  can,  in  reason  or 
common  sense,  warrant  persecution  against 
either  T  It  is  the  present  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  that  heretics  of  all  denomi- 
nations may  be  "  compelled  to  come  in ;" 
and  that  doctrine  she  has  constantly  practised 
when  it  was  in  her  power,  as  the  world  but 
too  well  knows.  However,  she  distinguishes 
between  heretics  who  were,  and  heretics  who 
were  not,  born  and  brought  up  in  her  bosom. 
With  the  latter,  who  are  only  heretics,  the 
faggot  and  the  halter  are  the  last  argument ; 
but  the  first  with  the  former,  who  are,  in  her 
eye,  both  heretics  and  rebels ;  as  if  it  were 
rebellion,  and  rebellion  punishable  with  death, 
for  a  man  to  be  persuaded,  right  or  wrong, 
that  another  church  is  more  pure  in  her  doo- 
trine  and  morals,  than  that  in  which  he  was 
brought  up  ;  and  thereupon  betake  himself  to 
the  other,  in  compliance  with  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience.  But  that  absurd,  tyrannical, 
and  anti-christian  notion,  has  been  already 
sufliciently  exposed  and  exploded  by  a  very 
ingenious  modern  writer.'  I  shall  therefore 
only  observe  here,  that  though  Gregory  would 
not  allow  force  or  compulsion  to  be  used  with 
the  Jews,  yet  he  was  for  employing,  even 
with  them,  other  methods  besides  conviction 
and  reason.  For,  being  informed,  that  the 
Jews,  living  on  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter(*) 


»  Greg.  1.  1.  ep.  75.  a  idem.  1.  1.  ep.  72. 

>  Idem  I.  2.  ep.  33.  1.  4.  ep.  36.  et  1.  5.  ep.  63. 

♦  Greg.  1.  1.  ep.  45.  et  ep.  34. 

«  Greg.  Tiir.  Hist.  Franc.  1  5.  c  11. 

•  Greg,  ubi  supra. 


«  Mr.  Bayle  Diet.  Crit.  Art.  Greg.  Rem.  (E). 

(*)  The  Roman  church,  and  likewise  the  churches 
of  Milan,  of  Ravenna,  and  of  other  great  cities,  pos- 
sessed estates,  not  only  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
districts,  but  in  other  countries,  bequeathed  to  them  by 
senators,  and  other  persons  of  rank  and  distinction, 
who  lived  in  those  cities.  In  the  letters  of  Gregory 
mention  is  made  of  an  estate,  in  the  island  of  Sicily, 
belonging  to  the  church  of  Ravenna  ;  and  of  one,  in 
the  same  island,  that  belonged  to  the  church  of  Milan. 
The  Roman  church,  by  far  the  most  wealthy  of  all, 
possessed  considerable  estates,  not  only  in  Calabria, 
in  Abruzzo,  in  Lucania,  and  in  other  provinces  of 
Italy  ;  but  in  Sicily,  in  France,  in  Africa,  in  the  Cot- 
tian  Alps,  and  in  most  other  countries.  These  church 
estates  were  called  patrimonies,  a  word  that  imports, 
properly  speaking,  an  estate  descending  to  a  person 
from  his  ancestors,  or  a  family  estate.  The  demesnes, 
or  the  private  estate  of  the  prince,  were  likewise 
called  by  the  name  of  patrimony,  but  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  epithet,  "sacrum,  sacrum  patrinionium," 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  patrimonies  of  private  men, 
as  appears  from  several  places  of  the  twelftli  Book  of 
the  Code.  In  like  manner  the  church,  to  distinguish, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  better  to  secure  her  estates, 
called  them  by  the  name  of  the  saint  which  each  par- 
ticular church  held  in  most  veneration.  Thus  the 
estate  of  the  church  of  Milan  was  called  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Ambrose  ;  that  of  Ravenna  tlie  patrimony  of 
St.  ApoUinaris ;  and  that  of  the  Roman  church  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 
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Gregory's  syBtein  quite  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  with  reason.  A  general  decay  of  discipline  prevails  among 
the  clerey.    His  zeal  in  reclaiming  the  monk  named  Venantius.     Regulations  concerning  the  monks. 


in  Sicily,  could  by  no  reason  or  arguments  be 
convinced,  that  Christ  was  the  promised 
Messiah,  he  wrote  to  the  deacon  Cyprian,  his 
steward  in  that  island,  ordering  him  to  ac- 
quaint those  Jews,  with  a  circular  letter  in 
Ills  name,  that  to  such  of  them  as  became 
Christians,  one-third  should  be  remitted  of 
the  taxes  they  paid  to  the  Roman  church.' 
But  are  not  conversions,  owing  to  rewards, 
as  likely  to  be  insincere  as  conversions  owing 
to  force]  And  had  not  Gregory  as  much 
reason,  at  least,  to  suspect  the  one  as  the 
other'?  I  say  at  least,  it  being  well  known, 
that  many  have  yielded  to  the  allurement  of 
rewards  and  promises,  after  they  had  man- 
fully withstood  the  whole  power  of  force,  and 
braved  death  itself,  with  all  the  terrors  at- 
tending it.  The  pope  therefore  acted  very 
inconsistently  in  approving  the  one,  and  dis- 
approving the  other :  he  ought,  in  reason  and 
good  sense,  to  have  approved  neither,  or  both. 
Gregory  adds,  that  if  the  conversion  of  those, 
who  are  thus  gained,  should  prove  insincere, 
their  children,  nevertheless,  will  be  baptized, 
and  brought  up  as  true  Christians,  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  church.^  If  so,  why  should  he 
be  against  force  and  compulsion ;  since  the 
children  would  be  equally  baptized,  and 
brought  up  as  true  Christians  in  the  bosom 
of  the  church,  were  force  and  compulsion 
used  with  their  parents  'J  If,  for  the  sake  of 
the  children,  rewards  may  be  employed  in  the 
conversion  of  the  parents,  why  may  not  force? 
Will  not  the  gaining  of  the  children  justify 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other  ?  For  as  to  such 
conversions,  whether  owing  to  hope  or  fear, 
Gregory  himself  seems  to  have  thought  them 
alike  insincere.  But  he  meant  well,  and  the 
disinterestedness  he  showed  in  rewarding  the 
converted  Jews,  was,  it  must  be  owned, 
worthy  of  a  Christian  bishop  ;  and,  on  that 
score  at  least,  he  well  deserves  to  be  praised 
and  commended. 

The  zeal  of  Gregory  was  more  usefully  em- 
ployed, and  with  better  success,  in  reforming 
the  clergy,  than  in  converting  the  Jews,  or 
the  heretics.  He  found,  on  his  accession  to 
the  papal  chair,  a  general  decay  among  the 
ecclesiastics,  not  only  of  discipline,  but  of 
Christian  piety  and  morals.  Great  numbers 
of  monks,  sick  of  a  monastic  life,  and  availing 
themselves  of  the  distracted  state  of  Italy, 
and  the  general  confusion  that  reigned  there, 
quitted  their  monasteries,  returned  to  the 
world,  and  manied.  The  bishops,  neglecting 
their  flocks,  abandoned  themselves  to  all  man- 
ner of  lewdness  and  debauchery;  and  their 
example  was,  it  seems,  followed  by  the  in- 
ferior clergy.  The  pope  spared  no  pains  to 
persuade  the  monks  to  return  to  their  mo- 
nasteries, as  appears  from  the  letters  he  wrote 
in  this  and  the  following  years  to  several 
monks,  who,  suffering  themselves,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  to  be  seduced  by  the  enemy  of 
mankind,  had,  at  his  instigation,  resumed  the 
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liberty  which  they  had  once  so  meritoriously 
sacrificed  to  the  welfare  of  their  souls.'  He 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  concerned  for  a 
monk  named  Venantius,  a  person  of  great  dis- 
tinction ;  for  he  was  descended  from  the 
Decian  family,  was  possessed  of  great  wealth, 
and  had  discharged  some  of  the  chief  employ- 
ments of  the  empire  ;  among  the  rest,  that  of 
chancellor  of  Italy.  But,  growing  tired  of  the 
world,  he  left  it,  and,  in  a  fit  of  the  enthusiasm 
that  then  prevailed,  betook  himself  to  a  mo- 
nastery ;  where  he  had  not  been  long,  before 
he  grew  still  more  tired  of  the  monastery, 
quitted  it,  and  returned  to  the  world.  But 
Gregory  never  ceased  importuning  him  by 
letters,  by  messages,  by  his  friends,  and  ac- 
quaintance, to  quit  the  world  again,  and  re- 
pair to  the  monastery;  and,  being  informed, 
that  he  lay  dangerously  ill  at  Syracuse,  he 
charged  the  bishop  of  the  place  to  attend  him 
with  great  assiduity  and  care,  and  leave  no- 
thing unattempted  to  overcome  his  obstinacy, 
and  prevail  on  him  to  atone  for  his  crime,  by 
resuming  the  monastic  habit  at  least  in  the 
last  moments  of  his  life.^  But  all  was  in  vain, 
Venantius  probably  thinking  it  could  little 
avail  him  to  die  a  monk,  when  he  had  lived  a 
layman.  As  Gregory  had  been  himself  a 
monk,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  striving  to 
reclaim  those  who  had  abandoned  their  pro- 
fession; but,  to  prevent  others  from  following 
their  example,  he  undertook,  with  no  less 
judgment  than  zeal,  to  restore  their  decayed 
discipline.  With  that  view  he  issued  the 
following  regulations,  and  would  allow  them 
in  no  case  whatever  to  be  dispensed  with  : 
1st,  That  none,  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
should  be  admitted  into  a  monastery.^  2d, 
That  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  the 
monastic  habit  till  after  a  two  years'  probation, 
or,  as  it  is  now  called,  noviciate.'*  3d,  That  a 
monk,  forsaking  his  order,  arid  returning  to  the 
world,  should  be  shut  up,  and  closely  confined 
for  life.*  4th,  That  monks  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  wander  about  the  country,  nor  even 
to  go  out  of  their  monasteries,  but  upon  ur- 
gent occasions,  the  abbot  himself  not  except- 
ed.® 5th,  That  when  a  monk  is  obliged,  on 
an  urgent  occasion,  to  go  out  of  his  monastery, 
he  should  not  go  alone,  since  it  may  well  be 
presumed,  that  he,  who  has  not  with  him  a 
witness  of  his  actions,  does  not  live  well, 
"qui  sine  teste  ambulat,  non  recte  vivit.''^ 
These  regulations  had  the  wished-for  eflfect ; 
and  the  general  reformation,  which  they  pro- 
duced, would  have  continued  even  to  our  days, 
had  they  been  as  strictly  maintained  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Gregory,  as  they  were  by  Gregory 
himself.  But  they  were  neglected  by  the  suc- 
ceeding popes  ;  and  the  same  disorders  pre- 

»  Grep.  1.  1.  ep.  33.  .18,  39,  40. 
a  Idem  ibid.  ep.  33.  et  1.  9.  ep.  31. 
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Gregory  strives  to  reform  the  clergy.  He  punishes  some,  and  reprimands  others.  Simony  and  incontinence 
prevail  among  ecclesiastics  of  all  orders.  Forbids  his  own  clergy  to  accept  any  thing  for  the  functions  of  their 
office.     He  strives  to  reclaim  the  incontinent  clergy. 


vailed  again.  The  two  first  regulations,  the 
most  essential  of  all,  are  now  quite  out  of  date, 
and  the  monasteries  are  thereby  filled  with 
boys  and  children ;  who,  repenting,  when  they 
attain  to  the  years  of  discretion,  the  choice 
they  made,  but  not  being  allowed  to  quit  their 
monasteries,  and  return  to  the  world,  bring  the 
world  into  their  monasteries,  leading  more  de- 
bauched lives  there,  than  perhaps  they  would 
have  done  in  the  world. 

Gregory  had  no  less  at  heart  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  clergy,  than  that  of  the  monks; 
and  undertook  the  one  with  no  less  zeal  than 
the  other.  Some  bishops  he  fpund  guilty  of 
most  enormous  excesses,  and  deposed  them  ; 
others  he  only  rebuked  or  threatened,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  quality  of  their  crimes. 
Among  the  former  were  Demetrius  of  Naples, 
Agathp  of  Lipari,  and  Paul  of  Doclea  in  Dal- 
matia.  Demetrius  was  convicted  of  so  many 
heinous  crimes,  as  Gregory  himself  informs 
us,'  that,  had  not  justice  been  tempered  with 
mercy,  he  must  have  suffered,  by  the  laws 
both  of  God  and  man,  a  most  cruel  and  most 
ignominious  death.  Agatho  was,  it  seems, 
no  less  guilty  than  Demetrius;^  and  as  for 
Paul,  he  was  degraded  for  a  corporal  sin,  as 
Gregory  calls  it,*  that  is,  for  fornication  or 
adultery.  But,  instead  of  acquiescing  in  the 
sentence,  he  broke  into  the  church  with  a 
band  of  soldiers,  seized  on  the  sacred  utensils, 
and  beat  the  bishop,  who  had  been  substituted 
in  his  room,  till  he  was  ready  to  expire.  The 
pope  therefore  caused  him  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
monastery  for  life,  to  be  excluded  from  the 
sacred  mysteries  till  he  was  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  to  be  then  only  admitted  to  lay- 
communion.  Andrew  of  Taranto  had  kept  a 
concubine  before  he  was  ordained  bishop ; 
but  him  the  pope  only  advised  and  exhorted 
to  resign,  provided  he  was  conscious  to  him- 
self of  his  having  had  any  commerce  with  her 
after  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity .■* 
He  would  not  suffer  a  deacon,  though  chosen 
by  the  people,  to  be  ordained  bishop,  because 
he  had  a  young  daughter;  and,  consequently, 
had  not  long  enough  observed  the  celibacy 
prescribed  by  the  canons.^  He  did  not  even 
spare  the  archdeacon  Laurentius,  his  own 
nuncio  at  the  court  of  Constantinople  ;  whom 
he  recalled,  and  deposed,  having  found  him 
guilty  of  several  crimes,  besides  pride  and 
ambition.^ 

Simony  and  incontinence  seem  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  clergy  in  Gregory's  time, 
as  much,  perhaps,  as  they  have  done  ever 
since;  and  the  pope  spared  no  pains  to 
cleanse  the  sanctuary  from  the  one  and  the 
other,  and  restore  the  sacred  order  to  its  an- 
cient lustre.  To  put  a  stop  to  the  simony 
that  reigned  then  every  where  barefaced,  and 
without  any  of  those  colors  and  pretences  that 


«  Greg.  1.  2.  ep.  3. 
»  Idem,  I.  2.  ep.  49. 
» Idem,  1.  8.  ep.  11. 
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*  Idem  ibid.  ep.  44.  45. 
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now  disguise  it,  he  began  with  the  bishops, 
and  other  ecclesiastics,  who  were  immediately 
subject  to  his  see,  strictly  forbidding  them  to 
exact  any  price,  reward,  or  acknowledgment, 
or  to  accept  of  any,  for  the  functions  of  their 
office,  namely,  for  ordinations,  marriages, 
christenings,  or  burials.'  What  he  required 
of  others,  he  observed  himself  with  such 
strictness,  as  even  to  refuse  the  presents, 
which,  agreeably  to  a  custom  that  had  ob- 
tained for  some  time,  were  annually  sent  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  by  all  his  suffragans ; 
nay,  Felix  of  Messina  being  informed,  that 
the  pope  complained  of  the  weakness  of  his 
stomach,  and  having  thereupon  sent  him  a 
small  present  of  Palmatian  wine,  thought  to 
have  a  particular  virtue  against  complaints  of 
that  nature,  Gregory  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  taste  it,  but  caused  it  to  be  sold,  and 
sent  to  the  bishop  the  money  accruing  from 
the  sale,  thanking  him  for  his  kindness,  but 
letting  him  know  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
accepted  of  no  presents,  however  small,  from 
any  of  his  brethren.^  To  banish  the  prevail- 
ing simony,  and  all  simoniacal  practices,  from 
the  churches,  that  were  not  under  the  imme- 
diate jurisdiction  of  his  see,  the  pope  wrote  a 
great  number  of  letters  to  the  bishops,  to  the 
kings  and  princes,  and  to  all  men  in  power, 
earnestly  entreating  them  to  assemble  coun- 
cils, and  jointly  to  concert  such  measures  as 
might  put  an  effectual  stop  to  an  evil,  that  re- 
flected so  much  disgrace  on  the  ecclesiastical 
order,  and  on  the  holy  religion,  which  they 
taught  or  professed.'*  He  did  not  require  all 
bishops  to  conform  to  his  regulations,  but, 
trusting  to  their  judgment  and  discretion,  left 
them  at  liberty  to  issue  such  laws  as,  in  the 
present  case,  should  appear  to  them  the  most 
proper,  and  the  most  likely  to  answer  the 
end  for  which  they  were  issued. 

As  to  the  incontinence  of  the  clergy,  the 
natural  effect  of  imposed  celibacy,  the  pope 
left  no  remedy  he  could  think  of  untried  to 
cure  that  evil,  but  the  only  remedy  that  could 
at  once  have  effectually  cured  it,  marriage. 
In  Sicily  the  law  of  celibacy  had  been  ex- 
tended to  the  subdeacons,  only  three  years  be- 
fore this  time ;  that  is,  in  588,  and  Gregory 
himself  thought  it  very  hard  that  such  a  bur- 
den should  have  been  laid  upon  them.  For 
he  thus  speaks  of  it  in  one  of  his  letters : 
"  Three  years  since,  the  subdeacons  of  all  the 
churches  of  Sicily  were  commanded  to  abstain 
from  their  wives,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of 
the  Roman  church ;  but  to  me  it  seems  hard 
and  unmeet,  that  he  who  is  not  accustomed  to 
such  continence,  and  never  promised  to  live 
chaste,  should  be  compelled  to  separate  from 
his  wife,  and  be  thereby  driven  to  what  is 
worse."^  The  pope  was,  as  appears  from  his 
last  words,  well  apprised,  that  such  as  had 
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Gregory  enforces  the  law  of  celibacy,  with  respect  to  the  subdeacons.    He  writes  to  the  bishops  and  princes, 
to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  the  clergy.    The  Lombards  embrace  the  catholic  faith. 


not  promised  to  live  chaste,  were  in  great  dan- 
ger of  being  driven  by  a  forced  celibacy  to 
what  was  worse,  that  is,  as  the  world  but  too 
well  knows,  too  all  manner  of  uncleanness. 
And  yet,  instead  of  abrogating  that  law,  as 
he  ought  to  have  done,  and  some  protestant 
writers  have  thought  he  did,  he  enforced  the 
observance  of  it,  obliging  the  subdeacons,  who 
were  married,  to  quit  their  wives,  or  their  of- 
fice.' It  were  to  be  wished  the  present  church 
of  Rome  would  even  allow  of  that  alternative. 
If  she  did,  many  conscientious  ecclesiastics 
of  her  communion  would  willingly  quit  their 
office  to  save  their  souls.  But  even  that  re- 
fuge is  now  denied  ;  and  no  other  alternative 
left  them,  but  to  contain,  if  they  can — or  to 
burn,  if  they  cannot.(*)  As  to  those  eccle- 
siastics, who,  at  the  time  of  their  ordination, 
had  promised  to  live  chaste,  Gregory  exacted 


•Greg.  1.  3.  ep.  34. 

(*)  "  If  they  cannot  contain,  let  them  marry;  for  it 
is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn  :"  says  the  apostle  St. 
Paul,  (a)  But  no,  says  the  church  of  Rome,  excepting 
her  clergy  from  that  general  command,  if  they  cannot 
contain,  let  them  fast,  let  them  watch,  let  them  cover 
their  bodies  with  hair-cloths,let  them  whip  themselves, 
let  them,  with  St.  Benedict,  roll  themselves  naked 
upon  thorns  ;  or,  with  St.  Francis,  in  the  snow;  and 
if  nature  still  remains  unsubdued,  if  the  inbred  fire 
continues  still  une.xtinguished  and  alive,  let  them 
burn;  "  for  it  is  better  to  burn  than  to  marry."  This, 
in  effect,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  though 
she,  to  palliate  and  disguise  it,  pretends  continency  to 
be  attainable  by  all  men  ;  and  consequently,  that  there 
is  a  "medium"  between  marriage  and  burning.  But 
that  continency  is  not  attainable  by  all  men,  and  con- 
sequently that,  in  some,  there  is  no  medium  between 
marriage  and  burning,  is  evident,  beyond  contradic- 
tion, from  the  words  of  the  apostle,  quoted  above,  and 
from  what  he  says  in  the  preceding  verse:  "For  1 
would  that  all  men  were  even  as  myself;"  that  is, 
continent.  "  But  every  man  hath  his  proper  gift  of 
God  ;  one  after  this  manner,  and  another  after  that," 
&c.(A)  The  same  doctrine  was  taught,  in  express 
terms,  by  our  Savior  himself,  when,  to  the  apostle's 
saying,  "If  the  case  of  the  man  be  so  with  his  wife, 
it  is  not  good  to  marry,"  he  answered,  "all  men  can- 
not receive  this  saying,  save  they  to  whom  it  is  given  ;" 
and  "he  that  is  able  to  receive  it,  let  him  receive 
it."(c)  Agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle,  and 
that  of  our  Savior  himself,  so  plainly  delivered  to  his 
apostles,  for  our  instruction,  many  of  the  fathers,  and 
among  the  rest  the  great  patron  and  admirer  of  virginity, 
Jerom,  were  of  opinion,  that  perpetual  continence  was 
notinour  power,and  consequently  could  not  be  imposed 
upon  any  man  ;(</)  much  less  can  it  be  imposed  upon  a 
whole  order  of  men,  made  up  of  all  nations,  ages,  con- 
stitutions, and  humors.  As  for  the  argument  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  that  "God  will  not  deny  this  gift  to  those 
who  rightly  ask  it,  as  having  promised  not  to  suffer  us  to 
be  tempted  above  what  we  are  able  ;"(c)  it  is  quite  im- 
pertinent ;  since  God  has  provided  us  with  an  easy  and 
natural  remedy  against  all  temptations  of  that  nature, 
which,  if  wescornto  use,  and  outof  pride  or  ostentation, 
recur  to  others  of  our  own  choosing,  the  evils  thence 
arising  lie  at  our  own  doors,  since  God  has  nowhere 
promised  an  extraordinary  assistance  to  those,  who 
neglect  the  ordinary  means  of  salvation,  which  he,  in 
his  infinite  wisdom,  has  been  pleased  to  appoint. 
From  what  has  been  said  it  is  manifest,  that  some 
cannot  contain  ;  and  that  for  them  the  apostle  knew 
of  no  other  remedy  but  marriage,  and  accordingly 
commanded  them  to  marry.  If  therefore  any  are  to 
be  found  among  the  Romish  elergy,  who  cannot  con- 
tain, as  there  certainly  must,  in  so  numerous  a  body 
of  men,  that  church,  by  imposing  celibacy,  as  she  does, 
on  all  of  that  order,  without  distinction,  commands 
some  to  abstain  froin  marriage,  who  are  commanded 
by  the  apostle  to  marry. 

(a)  1  Cor. 7:  9.        (ft)Tbid.7.         (c)  Matt.  19:  11, 12. 

(d)  Hier.  adv.  Jovin.  1.  1.  c.  21. 

(e>  Con.  Trid.  Sess.  24.  can.  9. 


of  them  the  performance  of  their  promise, 
with  the  utmost  severity.  His  own  clergy 
he  obliged  to  banish  all  women  from  their 
houses,  excepting  their  mothers,  their  sisters, 
and  the  wives  they  had  married  before  tlieir 
ordination,  charging  them  to  govern  their 
wives  chastely,  and  to  converse  with  them  so 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  least  suspicion  of 
any  matrimonial  commerce  between  them, 
"  ut  nulla  prorsus  suspicio  esse  possit  mutuse 
commixtionis."'(*)  It  appears  from  the  let- 
ters of  Gregory,  that,  in  most  other  countries, 
where  the  law  of  celibacy  had  taken  place, 
many  ecclesiastics  either  kept  concubines,  or, 
what  was,  it  seems,  deemed  as  great  a  crime, 
lived  with  their  wives  in  the  same  manner 
after  their  ordination,  as  they  had  done  before 
it.  To  remove  that  scandal,  the  pope  wrote 
to  the  bishops,  to  the  different  kings  and 
princes,  exhorting  them  to  restrain,with  whole- 
some severities,  the  licentiousness  of  the  in- 
continent clergy  in  their  respective  dominions, 
lest  the  evil,  which  they  did  not  prevent  when 
they  could,  should  be  imputed  to  thern.^  But 
his  endeavors  proved  all  unsuccessful ;  the 
evil  he  complained  of  still  prevailed  ;  and 
will  prevail  till  the  cause  is  removed  to 
which  it  is  owing,  till  the  clergy  are  either 
allowed  to  marry,  or  cease  to  be  men. 

The  conversion  of  the  Lombards,  which 
happened  this  year,  proved  of  no  small  com- 
fort and  relief  to  the  pope,  amidst  his  cares 
and  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  church. 
The  conversion  of  that  nation  was  thus  hap- 
pily brought  about.  King  Autharis  dying 
without  issue,  and  dangerous  divisions  arising 
among  the  Lombards  about  the  choice  of  his 
successor,  it  was  proposed  by  some,  and 
agreed  to  by  all,  that  the  person  whom  Theude- 
linda,  the  deceased  king's  widow,  chose  for 
her  husband,  should  be  acknowledged  by  the 
whole  nation  for  lawful  king.  So  great  an 
opinion  did  they  all  entertain  of  her  prudence 

»  Greg.  1.  1.  ep.  60. 

(*)  St.  Bernard,  a  saint  of  the  first  rate  in  the  Rom- 
ish calendar,  thought  it  more  impossible  (if  that  ran 
be),  for  a  man  to  cohabit  thus  with  any  woman,  than 
to  raise  up  the  dead  : 

"  Cum  foemina  semper  habitare, 
Et  cum  foemina  nunquam  peccare, 
Majus  est  quam  mortuos  resuscitare," 
is  a  famous  saying  of  his.  Of  that  truth  the  patrons  of 
celibacy  were  well  apprised  long  before  Bernard's 
time  ;  and  the  clergy  were,  on  that  consideration,  for- 
bidden to  cohabit,  or  even  converse,  with  their  wives, 
or  with  any  other  woman  whatever,  except  their 
mothers,  their  own  sisters,  or  the  sisters  of  their 
fathers  or  their  mothers  ;  and  to  them  too  the  prohibi- 
tion was  extended  in  some  countries,  several  ecclesi- 
astics having  been  found  guilty  of  incest  with  their 
own  sisters,  as  was  declared  by  the  two  councils  of 
Metz  and  Mentz,  both  assembled  in  the  year  888,  to 
check  the  unbridled  lust  of  the  unmarried  clergy.  By 
these  councils  the  prohibition  was  extended  to  all 
women  whatever  ;(«)  and  Biculfus  of  Soissons  not 
satisfied  with  confirming  their  canons,  in  the  famoug 
constitutions,  which  he  published  the  next  year,  de- 
clared it  unlawful  for  a  clergyman  to  converse  in  pri- 
vate with  any  woman,  or  even  to  speak  to  a  woman 
without  a  witness,  (ft) 

(a)  Can.  10.  et  5.  (b)  Concil.  t.  9.  p.  416. 

»  Greg.  1.  1.  ep.  SO.  1.  3.  ep.  26.  1.  7.  ep.  39.  1.  9.  ep. 
64.  1.  U.  ep.  42,43,  &c. 
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Agilulpb  repairs  and  endows  several  monasteries  and  churches.    Gregory  receives  a  letter  from  the  bishops 
of  Ireland  ; — [Year  of  Christ,  592.]     Gregory's  answer  to  their  letter. 


and  discretion ;  and  she,  to  show  herself 
worthy  of  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  her, 
having  first  consulted  the  chief  lords,  and  the 
wisest  men  of  the  kingdom,  by  their  advice, 
bestowed  both  herself  and  the  crown  on  Agi- 
lulph,  duke  of  Turin,(*)  a  person  of  extraor- 
dinary merit,  and  nearly  related  to  the  late 
king.  Theudelinda  was  the  daughter  of 
Garibald,  king  of  the  Boioarians  or  Bavarians ; 
and,  being  a  woman  of  great  piety,  and  a 
zealous  catholic,  the  first  favor  she  begged  of 
her  new  husband,  and  she  begged  it  with  the 
greatest  earnestness,  was,  that  he  would,  for 
her  sake,  and  the  sake  of  his  own  soul,  re- 
nounce the  errors  in  which  he  was  brought 
up,  and  profess,  with  her,  the  catholic  faith. 
Agilulph  was  bred  an  Arian ;  but  gratitude 
prevailing  in  him  over  education,  he  readily 
complied  with  the  request  of  the  queen,  and 
became,  at  once,  a  zealous  catholic  ;  nay,  and 
a  zealous  apostle  of  his  new  religion,  or  rather 
of  the  religion  of  his  wife.  For,  not  satisfied 
with  embracing  it  himself,  he  persuaded  many 
of  the  chief  lords  of  the  kingdom  to  follow 
his  example  ;  and  theirs  was  followed  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  people,  some  of  them  re- 
nouncing paganism,  and  others  the  doctrine 
of  Arius,  to  embrace  the  fashionable  religion, 
the  religion  of  the  king,  and  the  court.     Agi- 


(*)  The  Lombard  dukes,  of  whom  we  shall  have 
frequent  occasion  to  speak  in  the  sequel  of  this  history, 
were  originally  only  governors  of  cities,  and  bore  that 
title  no  longer  than  the  king  thought  fit  to  continue  them 
in  their  respective  governments.  They  were  instituted 
by  Alboinus,  the  first  king  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy, 
in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  who  had  lately  adopted 
that  form  of  government,  as  I  have  observed  above,  (a) 
Alboinus  was  succeeded  by  Clephas,  whose  cruelty 
gave  the  Lombards  such  an  aversion  to  royal  power, 
that,  upon  his  death,  they  agreed  to  abolish  the  mon- 
archical form  of  government,  and  to  live  thenceforth 
subject  to  their  dukes,  who  by  that  means  became  so 
many  petty  kings.  Thus  the  dukes  governed,  for  the 
space  often  years,  each  of  them  (and  they  were  in  all 
thirty-six),  exercising  an  absolute  and  uncontrolled 
authority  in  his  own  city,  and  its  district.  But  in  the 
year  585,  the  nation  being  greatly  alarmed  at  an 
alliance  concluded  between  the  Franks  and  the  Greeks 
against  them,  and  apprehending,  that  they  should  not 
be  able  to  withstand  two  such  powerful  enemies,  so 
long  as  they  continued  divided  into  so  many  petty 
kingdoms,  they  resolved  to  restore  their  ancient  form 
of  government ;  and  accordingly  assembling  in  Pavia, 
raised  Autharis,  with  one  voice,  to  the  throne.  The 
new  king  allowed  the  dukes  to  continue  in  their  gov- 
ernments, but  reserved  to  himself  the  supreme  author- 
ity and  dominion.  Though  he  could  have  removed 
them  at  his  pleasure,  yet  he  deprived  none  of  their 
dukedoms,  unless  guilty  of  treason  ;  nor  did  he  give 
them  to  others,  but  when  their  male  issue  failed.  And 
such  was  the  origin  of  fiefs  in  Italy.  (6)  These  tenures 
were  introduced  by  the  Franks  iiito  Gaul,  some  years 
before  the  reign  of  Autharis.  (c)  But  all  laws  concern- 
ing them  are  owing  to  the  Lombards,  who  reduced 
them  to  a  certain  and  regular  form.  And  hence  sprung 
up  a  new  body  of  laws,  which  were  called  "feudal 
laws,"  and  are  still,  in  some  provinces  of  Italy,  the 
chief  part  of  the  jurisprudence. 

I  cannot  help  taking  notice  here  of  the  unaccountable 
ignorance  of  some  Italian  civilians  ;  namely,  Baldo, 
Alessandro,  and  Francesco  di  Corte  ;  who,  speaking 
of  these  laws,  tells  us,  that  they  were  made  by  certain 
kings  called  Lombards,  that  is,  Apuliana,  who  came 
originally  from  Sardinia,  and  settled  first  in  Romagna, 
and  afterwards  in  Apulia. 

(a)  See  p.  376.  note  (f). 

(*)  Paul.  Diac.  1.  3.  c.  8.  Sigon.  de  reg.  Ital.  I.  1.  Re- 
gin.  1.  1.  p.  517.  (c)  Greg.  Tur.  1.  4.  c.  24. 


lulph,  now  a  catholic,  was  easily  prevailed 
npon  by  the  queen  to  rebuild  the  churches 
and  monasteries,  which  his  Lombards  had 
destroyed,  while  yet  pagans  or  Arians,  to  en- 
dow them  with  considerable  possessions,  and 
to  recall  the  catholic  bishops,  whom  his  pre- 
decessors had  driven  from  their  sees.'  As  the 
conversion  of  the  Lombards,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  was  entirely  owing  to  Theudelinda, 
the  pope,  not  satisfied  with  bestowing  on  her 
the  highest  encomiums,  sent  her,  as  a  small 
acknowledgement  of  the  eminent  service  she 
had  rendered  to  the  church,  the  four  books  of 
his  dialogues  ;  a  present  not  at  all  proper  for  a 
person  of  her  good  sense,  and  extraordinary 
parts,  had  not  the  prevailing  superstition  and 
credulity  of  the  times  brought  down  the  best 
understandings  to  a  level  with  the  meanest. 

The  following  year  Gregory  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  bishops  of  Ireland,  complaining 
to  him  of  a  persecution  they  suffered,  and 
bore,  as  appears  from  the  pope's  answer,  with 
great  firmness  and  constancy.  But  as  their 
letter  has  not  reached  our  times,  we  know 
neither  by  whom,  nor  on  what  occasion,  that 
persecution  was  raised.  The  bishops  of  that , 
island  still  continued  to  defend  the  "  three 
chapters,"  in  opposition  to  the  see  of  Rome ; 
and  in  this  very  letter  ascribed  the  irruption 
of  the  Lombards  into  Italy,  and  the  many 
evils,  which  Gregory  and  his  predecessors 
had  suffered  since  that  irruption,  to  their 
having  condemned  those  chapters,  and  re- 
ceived the  council  that  condemned  them.  The 
pope  congratulates  them,  in  his  answer  to 
their  letter,  on  their  Christian  patience  and 
constancy,  under  the  evils  they  suffered.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  he  lets  them  know,  that 
they  have  no  occasion  to  glory  in  the  perse- 
cution they  suffered,  since  it  is  not  what  a 
man  suffers,  but  the  cause  for  which  he  suf- 
fers, that  makes  him  a  true  martyr ;  and  that 
neither  their  constancy,  nor  any  other  virtue, 
will  avail  them,  or  be  rewarded  hereafter,  so 
long  as  they  continue  obstinately  separated 
from  the  catholic  church.  He  therefore  ex- 
horts them  to  return;  assures  them,  that 
nothing  was  defined  or  decreed,  by  the  fifth 
council,  repugnant  to  the  faith  of  Chalcedon  ; 
and,  as  to  the  evils,  which  he  or  his  prede- 
cessors had  suffered  by  the  irruption  of  the 
Lombards,  he  thinks  they  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  construed  into  a  judgment,  but  should 
rather  be  looked  upon  as  an  incontestable 
proof,  that  those  who  suffered  them  were  fa- 
vored by  heaven,  agreeably  to  the  saying  of 
the  apostle,  "  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  hechas- 
teneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  re- 
ceiveth."-  The  same  text  might,  at  this  junc- 
ture, have  been  alleged  with  as  good  reason 
by  the  Irish  prelates,  as  an  incontestable  proof, 
that  they  too,  though  zealous  defenders  of  the 
"three  chapters,"  were  favored  by  heaven. 
In  every  dispute,  however  trifling,  we  find 


'  Paul.  Diac.  1,  3.  c.  18.  et  1.6.  c.  2. 
»  Hebr.  12 :  0. 
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Gregory  exhorts  them  to  condem  the  "three  chapters;"  but  in  vain.  The  supremacy  of  the  pope  not 
acknowledged  at  this  time  in  Ireland,  nor  his  infallibility.  Gregory  a  vigorous  aeserter  of  the  pretended 
rights  of  his  see.  He  absolves  and  restores  the  bishop  of  Thebes,  condemned  and  deposed  by  the  provincial 
bishops,  and  their  primate. 


heaven  constantly  brought  into  the  quanel, 
and  made  to  side  with  both  parties.  The 
pope  adds,  that  Italy,  and  Rome  itself,  were 
as  miserably  harassed  by  the  Heruli  and  the 
Goths,  before  the  "  three  chapters"  were  con- 
demned, as  either  has  been  since  by  the  Lom- 
bards ;  and  consequently,  that  the  calamities 
brought  upon  both  by  the  latter,  ought  not  to 
be  deemed  a  punishment  from  heaven  for  their 
having  condemned  those  chapters.'  With 
this  letter  the  pope  sent  into  Ireland  that 
which  his  predecessor,  or  rather  he  himself, 
wrote,  in  the  name  of  his  predecessor,  to  the 
bishops  of  Istria  ;2  exhorting  them  to  peruse 
it  with  attention,  and  flattering  himself,  that 
if  they  can  divest  themselves  of  all  preposses- 
sion and  prejudice,  they  will  thereby  be  fully 
satisfied  of  the  purity  of  his  faith,  and  return 
to  the  unity  of  the  church.^  That  the  Irish 
were  reclaimed  by  these  letters  from  the 
schism,  and  brought  back  to  the  unity  of  the 
church,  Baronius  takes  for  granted.''  But  that 
in  614,  they  still  continued  to  defend  the 
"  three  chapters,"  is  evident  from  the  letter, 
which  the  famous  Irish  monk  Columbanus 
wrote,  in  that  year,  to  pope  Boniface  IV. 
For  in  that  letter  Columbanus  supposes  Vigi- 
lius,  who  condemned  those  chapters,  to  have 
died  a  heretic,  and  wonders  that  his  name  had 
not  been  struck  out  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
popes.  He  finds  great  fault  with  Boniface  for 
condemning  the  same  chapters,  wishes  he 
would  change  his  opinion,  and  exhorts  him 
to  assemble  a  council,  in  order  to  clear  him- 
self, and  his  see,  from  all  suspicion  of  heresy. 
"  If  it  is  true,"  says  he,  in  the  close  of  his 
long  letter,  "  that  you  have  swerved  from  the 
true  faith,  you  complain,  without  reason,  of 
your  children,  who  oppose  you,  and  even  ex- 
clude you  from  their  communion.  In  that 
case  they  have  a  right  to  do  so,  though  they 
become  thereby  the  head,  and  you,"  to  use 
the  monk's  own  words,  "  are  turned  into  the 
tail,  filii  vestri  in  caput  conversi  sunt,  vos 
vero  in  caudam.(*)  From  this  letter  it  evi- 
dently appears,  as  we  may  observe  here  by 
the  way,  that  so  late  as  the  seventh  century 
the  popes  were  not  thought,  even  by  those 
whom  they  now  worship  as  saints,  incapa^ 
ble  of  erring  in  matters  of  faith ;  nor  of  being 
deposed,  if  they  erred. 

The  same  year  Gregory  had  several  op- 
portunities of  exerting  the  authority,  which 


'  Greg.  1.  2.  ep.  36.  ^  See  p.  3S6,  367. 

'  Greg,  ubi  supra.  «  Bar.  ad  ann.  592  p.  37. 

(♦)  This  letter  was  first  published  by  the  learned 
primate  of  Ireland,  archbishop  Usher,  and  afterwards 
by  father  Fleming,  an  Irish  Franciscan  at  Louvain, 
with  other  pieces  ascribed  to  Columbanus.  They 
have  been  since  allowed  a  place  in  the  Bibliotheca 
velerum  Patrum,  printed  at  Lions,  (a)  Had  Baronius 
seen  this  letter,  he  would  have  been  tempted  to  strike 
the  name  of  Columbanus  out  of  the  calendar  of  saints  ; 
for  he  was  vested,  by  Gregory  XIII.,  with  a  full  power 
of  sainting  and  unsainting  whom  he  pleased,  as  I  have 
observed  elsewhere,  (fr) 

(a)  Biblioth.  vet.  Pair.  t.  12.  Edit.  Lugdun. 

(i)  See  p.  124. 


his  predecessors  had  usurped  ;  and  he  exerted 
it  accordingly,  with  as  much  resolution  and 
vigor  as  the  most  ambitious  among  them. 
For  though  he  never  attempted  to  extend  his 
authority  by  any  new  usurpations,  or  encroach- 
ments on  the  rights  of  his  brethren,  even  of 
those  who  were  immediately  subject  to  his 
see ;  though  he  never  exercised  or  claimed  any 
new  jurisdiction  or  power ;  yet  he  was  a  most 
zealous  asserter  of  that,  which  his  predeces- 
sors had  exercised,  or,  at  any  time,  claimed. 
He  often  declared,  that  he  had  rather  lose  his 
life  than  suffer  the  see  of  St.  Peter  to  forfeit 
any  of  the  previleges  it  had  ever  enjoyed,  or 
the  prime  apostle  to  be  any  ways  injured,  or 
robbed  of  his  rights.  It  was  the  coinmon  plea 
in  all  disputes  among  bishops  about  power 
and  pre-eminence,  that  should  they  yield,  and 
abate  of  their  claims  and  pretensions,  they 
would  thereby  injure  the  apostles  or  saints, 
who  had  founded  their  sees  ;  as  if  the  chief 
care  of  their  founders  in  heaven  were  to  see 
them  aggrandized  on  the  earth.  It  has  ever 
been,  even  from  the  earliest  times,  a  maxim 
with  the  popes,  never  to  part  with  any  power 
or  jurisdiction  which  their  predecessors  had 
acquired,  by  what  means  soever  they  had 
acquired  it ;  nor  to  give  up  the  least  privilege, 
which  any  of  their  predecessors,  right  or 
wrong,  ever  had  claimed.  From  that  maxim 
no  pope  has  hitherto  swerved  ;  no,  not  Gre- 
gory himself,  however  conscientious,  just, 
and  scrupulously  religious,  in  other  respects. 
Thus  he  maintained  and  asserted,  with  as 
much  resolution  and  vigor,  as  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors ever  had  done,  the  pretended  right 
of  receiving  appeals  from  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world,  of  re-examining  the  causes 
that  had  been  judged  and  determined  by  the 
metropolitans,  or  the  provincial  synods,  and 
reversing  their  sentence  or  judgment  by  the 
authority  of  St.  Peter.  Of  this  we  have  a  re- 
markable instance  in  the  case  of  Hadrianus  of 
Thebes,  in  Thessaly :  Hadrianus  was  charged 
with  several  crimes  before  his  metropolitan, 
the  bishop  of  Larissa ;  and  condemned  by 
him  in  a  synod,  consisting  of  all  the  bishops 
of  the  province.  From  that  sentence  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  emperor,  who  referred  the  whole 
affair  to  John  of  Justiniana  Prima,  primate  of 
all  Illyricum.  The  primate  re-examined  the 
cause,  heard  the  witnesses,  and,  upon  their 
deposition,  though  Hadrianus  excepted  against 
them,  confirmed  the  sentence,  which  the  me- 
tropolitan had  given.  The  bishop  of  Thebes 
did  not  yet  acquiesce ;  but  from  the  primate 
appealed  to  the  pope,  though  no  farther  ap- 
peal was  allowed  by  the  canons,  except  to  a 
general  council.  Gregory,  however,  received 
the  appeal,  examined  the  cause  himself,  and, 
finding,  upon  a  strict  and  impartial  examina- 
tion, the  proceedings  of  the  primate,  as  well 
as  the  metropolitan,  to  have  been  both  illegal 
and  uncanonical,  he  not  only  declared  them 
null,  and  absolved  the  bishop,  but  exempted 
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The  pope  commands  the  bishop  of  Salona  to  restore  his  archdeacon,  on  pain  of  excommunication  and  deposition, 
and  is  obeyed.  lie  opposes  the  election  of  Maxinuis,  the  new  bishop  of  Salona  ;  which  is  approved  by  the 
emperor.  The  pope  summons  Maximus  to  Rome,  to  give  an  account  there  of  his  ordination;  who  pays  no 
regard  to  the  summons.  The  emperor  interposes,  and  the  pope  acquiesces  in  his  will ;  but  summons  Maxi- 
mus to  Rome,  to  clear  himself  from  simony,  and  other  crimes. 


him  from  the  jurisdiction  of  his  metropolitan, 
whom  he  commanded,  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication, to  restore  forthwith  to  the  bishop 
of  Thebes  all  the  effects  of  his  church.'  As 
to  the  primate,  the  pope,  not  satisfied  with  re- 
buking him  very  severely,  as  the  more  guilty 
of  the  two,  ordered  him  to  reinstate  the  bishop 
of  Thebes  in  his  see ;  suspended  him  from  the 
holy  communion,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days  ; 
and  threatened  to  proceed  against  him  with 
all  the  rigor  his  contumacy  deserved,  if  he 
did  not  punctually  fulfil  the  penance  imposed 
on  him  by  the  authority  of  the  prince  of  the 
apostles.2 

The  same  year  Gregory  was  informed,  that 
Natalis  of  Salona,  in  Dalmatia,  had  removed 
Honoratus,  his  archdeacon,  for  no  other  rea- 
son but  because  he  would  not  deliver  up  to 
him  the  sacred  utensils,  knowing  that  he  de- 
signed to  dispose  of  them  to  his  relations, 
with  whom  he  passed  his  whole  time  in  revels 
and  banquets  :  upon  that  information  the  pope 
wrote  to  Natalis,  requiring  him  to  restore  the 
archdeacon,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  and 
threatening  even  to  divest  him  of  the  episco- 
pal dignity,  if  he  did  not.^  With  this  order 
the  pope  acquainted  all  the  bishops  of  Dalma- 
tia, the  bishop  of  Salona  being  the  metropo- 
litan of  that  province.^  These  letters  had  the 
wished-for  effect.  Natalis  not  only  restored 
the  archdeacon,  in  compliance  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  pope,  but,  hearkening  to  his 
friendly  admonitions,  reformed  his  manners, 
and  strove  to  repair,  by  a  regular  and  ex- 
emplary life,  the  scandal  he  had  given.^  But 
he  died  the  same  year,  and  his  successor  in 
the  see  of  Salona  did  not  think  himself  obliged 
to  pay  the  like  deference  and  regard  to  the 
commands  or  admonitions  of  the  pope,  not- 
withstanding the  authority  which  the  prede- 
cessors of  Gregory  had  claimed  ever  since  the 
time  of  pope  Damasus,^  and  often  exercised 
over  the  province  of  Dalmatia,  and  other  pro- 
vinces of  west  Illyricum. 

The  person  chosen  in  the  room  of  Natalis 
was  Maximus,  presbyter  of  that  church,  but 
one  who  led  a  very  irregular  and  scandalous 
life,  and  besides  was  charged  with  simony, 
having  been  preferred,  as  was  said,  not  for 
his  merit,  but  his  money,  to  his  competitor 
the  archdeacon  Honoratus,  whom  Gregory 
had  warmly  recommended.  The  pope  there- 
fore no  sooner  heard  of  his  election  than  he 
declared  it  null ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  wrote 
to  the  clergy  of  Salona,  forbidding  them,  by 
the  authority,  and  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter, 
to  choose  a  bishop  without  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  apostolic  see.  But  in  the 
mean  time  was  brought  to  Salona  the  decree 
of  the  emperor,  to  whom  Maximus  and  his 
friends  had  applied,  confirming  his  election. 


'Greg.  \.  2.  ep.  7. 
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Gregory  did  not,  it  seems,  at  all  apprehend 
that  the  emperor  would  have  interfered  in  the 
affair;  and  therefore  was  greatly  concerned 
and  mortified  to  hear  that  he  had.  For  it  was 
a  maxim  with  him,  from  which  he  was  on  no 
occasion  known  to  have  ever  departed,  to  re- 
monstrate, and  always  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect and  submission,  against  the  orders  of 
the  emperors,  when  he  thought  them  prejudi- 
cial to  the  interests  of  his  see ;  to  exhort, 
beg,  and  entreat  the  emperors  to  revoke  them ; 
but  never  directly  to  oppose,  as  many  of  his 
arrogant  predecessors  had  done,  any  orders  or 
injunctions  coming  from  "his  most  serene, and 
most  religious  lords,"  as  he  constantly  styled 
them.  In  the  present  case  he  wrote  to  Maxi- 
mus, suspending  him,  and  those  who  had  or- 
dained him,  from  all  the  functions  of  their 
office,  till  he  was  assured  by  persons,  on 
whose  faith  he  could  depend,  that  the  empe- 
peror  had  truly  confirmed  his  election.  At 
the  same  time  he  summoned  Maximus  to 
Rome,  to  give  there  an  account  of  his  ordina- 
tion. That  summons  the  pope  caused  to  be 
set  up  in  Salona ;  but  Maximus  ordered  it  to  be 
taken  down,  and  publicly  tore  it,  saying,  that 
his  ordination  was  in  every  respect  legal ;  and 
tliat  if  the  pope,  upon  any  misrepresentation, 
excepted  against  it,  the  cause  ought,  by  the 
canons,  to  be  tried  on  the  spot.  He  did  not 
even  answer  the  pope's  letter,  but,  recurring 
again  to  his  friends  at  Constantinople,  obtain- 
ed, by  their  means,  an  order  from  the  emperor, 
commanding  the  pope  to  give  no  father  trouble 
to  the  bishop  of  Salona  concerning  his  ordi- 
nation. Against  that  order  Gregory  remon- 
strated in  the  strongest  terms,  and  with  the 
greatest  respect,  declaring,  in  his  letter  to  the 
emperor,  that  were  it  to  cost  him  his  life,  it 
should  never  be  said,  that  the  see  of  St.  Peter 
had  suffered  any  diminution  of  its  power  and 
authority  through  his  indolence  or  neglect. 
However,  when  he  found  the  emperor  was 
not  to  be  moved  by  any  exhortations,  entrea- 
ties, or  reasons,  he  acquiesced  in  his  will,  and 
thenceforth  never  once  mentioned  the  ordina- 
tion of  Maximus,  comforting  himself  with  the 
thought,  that  he  had  done  his  duty  as  a  bishop, 
without  being  any  ways  wanting  in  his  duty 
as  a  subject.  But  Maximus  was  charged 
with  simony,  with  sacrilege,  with  many  other 
crimes ;  and  Gregory  thought  so  heavy  a 
charge  against  a  bishop  ought  not  to  pass  un- 
examined, that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  clearing  himself,  if  innocent;  or  might 
suflTer,  if  guilty,  the  punishment  that  was  due 
to  his  crimes  by  the  laws  of  the  church,  and 
the  empire.  He  therefore  summoned  Maxi- 
mus to  Rome  a  second  time,  to  answer  there 
the  charge  that  was  brought  against  him; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  let  the  empress  know 
(for  he  found  the  emperor  greatly  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  Maximus,)  that  the  bishop  of  Sa- 
lona being  charged  with  many  enormous 
2i2 
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crimes,  he  thought  it  his  indispensable  duty 
to  proceed  against  him  with  all  the  severity 
of  the  law,  if  he  did  not,  in  compliance  with 
the  summons  he  had  sent  him,  appear  at 
Rome,  and  clear  himself  from  the  excesses, 
of  which  he  was  arraigned,  to  the  great  dis- 
grace of  the  whole  episcopal  order.  But  to 
this  summons  Maximus  paid  no  greater  re- 
gard than  he  had  done  to  the  former,  justifying 
his  conduct  with  the  same  plea  he  had  used 
before,  namely,  that  all  ecclesiastics,  more 
especially  bishops,  of  what  crimes  soever  ac- 
cused, were,  agreeably  to  the  canons,  to  be 
tried  on  the  spot.  The  plea  was  undoubtedly 
just;  the  bishops  of  Rome  having  been  only 
allowed,  even  by  the  three  famous  canons  of 
Sardica,  to  order,  upon  an  appeal  to  them  from 
the  bishops  of  the  province,  the  cause  to  be 
re-examined  on  the  spot,  by  the  neighboring 
bishops,  and  to  send  or  appoint  legates  to 
assist  at  that  judgment,  in  their  name.  The 
council  of  Sardica,  which  consisted  only  of 
western  bishops,'  was  a  council  of  very  little, 
or  rather  of  no  authority  at  all  in  the  church, 
as  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe ; 
and  besides,  these  three  canons  were  tacitly 
revoked,  as  were  indeed  most  of  the  canons 
of  that  council  concerning  the  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  by  the  canons  and  decrees  of  sub- 
sequent councils  inconsistent  with  them.^ 
However,  the  popes  not  only  maintained  the 
power,  which  was  granted  them  by  that  coun- 
cil ;  but,  extending  it  beyond  all  bounds,  took 
upon  them  to  summon  bishops  to  Rome, 
nay,  and  to  summon  them  to  be  judged  there, 
before  they  were  judged  by  the  provincial 
bishops.  This  power  Gregory  claimed,  lest 
the  see  of  St.  Peter  should  lose  any  of  its 
rights,  or  suffer  any  diminution  of  its  authority, 
in  his  days ;  and  because  Maximus  would 
acknowledge  no  such  authority,  nor  obey  the 
summons,  he  thundered  at  last  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  him,  against  the 
bishops  who  had  espoused  his  cause  or  inte- 
rest, and  all  who  should  thenceforth  commu- 
nicate with  him  or  them.  But  Maximus  still 
continued,  in  defiance  of  the  pope,  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  his  office,  and  the  other  bishops 
to  communicate  with  him,  as  if  no  such  sen- 
tence had  ever  been  issued.  Their  common 
plea  was,  that  bishops  were,  agreeably  to  the 
canons,  to  be  tried  on  the  spot;  to  which 
Maximus  added  another,  that  could  surely  be 
of  no  weight  with  any  who  were  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  Gregory;  namely,  that  the 
pope  was  a  man  of  a  cruel  temper ;  that  he  had 
caused  a  bishop,  named  Malcus,  to  be  impri- 
soned for  debt,  and  to  be  soon  after  murdered 
in  prison ;  and  that  he  had  good  reason  to  ap- 
prehend the  like  fate  would  attend  him,  should 
he  obey  the  summons,  and  repair  to  Rome. 
This  Gregory  looked  upon  at  first  only  as  an 
idle  report,  which  he  thought  no  man  could 
ever  believe.     Btit  being  informed,  that  Maxi- 
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mus  had  despatched  one  of  his  ecclesiastics 
to  Constantinople,  on  purpose  to  acquaint  the 
emperor  with  it,  and  to  allege  it  as  a  reason 
why  he  did  comply  with  the  summons  calling 
him  to  Rome,  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  inform  the  emperor  of  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  that  his  innocence  might,  at  the 
same  time,  be  made  to  appear,  and  no  farther 
room  might  be  left  for  Maximus  to  plead  any 
danger,  or  apprehension  of  danger,  from  his 
obeying  the  summons.  He  wrote  accordingly 
to  his  nuncio  at  Constantinople,  desiring  him 
to  let  his  lords  know,  in  a  few  words,  that  if 
he,  their  servant,  had  not  been  averse  from 
shedding  the  blood  even  of  the  Lombards, 
that  nation  would  this  day  have  no  king,  no 
dukes,  no  counts,  but  would  be  divided  among 
themselves,  and  involved  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion ;  but  that,  "  as  he  feared  God,  he  would 
be  accessory  to  the  death  of  no  man  what- 
ever." Gregory  had  (if  he  is  to  be  credited, 
and  who  will  not  credit  him])  an  opportunity 
of  destroying  almost  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Lombards;  and  they,  probably,  were  still 
pagans  or  heretics,  when  that  opportunity  of- 
fered. But  the  good  man  was  averse  from 
shedding  the  blood  even  of  pagans  and  here- 
tics ;  and  therefore  would  not  avail  himself 
of  it.  "  He  feared  God,  and  therefore  would 
be  accessory  to  the  death  of  no  man  what- 
ever." Have  his  successors  all  thus  feared 
God  1  Have  they  all  entertained  such  hu- 
mane, such  truly  Christian  notions  1  It  were 
to  be  wished  they  had !  What  scenes  of 
cruelty  would  have  been  thereby  prevented  1 
Scenes  of  bloodshed  and  slaughter,  which 
reflect  disgrace  on  human  nature  itself;  or 
rather  on  that  religion,  which  has  divested 
human  nature  of  all  its  humanity,  and  taught 
its  votaries  to  thirst  after  the  blood  of  those 
who  profess  any  other. 

As  to  the  death  of  Malcus,  the  pope  gives 
his  nuncio  the  following  account  of  it  in  a  few 
words  :  the  bishop,  says  he,  was  neither  im- 
prisoned, nor  any  otherwise  ill  used ;  but 
having  been  tried  for  a  debt,  and  adjudged  to 
pay  it,  he  was  invited,  after  the  trial,  by  Boni- 
face the  notary,  to  his  house,  where  he  dined, 
and  was  friendly  entertained,  but  died  that 
night  a  sudden  death.  The  pope  desires  his 
nuncio  to  acquaint  the  emperor  with  these 
particulars ;  hut  Mauricius  was  now  grown 
sick  of  that  dispute;  and,  being  determined 
to  give  himself  no  farther  trouble  about  it,  he 
wrote  to  exarch  Callinicus  to  accommodate 
matters,  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  between 
the  two  bishops.  By  his  means  an  accom- 
modation was  at  last  brought  about;  and  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  affair  should  be  referred 
entire  to  Marinianus  bishop  of  Ravenna;  and 
that  Maximus  should  repair  to  that  city,  and 
submit  to  his  judgment.  Pursuant  to  this 
agreement,  Maximus  repaired  to  the  appointed 
place ;  and,  having  there  first  publicly  asked 
the  pope's  pardon,  as  was  enjoined  him  by 
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Marinianus,  and  afterwards  cleared  himself 
from  the  charge  of  simony,  by  an  oath  of  pur- 
gation, taken  at  the  tomb  of  St.  ApoUinaris, 
the  tutelar  saint  of  that  church,  a  letter  from 
the  pope  was  delivered  to  him  by  his  legate 
Castorius;  and  by  that  letter  the  pope  ac- 
knowleged  him  for  lawful  bishop,  and  received 
him  as  such  to  his  communion.'  This  affair 
cost  Gregory  no  fewer  than  seventeen  letters. 
Had  Gregory  been  a  man  of  the  temper  which 
I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  in  most  of  his 
predecessors,  the  quarrel  had  not  been  so 
easily  ended.  For  what  other  pope,  among 
the  many  whose  actions  I  have  hitherto  de- 
scribed, would  have  ever  been  prevailed  upon, 
as  Gregory  was,  to  abate  of  his  first  demands  1 
What  other  could  have  ever  been  brought  to 
consent,  that  a  bishop,  whom  he  had  sum- 
moned over  and  over  to  Rome,  to  be  judged 
there,  and  who  had  made  as  little  account  of 
him  and  his  summons,  as  Maximus  made  of 
Gregory  and  his ;  what  other  pope,  I  say, 
would  have  consented,  as  Gregory  did,  that 
such  a  bishop  should  be  judged  any  where 
else  but  at  Rome,  or  by  any  other  judge  but 
himself]  He  was  as  jealous  of  the  privileges, 
and  what  he  called  the  rights  of  his  see,  as 
any  of  his  predecessors  ;  but  had  too  much  at 
heart  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  church,  to 
sacrifice  either,  as  some  of  them  had  done,  to 
a  mere  punctilio. 

Gregory  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him,  as 
the  first  bishop  of  the  catholic  church,  not 
only  to  punish  the  guilty,  but  to  relieve  the 
innocent,  by  whomsoever  oppressed  ;  and  re- 
verse the  judgment  of  any  other  bishop  what- 
ever, when  it  was  found  to  be  evidently  un- 
just, and  repugnant  to  the  canons.  Several 
instances  occur  of  his  acting  agreeably  to 
that  notion ;  but  the  following  is,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  most  remarkable,  and  the  most  worthy 
of  notice.  Two  ecclesiastics,  namely,  John, 
presbyter  of  the  church  of  Chalcedon,  and 
Anastasius,  a  monk  of  Isauria,  and  likewise 
presbyter,  being  both  accused  of  heresy  to 
John  of  Constantinople,  the  patriarch  ap- 
pointed judges  to  try  them,  not  being  at  lei- 
sure himself  to  attend  to  that  cause.  They 
were  tried  accordingly;  and  not  only  by  their 
judges  found  guilty  of  the  charge,  but  pun 
ished  with  uncommon  severity.  For  Anasta- 
sius, who  appeared,  it  seems,  to  them  the 
more  guilty  of  the  two,  was,  by  their  order, 
most  inhumanly  beaten,  not  with  rods,  which, 
in  some  cases,  was  allowed,  but  what  had 
never  been  practised  before,  with  cudgels. 
Of  this  Gregory  was  no  sooner  informed, 
than  he  wrote  to  the  patriarch,  to  complain  of 
his  introducing  into  the  church  a  new  kind  of 
punishment,  repugnant  to  the  canons,  as  well 
as  the  practice  of  all  former  times.  To  this 
letter  the  patriarch  returned  no  answer,  piqued 
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at  the  pope's  concerning  himself  at  all  with 
the  affairs  of  his  church.  Gregory  therefore 
wrote  a  second  letter  on  the  same  subject : 
and  that  the  patriarch  answered,  but  in  such 
terms,  that  the  pope  suspected  it  to  have  been 
written  by  some  layman,  in  his  name,  and 
without  his  knowledge.  As  that  letter  has 
not  reached  our  times  [and  few  pieces  of  that 
kind  have],  I  will  indulge  no  conjectures 
about  it.  The  pope,  in  his  reply,  complains 
of  the  harsh  and  affronting  terms  used  by  his 
most  holy  brother  of  Constantinople,  for  so  he 
styles  him;  tells  him,  that  if  that  letter  was 
truly  written  by  him,  he  is  greatly  mistaken 
in  the  opinion  he  has  hitherto  entertained  of 
him;  and  exhorts  him  either  to  restore  the 
two  presbyters,  who,  he  says,  have  not  been 
judged  according  to  the  canons,  or  to  judge 
them  according  to  the  form  of  ecclesiastical 
judgments  prescribed  by  the  canons.  He 
closes  his  letter  with  the  following  words : 
"  If  you  do  neither,  we  will  not  quarrel  with 
you ;  but,  if  they  come  to  us,  we  will  not  re- 
ject them.  Your  fraternity  knows  what  is 
said  in  the  canons  of  bishops,  who  cause 
themselves  to  be  feared  with  blows;  we  are 
pastors,  and  not  executioners.  You  cannot 
be  a  stranger  to  what  an  excellent  preacher 
said  ;  preach  the  word,  &c.,  reprove,  rebuke, 
exhort,  with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine. ' 
But  to  recur  to  blows,  and,  with  blows,  re- 
quire men  to  believe,  is  a  new  and  unheard- 
of  method  of  preaching,  nova  atque  inaudita 
prsedicalio,  quse  verheribus  exii^it  Jidem,"'^ 
What  would  Gregory  have  said,  had  any 
bishop  preached  in  his  days,  as  his  successors 
have  preached  since,  and  still  preach,  where 
their  cruelty  has  free  scope,  not  with  blows 
only,  but  with  racks  and  halters,  with  fire 
and  fagot  ] 

The  two  presbyters  withdrew,  after  their 
trial,  from  Constantinople  to  Rome,  where 
their  cause  was  re-examined  by  Gregory ;  and, 
their  innocence  plainly  appearing,  both  were 
absolved.^  How  these  proceedings  were 
relished  by  the  patriarch,  we  may  judge  from 
his  having  resented,  in  the  manner  he  did,  the 
pope's  intermeddling  at  all  in  that  affair.  It 
appeared  on  occasion  of  these  trials,  and  it 
is  a  thing  well  worthy  of  our  notice,  that 
what,  at  this  time,  was  deemed  heresy  at 
Constantinople,  was  received  as  sound  doc- 
trine at  Rome;  and  what  was  deemed  heresy 
at  Rome,  was  received  as  sound  doctrine  at 
Constantinople.  This  strange  disagreement 
between  the  two  churches,  in  matters  of  faith, 
was  owing  to  their  disagreeing,  in  a  most  un- 
accountable manner,  about  one  of  their  coun- 
cils, the  standard  of  their  faith.  The  first 
council  of  Ephesus  was  universally  received 
by  the  church,  and  the  second  universally  con- 
demned and  rejected.     But  the  church  of  Con- 
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We  cannot  depend  upon  councils,  nor  their  creeds  or  decrees. 

faith  upon. 

stantinople  received,  as  the  first,  that  which 
the  Roman  church  rejected,  as  the  second ; 
and  the  Roman  church  received,  as  the  first, 
that  which  the  other  rejected  as  the  second. 
In  this  both  agreed,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
first  was  catholic,  and  that  of  the  second 
heretical.  But  as  they  did  not  agree  which 
was  the  first,  and  which  the  second  ;  nay,  as 
what  was  the  first  with  the  one,  was  the 
second  with  the  other;  it  thence  necessarily 
followed,  that  what  was  sound  doctrine  with 
the  one,  was  rank  heresy  with  the  other. 
Thus  was  the  presbyter  Anastasius  condemn- 
ed at  Constantinople  as  a  heretic,  because  he 
condemned  the  doctrine  of  their  first  Ephesine 
council,  and  received  that  of  their  second ; 
whereas  he  was,  on  that  very  score,  absolved 
at  Rome  as  a  good  catholic'  On  the  same 
occasion  it  likewise  appeared,  that  the  council 
of  Chalcedon  had  been  either  interpolated  at 
Constantinople,  or  curtailed  at  Rome ;  for 
some  passages  were  in  the  one  copy,  that 
could  not  be  found  in  the  other ;  and  that  a 
decree  had  been  inserted  into  some  of  the 
copies  of  the  council  of  Ephesus,  confirming 
the  doctrine  of  Pelagius.^  How  these  points 
were  adjusted,  we  know  not;  nor  does  it  in- 
deed much  concern  us  to  know,  who  take  not 
the  councils  for  the  standard  of  our  faith,  but 
the  scriptures.  And  that  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  do  so,  sufficiently  appears  from  what 
has  been  said.  For  if  the  first  two  bishops, 
and  the  first  two  churches  of  the  Christian 
world,  disagreed,  in  the  manner  we  have  seen, 
about  one  of  their  councils ;  if  what  was 
deemed  by  the  one  a  conventicle  of  heretics, 
was  looked  upon  by  the  other  as  a  lawful  as- 
sembly of  catholic  bishops ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  what  was  rejected  by  the  one 
as  rank  heresy,  was  received  by  the  other  as 
the  true  catholic  doctrine;  if  the  first  two 
bishops,  I  say,  of  the  church  thus  disagreed 
about  one  of  their  councils,  not  much  above  a 
century  and  a  half  after  it  was  held  ;  how  can 
we,  after  thirteen  whole  centuries,  be  sure, 
that  the  definitions  and  decrees  of  some  con- 
venticle of  heretics  have  not  been  imposed 
upon  us  for  the  decrees  and  definitions  of  one 
or  other  of  the  oecumenical  and  received  coun- 
cils ]  What  certainty  can  we  have,  that  some 
of  the  doctrines  which  are  recommended  to  us 
under  the  venerable  names  of  Nice,  Constanti- 
nople, Ephesus,  or  Chalcedon,  are  not  the  very 
doctrines,  which  the  fathers  of  those  great  as- 
semblies anathematized,  condemned,  and  pro- 
scribed 1  We  are  so  far  from  knowing  for 
certain  they  are  not,  that  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe  some  of  them  are.  For  if  the  coun- 
cils were  corrupted,  curtailed,  interpolated,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  Gregory's  time  [and  they 
were  so  long  before]  ;  if  a  decree  was  then 
found  to  have  been  foisted  into  one  of  them, 
establishing  a  condemned  heresy ;  may  we  not 
well  suppose  the  like  attempts  to  have  been 


»  Greg.  1.  I.  ep.  14,  15,  16.  et  1.  6.  ep.  31. 
a  Idem,  1.7.  ep.  48. 


Nothing  left  but  the  scriptures  to  build  our 


made  since?  nay,  that  such  attempts  have 
been  made,  and  often,  is  well  known  to  all 
who  are  the  least  conversant  in  the  history  of 
the  church.  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius,  in 
his  preface  to  the  eighth  council,  reproached 
the  Greeks,  eight  hundred  years  ago,  with 
having  corrupted  not  only  the  council  of 
Ephesus,  but  all  the  other  councils,  except 
that  of  Nice ;  and  that  charge  the  Greeks  re- 
turned upon  the  Latins,  adding,  that  they  had 
not  even  spared  the  council  of  Nice,  but  at- 
tempted to  pass  upon  the  world  the  decrees 
of  Sardica  for  the  decrees  of  that  council.'  In 
the  council  of  Florence,  one  John,  a  friar,  as- 
serted, that  of  all  the  copies  of  the  council  of 
Nice,  one  only  had  escaped  the  corruptions 
of  the  Arians,  which,  he  said,  was,  on  that  ac- 
count, kept  with  all  possible  care  under  lock 
and  key  at  Rome.^  But  if  what  he  added 
was  true,  namely,  that  the  above-mentioned 
canons  of  Sardica  were  to  be  found  in  that 
copy,  it  had  not  the  good  luck  to  escape  the 
corruptions  of  the  popes,  as  it  did  those  of 
the  Arians.  But  that  Phoenix  no  one  ever 
heard  of  before,  nor  has  it  ever  been  heard 
of  since.  The  Nicene  symbol  has  not  been 
suffered  to  pass  unaltered  and  uncorrupted,  no 
more  than  the  Nicene  council.  For  the  Greeks 
pretend  the  words,  "  and  the  Son,"  in  the 
article  concerning  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  have  been  added  by  the  Latins ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Latins  will  have 
them  to  have  been  struck  out  by  the  Greeks. 
And  thus  it  happens  in  our  days  as  it  did  in 
Gregory's  ;  what  is  heresy  with  the  one,  is 
the  true  catholic  faith  with  the  other.  In  all 
these  disputes,  ancient  manuscripts  have  been 
produced  on  either  side;  but  none  have  yet 
appeared,  which  the  one  or  the  other  has  not 
arraigned  of  forgery.  What  then  have  we 
left,  in  this  uncertainty  concerning  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  councils,  of  their  decrees, 
creeds,  definitions,  &c.,  to  build  our  faith 
upon,  but  the  scriptures  1  to  build  upon 
any  other  foundation  whatever,  is  building, 
like  the  foolish  man  in  the  gospel,'  on  the 
sand.  Those  sacred  writings  have  been  al- 
ways preserved  in  the  church  with  the  great- 
est care,  were  learnt  by  all  nations,  translated 
into  all  languages,  received  and  read  by 
Christians  of  all  persuasions,  whether  catho- 
lics, heretics,  schismatics,  Greeks,  Latins,  &c. 
so  that,  in  them,  any  alteration  of  moment 
would  have  been  immediately  discovered,  and 
would  have  alarmed  the  whole  Christian 
world.  But  the  councils  were  translated  into 
few  languages,  were  known  to  few,  were  read 
by  few,  and  by  very  few  understood  ;  which 
gave  a  favorable  opportunity  to  designing 
men  of  interpolating  or  curtailing  them,  as  it 
best  served  the  interest  of  their  cause. 

But  to  return  to  Gregory.  Though  he 
claimed  and  exercised,  in  the  manner  we  have 
seen,  whatever  power  or  authority  his  pre- 


'  See  p.  167,  &  seq. 
3  Mat.  c.  7  :  V.  26. 


3  Con.  Flor.  Sess.  20. 
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The  emperor  issues  an  order  to  forbid  any  soldier  to  turn  monk.     The  pope  remonstrates  against  that  order. 
His  letter  to  the  emperor.     He  owns  himself  subject  to  the  emperor,  and  bound  to  obey  his  commands. 

decessors  had  claimed  and  usurped  over  his  |  dust;  I  am  but  a  worm.     But  nevertheless. 


colleagues ;  yet  he  thought  himself  no  less 
liable  to  be  commanded  by  the  emperor,  and 
no  less  bound  to  obey  his  commands,  even  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  than  the  meanest  of  his 
subjects.  Of  this  the  present  year  supplies 
us  with  the  following  instance.  The  emperor 
Mauricius,  finding  his  army  was  greatly  re- 
duced by  his  constant  wars  with  the  Persians 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Lombards  on  the 
other;  and,  besides,  that  many,  preferring  the 
lazy  and  indolent  life  of  a  monk  to  the  toil- 
some life  of  a  soldier,  betook  themselves  daily 
to  monasteries ;  issued  an  edict,  forbidding 
any,  who  were  enrolled  in  the  service,  or 
marked  in  the  hand,  in  manu  signati,  (for  the 
soldiers,  it  seems,  wore  then  a  particular  mark 
in  one  of  their  hands),  to  quit  the  army,  under 
the  pretence  of  embracing  a  monastic  life,  till 
the  time  of  their  warfare  was  expired.  This 
edict  the  emperor  transmitted  to  the  pope, 
commanding  him  to  publish  it  in  all  the 
countries  subject  to  the  empire  in  the  west; 
for  it  was  the  province  of  the  bishop  of  Rome 
to  publish,  in  the  west,  all  edicts  and  laws 
concerning  religious  matters  or  persons,  as  it 
was  the  province  of  the  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople to  publish  them  in  the  east.  The  law  was 
initself  both  just  and  necessary;  but  neverthe- 
less the  pope,  prepossessed  with  the  highest 
opinion  of  a  monastic  life,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  a  sure  way  for  all,  and  for  many  as 
the  only  way  to  heaven,  was  greatly  grieved 
and  concerned  to  find  a  whole  order  of  men 
debarred  from  embracing,  when  they  pleased, 
so  happy  a  state.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
remonstrate  against  the  new  law  ;  but,  being 
indisposed,  as  he  often  was,  when  he  received 
it,  and  not  in  a  condition  to  write  to  the  em- 
peror, he  thought  he  should  be  wanting  in  his 
duty,  as  a  good  subject,  if  he  did  not  imme- 
diately publish  it :  and  he  published  it  ac- 
cordingly. Having  thus  discharged  the  duty 
of  a  good  subject,  he  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  discharge,  in  the  next  place,  that 
of  a  good  bishop.  As  therefore  he  appre- 
hended the  above-mentioned  law  to  be  of  a 
very  pernicious  tendency,  he  wrote  to  the  em- 
peror, as  soon  as  his  health  allowed  him,  to 
remonstrate  against  it;  and  the  letter  he 
wrote,  I  shall  exhibit  in  his  own  words  ;  for 
we  shall  have  frequent  occasion,  in  the  sequel 
of  the  present  history,  to  compare  it  with 
the  letters  of  other  popes  to  kings,  princes, 
and  emperors. 

"  Your  late  constitution  has  given  me,  I 
ingeniously  own  it  to  my  lords,  [meaning 
Mauricius  and  his  son  Theodosius],  the  great- 
est uneasiness,  seeing  the  way  to  heaven  is 
thereby  shut  up  to  many,  and  what  has  been 
hitherto  lawful,  is  thereby  made  henceforth 
unlawful.  Many  there  are,  indeed,  who  can 
lead  a  religious  life  in  a  secular  habit;  hut 
there  are  many  too,  who  cannot  be  saved  un- 
less they  leave  all  they  have.  Bat  what  am 
I.  who  thus  address  my  lords  ]     I  am  but 


as  I  apprehend  the  law  to  be  displeasing  to 
God,  the  author  of  all  things,  I  cannot  con- 
ceal from  my  lords  what  I  think.     Power  was 
given  to  my  lords  over  all  men,  that  such  as 
desire  to  live  well  might  be  helped  and  en- 
couraged ;  that  the  way  to  heaven  might  be 
widened,  and  the  earthly  kingdom  might  be 
made  subservient  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
But  alas !  none,  engaged  in  an  earthly  war- 
fare are  now  allowed  to  enter  into  the  service 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  till  they  have  served 
their  time,  or  are  discharged  for  their  indispo- 
sitions or  weakness.       Hearken  not  to  me, 
but  to  Christ,  who  speaks  by  the  least  of  his 
servants,  and   yours.     You   were  a  notary ; 
but  I  raised  you  to  the  post  of  captain  of  the 
guards;   I   preferred  you  to  the  dignity  of 
Caesar;  I  placed  you  on  the  imperial  throne, 
and  not  only  made  you  emperor,  but  the  father 
of  emperors.     I   gave   you   power   over  my 
priests,  and  you  withdraw  your  soldiers  from 
my  service.     Answer,  I  beseech  you,  answer, 
most  pious  lord,  your  servant.     What  answer 
will  you  return  to  your  Lord,  when  he  thus 
upbraids  you  on  the  last  day  1     You  will  say, 
perhaps,  that  the  conversion  of  the  soldiers, 
who  quit  the  service  to  embrace  a  monastic 
life  is  not   sincere.     But  L  your   unworthy 
servant,  know  of  many  converted   soldiers, 
who  this  day  work  miracles  in  their  monas- 
teries.    And  will  you  forbid  Ify  law  the  con- 
version of  such  men  ?     I  beg  my  most  pious 
lord  will  enquire  by  what  emperor  such  a  law 
was  first  issued  ;(*)  and  that  he  will  after- 
wards consider  with  himself,  whether  it  ought 
to  have  been  issued.     It  is  indeed  matter  of 
great  grief  and  sorrow,  that  men  should  be 
withheld  from  leaving  the  world,  when  the 
end   of  the  world  is  at  hand.(|)     For   the 
heavens  and  the  earth  will  be  soon  involved 
in  a  general  conflagration,  the  elements  will 
soon  be  dissolved,  and  the  tremendous  Judge 
will  appear,  attended  by  the  whole  heavenly 
host.     I  therefore  earnestly  beg  and  entreat 
you,  by  the  same  tremendous  Judge,  that  you 
will,  at  least,  mitigate  the  rigor  of  your  law, 
lest  the  many  tears,  fasts,  alms  of  my  lord, 
should,  in  the  end,  loose  both  their  merit  and 
reward.     The  army  of  my  lords  will  not  be 
thereby  weakened,  but  rather   strengthened, 
in  proportion  as  the  number  is  increased  of 
those,  who  pray  for  them,  and  the  good  suc- 
cess of  their  armies,     I  indeed,  who  am  sub- 
ject to  command,  ego  quidemjussioni  subjedus, 

(*)  Julian  was  the  first  who  issued  such  a  law. 
But  Gregory  forbore  naminp  him  in  his  letter  to  the 
emperor,  lest  he  should  seem  to  reproach  him  with 
treadins;  in  the  footsteps  of  that  apostate.  However, 
he  named  him,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  on  this 
occasion  to  Theodorus,  the  emperor's  physician,  and 
chief  favorite. 

(t)  An  opinion  prevailed  amons  the  fathers,  that 
the  Roman  empire  was  to  last  as  long  as  the  world. 
Hence,  when  they  apprehended  the  empire  to  be  in 
danger  from  any  extraordinary  calamity,  especially  from 
the  irruptions  of  tire  barbarians,  they  concluded  the 
end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  (a) 

(o)  Greg.  1.  2.  ep.  62.  ].  3.ep.  44,  1.  7.  ep.  128. 
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Gregory's  letter  to  Tlieodorus  on  the  same  subject.  Mistake  of  a  late  writer  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  England.  The  imperial  law  not  revoked.  Two  forged  bulls  produced  in  favor  of  the  papal 
supremacy. 


have  caused  the  said  law  to  be  transmitted 
into  different  parts  of  the  world ;  but,  as  I 
apprehend  it  to  be  displeasing  to  God,  I  could 
not  help  acquainting  therewith  my  most  se- 
rene lords.  And  now  I  have  on  both  sides 
discharged  my  duty  :  on  the  one  I  have  yield- 
ed obedience  to  the  emperor,  and,  on  the  other, 
spoken  ray  mind  with  openness  and  free- 
dom."' 

This  letter  the  pope  did  not  send  to  his 
nuncio  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  to  be 
delivered  by  him  to  the  emperor,  as  was  usual, 
but  to  Theodorus,  the  emperor's  physician, 
and  great  favorite  ;  entreating  him,  by  another 
letter,  to  deliver  it  privately,  and  to  speak  on 
that  occasion,  which  he  could  do  more  freely 
than  on  any  other,  what  his  zeal  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  emperor,  and  the  good  of  religion, 
would  suggest.  He  begins  his  letter  thus : 
"  My  tongue  cannot  well  express  the  many 
benefits  which  I  have  received  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  of  my  most  serene  lord  the  em- 
peror :  and  in  what  other  manner  can  I  ac- 
knowledge them,  but  by  loving  the  very 
ground  he  treads  j"  He  then  acquaints  Theo- 
dorus with  the  law,  complains  of  it,  and  adds  : 
'•  it  seems  very  unreasonable  to  me,  that  the 
emperor  should  forbid  his  soldiers  to  serve 
Him,  of  whom  he  has  received  the  power  of 
ruling  not  only  over  the  soldiers,  but  over  the 
priests  too :  qui  dominari  eum  non  solum 
mililibus,  sed  etiayn  sacerdotibus  cojicessUy^ 
Here  the  pope  acknowledges  the  emperor,  and 
in  the  plainest  terms,  for  the  supreme  head 
of  the  church,  if  we  allow  him  to  have  been 
the  supreme  head  of  the  army  ;  for  he  owns 
the  same  power  to  have  been  given  him  by 
God  over  the  priests,  or  the  church,  that  was 
given  him  over  the  soldiers,  or  the  army. 
From  both  these  letters  it  is  evident  beyond 
contradiction,  that  Gregory  knew  of  no  power 
upon  earth,  neither  secular  nor  ecclesiastic, 
above  the  power  of  the  emperor;  that  he 
thought  himself,  notwithstanding  his  primacy, 
subject  to  the  commands  of  the  emperor,  "  ego 
quidem  jussioni  subjectus ;"  and  that  he 
looked  upon  it  as  his  duty  to  obey  them,  even 
when  they  appeared  to  him  unreasonable. 
And  was  not  that  acknowledging  the  same 
supremacy  in  the  emperor,  which  the  church 
of  England  acknowledges  in  the  king?  Had 
a  late  writer  of  no  mean  character'  been 
in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  England,  he  would  not  have 
thought  it  repugnant  to  common  sense,  that 
she  should  acknowledge  the  king  for  her 
head ;  nor  would  he  have  more  thought  it  a 
solecism,  that  the  supremacy  in  the  church 
should  fall  to  the  distaff,  than  the  supremacy 
in  the  state,  the  church  being  in  the  state,  as 
Optatus  Milevitanus  expresses  it,  and  not  the 
state  in  the  church;  whence  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  whoever  is  supreme  in  the  state. 


»  Greg.  1. 2.  ep.  62.  »  Idem  ibid.  ep.  65. 

»  Pietro  Giannoni  Istor.  Civil,  di  Nap.  1.  1.  c.  11. 


must,  of  course,  be  supreme  in  the  church. 
Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  Mauri- 
cius,  hearkening  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
pope,  revoked  the  law  he  had  issued.'  But 
that  opinion  is  entirely  groundless,  as  has 
been  shown  by  a  very  able  writer,^ 

In  opposition  to  the  two  above-mentioned 
letters,  the  advocates  for  the  papal  supremacy 
produce  two  decrees,  or,  as  they  style  them, 
bulls,  which  they  suppose  to  have  been  is- 
sued by  Gregory,  the  one  in  favor  of  the 
monks  of  St.  Medard  at  Soissons,  and  the 
other  of  an  hospital  at  Autun.  In  both  the 
pope  is  made  to  excommunicate,  and  even  to 
depose,  any  king,  bishop,  or  judge,  who 
should  presume  to  infringe  either,  or  trans- 
gress the  commands  of  the  apostolic  see. 
Hence  they  conclude,  that  though  Gregory 
thought  it  advisable,  on  some  occasions, 
humbly  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  emperor, 
yet,  on  others,  he  exerted  the  power  which 
he  knew  to  have  been  by  Christ  entailed  on 
his  see,  "  over  all  things  and  persons."  If 
he  knew  of  any  such  entail,  it  must  have  been 
after  he  wrote  to  the  emperor ;  for  in  that  let- 
ter he  owned  a  power  to  have  been  granted  to 
him  "  over  all  things  and  persons,"  himself 
not  excepted.  But  no  man  can  peruse  either 
of  these  bulls,  without  being  fully  satisfied 
that  both  have  been  forged,  and  very  unde- 
servedly fathered  upon  Gregory.  For  who 
can  believe,  that  a  man  of  his  meek  spirit, 
that  one,  who  entertained  so  mean  an  opinion 
of  himself,  and  paid,  on  all  occasions,  the 
greatest  deference  and  regard  to  the  higher 
powers,  should  have  expressed  himself  thus? 
"If  any  king,  bishop,  or  judge,  shall  pre- 
sume to  infringe  the  decrees  of  our  apostolic 
authority,  or  transgress  this  our  command,  let 
him  be  deprived  of  his  honor  and  dignity;  let 
him  be  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the 
church  ;  let  him  be  loaded  with  all  the  ana- 
themas and  curses  that  have  been  thundered 
against  infidels  and  heretics  since  the  creation 
of  the  world  to  the  present  time  ;  let  him  for 
ever  be  damned  in  the  bottom  of  hell,  in  in- 
ferno inferiori,  with  Judas  the  betrayer  of  our 
Lord."  Does  this  profane  and  anti-christian 
dialect  suit  with  the  spirit,  with  the  style,  or 
the  character  of  Gregory  ?(*) 

>  Vide  Marca  de  Concord.  1.  2.  c.  11. 

2  Flottemanville  aniial.  ad  ann.  593. 

(*)  I  might  add,  tliat  the  decree  in  favor  of  the 
mona.stery  of  St.  Medard,  is  signed  by  some  bishops 
who  never  existed,  by  others  who  existed  no  more 
when  that  decree  is  supposed  to  have  been  made,  and 
by  some,  who,  at  that  time,  were  not  yet  ordained 
liishops,  namely,  by  Austin  of  Canterbury,  and  Melli- 
tus  of  London.  Dominicus  of  Carthage,  and  Eulogius 
of  Alexandria,  are  made  to  si^n  it  among  the  rest, 
though  it  docs  not  appear  from  history,  that  either 
ever  was  at  Rome.  King  Thierry  too  is  brought  in  to 
sign  it,  though  he  was  not  yet  king,  he  being  then, 
tliat  is,  in  SO.*!,  only  one  or  two  years  old,  and  his  father 
Childebert  still  living.  The  pope,  in  his  subscription, 
styles  himself  "the  servant  of  the  servants  of  God;" 
but  is  made  to  add,  "though  exalted  by  the  pontifical 
dignity  of  the  holy  Roman  see."  But  that  both  bulls 
or  decrees  are  a  most  palpable,  impudent,  and  bare- 
faced forgery,  has  been,  I  may  say,  demonstrated  by 
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Dreadful  ravages  committed  by  the  provoked  Lombards.  Proposals  for  a  peace  offered  by  Gregory  to  the  king 
of  the  Lombards  ;  but  not  approved  by  the  exarch.  The  emperor  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  pope  ; — 
[Year  of  Christ,  595.]     His  letter  to  the  emperor  on  that  occasion. 


The  following  year  the  good  pope  was 
wholly  employed  in  procuring  some  relief  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  most  miserably  ha- 
rassed by  the  Lombards  on  the  one  side,  and 
by  the  imperial  officers  on  the  other.  The 
exarch  Romans  had  concluded  a  peace  with 
Agilulph;  but  the  king  being  obliged,  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  to  turn  his 
arms  against  some  of  his  dukes,  who  had  re- 
volted, the  exarch,  laying  hold  of  that  oppor- 
tunity, broke  unexpectedly  into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Lombards,  surprised  some  of 
their  cities,  and  returned  to  Ravenna,  loaded 
with  booty.  Agilulph,  provoked  at  that  breach 
of  faith,  invaded  in  his  turn  the  territories  of 
the  Greeks,  namely,  the  e.xarchate,  and 
the  dukedom  of  Rome,(*)  and  there  con- 
tinued several  months,  laying  them  every 
where  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  The  many 
calamities,  which  the  unhappy  people  suf- 
fered on  that  occasion,  are  pathetically  de- 
scribed by  Gregory  in  his  letters  and  homilies ; 
for,  like  a  good  pastor,  he  strove  to  improve 
to  the  advantage  of  his  flock  every  opportu- 
nity that  offered,  exhorting  them  to  mend 
their  lives,  and  repent  of  their  sins,  the  true 
source  of  all  their  calamities.  "  Now,"  says  he 
in  one  of  his  homilies,  "wehearnothing  around 
us  but  lamentations  and  groans ;  now  we  see 


two  eminent  critics,  (a)  to  whom  I  refer  the  reader. 
I  shall  only  observe  liere,  that  the  decree  in  favor  of 
the  hospital  was  forged  before  the  time  of  Gregory 
VL  For  that  pope,  of  all  popes  the  most  assuming 
and  arrogant,  quotes  it  to  justify  his  having  excom- 
municated and  deposed  Henry  IV.,  as  if  this  good 
pope  had  decreed,  that  kings  and  princes  should  be 
excommunicated  and  deposed  for  muchlesscrimes  than 
those  the  emperor  was  guilty  of,  whom  he  had  excom- 
municated and  deposed.  "If  the  blessed  Gregory," 
says  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Mentz,  "though  a 
man  of  a  most  meek  spirit,  decreed,  that  kings,  who 
transgressed  his  statutes  only  concerning  an  hospital, 
should  be  deposed,  excommunicated,  and  damned  in 
the  last  judgment,  who  will  blame  us  for  having  ex- 
communicated and  deposed  Henry,  not  only  a  despiser 
of  the  apostolic  judgments,  but  a  most  wicked  plun- 
dered, a  most  outrageous  destroyer,  of  the  church 
herself?  None  surely  will  blame  us  for  so  doing,  but 
such  as  are  as  wicked  as  he."  (6)  The  other  instances, 
alleged  by  that  pope  to  ascertain  the  deposing  power, 
are  no  better  grounded  than  this  ;  and  hence  the  sedi- 
tious and  anti-Christian  doctrine  concerning  that 
power  which  his  successors  held,  and  sometimes  prac- 
tised, was  justly,  and,  agreeably  to  history,  styled  by 
the  church  of  Liege,  the  schism, (c)  and  by  Sigebert, 
the  heresy  of  Hildebrand.(rf)  The  pretended  decree 
of  Gregory,  in  behalf  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Medard, 
was  not,  it  seems,  yet  forged,  when  Gregory  VII.  ex- 
communicated the  emperor  ;  else  he  would  not  have 
failed  to  quote  that,  as  he  did  the  other. 

(a)  Launois  in  Diss,  de  Princ.  St.  Medard.  et  Du 
Pin  de  antiq.  Eccl.  Discip.  Dissert.  7. 

(A)Greg.  VII.  1.  8.  ep.  21.  et  1.  4.  ep.  2.  23. 
(r)  Eccles.  Leod.  apud  Bin.  t  7.  p.  521. 
(d)  Sigebert.  chron.  ad  ann.  1008. 
(*)  The  rest  of  Italy,  except  the  city  of  Naples, 
and  some  other  maritime  cities,  was  at  this  time  in 
the  hands  of  the  Lombards.     Autharis,  the  predeces- 
sor of  Agilulph,  had  reduced  Samnium,  with  the  city 
of  Beneventum,  and  the  greater  part  of  Campania  ; 
nay,  he  is  said  to  have  advanced  even  to  Rhegium,  on 
the  farthest  point  of  Italy,  and,  riding  into  the  sea,  to 
have  struck  with  his  spear  a  pillar  that  stood  there, 
saying,  "thus  far  shali  the  hounds  of  the  Lombards 
extend."     A  pillar   was   still  standing  there  in  the 
lime  of  Paulus  Diaconus,  known  by  the  name  of  Au- 
tharis' pillar,  (a) 

(a)  Paul.  Diac.  1.  3.  c.  16. 


nothing,  to  what  side  soever  we  turn  our  eyes, 
but  objects  of  compassion  and  horror.  Our  cas- 
tles are  dismantled  and  destroyed ;  our  cities 
lie  buried  in  their  ruins  ;  our  lands  lie  untilled, 
and  our  most  populous  places  are  now  become 
deserts.  Few  inhabitants  now  remain ;  ^nd 
of  the  few,  who  still  remain,  some  are  daily 
murdered,  others  are  carried  into  captivity, 
and  some  appear  daily  before  us,  whose  hands 
have  been  cut  off  by  the  merciless  enemy. 
To  what  a  deplorable  condition  Rome  is  re- 
duced, Rome  once  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
we  all  know,  we  all  see  and  feel."'  The  catho- 
lic religion,  which  the  Lombards  and  their 
king  had  lately  embraced,  produced,  it  seems, 
no  great  change  of  manners  either  in  them,  or 
in  him.  Gregory,  to  put  a  stop  to  so  de- 
structive a  war,  which  had  now  lasted  twenty- 
six  years,  caused  proposals  for  a  peace  to  be 
made  to  Agilulph,  who  seemed  inclined  to 
agree  to  them,  not  finding  himself  then  in  a 
condition  to  lay  siege  either  to  Rome  or  Ra- 
venna, both  cities  being  defended  by  strong 
and  numerous  garrisons.  But  the  exarch,  who 
reaped  great  advantages  from  the  war,  and 
was  not  affected,  as  Gregory  was,  with  the 
miseries  of  the  people,  would  hearken  to  no 
terms  whatever ;  nay,  he  complained  to  the 
emperor  of  the  conduct  of  the  pope,  as  if  his 
holiness  had  suffered  himself  to  be  over- 
reached by  the  politic  and  crafty  king  of  the 
Lombards.  The  emperor,  giving  an  entire 
credit  to  the  exarch,  wrote  to  Gregory,  de- 
claring himself,  in  his  letter,  greatly  dissatis- 
fied with  his  conduct,  and  styling  him  a  sim- 
ple and  unprovident  man  for  depending  on 
the  faith  of  Agilulph,  who,  he  said,  wanted 
only  a  short  respite  to  refresh  his  harassed 
army,  that  he  might  afterwards  pursue  the 
war  with  new  vigor,  and  better  success. 
That  treatment  the  pope  resented,  but  within 
the  bounds  of  his  usual  modesty  and  respect 
in  addressing  the  emperor.  "  My  lords,"  says 
he  in  answer  to  the  emperor's  letter,  "designed 
to  have  spared  me,  but  in  truth  they  have  not 
spared  me,  in  laying  on  me  their  most  serene 
commands,  and  reproaching  me  with  my  con- 
duct. For  they  call  me  a  simple  man,  that 
is,  in  more  courtly  terms,  a  fool.  Simplicity 
without  prudence  is  foolishness ;  and  there- 
fore my  most  serene  lords,  calling  me  a  sim- 
ple man,  and,  at  the  same  time,  charging 
me  with  want  of  prudence  in  my  late  nego- 
tiations with  the  king  of  the  Lombards,  call 
me  a  fool,  and  think  I  have  acted  as  a  fool. 
But  it  is  not  for  myself  that  I  am  concerned, 
nor  should  I  take  any  notice  of  my  being  thus 
derided  and  despised,  were  I  not  sensible  that 
the  public  welfare  is  at  stake.  My  advice  is 
rejected  and  disregarded;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  enemy  becomes  daily  more  formi- 
dable, and  more  outrageous.  Agilulph  has 
advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city.  I  my- 
self have  seen  Romans  carried  off,  with  ropes 

'  Greg,  in  Ezech.  hem.  18.  et  1.  4.  ep.  35.  38. 
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Gregory  complains  to  the  empress  of  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  the  imperial  ministers.  Alarmed  at  the  title 
of  universal  bishop,  assumed  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Gregory  writes  to  his  nuncio,  at  the  imperial 
court;  who  cannot  persuade  the  patriarch  to  relinquish  it.     Writes  again  to  his  nuncio. 

about  their  necks,  like  so  many  dogs,  to  be  ! 
sent  into  Gaul,  and  sold  there.  I  do  not  com-  ' 
plain,  most  pious  lord,  of  your  entertaining  a  ] 
bad  opinion  of  me;  my  sins  deserve  it,  and  I  i 
hope  it  will,  in  some  degree,  atone  for  them.  I 
But  let  me  advise  you  not  to  confide  in  all  | 
indifferently,  nor  hearken  to  all ;  let  facts  have 
more  weight  with  you  than  words."' 

The  emperor's  letter  has  not  reached  our 
times ;  but,  from  Gregory's  answer,  it  ap- 
pears, that  Mauricius  was  strangely  preju- 
diced against  the  pope ;  and  that  he  wrote  to 
him  in  very  sharp,  not  to  say  abusive  terms, 
reproaching  him  not  only  with  simplicity, but 
even  with  want  of  veracity.  But  that  treat- 
ment, however  undeserved,  Gregory  resented 
no  otherwise  than  in  the  manner  we  have 
seen.  He  thenceforth,  indeed,  forbore  writ- 
ing to  the  emperor  concerning  the  affairs  of 
Italy ;  but  frequently  complained  to  the  em- 
press Constantina  of  the  cruelty  and  ava- 
rice of  the  imperial  officers.  In  one  of  his 
letters,  he  tells  her,  that  Stephen,  who  had 
been  sent  from  Constantinople  to  guard  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  committed  such  rapines  in 
that  island,  so  many  acts  of  violence,  as  could 
hardly  be  contained  in  a  large  volume ;  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries,  which  were 
still  subject  to  the  empire,  suffered  more  from 
the  officers,  who  were  sent  to  defend  them, 
than  from  the  enemy,  who  came  to  attack 
them ;  that  the  Corsicans  in  particular  were 
loaded  with  such  taxes  as  obliged  them  even 
to  sell  their  children,  to  raise  money,  by  that 
means,  for  the  collectors ;  that  they  thereupon 
repaired,  in  great  numbers,  to  the  Lombards  in 
Italy,  leaving  the  island  almost  quite  desti- 
tute of  inhabitants.  He  adds,  that  the  empe- 
ror's ministers  had  all  combined  to  defend 
each  other,  though  guilty  of  the  greatest  ex- 
tortions ;  and  therefore  defeated  all  his  en- 
deavors for  concluding  a  peace  with  the  Lom- 
bards, which  they  well  knew  would  leave  no 
farther  room  for  the  heavy  taxes,  with  which 
they  enriched  themselves  under  the  pretence 
of  carrying  on  the  war.  He  closes  his  letter 
with  earnestly  entreating  the  empress  to  ac- 
quaint his  most  pious  lord  with  these  griev- 
ances, that,  by  speedily  redressing  them,  he 
may  avert  the  judgments,  which  must  other- 
wise fall  upon  him,  and  his  family.*  But 
Constantina  either  did  not  think  it  advisable 
to  lay  the  complaints  of  Gregory  before  the 
emperor ;  or  if  she  did,  he  hearkened  no  more 
to  her  than  to  him.  The  pope  was  attended 
with  better  success  in  his  application  to 
queen  Theudelinda,  who,  at  his  request,  pre- 
vailed on  the  king  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  the  territories  of  Rome,  and  lay  aside  all 
thoughts  of  besieging  that  city. 

But  the  unhappy  state  of  Italy  was  not  the 
only  thing  that  engaged,  at  this  time,  the 
thoughts  and  attention  of  the  pope.  The 
bishop    of    Constantinople    was    now    dis- 

'  Greg.  1.  4.  ep.  31.  »  Idem  1.  4.  ep.  33. 


tinguished ,  all  over  the  east,  with  the  pompous 
title  of  oecumenical  or  universal  patriarch; 
and  Gregory  found  that  he  had  so  styled  him- 
self over  and  over  again,  in  a  judgment  which 
he  had  lately  given  against  a  presbyter  ar- 
raigned of  heresy,  and  which,  at  the  request 
of  the  pope,  he  had  transmitted  to  Rome.  At 
this  Gregory  took  the  alarm,  and  forgetting  all 
other  cares,  as  if  the  church,  the  faith,  the 
Christian  religion,  were  in  imminent  danger, 
he  despatched,  in  great  haste,  a  messenger, 
with  letters  to  Sabinianns,  his  nuncio  at  Con- 
stantinople, charging  him,  as  he  tendered  "  the 
liberty,  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free," 
to  use  his  utmost  endeavors  with  the  emperor, 
with  the  empress,  and  above  all,  with  the 
bishop  himself,  his  beloved  brother,  to  divert 
him  from  ever  more  using  the  proud,  the  pro- 
fane, the  anti-christian  title  of  universal  bishop, 
which  he  had  assumed,  in  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  to  the  great  debasement  of  the  whole 
episcopal  order.  The  nuncio,  in  compliance 
with  his  orders,  left  nothing  unattempted, 
which  he  thought  could  make  any  impression 
on  the  patriarch,  assuring  him  that,  unless  he 
relinquished  the  odious  title,  which  had  given 
so  great  an  offence  to  the  pope,  he  would  find 
in  him  a  formidable  antagonist,  not  to  say  an 
irreconcileable  enemy.'  But  the  patriarch 
was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  frightened  ;  and 
therefore  told  the  nuncio,  that  indeed  he  was 
sorry  his  most  holy  brother  of  Rome  should 
have  taken  any  umbrage  at  so  inoffensive  a 
title,  since  he  could  have  no  just  reason  to 
take  any  ;  but  as  it  had  been  bestowed,  and  be- 
stowed by  so  great  a  council,*  not  on  him  alone, 
but  on  him  and  his  successors,  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  resign  it,  nor  would  his  successors 
stand  to  his  resignation,  if  he  should.  As  for 
the  emperor  and  the  empress,  they  declared, 
that  they  would  be  no  ways  concerned  in  that 
affair.  However,  the  emperor  wrote,  on  this 
occasion,  to  Gregory ;  but  it  was  only  to  ex- 
hort him  to  live  in  peace  with  the  bishop  of 
the  imperial  city,  lest  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween them  in  particular  should  be  attended 
with  a  general  misunderstanding  between  the 
east  and  the  west." 

The  pope  received,  at  the  same  time,  the 
emperor's  letter,  and  an  answer  from  his 
nuncio,  informing  him,  that  he  had  by  no 
means  been  able  to  prevail  on  the  patriarch  to 
quit  his  new  title,  and  that  he  seemed  dis- 
posed to  maintain  it  at  all  events.  The  pope 
was  greatly  concerned  at  the  obstinacy  of  the 
patriarch,  as  he  styled  it ;  but  more  to  find, 
that  the  emperor  had  at  all  interfered  in  the 
quarrel.  He  therefore  wrote  again,  without 
loss  of  time,  to  his  nuncio,  ordering  him  to 
renew  his  remonstrances  with  the  patriarch, 
and,  if  he  still  found  him  inflexible,  to  separate 
himself  from  his  communion,  that  the  see  of 
St.  Peter  might  not  seem  to  connive  at  his 
pride  and  ambition.     As  to  his  living  in  peace 


«  Greg.  I.  4.  ep.  39.    a  See  p.  388.    a  Greg.  1. 4.  ep. 
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The  title  of  universal  bishop  heretical,  in  the  opinion  of  Gregory.  He  writes  to  the  patriarch.  The  title  of 
universal  bishop  anti-christian,  blasphemous,  infernal,  diabolical.  Christ  alone  head  of  the  whole  church. 
The  pope  writes  to  the  emperor,  and  the  empress  against  the  patriarch. 


with  his  most  holy  brother  and  colleague, 
agreeably  to  the  desire  of  the  emperor,  he 
declares,  that  he  has  nothing  more  at  heart ; 
and  that  would  "  his  most  serene  lord"  only 
oblige  his  beloved  brother,  as  in  justice  he 
ought,  to  renounce  his  new  title,  he  would 
have  thereby  the  merit  of  establishing  .a  last- 
ing peace  between  the  two  sees,  and  prevent- 
ing the  evils,  which  he  seemed  to  apprehend 
from  their  disagreement.  He  closes  his  letter 
with  the  following  remarkable  words  :  "  It  is 
very  hard,  that,  after  we  have  parted  with  our 
silver,  our  gold,  our  slaves,  and  even  our  gar- 
ments, for  the  public  welfare,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  part  with  our  faith  too  ;  for  to  agree 
to  that  impious  title  is  parting  with  our 
faith' :"  so  that  the  title  of  universal  bishop 
was,  according  to  Gregory,  heretical  in  itself; 
and,  in  his  opinion,  none  could  either  assume 
it,  or  .acknowledge  it  in  another,  without 
apostatizing  from  the  fdhh.  Sabinianus,  the 
pope's  nuncio,  communicated  to  the  patriarch 
the  contents  of  this  letter,  as  soon  as  he  re- 
ceived it.  But  the  patriarch  was  so  far  from 
yielding,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  loudly  com- 
plained of  the  pope  for  thus  opposing,  with  so 
much  warmth,  a  title  which  none  but  himself 
thought,  or  could  think,  in  the  least  derogatory 
to  the  authority  of  any  other  bishop  or  patriarch. 
Hereupon  the  nuncio,  pursuant  to  the  express 
order  of  the  pope,  renounced  his  communion. 
Gregory,  finding  the  endeavors  of  his  nun- 
cio proved  all  unsuccessful,  resolved  to  write 
no  more  to  him,  but  immediately  to  the  pa- 
triarch himself;  which,  he  said,  he  had 
hitherto  declined,  lest  he  should  be  obliged 
to  find  fault  with  a  man,  of  whose  sanctity 
and  virtue  he  had  ever  entertained  the  highest 
opinion.  He  wrote  to  him  accordingly  a  long 
letter,  loading  the  title  of  "  universal  patri- 
arch" or  "  bishop"  with  all  the  names  of  re- 
proach and  ignominy  he  could  think  of;  call- 
ing it  "  vain,  ambitious,  profane,  impious,  exe- 
crable, anti-christian,  blasphemous,  infernal, 
diabolical ;"  and  applying  to  him  who  assum- 
ed it,  what  was  said  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  of 
Lucifer  c^  "  Whom  you  do  imitate,"  says  he, 
"  in  assuming  that  arrogant  title  ?  Whom 
but  him,  who,  swelled  with  pride,  exalted 
himself  above  so  many  legions  of  angels,  his 
equals,  that  he  might  be  subject  to  none,  and 
all  might  be  subject  to  him  ]"  It  was  then, 
in  the  opinion  of  Gregory,  imitating  Lucifer, 
for  any  bishop  to  exalt  himself  above  his 
brethren,  and  pretend  all  other  bishops  to  be 
subject  to  him,  and  himself  to  be  subject  to 
none.  And  has  not  this  been,  for  many  ages, 
the  avowed  pretension  and  claim  of  the  popes  1 
"  We  declare,  say,  define,  and  pronounce  it 
to  be  of  necessity  to  salvation,  for  every  hu- 
man creature  to  be  subject  to  the  Roman 
pontiff,"  is  a  decree  issued  by  Boniface  VIII. 
four  hundred   and   fifty   years   ago.''     "The 

'  Greg.  1.  4.  ep.  39.  "  Isa.  14 :  12,  13,  &c. 
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apostle  Peter,"  continues  Gregory,  '*  was  the 
first  member  of  the  universal  church.  As  for 
Paul,  Andrew,  and  John,  they  were  only  the 
head  of  particular  congregations  :  but  all  were 
members  of  the  church  under  one  head,(*) 
and  none  would  ever  be  called  'universal.'" 
The  meaning  of  Gregory  is  obvious  ;  namely, 
that  the  apostles  themselves,  though  heads  of 
particular  congregations  or  churches,  were 
nevertheless  members  of  the  church  universal, 
and  none  of  them  ever  pretended  to  be  the 
head  of  the  whole  church,  or  to  have  power 
and  authority  over  the  whole  church,  that 
being  peculiar  to  Christ  alone.  This  agrees 
with  what  he  had  said  before,  addressing 
himself  to  the  patriarch ;  namely,  "  If  none 
of  the  apostles  would  be  called  universal, 
what  will  you  answer  on  the  last  day  to 
Christ,  the  head  of  the  church  universal  1  You, 
who,  by  arrogating  that  name,  strive  to  sub- 
ject all  his  members  to  yourself?"  For  it 
was  not  the  bare  title  of  "  universal  bishop" 
that  thus  alarmed  Gregory,  but  the  "  univer- 
sal" power  and  authority  ;  which  he  appre- 
hended his  rival  aimed  at  in  assuming  that 
title.  The  pope  adds  :  "  But  this  is  the  time 
which  Christ  himself  foretold  ;  the  earth  is 
now  laid  waste  and  destroyed  with  the  plague, 
and  the  sword  ;  all  things,  that  have  been 
predicted,  are  now  accomplished ;  the  king 
of  pride,  (that  is),  antichrist,  is  at  hand ; 
and,  what  I  dread  to  say,  an  army  of  priests 
is  ready  to  receive  him ;("!")  for  they,  who 
were  chosen  to  point  out  to  others  the  way  of 
humility  and  meekness,  are  themselves  now 
become  the  slaves  of  pride  and  ambition."' 
Here  the  pope  treats  the  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople as  tlie  fore-runner  of  antichrist,  for 
taking  upon  him  the  title  of  "  universal  bi- 
shop," a  title,  which  he  pretends  to  have  been 
rejected  by  one  of  his  predecessors,  though 
offered  to  him,  and  in  him  to  all  the  bishops 
of  the  apostolic  see,  by  no  less  a  council  than 
that  of  Chalcedon.  But  that  he  was  there- 
in certainly  mistaken,  has  been  elsewhere 
shown.2(:J:) 

The  pope  wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
emperor,  and   the   empress   Constantina,  in- 


(*)  In  some  printed  copies,  the  name  of  Peter  was 
added  here,  and  the  passage  read  thus:  "All  mem- 
bers of  the  church  under  one  head  Peter."  An  inter- 
polation that  would  have  well  served  the  purpose,  had 
not  Gregory  been  tliereby  evidently  made  to  contra- 
dict himself,  (a)  In  the  same  passage  most  of  the 
manuscript  copies  have,  "Peter,  the  first  of  the 
apostles,  was  a  member  of  the  universal  church  ;"  and 
all  the  printed  copies,  "  Peter,  the  apostle,  was  the 
first  member,"  &c. 

(a)  Staplet.  Princ.  doctrin.  I.  6.  c.  7. 

(t)  All  the  ancient  manuscripts  have,  "  Sacerdotum 
ei  prsparatur  e.xercitus."  But  in  most  of  the  printed 
copies  the  word  "  exercitus"  has  been  changed  into 
"exitus,"  as  if  the  priests  were  not  to  join,  but  to  op- 
pose antichrist,  and  be  destroyed  by  him. (a) 

(a)  See  Thom.  James,  in  vindic.  Greg.  p.  666. 

'  Greg.  1.  4.  ep.  32.  a  See  p.  229. 

(t)  Gregory  received  the  first  four  councils,  as  the 
four  gospels.  How  then  could  he  think  a  title  offered 
by  one  of  them  "  blasphemous,  heretical,  infernal,  dia- 
bolical !" 

2K 
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The  pope  is  not  actuated  by  zeal  alone  in  opposing  the  title  of  universal  bishop.  He  strives  to  engage  the 
patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  in  the  quarrel ;  but  in  vain.  John  of  Constantinople  dies  ; — [Year  of 
Christ,  596;] — and  is  honored  as  a  saint.     Cyriacus,  the  new  patriarch,  writes  to  the  pope. 


weighing,  throughout  both  letters,  against  his 
most  holy  brother  (for  so  he  styled  him),  as 
one  who  strove,  by  a  most  wicked  attempt,  to 
enthrall  the  whole  church,  as  one  equal  in 
pride  to  Lucifer  himself,  as  the  forerunner 
of  antichrist,  &c.,  repeating  here  what  he  had 
written  to  the  patriarch  himself.'  He  begs 
the  emperor,  in  the  name  of  St,  Peter,  to  con- 
trol, b}'  his  authority,  the  unbounded  ambition 
of  a  man,  who,  not  satisfied  with  being  bi- 
shop, affected  to  be  called  the  sole  bishop  of 
the  catholic  church.  It  was  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  Gregory's  way  of  reasoning,  all  one  to 
be  called  "  universal  bishop,"  and  "  sole  bi- 
shop." He  alleges  several  reasons  to  con- 
vince the  emperor,  that,  in  the  church,  there 
can  be  no  "  universal  bishop  ;"  and  the  follow- 
ing among  the  rest :  "  If  there  were  an  uni- 
versal bishop,  and  he  should  err,  the  universal 
church  would  err  with  him  :"  which  was  evi- 
dently supposing  every  bishop,  even  an  uni- 
versal bishop,  to  be  capable  of  erring.  From 
his  letter  to  the  empress,  it  appears  but  too 
plainly,  that,  in  thus  opposing,  with  so  much 
warmth,  the  title  of  "  universal  bishop,"  in 
his  brother  of  Constantinople,  and  inveighing 
against  that  prelate,  in  the  manner  we  have 
seen,  for  assuming  it,  he  was  actuated  by 
jealousy  as  well  as  by  zeal.  For,  in  that  letter, 
after  declaiming,  in  the  sharpest  and  most 
poignant  terms,  against  the  title,  as  quite 
anti-christian,  against  the  patriarch,  as  a  dis- 
turber of  the  peace,  and  the  good  order  esta- 
blished by  Christ  in  the  church,  against  all 
who  any-ways  countenanced,  encouraged,  or 
upheld  him,  in  so  "  impious"  and  "  detest- 
able" an  attempt,  he  addresses  the  empress 
thus:  "Though  Gregory  is  guilty  of  many 
great  sins,  for  which  he  well  deserves  thus  to 
be  punished,  Peter  is  himself  guilty  of  no 
sins,  nor  ought  he  to  suffer  for  mine.  I  there- 
fore, over  and  over  again,  beg,  entreat,  and 
conjure  you,  by  the  Almighty,  not  to  forsake 
the  virtuous  steps  of  your  ancestors,  but, 
treading  in  them,  to  court  and  secure  to  your- 
self the  protection  and  favor  of  that  apostle, 
who  is  not  to  be  robbed  of  the  honor  that  is 
due  to  his  merit,  for  the  sins  of  one  who  has 
no  merit,  and  who  so  unworthily  serves 
him. "2  Here  Gregory  plainly  shows,  that 
after  all,  the  honor  and  dignity  of  St.  Peter, 
and  his  see,  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
opposition. 

The  remonstrances  of  the  pope  made  no 
more  impression  on  the  emperor,  or  the  em- 
press, than  they  had  made  on  the  patriarch 
himself;  nay,  Mauricius  rather  favored  the 
patriarch,  though  he  declined  openly  espousing 
his  cause,  thinking  the  title  of  universal  bishop 
well  suited  the  rank  and  the  dignity  of  the 
bishop  of  the  imperial  city.  Of  this  Gregory 
was  well  apprised  ;  but  yet,  not  despairing  of 
success,  and  determined  to  leave  nothing  un- 
attempted,  which  he  thought  could  be  attended 


>  Greg.  1.  4.  ep.  32.  34. 


3  Greg.  1.  4.  ep.  34. 


with  any,  he  wrote  to  the  two  other  patriarchs, 
Eulogius  of  Alexandria,  and  Anastasius  of 
Antioch,  striving  to  alarm  them,  and  persuade 
them  to  join,  as  in  a  common  cause,  against 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who,  he  said, 
giving  the  reins  to  his  unbounded  ambition, 
had  nothing  less  in  his  view  than  to  degrade 
them,  and  engross  to  himself  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal power  and  authority.  But  the  two  patri- 
archs were  not  alarmed  ;  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople was  already  raised  above  them ; 
and  they  were  not  so  jealous  of  the  power 
that  was  left  them,  as  to  be  under  any  appre- 
hension of  its  being  usurped  or  invaded  by 
their  brother  of  Constantinople,  at  least  in 
virtue  of  his  new  title.  Besides,  both  patri- 
archs had  signed  and  approved  the  decree, 
entailing  the  disputed  title  on  John  and  his 
successors ;  and  that  they  are,  not  improba- 
bly, supposed  to  have  done  it,  that  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople  might  be  thereby  encour- 
aged to  protect  them,  as  well  as  his  other 
brethren  in  the  east,  against  the  growing 
power,  and  daily  encroachments  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  backed  and  supported  by  his  brethren 
in  the  west.  Anastasius  of  Antioch  even 
took  the  liberty  to  express  no  small  surprise 
at  the  pope's  being  alarmed,  to  such  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  at  a  thing  which,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  was  of  very  little  moment, 
and  not  at  all  worthy  of  the  trouble  which  his 
holiness  gave  himself  about  it. 

Most  of  these  letters  were  written  in  the 
month  of  July,  of  the  present  year ;  and  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  same  year,  or  the  very 
beginning  of  the  next,  died  Gregory's  great 
antagonist,  John  of  Constantinople ;  and,  after 
a  vacancy  of  some  months,  Cyriacus  was 
chosen  in  his  room.  John  is  now  honored  by 
the  Greek  church  as  a  saint;  an  honor  to 
which  he  had  at  least  as  good  a  claim  as  the 
best  of  the  popes,  if  what  Nicephorus  and 
Theophylactus  write  of  him  be  true ;  namely, 
that  though  the  son  of  a  mechanic,  he  was 
raised  to  the  patriarchal  dignity  for  his  emi- 
nent virtues ;  that  he  was  a  vigilant  pastor, 
and  so  affected  with  the  miseries  of  others, 
as  to  abridge  himself  even  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  to  relieve  them ;  that  he  was  very 
sparing  in  his  diet;  practised  all  sorts  of 
austerities,  but  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his 
abstinence,  and  the  long  fasts,  which  he  fre- 
quently observed  ;  whence  he  was  surnamed 
"  the  faster."  From  Gregory's  letters  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  was  not  easily  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  the  episcopal  dignity ;  and  that  he 
had  even  attempted,  as  Gregory  had  done,  to 
withdraw  himself  from  it  by  flight.  For  the 
pope  reproaches  him  with  exercising  the 
episcopal  dignity,  after  he  had  attempted  to 
save  himself  from  it  by  flight,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  if  he  had  courted  it  with  the  greatest 
ambition.' 

Cyriacus  was  no  sooner  ordained,  than  he 


>  Greg.  I.  4.  ep.  38. 
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The  pope  receives  Cyriacus  to  his  communion.  New  ravages  committed  by  the  Lombards.  The  unbounded 
charity  of  Gregory,  in  relieving  the  poor,  and  redeeming  the  captives.  A  council  held  at  Rome.  Gregory 
undertakes  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain. 


sent,  according  to  custom,  his  confession  of 
faith  to  the  pope,  and  to  the  bishops  of  the 
other  great  sees.  His  letter  was  accompanied 
with  one  from  the  bishops,  who  had  ordained 
him,  and  another  from  the  emperor  himself; 
both  filled  with  such  commendations  of  the 
new  patriarch,  that  they  deserved  to  be  called 
panegyrics  rather  than  letters.  The  pope  re- 
ceived the  messengers,  who  brought  these  let- 
ters, with  all  possible  marks  of  kindness  and 
esteem,  approved  the  confession  of  faith,  re- 
ceived Cyriacus  to  his  communion,  and,  con- 
gratulating, in  his  answer,  both  the  emperor 
and  the  bishops,  on  the  election  of  a  person 
of  so  much  merit,  added  to  the  praises,  which 
they  had  bestowed  on  him,  others  of  his  own  ; 
for  he  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  while  he  was  nuncio  to  Pelagius  H.  at 
the  court  of  Constantinople.'  In  these  letters 
he  took  no  notice  of  the  new  title,  as  neither 
the  bishops,  nor  the  emperor,  nor  Cyriacus 
himself,  had  taken  any  notice  of  it  in  their 
letters  to  him.  However,  at  this  very  time, 
when  he  received  the  new  patriarch  to  his 
communion,  and  owned  his  faith  to  be,  in 
every  respect,  orthodox,  he  wrote  to  Sabinia- 
nus,  his  nuncio  at  Constantinople,  not  to  com- 
municate, nor  assist  with  him  at  divine  ser- 
vice, till  he  renounced  for  ever  the  proud  and 
impious  title,  which  his  predecessor  had 
wickedly  assumed .^ 

The  messengers  made  but  a  very  short  stay 
at  Rome,  as  the  winter  approached,  and  the 
city  was  threatened  with  a  siege.  For  Agi- 
lulph,  the  Lombard  king,  being  desirous  of  a 
peace,  that  he  might  be  at  leisure  to  settle  the 
aSkirs  of  his  kingdom,  and  therefore  provoked, 
beyond  measure,  at  the  exarch's  rejecting  the 
conditions  he  had  offered,  broke  into  the  territo- 
ries of  the  empire  with  more  rage  and  fury  than 
he  had  ever  yet  done,  laid  waste  the  Roman 
dukedom,  overran  Campania,  burnt  the  towns, 
which  he  had  formerly  spared,  reduced  the  city 
of  Cortona,  and  carried  with  him  into  captivi- 
ty the  inhabitants  of  that,  as  well  as  all  other 
places,  which  he  could  not  have  easily  kept, 
as  they  lay  at  a  great  distance  from  Pavia, 
the  royal  seat  of  the  Lombards.^  This  opened 
a  large  field  to  the  charity  of  Gregory,  who, 
pitying  the  condition  of  the  unhappy  captives, 
not  only  expended  himself  large  sums  on  their 
ransom,  and  more  than  he  could  well  spare, 
but,  with  his  letters,  encouraged  other  bishops 
to  so  charitable  a  work,  even  allowing  them, 
on  that  occasion,  to  sell  the  sacred  vessels  and 
utensils.^  In  Rome  the  number  of  the  poor 
was  greatly  increased,  and  the  country  having 
been  far  and  near  ravaged  by  the  provoked 
Lombards,  provisions  of  all  kinds  were  sold 
at  most  exorbitant  rates  ;  insomuch  that  there 
were,  as  Gregory  witnesses,  no  fewer  than 
three  thousand  sacred  virgins  in  the  city,  who 
had  been  obliged,  though  that  winter  proved 


very  severe,  to  part  with  their  garments,  and 
the  very  coverings  of  their  beds,  for  subsist- 
ence.' But  of  the  many  who  thus  suffered, 
whether  under  the  pressures  of  thraldom  or 
poverty,  few  there  were  who  did  not  feel  the 
comfortable  effects  of  the  pope's  unbounded 
compassion  and  charity.  As  the  revenues  of 
his  see,  though  at  this  time  very  considerable, 
were  not  alone  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants 
of  so  many  unhappy  people,  he  took  the 
liberty,  on  so  pressing  an  occasion,  to  recur 
not  only  to  the  bishops  his  brethren,  but  to 
the  great  men,  his  friends,  in  the  east  as  well 
as  the  west;  and  they  all  readily  assisted  him 
with  large  supplies ;  so  that  the  poor  were  re- 
lieved, and  great  numbers  of  captives  redeem- 
ed, though  the  most  wicked  Lombards,  as  he 
styles  them,  though  now  good  catholics, exacted 
most  exorbitant  sums  for  their  redemption.^ 

Gregory  did  not  suffer  his  attention  to  be  so 
engrossed  by  these  works  of  charity,  as  to 
neglect  any  other  duty  of  his  pastoral  office. 
For  he  held,  this  year,  a  council  at  Rome, 
where  some  canons  were  issued,  none  of  any 
great  moment  concerning  the  ecclesiastical 
discipline.'  It  was  in  this  year  too,  that,  ex- 
tending his  care  to  the  most  distant  kingdoms 
and  people,  he  undertook  to  convert  the  Saxons, 
our  ancestors,  and  sent,  for  that  purpose,  a 
company  of  missionaries,  with  Austin  at  their 
head,  into  Britain  :  an  undertaking  that  ought 
ever  to  be  remembered  by  the  English  with 
gratitude.  When  he  first  formed  this  design, 
or  what  first  gave  occasion  to  it,  is  not  well 
known.  Bede,  in  one  place,  ascribes  it  to  a 
holy  inspiration,''  and  in  another  to  a  generous 
compassion  in  Gregory  at  his  seeing,  several 
years  before  he  was  pope,  some  English  chil- 
dren of  a  very  graceful  aspect,  exposed  to  sale 
in  the  public  market  at  Rome.*  The  latter 
opinion  was  adopted  by  Joannes  Diaconus,  in 
his  life  of  Gregory,  as  it  has  been  since  by 
most  other  historians.(*) 


'  Greg.  1.  6.  ep.  5,  6,  7. 
'Ideml.  5.  ep.  29,  30.  60. 


»  Idem  ibid.  ep.  15. 
*  Idem  ibid.  ep.  13. 


'  Greg.  I.  6.  ep.  23.        =Idem  1.  6.  ep.  9.  21.  23. 

3  Concil.  t.  5.  p.  1198.    "  Bed.  Eccles.  Hist.  1.  I.e.  23. 

5  Bed.  Eccles.  Hist.  1.  2.  c.  1. 

(*)  But  I  cannot  help  thinking,  with  the  learned 
archbishop  Parker,  (a)  that  the  venerable  historian 
was  misinformed  with  respect  to  that  particular.  For 
though  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  but  the  barbarous 
custom  obtained  among  the  English,  of  selling  their 
children,  when  overstocked,  not  only  before,  but  long 
after  their  conversion  to  the  Christian  religion; (6) 
yet  it  is  not  at  all  probable,  that  their  parents,  or 
others,  would  have  been  at  the  expense  of  sending 
them  from  Deira,  or  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland, 
so  far  as  Rome,  with  which  city  they  had  no  kind  of 
communication,  or  intercourse,  when  they  had  a  much 
nearer  market  for  the  sale  of  their  young  slaves  in 
France.  For  that  they  were  commonly  sold  there, 
appears  from  a  letter  of  Gregory  to  Candidus,  the 
steward  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  in  that  coun- 
try, wherein  he  requires  him  to  buy  such  English 
slaves  as  were  to  be  sold  under  the  age  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  and  send  them  to  Rome,  to  be  brought  up 
there  in  the  monasteries.  As  they  were  pagans,  the 
pope  desires  they  may  be  attended.  In  their  journey, 
by  a  presbyter,  to  baptize  them,  should  he  find  any  of 
them  in  danger  of  dying  on  the  road,  (c) 
What,  most  probably,  prompted  and  encouraged 
(a)  Park,  in  Antiq.  Britann.  p.  34. 
(6)  Selden.  Analect  1.  2.  (c)  Greg.  1.  5.  ep.  10.  . 
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But  whatever  gave  occasion  to  that  under- 
taking, Austin,  and  his  companions,  all  monks 
of  Gregory's  ovi^n  order  and  monastery,  the 
monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  set  out  from  Rome 
this  year,  the  150th,  says  Bede,  after  the  arri- 
val of  the  Saxons  in  Britain. '(*)  Austin 
was  not,  it  seems,  so  fond  of  propagating  the 
gospel,  and  converting  infidels  to  Christ,  as 
to  expose  his  own  person,  on  that  account,  to 
any  great  danger :  and  for  him  England  might 
have  remained  unconverted  to  this  day.  For, 
on  his  arrival  in  France,  the  faint-hearted 
missionary  was  so  terrified  at  the  character 
they  gave  him  there  of  the  English  Saxons, 
so  discouraged  at  his  being  unacquainted  with 
their  language,  that,  his  zeal  giving  way  to 
his  fears,  he  left  his  company,  and  returning 
to  Rome,  remonstrated  against  the  undertaking 
as  absolutely  impracticable ;  and  begged  the 
pope  to  excuse  him  from  pursuing  it.  Gre- 
gory had  more  zeal  than  Austin ;  and  it  was 
well  for  England  he  had.  Instead  of  yield- 
ing to  the  vain  fears  and  apprehensions  of  the 
pusillanimous  monk,  he  either  removed  or  al- 
layed them,  and  sent  him  back,  with  an  en- 
couraging letter  to  his  brethren,^  recommend- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  by  letters  no  fewer 
than  eleven,  all  dated  the  23d  of  July  of  the 
present  j^ear,  to  the  Gallican  bishops,  to  the 
kings  Theodoric  and  Theodebert,  to  queen 
Brunichild,  and  to  a  patrician  named  Arigius.'' 
Austin,  thus  encouraged  and  recommended, 
returned  to  his  company  in  France  ;  and  there 
I  shall  leave  him  for  the  present,  to  view 
Gregory,  exerting  his  zeal,  a  zeal  indeed  of  a 
very  different  nature,  on  another  occasion. 

The  pope  had  ordered  his  nuncio  at  Con- 


Gregory  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons,  or 
English,  was  his  being  informed,  at  this  time,  perhaps 
by  Bertha,  the  wife  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  per- 
haps by  the  French  bishop  Luidhard,  who  attended 
her,  that  the  English  nation  were  very  desirous,  "de- 
sideranter  velle,"  of  receiving  the  Christian  faith.  Of 
this  good  disposition  in  the  English  he  speaks  in  his 
letter  to  the  two  brothers  Thierry  or  Theodoric  and 
Theodebert,  kings  of  France  ;  and  complains  to  them 
of  their  priests  and  bishops,  who,  though  the  neigh- 
bor8  of  the  English,  yet  neglected  them,  as  he  had 
been  informed,  and  took  no  care  to  second,  with  their 
exhortations,  the  desires  of  that  nation.  («)  Here  the 
pope  seems  to  intimate,  as  if  those,  whoever  they 
were,  who  applied  to  him,  had  first  applied  to  the  Gal- 
lican bishops,  and  not  to  him,  till  their  application  to 
them  had  proved  unsuccessful  ;  which  indeed  is  highly 
probable,  if  we  suppose  the  application  to  have  been 
made  either  by  the  queen,  or  the  bishop,  who  were 
both  of  that  nation.  I  shall  only  add  here,  that  I  have 
too  great  an  opinion  of  the  zeal  of  Gregory  to  believe, 
that,  if  he  had  formed  the  design  of  converting  this 
nation  so  many  years  before  he  was  pope,  he  would 
have  delayed  the  execution  of  that  design  till  the  sixth 
year  of  his  popedom,  though  he  might  have  as  well 
executed  it  in  the  first  as  the  sixth. 

(a)  Greg.  I.  5.  ep.  58. 

>  Bed.  I.  I.e.  22. 

(♦)  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Bede,  in  his  computa- 
tions, does  not  reckon,  as  all  the  other  English  histo- 
rians do,  from  the  year  419,  in  which  the  Saxons  ar- 
rived in  Britain,  but  from  the  year  447,  in  which  they 
were  invited  into  Britain.  If  iheri'fore  we  either  add 
two  years  to  his  numbers,  or  deduct  two  from  the 
numbers  of  the  other  historians,  we  shall  constantly 
find  an  entire  agreement  between  thera  and  him. 

'  Greg.  I.  4.  ep.  57. 

'  Idem  1.  5.  ep.  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  59. 


stantinople,  as  has  been  related  above,  not  to 
communicate  with  the  new  patriarch,  unless 
he  agreed  to  renounce  the  profane  title  of  uni- 
versal bishop.  But  to  Cyriacus  it  seemed 
quite  strange  and  unaccountable,  that  the  pope 
should  have  approved  of  his  confession  of 
faith,  as  in  every  respect  orthodox,  should 
have  received  him  to  his  communion  as  a  ca- 
tholic bishop,  and  yet  ordered  his  nuncio  not 
to  communicate  with  him.  He  therefore  de- 
spatched one  to  Rome,  with  the  character  of 
his  apocrisarius  or  nuncio,  to  try  whether  he 
might  not  appease  and  satisfy  the  pope  by 
some  other  means,  than  by  relinquishing  his 
title ;  for  that  he  was  no  less  determined  to 
defend  and  maintain,  than  Gregory  was  to 
combat  and  oppose  it.  The  pope  received 
the  apocrisarius  in  a  most  obliging  manner, 
and  even  admitted  him  to  his  communion; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  let  him  know,  that  he 
could  not,  and  never  would,  approve  of,  or  con- 
nive at,  so  scandalous,  so  profane,  so  blas- 
phemous a  title ;  that  there  could  be  no  peace 
(for  Cyriacus  had,  in  his  letter,  exhorted  him 
to  peace  and  concord,)  between  him  and  his 
beloved  brother,  till  the  cause  of  their  discord 
was  removed  ;  and  that,  if  he  could  only  pre- 
vail upon  himself  to  part  with  the  badge  of 
pride,  "  typum  superbiae,  which  his  predeces- 
sor had  wickedly  assumed,  he  would  thereby 
establish  an  everlasting  harmony  between  the 
two  sees.'  What  he  said  to  the  apocrisarius 
he  repeated  in  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  soon 
after  to  the  patriarch  himself,  and  sent  by  the 
deacon  Anatolius,  appointed,  at  this  time,  to 
succeed  Sabinianus  in  the  office  of  nuncio,  at 
the  imperial  court.  In  that  letter  he  positively 
afl[irms  that,  "  whoever  calls  himself  univer- 
sal bishop,  or  desires  to  be  so  called,  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  is  the  forerunner  of  anti- 
christ; ego  fidenter  dico,  quod  quisquis  se 
universalem  sacerdotem  vocat,  vel  vocari  de- 
siderat,  in  elatione  sua,  antichristum  praccur- 
rit,"2  are  Gregory's  own  words;  though  Ba- 
ronius  has  not  thought  fit  to  quote  them,  being 
well  apprised,  that  they  utterly  overturn  the 
system  of  the  present  controversy,  as  stated 
by  him.     But  of  this  hereafter. 

The  pope  answered,  by  the  same  deacon 
Anatolius,  a  letter,  he  had  received  from  Eu- 
logius  of  Alexandria,  which  had  given  him 
great  satisfaction.  It  has  not  reached  our 
times ;  but,  from  the  pope's  answer,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  filled  with  the  most  ful- 
some flattery.  Gregory,  however,  was  pleased 
with  it  so  far  as  it  extolled  and  magnified  the 
dignity  and  prerogatives  of  the  see  of  St. 
Peter.  For  he  tells  the  patriarch,  that  the 
praises,  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  bestow 
on  the  see  of  St.  Peter,  have  been  the  more 
acceptable,  as  they  came  from  one  who  held 
the  same  see,  and  who  consequently  could 
not  pay  the  honor  that  was  due  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  without  paying,  at  the  same  time,  the 


»  Greg.  1.  6.  ep.  31. 


a  Idem.  I.  6.  ep.  30. 
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the  see  of  Rome.     The  bishop  of  Alexandria  gives  the 
Gregory  takes  the  title  of  "the  servant  of  the  servants 


honor  that  was  due  to  his  own.  Ought  not 
his  praises  on  that  score  to  have  been  rather 
suspected  1  "  Who  does  not  know,"  continues 
the  pope,  "  that  the  church  was  built  and  es- 
tablished on  the  firmness  of  the  prince  of  the 
apostles,  by  whose  very  name  is  imported  a 
rock,  Petrus  a  Petra  vocalur  ?  Who  does  not 
know,  that  to  him  it  was  said,  I  will  give  unto 
thee  the  keys,  &c.  Feed  my  sheep,  &c.(*) 
Hence,  though  there  were  several  apostles, 
yet  there  is  but  one  apostolic  see,  the  see  of 
the  prince  of  the  apostles,  that  has  acquired 
great  authority ;  and  that  see  is  in  three 
places;  in  Rome,  where  he  died;  in  Alex- 
andria, where  it  was  founded  by  his  disciple 
St.  Mark;  and  in  Antioch,  where  he  resided 
himself  seven  years.'  These  three,  therefore, 
are  but  one  see,  and  on  that  one  see  sit  three 
bishops,  who  are  but  one  in  Him,  who  said,  I 
am  in  my  Father,  and  you  in  me,  and  I  in 
you."-  Here  the  pope  manifestly  equals  the 
sees  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  to  that  of 
Rome.  But  of  them  he  entertained  no  jea- 
lousy, and  the  point  he  had  in  view  was  to 
humble  his  great  rival  the  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  which  he  was  sensible  he  could  do 
by  no  other  means  more  effectually,  than  by 
engaging  the  two  other  patriarchs  in  the  pre- 
sent quarrel.  He  therefore  very  artfully  made 
their  sees  and  his  but  one  see,  them  and  him 
self  but  one  bishop ;  that,  looking  upon  the 
injury  done,  by  the  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
to  him  and  his  see,  as  done  to  them  and  their 
sees,  they  might  join  him  as  in  a  common 
cause,  against  a  common  rival. 

Eulogius  wrote,  about  this  time,  another, 
no  less  flattering  letter,  to  the  pope,  wherein 
he  even  styled  him  "  universal  pope ;"  proba- 
bly with  a  design  to  try  whether  he  might 
not  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel  between  the  two 
bishops,  by  giving  te  both  the  title,  about 
which  they  quarrelled.     This  was  no  bad  ex- 

(*)  All  the  apostles  received  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  (a)  What  is  said  to  Peter,  is  said  to 
the  apostles,  (ft)  Itwas  said  to  Peter  alone,  I  will  give 
thee,  &c.,  but  the  keys  were  given  to  all  the  apos- 
tles, (c)  When  it  is  said  to  Peter,  Feed  my  sheep,  it 
is  said  to  all.(d)  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock, 
&c.,  upon  this  rock,  which  thou  hast  confessed,  upon 
this  rock,  which  thou  hast  known,  saying,  thou  art 
Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  I  will  build  my 
church  ;  that  is,  upon  myself,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,  I  will  build  my  church ;  I  will  build  thee  upon 
me,  not  me  upon  thee.  For  the  rock  was  Christ,  and 
upon  him  Peter  himself  was  built,  (e)  Thus  were  the 
passages,  quoted  by  Gregory,  understood  by  the  fa- 
thers. But  the  popes,  by  often  repeating  them,  and 
always  interpreting  them,  as  they  related  to  St.  I'eter 
alone,  brought  the  greater  part  of  mankind  to  believe, 
that  they  were  really  to  be  so  understood;  that  St. 
Peter  alone  had  the  keys,  as  he  alone  is  painted  with 
the  keys ;  that  St.  Peter  alone  was  the  rock,  the 
shepherd,  who  was  to  feed  Christ's  sheep,  &c.,  and 
that  the  other  apostles  were  no  more  than  his  depu- 
ties or  curates.  We  shall  see  him  hereafter,  not  only 
raised  by  the  popes  above  all  the  other  apostles,  but 
by  one  of  them,  Boniface  VIII.,  blasphemously  exalted 
into  the  partnership  of  the  undivided  Trinity.  (/) 

(a)  Hier.  in  Jovin.  1.  H.     (6)  Amhros.  in  Psal.  38. 

(c)  Optat.  1.  7.  (d)  Aug.  de  Agon.  Christi. 

(e)  Aug.  Serm.  13.  de  verbis  Domini. 

(/)  Sexti  decret.  1.  1.  tit.  6.  c.  17. 

«  See  p.  290,  note  (*).  »  John  14  :  20. 


pedient;  but  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  pope 
to  prove  it  was  "  wicked,  heretical,  blasphe- 
mous, anti-christian,  diabolical,"  in  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  equally  proved,  it  was 
"wicked,  heretical,"  &c.,  in  himself.  He  there- 
fore rejected  it  with  great  indignation,  remon- 
strated against  its  being  given  to  him,  with 
as  much  warmth  as  he  had  ever  remonstrated 
against  its  being  given  to  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, nay,  and  thought  it  an  affront  that 
it  had  ever  been  offered  him.  "  If  you  give 
more  to  me,"  says  the  pope,  in  his  answer  to 
Eulogius,  "than  is  due  to  me,  you  rob  your- 
self of  what  is  due  to  you.  I  choose  to  be 
distinguished  by  my  manners,  and  not  by 
titles.  Nothing  can  redound  to  my  honor 
that  redounds  to  the  dishonor  of  my  brethren. 
I  place  my  honor  in  maintaining  them  in 
theirs.  If  you  call  me  '  universal  pope,'  you 
thereby  own  yourself  to  be  no  pope.  Let 
no  such  titles  therefore  be  mentioned,  or  ever 
heard,  among  us.  Your  holiness  says,  in 
your  letter,  that  I  commanded  you.  I  com- 
manded you !  I  know  who  you  are,  who  I 
am.  In  rank  you  are  my  brother,  in  your 
manners  my  father.  I  therefore  did  not  com- 
mand ;  and  beg  you  will  henceforth  ever  for- 
bear that  word.  I  only  pointed  out  to  you 
what  I  thought  it  was  right  you  should 
know."'  The  whole  drift  of  this  letter  was, 
as  the  reader  must  have  observed,  to  draw, 
and  in  a  manner  to  soothe,  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  into  the  present  dispute.  But 
neither  he,  nor  any  other  bishop  joined  him, 
at  least,  in  the  east;  nay,  as  they  had  given 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  that  title,  they 
all,  but  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  would 
not  concern  himself  in  the  quarrel,  thought 
themselves  bound  to  maintain  and  defend  it. 
Gregory  therefore,  being  now  at  a  loss 
whom  next  to  recur  to,  for  the  emperor  and 
empress  both  favored  the  patriarch,  bethought 
himself  of  a  new  kind  of  opposition,  which 
was  to  oppose  to  the  lofty  and  proud  title  of 
"  universal  bishop"  the  meanest  he  could 
think  of,  flattering  himself,  that  his  rival  might 
be  thus  brought  to  quit  that  title,  or  at  least 
be  ashamed  ever  to  use  it.  With  this  view 
he  took  to  himself  the  humble  title  of  "  The 
servant  of  the  servants  of  God,"  which  his 
successors  have  all  retained,  and  use  to  this 
day,  even  when  they  command  the  "  servants 
of  God"  as  their  lords  and  masters:  "We 
the  servant  of  the  servants  will  and  com- 
mand," volumes  et  jubemus.  But  the  word 
"  servant"  has  no  more  meaning  now  at  the 
beginning  of  a  bull,  than  at  the  close  of  a 
letter ;  nor  had  it  indeed  more  in  the  time  of 
Gregory,  who,  notwithstanding  all  his  pro- 
testations of  humility,  maintained  the  papal 
power  as  high  as  any  of  his  predecessors; 
lowering  it  indeed  in  words,  but  not  in  facts. 
His  humility  therefore  availed  him  nothing  on 
the  present  occasion  ;  the  bishop  of  Constan- 


1  Greg.  1.  7.  ep.  36. 
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Austin  arrives  in  Britain.  His  great  success.  The  queen  very  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  this  nation. 
The  king  converted.  Gregory's  negotiations  with  the  Lombards  unsuccessful.  The  pope  alarmed  at  the 
news  of  a  council  to  be  held  at  Constantinople. 


tinople  still  kept  the  controverted  title  ;  and 
the  pope  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  for  the 
present. 

To  return  now  to  the  Roman  missionaries  : 
Having  provided  themselves  with  interpreters, 
they  passed  over,  this  year,  from  France  into 
Britain;  landed  in  the  isle  of  Thanet;  were 
there  favorably  heard  by  king  Elhelbert,  and 
allowed  by  him  to  preach  the  gospel  in  his 
kingdom.  A  proper  habitation  was  assigned 
them  in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  where  the 
court  resided,  and  the  queen  had  a  chapel ; 
and  there  they  preached,  they  instructed,  they 
wrought  miracles, "  that  shone,"  says  Gregory, 
upon  the  information  of  Austin,  who  wrought 
them,  "like  those  of  the  apostles,"  and  were 
attended  with  such  success  in  their  apostolic 
labors,  that,  before  this  year  was  ended,  they 
converted  more  than  ten  thousand  English, 
who  were  all  baptized  on  Christmas  day.' 
I  only  hint  at  these  particulars,  as  they  are 
already  well  known,  and  related  at  length  by 
all  our  historians.  But  I  cannot  help  observ- 
ing, that  though  Austin  and  his  companions 
were  very  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of 
the  English  nation,  yet  certainly  the  glory 
was  not  all  theirs.  Queen  Bertha,  as  Bede 
styles  her,  or  Aldiberga,  as  she  is  called  by 
others,  had  a  great  share  in  that  glory ;  and 
she  deserves  too  well  of  this  nation  to  be 
robbed  of  it.  She  was  not  only  a  Christian,  but 
a  most  religious  princess  ;  and,  if  Gregory  is  to 
be  credited,  she  had  prepared  the  mind  of  the 
king  for  the  reception  of  the  faith,  long  before 
Austin  set  foot  in  this  island.^  As  she  was 
allowed,  by  the  articles  of  her  marriage,  the 
free  exercise  of  her  religion,  she  had  several 
chaplains  to  attend  her,  among  whom  was  a 
bishop,  and  a  chapel,  where  divine  service 
was  publicly  performed.^*  It  is  therefore  high- 
ly probable,  considering  the  zeal  of  the  queen 
for  the  Christian  religion,  that  many  of  the 
English  were  converted  before  Austin  or  any 
other  Roman  missionaries  were  thought  of: 
it  is  at  least  certain,  from  the  letters  of  Greg- 
ory,'' that  many  were  desirous  of  being  con- 
verted ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite 
improbable,  that  the  queen,  who  had  her  own 
bishop  and  chaplains,  would  have  suffered 
those,  who  desired  to  be  converted,  to  con- 
tinue in  their  idolatrous  worship,  and  put  off 
their  conversion,  till  the  arrival  of  missionaries 
from  Rome.  To  me  it  appears  more  probable, 
that  great  numbers  were  converted  ;  and  that 
it  was  upon  the  queen's  finding  the  "  harvest 
was  plenteous,  and  the  laborers  were  few," 
that  she  applied  first,  as  was  natural,  to  the 
Franks  or  French,  who  were  her  countrymen, 
and  at  hand,  and,  being  disappointed  by  them, 
to  the  pope.  She  therefore  was  the  first  author 
of  this  undertaking;  and  the  success  that 
attended  it,  was  more  owing  to  her  example, 
protection,  and  influence,  than  to  the  miracles. 


»  Greg.  1.  7.  ep.  30.  a  Greg.  1.  9.  ep.  59. 

»  Bed.  Eccles.  hist.  1.  1.  c.  25.    ♦  Greg.  I.  5.  ep.  58,  59. 


or  the  preaching,  of  Austin.  As  for  the  king, 
he  is  said  by  Bede  to  have  been  converted 
this  year;'  but  in  this  he  was  probably  mis- 
taken, since  Gregory  takes  no  notice  of  his 
conversion  or  baptism,  in  the  account  he  gave 
to  Eulogius  of  Alexandria,  of  the  conversion 
often  thousand  English,  baptized  on  Christ- 
mas day.  The  example  of  the  king  was 
followed  by  many  of  the  nobles,  and  great 
multitudes  of  the  people ;  nay,  that  it  was 
chiefly  out  of  complaisance  to  the  king  that 
most  of  them  were  converted,  appears  too 
plain  from  their  returning  to  paganism,  as 
soon  as  he  died.  The  king  forbid,  at  first, 
all  violence  and  compulsion,  as  Bede  ex- 
pressly observes ;-  but  that  some  kind  of  com- 
pulsion was  afterwards  used,  perhaps  when 
the  Christian  party  began  to  prevail,  is  mani- 
fest from  what  the  same  historian  writes  else- 
where ;  namely,  that  the  pagan  worship  being 
restored  by  Eadbald,  those  whom  the  fear  of 
Ethelbert  had  brought  to  profess  Christ,  fol- 
lowed, agreeably  to  their  inclination,  the  ex- 
ample of  their  new  prince.*  The  Roman 
missionaries  had  no  great  occasion  to  boast 
of  such  proselytes  ;  for  the  death  of  Ethelbert 
was  attended  with  almost  a  general  apostacy 
of  the  people,  in  spite  of  all  the  miracles  the 
missionaries  had  wrought,  or  could  work,  to 
prevent  it. 

The  following  year  was  chiefly  employed 
by  the  pope  in  negotiations  with  Agilulph 
king  of  the  Lombards,  and  Arnulph  the  Lom- 
bard duke  of  Spoleti ;  hut  they  all  proved  un- 
successful, the  exarch,  and  the  other  imperial 
officers,  who  reaped  great  advantages  from  the 
war,  refusing  to  hearken  to  any  overtures  of 
peace.  On  this  occasion  Gregory  wrote  to 
the  bishops  of  Cagliari  and  Tarracina,  de- 
siring them  to  oblige  their  clergy  to  guard  and 
defend  the  walls,  and  even  to  bear  arms,  and 
fight,  when  their  assistance  was  required  or 
wanted. ■•  Thus  did  Gregory,  says  Baronius,^ 
take  upon  him  the  care  of  the  state,  as  well 
as  the  church ;  and  his  conduct  was  neither 
disapproved  by  the  emperor,  nor  the  exarch ; 
they  both  therefore  owned  and  revered  a  royal 
authority  in  the  royal  priesthood  ;  an  inference, 
that  no  man  could  ever  have  thought  of  but 
himself! 

While  Gregory  was  thus  employed,  he  re- 
ceived letters  from  Constantinople,  that  gave 
him  no  less  concern  than  the  bad  success  of 
his  negotiations  with  the  Lombards.  For  by 
them  he  was  informed,  that  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  whose  conduct  we  may  very 
well  imagine  he  narrowly  watched,  had  ap- 
pointed a  grand  council  to  meet  in  that  city, 
and  had  summoned,  with  the  consent  and  ap- 
probation of  the  emperor,  all  the  bishops  of 
the  east  to  attend  it.  Upon  this  intelligence, 
the  pope,  apprehended  the  disputed  title  would 

'  Bed.  1.  2.  c.  5.  a  Bed.  1. 1.  c.  26. 

a  Idem  1.  2.  c.  5.  *  Greg.  1.  7.  ep.  2.  20. 

»  Bar.  ad  ann.  598.  p.  118. 
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Gregory  writes  to  the  eastern  bishops  ;— [Year  of  Christ,  599.]  The  pope  afflicted  with  several  infirmities  ; — 
[Year  of  Christ,  600.]  Concludes  a  truce  with  the  Lombards.  Grants  some  exemptions  to  the  monks.  A 
new  colony  of  monks  sent  into  Britain.  Gregory's  letters  to  the  king  and  the  queen.     The  vanity  of  Austin. 


be  confirmed  by  that  council,  and  that  they 
were  to  assemble  for  that  purpose,  took  the 
alarm  ;  and,  to  prevent  in  time  the  execution 
of  such  a  wicked  and  detestable  design,  wrote 
and  despatched,  in  great  haste,  a  circular  let- 
ter to  all  the  bishops  in  the  east,  earnestly 
entreating,  praying,  and  conjuring  them,  not 
to  suffer  themselves  to  be  over-reached  by  the 
craft  and  subtlety  of  designing  men,  nor  to 
be  brought,  by  any  persuasions,  allurments, 
rewards,  or  terrors  to  concur  in  so  impious  an 
attempt;  but  to  defend  and  protect,  with  an 
apostolic  firmness  and  constancy,  the  flock  of 
Christ  against  the  robber  that  sought  to 
devour  it.  In  the  same  letter  he  exhorts  the 
bishops  not  only  to  be  watchful,  and  upon 
their  guard,  that  nothing  be  transacted  in  their 
assembly,  directly  or  indirectly,  relating  to 
the  confirmation  of  the  perverse  title,  but  that 
no  decree  be  issued  to  the  prejudice  of  any 
place  or  person  whatever. '  But  the  council, 
which  thus  alarmed  the  pope,  never  was  held  ; 
nor  should  we  have  known,  but  from  this  let- 
ter, that  it  ever  was  thought  of. 

The  pope  was  so  afflicted  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  with  the  gout,  and  several  other 
complaints  to  which  he  was  subject,  that, 
during  the  whole  time,  he  was  seldom  in  a  con- 
dition to  rise  from  his  bed.  "  I  have  been  now 
eleven  months,"  says  he  in  a  letter  to  Italica, 
a  woman  of  distinction,  "confined  both  to  my 
bed  and  my  room,  and  so  tormented  with  un- 
relenting pains,  that  life  is  become  an  unsuf- 
ferable  burden.  Death  alone  can  relieve  me  ; 
and  I  expect  it  daily,  but  expect  it  in  vain."^ 
And,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  the  following 
year  to  Eulogius  of  Alexandria,  "  I  have  been 
now  near  two  years,"  says  he,  "  confined  to  my 
bed,  and  in  constant  torment  and  pain  ;  I  have 
seldom  been  able  to  rise,  and  perform  divine 
service  even  on  the  holy  and  festival  days ; 
the  racking  gout  has  rarely  allowed  me  so 
long  a  truce  :  I  have  been  often  forced,  by  the 
violence  of  the  pain,  to  return  to  my  bed, 
when  I  scarce  had  left  it,  and  there  to  seek 
some  relief  from  sighs,  and  from  groans :  my 
pain  is  at  one  time  excessive,  and  less  at  an- 
other ;  but  never  so  small  as  to  leave  me  en- 
tirely, never  so  great  as  to  kill  me.  Thus  I 
am  every  day  dying,  and  yet  never  die.  But 
I  am  a  great  criminal,  and,  as  such,  deserved- 
ly shut  up  in  so  painful  a  prison.  However, 
I  daily  cry  out  with  the  psalmist,  'Bring  my 
soul  out  of  prison,  that  I  may  give  thanks  unto 
thy  name.'  "^  He  was  troubled  with  frequent 
returns  of  these  complaints  so  long  as  he 
lived  ;  but  no  pains,  no  infirmities,  could  ever 
divert  him  from  any  of  the  duties  of  his 
pastorial  office,  or  in  diuy  degree  lessen  his 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  state  as  well  as 
the  church.  For  he  not  only  wrote,  in  this 
and  the  preceding  year,  a  great  number  of  let- 
ters to  the  bishops  of  Spain,  France,  Italy, 


and  Africa,  concerning  the  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, and  the  extirpating  of  several  abuses 
that  had  crept  into  their  respective  churches  ; 
but,  resuming  his  negotiations  with  the  king 
of  the  Lombards,  he  prevailed  upon  him  at 
last  to  agree  to  a  truce  from  the  month  of 
September  to  the  following  April,  to  the  un- 
speakable satisfaction  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Italy. 

The  following  year  the  pope  held  a  council 
at  Rome,  consisting  of  twenty  bishops,  all  im- 
mediately subject  to  his  see,  fourteen  presby- 
ters, and  four  deacons;  and,  by  that  council, 
was  approved  a  constitution  of  Gregory  in 
favor  of  the  monks,  who  were  thereby  exempt- 
ed, in  some  particular  cases,  from  all  subjec- 
tion to  the  bishops.'  This  is  the  first  instance 
of  that  nature  we  meet  with  in  history ;  and  it 
is  evidently  repugnant  to  the  canons  of  Chal- 
cedon,  subjecting  the  monks,  whether  in  cities, 
or  the  country,  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in 
which  they  lived,  and  pronouncing  excom- 
munication against  those  who  should  with- 
draw themselves  from  his  jurisdiction.^  But 
of  the  monks,  and  the  exemptions  and  pri- 
vileges granted  them  by  the  popes,  in  defiance 
of  all  the  ancient  canons,  I  shall  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large. 

The  same  year  Gregory  sent,  at  the  request 
of  Austin,  a  new  colony  of  monks  into  Britain ; 
and,  laying  hold  of  that  opportunity,  wrote  to 
the  kings  and  bishops  of  the  Franks,  to  return 
them  thanks  for  their  good  oflices  to  Austin, 
and  recommend  the  bearers  to  their  protection 
and  favor.3  He  wrote  at  the  same  time  to 
queen  Bertha,  acknowledging  the  share  she 
had  in  the  conversion  of  the  king ;''  and  to  the 
king  himself,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  con- 
version, and  to  encourage  him  to  abolish  the 
worship  of  the  idols  in  his  dominions,  to  pull 
down  their  temples,  and  to  strive,  in  imitation 
of  Constantine,  to  promote  piety  and  virtue 
among  his  subjects,  by  exhortations,  menaces, 
caresses,  and,  above  all,  by  example.  He  ex- 
horts the  king  to  hearken  to  the  instructions  of 
Austin,  and  to  be  instructed  by  him  ;  and  lets 
him  know  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand  ;* 
which  Gregory  seems  to  have  firmly  believed. 
These  letters  are  all  dated  June,  601 ;  but  I 
can  hardly  believe,  that,  if  the  king  had  been 
converted  in  597,  as  Bede  supposes,  the  pope 
would  have  so  long  delayed  congratulating 
him  on  his  conversion.  Either  the  king  was 
not  so  early  converted,  or  there  is  a  mistake 
in  the  date  of  the  letters. 

In  the  account  which  Austin  had  sent  to 
the  pope,  of  the  success  of  his  labors  in  Bri- 
tain, he  had  taken  care  to  relate  and  magnify 
the  miracles  which  God  had  been  pleased  to 
work  by  his  hand.  Gregory  was  pleased 
with  the  success ;  but,  pitying  the  vanity  of 
the  man,  he  did  not  forget  to  furnish  him,  in 


'  Greg.  I.  7.  ep.  70. 
'Idem, I.  8.  ep.  35. 


ndem,  1.  7.  ep.  127. 


'  Bar.  ad  ann.  601.  p.  145,  146. 

2  Con.  Chal.  can.  4-.  et  8. 

3  Greg.  1.  9.  ep.  55,  56.  49,  50.  52. 
*  Idem  ibid.  ep.  59. 
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Gregory  directs  Austin  to  adopt  the  pagan  ceremonies  into  the  Christian  worship.    The  evil  consequences 
thereof.     Serenus  of  Marseilles  causes  the  images  throughout  his  diocese  to  be  pulled  down,  and  broken. 


his  answer,  with  proper  reflections  to  cure  it.' 
However,  as  the  pope  was  unwilling  to  give 
him  the  least  discouragement,  he  extolled  his 
labors,  exhorted  him  to  pursue  the  work 
which  he  had  so  happily  begun,  sent  him  the 
necessary  helps  and  instructions  to  pursue  it 
with  success;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  re- 
solution of  the  questions  which  Austin  had 
proposed.  The  questions  are  too  well  known 
to  be  inserted  here  ;2  and  they  can  only  give 
us  a  very  mean  opinion  of  the  abilities  of  this 
great  apostle  :  and  as  to  the  instructions,  they 
do  not  at  all  redound  to  the  honor  of  Gregory. 
For,  not  satisfied  with  directing  Austin  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  reserve  for  the  worship  of  God, 
the  profane  places  where  the  pagan  Saxons 
had  worshiped  their  idols,(*)  he  would  have 
him  to  treat  the  more  profane  usages,  rites, 
and  ceremonies  of  the  pagans  in  the  same 
manner,  that  is,  not  to  abolish,  but  to  sanctify 
them,  by  changing  the  end  for  which  they 
were  instituted,  and  introduce  them,  thus  sane 
tified,  into  the  Christian  worship.  This  he 
specifies  in  a  particular  ceremony ;  "  Whereas 
it  is  a  custom,"  says  he,  "among the  Saxons, 
to  slay  abundance  of  oxen,  and  sacrifice  them 
to  the  devil ;  you  must  not  abolish  that  cus- 
tom, but  appoint  a  new  festival  to  be  kept 
either  on  the  day  of  the  consecration  of  the 
churches,  or  on  the  birth-day  of  the  saints 
whose  reliques  are  deposited  there ;  and  on 
these  days  the  Saxons  may  be  allowed  to 
make  arbors  round  the  temples  changed  into 
churches,  to  kill  their  oxen,  and  to  feast  as 
they  did  while  they  were  still  pagans;  only 
they  shall  oifer  their  thanks  and  praises,  not 
to  the  devil,  but  to  God."^  This  advice,  ab- 
solutely irreconcilable  with  the  purity  of  the 
gospel-worship,  the  pope  founds  on  a  pre- 
tended impossibility  of  weaning  men  at  once 
from  rites  and  ceremonies  to  which  they  have 
been  long  accustomed,  and  on  the  hopes  of 
bringing  the  converts,  in  due  time,  by  such 
an  indulgence,  to  a  better  sense  of  their  duty 
to  God.  Thus  was  the  religion  of  the  Saxons, 
our  ancestors,  so  disfigured  and  corrupted 
with  all  the  superstitions  of  paganism,  at  its 
first  being  planted  among  them,  that  it  scarce 
deserved  the  nam*  of  Christianity,  but  was 
rather  a  mixture  of  Christianity  and  pagan- 
ism, or  Christianity  and  paganism  moulded, 
as  it  were,  into  a  third  religion.  What  Gre- 
gory says  may  be  true;  namely,  that  by 
adopting  the  rites  of  the  pagans,  that  is,  by 
bringing  the  Christian  religion  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  paganism,  the  pagans  were  the  more 
easily  induced  to  embrace  it;  but  it  is  like- 
wise true,  that  they  were  the  more  easily  per- 
suaded to  renounce  it,  and  relapse  into  idola- 
try.   And  thus  we  may,  perhaps,  well  account 


«  Greg.  1.  9.  ep.  58. 

a  See  Bapin.  Hist,  of  Eng.  p.  67.  Edit.  Lend.  Folio. 

(*)  In  this  Gregory  was  unaccountably  inconsistent 
with  himself;  for,  in  his  letter  to  the  king,  bearing  the 
same  date  with  this,  he  exhorted  him  to  puil  down  the 
temples  of  the  idols. 

3  Greg.  1.  9.  ep.  71.  Bed.  Eccles.  hist.  1.  1.  c.  30. 


for  the  almost  general  apostasy  that  ensued 
upon  the  accession  of  Eadbald,  who  either 
had  never  embraced,  or  had  abjured,  the 
Christian  religion.  The  multitude  had,  it 
seems,  but  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of 
their  new  religion ;  and  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, which  chiefly  affected  them,  being  the 
same  in  both  religions,  they  did  not  discover 
any  material  difference  between  them ;  and 
therefore  were  as  ready  to  renounce  Chris- 
tianity, and  return  to  paganism,  as  they  had 
been  to  renounce  paganism,  and  embrace  Chris- 
tianity. The  indulgence,  that  was  granted  to 
the  Saxons  in  Britain,  had  been  granted  be- 
fore, and  for  the  same  reasons,  to  the  other 
northern  nations  that  broke  into  the  western 
empire.  Those  who  brought  them  into  the 
church,  the  more  easily  to  win  them,  suffered 
them  to  bring  along  with  them  many  of  their 
idolatrous  rites  and  usages,  hoping,  as  Gre- 
gory did,  they  would  in  time  be  prevailed 
upon  to  give  them  up.  But  it  happened  quite 
otherwise.  For  those  rites  and  ceremonies, 
however  heathenish,  instead  of  being  ever 
given  up  by  them,  were,  by  degrees,  adopted 
by  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
where  the  new-comers  settled.  And  thus  the 
half  Christians,  for  they  were  no  better,  re- 
mained half  Christians,  while  the  true  Chris- 
tians became  half  pagans.  Thus  we  may 
well  account  for  the  many  errors  and  corrup- 
tions that  overspread  and  disfigured  the  whole 
face  of  the  church,  after  the  irruption  and  con- 
version of  the  barbarous  nations  that  broke 
into  the  empire  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu- 
ries. Their  usages  were  first  connived  at, 
and  afterwards  adopted  by  the  church.  How- 
ever, that  these  idolatrous  rites  and  practices 
were  not  yet  universally  approved,  even  in 
the  time  of  Gregory,  appears  from  what  we 
read  at  this  very  time  of  Serenus,  the  holy- 
bishop  of  Marseilles. 

The  Franks,  who  had  settled  in  the  south 
of  Gaul,  had  been  indulged,  at  the  time  of 
their  conversion,  in  the  use  of  images;  and 
that  indulgence  had  insensibly  brought  them 
back  to  idolatry ;  for,  turning  the  images  of 
Christ  into  idols,  they  paid  them  the  same 
kind  of  worship  and  adoration,  after  their  con- 
version, which  they  had  paid  to  their  idols 
before  their  conversion.  This  Serenus  could 
not  bear;  and  therefore,  to  show  his  abhor- 
rence of  such  abominations,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  prevent  them  in  time  to  come,  he 
caused  all  the  images  throughout  his  diocese 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  to  be  cast  out  of  the 
churches,  and  destroyed.  That  wise  and  zea- 
lous prelate  was,  it  seems,  even  then,  when 
the  dangerous  practice  of  setting  up  images 
was  yet  in  its  infancy,  apprised  of  a  truth, 
which  all  have  now  learnt  by  the  experience 
of  many  ages,  all,  at  least,  who  care  to  learn 
it ;  namely,  that  "  images  cannot  be  allowed, 
and  idolatry  prevented."  However,  this  in- 
stance of  his  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  Chris- 
tian worship  was  very  ill  received  at  Rome. 
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Gregory  disapproves  of  the  conduct  of  Serenus.  Images  not  to  be  worshipped.  No  images,  nor  pagan  rites, 
allowed  during  the  first  three  centuries.  The  great  aversion  of  the  Britons,  the  Scots,  and  the  Picts,  to  the 
Roman  missionaries,  on  what  grounded. 


And  indeed  Gregory  acted  therein  consistently] 
with  himself;  for,  having  directed  Austin,  this 
very  year,  to  introduce  the  pagan  rites  and 
usages  into  the  church,  he  could  not  but  blame 
Serenus  for  thus  excluding  them  ;  and  he 
wrote  to  him  accordingly,  commending  indeed 
his  zeal  "  in  not  suffering  any  thing  to  be 
worshiped,  that  was  made  with  hands,"  but 
at  the  same  time  blaming  him  for  breaking 
them  "  to  prevent  their  being  worshiped,  since 
they  served  the  ignorant  in  the  room  of  books, 
and  instructed,  by  being  seen,  those  who  could 
not  read."'  Serenus  was  so  surprised  at  this 
letter,  and  the  frivolous  reason  therein  alleged 
in  favor  of  images,  when  his  flock  had  been 
led  by  them  into  the  grossest  idolatry,  that  he 
could  not  believe  it  came  from  the  pope.  But 
Gregory  soon  wrote  a  second  letter  to  him, 
wherein  he  again  found  great  fault  with  his 
conduct,  telling  him,  that  to  worship  images 
was  indeed  a  heinous  crime,  a  crime  that 
could  never  be  allowed  or  connived  at,  but 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  forbidden  and  pre^ 
vented  ;  that  he  should  therefore  call  his  peo- 
ple together,  and  show  them,  from  the  testi- 
monies of  scripture,  that  it  is  not  lawful  to 
adore  any  thing  that  w^as  made  with  hands, 
because  it  is  written,  "  thou  shalt  worship 
the  Lord  thy  God  :"  but,  as  to  his  casting 
them  out  of  the  churches,  and  breaking  them, 
it  was  the  effect  of  an  inconsiderate  and  indis- 
creet zeal,  which  he  could  not  help  condemn- 
ing :  "  Though  images,"  says  the  pope,  "  were 
not  set  up  in  churches  to  be  worshiped,  yet 
they  serve  to  instruct  the  ignorant ;  and  it  is 
one  thing  to  adore  an  image,  another  to  learn 
from  an  image  what  is  to  be  adored. "(*)  But 
the  reason  on  which  the  pope  seems  to  have 
laid  the  chief  stress,  in  censuring  the  conduct 
of  Serenus,  was,  that,  by  breaking  the  images, 
and  banishing  them  from  the  churches,  he 
would  prejudice  the  barbarians  (that  is,  the 
Franks,)  among  whom  he  lived,  against  the 
Christian  religion  :  so  that  it  was  chiefly  to 
gratify  the  pagans,  who  were  converted,  to 
facilitate  the  conversion  of  the  others,  and  to 


'  Greg.  1.  7.  ep.  110. 

(+)  "Images  were  not  set  up  in  churches  to  be  wor- 
Bhiped,"  says  Gregory:  "images  were  set  up  in 
churches  to  have  due  honor  and  worship  paid  them 
there,"  says  the  council  of  Trent,  (a)  If  therefore 
the  doctrine  of  Trent  is  the  true  doctrine,  the  doctrine 
of  the  pope  must,  of  course,  be  ranlc  heresy,  and  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  after  all,  a  rank  heretic.  It  is  true, 
the  council  will  have  due  honor  and  worship  to  be 
paid  to  images,  for  the  sake  of  those  whom  they  repre- 
sent, and  not  for  their  own.  (6)  But  Gregory  con- 
demned, without  distinction  or  limitation,  all  worship 
of  images,  as  contrary  to  the  second  commandment; 
nay,  and  the  use  of  them  for  any  other  purpose  what- 
ever, but  that  of  instruction.  Besides,  it  is  notorious 
that,  among  the  vulgar,  scarce  one  in  a  thousand  car- 
ries his  worship  beyond  the  image  itself;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  scarce  one  can  be  found  in  a  thousand, 
who,  in  worshiping  images,  is  not  guilty  of  the 
grossest  idolatry.  The  council  of  Trent  defined  images 
to  be  of  great  "advantage  to  the  faithful.  But  what 
advantage  can,  in  any  degree,  alone  for  the  idolatry 
of  thousands'?  But  of  images,  and  image  worship,  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  at  large  in  the  following 
volume. 

(a)  Con.  Trid.  Sess.  25.        (6)  Con.  Trid.  ibid. 
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adapt  the  Christian  religion  to  their  ideas  and 
notions,  that  the  use  of  images,  and  many 
other  rites  of  the  pagan  worship,  were  allow- 
ed in  the  church.  But  how  different  was  this 
method  of  converting  the  pagans  from  that 
which  the  apostles  pursued  and  their  im- 
mediate successors,  nay,  and  all  apostolic  men 
for  the  first  three  centuries  after  Christ? 
With  them  it  was  a  principle,  not  to  sanctify, 
but  utterly  to  abolish,  all  pagan  rites,  all 
superstitious  practices  whatever,  and  in- 
troduce, in  their  room,  a  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity suited  to  the  worship  of  God,  "  in  spirit 
and  truth."  Upon  that  principle  images  of  no 
kind  were  suffered  in  the  churches,  during  the 
three  first  centuries,  as  is  allowed  by  several 
Roman  catholic  writers,  and  shall  be  de- 
monstrated in  a  more  proper  place ;  nay,  it 
was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury that  the  pagan  temples  began  to  be  con- 
verted into  Christian  churches.  They  had 
all,  till  then,  been  either  shut  up,  or  pulled 
down,  the  bishops  of  those  times  thinking  it  a 
great  profanation  to  worship  God  even  in  the 
places  where  worship  had  been  paid  to  the 
devil. (*)  That  primitive  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity of  worship  was  still  retained,  at  the 
arrival  of  Austin,  by  the  Britons,  by  the  Scots, 
and  the  Picts,  who  were  therefore  so  shocked 
at  the  many  pagan  superstitions  and  cere- 
monies introduced  by  that  monk  into  the 
Saxon  worship,  that  they  looked  upon  it  as 
no  better  than  paganism,  and  avoided,  as 
Bede  informs  us,'  the  communion  of  those 
who  came  from  Rome  to  establish  it,  as  they 
avoided  the  communion  of  the  pagans  :  nay, 
so  great  was  the  aversion  that  the  Scots  in 
particular  bore  to  all  the  Roman  missionaries, 
that  Dagamus,  a  bishop  of  that  nation,  not 
only  declined  sitting  with  them  at  the  same 
table,  but  would  not  even  lodge  with  them 
under  the  same  roof.^  I  am  well  apprised, 
that  this  aversion  is  generally  ascribed  to 
their  disagreeing  with  those  who  came  from 
Rome,  about  the  time  of  celebrating  the  Easter 
festival.  But  who  can  believe,  that  the  bi- 
shops of  these  three  nations,  and  the  other 
men  of  piety  and  learning  among  them,  would 
have  treated  the  Roman  missionaries,  and 
their  Saxon  proselytes,  as  heathens  or  pagans, 
on  account  of  that  disagreement  alone  1     The 


(*)  The  famous  temple  of  Heliopolis,  called  Bala- 
naium,  was  the  first  I  can  find  in  history  to  have  been 
converted  into  a  Christian  church,  about  the  year 
391.  (a)  About  twenty  years  after  the  magnificent 
temple  of  the  Dea  Ccelestis  at  Carthage  was  likewise 
turned  into  a  church,  with  the  following  remarkable 
circumstance.  It  had  been  dedicated,  when  built,  by 
one  Aurelius,  an  heathen  high  priest,  as  appeared  from 
the  inscription  on  the  frontispiece,  "  Aurelius  pontifex 
dedicavit;"  and  one  of  the  same  name  happening 
to  be  bishop  of  Carthage,  the  famous  Aurelius,  when 
it  was  given  to  the  Christians,  it  was  by  him  dedicated 
to  the  use  and  service  of  the  Christian  religion  :  so 
that  the  inscription  "Aurelius  pontife.';  dedicavit" 
served  for  the  Christian,  as  it  had  done  for  the  heathen 
pontiff,  and  was  therefore  left  untouched,  (ft) 

(a)  Gothofred.  Corfi.  in  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  16.  tit.  10. 

lb)  Procop.  de  Promission.  1.  3.  c.  38. 

«  Bed.  Eccl.  Hist.  1.  2.  c.  20.       2  idem  ibid.  c.  4. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[Grkgort. 


Gregory  subjects  the  British  bishops  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Austin. 

army  revolts. 


Great  change  of  affairs  in  the  state.    The 


religion,  which  the  Roman  monks  had  preach- 
ed and  established,  bore  a  great  resemblance 
to  paganism  in  its  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
worship,  as  we  have  seen ;  and  to  nothing 
else  can  we  more  naturally  recur,  to  account 
for  its  being  looked  upon  by  the  Scots,  the 
Britons,  and  the  Picts,  as  no  better  than 
paganism. 

With  the  above  mentioned  directions  for 
changing  the  pagan  into  Christian  usages, 
Gregory  sent  over  to  Austin  a  plan  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  English-Saxon  church,  or  a 
model  of  the  hierarchy  which  he  was  to  esta- 
blish among  the  Saxons  in  Britain.  But  as 
that  plan  or  model  was  never  complied  with, 
I  shall  only  observe  here,  that  "  the  servant  of 
the  servants  of  God"  assumed,  on  that  occa- 
sion, an  authority  that  cannot  be  easilj'  recon- 
ciled with  his  repeated  protestations  of  humi- 
lity, and  his  boasted  zeal  for  the  observance 
of  the  canons.  For,  by  that  plan,  the  British 
bishops  and  clergy  were  subjected  to  the  au- 
thority of  Austin,  as  well  as  the  English ; 
the  British,  who  had  ever  been  absolutely 
independent  on  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  over 
whom  he  could  of  course  neither  exercise  nor 
claim  any  kind  of  jurisdiction,  without  a 
manifest  breach  of  the  canons,  and  a  bare- 
faced invasion  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
that  church. (*)  ^ 


(*)  The  advocates  indeed  for  the  papal  supremacy 
stiffly  maintain  the  British  church  to  have  been  origi- 
nally subject  to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and  their  see ; 
but,  as  they  do  not  allege  a  single  authentic  instance 
(and  I  defy  them  to  allege  any)  of  their  having  ever 
exercised,  or  even  claimed,  before  the  arrival  of  Aus- 
tin, any  power  or  jurisdiction  whatever  over  that 
church,  they  might  maintain,  with  as  much  color  of 
truth,  the  grand  Turk  to  have  once  exercised  an  ab- 
solute dominion  and  power  over  this  island,  and  all 
its  inhabitants.  The  known  maxim,  that  things,  which 
do  not  appear,  are  as  if  ihey  did  not  exist,  is  perhaps  in 
no  case  more  unexceptionable  than  in  this  ;  for  who 
can  believe,  that,  had  the  popes  thought  their  juris- 
diction extended  to  the  churches  of  Britain,  they 
would  never  have  exerted,  nor  have  once  offered  to 
exert,  that  jurisdiction  1  As  for  the  Britons,  that  they 
did  not  think  Rome  had  any  authority  over  them,  suf- 
ficiently appears  from  their  peremptorily  refusing  to 
receive  for  their  archbishop,  or  primate,  the  person 
whom  the  pope  had  placed  over  them  as  their  arch- 
bishop, or  primate,  (a)  In  what  other  manner  could 
they  disown  the  papal  authority,  at  such  a  distance 
from  Rome  ?  It  happened,  therefore,  to  the  British 
church  as  it  did  to  several  other  churches  that  were 
not  within  the  bounds  of  the  four  great  patriarchates. 
Such  churches  were  governed  by  their  metropolitans, 
who  were  quite  independent  of  any  patriarchal  or  su- 
perior power,  and  therefore  called  by  the  Greeks 
AvTOKhpaXoi,  They  regulated  the  affairs  of  their  re- 
spective provinces,  made  canons,  heard  causes,  de- 
termined disputes  with  their  own  synods,  from  which 
there  was  no  appeal  but  to  a  general  council.  That 
power  all  metropolitans  enjoyed  before  the  patriarchal 
power  was  set  up  in  the  churcli ;  and  such  as  were 
not  within  the  limits  of  any  patriarchate,  continued 
to  enjoy  it  after  the  establishing  of  that  power.  Thus 
the  churches  of  Cyprus,  of  Iberia,  now  Georgia,  of 
Armenia  in  the  east,(i»)  and  those  of  Gaul,  of  Spain, 
of  Britain,  in  the  west,  all  lying  without  the  bounds 
of  the  patriarchates,  which  the  councils  had  fixed 
when  they  appointed  the  patriarchs,  owtied  no  power 
or  authority  superior  to  that  of  their  metropoli- 
tans, archbishops,  or  primates.    It  was  therefore  with 

(a)  Bed.  I.  2.  c.  2. 

(b)  Balsam,  in  Con.  Constant.  1.  Can.  2.  Con.  Ephes. 
Act.  7.  Brerewood  Enquiry,  c.  17.  Chytrseus  de  Stat. 
Eccles.  Marca  de  Primat.  p.  122. 


As  for  the  English-Saxon  church,  he  was 
at  liberty  to  settle  its  hierarchy  in  what  man- 
ner he  pleased,  the  councils  having  confined 
their  care  to  the  churches  that  were  already 
established,  and  left  such  as  were  not,  to  the 
wisdom,  discretion,  and  zeal,  of  those  whom 
God  should  choose  to  establish  them. 

In  the  month  of  November  of  the  present 
year  happened  a  great  change  of  affairs  in  the 
state,  from  which  the  see  of  Rome  reaped  no 
small  advantage,  as  I  shall  hereafter  have  oc- 
casion to  relate.  The  emperor  Mauricius 
was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  inhumanly 
murdered,  and  one  Phocas,  a  centurion,  raised 
to  the  empire  in  his  room.  Of  this  remarka- 
ble revolution  historians  give  us  the  following 
account: — The  -\vares,  a  Scythian  nation, 
dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  who 
had  broken  into  the  empire,  being  obliged  by 
a  violent  plague  to  return  home,  Chagan,  their 
king,  not  choosing  to  be  encumbered  with  the 
many  prisoners  he  had  taken,  no  fewer  than 
twelve  thousand,  offered  to  set  them  at  liberty 
for  a  very  inconsiderable  sum.  But  that  offer 
Mauricius  rejected,  partly  out  of  avarice,  says 
Cedrenus,  and  partly  out  of  hatred  to  the  sol- 
diers ;(*)  which  so  provoked  the  king  of  the 


good  reason  that  the  British  bishops  declared  (if  we 
allow  the  British  manuscript  quoted  by  Spelman  to 
be  genuine,)  that  they  "were  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishop  of  Caerleon  on  the  Usk,  who  was  under 
God  (and  under  no  other)  their  spiritual  overseer." 
For  this  was  truly  their  case  ;  and  the  like  answer 
would  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  of  Spain,  of  Africa,  have 
returned  in  the  like  case  ;  and  those  too  of  Cyprus,  of 
Iberia,  of  Armenia,  had  the  patriarchs  of  Constantino- 
ple, Alexandria,  or  Antioch,  required  obedience  or 
subjection  of  them.  I  know  that  the  Roman  patriar- 
chate, and  the  patriarchal  power  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  have,  by  some,  been  extended  to  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  west.  But  that  they  were,  in  the  time 
of  Gregory,  still  confined  to  the  suburbicarian  pro- 
vinces, only  with  the  addition  of  west  Uliricum,  has 
been  unanswerably  proved  by  the  learned  Du  Pin.  (a) 
As  therefore  the  councils,  that  established  the  patriar- 
chal power,  restrained  that  power  within  certain 
limits,  at  the  same  time  that  they  established  it,  it 
could  by  no  patriarch  be  extended  farther,  without  an 
open  breach  of  the  canons  and  rules  of  those  councils. 
The  first  council  of  Ephesus  in  particular,  one  of  the 
four  which  Gregory  received  as  the  four  gospels,  on 
occasion  of  an  attempt  made  by  the  patriarch  of  An- 
tioch on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Cyprian 
churches,  not  only  declared  that  province  exempt  from 
his  jurisdiction,  because  it  did  not  originally  l)elong  to 
him  ;  but,  to  restrain  the  other  patriarchs  from  in- 
vading the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  independent 
churches,  at  the  same  time  decreed,  that  "no  patri- 
arch should  seize  upon  any  province  that  was  not  an- 
ciently under  his  jurisdiction." (J)  Now,  ns  Britain 
was  not  anciently  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  it  is  manifest,  that  Gregory  could  not  pretend 
to  any  kind  of  authority  over  the  British  bishops  and 
clergy,  without  an  open  breach  of  that  canon,  as  well 
as  of  the  canons  of  the  other  oecumenical  councils 
ascertaining  the  limits  of  each  patriarchate.  Some, 
to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  pope,  recur  to  the  so  often 
exploded  pretension  or  claim  to  an  universal  jurisdic- 
tion by  divine  right.  But  that  Gregory  himself  knew 
of  no  such  jurisdiction,  is  evident,  beyond  all  possible 
dispute,  from  his  not  only  combating  the  title  of  uni- 
versal bishop  in  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but 
his  rejecting  it  himself,  in  the  manner  we  have  seen. 

(a)  Du  Pin  de  Antlq.  Eccles.  Discip.  dissert.  I.  p.  73, 
&  seq. 

(b)  Concil.  Ephes.  I  Act.  7.  Decret.  de  Episc.  Cypr. 
(*)  The  greater  part  of  them  had  been  concerned  in 

a  mutiny  at  the  beginning  of  Mauricius'  reign  :  and 
probably  their  captivity  was   chiefly  owing  to  their 


Gregory.] 


OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 
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The  cause  of  the  revolt  in  the  army.  Phocas  proclaimed.  Mauricius  withdraws.  Phocas  received  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  crowned.  He  disobliges  the  people.  Mauricius  dragged  from  his  sanctuary,  and  murdered, 
with  five  of  his  children.  Theudosius.the  emperor's  eldest  son,  and  Peter,  the  emperor's  brother,  murdered; 
[Year  of  Christ,  602.] 


barbarians,  that  he  immediately  ordered  the 
captives  to  be  all  put  to  the  sword.    This  oc- 
casioned a  mutiny  in  the  army,  which  how- 
ever was  quelled  for  the  present.     But  the 
emperor,  says  the  same  writer,  having,  in  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  to  save  the  pay  of  the 
troops  that  had  served  on  the  Danube,  or- 
dered them  to  cross  that  river,  and  subsist,  in 
the  best  manner  they  could,  during  the  winter, 
in  the  enemy's  country,  that  order  produced  a 
general  mutiny ;  the  soldiers   betook   them- 
selves to  their  arms,  seized  on  their  officers, 
and,  loading  the  emperor  with  reproaches  and 
curses,  declared  him  unworthy  to  command 
them,  and,  with  repeated  acclamations,  pro- 
claimed the  centurion  Phocas,  who  was  at 
their  head,  emperor  in  his  room.     The  revolt 
of  the  army,  and  the  promotion  of  Phocas, 
were  ^o   sooner  known   at   Constantinople, 
than  the  populace,  ever  fond  of  change,  rising 
in  a  tumultuous  manner,  committed  so  many 
outrages,  and  uttered  such  threats  against  the 
unfortunate  Mauricius,  that,  dreading  the  ef- 
fects of  their  rage,  he  thought  it  adviseableto 
retire  from  the  city.     He  embarked  accord- 
ingly in  the  dead  of  the  night,  on  a  small  ves- 
sel, with  his  wife  and  children,  proposing  to 
retire  to  some  place  of  safety,  probably  to  the 
church  of  St.   Euphemia,   at   Chalcedon,  a 
sanctuary  held  in  great  veneration  all  over 
the  east.     But  he  was  driven  back  by  con- 
trary winds,  and,  being  at   the   same   time 
seized  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  he  reached,  with 
great  difficulty,  the  church  of  the  martyr  Au- 
tonomus,  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  furlongs 
from  Constantinople.    In  the  mean  time  Pho- 
cas, well  acquainted  with  the  good  disposition 
of  the  people  of  Constantinople  towards  him, 
advanced  with  long  marches  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and,  being  arrived  at  the  Hebdo- 
mon,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  he  was 
there  received  by  the  governor,  and  the  other 
ministers  of  state,  by  the  senate,  and  by  the 
clergy  and  the  patriarch,  who  crowned  him 
there  the  same  day,  the  23d  of  November, 
after  he  had  made  his  confession  of  faith,  and 
promised  to  maintain  the  peace,  and  the  rights 
of  the  church.     Being  thus  crowned,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  all  ranks  of  men,  he  entered 
Constantinople  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month, 
in  a  triumphal  chariot,  attended  by  the  nobi- 
lity, the  clergy,  the  soldiery,  and  numberless 
multitudes  of  people  crowding  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  city,  to  see  their  new  prince,  and 
testify,  with   their   acclamations    and   good 
wishes,  their  common  satisfaction  and  joy  at 
the  change.     But  what  more  inconstant  and 
fickle  than  the  multitude]     What  more  un- 
certain and  variable  than  their  favor  and  affec- 
tion ?     A  few  days  after,  the  two  opposite 
factions,  the  blue  and  the  green,  quarrelling 
at  the  public  sports  in  the  circus,  while  Pho- 


cowardly  behavior  ;  for,  in  the  late  reign,  the  mili- 
tary discipline  had  been  entirely  neglected,  and  Mau- 
ricius spared  no  pains  to  restore  it. 


cas  was  present,  his  guards,  in  attempting  to 
appease  the   tumult,   happened  to  use  very 
roughly  a  tribune  of  the  blue  faction,  the  chief 
author  of  the  disturbance.     There  wanted  no 
more  to  estrange  the  minds  of  that  whole  party 
from  their  new  emperor,  to  change  their  ac- 
clamations into  threats,  and  their  loyalty  into 
treason:  Mauricius,   they  all  cried  out,  "is 
not  yet  dead ;  he  will  do  us  justice."     But 
the  menaces  of  the  cowardly  and  impotent 
vulgar  served  only  to  awake  the  jealousy  of 
the  blood-thirsty  tyrant;  and  what  slaughter 
and  carnage  did  it  not  produce,  when  once 
awaked  1     Parties  of  soldiers  were  immedi- 
ately sent  all  over  the  country,  in  search  of 
Mauricius;    and    he  was    soon  discovered, 
dragged  from  his  sanctuary,  and  carried  in 
triumph,  by   the  insulting  soldiery,  over  to 
Chalcedon.     He  had  given  no  particular  pro- 
vocation to  Phocas,  who  was  quite  unknown 
to  him ;  and  yet  the  tyrant,  not  satisfied  with 
putting  him  to  death,  for  his  greater  torment 
and  grief,  ordered  five  of  his  sons  to  be  first 
inhumanly  murdered  before  his  face.     Such 
a  scene  of  unparelleled  cruelty  drew  sighs 
and  tears  from  all  the  spectators,  but  Mauri- 
cius himself,   who  beheld   the  death  of  his 
children  quite  undisturbed,  without  shedding 
a  tear,  without  betraying  the  least  mark  of 
grief  or  concern ;  nay,  he  was  so  far  from  ut- 
tering any  complaints,  or  repining  at  Provi- 
dence, that  the  woman,  who   was  charged 
with  the  care  of  his  youngest  son,  yet  an  in- 
fant, having,  with  a  design  to  save  it,  placed 
her  own  in  its  room,  he  would  not  suffer  the 
kind  fraud  to  take  place,  but  discovered  it  to 
the  executioners.     During  the  whole  time  of 
that  tragedy,  the  most  shocking  to  the  eyes  of 
a  parent  that  was  ever  exhibited,  he  continued 
in  appearance  quite  unaffected,  only  repeating, 
as  each  of  his  children  received  the  fatal  blow, 
"just  art  thou,  O  Lord,  and  righteous  in  all 
thy  judgments."     Mauricius  himself  was  be- 
headed the   last ;  and   their   heads  were  all 
brought  to  Constantinople,  and  cast  in  aheap 
near  the  tribunal,  where  they  lay  till  they  be- 
came offensive,  and  then  the  tyrant  suffered 
them  to  be  buried  with  the  bodies.' 

Of  the  imperial  family  there  still  remained 
Theodosius,  the  eldest  son  of  Mauricius,  Peter, 
the  emperor's  brother,  the  empress  Constan- 
tina,  and  three  daughters.  Theodosius  had 
been  despatched  by  his  father  into  Persia, 
upon  the  first  intelligence  of  the  revolt  of 
Phocas,  to  crave  assistance  of  his  friend 
Cosrhoes,  whom  he  had  lately  restored  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  But,  before  the  un- 
happy youth  could  reach  the  confines  of  that 
kingdom,  he  was  overtaken,  and  put  to  death, 
by  those  whom  the  tyrant  had  despatched 
after  him.  Peter,  the  emperor's  brother,  un- 
derwent the  same  fate  about  the  same  time.^ 

«  Theophylact.  1.  7.  c.  1—17.  et  1.  8.  c.  2.  Cedren.  ad 
ann.  Phoca;  1.  Niceph.  1.  18.  c.  41.  Evagr.  1.  5.  c.  23., 
a  Cedren.  ibid,  et  ilii. 
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The  character  of  Mauricius.  The  character  of  Phocas.  Phocas  sends  his  own  image,  and  that  of  his  wife 
Leontia,  to  Rome  ; — [Year  of  Christ,  603.]  How  received  there  by  the  pope.  Gregory's  letter  to  the  usurper. 
His  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  usurper. 


Of  the  fate  of  the  empress,  and  her  three 
daughters,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  here- 
after. 

The  ancients  all  speak  of  Mauricius  as  a 
prince  commendable  for  many  eminent  virtues, 
and  subject  to  very  few  vices.  Some  extol 
him,  and,  among  the  rest,  Gregory  himself, 
for  the  purity  of  his  faith,  and  his  uncommon 
generosity  in  relieving  the  distressed  and  the 
indigent;'  others,  for  his  great  piety,  his 
moderation,  and  the  particular  care  he  took  to 
maintain  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  church. 
Theophylactus,  a  contemporary  writer,  tells 
us,  that  he  was  a  generous  encourager  of 
learning,  and  learned  men ;  that  he  built  a 
magnificent  church  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  in 
honor  of  St.  Paul ;  that  he  contributed  a  con- 
siderable sum  towards  repairing  the  aqueducts 
of  Constantinople;  nay,  that  he  remitted  to 
all  his  subjects  the  third  part  of  the  usual 
tributes.2  However,  he  is  generally  taxed 
with  avarice ;  and  it  was  to  that  vice  he  owed 
all  his  misfortunes. 

As  to  the  usurper,  I  shall  give  his  portrait 
and  character  from  Cedrenus.  He  was,  says 
that  writer,  of  a  middling  stature,  deformed, 
and  of  a  terrible  aspect :  his  hair  was  red,  his 
eyebrows  met,  and  one  of  his  cheeks  was 
marked  v^hh  a  scar,  which,  when  he  was  in 
a  passion,  grew  black  and  frightful :  he  was 
greatly  addicted  to  wine  and  women,  blood- 
thirsty, inexorable,  bold  in  speech,  a  stranger 
to  compassion,  in  his  principles  a  heretic  ;  and 
his  wife  Leontia  was  no  better  than  he.^ 

When  he  had  slaughtered  the  emperor,  and 
his  six  sons,  his  next  care  was,  to  cause  him- 
self to  be  proclaimed  and  acknowledged  for  law- 
ful emperor,  throughout  the  empire;  and,  with 
that  view,  he  sent,  according  to  custom,  his 
own  image,  and  that  of  his  wife  Leontia,  who 
had  likewise  been  crowned,  to  all  the  chief 
cities,  and,  among  the  rest,  to  the  city  of  Rome, 
where  they  were  received,  in  the  month  of 
April  of  the  present  year,  with  loud  acclama- 
tions, the  Roman  people  being  highly  incensed 
against  Mauricius,  on  account  of  the  cruel 
exactions  of  the  exarchs,  and  the  other  im- 
perial ministers  sent  into  Italy.  But  none, 
even  among  the  populace,  could  express  more 
satisfaction  and  joy  on  that  occasion,  than  the 
pope.  He  received  the  images  with  all 
possible  marks  of  respect  and  loyalty,  caused 
them  to  be  lodged  in  the  oratory  of  the  martyr 
St.  Cajsarius,  and  immediately  wrote  letters 
to  the  new  emperor,  congratulating  him  on 
his  accession  to  the  imperial  crown,  which, 
he  said,  was  effected  by  a  particular  provi- 
dence, to  deliver  the  people  from  the  oppres- 
sions under  which  they  had  so  long  groaned. 
His  letter  begins  thus :  "  Glory  be  to  God  in 
the  highest,  who,  as  it  is  written,  '  changes 
times,  and  removes  kings,  and  sets  up  kings  ;'^ 
who  has   made   known  to  all  what  he  was 

■  Greg.  I.  8.  ep.  2.  ^  Thcophylact.  1.  8.  c.  13. 

="  Cedren.  ad  Phoc.  ann.  1.    *  Dan.  c.  2 :  v.  21. 


pleased  to  speak  by  his  prophet,  '  The  Most 
High  rules  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  gives 
it  to  whomsoever  he  will."(*)  Various  are  the 
changes,  and  many  the  vicissitudes,  of  human 
life,  the  Almighty  giving  sometimes,  in  his 
justice,  princes  to  afflict  his  people,  and  send- 
ing sometimes,  in  his  mercy,  princes  to  com- 
fort and  relieve  them.  We  have  been  hitherto 
most  grievously  afflicted  ;  but  the  Almighty 
has  chosen  you,  and  placed  you  on  the  impe- 
rial throne,  to  banish,  by  your  merciful  dispo- 
sition, all  our  afflictions  and  sorrows.  Let 
the  heavens  therefore  rejoice,  let  the  earth 
leap  for  joy,  let  the  whole  people  return  thanks 
for  so  happy  a  change."(f )  He  then  enume- 
rates the  abuses  of  the  late  administration, 
paints  Mauricius  as  an  absolute  tyrant,  and 
closes  his  letter  with  the  following  good 
wishes  :  "  May  the  republic  long  enjoy  these 
most  happy  times  !  May  God,  with  his  grace, 
direct  your  heart  in  every  good  thought,  in 
every  good  deed  !  May  the  Holy  Ghost,  that 
dwells  in  your  breast,  ever  guide  and  assist 
you,  that  you  may,  after  a  long  course  of 
years,  pass  from  an  earthly  and  temporal  to 
an  everlasting  and  heavenly  kingdom  !"^ 

Phocas  had  not  yet  received  the  pope's 
letter,  when  he  wrote  one  to  the  pope,  to 
complain,  as  appears  from  Gregory's  answer, 
that,  at  his  accession,  he  had  found  no  nuncio 
in  Constantinople  from  his  see,  and  to  desire 
him  to  send  one.  For  Anatolius,  the  last 
nuncio,  died  during  his  nunciature,  and  none 
had  been  yet  sent  to  succeed  him.  To  the 
letter  of  Phocas,  Gregory  returned  the  follow- 
ing answer  :  "  What  thanks  are  we  not  bound 
to  return  to  the  Almighty,  who  has  at  last 
been  pleased  to  deliver  us  from  the  yoke  of 
slavery,  and  make  us  again  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  under  your  empire  !  That 
your  serenity  has  found  no  deacon  of  the 
apostolic  see  residing,  according  to  custom, 
in  the  palace,  was  not  owing  to  any  neglect 
in  me,  but  to  the  times,  the  late  most  unhappy 
and  calamitous  times,  when  the  ministers  of 
this  church  all  declined  the  office  that  obliged 
them  to  reside  in  the  palace,  and  were  even 
afraid  to  approach  it.  But,  now  that  they 
know  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty,  in  his 
goodness  and  mercy,  to  place  you  on  the 
throne,  they  fear  no  more,  but  exult  and  re- 


'  Dan.  c.  4:  V.  25. 

(*)  When  the  bi.<hops,  who  hnd  ordained  Cyriacws, 
in  the  letter  tlipy  wrote  to  Gregory  on  that  occasion, 
told  him,  that  the  new  patriarch  had  appeared  in  the 
church  like  the  sun,  and  that  they  had  therefore  all 
cried  out  with  one  voice,  "This  is  the  day  which  the 
Lord  hath  made,  wo  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it  ;"('0 
the  pope  found  fault  with  them  for  having  used  the 
words  of  holy  writ  on  so  slight  an  occasion,  (ft) 

(a)  Psal.  118;  ver.  24.  (b)  Greg.  I.  6.  ep.  7. 

(i)  "In  the  reiL'n  of  Phocas,"  says  Cedrenus,  and 
with  Cedrenus  all  other  writers  agree,  "the  unhappy 
people  were  overwhelmed  with  all  inanner  of  calami- 
ties both  public  and  private.  The  air  was  infected, 
the  earth  became  barren,  the  sea  was  frozen,  and  a 
general  mortality  ensued  of  men,  beasts  and  fishes,  (a) 

(a)  Cedren.  ad.  ann.  Phoc.  1. 

■J  Greg.  I.  n.  ep.  38. 
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Gregory's  letter  to  Leontia.     Gregory's  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  inexcusable.     His  ingratitude  lo  Mauricins. 


joice,  and,  courting  the  office  they  declined 
before,  fly  to  your  feet  with  inexpressible 
joy."  In  the  same  letter  the  pope  recom- 
mends the  nuncio  by  whom  it  was  sent,  com- 
plains of  the  calamities  which  Italy  suffered 
still,  involved  in  a  war  that  had  already  lasted 
thirty-five  years,  and  thus  closes  his  letter : 
"  But  we  hope  the  Almighty,  who  has  begun 
to  relieve  us,  will  complete  what  he  has  so 
happily  begun ;  and  that  he,  who  has  given 
us  such  pious  lords,  will  deliver  us  from  our 
cruel  enemies.  May  the  holy  Trinity,  there- 
fore, grant  you  long  life,  that  the  later  we 
have  received  the  blessings  that  flow  from 
your  piety,  the  longer  we  may  enjoy  them!'" 
At  the  same  time  the  pope  wrote  to  Leontia ; 
and  his  letter  to  her  is  no  less  worthy  of 
notice  than  his  two  preceding  letters  to  her 
husband.  "What  tongue,"  says  he,  "can 
utter,  what  mind  can  conceive,  the  thanks  we 
owe  to  God,  who  has  placed  you  on  the 
throne  to  ease  us  of  the  yoke  with  which  we 
have  been  hitherto  so  cruelly  galled  1  Let 
the  angels  give  glory  to  God  in  heaven ;  let 
men  return  thanks  to  God  upon  earth  ;  for  the 
republic  is  relieved,  and  our  sorrows  are  all 
banished.  May  the  Almighty,  who  in  his 
mercy  has  made  you  our  emperors,  make  you 
likewise  zealous  defenders  of  the  catholic 
faith  !  May  he  endow  your  minds  with  zeal 
and  mercy ;  with  zeal  to  punish  what  is  com- 
mitted against  God  ;  with  mercy  to  bear  and 
forgive  what  may  be  committed  against  your- 
selves !  &c.  May  he  grant  to  you,  and  to 
our  most  pious  lord,  a  long  reign,  that  the 
comforts  and  blessings  we  enjoy  in  it  may  be 
long  !  I  should  perhaps  have  entreated  you 
to  take  under  your  particular  protection  the 
hitherto  most  greivously  afflicted  church  of 
the  apostle  St.  Peter.  But  as  I  know  you 
love  God,  I  need  not  ask  you  to  do,  what  I 
am  sure  you  are  ready  to  do  of  your  own  accord. 
For  the  more  you  fear  God,  the  more  you 
must  love  his  apostle,  to  whom  it  was  said, 
'  Thou  art  Peter,'  &c. ;  '  To  thee  I  will  give,' 
&c.  I  do  not  therefore  doubt  but  you  take 
care  to  oblige  and  bind  him  to  you,  by  whom 
you  desire  to  be  loosened  from  your  sins. 
May  he  therefore  be  the  guardian  of  your  em- 
pire ;  may  he  be  your  protector  on  earth ; 
may  he  be  your  advocate  in  heaven,  that  after 
a  long  course  of  years  you  may  enjoy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  the  reward  that  is  due  to 
you  there,  for  relieving  your  subjects  from  the 
burdens  they  groaned  under,  and  rendering 
them  happy  upon  earth  !"- 

Who  would  have  expected  such  letters 
from  a  Christian  bishop  to  an  usurper,  a 
tyrant,  a  murderer,  a  regicide'?  Who  would 
not  have  thought  Gregory,  of  all  men,  the 
most  likely  to  reprove  such  a  monster  1  of  all 
men  the  least  capable  of  becoming  his  pane- 
gyrist, of  applauding  him  in  his  usurpation, 
murders,  and  tyranny  1  Gregory,  I  say,  whose 
manners  and  whole  conduct  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared so  irreproachable!     But  what  virtue 


Greg.  1.  11.  ep.  45. 


3  Greg.  1.  II.  ep.  46. 


can  be  proof  in  a  pope  against  the  jealousy 
of  a  rival  1     What  virtue  can  restrain  a  pope 
from    employing    even    the    most    criminal 
methods  to  defeat  all  attempts  that  seem  to 
have  the  least  tendency  towards  lessening  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  his  see  1    For  that  it  was 
with  this  view,  with  the  view  of  engaging  the 
tyrant  and  his  wife,  on  his  side,  and  by  that 
means  defeating  the  attempt  of  the  patriarch  to 
assume  the  title  of  universal  bishop,  that  the 
pope  commended,  flattered,  and  extolled  them 
in  the  manner  we  have  seen,  is  manifest  from 
his  last  letter.    For  there  he  lets  Leontia  know 
what  he  expected  in  return  for  the  praises  he 
bestowed  upon  her  and  her  husband ;  what 
blessings  they  might  both  expect  from  St. 
Peter  in  heaven,  provided  they  took  under 
their  particular  protection  his  most  grievously 
afflicted  church  upon  earth  ;  that  is,  provided 
they  obliged  the  patriarch  to  quit  the  title, 
which  the  pope  thought   derogatory  to   the 
honor,  dignity,  and  interest  of  his  see,  and 
therefore  looked  upon  as  a  most  grievous  af- 
fliction.    It  was  this  the  pope  aimed  at  in  be- 
coming the  panegyrist  of  an  usurper  and  mur- 
derer.    And  does  it  not  hence  appear  but  too 
plain,  that  Gregory,  however  conscientious, 
just,  and  religious  in  his  principles  and  con- 
duct, when  he  did  not  apprehend  the  dignity 
or  interest  of  his  see  to  be  concerned,  acted 
upon  very  different  notions  and  principles, 
when  he  apprehended  they  were  concerned  1 
For  how  can  we  reconcile  with  conscience, 
justice,   or   religion,  his   bestowing   on   the 
worst  of  tyrants  the  highest  praises  that  can 
be  bestowed  on  the  best  of  princes  1     His 
courting  the  favor  of  a  cruel  and  wicked  usur- 
per, by  painting  and  reviling,  as  an  absolute 
tyrant,  the  excellent  prince,  whose  crown  he 
had  usurped  1     His  ascribing  (which  I  leave 
Baronius  to  excuse  from  blasphemy)  to  a  par- 
ticular providence  the  revolt  of  a  rebellious 
subject,  and  his  seizing  the  crown ;  though  he 
opened  himself  a  way  to  it  by  the  murder  of  his 
lawful  sovereign,  and  his  six  children,  all  the 
male  issue  of  the  imperial  family  ?    And,  final- 
ly, his  inviting  all  mankind,  nay,  and  the  an- 
gels of  heaven,  to  rejoice  with  him,  and  return 
thanks  to  God  for  the  good  success  of  so  wicked 
an  attempt,  perhaps  the  most  wicked  and  cruel 
that  is  recorded  in  history  1   Gregory  had  often 
declared,  that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
life  to  the  honor  of  his  see;  but  whether  he 
did  not  sacrifice,  on  this  occasion,  what  ought 
to  have  been  dearer  to  him  than  his  life,  or 
even  the  honor  of  his  see,  I  leave  the  world 
to  judge;  and  only  observe  here,  that  his  re- 
flecting, in  the  manner  he  did,  on  the  memory 
of  the  unhappy  Mauricius,  was  in  him  an  in- 
stance of  the  utmost  ingratitude,  if  what  he 
himself  formerly  wrote,  and  frequently  repeat- 
ed, be  true,  namely,  "  that  his  tongue  could 
not  express  the  good  he  had  received  of  the 
Almight)',  and  his  lord  the  emperor  ;  that  he 
thought  himself  bound  in  gratitude  to  pray 
incessantly  for  the  life  of  his  most  pious  and 
most  Christian  lord  ;  and  that,  in  ret-urn  for 
2L 
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Cruelties  practised  by  Phocas.     Gregory  greatly  indisposed.     Receives  the  embassadors  of  Theudelinda,  and 
answers  her  letter  ; — [Year  of  Christ,  604.] 

the  goodness  of  his  most  religious  lord  to  ]  publicly,  or  privately  massacred.  Some  were 
him,  he  could  do  no  less  than  love  the  very  j  first  inhumanly  tortured ;  others  had  their 
ground  which  h«  trod."'  Can  any  man  com-  hands  and  their  feet  cut  off;  and  some  were 
pare  these  letters  with  those  which  he  wrote  j  set  up  as  marks  for  the  raw  soldiery  to  shoot 
not  long  after  to  the  usurper,  and  his  wife,  |  at,  in  learninff  the  exercise  and    use  of  the 


and  not  arraign  him  of  the  utmost  ingratitude  ] 
While  the  pope  was  flattering  Phocas  in 
the  manner  we  have  seen,  extolling  his 
clemency,  rejoicing,  and  inviting  all  mankind, 
and  the  angels  of  heaven,  to  rejoice  with  him, 
at  the  happiness  of  the  people  under  his  mild 
administration,  the  tyrant  was  raging  with  un- 
heard-of cruelty  against  persons  of  all  condi- 
tions and  orders.  But  his  first  aryi  chief  care 
was  to  cut  off  the  whole  imperial  family,  root 
and  branch,  of  which  there  still  remained  the 
empress  Constantina,  and  her  three  daughters, 
who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  one  of  the  churches 
of  Constantinople.  But  from  thence  Phocas 
ordered  them  to  be  taken  b)"^  force,  and  to  be 
publicly  executed.  But  they  found  in  the  pa- 
triarch Cyriacusa  kind  friend,  and  a  generous 
protector,  who,  opposing,  with  great  resolu- 
tion and  courage,  the  execution  of  that  order, 
would  suffer  no  kind  of  violence  to  be  offered 
them  in  their  asylum.  From  this  time  Phocas 
conceived  an  irreconcilable  aversion  to  the 
patriarch,  which  we  shall  soon  see  the  bishop 
of  Rome  artfully  improving  to  the  advantage 
of  his  see.  He  did  not  however  care  to  dis- 
oblige the  church  in  the  very  beginning  of  his 
reign ;  and  therefore  dissembling  his  resent- 
ment for  the  present,  he  applied  to  the  empress 
herself,  and,  in  the  end,  prevailed  upon  her 
with  fair  words,  and  repeated  promises  of 
safety,  confirmed  by  the  most  solemn  oaths, 
to  quit  her  asylum.  But  the  faithless  tyrant 
no  sooner  had  her  in  his  power,  than  he  first 
caused  her,  and  her  daughters,  to  be  shut  up 
in  a  monastery  ;  and  soon  after  to  be  conveyed 
to  Chalcedon,  and  there  to  be  executed,  on 
the  spot  where  her  husband,  and  her  five  sons, 
had  suffered,  a  few  months  before.2(*)  The 
imperial  family  being  now  entirely  cut  off,  the 
blood-thirsty  tyrant  began  to  proceed,  with  the 
same  inexorable  cruelty,  against  all  their 
friends,  and  all  who  had  betrayed  the  least 
compassion  for  them,  or  had  borne  any  civil 
or  military  employments  in  the  late  reign. 
Thus,  throughout  the  empire,  were  men  of  the 
first  rank  and  distinction  either  daily  executed 


»  Greg.  1.  2.  ep.  65.  1.  7.  ep.  48.  1.  9.  ep.  40. 

'Theophyl.  hist,  miscell.  I.  17.  c.  40.  Niceph.  et  alii 
ubi  supra. 

(♦)  In  the  Roman  inartyrology  the  emperor  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  three  other  daughters,  Sopatra, 
Eustolia,  and  Romana,  whose  festival  ia  kept  on  the 
dth  of  November  :(a)  for  they  are  worshiped  as  saints, 
though  nobody  knows  why  they  were  sainted.  But  as 
the  contemporary  historians  all  suppose  the  imperial 
family  to  have  been  entirely  cut  off  in  the  empress 
Constantina,  and  the  three  daughters,  who  suffered 
with  her,  namely.  Anastasia,  Theoctiste,  and  Cleopa- 
tra, we  may  well  rank  the  other  three  with  St.  Al- 
niachius,  or  St.  Almanac,  with  St.  Curandarum  viarum, 
and  many  other  such  like  saints,  who  never  existed. 
Of  the  latter  saint  the  reader  will  find  an  entertaining 
account  in  Re8sendius.(6) 

(a)  Roman.  Martyrolog.  die  9  Novem. 

(6)  Ressendius,  epist.  ad  Rehedium,  p.  1G3. 


bow.  The  populace  met  with  no  better  treat- 
ment than  the  nobility,  great  numbers  of  them 
being  daily  seized  for  speaking  disrespectfully 
of  the  tyrant,  and  either  killed  by  his  guards  on 
the  spot,  or  tied  up  in  sacks,  and  thrown  into 
the  sea,  or  dragged  to  prison,  which  by  that 
means  was  so  crowded,  that  they  soon  died, 
suffocated  with  stench  and  noisomeness  of  the 
place.'  Thus  Phocas  continued  torageuncon 
troled  so  long  as  he  reigned,  though  of  such 
cruelties,  unheard-of,  at  least,  since  the  time  of 
Nero,  not  the  least  notice  is  taken,  nor  so  much 
as  a  distant  hint  given,  in  the  many  letters  Gre- 
gory wrote  to  his  friends  in  the  east,  as  well  as 
the  west,  during  the  sixteen  months  he  lived 
after  the  usurpation  of  the  tyrant;  insomuch  that 
had  we  no  other  character  of  Phocas,  but  that 
which  we  find  in  the  letters  of  the  pope,  he 
would  well  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the 
best  princes  mentioned  in  history. 

The  following  year  Gregory  was  seized 
with  so  severe  a  fit  of  the  gout,  that  he  could 
not,  without  the  utmost  pain  and  agony,  write, 
dictate,  or  even  stir.  However,  in  that  con- 
dition, he  received  the  embassadors,  sent  by 
Theudelinda,  queen  of  the  Lombards,  with  a 
letter,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  birth  and 
baptism  of  her  son  Adaloaldus ;  and  even  an- 
swered her  letter,  congratulating  her  ex- 
cellency, for  so  he  styles  her,  on  the  birth  of 
the  young  prince,  and  commending  her  zeal 
for  the  orthodox  faith,  in  causing  him  to  be 
baptized  in  the  catholic  church.  By  the  same 
embassadors  the  queen  sent  to  the  pope  a 
writing,  drawn  up  by  an  abbot,  named  Secun- 
dinus,  in  defence  of  the  "  three  chapters," 
which  she  begged  the  pope  to  answer,  for  her 
satisfaction,  and  the  ease  of  her  mind.  For 
though  Theudelinda  communicated  with  the 
pope,  she  was  not  yet  quite  convinced  that  his 
see  had  not  swerved  from  the  faith  of  Chalce- 
don, that  is,  from  the  catholic  faith,  in  con- 
demning those  chapters,  and  receiving  the 
council  that  had  condemned  them.  But  Gre- 
gory was  not  then  in  a  condition  to  answer  the 
objections  of  Secundinus,  or  to  remove  the 
scruples  of  the  queen.  "  Nothing,"  said  he, 
in  his  letter  to  her,  "  but  my  present  indispo- 
sition could  have  prevented  me  from  comply- 
ing immediately  with  your  desire,  and  solving 
all  the  difficulties  started  by  our  most  beloved 
son  the  abbot  Secundinus.  But  I  am  so  rack- 
ed and  tormented  with  the  gout,  that  I  cannot 
stir;  as  your  embassadors  can  witness,  who 
found  me  very  much  indisposed  at  their  ar- 
rival, and  leave  me  in  great  danger  of  my  life 
at  their  departure.  But  if  it  pleases  God  to 
restore  me  to  my  health,  I  shall  return  a  full 
answer  to  the  writing  of  the  abbot.     In  the 


alii 
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mean  time  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  council  i  high  an  opinion  of  his  eminent  virtues  as 


that  was  held  under  the  emperor  Justinian,  of 
holy  memory  (of  the  fifth  council,)  that  my 
beloved  son  Secundinus  may  be  satisfied,  in 
perusing  it,  that  the  apostolic  see  has  been 
very  unjustly  and  very  undeservedly  aspersed. 
Far  be  it  from  us  ever  to  approve  or  receive 
any  heretical  doctrine,  or  ever  to  depart,  in 
the  least,  from  the  letter  of  our  predecessor, 
of  holy  memory,  that  is,  of  Leo.  Whatever 
has  been  defined  by  the  four  councils,  we  re- 
ceive ;  whatever  has  by  them  been  condemned, 
we  condemn."'  With  this  letter  the  pope 
sent  the  following  presents  to  the  new-born 
prince,  and  his  sister ;  namely,  to  the  prince  a 
cross,  to  wear  at  his  neck,  in  which  were  en- 
closed a  piece  of  the  true  cross,(*)  and  the 
gospels,  in  a  Persian  box;  and  to  the  princess 
three  rings,  with  precious  stones :  and  these 
he  begged  the  queen  herself  to  deliver,  which, 
he  saidi,  would  make  amends  for  the  smallness 
of  the  present. 2 

The  pope  promised  to  return  a  full  answer  to 
the  writing  of  Secundinus,  in  favor  of  the 
"  three  chapters,"  if  it  pleased  God  to  restore 
him  to  his  health;  but  God  was  pleased  to 
dispose  of  him  otherwise.  For  his  complaint, 
instead  of  abating,  gained  daily  new  strength ; 
and  he  was  quite  worn  out  with  labor  and 
cares,  it  overcame  him  at  last,  and  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  on  the  12th  of  March  of  the  present 
year,  after  he  had  governed  the  Roman  church 
thirteen  years,  six  months,  and  ten  days,  in- 
cluding the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  buried 
in  one  of  the  ancient  porches  of  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  and  in  that  church  his  tomb  is  still 
to  be  seen  under  the  altar  of  the  apostle  St. 
Andrew,  whom  he  seems  chiefly  to  have  re- 
vered after  his  brother  St.  Peter. 

Gregory  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary abilities,  equal  in  parts  to  Leo  the 
Great,  and  much  superior  to  that  pope  in 
piety,  religion  and  virtue,  though  his  piety 
had  a  monkish  turn,  and  in  many  instances 
seemed  to  degenerate  into  superstition.  The 
ancients  all  commend  him  as  a  vigilant,  active, 
and  indefatigable  pastor,  as  a  restorer  of  the 
decayed  discipline  of  the  church,  as  a  most 
zealous  assertor  of  the  observance  of  the 
canons,  and,  in  short,  as  a  man,  whom  Pro- 
vidence had  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity, 
that  he  might  serve,  in  all  future  ages,  for  a 
pattern  of  every  episcopal  virtue.  "  Whom," 
says  Isidorus,  "  can  antiquity  show  equal  to 
Gregory?  Whom  can  antiquity  compare  to 
Gregory?     He  surpassed  Antony  in  sanctity. 


Isidore.    And  truly,  if  we  consider  him  only 
as  a  bishop,  we  must  own  him  to  have  been 
possessed,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  of  every 
virtue  becoming  that  station  and  character. 
He  was  a  stranger  to  all  pride ;  treated  all 
other  bishops,  even  those  who  were  immedi- 
ately subject  to  his  see,  as  his  colleagues  and 
brethren ;  owned  himself  subject  to  the  tem- 
poral powers,  and  readily  submitted  to  their 
will  and  commands  ;  was  in  his  disposition 
and  temper  mild,   tractable,  compassionate, 
disinterested  ;  and  an  utter  enemy  to  all  pomp, 
grandeur,  and  show ;  abridged  himself  often 
even  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  relieve  the 
indigent,  and  redeem  the  captives,  applying 
the  whole  revenue  of  his  see  to  such  charita- 
ble uses;    in   short,   he  spared  no   labor  or 
pains  to  procure  the  temporal  welfare,  as  well 
as  the  eternal,  of  the  flock  committed  to  his 
care.     Hence,  by  some,  he  has  been  styled 
the  last  bishop  of  Rome ;  and  indeed  it  may 
be  said,  with  too  much  truth,  that,  of  his  many 
successors,  none  have  taken  so  much  care  as 
he  to  acquit  themselves,  as  they  ought,  of 
their  episcopal  charge ;  and,  from  his  days  to 
ours,  none  have  been  sainted  but  one,  Pius  V. 
who  excommunicated  our  queen   Elizabeth, 
of  immortal  memory.     However,  it  must  be 
owned,  that  the  conduct  of  Gregory,  as  pope, 
or  bishop  of  Rome,  was  not  quite  irreproach- 
able.    For  he  inviolably  adhered,  as  I  have 
observed  above,  to  the  principle  common  to  all 
popes,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  latest ; 
namely,  never  to  part  with  any  power  which 
his  predecessors  had  acquired,  by  what  means 
soever  they  had  acquired  it.     By  that  princi- 
ple he  was  often  led  to  transgress  the  canons 
''of  the  church,  at  the  very  time  he  was  assert- 
ing their  authority,  and  to  maintain  and  exer- 
ercise  a  power  which  his  predecessors  had 
usurped,  in  open  defiance  of  those  sacred  laws, 
at  the  very  time  he  owned  them  for  the  stand- 
ing measure  of  his  own  power,  and  of  that  of 
every  other  bishop.     However,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, I  do  not  find  a  single  instance  in  history 
of  his  having  ever  abused  that  power;  but 
many  occur  of  his  having  employed  and  ex- 
erted it  to  the  best  purposes,  to  correct  what 
had  been  done  amiss  by  other  bishops,  to 
punish  the  guilty,  whom  they  had  absolved, 
or  absolve  the  innocent,  whom  they  had  con- 
demned.    Upon  the  whole,  had  the  revolu- 
tion, of  which  I  have  spoken  above,  never 
happened,  or  had  Gregory  died  before  it  hap- 
pened, he  would  have  had  no  superior,  and 


Cyprian  in  eloquence,  and  Austin  in  know-  scarce  an  equal,  from  the  times  of  the  apos- 
ledge  and  learning."^  The  other  writers,  who'  ties  to  the  present.     But  the  part  he  acted  on 
speak  of  him,  seem  to  have  all  entertained  asj  that  unhappy  occasion,  will  be  with  all,  who 
'Gree  1  12  en  7  .judge  impartially  of  men  and  things,  a  stain 

(♦)  siich  quantities  of  wood,  supposed  to  be  the  on  his  character,  which  all  his  virtues,  how- 
wood  of  the  true  cross,  are  now  in  the  possession  of   ever   eminent,   will    never   wipe   out.     And 

private  persons,  or  shown  in  the  churches,  that,  were    „.i ,.  „„„  ,„„   „,.„„„,  c „*v,„_  „„.,«o    .nrU^n 

they  all  put  together,  they  would  make  a  burden  too  i  ^^at  caii  We  expect  from  Other  popes,  when 
heavy  for  ten  men  to  carry.  Great  numbers  of  them  !  even  a  Gregory  did  not  SCruple  to  employ, 
are  therefore  evidently  false  and  counterfeit ;  and  yet  i  gp^J  },y  emplovins  to  sanctifv,  in  the  opinion 
as  they  are  all  supposed  to  have  touched  the  body  oi  \     n  i  ■  .^  .       •     •      i         .u    j 

Christ,  they  are  all  worshiped  with  divine  worship.       of  "IS  successors,  the  most  criminal  methods 
«  Greg.  1. 12.  ep.  7.         '  isidor.  de  vir.  iiiust.  c.  27.  |  to  Support  and  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  see  ? 
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Gregory's  writings.  Some  of  iiis  writings  greatly  curtailed,  or  interpolated.    His  delivering  the  soul  of  Trajan 
out  of  liell,  now  deemed  a  fable.     Sabinian  cliosen.     His  avarice  renders  him  odious  to  the  Roman  people. 


As  for  the  writings  of  Gregory,  no  pope  has 
left  so  many  works  behind  him  as  he,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Roman  see  to  the  pre- 
sent times.  His  letters  amount  to  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty;  and,  besides  them,  he  wrote 
a  comment  on  the  book  of  Job,  comprised  in 
thirty-six  books ;  a  pastoral,  or  a  treatise  on 
the  duties  of  a  pastor,  consisting  of  four  parts, 
and,  as  it  were,  of  four  different  treatises; 
twenty-two  homilies  on  the  prophet  Ezekiel ; 
forty  homilies  on  the  gospels  ;  and  four  books 
of  dialogues.  The  comment  on  the  book  of 
.Job  is  commonly  styled  "•  Gregory's  Morals 
on  Job,"  being  rather  a  collection  of  moral 
principles,  than  an  exposition  of  the  text. 
That  work,  and  the  pastoral,  were  anciently, 
and  still  are,  reckoned  among  the  best  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers.  The  pastoral,  in  particu- 
lar, was  held  in  such  esteem  by  the  Galilean 
church,  that  all  bishops  were  obliged  by  the 
canons  of  that  church,  to  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  punctually  to  observe 
the  rules  it  contained;  nay,  and  to  remind 
them  of  that  obligation,  it  was  delivered  into 
their  hands  at  the  time  of  their  ordination. 
As  for  the  dialogues,  they  are  filled  with  mi- 
racles and  stories  so  grossly  absurd  and  fabu- 
lous, that  it  would  be  a  reflection  on  the  un- 
derstanding and  good  sense  of  this  great  pope 
to  think,  that  he  really  believed  them ;  the 
rather  as  for  many  of  them  he  had  no  better 
vouchers  than  old,  dealing,  and  ignorant  peo- 
ple. He  was  the  first  who  discovered  pur- 
gatory, and  it  was  by  means  of  the  appari- 
tions and  visions,  which  he  relates  in  his  dia- 
logues, that  he  first  discovered  it:  so  that  the 
church  of  Rome  is  probably  indebted  to  some 
old  man  or  old  woman  for  one  of  the  most 
profitable  articles  of  her  whole  creed.  In 
this  work  the  pope  observes,  that  greater  dis- 


coveries were  made,  in  his  time,  concerning 
the  state  of  departed  souls,  than  in  all  the 
preceding  ages  together,  because  the  end  of 
this  world  was  at  hand,  and  the  nearer  we 
came  to  the  other,  the  more  we  discovered  it. 
The  apostles  were  six  hundred  years  farther 
from  the  end  of  this  world  than  Gregory,  and 
consequently  could  not  know  so  much  of  the 
other  as  he,  and  every  old  woman  in  his 
time. 

The  works,  which  I  have  hitherto  mention- 
ed, are  by  all  allowed  to  be  genuine.  But  the 
comments  on  the  book  of  the  Kings,  on  the 
seven  penitential  Psalms,  and  Solomon's 
Song,  are  thought  by  the  best  critics,  to  have 
been  falsly  ascribed  to  Gregory.  As  for  the 
Sacramentarium,  Antiphonarium,  and  Bene- 
dictionarium,  they  have  been  so  curtailed  in 
some  places,  and  interpolated  in  others,  that 
no  man  can  know  what  in  these  pieces  was, 
and  was  not,  written  by  Gregory.'  What 
Damascene  gravely  relates  of  this  pope,  name- 
ly, that  he  prayed  the  soul  of  the  emperor 
Trajan  out  of  hell,  is  now  universally  reject- 
ed as  a  fable,  though,  in  that  writer's  time, 
that  is,  in  the  eighth  century,  it  was  univer- 
sally believed,  both  in  the  east  and  the  west  :- 
so  utterly  unacquainted  were  men,  in  that  and 
the  next  following  ages,  with  the  doctrine 
which  we  are  taught  in  the  gospels;  even 
men  of  learning  :  for  the  delivery  of  Trajan's- 
soul  out  of  hell,  by  the  prayers  and  interces- 
sion of  Gregory,  was  firmly  believed  by  Da- 
mascene himself, "  whose  great  knowledge  and 
erudition  in  all  the  learned  sciences,  nobody," 
says  the  learned  Cave,  "  in  his  senses  can 
deny."^  But  may  we  not,  in  matters  of  faith 
and  religion,  safely  except  against  the  autho- 
rity of  such  learned  men,  for  all  their  erudi- 
tion and  learning ! 


SABINIAN,  SIXTY-FOURTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Phocas, — Agilulph,  a?id  his  son  AdalOaldus,  kings  of  the  Lombards.'] 


[Year  of  Christ  605.]  In  the  room  of 
Gregory  was  chosen,  and  ordained  on  the 
13th  of  September,  after  a  vacancy  of  six 
months  and  one  day,  the  deacon  Sabinian. 
For  now  the  presbyters,  who  had  nothing  to 
recommend  them  but  their  merit,  were  com- 
monly overlooked,  and  the  deacons  preferred, 
■who,  as  they  managed  the  temporalities  of 
the  church,  had  it  in  their  power  to  supply, 
by  other  means,  their  want  of  merit.  Sabi- 
nian was  a  native  of  Volterra  in  Tuscany, 
and  the  son  of  one  Bonus.  In  the  year  593 
he  was  sent  hy  Gregory  to  reside  at  the  court 
of  Constantinople,  with  the  eharacter  of  his 
nuncio  to  the  emperor  Mauricius ;  and  was  re- 
called in  597 ;'  which  is  all  we  know  of  him 

«  Greg.  1.  2.  ep.  52.  et  I.  6.  ep.  24! 


before  his  election.  He  enjoyed  his  new 
dignity  but  a  very  short  time;  and  rendered 
himself,  even  during  the  short  time  he  enjoy- 
ed it,  so  odious  to  the  Roman  people,  by  his 
avarice,  and  cruelty  to  the  poor,  that  they 
could  not  forbear  abusing  and  reviling  him, 
wherever  he  appeared,  as  quite  unworthy  of  the 
honor  to  which  they  had  raised  him.  Indeed 
he  gave  them  sufficient  provocation;  for,  a 
dreadful  famine  raging  at  this  time  in  Rome, 
the  new  pope,  unaffected  with  the  miseries  of 
the  people,  ordered  the  corn,  which  his  prede- 
cessor used  to  distribute  among  the  poor,  to 
be  sold  at  most  exorbitant  rates,  30  solidi  a 

»  See  Du  Pin.  t.  5.  art.  Greg. 

2  Damas.  in  orat.  de  fidel.  defunct. 

3  Cave  hist.  Liter.  Vol.  I.  p.  624. 
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Sabinian  reviles  the  memory  of  Gregory,  and  stirs  up  the  populace  against  him,  who  attempt  to  destroy  all 
his  books.  The  manner  in  which  they  were  saved.  Sabinian  dies  ; — [Year  of  Christ,  606.] — Boniface  III. 
chosen.    What  chiefly  recommended  him  to  tlie  Roman  people  and  clergy. 


bushel :  and  thus,  while  his  granaries  were 
full,  great  numbers  of  people  perished  daily 
with  hunger  under  his  eyes.  To  lessen  the 
merit  of  Gregory's  generosity  and  compassion 
for  the  poor,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  excuse 
the  opposite  vices  in  himself,  he  omitted  no 
opportunity  to  inveigh  against  that  excellent 
man,  loading  his  memory  with  all  manner  of 
reproaches,  and  charging  him,  in  particular, 
with  having  wastefully  spent,  merely  out  of 
ostentation,  and  a  desire  of  popular  applause, 
the  revenues  of  the  church,  the  patrimony  of 
the  poor,  and,  by  his  prodigality,  to  have  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  his  successor  to  afford 
them  any  relief  in  their  present  distress.  No 
man  would  believe,  that  such  groundless  as- 
persions, such  barefaced  calumnies,  could 
have  ever  been  credited  in  Rome ;  that  in  all 
Rome  one  person  could  have  been  found  so 
ungrateful  as  ever  to  forget  the  manifold  obli- 
gations the  whole  city  owed  to  their  great 
benefactor.  And  yet  he  was  scarce  gone, 
when  many,  hearkening  to  the  malicious  in- 
vectives of  his  successor,  began  to  revile  his 
memory,  as  if  their  present  calamities  were 
all  owing  to  him ;  nay,  some  there  were  who 
even  suffered  themselves  to  be  wrought  up, 
by  the  new  pope,  and  his  emissaries,  to  such 
a  pitch  of  madness  and  fury  against  the  man, 
whcjpi  they  had  but  a  few  months  before  revered 
as  a  saint,  that  had  they  not  been  prevented 
by  a  pious  and  seasonable  fraud,  they  had, 
out  of  hatred  to  him,  destroyed  all  his  works. 
For  they  had  already  gathered  together  all  the 
copies  of  his  writings  they  could  find,  after  a 
diligent  search,  and  brought  them  into  the 
forum,  to  consign  them  there  publicly  to  the 
flames.  But  Peter  the  deacon,  a  great  admi- 
rer of  Gregory  and  his  writings,  seasonably 
interposed,  assuring  the  multitude,  that  what- 
ever Gregory  had  written,  was  dictated  to 
him  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  he  himself  had 


frequently  seen,  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  whis- 
pering the  holy  pontiff  in  the  ear,  at  the  time 
he  was  writing.  The  vision  was  believed, 
the  fury  of  the  populace  was  appeased,  and 
the  writings  of  Gregory  were  saved.'  Upon 
the  credit  of  that  vision  Gregory  is  painted  to 
this  day  with  a  dove  at  his  ear.  The  deacon 
had  probably  heard  or  read  of  the  vision,  or 
pious  fraud,  by  which  Julius  Proculus  saved 
the  Roman  senate,  upon  the  death  of  Romu- 
lus, from  falling  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the 
populace.  Several  writers  are  of  opinion,  that 
some  of  Gregory's  works  actually  perished, 
and  several,  that  none  of  them  perished  on 
that  occasion.^  However  that  be,  it  were 
much  to  be  wished,  for  the  reputation  and 
credit  of  so  great  a  man,  that,  if  any  of  them 
perished,  the  whole  four  books  of  his  dia- 
logues had  been  in  that  number.  As  for  the 
ingratitude  of  the  Roman  people  to  Gregory, 
it  can  only  be  matched  by  the  ingratitude  of 
Gregory  to  the  unhappy  Mauricius,  of  which 
it  may  deservedly  be  thought  a  just  retalia- 
tion. 

Sabinian  had  held  the  see  but  one  year,  five 
months,  and  nine  days,  when  he  died,  or  was 
killed,  as  Sigebert,  and  after  him,  Baronius, 
would  make  us  believe,  by  his  predecessor 
Gregory,  who,  having  reproved  him,  say  they, 
in  three  different  apparitions,  for  his  covetous- 
ness,  but  reproved  him  in  vain,  gave  him,  in 
a  fourth  apparition,  so  dreadful  a  blow  on  the 
head,  that  he  died  soon  after.^  His  death 
happened  on  the  22d  of  February ;  and  he 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  His 
body  was  not  conveyed  to  that  church  in  the 
usual  pomp  through  the  city,  but  privately 
over  the  fields,  lest  it  should  be  insulted  by 
the  Roman  people,  satisfied  at  last,  that  the 
miseries  they  suffered  were  owing  to  his 
avarice,  and  not  to  the  prodigality  of  Gregory. 


BONIFACE  III.,  SIXTY-FIFTH  BISHOP  OF  KOME. 

[Phocas, — Agilulph,  Adaloaldus,  kings  of  the  Lomba;rds.'\ 


[Year  of  Christ  607.]  The  death  of  Sa- 
binian was  followed  by  a  vacancy  that  lasted 
(and  yet  no  writer  accounts  for  it),  eleven 
months  and  twenty-six  days ;  that  is,  from 
the  22d  of  February,  606,  to  the  19th  of  the 
same  month,  607,  when  Boniface,  the  third 
of  that  name,  was  ordained,  and  placed  in  the 
chair.  He  too  was  a  deacon  of  the  Roman 
church ;  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  was  sent 
by  Gregory,  in  the  year  603,  to  Constanti- 
nople, with  the  character  of  his  nuncio,  to 
congratulate,  in  his  name,  Phocas  and  Leon- 
tia,  on  their  accession  to  the  imperial  crown. 
His  having  been  chosen  by  so  great  a  pope 

Vol.  I. — 54 


to  discharge  that  office,  at  so  critical  a  juncture, 
leaves  no  room  to  question  his  address  and 
abilities.  Upon  the  death  of  Gregory,  he  re- 
turned to  Rome;  and  Sabinian  dying  soon 
after  his  return,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him,  as  one  who  was  not  only  well  known  to 
Phocas,  but  greatly  favored  both  by  him  and 
his  wife;  for,  by  flattering  the  usurper,  as 
Gregory  had  done,  and  conniving  at  his  cruel- 
ties, if  not  applauding  him  in  them,  while 

»  Joan.  Diac.  in  Tit,  S.  Greg.  1.  4.  c.  69. 

2  Bar.  ad  ann.  604.  Theoph.  Raynaud,  de  bonis  et 
malis  libris,  n.  582.  Sigebert  Gemblacen.  de  vir.  il- 
lustr.  c.  41.    Trithyn.,  &;c. 

3  Sigebert.  in  Chron.  Bar.  ad  ann.  605.  p.  199. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[Boniface  HI, 


Boniface  prevails  on  Pliocas  to  take  the  title  of  universal  bishop  from  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  to 
grant  it  to  him,  and  his  successors.  Wliat  imported  by  the  edict  of  Phocas  in  favor  of  Boniface.  Tlie  title 
granted  by  Phocas,  improved  by  the  pope  into  power.     The  origin  of  the  papal  supremacy. 


the  rest  of  mankind  exclainned  against  him  as 
an  outrageous  tyrant,  he  had  so  insinuated 
himself  into  his  good  graces,  as  to  become 
one  of  his  chief  favorites,  or,  as  Sigebert 
writes,  his  only  favorite,  being  the  only  per- 
son in  the  whole  city  of  Constantinople,  who 
approved,  or  could  so  dissemble  as  to  make 
the  tyrant  believe  he  approved,  of  his  conduct. 
For  that  merit  alone  he  was  chosen ;  and 
though  he  enjoyed  his  new  dignity  but  a  very 
short  time,  for  he  did  not  even  live  to  the  end 
of  the  year  in  which  he  was  raised  to  it,  yet 
it  may  truly  be  said,  that  to  him  alone  the 
Roman  see  owes  more  than  to  all  his  prede- 
cessors together.  For  he  no  sooner  found 
himself  vested  with  the  papal  dignity,  than, 
taking  advantage  of  the  partiality  and  favor 
of  Phocas  to  him,  and  his  aversion  and  hatred 
to  the  patriarch  Cyriacus,(*)  he  not  only 
prevailed  on  the  tyrant  to  revoke  the  decree 
settling  the  title  of  "  universal  bishop"  on  the 
bishop  of  the  imperial  city ;  but  obtained, 
what  no  man  would  believe  could  have  ever 
come  into  the  thoughts  of  a  successor  of 
Gregory  to  demand,  were  it  not  vouched  by 
all  the  historians  to  a  man;'  but  obtained,  I 
say,  a  new  decree,  settling  on  himself,  and 
his  successors,  that  very  title,  which  his  im- 
mediate predecessor  but  one,  and,  of  all  his 
predecessors,  the  best  and  the  greatest,  had 
so  often  condemned  in  any  bishop  whatever, 
and  rejected,  with  the  utmost  abhorrence, 
when  offered  to  himself,  as  "  vain,  proud,  pro- 
fane, impious,  execrable,  blasphemous,  anti- 
christian,  heretical,  diabolical."  Boniface 
could  not  but  know,  that  the  controverted  title 
had  been  thus  stigmatized  over  and  over 
again  by  two  of  his  predecessors  successively, 
Pelagius  n.,^  and  Gregory;  that  whoever 
should  give  it  to,  or  approve  it  in  another, 
was  declared  by  Gregory  a  heretic  f  and  that 
whoever  should  presume,  in  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  to  take  it  to  himself,  was  by  the  same 
great  pope  declared  a  "follower  of  satan,  a 
rival  of  satan  in  pride,  and  the  forerunner  of 
antichrist."''  All  this  Boniface  well  knew; 
but  so  inconceivably  great  was  his  ambition, 
so  utterly  unbridled  was  his  desire  of  exalting 
his  see,  that,  rather  than  to  let  slip  the  favor- 
able opportunity  that  now  offered,  and  might 
never  offer  again,  of  raising  it  higher  than  it 
had  ever  yet  been,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
own  predecessors,  ought  ever  to  be,  he  chose 
to  stand  condemned,  out  of  their  mouths,  as  a 
»'  heretic,"  as  a  "  follower  of  satan,"  as  "  a 
rival  of  satan  in  pride,"  as  "the  forerunner  of 

(♦)  The  patriarch  had  been  so  impolitic  as  to  pity, 
and  take  into  his  protection,  the  abandoned  empress 
Constanlina,  with  her  three  iniior.ent  daughters ; 
which  the  tyrant,  a  stranger  to  all  generosity,  hu- 
manity, and  compassion,  could  never  forgive. (a) 

(a)  See  p.  422. 

'  Paul.  Diac.  de  gest.  I.ongobard.  1.  4.  c.  11.  Anast. 
et  Platin.  in  Bonif  III.  Higehert.  in  Chron.  Otho  Pris- 
ing, chron.  1.  5.  c.  8.  Rhegi.  chron.  1.  1.  Albo-Floriac. 
Marian.  Scot.  Martin.  Polon.  Ursperg  in  Phoc.  Nau- 
cler.  Sabell.  Ennead.  8.  I.  7,  &c. 

>  See  p.  389.  '  See  p.  409.  «  See  p.  412. 


antichrist."  Had  Gregory  been  allowed  to 
return  from  the  dead,  how  great  would  his 
surprise  have  been,  how  great  his  indignation, 
to  find  "  the  badge  of  pride"  thus  become,  so 
soon  after  his  death,  the  peculiar  badge  of  his 
see,  and  "  the  mark  of  antichrist"  the  peculiar 
mark  of  his  successors !  I  say,  of  his  suc- 
cessors ;  for  by  them  that  "  badge  of  pride," 
that  "  mark  of  antichrist,"  is  borne  to  this 
day,  in  spite  of  all  the  names  of  reproach  and 
ignominy  with  which  it  was  branded  by  the 
most  renow^ned  and  revered  of  all  their  prede- 
cessors. 

As  for  the  edict  issued  by  Phocas  on  this 
occasion,  it  has  not  indeed  reached  our  times. 
But  that  thereby  the  decree  of  the  council 
of  Constantinople  in  588,'  entailing  the  title 
of  universal  bishop  on  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  his  successors,  was  revoked 
and  annulled  ;  that  the  said  title  was  trans- 
ferred from  thein  to  Boniface,  and  his  succes- 
sors, and  the  bishop  of  Rome  declared  the 
"  head  of  the  whole  catholic  church ;"  is  what 
all  the  historians,  whom  I  have  quoted  above, 
unanimously  vouch.  In  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople the  title  of  universal  bishop  is 
generally  thought  to  have  been  no  more  than 
a  badge  of  honor,  or  an  honorary  title,  without 
any  accession  of  power.  And  indeed  it  does 
not  appear,  as  I  observed  above,  that  in  virtue 
of  that  title  he  ever  exercised  or  claimed  zny. 
But  Boniface  had  scarce  obtained  it,  when  he 
took  upon  him  to  exercise  an  unanswerable 
jurisdiction  and  power  to  that  time  unknown 
and  unheard  of  in  the  catholic  church.  For 
no  sooner  was  the  imperial  edict,  vesting  him 
with  the  title  of  universal  bishop,  and  declar- 
ing him  "  head  of  the  church,"  brought  to 
Rome,  than,  assembling  a  council  in  the  basi- 
lic of  St.  Peter,  consisting  of  seventy-two 
bishops,  thirty-four  presbyters,  and  all  the 
deacons  and  inferior  clergy  of  that  city,  he 
acted  there  as  if  he  had  not  been  vested  with 
the  title  alone,  though  Phocas  probably  meant 
to  grant  him  no  more,  but  with  all  the  power 
of  an  universal  bishop,  with  all  the  authority 
of  a  supreme  head,  or  rather  absolute  monarch 
of  the  church.  For  by  a  decree,  which  he  is- 
sued in  that  council,  it  was  pronounced,  de- 
clared, and  defined,  that  no  election  of  a  bishop 
should  thenceforth  be  deemed  lawful  and  good, 
unless  made  by  the  people  and  clergy,  ap- 
proved by  the  prince,  or  lord  of  the  city,  and 
confirmed  by  the  pope  interposing  his  authority 
in  the  following  terms ;  "  we  will  and  command, 
volumus  et  jubemus."-  The  imperial  edict 
therefore,  if  we  may  so  call  the  edict  of  an 
usurper,  and  a  tyrant,  was  not,  as  the  popish 
writers  pretend,  a  bare  confirmation  of  the 
primacy  of  the  see  of  Rome  ;  but  the  grant  of 
a  new  title,  which  the  pope  immediately  im- 
proved into  a  power,  answering  that  title. 
And  thus  was  the  power  of  the  pope  as  uni- 
versal bishop,  as  "  head  of  the  church,"  or  in 


'  See  p.  388.  »  Anast.  Platina,  &c.  in  Bonif.  IH. 
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The  claim  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  to  the  title  of  universal  bishop  better  grounded  than  that  of  the 
pope.  That  title  assumed  by  the  pope,  in  the  same  sense  in  wliich  it  was  condemned  by  Gregory.  Boniface 
dies. 


Other  words  the  papal  supremacy,  first  intro- 
duced. It  owed  its  original  to  the  worst  of 
men  ;  was  procured  by  the  basest  means,  by 
flattering  a  tyrant  in  his  wickedness  and  ty- 
ranny ;  and  was  in  itself,  if  we  stand  to  the 
judgment  of  Gregory  the  Great,  "  anti-chris- 
tian,  heretical,  blasphemous,  diabolical." 

But,  after  all,  the  popes  new  title  availed 
them  very  little  for  the  present.  For  Phocas 
being  killed  three  years  after  he  had  granted 
it,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  reassumed  it, 
and  would  no  more  acknowledge  the  pope  for 
universal  bishop,  than  the  pope  acknowledged 
him.  And  indeed  no  man  can  doubt,  but  the 
bishops  of  Constantinople  had  a  far  better 
claim  to  that  title  than  Boniface,  or  any  of  his 
successors.  To  the  bishops  of  Constantino- 
ple it  had  been  given  by  two  lawful  emperors, 
in  no  fewer  than  thirteen  laws  ;'  and  had  been 
confirmed  to  them  by  a  council  consisting  of 
the  two  other  great  patriarchs,  of  all  the 
senators  of  the  imperial  city,  and  all  the  chief 
bishops  of  the  east,  after  they  had  enjoyed  it 
undisturbed  for  the  space  of  two  hundred 
years,  and  upwards.^  But  as  to  Boniface, 
and  his  successors,  they  had  no  other  right  or 
claim  to  it,  nor  could  they  plead  any  other, 
but  what  was  grounded  on  the  late  edict,  that 
is,  on  the  will  of  an  usurper,  and  a  lawless 
tyrant. 

Baronius,  Bellarmine,  and  the  other  popish 
writers,  have  spared  no  pains,  no  subtilties  or 
distinctions,  to  prove  that  the  title  of  univer- 
sal bishop  was  condemned  and  rejected  by 
Gregory,  in  quite  a  different  sense  from  that 
in  which  it  was  assumed  by  Boniface,  and 
is  borne  to  this  day  by  his  successors.  The 
name  of  universal  bishop,  say  they,  may  be  so 
understood  as  to  import  no  more  than  a  general 
care  of  the  universal  church,  in  the  bishop 
who  is  distinguished  with  that  title :  and  in 
that  sense  alone  it  was  claimed  by  Bonifece, 
and  had  never  been  condemned  by  Gregory. 
But  besides  that,  it  may  have  another  very 
different  meaning,  and  be  so  understood,  as 
if  the  bishop,  who  is  so  styled,  were  the  sole 
bishop  of  all  the  cities  in  Christendom,  and 
the  other  bishops  were  no  longer  true  bishops, 
but  only  the  vicars  or  curates  of  his  holiness 
the  universal  bishop.  In  that  sense  alone, 
say  they,  it  was  condemned  by  Gregory,  and 
never  assumed  by  Boniface,  or  any  of  his 
successors.^  A  pitiful  evasion  indeed  !  which 
one  would  think  had  been  rather  calculated 
to  expose  than  to  defend  the  cause.  For, 
I.  Who  can  be  so  absurd  as  to  imagine,  that  it 
could  ever  have  come  into  the  thoughts  of 
any  emperor  to  grant,  of  any  bishop  to  accept, 
the  title  of  universal  bishop  in  that  sense? 
To  grant  or  accept  it  in  that  sense  had  not 

«  See  p.  388.  a  gee  p.  388. 

»  Bellar.  de  Rom.  Pont.  1.  2.  c.  31. 


been  heresy,  but  madness.  II.  The  bishop 
of  Constantinople  styles  himself  to  this  day 
universal  bishop ;  and  yet  he  does  not  look 
upon  other  bishops  only  as  his  vicars  or  cu- 
rates, but  respects  them  as  his  colleagues  and 
fellow  bishops.  III.  No  man  can  believe, 
that,  when  Eulogius  of  Alexandria  offered  the 
title  of  universal  bishop  to  Gregory,  he  there- 
by designed  to  degrade  himself,  to  resign  the 
second  place  of  honor  in  the  church,  and  to 
become  the  pope's  vicar,  or  his  curate.  And 
yet  the  pope  rejected  his  offer  with  the  greatest 
indignation,  as  I  have  related  above.'  IV. 
Gregory  condemned  that  title  because  it  ex- 
alted the  bishop  who  assumed  it,  whether 
bishop  of  Rome  or  Constantinople,  above  his 
brethren;  because  it  subjected  all  other  bishops 
to  hiin,  while  he  himself  was  subject  to  none; 
and  of  a  member  made  him  the  head  of  the 
church,  and  entitled  him  to  a  power  over  all 
its  members,  which  was  peculiar  to  Christ 
alone,  and  never  assumed  by  any  of  the  apos- 
tles, no,  not  by  St.  Peter  himself.^  These 
are  the  reasons  of  Gregory's  irreconcilable 
aversion  and  abhorrence  to  the  title  of  univer- 
sal bishop.  And  from  them  it  is  manifest 
he  condemned  that  title,  as  implying  an 
universal  power  and  jurisdiction  over  the 
church ;  and  consequently  in  the  very  sense 
in  which  it  was  assumed  by  Boniface,  and 
has  been  since  notably  improved  by  his  suc- 
cessors, as  the  world  well  knows. 

To  return  to  Boniface  :  he  died  on  the  10th 
of  November  of  the  present  year,  having  en- 
joyed his  dignity  only  eight  months  and 
twenty-two  days.  I  will  not  construe  his 
being  so  soon  cut  off  into  a  judgment,  for  his 
anti-christian  pride  and  ambition ;  though  I 
might  with  much  better  reason  than  Baronius 
so  construed  the  death  of  the  good  pope  Anas- 
tasius,  for  his  Christian  moderation,  notwith- 
standing that  pope  lived  a  whole  year  longer 
than  Boniface.^  Though  Boniface  deserved 
so  well  of  the  Roman  see,  that  church  has  not 
however  thought  fit  to  distinguish  him  Avith 
the  honor  of  saintship.  And  indeed  she  could 
not  well  have  sainted  him,  and  not  bestowed 
the  same  honor  on  Phocas,  the  only  merit 
he  had  being  common  to  him  with  that  tyrant. 

It  Avere  to  be  wished  the  successors  of 
Boniface  had  been  satisfied  with  the  title, 
which  he  procured  thern,  and  even  with  the 
power,  of  universal  bishops.  But  no  sooner 
had  they  brought  that  power  to  its  highest 
pitch,  than  they  began  to  extend  their  views, 
to  join  insensibly  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual 
power;  nor  did  their  boundless  ambition  allow 
them,  or  the  world,  to  enjoy  any  rest  till  they 
got  themselves  acknowledged  for  universal 
monarchs  as  well  as  universal  bishops,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

«  See  p.  413.  »  See  p.  409.  '  See  p.  295. 
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[Boniface  IV. 


Boniface  IV.  chosen.  He  obtains  the  pantheon  of  Phocas,  and  turns  it  into  a  church.  Mellitus,  the  first 
bishop  of  London,  goes  to  Rome.  Baronius'  conjecture  concerning  the  motive  of  his  journey.  Decree  falsely 
ascribed  to  Boniface;  and  a  letter  to  Ethelbert  icing  of  Kent.     Boniface  dies;— [Year  of  Christ.  613.] 


BONIFACE  IV.,  SIXTY-SIXTH  BISHOP  OF  EOME. 

[Phocas,  Heraclius, — Agilulph,  Adaloaldus,  kings  of  the  Lombards. "l 


[Year  of  Christ  608.]  Boniface  HI.  died 
on  the  20th  of  November,  607,  and  in  his 
room  was  chosen,  and  ordained  on  the  25th 
of  August,  608,  Boniface,  the  fourth  of  that 
name,  a  native  of  Valeria,  in  the  country  of 
the  Marsi,  and  the  son  of  a  physician  named 
John.' 

The  new  pope,  availing  himself  of  the  par- 
tiality of  Phocas  to  his  see,  begged  of  him 
the  famous  Pantheon  ;(*)  and,  having  ob- 
tained it,  (for  the  tyrant  could  refuse  nothing 
to  the  popes,  the  only  friends  he  had  in  the 
whole  empire),  he  changed  it  into  a  church, 
substituting  the  Mother  of  God  to  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  and  the  Christian  martyrs  to  the 
other  pagan  deities,2  adored  there  before ;  so 
that  only  the  names  of  the  idols  were  altered. 

The  following  year,  the  8th  of  Phocas,  and 
610th  of  the  Christian  sera,  Mellitus,  the  first 
bishop  of  London,  went  to  Rome,  as  Bede  in- 
forms us,3  to  settle  with  the  pope  some  parti- 
cular affairs  of  the  English  church.  On  that 
occasion  Boniface  called  a  council  of  the 
Italian  bishops,  at  which  the  bishop  of  London 
assisted,  and,  when  it  broke  up,  returned  to 
Britain  with  the  decrees  of  that  assembly ; 
and  letters  from  the  pope  to  Laurentius,  who 
had  succeeded  Austin  in  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, to  the  English  clergy,  to  king  Ethel- 
bert, and  to  the  nation  in  general.*  But  none 
of  these  letters  have  reached  our  times ;  nor 
has  Bede  thought  fit  to  let  us  know,  what 
affairs  Mellitus  wanted  to  settle  with  the  pope. 
However,  Baronius  conjectures  the  bishop  of 
London  to  have  undertaken  that  journey  to 
know  of  Boniface,  whether  or  not  the  conse- 
cration of  the  church  of  Westminster,  per- 
formed by  St.  Peter  in  person,  was  to  be 
deemed  good  and  valid.*  For  St.  Peter  is  said 
to  have  come  down  from  heaven  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  I  am  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  the 

'  Anast.  Plat.  &c.  in  Bonifac.  IV. 

(♦)  The  Pantheon  was  built,  as  is  well  known,  by  M. 
Agrippa,  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  in  honor  of  Cy- 
bele,  and  all  the  other  gods  and  goddesses  ;  and  thence 
it  took  its  name.  Boniface  in  purging  it,  as  he  is  said 
to  have  done,  from  all  tilth  of  idolatry,  followed  with- 
out doubt,  the  directions  which  his  predecessor  Gre- 
gory had  sent  over  to  Austin,  concerning  the  temples 
of  the  Saxons  in  Britain.  These  were,  to  cast  out  the 
images  of  the  gods,  to  sprinkle  the  walls  with  holy 
water,  to  build  altars,  and  furnish  them  with  relics. (a) 
In  the  year  333,  great  numbers  of  temples  were  de- 
stroyed in  Rome,  and  all  parts  of  the  empire,  pursuant 
to  a  law  issued  that  year  by  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine.(6)  But  the  Pantheon  was  spared,  probably  on 
account  of  its  stateliness  and  grandeur,  and  to  this  day 
it  remains  quite  entire. 

(a)  Greg.  9.  ep.  71.        (ft)  Cod.  Thnodos.  I.  0.  tit.  17. 

!>  Bed.  1.  2.  c.  4.  Anast.  Plat,  in  Bonifac.  IV. 

>  Bed.  ibid.  « Idem  ibid. 

»  Bar.  adann.  610.  p.  215. 


j  annalist  about  the  truth  of  the  fact,  seeing  it 
was  attested  by  the  very  waterman,  who 
conveyed  the  apostle  over  the  Thames,  in  his 
way  from  heaven  to  Westminster,  and  was 
believed  upon  his  testimony,  first  by  the  ab- 
bot Ealred,'  whom  Baronius  calls  a  very 
credible  historian,  and  afterwards  by  pope 
Nicholas  II.  But  yet  I  cannot  acquiesce  in 
the  conjecture  of  Baronius,  and  think  that 
Mellitus  would  have  taken  so  long  and  so 
troublesome  a  journey  to  know  the  opinion  of 
the  pope  concerning  that  consecration,  how- 
ever extraordinary,  since  he  might  have  known 
it  without  stirring  from  his  see,  at  London  as 
well  as  at  Rome. 

After  the  death  of  Baronius,  Holstenius  pub- 
lished a  decree  from  a  manuscript  lodged  in 
the  Vatican,  which  he  ascribes  to  Boniface, 
and  pretends  to  have  been  issued  by  him  in 
the  above-mentioned  council.  In  that  decree 
an  opinion  is  supposed  to  have  prevailed  in 
England,  as  if  the  monks  were  incapable  of 
receiving  ordination,  or  performing  any  sacer- 
dotal or  episcopal  function,  because  dead  to 
this  world.  That  opinion  is  there  condemned, 
and  the  monks  are  declared  to  be  angels,  and 
consequently  the  proper  ministers  of  the 
word.  That  they  are  angels,  is  proved  thus ; 
they  are  covered,  like  the  cherubims,  with 
six  wings,  the  cowl  forming  two,  the  arms  of 
their  cassock  two,  and  its  extremities  two 
more;  ergo  they  have  six  wings,  and  conse- 
quently are  angels,  cherubims,  and  proper 
ministers  of  the  word.^  How  could  a  man 
of  Holstenius'  learning  mistake  such  a  piece, 
worthy  only  of  an  ignorant  and  stupid  monk, 
for  the  decree  of  a  council  of  bishops  with  the 
pope  at  their  head  !  One  must  entertain  a 
very  mean  opinion  of  pope  Boniface,  and  the 
other  Italian  bishops  of  those  days,  to  think 
them  capable  of  reasoning  in  so  ridiculous 
and  absurd  a  manner.  The  letter  from  the 
pope  to  king  Ethelbert,  which  the  same  writer 
published  with  the  pretended  decree,  bears  as 
visible  marks  of  forgery  as  the  decree  itself, 
and  is  as  universally  rejected.''  The  pope  is 
there  made  to  excommunicate  all  who  should 
presume  to  oppose  the  execution  of  that  de- 
cree, even  the  successors  of  Ethelbert ;  and  it 
was,  without  doubt,  to  vest  in  the  popes  such 
a  power  over  kings,  that  the  letter  was  forged. 

No  further  mention  is  made  of  Boniface  till 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
7th  of  May,  615,  after  he  had  governed  the 


'  Ealred.  in  vit.  Edward.  Confess. 

*  Holsten.  Collect.  Rom.  p.  242. 

'  See  Du  Pin,  nouvelle  Biblioth.  1.  5.  p.  36. 
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Fhocas  deposed  and  murdered.    Deusdedit  chosen  in  the  room  of  Boniface.    Dies,  and  is  sainted  byBaronius. 
His  letter  to  Gordianus  of  Seville,  spurious. 


Roman  church  six  years,  eight  months,  and 
thirteen  days.  He  has  been  sainted  ;  but  it 
would  perhaps  puzzle  Baronius  himself  to 
tell  us  why,  unless  it  was  because  he  changed 
his  house  into  a  monastery,  and  richly  en- 
dowed it;'  or  on  account  of  the  mighty  com- 
mendations bestowed  on  him  in  his  epitaph.^ 
But  were  epitaphs  to  be  depended  on,  few 
persons  would  be  found  who  have  any,  and 
might  not  be  sainted. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Boni- 
face, the  see  of  Rome  suffered  a  great  loss  by 
the  deposition  and  death  of  Phocas,  the  chief 
author  of  its  grandeur.  For  Heraclius,  the 
son  of  Heraclius,  governor  of  Africa,  having, 
at  the  request  of  the  people  of  that  province, 
taken  upon  him  the  title  of  emperor,  and  in 
sight  of  Constantinople  defeated  the  fleet, 
which  the  tyrant  had  armed,  and  sent  out 
against  him,  the  whole  city  declared  in  favor 
of  the  conqueror,  as  the  deliverer  and  savior 
of  the  empire;  and  with  loud  acclamations 
proclaimed  him  emperor.     Hereupon  the  ty- 


rant, dreading,  as  he  well  might,  the  rage  of 
the  multitude,  fled  in  great  consternation  to 
the  palace ;  but  one  Phocius,  whose  wife  he 
had  debauched,  pursuing  him  with  a  party  of 
soldiers,  forced  the  gates,  seized  him,  and, 
having  stripped  him  of  the  imperial  robes, 
dragged  him,  in  a  black  vest,  to  Heraclius, 
who  commanded  first  his  hands  and  his  feet, 
and  afterwards  his  head,  to  be  cut  off,  to  the 
unspeakable  joy  of  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
men.  His  head  was  exposed  on  a  pole,  to 
the  view  and  the  insult  of  the  populace ;  and 
the  rest  of  his  body  delivered  up  to  the  sol- 
diers, who  burnt  it  in  the  forum.  When  He- 
raclius reproached  him  with  his  evil  adminis- 
tration, he  is  said  to  have  answered  with 
great  calmness,  "  If  I  have  governed  ill,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  you  to  govern  better.'"  Such 
was  the  end  of  this  cruel  and  blood-thirsty 
tyrant,  after  he  had  insulted  the  empire,  to  use 
the  expression  of  Cedrenus,  eight  years  want- 
ing some  days. 


DEUSDEDIT,  SIXTY-SEVENTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Heraclius, — Agilulph,  Adaloaldus,  kings  of  the  Lombards.'} 


[Year  of  Christ,  615.]  In  the  room  of 
Boniface  was  chosen,  after  a  vacancy  of  five 
months  and  twelve  days,  Deusdedit,  a  native 
of  Rome,  and  the  son  of  Stephen,  a  subdea- 
con  of  that  church.  It  is  said,  that  in  the 
time  of  this  pope  a  dreadful  leprosy  raged  at 
Rome,  and  that  he  cured  one  with  a  kiss,  who 
was  sorely  afflicted  with  that  distemper;'' 
which  is  all  we  know  of  him.  He  died  on 
the  8th  of  November,  618,  having  held  the 
see  three  years  and  twenty  days ;  for  he  was 
ordained  on  the  19th  of  October,  615.  Baro- 
nius, in  correcting  the  Roman  martyrology, 
allowed  him  a  place  among  the  saints,  because 
the  church  had  anciently  worshiped  him  as 
a  saint.  But  Pagi  and  Papebroke  assure  us, 
ih^i  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
more  ancient  martyrologies. 

The  letter,  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  this  pope  to  Gordianus,  bishop  of  Seville, 
is  a  barefaced  forgery  ;  nothing  being  more 
certain  in  history,  than  that  the  famous  Isidore 
was  bishop  of  that  city  from  the  year  600,  to 
638,  and  consequently,  during  the  whole  time 


»  Anast.  in  Bonifac.  IV. 

a  Apud  Manlium  in  Monument.  Vatican.  Basilicae. 

>  Plat,  in  Deusded. 


of  Deusdedit's  pontificate.  In  that  letter  the 
pope  is  made  to  declare,  that,  should  a  man 
and  his  wife  stand  sponsors  to  their  own 
child,  their  marriage  would  be  thereby  annul- 
led, and  they  at  liberty  to  marry  whom  they 
pleased.  A  most  easy,  and  most  expeditious 
method  of  procuring  a  divorce  !  In  St.  Aus- 
tin's time  the  parents  were  commonly  sponsors 
for  their  own  children ;  nay,  an  opinion  then 
prevailed,  that  none  but  parents  ought  to  be 
sponsors.-  And  hence  it  is  manifest,  that  in 
those  days  the  notion  of  spiritual  relation  was 
not  yet  broached,  though  the  council  of  Trent 
has,  on  account  of  that  imaginary  relation,  de- 
clared all  marriages  unlawful  between  the 
sponsors,  as  well  as  between  them  and  their 
children,  between  the  sponsor,  and  the  father 
and  the  mother  of  the  baptized,  and  between 
the  baptizer  and  the  baptized,  or  the  father  and 
the  mother  of  the  baptized.*  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  dispensations  for  marriages  with- 
in any  degree  whatever  of  spiritual  relation, 
are  easily  obtained  by  all  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  them. 


«  Niceph.  1.  18.  c.  26.  Miscell.  Ann.  7.  Phoc.  Cedren 
ad  Ann.  1.  Heracl.  Theoph.  Chron.  Alexandr. 
a  Aug.  ep.  23.  ad  Bonifac. 
'  Concil.  Trid.  Sess.  24.  de  refoe.  matrimon. 
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Boniface  V.  chosen.    He  writes  to  Mellitus  and  Justus  in  England; — [Year  of  Christ,  620.]  Sends  the  pall  to 

Justus. 


BONIFACE  v.,  SIXTY-EIGHTH  BISHOP  OF  EOME. 

[Heraclius, — Adaloaldus,  king  of  the  Lombards.'] 


[Year  of  Christ,  619.]  Deusdedit  was 
succeeded  by  Boniface,  the  fifth  of  that  name, 
ordained  on  the  23d  of  December,  619,  after 
the  see  had  been  vacant  from  the  8th  of 
November,  618,  to  that  time.  He  was  a  native 
of  Campania,  and  a  presbyter  of  the  Roman 
church.'  He  had  no  sooner  taken  possession 
of  the  see,  than  he  wrote,  as  Bede  informs 
us,2  to  Mellitus,  the  successor  of  Laurentius 
in  the  see  of  Canterbury, (*)  and  to  Justus, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  exhorting  them  to  pursue 
the  great  work,  which  they  had  so  happily 
begun.  But  neither  of  these  letters  has 
reached  our  times.  Of  the  actions  of  this  pope 
no  farther  mention  is  made  till  the  year  624, 
when  he  sent  the  pall(|)  to  Justus,  who,  in 


»  Anast.  Plat,  in  Bonifac.  V.         ^  Bed.  1.  2.  c.  7. 

(*)  Mellitus,  having  been  driven  from  his  see,  the 
see  of  London,  by  the  pagan  kings  of  the  east  Saxons, 
led  a  private  life  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent  till  the  death 
of  Laurentius,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury. He  had  converted  great  numbers  of  the  east 
.Saxons  inhabiting  Essex  and  Middlesex,  with  Seber 
their  king;  but  Seber  dying,  the  people  relapsed  into 
idolatry  under  his  three  sons,  who  had  never  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion. (a)  These  new  converts 
were,  it  seems,  but  very  indifferently  instructed  :  un- 
der Christian  kings  they  were  zealous  Christians,  and 
no  less  zealous  pagans  under  pagan  kings. 

(o)  Bed.  1.  2.  c.  5,  et  6. 

(t)  The  pall  was  originally  part  of  the  imperial 
habit,  being  a  rich  robe  of  state,  very  magnificent,  and 
reaching  quite  to  the  ground.  The  bishops  of  Home 
were  allowed  to  wear  it,  they  say,  by  Constantine  the 
Great ;  and  in  process  of  time  the  same  honor  was 
granted  by  the  emperors  to  other  patriarchs,  (a)  Hence, 
when  they  were  either  driven  from  their  sees,  or  vo- 
luntarily quitted  them,  they  returned  their  palls  to  the 
emperors.  Thus  Anthimus  of  Constantinople,  being 
expelled  from  his  see,  delivered  up  his  pall  to  tlie  em- 
peror Justinian  ;(6)  as  Germanus  did  his  to  the  empe- 
ror Leo,  upon  his  quitting  the  same  see  in  the  contro- 
versy about  the  images,  (c)  When  tlie  popes  first  took 
upon  them  to  grant  that  honorary  badge,  which  they 
did  before  the  pontificateof  Gregory  the  Great,  chosen 
in  590,  they  did  not  presume  to  do  it  till  they  had 
obtained  leave  of  the  emperor.  Thus  when  queen 
Brunichild  applied  to  that  pope,  desiring  a  pall  might 
be  sent  to  Syagrius  of  Autun,  he  dispatched  a  deacon  to 
Constantinople  on  purpose  to  beg  leave  of  the  emperor 
Mauricius  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  queen  ; 
and  when  he  complied  with  it,  he  told  her  it  was  the 
emperor's  pleasure,  that  a  pall  should  be  sent,  and 
that  he  had  sent  it  accordingly  ;  (d)  which  was  owning 
the  pall  to  be  a  gift  of  the  emperor.  But  the  succes- 
sors of  Gregory,  upon  the  declining  of  the  empire, 
v»hen  the  power  of  the  emperors  became  quite  preca- 
rious in  the  west,  took  upon  them  to  bestow  that  mark 
of  distinction,  independently  of  them,  and  as  a  gift 
of  their  own.  However,  that  it  might  no  longer  be 
deemed  part  of  the  imperial  habit,  which  it  was  trea- 
sonable to  wear  without  leave  from  the  emperors, 
they  chanced  its  ancient  form  to  the  present.  For  it 
is  not  now,  as  it  anciently  was,  a  robe  of  state,  but  a 
white  piece  of  woollen  cloth  about  the  breadth  of  a 
border,  made  round,  and  thrown  over  the  shoulders. 
Upon   that  are   two  others  of  the  same  matter,  and 

(a)  De  Marca  de  Concord.  Sacerdot.  et  Imner.  1.  6. 
c.  6. 

(6)  Vide  Richer.  Hist.  Concil.  I.  I.  p.  723. 
(r)  Eutrop.  Hist.  Rom.  1.  21.  p.  296. 
id)  Greg.  I.  7.  ep.  5. 


that  year,  had  succeeded  Mellitus  in  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  and  with  the  pall  a  letter  to 

the  same  shape,  the  one  falling  down  on  the  breast, 
and  the  other  on  the  back  ;  each  of  them  having  a  red 
cross,  wilh  several  crosses  of  the  same  color  on  the 
upper  part,  about  the  neck. 

At  what  time  the  popes  assumed  the  disposing  of 
the  pall,  independently  of  the  emperors,  is  not  well 
known;  but  certain  it  is,  that  no  bishop  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  Rome  for  it  till  the  year  742,  when  Boni- 
face, the  famous  apostle  of  Germany,  and  bisliop  of 
Mentz,  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  zeal  for  the  gran- 
deur and  power  of  the  pope,  pursuaded  the  bishops  of 
France  and  Germany  to  pass  a  decree  obliging  their 
metropolitans  to  apply  to  the  pope  for  that  ornament, 
and  to  promise,  upon  their  receiving  it,  a  canonical 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  St.  Peter.  As  that  prac- 
tice proved  of  all  others  the  most  favorable  to  the  am- 
bitious designs  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  they  spared  no 
pains  to  impose  it  upon  all  metropolitans,  issuing,  with 
that  view,  decrees  upon  decrees  concerning  the  nature, 
the  virtue,  and  the  necessity,  of  the  pall,  till  they 
came,  at  length,  to  declare  it  unlawful  for  a  metropo- 
litan, archbishop,  or  primate,  to  exercise  any  branch 
of  his  power  till  he  had  received  his  pall  from  Rome ; 
nay,  in  several  decrees  the  metropolitical  jurisdiction 
and  power  were  said  to  be  conferred  by  the  pall  ;(a) 
which  was  making  the  pope  the  fountain  of  all  eccle- 
siastical power  and  authority.  That  doctrine  was,  it 
seems,  first  broached  in  the  ninth  century.  But  Hinc- 
mar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  lived  in  tliat  age,  op- 
posed it  among  the  rest,  declaring  to  the  pope  himself, 
pope  Nicholas  I.,  that  liis  pall  had  conferred  no  au- 
thority upon  him,  but  what  he  was  vested  with  by  the 
canons  of  the  catholic  church,  before  he  received  it.  (6) 
However,  that  opinion,  though  evidently  repugnant  to 
the  practice  and  doctrine  of  all  former  ages,  prevailed 
in  the  end  ;  and  the  pall  was  declared  by  Innocent  HL, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  be  "an  ensign  or  token  of 
the  plenitude  of  the  apostolic  power,"  and  said  to 
communicate  a  competent  share  of  that  power  to 
those   who  received  it  from  their  holinesses  hands. 

The  new  metropolitans  were,  to  the  time  of  Gregory 
VH.  only  required  to  send  for  their  palls,  and  that 
within  the  space  of  three  months  after  their  ordina- 
tion. But  that  pope,  not  satisfied  with  their  sending, 
obliged  all,  who  were  not  prevented  by  some  lawful 
impediment,  to  come  for  them  in  person  to  Rome.  By 
the  same  pope  the  promise  of  canonical  obedience, 
which  the  metropolitans  had  made  ever  since  the  year 
742,  upon  their  receiving  their  palls,  was  changed  into 
an  oath  of  allegiance,  such  as  vassals,  by  the  feudal 
laws,  were  obliged  to  take  to  their  princes. 

As  the  ornament  was  originally  designed  only  for 
an  honorary  acknowledgment  of  the  merit  of  the  per- 
son, to  whom  it  was  given,  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
perhaps  bestowed  more  palls  than  any  pope  has  done 
from  liis  time  to  the  present,  not  only  would  not  re- 
ceive himself  the  least  fee  or  reward  of  the  persons, 
on  whom  he  bestowed  them,  hut,  to  oblige  his  succes- 
sors to  act  with  the  same  disinterestedness,  decreed  in 
a  council,  which  he  held  at  Rome  in  595,  that  the  pall 
should  be  given  gratis;  and  that  nothing  should  be 
required,  nothing  received,  or  even  expected,  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  given,  agreeably  to  the  command  of 
our  Savior,  "freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give. "(c) 
What  account  the  successors  of  Gregory  have  made 
of  that  law,  the  world  but  too  well  knows.  Instead 
of  complying  with  it,  nay,  and  with  the  express  com- 
mand of  our  Savior,  llioy  soon  began  to  act  in  direct 
opposition  to  both;  insomuch  that  the  pall,  for  which 
nothing  was  to  be  given,  and  nothing  expected,  be- 
came, in  the  end,  one  of  the  chief  funds  of  their  see. 
Exorbitant  sums  were  exacted  not  only  for  the  palls 
that  were  sent  to  presbyters,  or  private  bishops,  when 

(a)  Decretal.  1.  1.  tit. '6.  c.  4.  et  28.  et  tit.  8.  c.  3. 

(ft)  De  Marca,  I.  6.  c.  6. 

(c)  Greg.  I.  7.  ep.  5.  et  Concil.  torn.  5.  col.  1587.  Edit. 
Lab. 


Boniface  V.] 


OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 
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The  pope  writes  to  Edwin,  liing  of  Northumberland,  and  to  Edelberg  his  queen ;— [Year  of  Christ,  625.]  Sends 

presents  to  both.     Boniface  dies. 


congratulate  him  on  the  success  of  his  aposto- 
lical labors  in  Britain.' 

At  this  time  Christianity  was  confined,  in 
Britain,  to  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  the  east 
Saxons,  whom  Mellitus  had  converted,  being 
returned  to  their  idolatry.  But  the  following 
year  625,  a  favorable  opportunity  offered  of 
enlarging  the  pale  of  the  church.  Edwin,  the 
pagan  king  of  the  Northumbrians,  married 
Edelberg,  the  daughter  of  Elhelbert,  and  sis- 
ter of  Eadbald,  king  of  Kent ;  and  ii  was 
stipulated  by  the  marriage  articles,  that  the 
queen  should  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of 
the  Christian  religion,  which  she  professed. 
Pursuant  to  that  agreement,  Edelberg  took 
Paulinus  with  her  into  the  north,  who,  on  that 
occasion,  was  consecrated  bishop  by  Justus. 
The  pope  was  no  sooner  acquainted  with  the 
marriage,  than  thinking  it  might  prove,  in  the 
end,  of  great  advantage  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, he  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity,  and 
wrote  both  to  the  king  and  the  queen.  In  his 
letter  to  the  king  he  showed  him  the  absurdi- 
ty and  folly  of  the  pagan  worship  ;  endeavour- 
ed to  raise  his  mind  to  a  just  sense  of  the 
Divine  Being;  and  warmly  exhorted  him  to 
forsake  his  idols,  the  work  of  men's  hands, 
and  adore  Him  alone,  who  is  in  the  heavens, 
who  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all 
that  is  in  them.^  In  his  letter  to  the  queen  he 
encouraged  her,  with  the  promise  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  to  leave  nothing  unattempted, 
which  she  could  think  capable  of  making  any 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  king,  in  favor 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  acquaint  him 
from  time  to  time  with  the  success  of  her 
pious  endeavors.3  With  these  letters  the 
pope  sent  presents  to  both,  which  he  called 
"  the  blessing  of  their  protector  St.  Peter,  the 
prince  of  the  apostles  ;"  namely,  to  the  king, 
a  linen  vest  adorned  with  gold,  and  an  Ancy- 
rian  garment,  an  apparel  held,  it  seems  at  that 
time,  in  great  request ;  and  to  the  queen,  an 
ivory  comb  curiously  gilt,  and  a  silver  mirror  ;^ 
an  improper  present  for  a  woman  who  was  to 
perform  the  office  of  an  apostle. 

The  pope  did  not  live  to  the  time,  which 
God,  in  his  wisdom,  had  prefixed  for  the  con- 
version of  Edwin.  For  the  king  was  not 
baptized  till  the  year  627,  and  Boniface  died 
on  the  22d  of  October  of  the  present  year  625, 


raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  dignity;  but  likewise  for 
those  that  were  sent  to  archbishops,  when  translated 
from  one  archiepiscopal  see  to  another.  For  by  the 
canons  an  archbishop  is  not  to  carry  his  pall  away 
with  him,  when  translated,  but  to  demand  a  new 
one  ;  and  his  successor  is  not  to  make  use  of  the  pall 
which  his  predecessor  had  left,  but  apply  to  Rome  for 
another,  (a)  But  of  the  enormous  abuses  and  e.xac- 
tions,  to  which  the  pall  has  given  occasion,  since  the 
disposing  of  it  was  usurped  by  the  popes,  I  shall  have 
freqent  opportunities  to  speak  in  the  sequel  of  this 
history  ;  and  only  observe  here,  that  had  the  decree 
of  the  Roman  council  under  Gregory  been  observed, 
and  the  pall  been  given  freely,  it  would  have  been  no 
more  thought  necessary  in  our  days,  than  it  was 
thought  necessary  in  his. 

(a)  Decretal.  1.  1.  tit.  5.  c.  4.  et  tit.  8.  c   3. 

'  Bed.  1.2.  C.8.  2  Bed.  1.  2.  c.  10. 

'Bed.  1.2.  c.  7.  »  Bed.  1.  2.  c.  7. 


after  he  had  presided  in  the  Roman  church 
five  years,  and  ten  months.  Some  constitu- 
tions are  ascribed  to  him,  but  they  relate  to 
matters  of  small  importance,  and  are  not  by 
all  allowed  to  be  genuine. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  pope  Boniface  IV,  in 
the  seventh  year  of  his  pontificate,  the  fifth  of 
the  reign  of  Heraclius,  and  614th  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  that  the  impostor  Mahomet  first 
published  his  law.  He  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Mecca,  in  Arabia  Foelix,  on  the  12th  of  the 
month  of  Rabieus,  or  the  5th  of  our  May,  570, 
set  up  for  a  prophet  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
his  age  ;  and  in  the  forty-fourth  published 
his  law.  The  law  he  published  is  reduced 
by  Elmakin(*)  to  the  following  heads:  he 
commanded  all  men,  says  that  writer,  to  be- 
lieve in  God  alone,  to  adore  and  worship  God 
alone ;  he  banished  all  worship  of  idols  ;  en- 
joined circumcision ;  established  the  fast  of 
the  month  Ramadan,  cleanliness,  prayers  five 
times  a  day,  pilgrimages  to  the  temple  of 
Mecca,  and  abstinence  from  blood  and  swines 
flesh ;  and  on  those  who  did  not  comply 
with  these  injunctions,  he  made  war  as  on 
avowed  enemies. '  In  the  year  622,  the  fourth 
of  pope  Boniface  Vth,  and  thirteenth  of  Herac- 
lius, he  publicly  preached  his  doctrine  in  the 
city  of  Mecca,  the  place  of  his  birth ;  but  was 
obliged  to  save  himself,  by  a  precipitate  flight, 
from  the  dangers  that  threatened  him  there. 
From  that  flight,  which  in  622,  fell  on  a 
Friday,  the  16th  of  July,  the  Mahometans 
begin  their  era,  which  they  call  Hegira, 
that  is.  Persecution.  He  was  attended  in 
most  other  places  with  better  success  ;  and, 
having  gained  great  numbers  of  the  Saracens, 
those  chiefly,  who  still  were  pagans  (and  the 
greater  part  of  that  nation  professed  then  no 
other  religion),  he  caused  himself  to  be  ac- 
knowledged by  them  for  their  prince  as  well 
as  their  prophet.  This  happened  in  the  year 
627,  the  third  of  popeHonorius,  the  eighteenth 
of  Heraclius,  and  the  sixth  of  the  Hegira, 
which  in  that  year  began  on  Friday  the  6th 
of  May .2  He  was  vested  with  the  sovereignty 
under  a  tree,  says  Elmakin  ;  and  lived  five 
years  after  his  inauguration,  propagating  his 
new  religion  by  force  of  arms,  and  making 
war  chiefly  on  the  Jews,  and  the  pagans.  He 
died,  according  to  the   same  writer,  on  the 


(*)  Elmakin,  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been 
thoroughly  acquainted  witti  the  affairs  of  the  Sara- 
cens, and  to  have  written  with  great  exactness  and 
candor.  He  wrote  the  history  of  that  nation,  and,  be- 
sides, a  general  history  of  the  world,  from  the  creation 
to  the  time  of  Mahomet,  (a)  He  was  a  Christian,  but 
a  Jacobite  or  Eulychian ;  and  therefore  bestows  on 
those  of  that  sect  the  name  of  Orthodo.x,  distinguish- 
ins  from  them  such  as  professed  the  doctrine  of  Chal- 
cedon  by  the  name  of  Melkites,  that  is,  men  who  had 
no  other  religion  but  the  religion  of  the  emperor. 
That  name  was  given  soon  after  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon  to  those,  who,  in  compliance  with  the  edict  of 
the  emperor,  Marcian,  received  the  decree  of  that 
emperor. 

(a)  Papebroke  Hist.  Chronolog.  p.  34.  Ecchelen.  in 
Eutyche  vindicato. 

'  Elmakin.  in  hist.  Sarac.  p.  67. 

3  Elmakin.  ad  ann.  Hegiree  6. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[HONORIUS. 


Honorius  chosen.  Adaloaldus,  the  catholic  king  of  the  Lombards,  deposed; — [Year  of  Christ,  626.]  The  pope 
strives  to  get  him  restored ;  but  in  vain.  First  rise  of  the  dispute  concerning  the  will  and  operations  in 
Christ ;— [Year  of  Christ,  324.] 


12th  of  the  month  Rabius  or  Rabieus,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  Hegira,'  and  consequent- 
ly on  the  17th  of  our  June  632,  which  in  that 
year  fell  on  a  Monday.  Before  he  died,  he 
saw  his  doctrine  almost  universally  received, 
and  professed  by  the  Arabs  or  Saracens  ;  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  appointed  four 
amirs,  or  great  officers,  to  reduce  such  of  the 
Christians  as  were  of  the  race  of  the  Arabs, 
and  did  not  profess  it.2  He  lived  in  peace 
with  the  Romans,  without  committing,  or  suf- 
fering his  followers  to  commit,  any  kind  of 
hostilities  upon  them,  or  in  their  territories  ; 
nay,  satisfied  with  establishing  his  doctrine 
amongst  his  countrymen,  he  never  attempted 
to  seduce  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire. 
Heraclius  therefore  had  no  right  to  make  war 


upon  him,  or  to  prevent  him  from  propagating 
his  new  religion,  however  detestable,  among 
his  countrymen,  who  had  acknowledged  him 
for  their  king,  and  over  whom  the  emperor 
had  no  power  or  authority.  This  has  not,  it 
seems,  been  attended  to  by  the  ecclesiastical 
writers,  who  all  impute  the  propagation  of 
Mahometism  to  a  criminal  indolence,  and  an 
unpardonable  neglect,  in  Heraclius;  exclaim- 
ing against  him  for  not  making  war  on  those 
who  professed  that  religion,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  exclaim  against  Mahomet  for  making 
war  on  those  who  did  not  profess  it.  As  to  the 
tenets  of  that  sect,  they  are  generally  known, 
and  so  very  absurd  in  themselves,  as  to  want 
no  other  confutation. 


HONORIUS,  SIXTY-NINTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Heraclius. — Adaloaldus,  Arioaldus,  Rotharis,  kings  of  the  Lombards."] 


[Year  of  Christ,  625.]  Honorius,  a  native 
of  Campania,  and  the  son  of  Petronius,  a  per- 
son of  distinction,  was  chosen  in  the  room  of 
Boniface,  and  ordained  on  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber of  the  present  year,  after  a  vacancy  of 
five  days  only ;  the  exarch,  whom  the  empe- 
ror had  empowered  to  confirm  the  election  of 
the  pope,  happening  to  be  then  at  Rome.^ 
That  power  Heraclius  had  granted  to  the 
exarchs  of  Ravenna,  his  lieutenants  in  Italy, 
that  the  long  vacancies,  occasioned  by  the 
distance  of  the  emperors,  and  the  inconve- 
niencies  attending  them,  might  be  thereby 
removed.* 

At  this  time  the  Lombards,  masters  of  all 
Italy,  except  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the 
dukedoms  of  Rome,  Naples,  Gaeta,  and 
Amalsi,  and  the  maritime  cities  of  Apulia, 
Calabria,  and  Lucania,  were  at  peace  with 
the  empire,  but  at  war  among  themselves. 
For  Adaloaldus  having  in  a  fit  of  lunacy,  to 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  subject,  caused 
twelve  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  nation,  to  be  put 
to  death,  the  rest,  thinking  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  provide  for  their  own  safety,  as  well 
as  for  that  of  the  kingdom,  deposed  him,  and 
raised  to  the  throne  Arioaldus,  duke  of  Turin, 
who  had  married  his  sister.^  But  Arioaldus, 
though  a  person  of  an  unblemished  character 
and  distinguished  merit,  was  an  Arian  ;  and 
Adaloaldus  not  only  a  good  catholic,  but  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  church.  The  pope, 
therefore,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  deposed 
king  with  great  zeal,  let't  nothing  unattempted 
either  with  the  Lombards  or  Romans,  to  get 
him  restored.     By  his  intrigues  a  civil  war 

«  Elmakin.  ad  ann.  Hegira;  6.  et  ad  ann.  Hegirse.  2. 
^Theoph.  ad  ann.  aerse.  Alexandtin.  G.'i2. 
'  Vide  Pagi  ad  ann.  625.  n.  17.  '  Mem  ibid. 

»  Paul  Diac.  1. 4.  c.  5,  Sigon.  de  regn.  Ital.  ad  ann.  623. 


was  kindled  among  the  Lombards,  that  threat- 
ened the  whole  nation  with  utter  destruction  ; 
some  of  them  favoring  the  revolution,  while 
others  opposed  it.  Among  the  former  were 
all  the  bishops  beyond  the  Po,  who,  choosing 
rather  to  be  governed  by  an  Arian,  than  a 
lunatic,  or  madman,  had  endeavored,  it  seems, 
to  gain  over  to  their  party  a  lord  of  great 
power  and  authority  in  those  parts.  The 
pope,  therefore,  looking  upon  them  as  traitors 
and  rebels  to  the  church,  as  well  as  to  the 
state,  and  finding  they  paid  no  kind  of  regard 
to  his  exhortations  or  menaces,  wrote  at  last 
to  the  exarch,  pressing  him  to  join  the  lawful 
king  with  all  the  troops  under  his  command, 
and,  having  restored  him,  to  cause  the  bishops, 
who  had  favored  the  heretic,  to  be  sent  to 
Rome,  that  they  might  not  escape  the  punish- 
ment, which  was  due  to  their  rebellion  and 
treachery.'  But  the  exarch  wisely  declined 
engaging  in  that  war ;  and  Arioaldus,  in  spite 
of  all  the  attempts  and  machinations  of  the 
pope,  continued  to  reign  over  the  Lombards 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

Of  Honorius  nothing  else  occurs  in  history 
worthy  of  notice  till  the  year,  634,  when  he 
first  took  part  in  a.  dispute,  which,  at  that 
time,  made  a  great  noise  in  the  east.  The 
subject  of  it  was,  whether  in  Christ  two 
wills  (two  operating  wills),  the  one  human, 
the  other  divine ;  and  two  operations  (that  is, 
two  kinds  of  volitions,  or  acts  of  willing,)  the 
one  proceeding  from  his  human,  the  other 
from  his  divine  will;  were  to  be  admitted; 
or  one  will  only,  and  one  operation  1  Theo- 
dorus,  bishop  of  Pharan  in  Palestine,  was  the 
first  who  gave  occasion  to  that  controversy, 


'  Paul.  Diac.  Sigon  de  regn.  Ital.  cd  ann.  623.    Fre- 
degar,  Staimoin.  1.  4.  c.  10. 


HONORIUS.] 


OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 
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The  cause  of  the  dispute  concerning  the  will  and  operations  in  Christ.  The  Monothelite  doctrine,  or  the 
doctrine  of  one  will  in  Christ,  defined  by  Sergius  of  Constantinople,  in  a  council  held  in  that  city.  The 
emperor,  and  Cyrus  of  Phasis,  declare  for  that  doctrine. 


maintaining,  that  in  Christ  the  humanity  was 
so  united  to  the  divinity,  that  it  did  not  act  of 
itself,  but  that  all  actions  proceeded  from  the 
word,  and  were  to  be  ascribed  to  the  word 
alone  ;  which  was  supposing  the  human  will 
in  Christ  to  have  been  quite  absorbed  by 
the  divine,  the  humanity  to  have  been  but  a 
mere  instrument  of  the  divinity,  and  the  ope- 
rations to  have  been  all  divine.  Of  that 
opinion  were  Sergius  and  Cyrus,  the  former 
at  this  time  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  latter  of  Alexandria ;  and  with  them  most 
of  the  bishops  of  their  patriarchates,  who  were 
thence  by  the  Greeks  called  Monothelites, 
that  is,  defenders  of  one  will.  Sergius  was 
in  his  heart  a  Jacobite,(*)  or  Eutychian ;  and 
the  doctrine  of  one  will  was  entirely  agree- 
able to  the  doctrine  of  one  nature.  As  for 
Cyrus,  he  received  the  council  of  Chalcedon  ; 
acknowledged  two  natures  in  Christ;  but  did 
not  think,  it  seems,  the  doctrine  of  one  will 
repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of  two  natures. 
That  opinion  he  first  embraced  on  the  follow- 
ing occasion. 

The  emperor  Heraclius,  who  was  a  zealous 
stickler  for  the  faith  of  Chalcedon,  that  is,  of 
the  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  had  nothing  so 
much  at  heart  as  to  see  his  subjects  all  united 
in  the  same  faith,  being  informed,  while  he 
was,  on  occasion  of  the  Persian  war,  in  the 
city  of  Phasis,  the  metropolis  of  Lazica  or 
Colchis,  that  the  Eutychians  were  very  nu- 
merous in  those  parts;  and  that  one  Paul, 
a  follower  of  Severus,(f )  and  thence  called 
by  the  writers  of  those  times  Paul  the  Seve- 
rian,  was  there  at  the  head  of  that  party  ;  he 
sent  for  him,  flattering  himself  he  might  be 
gained  over  to  the  orthodox  party,  and  an 
union,  by  his  means,  be  brought  about  between 
the  catholics  and  the  Eutychians.  Paul  was 
as  zealous  a  stickler  for  the  doctrine  of  Euty- 
ches,  as  Heraclius  was  for  that  of  Chalcedon ; 
but,  being  a  man  of  great  craft  and  address,  in 
the  conference  which  he  had  with  the  empe- 
ror, he  allowed  his  arguments  in  favor  of  two 
natures  to  be  of  great  weight ;  but  pretended, 
at  the  same  time,  to  be  quite  at  a  loss,  whether 
he  should  admit  two  wills  in  Christ,  and  two 
operations,  as  well  as  two  natures,  or  one 
will  only,  and  one  operation ;  alleging  seve- 
ral reasons,  which  he  said  inclined  him  to 


(*)  Sergiug  was  a  native  of  Syria;  and  is  said  to 
have  been  born  there  of  Jacobite  parents,  and,  to  have 
been  himself,  in  his  heart,  a  Jacobite,  that  is,  an  Euty- 
chian. For  in  that  province,  as  well  as  in  Armenia, 
the  Eutychians  were  known  by  the  name  of  Jacobites, 
being  so  called  from  one  Jacob  or  James,  a  Syrian 
monk,  the  first  who  introduced  the  doctrine  of  Euty- 
ches  into  those  provinces.  It  was  first  preached  there 
in  530,  and  the  Armenians  and  Syrians  profess  it  to  this 
day.  (a) 

(a)  Plat,  in  ep.  ad  Zach.  Armen.  Patriarch,  et  Ni- 
ceph.  1.  8.  c.  51. 

(I)  The  Eutychians  were  divided  into  two  sects,  the 
one  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  Severus  concerning 
the  "corruptibility,"  and  the  other  that  of  Julian  con- 
cerning the  "incorruptibility"  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
as  has  been  related  at  length  elsewhere,  (a). 

(a)  See  p.  375,  et  seq. 
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think  the  doctrine  of  one  will  to  have  ever 
been  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  the 
fathers.  Cyrus  was  then  bishop  of  the  place  ; 
and  him  the  emperor  consulted,  not  caring  to 
determine  anything  of  himself,  as  he  did  not 
well  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  terms, 
and  was  but  very  little  acquainted  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  fathers.  But  Cyrus  was  as 
much  at  a  loss  what  to  determine,  as  the  empe- 
ror ;  who  thereupon  ordered  him  to  write  to 
Sergius,  (not  to  the  unerring  judge  of  con- 
troversies at  Rome)  ;  and,  having  acquainted 
him  with  the  state  of  the  question,  require 
him,  in  his  name,  to  deliver  his  opinion  con- 
cerning it ;  and,  in  particular,  to  declare, 
whether  he  thought  it  could  be  gathered  from 
the  writings  of  the  fathers,  that  in  Christ  there 
was  but  one  will,  and  one  operation.  The 
gospels  were  not  mentioned,  nor  so  much  as 
thought  of;  the  writings  of  the  fathers  having 
thrust  them  quite  out  of  doors. 

Cyrus  wrote,  pursuant  to  the  emperor's 
order  ;(*)  and  Sergius,  well  apprised,  that 
were  the  doctrine  of  "  one  will"  admitted,  that 
of  "  two  natures"  could  hardly  be  maintained, 
no  sooner  received  his  letter,  than,  to  give 
the  greater  weight  to  his  answer,  he  assembled 
a  council,  consisting,  no  doubt,  of  bishops, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  of  the  same  persuasion 
with  himself;  and  by  all  it  was  with  one 
voice  declared,  and  defined,  that  "in  Christ 
there  was  but  one  will,  and  one  operation." 
This  declaration  and  definition,  as  Sergius 
styled  it,  was  immediately  transmitted  to 
Cyrus ;  and  with  it  the  copy  of  a  letter  esta- 
blishing the  doctrine  of  "  one  will,"  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Mennas  of  Constanti- 
nople to  pope  Vigilius,  and  to  have  been  ap- 
proved by  both ;  nay,  and  by  the  fifth  coun- 
cil, as  containing  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
church,  and  the  fathers.'  The  latter  was 
forged  on  this  occasion  by  Sergius  himself, 
and  inserted  into  the  acts  of  the  fifth  council, 
as  was  aferwards  made  evidently  to  ap- 
pear ;  neither  the  heterodox  nor  orthodox  scru- 
pling, in  those  days,  to  support  with  fraud 
and  deceit,  what  they  thought  a  good  cause. 
However,  as  neither  Cyrus  nor  the  emperor 
entertained  the  least  suspicion  of  the  faith  and 
sincerity  of  Sergius,  they  both  fell  into  the 
snare ;  and  not  only  declared,  upon  his  au- 
thority, for  the  doctrine  of  "  one  will,"  and 
"  one  operation,"  but  thenceforth  spared  no 
pains  to  get  it  universally  received  by  the 
church.  It  met  at  first  with  little  or  no  oppo- 
sition ;  the  catholic  bishops  not  being,  it 
seems,  aware  of  the  tendency  of  such  a  doc- 
trine, or  not  choosing  openly  to  combat  an 
opinion,  that  had  been  defined  by  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  at  the  head  of  a  coun- 

(*)  The  direction  of  the  letter  was,  "To  Sergius, 
the  pastor  of  pastors,  the  father  of  fathers,  the  uni- 
versal patriarch."  For  Phocas  being  deposed,  and 
his  acts  all  annulled,,  the  bishops  of  Constantinople 
resumed  the  so  long  disputed  title  of  "universal  bi- 
shop," and  retain  it  to  this  day. 

'  Vide  Epist.  Serg.  ad  Honor,  apud  Bar.  ad  An.  633. 
2  M 
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Cyrus  translated  to  the  see  of  Alexandria,  confirms  it  in  a  council  held  there.  Sophronius  opposes  the  definition 
of  that  council.  But  Sergius  confirms  it,  and  enjoins  a  general  silence  concerning  it.  He  writes  to  the  pope. 
The  pope  approves  of  his  conduct,  and  declares  for  the  doctrine  of  one  will.  Sophronius  strives  to  get  the 
doctrine  of  one  will  condemned  at  Rome. 


cil,  and  was  strongly  recommended  by  the 
emperor.  Cyrus  distinguished  himself  above 
the  rest  by  his  zeal  in  promoting  it ;  and, 
being,  on  that  consideration,  translated  by  the 
emperor  from  the  see  of  Phasis  to  that  of  Alex- 
andria, he  undertook  to  establish  it  in  that 
city  and  diocese.  With  that  view,  as  well 
as  with  a  design,  as  we  are  told,  to  unite  the 
catholics  and  the  Eutychians,  who  were  near- 
ly as  numerous  in  Egypt  as  the  catholics  them- 
selves, he  convened  a  great  council  in  the 
city  of  Alexandria  on  the  4th  of  May,  G33. 
By  that  council  an  union  was,  in  the  end, 
brought  about  between  the  two  parties.  But 
one  of  the  articles  of  their  agreement,  the 
seventh,  was,  that  all  men  should  profess  and 
believe,  that  "in  Christ  there  was  one  will 
only,  and  one  theandric  operation ;"  that  is, 
one  kind  of  operations  or  volitions  proceeding 
from  Christ  as  God,  and  as  man.  For  in  that 
dispute,  by  one  operation  or  volition,  as  the 
philosophers  style  it,  was  always  understood 
one  kind  of  operations  or  volitions;  the  Mo- 
nothelites  allowing  different  operations  in 
Christ,  but  pretending,  that  they  were  all  of 
the  same  kind,  that  they  all  proceeded  from 
the  Divine  will,  which,  they  said,  had  absorb- 
ed the  human  will,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Divine  nature  had,  in  the  system  of  the  Euty- 
chians and  Theopaschites,  quite  absorbed  the 
human  nature. 

At  the  council  of  Alexandria  assisted, 
amongst  the  rest,  a  monk  named  Sophronius, 
who  not  only  opposed,  with  great  warmth,  the 
seventh  article  of  that  assembly,  as  rank 
Eutychianism,  and  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  two  natures;  but,  alleg- 
ing many  passages  from  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  to  show,  that  they  had  all  acknow- 
ledged two  wills  in  Christ,  and  two  opera- 
tions, threw  himself  on  the  ground  before 
Cyrus,  begging,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that 
he  would  not  lend  his  authority  to  the  es- 
tablishing of  a  doctrine  so  plainly  repugnant 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  the  fathers. 
As  Cyrus  paid  no  kind  of  regard  to  his  repeat- 
ed prayers,  to  his  reasons  and  remonstrances, 
he  repaired  to  Constantinople,  as  soon  as  the 
council  broke  up,  to  complain  of  him  to  the 
patriarch,  as  the  author  of  a  doctrine,  which, 
he  said,  no  man,  who  received  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  could  hold  or  defend.  But  the 
patriarch  paid,  as  we  may  well  imagine,  no 
more  regard  to  his  complaints  than  Cyrus  had 
done ;  nay,  in  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  some 
time  after  to  Cyrus,  he  not  only  commended 
him  for  his  zeal  in  restoring  the  so  long  wished 
for  tranquillity  to  the  churches  of  Egypt,  but 
confirmed  the  articles  on  which  it  was  ground- 
ed, more  especially  the  article  establishing  one 
will  in  Christ,  and  one  operation.  However, 
at  the  same  time  he  enjoined  a  general  silence 
concerning  the  article  in  dispute;  pretending 
thereby  to  consult  the  welfare  of  the  church, 
and  restrain  men,  who  seemed  chiefly  to  de- 


light in  strife  and  contention,  from  disturbing 
the  union  and  concord,  which  Cyrus  had 
taken  so  much  pains  to  establish,  and  had  in 
the  end  so  happily  established.  But  his  true 
design  was  to  silence  Sophronius,  who  was 
now  raised  to  the  patriarchal  see  of  Jerusalem, 
and  had  lately  published  a  writing  containing 
no  fewer  than  six  hundred  passages  out  of  the 
fathers,  to  show  that  they  had  all  acknow- 
ledged two»  wills  in  Christ,  and  two  opera- 
tions, as  well  as  two  natures.  To  render  that 
injunction  more  effectual,  and  pre-engage  the 
pope  on  his  side,  he  wrote,  about  the  same 
time,  a  long  letter  to  Honorius,  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  state  of  the  question;  with  the 
opposition,  which  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers, 
for  so  he  styled  the  doctrine  of  one  will,  had 
met  with  from  Sophronius ;  and  with  the 
motives,  which  he  pretended  had  induced  him 
to  impose  silence  on  both  parties,  on  Cyrus 
as  well  as  Sophronius;  namely,  to  prevent  the 
disturbances,  which  he  was  well  apprised 
such  a  controversy  would  otherwise  raise  in 
the  church.  He  begged  the  pope  to  let  him 
know,  whether  he  approved  of  his  conduct, 
or  not ;  if  he  did,  to  concur  in  the  same  mea- 
sures with  him  ;  if  he  did  not,  to  suggest  what 
other  more  effectual  means  might  occur  to  his 
holiness  of  maintaining  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  church.  He  added,  that  Cyrus 
had  made  it  evidently  appear  from  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  that  they  had  all  held  the 
doctrine  of  one  will ;  and  that  Sophronius  had 
not  been  able  to  produce  the  testimony  of  a 
single  father,  that  seemed  in  the  least  to 
countenance  the  opposite  doctrine.' 

This  letter  Honorius  immediately  answer- 
ed ;  and  in  his  answer  not  only  approved  of 
the  conduct  of  Sergius;  but  declared,  in  ex- 
press terms,  that  he  entirely  agreed  in  opinion 
with  him  ;  that  he  acknowledged  but  one  will 
in  Christ ;  that  none  of  the  lathers  had  ever 
openly  taught  the  doctrine  of  two  wills ;  that 
as  to  the  operations,  no  man  was  authorized 
either  by  the  scriptures  or  the  councils,  to 
teach  the  doctrine  of  one  operation,  or  that  of 
two  ;  that  Christ,  though  true  God,  and  true 
man,  was  one,  and  remaining  one  operated  ; 
but  whether  the  operations  should,  on  that 
score,  be  called  two  or  one,  was  but  a  trifling 
and  impertinent  question,  which  he  left  the 
grammarians  to  determine.  He  added,  that 
nevertheless,  in  matters  of  faith,  we  ought 
carefully  to  avoid  both  expressions ;  lest  by 
using  the  one,  we  should  be  thought  to  ac- 
knowledge only  one  nature  in  Christ  with  the 
Eutychians,  or  to  own  two  persons  with  the 
Nestorians  by  using  the  other.^ 

With  this  letter  Honorius  despatched  two 
of  his  presbyters  to  Constantinople,  who  were 
scarce  gone,  when  he  received  one  from  the 


•  Serg.  Ep.  ad  Honor,  apud  Bar.  ad  An.  633.  p.  314. — 
317.  Syn.  6.  Act.  12.  Maximin.  Ep.  ad  Petr.  Illustr.  et 
Concil.  Lateran.  Secret.  2. 

a  Concil.  6.  Act.  12.  et  Bar.  ibid.  p.  317—320. 
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The  pope  requires  Sophronius  to  observe  the  silence  enjoined  by  Sergius.  The  pope  condemns  the  expression 
of  one  opperation,  and  the  expression  of  two.  Honorius  grants  the  title  of  metropolitan  to  Paulinus  of 
York,  and  sends  him  a  pall.  He  exhorts  the  Scots  to  conform  to  the  use  of  the  Roman  church,  in  the  cele- 
bration of  Easter. 


new  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  containing  a  con- 
fession of  his  faith,  a  learned  exposition  of 
the  belief  of  the  church  concerning  the  hu- 
manity of  Christ,  and  a  confutation  of  the 
doctrine  taught  by  Sergius  and  Cyrus,  which 
he  maintained  to  be  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  definition  of  Chalcedon,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  fathers.  This  letter  was  de- 
livered to  Honorius  by  Stephen,  bishop  of 
Dora  in  Palestine,  whom  Sophronius  had 
sent  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  a  solemn  depu- 
tation, to  acquaint  the  pope,  by  word  of  mouth, 
with  the  true  state  of  the  controversy,  to 
maintain  in  his  presence  the  catholic  tenet  of 
two  wills  in  Christ,  and  two  operations ;  and 
persuade  him,  if  by  any  means  he  could,  to 
reject  and  condemn  the  opposite  doctrine. 
But  the  pope  had  already  declared  for  one 
will,  and  approved  of  the  conduct  of  Sergius 
in  imposing  silence  both  on  Sophronius  and 
Cyrus.  Instead  therefore  of  hearkening  to 
the  reasons  or  remonstrances  of  the  deputies, 
and  condemning  the  doctrine,  which  Sophro- 
nius had  taken  so  much  pains  to  confute,  he 
exhorted  them  to  live  in  peace  and  concord 
with  their  brethren,  to  observe  the  silence 
which  Sergius  had  so  wisely  enjoined,  and 
even  obliged  them,  before  they  left  Rome,  to 
promise,  in  the  name  of  their  patriarch,  that 
he  would  thenceforth  forbear  all  mention  of 
two  wills  in  Christ,  and  two  operations,  pro- 
vided Cyrus,  in  his  turn,  abstained  from  all 
mention  of  one  will,  and  one  operation.' 

On  this  occasion  the  pope  wrote  a  second 
letter  to  Sergius,  to  acquaint  him  with  what 
had  passed  between  him  and  the  legates  of 
Sophronius,  and  entreat  him  to  take  care,  that 
the  injunction,  which  he  himself  had  thought 
fit  to  lay  both  on  Sophronius  and  Cyrus, 
should  by  both  be  punctually  complied  with. 
In  that  letter  he  acknowledges  one  person  in 
Christ,  and  two  distinct  natures;  but  con- 
demns anew  the  expression  of  one  operation, 
as  well  as  the  expression  of  two ;  as  having 
no  foundation,  either  in  the  councils,  or  the 
fathers.^  He  wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
other  two  patriarchs,  Sophronius  and  Cyrus, 
exhorting  them  to  observe  the  silence  which 
Sergius  had  enjoined,  and  shun  all  idle  dis- 
putes and  questions,  which  neither  the  fathers 
nor  councils  had  thought  fit  to  determine. 
And  thus  far,  for  the  present,  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Monothelites,  and  the  part  Honorius 
acted,  when  it  was  first  heard  of  in  the  west. 
Of  his  whole  conduct  on  that  occasion,  and 
the  judgment  which  the  fathers  of  the  sixth 
council  pronounced  against  him  several  years 
after  his  death,  on  account  of  his  conduct,  I 
shall  speak  in  the  history  of  that  council,  as 
in  a  more  proper  place. 

The  same  year  the  pope  wrote  three  other 
letters,  namely,  one  to  Edwin,  king  of  North- 
umberland ;  another  to  Honorius  of  Canter- 


»  Svn.  6.  Act.  13.  Bar.  ad  Ann.  633.  p.  324, 
a  Syn.  6.  Act.  3.  Bar.  ad  Ann.  633.  p.  324. 


bury,(*)  and  Paulinus  of  York;  and  a  third 
to  the  Scotch  nation.  Edwin,  having  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  church  at  York,  where  he 
was  baptized,  had  begged  the  pope  to  grant 
the  title  of  metropolitan  to  Paulinus,  bishop 
of  that  city,  and  send  him  a  pall.  The  pope, 
in  his  answer,  acquaints  the  king  that  he  has 
complied  with  his  request,  congratulates  him 
on  his  conversion,  exhorts  him  to  continue 
steadfast  in  the  faith  he  has  embraced  ;  and, 
unmindful  of  the  scripture,  recommends  to 
his  perusal  the  works  of  pope  Gregory.'  In 
his  letter  to  the  two  bishops,  he  exhorts  them 
to  acquit  themselves  as  they  ought,  of  their 
ministry ;  and  lets  them  know,  that  at  the  re- 
quest of  their  respective  kings  (Eadbald  and 
Edwin)  he  has  sent  to  each  of  them  a  pall; 
and  that,  when  either  of  them  dies,  he  empow- 
ers the  survivor,  in  consideration  of  their  great 
distance  from  Rome,  to  ordain  the  person  who 
shall  be  chosen  to  succeed  the  deceased,  with- 
out any  farther  application  to  him,  or  his  suc- 
cessors.2  At  this  time  the  Scotch  churches 
disagreed,  in  the  celebration  of  Easter,  with 
the  Roman;  and,  it  seems,  with  all  other 
catholic  churches.  For  they  had,  but  three 
years  before,  that  is,  in  631,  kept  that  festival 
on  the  21st  of  April;  whereas  it  was  kept, 
that  same  year,  by  the  Roman  and  all  other 
churches,  at  least  in  the  west,  on  the  24th  of 
March  ;^  and  the  purport  of  the  pope's  letter 
to  them  was,  to  persuade  them  to  relinquish 
their  own,  and  conform  to  the  usage  of  the 
catholic  church."*  But  notwithstanding  that 
letter,  they  still  adhered  to  their  ancient  prac- 
tice, however  singular;  and  could  not,  till 
many  years  after,  be  prevailed  upon  to  change 
it.(*) 

Honorius  is  said  by  Anastasius  to  have  re- 
paired many  churches,  to  have  built  some,  to 
have  enriched  others  with  gifts  of  great  value, 
and  to  have  obtained  leave  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius  to  take  the  gilt  copper-tiles  from 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  cover 
with  them  the  church  of  Sr.  Peter.s  Of  this 
pope  nothing  else  is  recorded  worthy  of  no- 

(*)  Honorius  had  succeeded  Justus  in  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  and  had  been  ordained  by  Paiilinus  in  the 
city  of  Lincoln,  about  the  year  631.  For  Paulinus  had 
not  confined  hi-s  apostolic  labors  to  the  kingdom  of 
Northumberland;  but,  extending  them  to  the  king- 
dom of  Mercia,  had  preached  the  gospel  in  that  part 
of  the  present  Lincolnshire,  that  borders  on  the  Trent 
and  the  Humber;  and  brought  over  such  numbers  to 
the  faith  in  the  city  of  Lincoln  itself,  that  a  church 
was  erected  there  for  the  public  exercise  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  :  and  in  that  church  Honorius  was,  by 
Paulinus,  ordained  archbishop  of  Canterbury. (a) 

(a)  Bed.  1.  2.  c.  18. 

'  Bed.  Hist.  Angl.  I.  2.  c.  17.    ^  Bed.  ibid.  c.  18. 

3  Vide  Usher.  Antiq.  Britann.  Eccles.  p.  482.  et  934. 
et  Alford.  in  Annal.  Eccles.  Anglo-Sax.  Ann.  630.  n.  3. 

«  Bed.  ibid.  c.  12. 

(*)  The  English  who  had  been  converted  to  the 
Christian  religion  by  the  Scot?,  complied  with  the 
practice  of  the  Roman  church  in  the  year  664,  the 
Picts  in  699,  the  Scots  in  726,  and  the  Britons  about 
the  year  800. 

» Anasi.  in  Honor. 
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Honorius  dies  ; — [Year  of  Christ,  638.]     Heraclius  publishes  his  famous  edict,  named  the  ecthesis.     Sergius 
the  true  author  of  the  ecthesis.     Severinus  chosen.    What  occasioned  so  long  a  vacancy. 


tice.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  October,  638, 
having  held  the  see  twelve  years,  eleven 
months,  and  sixteen  days. 

It  was  in  this  year,  and  about  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Honorius,  that  the  emperor  He- 
raclius published,  or  rather  Sergius  published 
in  the  emperor's  name,  the  famous  edict,  stiled 
the  ecthesis  or  exposition;  that  edict  being 
an  exposition  of  the  faith,  which  the  emperor 
was  there  said  to  profess,  and  require  all  his 
subjects  to  hold  and  profess.  It  begins  with 
an  explanation  of  the  catholic  faith,  concern- 
ing the  Trinity,  entirely  orthodox  ;  and,  with 
respect  to  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  two 
distinct  natures  are  there  acknowledged  in 
Christ  against  the  Eutychians,  and  one  per- 
son in  opposition  to  the  followers  of  Nestorius. 
But  as  to  the  will  and  operations  in  Christ, 
the  emperor,  or  rather  Sergius,  expldns  him- 
self thus :  "  We  ascribe  all  the  operations  in 
Christ,  the  human  as  well  as  the  divine,  to 
the  word  incarnate.  But  whether  they  should 
be  called  two,  or  should  be  called  one,  we  will 
suffer  none  to  dispute ;  and  none  even  to  men- 
tion either  one  operation,  or  two  operations ; 
but  require  all  to  confess,  agreeably  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  five  general  councils,  that  in  Christ 
every  operation,  whether  human  or  divine, 
proceeded  from  the  same  incarnate  word,  with- 
out division  or  confusion:  For,  though  the 
expression  of  one  operation  has  been  used  by 
some  of  the  holy  fathers,  yet  many  are  alarmed 
at  that  term,  apprehending  it  to  be  used  in 
opposition  to  the  two  natures;  while  others 
are  no  less  alarmed  at  the  expression  of  two 
operations ;  an  expression,  which  the  fathers 
have  all  carefully  avoided  ;  as  obliging  them 
to  acknowledge  two  disagreeing  and  opposite 
wills  in  Christ ;  the  one  consenting  to  the  ac- 
eomplishment  of  his  passion,  and  the  other 
declining  it.     Now,  if  the  wicked  Nestorius, 


who  divided  the  divine  humanity  of  our  Lord, 
and  introduced  two  sons,  did  not,  neverthe- 
less, acknowledge  two  wills,  but  one  only,  even 
in  two  persons,  how  can  a  catholic,  in  one 
person,  acknowledge  two  ?  We,  therefore, 
confess,  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apos- 
tles, of  the  councils,  and  the  fathers,  but  one 
will  in  Christ;  and  believe,  that  his  body, 
though  animated  with  a  rational  soul,  pro- 
duced no  motion  whatever  of  it.self."  In  the 
end  of  the  edict,  anathemas  are  thundered 
against  several  heretics  ;  and  the  catholics  are 
all  required  and  exhorted  to  hold  and  profess 
the  doctrine  thus  declared  and  explained. 

To  this  edict  was  prefixed  the  following  ti- 
tle :  "  An  exposition  of  the  orthodox  faith, 
made  by  our  most  pious  lord  and  great 
prince  Heraclius,  on  occasion  of  the  contro- 
versy concerning  the  operations  in  Christ : 
which  exposition  the  bishops  of  the  patriarchal 
sees  have  received,  as  agreeing  in  all  things 
with  the  definitions  of  the  five  holy  oecumeni- 
cal councils,  and  have  readily  consented  to, 
as  establishing  in  peace  the  holy  churches  of 
God.'  However,  the  emperor  afterwards  dis- 
owned it;  declaring,  in  a  letter,  which  he 
wrote,  not  long  before  his  death,  to  pope  John 
IV.,  that  the  ecthesis  was  neither  dictated  by 
him,  nor  published  by  his  order;  but  that, 
on  his  return  from  the  east,  that  is,  from  Syria, 
to  the  imperial  city,  he  had  been  persuaded 
by  Sergius  to  sign  it,  and  suffer  it  to  pass  un- 
der his  name.'^  That  letter  Heraclius  wrote 
to  exculpate  himself,  when  he  found  the 
ecthesis  was  universally  condemned  in  the 
west,  as  containing  heretical  doctrines;  and 
he,  as  the  reputed  author  of  it,  branded  by  all 
who  condemned  it,  with  the  opprobious  names 
of  heretic  and  heresiarch.  Of  the  disturb- 
ances which  this  famous  edict  raised,  both  in 
the  east  and  west,  I  shall  speak  in  the  sequel. 


SEVERINUS,  SEVENTIETH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Heraclius, — ^Rotharis,  king  of  the  Lombards.'] 


[Year  of  Christ,  638.]  In  the  room  of 
Honorius  was  chosen  Severinus,  by  birth  a 
Roman,  and  the  son  of  one  Labienus.  He 
was  elected  soon  after  the  death  of  his  pre- 
decessor, but  not  ordained  till  the  28th  of  May 
640,  when  the  see  had  been  vacant  one  year, 
seven  months,  and  seventeen  days.  What  so 
long  a  delay  was  owing  to,  may  be  gathered 
from  a  letter  of  the  abbot  Maximus,  who 
flourished  at  this  time,  to  another  abbot  named 
Thalassius :  for  in  that  letter  Maximus  tells 
his  correspondent,  that  the  apocrisiarii,  whom 
the  Roman  clergy  had  sent  to  Constantinople 
to  acquaint  the  emperor  with  the  election  of 
Severinus,  and  beg  him  to  confirm  it,  had  been 
obliged   to  continue  a  long  time  there,  the 


emperor  refusing,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
clergy  of  that  city,  to  comply  with  their  re- 
quest, till  they  had  promised  to  persuade  their 
new  bishop  to  sign  the  ecthesis;  which  they 
did  in  the  end,  says  Maximus,  though  they 
never  intended  to  perform  so  sinful  a  promise. 3 
They  did  not,  it  seems,  think  it  sinful  to  make 
a  promise,  which  it  was  sinful  to  perform. 
The  learned  Combifisius  will  have  the  ordina- 
tion of  Severinus  to  have  been  so  long  delay- 
ed, either  because  the  emperor  was  indisposed, 


■  Concil.  Lateran.  Secretario  3.  Tom.  6.  Concil.  p. 
83.  et  Bar.  ad  Ann.  639.  p.  352—354. 

2  Vide  Bar.  ad  Ann.  640.  p.  359.  et  Pagi  ad  eund.  ann. 
n.  V. 

»  Anast.  in  Collectaneis  edit,  a  Sirmond. 
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The  Lateran  palace  plundered,  and  the  treasure  of  the  Roman  church  seized.     The  election  of  Severinus 
confirmed,  and  he  dies  soon  after.     He  condemned  the  Monothelite  doctrine. 


and  could  no  sooner  confirm  his  election,  or 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  confirm  it,  as  not 
being  well  acquainted  with  th«  character  of 
the  elect,  or  his  not  thinking  him  equal,  on 
account  of  his  years,  to  so  great  a  charge.' 
But  the  letter  of  Maximus  leaves  no  room  for 
such  groundless  conjectures ;  nor  would  so 
judicious  a  writer  have  ever  indulged  them, 
had  he  perused  that  piece  with  the  least 
degree  of  attention.  The  exarchs  of  Ravenna  1 
were  empowered  by  Heraclius,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  alleged  above,  to  confirm  the  election 
of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  which  the  other  em- 
perors had  all  reserved  to  themselves.  But 
Isaacius,  at  this  time  exarch,  would  not  con- 
firm the  election  of  Severinus  till  he  had  re- 
ceived the  ecthesis  ;  nor  indeed  could  he,  the 
emperor  having  transmitted  a  copy  of  that 
edict  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoined 
him  to  see  it  was  received  by  the  new  bishop 
of  Rome  before  he  issued  the  decree  confirm- 
ing his  election  i^  and  it  was,  without  all 
doubt,  upon  the  exarch's  refusing  to  confirm 
the  election  of  Severinus,  that  the  Roman 
clergy  applied  immediately  to  the  emperor, 
and  sent  their  apocrisiarii  to  Constantinople. 

"While  the  see  still  continued  vacant,  Mauri- 
cius  the  chartulary  or  keeper  of  the  public 
registers,  fell  unexpectedly,  with  the  soldiery 
and  populace,  on  the  Lateran  palace,  where 
the  treasure  of  the  Roman  church  was  lodged, 
consisting  of  money,  jewels,  and  many  other 
things  of  great  value,  which,  says  Anastasius, 
emperors,  patricians,  and  consuls,  had  given 
or  bequeathed  to  St.  Peter  for  the  redemption 
of  their  souls.  But  as  St.  Peter  had  no  oc- 
casion for  them,  the  chartulary  thought  they 
had  better  be  employed  in  supplying  the 
exigencies  of  the  state,  reduced  at  that  time 
to  a  most  deplorable  condition,  than  suffered 
to  lie  useless  in  the  palace  of  the  bishop,  or  to 
be  kept  there  for  mere  show  and  parade. 
Severinus,  who,  as  bishop  elect,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  palace,  and  those  who  were 
with  him, 'well  apprised  of  the  design  of 
Mauricius,  withstood  him  at  first  with  great 
resolution  and  vigor.  But  their  courage  soon 
failed  them;  and  they  surrendered  the  third 
day,  when  Mauricius,  entering  the  palace 
with  the  judges,  and  those  of  his  council, 
seized,  and  carefully  sealed  up,  in  their  pre- 
sence, whatever  he  found  valuable  in  the  dif- 
ferent apartments.  Having  thus  secured  the 
whole  treasure,  he  sent  to  acquaint  the  exarch 
with  what  he  had  done,  who  thereupon 
hastened  to  Rome,  where  he  no  sooner  arrived, 
than  he  banished  into  different  cities  all  the 
leading  men  among  the  clergy,  all  the  cardi- 


nals of  the  holy  Roman  church,  says  Baro- 
nius,  probably  to  prevent  their  stirring  up  the 
populace  to  mutiny  and  sedition.  He  then 
took  possession  of  the  palace,  and  having  con- 
tinued there  eight  days,  searching  every  room, 
and  every  other  place,  so  narrowly,  that  no- 
thing could  escape  him,  he  returned  to  Raven- 
na, leaving  nothing  behind  him,  but  what  he 
did  not  think  worth  the  trouble  of  carrying 
away  with  him.  Part  of  the  treasure  the  ex- 
arch sent  to  the  emperor,  who  was  not  at  all 
displeased  at  it  having  been  seized,  though  it 
had  not,  it  seems,  been  seized  by  any  order 
from  him,  or  even  with  his  knowledge.'  But 
he  could  not  think  it  a  sacrilege,  not  even  un- 
lawful, to  employ  the  superfluous  and  super- 
abundant wealth  of  the  church  in  the  defence 
of  the  state,  and  consequently  of  the  church 
too. 

In  the  meantime  the  apocrisiarii,  whom  I 
have  mentioned  above,  returned  from  Con- 
stantinople with  the  imperial  decree  confirm- 
ing the  election  of  Severinus,  who  was  there- 
upon ordained  at  last.  But  he  enjoyed  his 
dignity  a  very  short  time,  only  two  months, 
and  four  days  :(*)  for  he  was  not  ordained  until 
the  28th  of  May,  and  he  died  on  the  first  of 
August  of  the  same  year,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peler.^  That  Severinus 
did  not  receive  the  ecthesis^  nay  that  he  con- 
demned it,  and  the  doctrine  it  contained,  ap- 
pears from  the  confession  of  faith,  which  the 
bishops  of  Rome  were  required  to  make  at  the 
time  of  the  sixth  general  council.  For  in  that 
confession  they  professed  to  receive,  and  pro- 
mised to  observe,  the  decrees  of  Severinus, 
John,  Theodorus,  and  Martin,  pontiffs  of  the 
Roman  see,  against  the  late  doctrine  of  one 
will  in  Christ,  and  one  operation,^  Severinus 
therefore  must  have  condemned  the  doctrine 
of  one  will,  as  well  as  the  other  popes  men- 
tioned in  that  confession,  and  condemned  it  in 
council,  since,  in  his  days,  the  popes  had  not 
yet  taken  upon  them,  as  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,"*  to  issue  any  decrees  in  points  of  faith, 
but  in  councils. 


I  Conibif.  in  hist,  hffires.  Monoth.  disput.  1.  n.  II,  12. 
^  Cyri.cp.  ad  Ser?.  in  Concil.  Lateran.  Secret.  3.  et 
apud  Bar.  ad  ann.  639.  p.  351. 


'  Anast.  in  Severin. 

(*)  Baronius,  or  perhaps  his  amanuensis,  mistaking 
the  Roman  numbers  II.,  for  the  Arabic  ciphers  in  the 
copy  of  Anastasius,  which  he  perused,  supposes  Seve- 
rinus to  have  held  the  see,  accordinfj  to  that  writer, 
eleven  months  and  four  days.  But  in  all,  or  almost 
all  the  other  manuscripts,  as  well  as  printed  copies  of 
Anastasius,  Severiniis  is  said,  without  either  figures 
or  ciphers,  to  have  sat  "menses  duos,  dies  quator." 
Tliis  blunder  or  oversight  has  obliged  the  annalist  to 
depart  from  Anastasius  in  computing  the  years  of  all 
the  succeedin?  popes,  and  to  be  guided,  in  point  of 
chronology,  by  his  own,  for  the  most  part,  quite 
groundless  conjectures. 

2  Anast.  in  Severin. 

'  Diurn.  Rom.  Pontifir.  c.  3.  tit.  6. 

*  Vide  Bellarmin.  in  Ep.  ad  Clement.  VIII.  in  Hist, 
de  Aiixiliis,  t.  1.  p.  325.  Garner,  in  Not.  ad  Diurnum 
Roman  Pontif. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[John  IV. 


John  IV.  chosen.     Some  Scotch  bishops  write  to  Rome  concerning  the  celebration  of  Easter.     The  Scots  had 
long  disagreed  in  that  point  with  the  Roman  church.    The  Scots  and  Irish  no  Quartodecimans. 


JOHN  IV.,  SEVENTY-FIRST  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Heraclius,  Co»nstantine,  Heracleonas,  Constans, — RoTHARis,  king  of  the  Lombards.'] 


[Year  of  Christ,  640.]  Severinus  was 
succeeded  by  John  the  iVth  of  that  name,  a 
native  of  Dalmatia,  the  son  of  one  Venantius, 
and  arch-deacon  of  the  Roman  church.'  He 
was  chosen  by  the  people  with  one  consent, 
but  not  ordained,  though  chosen  a  few  days 
after  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  until  the 
24th  of  December  of  the  present  year,  when 
the  see  had  been  vacant  four  months,  and 
twenty-four  days.  During  that  interval  a 
letter  was  received  at  Rome  from  some  bi- 
shops, presbyters,  and  abbots  of  the  Scotch  na- 
tJon,(*)  concerning  the  controversy  about  the 
time  of  celebrating  Easter,  and  likewise  to 
inform  the  pope,  that  the  Pelagian  heresy  be- 
gan to  revive  in  that  kingdom.  The  letter 
was  directed  to  Severinus;  but  he  being  dead, 
and  the  new  pope  not  yet  confirmed  by  the 
emperor,  and  consequently  not  ordained,  nor 
true  pope,  it  was  opened,  and  answered  by 
those,  who  governed  the  Roman  church  du- 
ring the  vacancy  of  the  see,  namely,  the  arch- 
priest,  the  archdeacon,  the  primicerius,  or 
chief  of  the  notaries,  and  a  fourth,  who  styles 
himself  only  "  servant  of  God,  and  counsellor 
of  the  apostolic  see-''^^)  The  purport  of  their 
letter  was,  to  convince  the  Scots  of  their  error 
concerning  the  time  of  keeping  the  Easter  fes- 
tival, and  stir  them  up  to  an  abhorrence  of 


»  Anast.  Platin.  &c. 

(*)  The  letter  was  probably  written  and  signed  by 
the  five  bishops,  the  five  presbyters,  and  the  abbot 
Saranus,  w.ho  are  all  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
answer. 

'  Bed.  1.  2,  c.  19. 

(t)  The  Roman  church  was  governed,  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  see,  only  by  the  three  former,  unless 
one  of  them  was  chosen  pope,  as  it  happened  at  this 
time  ;  and  in  that  case  a  fourth  was  added.  If  tlie 
elect  was  not  one  of  the  three  before  his  election,  he 
wag  not  added  to  iheni  after  it,  his  election  giving  him 
no  power  or  authority  whatever,  till  it  was  confirmed 
by  the  emperor,  or  the  exarch.  If  he  was  one  of  the 
three,  and  only  archdeacon,  he  still  yielded  the  first 
place  to  the  archpriest.  Thus  in  the  answer,  that  was 
returned  at  tliis  time  to  tlie  Scots,  the  archpriest 
Hilarius  is  named  in  the  first  place,  and  John,  notwith- 
standing his  election,  in  the  second,  as  being  only 
archdeacon;  but  with  this  addition,  "In  the  name  of 
God,  elect ;"  "Joannes  diaconus,  et  in  Dei  nomine 
electus."  When  the  pope  died,  the  archpriest,  the 
archdeacon,  and  the  primicerius  were  immediately  to 
take  upon  them  the  administration,  and  give  notice  of 
his  death  to  the  exarch.  The  form  of  the  direction 
they  were  to  use,  when  they  wrote  to  the  exarch  on 
that  occasion,  or  wlien  they  acquainted  him  with  the 
election  of  the  new  pope,  is  thus  prescribed  in  the 
journal  of  the  Roman  pontifls:  "Domino  excellentissimo 
atque  prwccUentissimo,  et  a  Deo  nobis  longraviter  in 
principalibus  ministeriis  feliciter  conservando.  III. 
Exconsuli,  patricio  et  exarcho  ItaliEB,  111.  Archipres- 
byler,  III.  Archidiaconus,  III.  Primicerius  notario- 
rum,  servantes  locum  sanctic  sedis  apostolicie."  (a)  It 
is  to  be  observed,  that  III,  was  anciently  a  mark  for 
the  name,  as  the  letter  N  is  in  our  days.  The  three 
above-mentioned  dignitaries  governed  the  Roman 
church,  not  only  on  the  death,  but  in  the  absence  of 
the  pope. 

(o)  Uiurn.  Rom.  Pontif.  tit.  1 


the  Pelagian  heresy.  As  they  called  the 
practice,  that  obtained  among  the  Scots,  with 
respect  to  the  celebration  of  Easter,  a  new 
heresy  among  them,  which  some  of  their  pro- 
vince endeavoured  to  introduce  and  establish  ; 
Bede  thence  takes  occasion  to  observe,  that 
such  a  practice  had  been  then,  that  is,  in  640, 
but  very  lately  introduced  into  that  nation; 
and  that  it  was  only  adopted  by  some,  and 
not  by  the  whole  nation.'  The  same  historian 
having-  elsewhere  related  the  death  of  Edwin, 
king  of  Northumberland,  which  happened, 
according  to  him,  in  the  year  633,  adds,  "  and 
at  that  time  the  error  of  the  Quartodecimans 
was  received  among  the  vScots."  But  in  that 
particular  the  venerable  historian  was  certain- 
ly mistaken;  nay,  and  contradicts  himself; 
for  he  tells  us  in  another  place,  that  the  prac- 
tice, which  obtained  among  the  Scots  in  the 
celebration  of  Easter,  had  been  observed  by 
them  ever  since  the  time  of  Columba,  who 
from  Ireland  brought  it  into  Scotland  in  the 
year  560.»  So  that  in  640,  it  had  already  ob- 
tained among  the  Scots,  according  to  Bede 
himself,  for  the  space  of  seventy-five  years, 
and  consequently  was  not  then  a  new  heresy 
among  them,  nor  could  it  be  said  to  have  been 
but  very  lately  introduced. (*)  Besides,  the 
practice  of  the  Scots  and  Irish  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Quartodecimans.  The 
latter  kept  Easter  with  the  Jews,  that  is,  on 
the  14th  of  the  first  moon  after  the  vernal 
equinox,  without  any  regard  to  the  day  of  the 
week ;  whereas  the  Scots  and  Irish,  as  we 
learn  from  Bede  himself,*  deferred  it  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  14th  of  the 
first  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox  happened 
to  fall  on  any  other  day.  However,  when 
the  14th  of  that  moon  fell  on  a  Sunday,  they 
did  not  wait  until  the  Sunday  following,  as 
had  been  prescribed  by  the  council  of  Nice  ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  on  that  account  that  their 
practice  was  by  the  Roman  clergy  called  an 
heresy.  As  for  the  other  observation  of  Bede, 
that  the  said  practice  was  adopted  by  some, 
and  not  by  the  whole  Scotch  nation  ;  we  read 
of  no  disagreement  among  them  concerning 
that  point,  whereas  frequent  instances  occur 


'  Bed.  1.  2.  c.  19.  3  Idem  1.  de  sex  setat. 

a  Idem  1.  3.  c.  4.  ot  1.  4.  c.  4. 

(♦)  The  learned  Usher  thinks  the  practice  of  the 
Scots  and  Irish  might  have  been  called  by  the  Roman 
clergy  a  new  heresy  or  error,  and  said  by  Bede  to 
have  been  revived  among  them  in  the  year  633,  be- 
cause in  that  year  a  council  was  held  in  Ireland,  by 
which  it  was  anew  approved  and  enjoined,  (a)  The 
Scotch  bishops  and  clercy  probably  gave  an  account 
of  that  council  in  the  letter,  which  they  wrote  to 
Severinus. 

(a)  See  Ush.  Antiquit.  Britann.  Eccles.  p.  482. 

♦  Bed.  I.  3.  c.  25. 


John  IV.] 
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The  ecthesis  condemned  by  the  new  pope ;— [Year  of  Christ,  641.]  The  ecthesis  confirmed  by  Pyrrhus,  of 
Constantinople ;  who  charges  Honorius  with  having  held  the  same  doctrine.  The  pope  strives  to  excuse 
his  predecessor. 

of  their  disputing  on  that  head,  and  quarreling  his  see  was  at  stake,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
with  the  Roman  missionaries,  and  those  who  predecessor  and  his  own,  undertook  to  answer 
had  been  converted  and  instructed  by  them  :  |  it  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  maintaining  in 
and  thence  we  may  well  conclude,  that  such  ja  long  letter,  or  rather  an  apology,  which  he 


a  practice  was  adopted,  not  by  some  only,  but, 
at  least,  by  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Scotch 
nation,  if  not  (which  indeed  is  most  probable) 
by  the  whole  nation.  Besides,  the  Scotch 
nation  would  never  have  been  said,  as  it  gen- 
erally is,  to  have  differed,  in  the  celebration 
of  Easter,  from  all  others,^had  some  only  of 
that  nation  thus  differed.  It  is  not  therefore 
"  evident,  that  the  more  sound,  the  better,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  Scotch  nation  con- 
formed, from  the  beginning,  to  the  Roman  prac- 
tice," as  has  been  confidently  advanced  by 
the  Jesuit  Alford  in  his  annals  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  church.' 

The  new  pope  was  no  sooner  confirmed  by 
the  exarch,  and  ordained,  than  assembling  in 
council  the  bishops,  who  were  immediately 
subject  to  his  see,  he  solemnly  condemned, 
with  their  approbation  and  consent,  the  ecthe- 
sis, anathematizing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
doctrine  of  one  will  in  Christ,  and  one  opera- 
tion, as  evidently  repugnant  to  the  catholic 
faith,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  to  the  de- 
finition of  Chalcedon  establishing  in  Christ 
two  distinct  natures,  and  consequently  two 
distinct  operations.^  A  copy  of  the  acts  of 
this  council  the  pope  caused  to  be  immediate- 
ly transmitted  to  Constantinople,  signed  by 
himself,  and  the  bishops  who  were  present, 
hoping  he  should  thereby  check  the  progress 
which  the  new  doctrine,  or  heresy,  was  making 
daily  in  the  east.  But  Pyrrhus,  who  in  639, 
had  succeeded  Sergius  in  the  see  of  Constan- 
tinople, had  already  not  only  received  the 
ecthesis,  but  confirmed  in  a  council  the  doc- 
trine it  contained  as  the  true  and  genuine  doc- 
trine of  the  apostles,  of  the  fathers,  and  of 
the  catholic  church. ^  Instead  therefore  of 
paying  any  sort  of  regard  to  the  authority  of 
the  pope  or  his  council,  he  expressed,  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  on  that  occasion  to  the 
pope,  no  small  surprise  at  his  having  con- 
demned a  doctrine,  whic^,  he  said,  his  pre- 
decessor Honorius  had  received,  taught,  and 
approved.     At  the  same  time  he  caused  the 


addressed  to  the  emperors  Constantine  and 
Heracleonas,  who  had  succeeded  their  father 
Heraclius   in  the  empire,(*)  that  Honorius 


(*)  Heraclius   died  on  the   11th  of  February,  641, 
having  reigned   thirty  years,   four  months,  and  six 
days,  (a)     He  was  engaged  a  great  part  of  his  reign  in 
war   with  the  Persians,  wliich  he  carried  on  witli  sur- 
prising success.     For  though  upon  his  accession  to  the 
crown,  he  found  the  empire  overrun  by  several  bar- 
barous nations,  the  exchequer  quite  drained,  the  mili- 
tary discipline  decayed,  and  the   army  consisting  of 
raw  and  inexperienced  levies,  that  scarce  deserved 
the  name  of  soldiers  ;  there  being,  in  the  whole  army, 
only  two  soldiers  alive,  when  he  came  to  the  crown, 
who  had  served  under  Mauricius,  though  ho  came  to 
the   crown  but  seven  years  after  the  death  of  that 
prince  ;(6)  he  reduced,  notwitlistanding  all  these  dis- 
advantages, that  powerful  nation,  by  the  many  victo- 
ries he  gained  over  them,  to  so  low  a  condition,  that 
they  were  never  afterwards  capable  of  attempting  any 
memorable  exploit,  nor  even  of  defending  themselves, 
when  attacked  by  the  Saracens.     But  the  glory  which 
he  acquired  in  the  war  with  the  Persians,  he  forfeited 
in  that   which   he   waged   with  the   Saracens,  who, 
breaking  into  the  Roman  dominions  in  his  time,  made 
themselves  masters  of  some  of  the  best  provinces  of 
the  empire.    As  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  men- 
tion that  people,  a  succinct  account  of  them  here  will 
not,  I  presume,  be  thought  foreign  to  the  subject  in 
hand.     As  to  their  origin,  they  are  commonly  supposed 
to  be   the   otfspring  of  those   Arabs,  who   being  de- 
scended from  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Agar,  were  thence 
called   Ishmaelites    and  Agarenians  :    for  both  these 
names  are  given  indifferently  to  the  Saracens,  by  the 
ancient  writers.     The  name  of  Saracens  they  are  said 
by  some  to  have  taken,  to  conceal  the  meanness  of 
their  origin,  as  if  Ishmael  their  progenitor  were  the 
son  of  Sarah  the  wife,  and  not  of  Agar  the  handmaid 
of  Abraham.     But  others  more  probably  derive  that 
appellation  from  Sarac,  the  name  of  one  of  the  best 
provinces  in  the   country  they   possessed,  (c)     They 
were  always  a  warlike  people,  being  seldom  at  peace 
with  one   another,  or  with  the  neighboring  nations. 
Some  of  them  lived   in  towns  and  villages  ;  others, 
having  no  fixed  habitation,  lived  in  tents,  and  removed 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.     They  were 
famous  for  breeding  horses,  and  excelled  all  other  na- 
tions in  the  use  of  bows,  swords,  and  lances.     Before 
the  time  of  Mahomet  they  were  subject  to  different 
petty  kings,  or  princes,  and  professed  different  reli- 
gions, some  the  Jewish,  and  some  the  Christian,  but 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  nation  were  pagans.     The 
Christian  religion  was  planted  among  them  as  early 
as  the  fourth  century;  for  we  read  of  a  bishop  sent 
Into  their  country  about  the  year  380,  at  the  request 
ofa  queen  of  their  nation,  named  Mavia.(d)     But  to 
Mahomet  they  all  submitted,  a   very  inconsiderable 
number  of  Christians  excepted,  or  were  forced  to  sub- 
mit, and,  receiving  his  law,  acknowledged  him  for  their 


.  sole   monarch,  as  well    as  their  prophet.     And  such 

two  letters,  which    Honorius   had   written   to  i  was  the  rise  of  that  empire,  which  in  process  of  time. 


became  bo  formidable.  Under  Mahomet  they  lived 
in  peace  with  the  Romans,  as  has  been  observed 
above, (e)  but  the  very  year  after  his  death,  they  be- 
came irreconcilable  enemies  to  the  Roman  name. 
This  enmity  is  differently  accounted  for  by  the  histo- 
rians. Theophanes  writes,  that  an  eunuch,  whom  He- 
raclius had  appointed  to  distribute  a  largess  among  the 


Sergius  concerning  the  doctrine  of  one  will,'' 

to  be  transcribed  and  sent  to  all  the  chief 

bishops  in  the  east,  appealing  to  them,  whether 

or  not  pope  Honorius  had  approved,  by  the 

authority  of  the  apostolic  see,  the  doctrine, 

which  his  successor  had,  by  the  authority  of  I '"''"efyr  having  excluded  the  Saracens,  who  had  served 
-  -  -       -^-  .    I  in  the  imperial  army,  from  their  share  of  the  largess,  as 

deserving  rather  to  be  treated  like  dogs  than  like  men, 
the  whole  nation  resented  the  insult,  swore  revenge, 
and,  flying  to  arms,  broke  into  the  empire.  (/)     But 

(a)  Niceph.  p.  18.  Chron.  Orient,  p.  60. 

(b)  Theoph.  in  Vit.  Heracl. 

(c)  Chron.  Orient.  Echell.  c.  5.  Elmakin.  in  hist.  Sa- 
racen. I.  1.  Soz.  1.  6. 

(rf)  See  Henschen.  in  vit.  Moys.  Episc.  Saracenor. 
(e)  See  p.  431. 

(/)  Theoph.  ad  Ann.  Alexandrjn.  622.  Sigebert.  in 
Chron. 


the  same  see,  rejected  and  condemned.  This 
was  sapping  the  very  foundation  of  the  papal 
authority ;  and  the  charge  was  too  well  ground- 
ed to  admit  of  a  satisfactory  answer.  The 
pope,  however,  sensible  that  the  reputation  of 


>  Alford,  ad  ann.  639. 

'Theoph.  ad  Ann.  Heracl.  20.  et  Act.   S.  Maximi 
apud  Bar.  ad  Ann.  640. 
»  Concil.  t.  4.  Edit.  Labbe.  p.  214.  et.  t.  5.  p,  1697. 
*  See  p.  434,  435. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[John  IV. 


The  pope  misrepresents  the  subject  of  the  dispute.     His  confutation  of  the  Monothelite  doctrine. 


never  had  acknowledged  but  one  will  in 
Christ,  and  never  had  approved  of  that  doc- 
trine. He  begins  the  letter,  or  apology,  with 
acquainting  the  emperor,  that  he  daily  re- 
ceived advice  from  all  parts,  informing  him, 
that  the  whole  east  was_  offended  and  scanda- 
lized at  the  letters,  which  his  brother,  the  pa- 
triarch Pyrrhus,  spread  abroad,  teaching  a 
new  doctrine,  repugnant  to  the  catholic  faith, 
and  pretending  that  pope  Honorius,  of  holy 


Nicephorus  tells  us,  that  the  Saracens  being  forbidden 
by  Heraclius  to  export  any  commodities  out  of  the  em- 
pire, though  purchased  with  the  money  which  he  paid 
them  yearly,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  pounds  weight  of 
gold,  they  were  highly  provoked  at  such  a  prohibition, 
and  supposing  it  to  have  been  suggested  to  the  empe- 
ror by  Sergius,  then  governor  of  Syria,  they  fell  unex- 
pectedly upon  that  province,  and  having  seized  tlie 
governor,  put  him  to  a  most  miserable  death,  by  sew- 
ing him  up  alive  in  a  camel's  skin. (a)  This  happened 
in  633  ;  and  the  following  year  a  numerous  body  of 
Saracens,  sent  into  Palestine  by  Abubacharus,  as 
Theophanes  calls  him,  or  Abubeker,  as  he  is  called  by 
Elmakln,  the  successor  of  Mahomet  in  the  newly 
founded  empire,  took  and  plundered  several  cities,  laid 
waste  the  country  far  and  near,  and  having  cut  in 
pieces  the  Roman  general,  who  came  to  oppose  them, 
with  all  his  men,  returned  home  loaded  with  booty.  (J) 
The  same  year  Abubeker  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Omar  the  third  caliph  or  emperor  of  the  Saracens. 
Under  him  they  invaded  Syria  anew  in  635,  defeated 
Bahanes  the  imperial  general;  took  Damascus,  and 
having  made  themselves  masters  of  all  Phoenice, 
advanced  from  thence  into  Egypt;  but  Cyrus, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  engaging,  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  to  pay  them  an  annual  tribute,  they  were 
thereby  prevailed  upon  to  spare  the  country,  and  re- 
tire. From  Egypt  they  marched  into  Palestine,  be- 
sieged Jerusalem,  and  reduced  that  city  in  637,  after  a 
two  years'  siege.  («)  The  following  year  they  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the  reduction  of  An- 
tioch,  the  metropolis  of  that  province  ;  and  either  in 
that  or  the  preceding  year  made  themselves  masters  of 
Medecina  or  Medecinum,  and  the  whole  treasure  of 
the  Persian  kings  lodged  in  that  city,  "  and  consisting," 
says  Elmakin,  "of  ter  millies  mille  millia  aureo- 
Tum."  (d)  In  the  mean  time  Heraclius  not  approving 
of  the  asreement  between  the  Saracens  and  Cyrus, 
and  the  Egyptians  thereupon  refusing  to  pay  the  sti- 
pulated tribute;  the  Saracens  returned  into  Egypt, 
and  having  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  put  to 
flight  the  imperial  army,  first  reduced  Memphis,  and 
afterwards  Alexandria,  the  metropolis  of  that  ancient 
kingdom,  having  lost  in  the  siege  of  the  latter  place, 
which  lasted  fourteen  months,  twenty-two  thousand 
men.  Alexandria  being  thus  reduced,  the  whole 
country  submitted  to  the  conquerors.  The  loss  of 
Egypt,  which  had  continued  subject  to  the  empire 
ever  since  the  time  of  Augustus,  happened,  according 
to  Elmakin,  (e)  in  the  20th  year  of  the  Hegira,  of  the 
Christian  era  611st,  and  the  first  of  the  emperor  Con- 
Btantine,  Heraclius  dying  some  months  before  the  re- 
duction of  Alexandria.  Such  was  the  rise  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  Saracens,  and  such  their  first  conquests. 
Heraclius  was  unquestionably  one  the  best  generals 
the  empire  had  to  boast  of;  and  scarcely  ever  ifailed  of 
success  when  he  commanded  in  person.  But  after  the 
many  sisnal  victories  he  had  gained  over  the  Persians 
he  looked  upon  the  Saracens,  a  people  till  his  time 
obscure  and  inglorious,  as  an  enemy  to  be  despised 
rather  than  feared  ;  and  therefore  instead  of  heading 
his  armies  himself,  he  trusted  the  command  to  men 
rot  at  all  equal  to  that  trust,  till  the  flower  of  his  troops 
were  cut  off.  and  the  rest  so  disheartened  by  their  fre- 
quent losses,  as  to  fly  at  the  very  sight  of  the  enemy. 
Thus  we  may  well  account  for  the  great  advantages 
which  the  Saracens  gained  in  his  time,  without  recur- 
ring, with  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  to  any  judgment 
upon  him  for  his  having  countenanced  the  Monothe- 
lites,  or  married  his  niece. 

(a)  Niceph.  in  Breviar.  p.  16. 

(6)  Theoph.  ad  Ann.  Alexandrin.  624.  Elmak.  ad 
Ann.  Hegir.  13. 

(c)  Theoph.  ad  Ann.  Alex.  627.  Elmakin.  ad  Ann. 
Hegir.  16. 

(d)  Elmakin.  ad  Ann.  Hegir.  10.  Theoph.  ad  Ann. 
Alex.  627.  (e)  Elmakin.  ad  ann.  Hegir.  20. 


memory,  had  held  that  opinion.  He  then  un- 
dertakes to  clear  his  predecessor  from  so  black 
a  calumny,  as  he  styles  it,  and  so  groundless 
an  imputation,  and  proceeds  thus  :  "  Our  pre- 
decessor, having  been  informed  by  the  patri- 
arch Sergius,  of  venerable  memory,  that  some 
taught  there  were  two  contrary  wills  in  Christ, 
answered,  that  Christ  was  perfect  God,  and 
perfect  man ;  but  that  he  alone,  as  he  came 
to  restore  human  nature,  was  conceived  and 
born  without  sin,  and  therefore  had  not  two 
contrary  wills,  the  will  of  the  flesh  never  op 
posing  in  him,  or  combatting  that  of  the  spirit. 
We  indeed  have  all  these  two  wills,  as  we 
have  all  been  conceived  and  born  in  sin ;  and 
the  one  frequently  withstands  and  contradicts 
the  other.  But  our  Lord  took  one  will  only, 
and  that  entirely  subject  to  him  as  to  God, 
whom  all  things  obey.  This  doctrine  my  pre- 
decessor taught,  and  no  other.  But  from  hia 
teaching,  that  there  were  not  in  Christ,  as  there 
are  in  us,  two  contrary  wills,  the  will  of  the 
flesh,  and  that  of  the  spirit,  some  misunder- 
standing his  meaning,  or  pretending  to  mis- 
understand it,  have  concluded,  that  he  ad- 
mitted but  one  will  in  Christ  as  God,  and  as 
man."  Surely  the  pope  was  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  subject  of  the  letters  that  passed 
between  Sergius  and  Honorius,  than  to  think, 
that  the  question  was,  what  he  would  here 
make  the  emperor  believe  it  to  have  been, 
whether  two  contrary  wills  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  Christ,  the  one  of  the  flesh,  the 
other  of  the  spirit.  He  could  not  but  know, 
that  the  dispute  was  not  whether  in  Christ, 
only  as  man  two  wills  were  to  be  admitted, 
but  whether  two  were  to  be  admitted  in  Christ 
as  God  and  man,  the  one  human  and  the  other 
divine,  and  in  consequence  of  these  two  wills, 
two  distinct  operations  or  acts  of  willing. 
That  was,  as  is  evident  from  the  letter  of 
Sergius,  and  the  answer  of  Honorius,'  the 
subject  of  the  dispute ;  and  in  that  dispute 
Sergius  declared  for  one  will,  and  so  did  Ho- 
norius, openly  protesting,  that  he  agreed  with 
Sergius,  and  with  him  acknowledged  one  will 
in  Christ,  "  unam  fatemur  voluntatem  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Christi ;"  and,  "  haec  nobiscumfra- 
ternitas  vcstra  praedicet,  sicut  et  ea  vobiscum 
unanimiter  praedicamus."^  Had  he  acknow- 
ledged but  one  will  in  Christ  only  as  man,  he 
had  not  agreed  with  Sergius  maintaining,  that 
there  was  but  one  will  in  Christ  as  God  and  as 
man;  and  his  answer  had  been  quite  imper- 
tinent and  foreign  to  the  purpose.  But  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  resume  this  subject  hereafter. 
The  pope  in  the  next  place  undertakes  to 
confute  the  doctrine  of  the  Monothelites ;  and 
argues  thus :  "  If  we  are  to  admit  but  one 
will  in  Christ,  as  God  and  as  man,  which  of 
the  two  must  we  admit  ■?  the  human  only,  or 
only  the  divine  ?  If  the  human,  it  will  thence 
follow,  that  Christ  was  not  perfect  God ;  if 
the  divine,  that  he  was  not  perfect  man.  For 
he  could   not  be    perfect  man  without  the 


>  See  p.  434,  435.    >  Ibid,  et  Bar.  ad  Ann.  633.  p.  318. 


Theodore.] 


OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 
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The  etheais  revoked  by  the  emperor.     John  dies;— [Year  of  Christ.  642.]     Tlieodore  chosen.     Paul  of  Con- 
stantinople sends  him  his  confession  of  faith; — [Year  of  Christ,  643.] 


human,   nor  perfect  God  without  the  divine  :  of  Rome,  and  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  to  be 
will.      If  the  human  will   is   said  to  have  :  taken  down,  and  consigned  to  the  flames."' 


been  absdl'bed  by  the  divine  will,  the  human 
nature  too  must  necessarily  be  said  to  have 
been  absorbed  by  the  divine  nature ;  for 
where  there  is  one  will,  there  can  be  but  one 
nature.  And  thus  we  come  in  the  end  to 
agree  with  the  Eutychians,  and  to  hold  a  doc- 
trine so  often  condemned  by  the  church,  and 
the  fathers."  On  this  argument  great  stress 
was  laid  by  all,  who  argued  or  wrote  against 
the  Monothelites,  as  the  most  obvious,  the 
most  easy  to  be  understood,  and  the  most  un- 
answerable by  those  of  that  sect,  who  re- 
ceived the  doctrine  of  Chalcedon,  or  that  of 
two  distinct  natures  in   Christ     The  pope 


But  the  authority  of  that  writer  is  by  no 
means  to  be  relied  on ;  and  in  this  very  place 
he  confounds  Constantine  Pogonatus  the  son 
of  Constans  with  Conslans  himself,  ascribing 
to  Pogonatus  the  answer  to  the  pope's  letter, 
and  not  to  his  father  Constans,  by  whom 
alone  it  could  have  been  written,  Pogonatus 
not  being  yet  born  at  the  time  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written.  However,  from  the 
letter  which  pope  Theodore,  the  successor  of 
John,  wrote  immediately  after  his  election  to 
Paul  the  successor  of  Pyrrhus  in  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  it  appears,  that  the  emperor 
revoked  the  Ecthesis :   for  in  that  letter  the 


closes  his  letter  with  earnestly  entreating  the  pope  complains  of  the  new  patriarch  for  not 
two  emperors,  as  the  protectors  and  guardians  '  causing  the  writing  to  be  taken  down,  which 
of  the  true  faith,  to  cause  the  writing  (mean-  '  had  been  publicly  set  up  in  the  imperial  city, 
ing  the  ecthesis,)  which  he  was  informed  had  though  the  emperor  had  been  pleased  to  re- 
been  lately  issued  against  the  council  of  Chal-  I  peal  it.^ 

cedon,  and  set  up  in  the  most  public  places  [  The  pope  spent  the  remaining  part  of  the 
of  the  imperial  city,  to  be  taken  down,  and  ;  short  time  he  lived  in  collecting  relics,  in 
publicly  torn,  or  consigned  to  the  flames.^  I  building,  repairing,  or  embellishing  churches, 
Constantine,  who  was  a  catholic  prince,  j  and,  what  is  far  more  commendable,  in  redeem- 
and  heir,  as  Zonaras  informs  us,  to  the  empire,  '  ing  the  unhappy  Christians,  whom  the  Slavi 
but  not  to  the  wicked  opinions  of  his  father,  ■  orvSclavi(*)  had  carried  into  captivity .3  He 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  satisfy  the  pope,  had  learnt,  it  seems,  from  what  had  happened 
or  even  to  return  an  answer  to  his  letter.     But   in  the  vacancy  preceding  the  late  pontificate 


Constans  his  son  and  successor(*)  is  said  by 
Eutychius  to  have  answered  it,  and  to  have 
acquainted  the  pope  in  his  answer,  that 
agreeably  to  the  "  excellent  command  of  his 
holiness,  he  had  caused  the  writing,  contain- 
ing calumnies  against  Leo  the  holy  patriarch 


thus  to  employ,  and  not  to  hoard  up,  as  Hono- 
rius  had  done,  the  wealth  of  the  church.  He 
died  on  the  1 1th  of  October  642,  having  set  in 
the  chair  one  year,  nine  months,  and  eleven 
days,4  and  was  buried  in  the  Vatican. 


THEODORE,  SEVENTY-SECOND  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Constans. — Rotharis,  kirig  rf  the  Lombards.'] 


[Year  of  Christ,  642.]  John  was  succeed- 
ed by  Theodore,  a  native  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  son  of  a  bishop  of  the  same  name.  He 
was  ordained  on  the  24th  of  November,  642, 
after  a  vacancy  only  of  one  month,  and  thir- 
teen days ;-  a  plain  proof,  that  the  election  of 

«  Anast.  in  CoUectaneis. 

(♦)  Ileraclius  bequeathed  the  empire  to  Constan- 
tine and  Heracleonas,  his  two  sons  ;  the  former  by 
Eudocia,  and  the  latter  by  Martina  his  sister's  daugh- 
ter. Constantine  outlived  his  father  only  one  hundred 
and  three  days,  says  Theophanes,  (a)  and  consequently 
must  hare  "died  on  the  25th  of  May,  641,  since  the 
death  of  Heraclius  happened  on  the  llth  of  February 
of  that  year.  Upon  the  death  of  Constantine,  Hera- 
cleonas took  Martina,  by  whom  his  brother  is  said  to 
have  been  poisoned,  for  his  partner  in  the  empire. 
But  they  had  scarce  reigned  six  months,  when  the 
senate,  highly  dissatisfied  with  their  administration 
and  contluct,  deposed  them  ;  and  having  caused  his 
nose  to  be  cut  off,  and  her  tongue  to  be  pulled  out, 
sent  them  both  into  exile,  and  proclaimed  in  their 
room  Constans  the  son  of  Constantine,  and  grandson 
of  Heraclius.  (a) 

(a)  Theoph.  ad  Ann.  Alex.  638. 

(b)  Idem  ibid,  et  Niceph.  in  Chron.  p.  18.'  Zonar. 
Cedren.  &c. 

a  Anast.  in  Theodor. 
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the  pope  was  still  confirmed  by  the  exarch. 
For  the  decree  of  the  election  of  Theodore 
could  not,  in  so  short  a  time,  have  been  sent 
to  Constantinople,  and  the  imperial  decree, 
confirming  it,  brought  from  that  city  to  Rome. 
His  election  was  no  sooner  known  at  Con- 
stantinople, than  Paul,  the  new  patriarch, 
sent  to  him,  according  to  custom,  as  he  did, 
without  doubt,  to  the  bishops  of  the  other 
great  sees,  his  confession  of  faith.  Paul  had 
been  advanced  to  the  patriarchal  dignity,  by 

■  Eutych.  Annal.  Edit.  Oxon.  t.  2.  p.  335. 

"^  Anast.  in  Collectan.  p.  50. 

(*)  The  Slavi  or  Sclavi  came  originally  from  the 
banks  of  the  Borysthenes  in  the  European  Sarmatia, 
passed  the  Danube  in  the  reign  of  Justinian, (a)  and 
breaking  into  Illyricum,  made  themselves  masters,  in 
process  of  time,  of  the  western  part  of  that  province 
between  the  Drave  and  the  Save,  which  from  them 
took,  and  still  retains,  the  name  of  Sclavonia.  They 
made  frequent  inroads  into  the  neighboring  provinces, 
especially  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  while  that  prince 
was  engaged  in  war  with  the  Persians,  and  carried 
off  great  numbers  of  captives. 

(a)  Procop.  de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  3. 

'  Anast.  in  Joan.  IV.  *  Anast.  ibid. 
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The  pope  supposes  Paul  onhodox  in  his  belief,  but  finds  fault  with  him  in  other  respects.  His  charges  against 
Pyrrhus.  A  modest  proposal  of  the  pope.  The  ecthesis  received  by  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem. 


the  emperor  Constans,  in  the  room  of  Pyrrhus, 
who,  being  generally  suspected,  and,  it  seems, 
not  without  reason,  as  if  he  had  been  privy 
to  the  death  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  had 
thought  it  advisable  to  abandon  his  see,  and 
save  himself  by  flight  from  the  fury  of  the 
incensed  populace,  and   the  judgment  of  the 
Senate.     Paul's  confession,  or  synodical  let- 
ter,  as  it  was  called,  has  not  reached   our 
times ;  but  from  the  pope's  answer  it  appears, 
that  though  he  was  a  no  less  zealous  Mono- 
Ihelite  than  his  two  immediate  predecessors, 
Sergius  and  Pyrrhus,  he  passed  himself  upon 
his  holiness  for  a  true  catholic,  for  one  whose 
belief  was  entirely  orthodox.     "  The  hearts 
of  men,"  says  the  pope  in  his  answer,  "  are 
purified  by  faith;  and  you  have  shown  by 
your  letter,  that  the  streams  of  your  faith  flow 
from  the  purest  fountains  ;  that  you  preach 
what  we  preach,  that  you  believe  what  we 
believe,  and  teach  what  we  teach."     But  not- 
withstanding the  supposed  orthodoxy  of  his 
faith,  the  pope  finds  great  fault  with  his  con- 
duct in  other  respects,  and  reproaches  him  in 
a  friendly  manner  with  not  having  yet  order- 
ed the  scandalous  writing  to  be  taken  down 
from  the  gates  of  the  great  church  (meaning 
the  etchesis)  and  with  suffering  himself  to  be 
ordained  in  the  room  of  a  bishop  not  lawfully 
deposed.     "As  your  faith  is  orthodox,  (says 
he,)  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  why  you,  my 
brother,  have  not  yet  ordered  the  writing  to  be 
taken  down,  which  has  given  so  great  offence 
to   all   true  catholics  ■?     If  you  condemn   it, 
how  can  you  suffer  it  to  remain  exposed  to 
public  view  on  the  very  gates  of  your  church! 
If  you  receive  and  approve  it,  which  heaven 
avert,  why  have  you  not  ingenuously  owned 
what  you   truly  believe  ?     Do  you   believe 
what  you  are  afraid  or  ashamed  to  own  you 
believe  1     We  have  indeed  been  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  the  title  of  Most  Holy  bestowed 
on  Pyrrhus  by  the  bishops  who  ordained  you, 
in  their  letter  to  us.     They  inform  us,  that 
Pyrrhus  has  abandoned  his  see   on   account 
of  the  public  disturbances,  and  the  hatred  of 
the  people.     But  can  the  public  disturbances, 
can  the  hatred  of  the  people,  deprive  a  bishop 
of   his   episcopal   dignity  %     I  must  let  you 
know,  beloved  brother,  that  I  have  been  some 
time  in  suspense  with  myself  whether  I  should 
receive  your  letter  now,  and  acknowledge  you 
for  my  fellow-bishop,  or  wait  until  P^'rrhus 
was  lawfully  deposed.     For  so  long  as  he 
lives,  and  is  not  fairly  tried  and  condemned,  a 
dangerous  division  may  arise  in  the  church. 
You  must  therefore,  to  secure  your  own  ordi- 
nation, assemble  a  council   of  the  neighbor- 
ing bishops,  and  judge  liim  with  them  accord- 
ing to  the  canons.     It  is  not  necessary  that 
he  should  be  present,  since  you  have  his  wri- 
tings, and   his  crimes  are  notorious."     The 
crimes  he  specifies,  and   reduces  the  charge 
against   Pyrrhus   to  the    following  articles : 
I.  He  bestowed  great  commendations  on  the 


emperor  Heraclius,  who  had  anathematized 
the  catholic  doctrine,  and  the  orthodtK  fathers. 
II.  He   approved   and   signed   a   scandalous 
writing,   containing  a  pretended   symbol,   or 
confession  of  faith.     III.  He  surprised  some 
bishops  into  an  approbation  of  the  same  pre- 
tended symbol,  and  persuaded  them  to  sign 
it.     IV.  He  caused  that  writing,  though  evi- 
dently repugnant  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
to  be  publicly  set  up  in  the  imperial  city,  as 
the  only  rule  of  faith.     These  are  the  crimes, 
for  which  Pyrrhus  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
pope,  to  have  been  not  only  divested  of  the 
episcopal  dignity,  but  even  of  the  priesthood, 
and  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  layman.'     As 
to  his  conspiring  against  the  emperor,  and  be- 
ing accessory  to  his  death,  as  was  generally 
supposed,  and  is  positively  affirmed  by  Theo- 
phanes,  that  Avas  but  a  venial  sin,  not  worthy 
of  notice,  when  compared  with  his  commend- 
ing Heraclius,   and   receiving  the    ecthesis. 
The  pope  closes  his  letter  with  the  following 
proposal, namely,  "Thatif  the  judging  Pyrrhus 
at  Constantinople  was  likely  to  be  attended 
with,  or  prevented  by,  any  public  disturban- 
ces, he  might  be  sent  to  Rome  to  be  judged 
there,  and  punished  according  to  his  deserts 
by  him  and  his  council."-     A  modest  demand 
indeed,  that  a  bishop  of  Constantinople  should 
be  sent  to  Rome  to  be  judged,  condemned, 
and  deposed  there  by  the  pope,  and  his  coun- 
cil !     But  at  this  time  Pyrrhus  had  fled  in  dis- 
guise from  Constantinople,  and  nothing  was 
alleged  against  him  by  the  pope   but  what 
Paul  approved  of,  though  thought  at  Rome  to 
be  quite  orthodox  in  his  belief.     At  the  same 
time  the  pope  wrote  to  the  bishops,  who  had 
ordained   the   new   patriarch,  congratulating 
them  on  the   election   and  ordination  of  so 
worthy  and  deserving  a  prelate,  and  yet  find- 
ing fault  with  their  conduct  in  ordaining  him 
before  his  predecessor,   guilty  of  so   many 
enormous  crimes  (the  crimes  mentioned  above) 
was  lawfully  condemned  and  deposed.^ 

The  patriarch  paid  no  kind  of  regard,  as 
we  may  well  imagine,  to  the  advice  of  the 
pope ;  nay,  instead  of  assembling  a  council 
to  judge  Pyrrhus,  to  condemn  and  depose 
him  for  countenancing  the  Monothelites,  and 
their  doctrine,  he  confirmed  that  doctrine  in  a 
council  assembled  for  that  purpose ;  ordered 
the  ecthesis  to  be  kept  on  the  gates  of  the 
great  church,  that  allsiiight  know  what  they 
ought,  and  what  they  were  to  believe;  and 
would  suffer  no  bishop  or  presbyter  to  be  or- 
dained, within  the  limits  of  his  extensive  ju- 
risdiction, who  had  not  previously  received  it, 
and  solemnly  declared  his  assent  to  the  doc- 
trine it  contained.  His  example  was  follow- 
ed by  the  two  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and 
Antioch,  and  the  ecthesis  by  that  means  uni- 
versally received  in  three  of  the  great  patriar- 
chates, as  the  only  nile  of  faith  with  respect 


'  Anast.  in  Collect. 
3  Idem  ibid. 


=  Idem  ibid. 
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The  ecthesis  rejected  and  condemned  by  the  bishops  of  Cyprus,  who  write  to  the  pope  ; — [Year  of  Christ, 
644.]  The  ecthesis  universally  condemned  in  the  west,  especially  in  Africa.  The  African  bishops  write  to 
the  pope  and  the  emperor  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  two  wills.  Victor,  the  new  bishop  of  Carthage, 
acquaints  the  pope  with  his  promotion.  He  acknowledges  no  power  in  the  pope  but  what  was  common 
with  liim  to  all  bishops.     The  abbot  Maximus  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  doctrine  of  two  wills. 


to  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation.  In  Pales- 
tine it  was  received  by  some,  and  rejected  by 
others ;  which  gave  rise  to  a  schism  among 
the  bishops  of  that  province  ;  those  who  re- 
ceived it,  acknowledging,  and  those,  who  did 
not  receive  it,  refusing  to  acknowledge  Ser- 
gius  of  Joppa,  a  most  zealous  Monothelite, 
who,  upon  the  death  of  Sophronius,  has  in- 
truded himself  into  the  patriarchal  see  of 
Jerusalem,  and  usurped  a  patriarchal  power 
and  authority  over  the  bishops  and  churches 
of  Palestine.  In  the  island  of  Cyprus  the 
bishops  joined  all  to  a  man  against  the  ecthe- 
sis, condemned  it  with  one  voice  in  a  council 
held  there  under  Sergius  their  primate,  (for 
the  primate  of  Cyprus  was  autocephalus,  or 
subject  to  no  patriarch,)  and  wrote  a  long  let- 
ter to  pope  Theodore  to  complain  of  Paul  of 
Constantinople  for  holding  and  promoting  to 
the  utmost  in  his  power,  an  opinion  plainly 
repugnant  to  the  faith  of  Chalcedon,  and  the 
repeated  decrees  of  St.  Peter  and  his  see. 
Their  letter  was  directed  "  to  Theodore  the 
most  holy  and  blessed  father  of  fathers,  arch- 
bishop, and  universal  pope;"'  and  no  less 
pompous  titles  were  given  to  the  bishops  of 
Constantinople  by  those  of  their  party.- 

In  the  west  the  ecthesis  was  universally 
condemned ;  and  the  bishops  of  Africa  dis- 
tinguished themselves  above  the  rest  by  their 
zeal  ior  the  opposite  doctrine.  The  three  pri- 
mates of  Nuraidia,  Byzacene,  and  Maurita- 
nia, not  satisfied  with  anathematizing  the  doc- 
trine of  one  will  in  the  councils  they  held  in 
their  respective  provinces,  wrote  a  letter  in 
common  to  the  pope,  exhorting  him  not  only 
to  anathematize  that  impious  doctrine,  but  to 
cut  otf  from  the  communion  of  the  church  all 
who  maintained  it,  even  their  common  brother, 
Paul  of  Constantinople,  if,  being  admonish- 
ed, he  did  not  repair,  by  a  speedy  repentance, 
the  scandal  he  had  given.  They  wrote  at  the 
same  time  two  other  letters ;  one  to  Paul  of 
Constantinople,  exhorting  him  to  renounce 
the  impious  doctrine,  which  they  were  inform- 
ed he  taught  and  professed,  and  to  cause  the 
scandalous  writing  to  be  taken  down,  which 
they  heard,  with  great  concern,  was  still  kept, 
by  his  order,  exposed  to  public  view  on  the 
gates  of  the  chief  church  of  the  imperial  city. 
The  other  letter  they  wrote  to  the  emperor, 
entreating  him,  as  the  protector  and  defender 
of  the  church,  and  the  catholic  faith,  to  main- 
tain that  faith  pure  and  undefiled,  and  restrain, 
by  his  royal  authority,  the  patriarch  from 
teaching  any  other,  and  leading  astray  the 
numerous  flock  committed  to  his  care.^  With 
these  letters  the  African  bishops  proposed 
sending  a  solemn  deputation  to  Constantino- 
ple ;  but  all  intercourse  being  in  the  mean 
time  cut  off  between  Africa  and  Constantino- 


'  Apud  Bar.  ad  Ann.  643.  p.  365,  366.  et  Concil.  La- 
teran.  Secret.  2. 
=  See.  p.  433.  note  (♦)     3  Concil.  Lateran.  Secret.  2. 


pie  by  the  revolt  of  Gregory,  governor  of  that 
province,  they  sent  their  letters  to  the  pope  to 
be  transmitted  by  him  to  the  imperial  court. 
The  bishops  likewise  of  the  proconsular  pro- 
vince, or  the  province  of  Carthage,  assembling 
in  that  city,  acknowledged  in  Christ  two  na- 
tures, two  wills,  and  two  distinct  operations, 
condemned  with  one  voice  the  opposite  doc- 
trine, by  whomsoever  taught  and  maintained ; 
and  wrote  a  long  letter,  much  to  the  same 
purpose  with  that  of  the  other  three  councils, 
to  Paul  of  Constantinople,  styling  him  never- 
theless, their  most  blessed,  honorable,  and 
holy  brother.' 

About  this  time  died  Fortunatus  of  Car- 
thage; and  Victor,  who  was  chosen  in  his 
room,  had  no  sooner  taken  possession  of  the 
see,  than  by  a  solemn  deputation,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Mellosus,  bishop  of  Gisippe, 
he  acquainted  the  pope  with  his  promotion, 
declaring  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  on  that 
occasion,  his  inviolable  attachment  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  fathers,  and  an  utter  abhorrence 
of  that,  which,  in  opposition  to  them,  was 
taught  and  countenanced  by  his  brother  and 
fellow  bishop,  Paul  of  Constantinople.  The 
other  African  bishops  had  addressed  the  pope 
in  a  style  quite  unbecoming  men  of  their  rank 
and  dignity,  calling  him  "the  father  of  fathers, 
and  the  liigh  pontitf  of  all  bishops ;"  had  ex- 
tolled without  reserve  or  discretion  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  apostolic  see,  and  mag- 
nified beyond  all  bounds  the  pretended  privi- 
leges and  rights  of  that  see.  But  the  new 
primate,  to  prevent,  as  it  were,  the  pope  from 
taking  advantage  of,  or  founding  any  claim 
upon  the  indiscreet  and  unguarded  expressions 
of  his  fellow  bishops,  addressed  him  only  as 
his  brother;  and  in  his  letter  told  him,  in 
plain  terms,  that  the  blessed  apostles  had  all 
an  equal  share  of  honor  and  power,  "  omnes 
beatissimi  apostoJi  pari  honoris  ac  potestatis 
consortio  przediti :"-  which  was  telling  him  in 
other  words,  that  he  could  claim  no  honor  or 
power  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  but  what 
was  common  with  him  to  the  other  bishops, 
as  the  successors  of  the  other  apostles. 

It  was  chiefly  by  means  of  an  abbot  named 
Maximus,  a  man  famous  at  this  time  for  his 
learning  and  piety,  and  a  most  zealous  stickler 
for  the  doctrine  of  two  wills,  that  the  African 
bishops  wore  brought  thus  unanimously  to 
declare  for  that,  and  to  condemn,  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  seen,  the  opposite  doctrine.  Maxi- 
mus, of  whom  we  shall  have  frequent  occa- 
sion to  speak  in  the  sequel,  was  descended  of 
an  ancient  and  illustriousfamily  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  had  been  many  years  employed  by 
Heraclius  as  his  private  secretary,  and  trust- 
ed with  affairs  of  the  greatest  importance. 
But  when  that  emperor,  declaring  for  the 
doctrine  of  one  will,  took  the  Monothelites 

'  Concil.  Lateran.  Secret.  2. 

a  Idem  ibid,  et  Baron,  ad  Ann.  646.  p.  380. 
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The  African  bishops  first  gained  over  by  Maximus.  Pyrrhus  of  Constantinople,  and  Maximus,  form  two  opposite 
parties  in  Africa.  Public  dispute  between  the  two  antagonists.  Pyrrhus  pretending  to  be  overcome,  abjures 
the  doctrine  of  one  will,  first  in  Africa,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  The  pope  writes  to  Paul  of  Constantinople ; 
— [Year  of  Christ,  647.]     His  answer  to  the  pope. 


under  his  protection,  he  resigned  his  employ- 
ment, and  bidding,  at  the  same  time,  farewell 
to  the  court  and  the  world,  withdrew  to  a 
monastery  in  the  city  of  Chrysopolis,  where 
he  had  not  been  long,  when  he  was  by  the 
monks,  for  his  eminent  virtues,  appointed 
their  abbot.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  Mono- 
thelite  party  growing  daily  more  powerful  in 
the  east,  he  resolved  to  abandon  his  native 
country,  and  retire  to  the  west  to  alarm  the 
bishops  in  those  parts  against  the  new 
doctrine,  and  prevent  by  that  means  their  be- 
ing brought  by  surprise  to  receive  it;  no  pains 
being  spared  by  Pyrrhus,  then  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  to  gain  over  to  that  party  the 
western  bishops.  Pursuant  to  that  resolution, 
Maximus,  quilting  his  solitude,  went  first  into 
Africa,  where  he  had  been  but  a  very  short 
time,  when  Pyrrhus,  who  had  abandoned  his 
see,  and  fled  from  Constantinople,  arrived  in 
that  province.  As  Pyrrhus  was  a  no  less 
zealous  advocate  for  the  doctrine  of  one  will, 
than  INIaximus  was  for  the  doctrine  of  two, 
and  both  were  men  of  great  parts  and  address, 
they  soon  formed  two  opposite  parties,  to  the 
great  disturbance  of  the  whole  province. 
Hereupon  the  bishops,  who  till  their  arrival 
in  Africa  either  had  not  heard  of  that  contro- 
versy, or  had  not  thought  fit  to  concern  them- 
selves with  it,  applied  to  Gregory,  then  gover- 
nor of  the  province,  begging  he  would  no 
longer  suffer  either  Pyrrhus  or  Maximus  to 
preach  such  abstruse  doctrines  to  the  ignorant 
multitude,  but  oblige  them  to  dispute  the 
points,  about  which  they  disagreed,  in  his  and 
their  presence,  that  the  state  of  the  question 
being  thoroughly  known,  as  well  as  the  rea- 
sons and  arguments  for  and  against  the  two 
opposite  opinions,  they  might  be  capable  of 
judging  which  was  the  best  grounded,  and 
consequently  which  ought  to  be  received,  and 
which  rejected. 

The  proposal  was  readily  agreed  to  by  Gre- 
gory, and  no  less  readily  by  the  two  anta- 
gonists, who  thereupon  entered  the  lists  in 
the  presence  of  the  bishops,  and  the  nobility, 
assembled  from  all  parts  on  purpose  to  hear 
them.  The  whole  dispute  was  carefully 
taken  down  by  the  public  notaries  ;  and  seve- 
ral very  ancient  manuscript  copies  of  it  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  Vatican  library,  under 
the  following  title  :  "  The  question  concerning 
an  ecclesiastical  dogma,  that  was  disputed  be- 
fore the  most  pious  patrician  Gregory,  in  an 
assembly  of  the  most  holy  bishops,  and  the 
nobility,  by  Pyrrhus  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  most  reverend  monk  Maximus, 
in  the  month  of  July,  the  third  indiction; 
Pyrrhus  defending  the  new  dogma  of  one 
will  in  Christ,  wickedly  introduced  by  him- 
self and  his  predecessor  Sergius  ;  and  Maxi- 
mus maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles, 
and  the  fathers,  as  delivered  to  us  from  the 
beginning."  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
the  Jesuit  Turriano  ;  and  his  translation,  with 


the  Greek  original  in  the  opposite  column,  is 
to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  volume 
of  Baronius'  Annals,  where  it  takes  up 
twenty-eight  pages  in  folio.  The  subject  of 
the  dispute  w'as  metaphysical;  and  the  dis- 
putants, to  do  them  justice,  showed  them- 
selves thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the 
subtleties  of  the  most  refined  metaphysics. 
But  Pyrrhus,  who  had  been  obliged  to  aban- 
don his  see,  and  wanted  to  recommend  him- 
self to  the  protection  and  favor  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  and  the  other  bishops  in  the  west, 
yielded  in  the  end  ;  and  pretending  that  he 
thought  the  doctrine  of  one  will  unanswerably 
confuted,  and  the  doctrine  of  two  unanswer- 
ably proved,  solemnly  abjured  the  former 
opinion,  as  evidently  repugnant  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  church,  and  the  fathers,  and  embraced 
the  latter,  as  entirely  agreeable  to  both.  I 
said,  "  pretending  that  he  thought"  the  doc- 
trine of  one  will  unanswerably  confuted,  &c. 
for  that  he  did  not  really  think  so  will  suf- 
ficiently appear  from  his  future  conduct;  and 
we  shall  see  him  embracing  again  the  opinion, 
which  he  now  abjures,  and  abjuring  that, 
which  he  now  embraces.  However  his  con- 
version was  thought  sincere  by  the  African 
bishops,  who  thereupon,  assembling  in  their 
different  provinces,  declared  with  one  voice 
for  the  opinion  of  Maximus,  and  condemned, 
in  the  manner  we  have  seen,  the  opinion  of 
Pyrrhus.  From  Africa,  Maximus  carried  his 
pretended  convert,  as  it  were  in  triumph,  over 
to  Rome,  where  he  abjured  his  heresy  anew 
(for  so  he  styled  it)  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope,  and  the  whole  Roman  clergy  and  peo- 
ple crowding  to  see  so  new  a  spectacle ;  and 
was  thereupon  received  with  great  pomp  and 
solmnity  to  the  communion  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  thenceforth  treated  and  honored 
by  the  pope  as  patriarch  of  Constantinople.' 

The  African  bishops  had  not  only  written 
to  the  pope,  condemning  the  doctrine  of  one 
will,  and  complaining  of  Paul  of  Constanti- 
nople for  striving  to  establish  that  opinion, 
but  likewise  to  the  emperor,  and  to  Paul  him- 
self, as  has  been  related  above;  and  these 
letters  the  pope,  to  whom  they  were  sent, 
took  care  to  convey,  as  soon  as  he  received 
them,  to  his  apocrisarri  at  the  imperial  court. 
He  wrote  himself,  on  that  occasion,  a  second 
letter  to  the  patriarch,  much  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, as  we  may  suppose  (for  it  has  not  reach- 
ed our  times)  with  the  letter  of  his  brethren 
in  Africa.  These  letters  were,  pursuant  to 
the  pope's  express  command,  both  delivered 
by  his  apocrisarii  into  the  patriarch's  own 
hands,  who,  in  a  long  letter,  which  he  there- 
upon wrote  to  the  pope,  ingenuously  owned, 
that  he  acknowledged  but  one  will  in  Christ, 
and  one  theandric  operation,  alleged  many  rea- 
sons and  arguments,  and  likewise  the  testi- 
mony of  some  of  the  fathers,  in  favor  of  that 
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Pyrrhus  publicly  retracts  liis  late  retraction  ;— [Year  of  Christ,  648.]  Excommunicated  by  the  pope  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner.  Paul  causes  the  ecthesis  to  be  suppressed;  and  advises  the  emperor  to  impose  silence 
on  both  parties.     An  edict  issued  for  that  purpose,  known  by  the  name  of  the  type. 


opinion,  strove  to  show  it  no-ways  repugnant, 
but  rather  agreeable  to  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cils condemning  Nestorius  and  Eutyches ;  and 
concluded  with  exhorting  the  pope,  in  his  turn, 
not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church,  but 
acquiesce  in  the  doctrine,  which  their  prede- 
cessors the  two  holy  bishops  of  new  and  old 
Rome,  Sergius  (whom  he  names  in  the  first 
place)  and  Honorius,  had  professed  and  de- 
fined.' In  his  letter  he  gave  the  pope  no  other 
title  but  that  of  brother  and  fellow-bishop. 

The  pope  had  not  yet  received  this  letter, 
when  he  was  informed  that  Pyrrhus,  whose 
conversion  had  afforded  matter  of  great  tri- 
umph to  the  western  bishops,  had  publicly 
retracted,  at  Ravenna,  his  late  retraction,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Monothelite 
party  there.  He  had  continued  some  time  at 
Rome,  entertained  by  the  pope,  who  acknow- 
ledgedhim  for  bishop  of  Constantinople,  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  his  higli  station.  But 
when  he  found,  that  the  favor  and  protection 
of  the  western  bishops  served  rather  to  ob- 
struct than  to  forward  the  restoration  of  his 
forfeited  dignity,  he  resolved  to  abandon 
them,  and  return  to  his  old  friends.  With 
that  view  he  withdrew  from  Rome  to  Raven- 
na, and  meeting  there  with  great  encourage- 
ment from  the  exarch  Plato,  a  most  zealous 
Monothelite,  and  a  man  of  great  interest  at 
court,  he  changed  sides  anew,  abjuring  the 
opinion  which  he  had  lately  embraced,  and 
no  less  solemnly  than  he  had  solemnly  em- 
braced it.  This  new  and  unexpected  change 
in  Pyrrhus  mortified,  and  at  the  same  time 
exasperated  the  pope  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  no  sooner  heard  of  it,  than  assembling  the 
neighboring  bishops,  and  the  whole  Roman 
clergy,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  he  not  only 
thundered  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 
with  repeated  anathemas,  against  the  new 
Judas,  but  calling,  in  the  transport  of  his  zeal, 
for  the  consecrated  wine  of  the  eucharist,  he 
poured  some  drops  of  it  into  the  ink,  and 
wrote  his  condemnation  with  the  blood  of 
Christ.2  Did  Theodore  believe  the  wine, 
which  he  thus  mixed  with  his  ink,  to  be  the 
real  blood  of  Christ"?  No  man  can  think  he 
did,  without  condemning  him  as  guilty  of  the 
most  criminal  profanation  and  sacrilege.  As 
for  the  example  of  St.  Basil  alleged  by  Com- 
bifisius  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Theodore  on 
this  occasion;  no  unprejudiced  person  can 
think  that  father  less  guilty  of  profanation 
and  sacrilege,  than  the  pope,  if  he  believed 
the  consecrated  bread  to  be  the  real  body  of 
Christ,  and  yet  desired  it  might  be  buried 
with  him.  These  and  several  other  instances 
of  the  like  nature,  that  occur  in  history,  plain- 
ly show,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence 
was  yet  unheard  of  in  those  times. 

In  the  mean  time  Paul  of  Constantinople, 

>  Concil.  Lateran.  Secret.  4.  et  Bar.  ad  Ann.  646.  p. 
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2  Theoph.  ad  Ann.  Heracl.  20.  et  Auct.  Lib.  Synodici. 


to  gratify,  in  some  degree,  and  appease  the 
pope  and  the  African  bishops,  whom  he  found 
from  their  letters  to  be  strangely  incensed 
against  him,  caused  at  last  the  ecthesis,  of 
which  they  chiefly  complained,  to  be  taken 
down  from  the  gates  of  the  great  church  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  prevent  their  raising  new 
disturbances,  should  they  still  complain,  and 
insist,  as  he  apprehended  they  would,  on  his 
renouncing  his  own,  and  embracing  their 
opinion,  he  advised  the  emperor,  and  no  bet- 
ter advice  could  have  been  offered  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  to  interpose  his  authority, 
and  forbid,  as  he  tendered  the  peace  of  the 
state  as  well  as  the  church,  all  farther  dis- 
putes concerning  a  point,  which,  as  it  could 
never  be  determined  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
parties,  would  prove  an  eternal  source  of  strife 
and  contention.  The  emperor  hearkened  very 
readily  to  the  advice  of  the  patriarch :  and  soon 
after  was  issued,  and  set  up  in  the  most  pub- 
lic places  of  the  imperial  city,  the  famous 
edict,  known  by  the  name  of  type,  or  formu- 
lary. In  that  edict  the  emperor  first  explains, 
and  indeed  with  great  perspicuity,  the  two 
different  opinions  concerning  the  will  and 
operations  of  Christ;  hints  at  the  reasons, 
on  which  both  opinions  were  grounded,  with- 
out betraying  the  least  bias  to  the  one  or  the 
other ;  and  after  expressing  great  concern  at 
the  unchristian  divisions,  that  reigned  among 
his  catholic  subjects,  and  a  sincere  desire  of 
seeing  them  all  united,  especially  their  pas- 
tors, in  brotherly  kindness  and  charity,  he 
strictly  forbids  all  disputes,  under  any  pre- 
tence or  color  whatever,  concerning  the  will 
or  wills,  the  operation  or  operations  of  Christ; 
exhorts  his  loving  subjects  to  take  the  holy 
scriptures,  the  five  oecumenical  councils,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  approved  fathers,  for  the 
rule  and  standard  of  their  faith,  without  trou- 
bling themselves,  or  others,  about  articles  not 
defined  by  them,  nor  expressly  delivered  ;  and 
solemnly  protests  and  declares,  that  in  thus 
imposing  silence  on  both  parties,  he  has 
nothing  in  view  but  to  consult  the  welfare  and 
peace  of  the  people,  whom  it  has  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  commit  to  his  care.  He  adds, 
that  to  leave  no  room  for  farther  complaints, 
and  to  satisfy  even  those,  who  seemed  most 
inclined  to  quarrel  and  complain,  he  has 
caused  the  writing,  which  had  been  set  up  on 
the  gates  of  the  great  church  of  the  imperial 
city,  concerning  the  present  dispute,  to  be 
taken  down  and  suppressed ;  and  closes  the 
edict  with  exhorting  all  to  conform  to  it  on 
pain  of  incurring  his  indignation,  and  being, 
in  consequence  thereof,  punished  with  the 
utmost  severity,  as  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace  and  tranquillity.  All  bishops  and  other 
ecclesiastics  were  to  be  deposed  and  degraded  ; 
the  monks  were  to  be  excommunicated,  and 
driven  from  their  habitations,  men  of  fortune 
and  rank  were  to  forfeit  both,  as  well  as  their 
employments,  whether  civil  or  military,  and 
2N 
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In  what  the  type  differed  from  the  ecthesis.  The  pope  excommunicates  the  patriarch ; — [Year  of  Christ,  649.] 
The  patriarch  revenges  himself  upon  the  apocrisarii  of  the  pope.  No  kind  of  regard  paid  to  the  sentence 
of  the  pope.  Pope  Theodore  dies.  Martin  chosen.  The  emperor  confirms  his  election,  and  exhorts  him  to 
conform  to  the  type. 


persons  of  no  rank  nor  fortune  to  be  publicly 
whipt,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment.' 

This  edict  differed  widely  from  the  ecthesis, 
of  which  I  have  spoken  at  length  elsewhere." 
For  by  the  ecthesis  the  doctrine  of  one  will  was 
expressly  defined,  and  silence  enjoined  only 
concerning  the  operations.  But  by  the  pre- 
sent edict  silence  was  required  concerning  the 
Avill  as  well  as  the  operations,  and  nothing 
was  defined  for  or  against  either  of  the  two 
opposite  opinions.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  emperor,  who  had  flattered  himself  that 
both  parties  would,  on  that  consideration, 
readily  comply  with  his  edict,  wreaked  his 
vengeance,  in  the  manner  we  shall  see  here- 
after, on  those  who  did  not  comply  with  it. 

The  patriarch  had  suggested  to  the  empe- 
ror the  suppressing  of  the  ecthesis  to  gratify 
the  western  bishops,  as  has  been  observed 
above,  and  the  publishing  of  the  present  edict, 
or  the  type,  to  prevent  their  raising  new  dis- 
putes, or  attempting  any  thing  in  the  heat  of 
their  zeal,  against  him  or  his  brethren  in  the 
east,  that  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
church.  But  before  the  suppression  of  the 
ecthesis  was  known  at  Rome,  or  the  publica- 
tion of  the  type,  the  pope  had  received  the 
above-mentioned  letter  from  the  patriarch,  and 
thereupon  excommunicated  him  with  great 
solemnity  as  an  incorrigible  heretic,  and  de- 
clared him,  by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter,  di- 
vested of  all  ecclesiastical  power  and  au- 
thority. This  rash  step  in  the  pope  provoked 
the  patriarch  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  no 
sooner  heard  of  it  than,  to  revenge  the  affront, 
he  ordered  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  the  pa- 
lace of  Placidia,  where  the  apocrisarii  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  lodged,  and  performed  divine 
service,  to  be  pulled  down,  the  sacred  utensils 
to  be  seized,  some  of  their  retinue  to  be  im- 
prisoned, some  to  be  sent  into  exile,  and  some 
to  be  publicly  whipt.^  Such  acts  of  violence 
and  revenge  can  no  more  be  justified  in  the 
patriarch,  than  the  excommunicating  of  him 
can  be  justified  in  the  pope.  But  the  pope 
struck  the  first  blow,  and  the  ecclesiastics  of 
those  days  seem  to  have  been  all  alike  unac- 
quainted with  the  doctrine  of  our  Savior,  and 
the  maxims  of  our  gospel. 


On  the  pope's  thus  excommunicating  and 
deposing  two  bishops  of  Constantinople,  Paul 
and  Pyrrhus,  great  stress  is  laid  by  the  popish 
writers,  to  prove  the  universal  jurisdiction  of 
the  apostolic  see.  But  instances  are  not 
wanting  of  popes  being  excommunicated  in 
their  turn,  and  deposed  by  the  bishops  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  bishops  of  Alex- 
andria. And  why  should  the  pope's  excom- 
inunicating  them  be  rather  alleged  as  a  proof 
of  an  universal  jurisdiction,  than  their  ex- 
communicating him  ■?  The  truth  is,  and  a 
man  must  be  very  little  versed  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal history,  not  to  know  it,  that  the  patriarchs 
were  all  independent  of  each  other ;  that  by 
the  lavifs  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  empire, 
they  were  to  be  condemned  and  deposed  only 
by  a  general  council,  and  consequently  that  it 
was  an  open  violation  of  those  laws  in  the 
pope,  to  excommunicate  or  depose  any  other 
patriarch,  and  in  any  other  patriarch  to  depose 
or  excommunicate  the  pope.  And  truly  no 
greater  regard  was  paid  in  the  church  to  the 
judgment  given  by  the  pope  against  the  other 
patriarchs,  than  was  paid  to  the  judgment 
given  by  the  other  patriarchs  against  the 
pope.  Thus  Paul,  though  condemned  and 
deposed  by  Theodore,  was  nevertheless,  so 
long  as  he  lived,  acknowledged  for  lawful 
bishop  of  Constantinople  by  the  emperor,  by 
the  other  patriarchs,  and  by  all  the  bishops  in 
the  east,  some  few  excepted,  who,  in  the  pre- 
sent controversy,  adhered  to  the  pope  ;  nay, 
and  upon  his  death  Pyrrhus,  though  excom- 
municated, deposed,  and  condemned  at  Rome, 
in  the  very  extraordinary  manner  we  have 
seen,  was  restored  to  the  patriarchal  dignity, 
and  universally  owned  in  the  east  for  lawful 
bishop,  as  if  he  had  never  been  judged,  nor 
condemned. 

The  pope  lived  hut  a  very  short  time  after 
the  condemnation  of  Paul.  For,  according  to 
the  most  probable  opinion,  he  was  condemned 
in  649,  and  Theodore  died  on  the  13th  of  May 
of  the  same  year,  having  held  the  see  six 
years,  five  months,  and  nineteen  days.  He  is 
said  to  have  built  some  churches,  to  have  re- 
paired others,  and  to  have  enriched  several 
with  many  valuable  presents.^ 


MARTIN,  SEVENTY-THIRD  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[CoNSTANS. — RoTHARis,  king  of  the  Lombards.'] 


[Vear  of  Christ,  649.]     In  the  room  of 
Theodore  was  chosen,  and  ordained  on  the 
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fifth  of  .Tuly,  after  a  vacancy  of  fifty-two  days, 
Martin,  a  native  ofTodi  in  Umbria,  and  pres- 
byter of  the  Roman  church. 2  The  emperor 
had  very  readily  confirmed  his  election,  flatter- 
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The  pope  assembles  a  council  in  Rome.  His  speech  to  the  bishops  who  composed  it.  He  misrepresents  the 
meaning  and  purport  of  the  type.  A  letter  from  Maurus  of  Ravenna  read  in  the  council.  Several  petitions 
presented  to  the  council,  and  read. 


ing  himself  that  he  should  thereby  the  more 
easily  engage  him  to  receive  the  type,  and 
observe  the  silence  enjoined  by  that  edict.  At 
the  same  time  therefore  that  he  confirmed  his 
election,  he  begged  and  conjured  him,  by  a 
very  friendly  letter,  to  forbear  all  farther  dis- 
putes concerning  the  will  and  operations  in 
Christ,  and  conform  to  an  edict,  which  he  as- 
sured his  holiness  had  been  issued  with  no 
other  view  or  design,  but  to  defeat  the  wicked 
attempts  of  evil  men,  who  sought  to  divide 
his  catholic  subjects,  and  involve  in  endless 
disturbances  both  the  state  and  the  church.' 
What  answer  the  pope  returned  to  that  letter 
we  know  not,  but  certain  it  is,  that  instead  of 
acquiescing  in  the  type,  as  the  emperor  had 
flattered  himself  he  would,  nothing  being  there 
required  of  the  one  party,  that  was  not  re- 
quired of  the  other,  he  had  no  sooner  taken 
possession  of  the  see,  than  he  assembled  a 
great  council  to  condemn  the  doctrine,  con- 
cerning which  silence  had  been  so  strictly  en- 
joined, nay,  and  the  type  itself,  or  imperial 
edict,  that  enjoined  it.  His  acting  thus  in 
open  opposition  to  the  declared  will,  and  ex- 
press command  of  the  emperor,  is  said  to  have 
been  chiefly  owing  to  the  importunate  sugges- 
tions of  the  abbot  Maximus,  w^ho  was  at  this 
time  in  Rome,  and  had,  it  seems,  a  great  as- 
cendant over  the  new  pope.  The  council  as- 
sembled in  the  secretarium,  or  vestry  of  the 
church,  called  Constantinian,  in  the  Lateran 
palace,  was  composed  of  two  hundred  and  five 
bishops,  all  of  Italy,  or  the  adjacent  islands, 
and  ended  in  five  sessions  or  conferences  call- 
ed Secretaria,  by  the  name  of  the  place, 
where  they  were  held. 

The  council  met  the  first  time  on  the  fifth 
of  October  of  the  present  year,  649,  when  the 
bishops  being  all  seated,  Theophylactus,  the 
primicerius  or  chief  of  the  notaries,  rising,  ex- 
horted them,  with  the  words  of  the  prophet  Joel, 
to  "blow  the  trumpet,"  to  "sound  an  alarm," 
to  warn  the  faithful  of  the  danger  they  were 
in  of  being  seduced,  and  led  astray,  by  the 
teachers  of  wicked  and  detestable  doctrines. 
He  then  addressed  the  pope,  begging  his  holi- 
ness would  acquaint  the  venerable  bishops 
with  the  motives,  that  had  induced  him  to 
call  them  together,  as  well  as  the  end,  for 
which  he  had  called  them.  Hereupon  the 
pope,  in  a  long  speech,  gave  them  an  account 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  new'heresy, 
of  the  attempts  made  by  Cyrus  of  Alexandria, 
by  Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  and  Paul  of  Constanti- 
nople to  introduce  their  heretical  doctrine 
into  the  church ;  alleged  several  passages  out 
of  the  fathers  to  show,  that  they,  no  doubt 
in.spired  and  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  had 
acknowledged  two  wills  in  Christ,  and  two 
operations  as  well  as  two  natures,  and  that  to 
deny  or  confound  the  two  wills  was,  accord- 
ing to  their  doctrine,  no  less  repugnant  to 
the  definition  of  Chalcedon  and  the  catholic 

'  SuriUB  1.  4.  die  24.  Aug.  c.  8. 


faith,  than  to  deny  or  confound  the  two  na- 
tures; charged  the  two  patriarchs  Sergius  and 
Paul  with  publishing  expositions  of  faith,  in 
the  names  of  the  eimperors  Heraclius  and 
Constans,  evidently  inconsistent  with  that 
doctrine,  but  thought  Paul  the  more  guilty  of 
the  two,  since  by  him  men  were  neither  al- 
lowed to  acknowledge  in  Christ  one  will,  nor 
two,  as  if  Christ  had  no  will  at  all.  Here 
the  pope  grossly  mistakes  the  meaning  and 
purport  of  the  type,  and  no  doubt  wilfully  to 
bias  the  bishops  of  the  council  against  that 
edict;  since  he  could  not  but  know,  that  men 
were  not  thereby  required  to  acknowledge  no 
will  in  Christ,  neither  one  nor  two,  for  that 
had  been  condemning  both  opinions,  but  were 
only  restrained  from  disputing  and  quarreling 
about  either  opinion;  which  was  no  more 
than  what  pope  Honorius  had  done,  when 
this  impertinent  question  first  began  to  make 
a  noise,  and  raise  disturbances  in  the  church.' 
The  pope  in  the  close  of  his  speech  told  the 
bishops,  that  his  predecessors  had  done  all 
that  lay  in  their  power  to  maintain  the  catho- 
lic truth,  to  suppress  the  prevailing  heresy, 
and  reclaim  the  bishops  of  Constantinople 
from  the  errors  they  taught  and  patronized ; 
but  the  exhortations,  entreaties,  menaces,  let- 
ters, and  embassies,  of  the  apostolic  see,  hav- 
ing all  alike  proved  ineffectual,  he  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  assemble  a  council,  and  hear 
the  opinions  of  his  brethren,  concerning  the 
new  doctrine,  as  well  as  the  persons  who 
taught  and  maintained  it.  He  therefore  ex- 
horted them  to  speak  their  minds  freely,  re- 
membering the  command  of  the  apostle:  "Take 
heed  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  over- 
seers, to  feed  the  church  of  God." 

When  the  pope  had  done  speaking,  Mau- 
rus bishop  of  Cesena,  and  Deusdedit  deacon 
of  the  church  of  Ravenna,  acquainted  the 
assembly,  that  Maurus  metropolitan  of  Ra- 
venna had  proposed  assisting  at  the  council 
in  person ;  but  having  been  prevented,  had 
appointed  them  to  supply  his  room,  and 
charged  them  with  a  letter,  which  they  de- 
sired might  be  read  and  inserted  in  the  acts 
of  the  council.  It  was  addressed  to  "  pope 
Martin,  universal  pontiff,"  and  contained  a 
declaration,  in  the  strongest  terms,  of  the  doc- 
trine of  two  wills  and  two  operations.  The 
letter  being  read,  Maximus  of  Aquilea  rising 
up  declared,  that  he  too  acknowledged  two 
wills  in  Christ,  and  two  distinct  operations, 
and  condemned  all  expositions  of  faith  incon- 
sistent with  that  doctrine.  But  Deusdedit 
of  Cagliari  begged  that  none  might  deliver, 
or  be  required  to  deliver  their  opinion,  until 
the  question  was  thoroughly  examined.  To 
this  they  all  agreed ;  and  thus  ended  the  first 
session.^ 

The  council  met  again  on  the  8th  of  the 
same  month,  when  Stephen  bishop  of  Dora 


'  See  p.  435. 
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Ridrculous  observation  of  the  pope  on  the  letter  of  Victor  of  Carthage  to  his  predecessor.  Passages  and 
writings  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  one  will  read  and  examined.  Paul  of  Constantinople  declared  a  professed 
heretic.    The  type  rejected. 

in  Palestine  presented  a  petition  to  the  assem- 
bly, setting  forth,  that  Cyrus  of  Alexandria, 
and  Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  and  Paul  of  Constan- 
tinople, had  broached  a  new  heres)' ;  teach- 
ing that  in  Christ,  as  God  and  man,  there  was 
but  one  will,  and  one  operation;  that  Sophro- 
nius  of  blessed  memory,  patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem, had  opposed  that  doctrine  as  soon  as  it 
was  broached,  and  published  a  writing  con- 
taining six  hundred  passages  from  the  fathers 
in  favor  of  two  wills  and  two  operations; 
that  not  long  before  his  death  he  had  taken  the 
petition  with  him  up  to  Mount  Calvary,  and 
there  made  him  promise  to  go  to  Rome  in  per- 
son, and  solicit  the  condemnation  of  an  opin- 
ion so  expressly  condemned  by  the  fathers  ; 
that,  pursuant  to  that  promise,  the  petitioner 
came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  late  pope, 
and  applied  to  him,  as  he  now  applies  to  the 
council.  In  the  next  place  was  read  a  me- 
morial presented  by  some  Greek  monks  and 
presbyters,  and  addressed  to  pope  "  Martin, 
bishop  of  bishops,  and  father  of  fathers."  They 
begged  that  Cyrus,  Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  and 
Paul,  might  be  condemned  as  the  authors, 
abettors,  and  promoters,  of  heresy,  and  with 
them  the  impious  type  lately  published  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor.  After  these  memorials, 
the  letters  were  read  which  I  have  mentioned 
above,  from  Sergius  metropolitan  of  Cyprus, 
from  the  three  councils  of  Africa,  and  from 
Victor  of  Carthage  to  the  late  pope,  all  filled 
with  heavy  complaints  against  Paul  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  warm  declarations  in  favor 
of  the  doctrine  of  two  wills.  As  Victor  had 
charged  Paul,  in  his  letter,  with  teaching  new 
doctrines,  and  yetstyled  himhis  fellow-bishop, 
the  pope  took  occasion  from  thence  to  observe, 
that  though  the  holy  primate  of  Africa  looked 
upon  Paul  as  an  heretic,  he  continued  never- 
theless to  own  him  for  his  fellow-bishop,  not 
presuming  to  treat  him  otherwise  than  as  a 
bishop,  until  he  was  judged  and  deposed  by 
the  authority  of  the  apostolic  see;  that  is, 
says  the  pope,  "  by  the  authority  of  (St.  Peter, 
prince  of  the  apostles,  who  alone  deserved  to 
receive  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  to  whom  alone  they  were  given."'  No 
passages  so  clear  and  decisive  ever  were  or 
could  be  alleged,  out  of  the  fathers,  against 
the  doctrine  of  one  will,  as  might  be  alleged 
against  the  doctrine,  which  the  pope  here  so 
confidently  lays  down.  For  that  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  were  not  given  to 
St.  Peter  alone,  but  to  the  other  apostles  as 
well  as  to  St.  Peter,  is,  in  express  terms, 
affirmed  by  all  the  fathers,  who  have  explained 
the  words  of  our  Savior,  "  To  thee  will  I 
give,"  &c.,  or  spoken  of  the  keys.(*)     But 


•  Concil.  Lateran.  Secret.  2. 

(♦)  "  Were  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
Bays  Origen,  "  given  by  the  Lord  to  Peter  alone,  and 
did  none  of  the  other  apo.itles  receive  them  7  But  if 
this,  'To  thee  will  I  give,'  &c.,  was  common,  are  not 
likewise  all   the   other   things    common,  that  were 


that  there  were  two  wills  in  Christ,  and  two 
distinct  operations,  could  only  be  inferred,  and 
by  a  long  chain  of  consequences,  from  the 
passages  quoted  by  the  pope,  and  the  bishops 
of  the  council,  none  of  the  fathers  havino',  in 
express  terms,  asserted  either  that  there  were, 
or  that  there  were  not,  two  wills  in  Christ, 
and  two  operations. 

In  the  third  session,  held  on  the  17th  of  the 
same  month,  several  passages  were  produced 
and  read  out  of  the  writings  of  those  who 
were  said  to  have  held  the  doctrine  of  one 
will ;  and  it  was  found,  that  Theodorus, 
formerly  bishop  of  Pharan,  in  Palestine,  had 
the  first  of  all  taught  that  doctrine;  main- 
taining that  in  Christ  there  were  indeed  dif- 
ferent operations,  but  that  they  all  proceeded 
from  the  word  alone.  As  Sergius  and  Cyrus 
had  alleged  a  passage  from  the  supposed 
works  of  Dionysius  the  areopagite  to  confirm 
their  opinion,  the  original  was  consulted,  and 
it  appeared,  that  they  had  changed  the  words, 
"a  new  theandric  operation,"  into  "one  the- 
andric  operation."  The  pope  took  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  prove,  that  by  "  a  new  theandric  ope- 
ration" were  meant  two  operations ;  the  works 
ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  areopagite,  being 
then  as  universally  received  as  genuine,  as 
they  are  now  universally  rejected  as  spu- 
rious. In  the  same  session  were  read  the 
ecthesis  of  Heraclius,  the  acts  of  the  two 
councils  held  at  Constantinople  by  Sergius 
and  Pyrrhus,  to  approve  that  exposition  or 
edict,  and  a  letter  to  the  same  effect  from 
Cyrus  of  Alexandria  to  Sergius. i 

The  council  met  the  fourth  time  on  the  19th 
of  October,  when  the  letter  which  Paul  had 
written  to  pope  Theodore,  was  read,-  and  he 
thereupon  declared  a  professed  and  incorrigi- 
ble heretic.  The  type  was  read  next,  and  by 
all  rejected,  as  plainly  calculated  to  restrain 
men  from  professing  the  truth,  and  combating 
the  opposite  errors.  The  decrees  of  the  five 
general  councils  were  read  in  the  last  place, 
and  with  them  the  Nicene  creed,  as  the  stan- 
dard and  rule,  by  which  all  persons  arraigned 

spoken  to  St.  Peter  V  (a)  Here  Origen  supposes  those 
words  of  our  Savior  to  have  been  spoken  to  the  apos- 
tles in  common ;  and  consequently  the  keys  to  have 
been  promised  and  given  to  them  in  common,  as  a 
truth  that  no  man  questioned  ;  and  concludes  from 
thence,  that  whatever  else  was  by  our  Savior  spoken 
to  St.  Peter,  was  spoken  to  the  apostles  in  common. 
St.  Jerom  says  in  express  words,  that  "all  the  apostles 
received  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  (6)  St. 
Ambrose,  that  '-what  was  said  to  St.  Peter,  was  said  to 
all  the  apostles  :"(<■)  And  Theophylactus,  tliat  "though 
it  was  said  to  Peter  alone,  '  I  will  give  thee  the  keys,' 
yet  they  were  given  to  all  the  apostles."  (d)  Nay, 
Chrysostom  distinguishes  St.  John  by  this  character  : 
"  He  who  has  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :"  («) 
And  St.  Austin  thought  the  words,  "  To  thee  will  I 
give  the  keys,"  &c.,  though  spoken  to  Peter,  had  no 
clear  sense,  but  wlien  they  were  undertsood  of  the 
church.  (/) 

(a)  Orig.  in  Mat.  16 :  p.  275. 

(6)  Hiet.  in  Jov.  1.  M.  (c)  Ambr.  in  Psal.38. 

(d)  Theophyl.  in  Mat.  16. 

(e)  Chrys.  in  Pref  Evangel.  Joan. 
(/)  Aug.  in  Psal.  108. 

«  Concil.  Lateran.  Secret.  3.  »  See  p.  444,  445. 
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The  doctrine  of  one  will  condemned;  and  with  it  the  ecthesis  and  the  type;  and  all  anathematized  who 
received  either,  or  did  not  believe  whatever  had  been  taught  by  the  fathers.  Scandalous  partiality  of 
Martin  to  his  predecessor  Honorius. 


of  heresy,  were  to  be  judged  and  condemned, 
or  absolved.' 

In  the  fifth  and  last  session,  which  was 
held  the  last  day  of  October,  the  pope  ordered 
the  passages  to  be  read  out  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers,  that  countenanced,  or  seemed 
to  countenance,  the  doctrine  of  two  wills  and 
two  operations ;  and  in  opposition  to  them, 
such  passages  out  of  the  works  of  the  Arian, 
Apollinarian,  Nestorian,  and  Eutychian  wri- 
ters, as  countenanced,  or  seemed  to  counte- 
nance, the  doctrine  of  one  will  and  one  ope- 
ration ;  and  it  was  with  one  voice  concluded 
by  the  whole  assembly,  that  the  doctrine  of 
two  wills  was  the  true  catholic  doctrine,  and 
that  of  one,  plainly  heretical.  Hereupon 
twenty  canons  were  issued,  anathematizing 
the  doctrine  of  the  "  Monothelites,  the  most 
impious  ecthesis,  the  most  wicked  type" 
lately  published  against  the  catholic  church 
by  the  most  serene  emperor  Constans,  at  the 
instigation  of  Paul,  the  pretended  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  and  all  who  had  received,  did 
receive,  or  should  thenceforth  receive,  either 
of  those  impious  edicts.  In  the  canons  twen- 
ty-one heretics  were  anathematized  by  name, 
and  with  them  Cyrus  of  Alexandria,  Sergius, 
Pyrrhus,  and  Paul  of  Constantinople,  as 
avowed  heretics,  and  rebels  to  the  catholic 
church.  The  canons  were  signed  by  all  who 
were  present,  and  in  the  first  place  by  the 
pope,  in  the  follov?ing  terms  :  "  I  Martin,  by 
the  mercy  of  God,  bishop  of  the  holy  catholic 
and  apostolic  church  of  the  city  of  Rome,  have 
signed,  as  judge,  this  definition,  confirming  the 
orthodox  faith,  and  condemning  Theodoras, 
formerly  bishop  of  Pharan,  Cyrus  of  Alexan- 
dria, Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  and  Paul  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  their  heretical  writings,  with  the 
impious  ecthesis,  and  the  impious  type."^  It 
is  observable,  that  in  the  canons,  establishing 
what  they  called  the  catholic  doctrine,  it  is 
constantly  said,  if  any  do  not  receive  and  pro- 
fess such  and  such  doctrines  "  according  to 
the  holy  fathers,"  let  him  be  anathematized ; 
but  as  to  the  scripture,  it  was  not  so  much  as 
once  mentioned,  as  if  such  a  book  had  never 
been  written,  or  none  of  the  council  ever  had 
heard  of  it.  By  the  seventeenth  canon  all 
are  anathematized,  who  do  not  believe  in  their 
hearts,  and  profess  with  their  mouths,  "  to 
one  jot  or  tittle,"  whatever  has  by  the  fathers 
been  delivered  to  the  church,  which  was  ana- 
thematizing all  who  did  not  believe  in  their 
hearts,  and  profess  with  their  mouths,  contra- 
dictory doctrines;  nothing  being  more  cer- 
tain, nothing  better  known  to  those  who  are 
in  the  least  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 
than  that  they  sometimes  contradict  them- 
selves, and  frequently  one  another ;  nay,  that 
the  most  renowned  among  them  have  taught 
doctrines  evidently  repugnant  to  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, to  reason,  and  even  to  common  sense.* 


«  Concil.  Lateran.  Secret.  4.  =  Ibid.  Secret.  5. 

3  See  Daill6  concerning  the  right  Use  of  the  Fathers, 
i.  2.  c  4. 
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I  cannot  help  observing,  before  I  proceed, 
the  scandalous  partiality  which  Martin  be- 
trayed, on  occasion  of  this  council,  to  his  pre- 
decessor Honorius.  For  that  Honorius  held 
the  doctrine,  for  which  Cyrus  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  three  bishops  of  Constantinople,  Ser- 
gius, Pyrrhus,  and  Paul,  were  condemned  by 
the  council,  is  manifest  from  his  letters  ;  and 
we  shall  soon  see  him,  for  those  very  letters, 
anathematized  as  a  heretic  by  an  oecumenical 
council,  and  the  letters  themselves  condemn- 
ed to  the  flames,  as  containing  the  impious 
doctrine  taught  by  Cyrus,  Sergius,  Pyrrhus, 
and  Paul.  And  yet  of  these  letters  Martin 
took  not  the  least  notice,  nor  even  of  the  fa- 
mous letter,  which  Sergius  wrote  to  Honorius, 
establishing  and  proving  the  doctrine  of  one 
will;'  but  contented  himself  with  producing 
against  Sergius  the  letter,  which  he  wrote  on 
the  same  subject  to  Cyrus,  with  the  answer 
of  Cyrus  to  that  letter;  and,  upon  these  let- 
ters, both  were  condemned  by  the  council. 
Had  he  produced  against  Sergius  his  letter  to 
Honorius,  and  caused  it  to  be  read  in  the 
council,  he  could  not  well  have  avoided 
causing  the  answer  to  be  read  at  the  same 
time  which  Honorius  had  returned  to  that  let- 
ter, and  consequently  condemning  him  as  well 
as  Sergius.  And  it  was,  without  all  doubt, 
to  avoid  that,  and  to  screen  his  predecessor, 
while  he  condemned,  we  may  say,  his  accom- 
plices, that  he  suppressed  the  above-mention- 
ed letter  of  Sergius  to  him.  For  what  other 
reason  can  be  alleged,  why  he  condemned  all 
the  other  letters  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  one 
will,  as  conveying  the  venom  of  the  most  pes- 
tilent heresy;  and  suffered  that  alone,  con- 
veying as  much  venom,  as  the  most  veno- 
mous among  them,  to  pass  uncondemned  1 
Bellarmine,  from  Martin's  not  condemning 
Honorius  with  Cyrus,  Sergius,  &c.  argues 
thus  in  favor  of  that  pope:  Martin  was  a 
great  saint,  and  consequently  incapable  of  all 
partiality ;  ergo,  if  he  did  not  condemn  Ho- 
norius with  Cyrus,  Sergius,  &c.  it  was  be- 
cause he  found  nothing  in  his  letters  repug- 
nant to  the  catholic  faith.^  But  1st,  the  fathers 
of  the  sixth  general  council  found  something 
in  his  letters  repugnant  to  the  catholic  faith ; 
and  so  did  some  popes  more  honest  than  Mar- 
tin, though  not  so  great  saints,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter.  2dly,  Martin  well  knew,  that 
the  Monothelites  all  quoted  the  letters  of  Ho- 
norius ;  that  they  declared  in  all  their  writings, 
that  they  taught  no  other  doctrine,  but  what 
had  been  taught  by  Honorius,  bishop  of  old 
Rome  in  his  letters  to  Sergius.  And  can  any 
man  believe,  that  if  Martin  had  found  nothing 
in  the  letters  of  Honorius  repugnant  to  the 
catholic  faith,  he  would  not  have  produced 
them  to  confound  the  Monothelites,  and  clear 
his  predecessor,  in  the  eyes  of  the  council 
and  the  world,  from  so  black  and  groundless 
a  calumny,  as  Bellarmine  styles  it  1     Can 


•  See  p.  434. 
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The  pope  sends  the  acts  of  his  council  to  the  chief  bishops  in  the  east,  and  in  the  west.     His  chief  argument 
in  favor  of  two  wills.     Bold  attempt  of  the  pope  to  establish  his  power  and  jurisdiction  in  the  east. 

any  man  believe,  that  when  the  letter  was  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  taught  by  all  the 


read  in  the  fourth  session,  which  Paul  of  Con- 
stantinople had  written  to  Theodore,  the  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  Martin,  exhorting  that 
pope  to  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine,  which  their 
two  holy  predecessors,  Sergius  and  Honorius, 
had  held  and  professed ;  can  any  man,  I  say, 
believe,  that  Martin  would  not,  on  such  an 
occasion,  at  least  have  produced  the  letters  of 
Honorius,  had  he  thought,  that  from  them  it 
would  have  been  made  to  appear,  that  he 
never  had  taught  or  professed  any  such  doc- 
trine 1  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  Martin  well  knew  Honorius  had 
held  the  very  doctrine  for  which  he  condemn- 
ed Cyrus,  and  the  three  bishops  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  consequently,  that  he  acted  the 
part  of  a  partial  and  unjust  judge,  in  con- 
demning them,  and  not  him. 

Another  instance  of  Martin's  partiality,  on 
occasion  of  this  council,  was  his  condemning 
the  type  as  wicked,  and  in  every  respect  im- 
pious, without  taking  the  least  notice  of  the 
letters  of  Honorius  to  Sergius  and  Cyrus,  en- 
joining the  same  silence  that  was  enjoined 
by  the  type,  and  consequently  liable  to  the 
same  censure.'  That  the  letters  of  Honorius 
were  liable  to  the  same  censure,  is  owned  by 
some  Roman  catholic  writers.  But  others, 
by  distinguishing  the  times,  pretend  to  dis- 
cover a  wide  difference  between  the  type  and 
those  letters,  as  if  it  had  been  highly  com- 
mendable to  enjoin  silence,  when  Honorius 
enjoined  it,  but  wicked  and  impious,  when 
Constans  enjoined  it,  or  his  counsellor  Paul. 
Honorius,  say  they,  enjoined  silence  when  the 
question  was  first  moved,  when  the  dispute 
was  just  begun,  when  nothing  had  been  yet 
defined  for  or  against  either  opinion,  and  every 
man  was  at  liberty  to  embrace  the  one  or  the 
other.  But  it  was  after  the  one  had  been  con- 
demned as  an  heresy,  and  the  other  defined  as 
a  catholic  truth  by  the  pope  in  a  council  (pope 
John  IV. )^  that  silence  was  enjoined  by  the 
emperor.3  But  if  every  man  was  at  liberty  to 
embrace  either  opinion  till  the  one  was  con- 
demned and  the  other  approved,  by  John  IV. 
in  the  council  of  Rome,  it  will  thence  follow, 
that  Cyrus  and  Sergius,  who  died  before  that 
council,  could  be  guilty  of  no  heresy ;  and  con- 
sequently, that  they  were  both  unjustly  con- 
demned by  Martin,  as  heretics.  Besides,  the 
type  was  condemned  by  Martin,  as  wicked 
and  impious,  because  silence  was  thereby  en- 
joined concerning  a  doctrine  defined,  or  pre- 
tended to  have  been  defined,  by  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  and  taught  by  all  the  approved 
fathers.  And  if  the  type  was  condemned  on 
that  consideration  as  wicked  and  impious, 
it  is  manifest,  that  the  letters  of  Honorius 
were  so  too ;  since  by  them,  as  well  as  by  the 
type,  silence  was  enjoined  concerning  a  doc- 
trine supposed  to  have  been  defined  by  the 


'  See  p.  434.  a  See  p.  439. 

'  Pagi  in  Annal.  Bar.  ad  Ann.  648.  n.  VI.  et  seq. 


approved  fathers.  To  enjoin  silence  there- 
fore, when  Honorius  enjoined  it,  was  no  less 
wicked  and  impious,  than  it  was  wicked  and 
impious  to  enjoin  it,  when  Constans  enjoin- 
ed it,  or  his  counsellor  Paul.  To  conclude, 
the  only  difference  that  appears  to  have  been 
between  the  type,  and  the  letters  of  Honorius ; 
the  only  reason  that  can  be  alleged,  why  the 
type  was  condemned,  and  not  the  letters,  is, 
that  the  type  was  supposed  to  have  been 
suggested  by  a  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  letters  were  written  by  a  bishop  of  Rome. 
Now  to  resume  the  thread  of  the  history. 

The  above-mentioned  canons  were  no  sooner 
signed,  than  the  pope  caused  them  to  be 
copied,  and  sent  with  the  whole  proceedings 
of  the  council  to  several  bishops  in  the  east, 
in  Africa,  in  France,  in  Spain,  and  in  Britain ; 
informing  them,  by  a  circular  letter,  of  the 
new  heresy ;  of  the  progress  it  had  made  in 
the  east ;  and  of  the  complaints  of  the  catholic 
bishops  in  those  parts,  and  in  Africa,  which 
had  obliged  him  to  assemble  a  general  coun- 
cil (for  so  he  calls  it),  as  the  only  effectual 
means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  growing  evil. 
In  that  letter  he  alleges  several  arguments  in 
confirmation  of  the  doctrine  defined  by  the 
council ;  but  on  this  he  lays  the  chief  stress, 
namely,  that  Christ  was,  according,  to  the  fa- 
thers, perfect  God,  and  perfect  man ;  but  could 
not  be  perfect  God,  without  a  divine  will  and 
divine  operations  ;  nor  perfect  man,  without  an 
human  will  and  human  operations.  The  type 
he  condemns,  as  in  every  respect  impious ; 
pretending  it  was  thereby  defined,  that  Christ 
had  no  will  at  all,  neither  a  divine  or  an  human 
will ;  and,  generally  speaking,  charges  the 
Monothelites  with  holding  and  professing,  as 
their  avowed  doctrine,  all  the  absurd  and 
blasphemous  doctrines,  that  could,  according 
to  him,  and  his  method  of  reasoning,  be  any- 
ways deduced  from  their  real  opinion. 

Besides  the  circular  letter  addressed  to  all 
bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  monks,  and  the 
whole  church,  the  pope  wrote  to  several 
bishops  in  particular,  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  condemnation  of  the  new  heresy  and  its 
abettors,  and  exhort  them  to  cause  the  canons 
of  the  council,  that  had  condemned  them,  to 
be  observed  in  their  respective  dioceses.  As 
the  popes  let  no  opportunity  of  extending  their 
power  pass  unimproved,  Martin  finding  that 
several  bishops  in  the  east  adhered  to  him  in 
opposition  to  their  own  patriarchs,  took  occa- 
sion from  thence  to  appoint  one  of  them  (John 
of  Philadelphia)  his  vicar  in  those  parts,  em- 
powering him  by  the  authority,  and  in  the 
name  of  St.  Peter,  to  exercise  all  patriarchal 
jurisdiction  in  the  patriarchates  of  Antioch 
and  Jerusalem,  the  two  patriarchs  Macedonius 
and  Sergius,  who  had  intruded  themselves 
into  those  sees,  and  besides  openly  professed 
the  doctrine  of  one  will,  not  being  acknow- 
ledged by  those  of  the  opposite  party  for  law- 
ful bishops.     This  was  a  bold  attempt,  but  so 
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The  pope  proposes  to  acquaint  the  emperor  by  a  solemn  legation  with  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  and  to 
employ  on  that  occasion  the  subjects  of  the  kings  of  France  ;  but  his  design  not  taking  place,  he  acquaints 
the  emperor  with  them  by  a  letter  j — [Year  of  Christ,  650.]  The  exarch,  in  compliance  with  the  emperor's 
order,  attempts  to  seize  on  the  pope  ;  but  fails  in  the  attempt.  Fables  related  by  Anastasius.  The  new 
exarch  commanded  to  seize  tlie  pope,  and  oblige  the  Romans  to  choose  another  in  his  room. 


well  timed  as  not  to  prove  quite  unsuccessful, 
the  bishops  in  those  parts,  who  opposed  the 
Monothelites,  choosing  rather  to  obey  the  pope, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  their  party,  than  their 
own  patriarchs,  whom  they  looked  upon  both 
as  intruders  and  heretics. 

It  was  on  occasion  of  this  council  that  the 
popes  had  first  recourse  to  the  kings  of  France, 
who  afterwards  proved  their  great  patrons  and 
protectors.  For  Martin,  thinking  it  his  duty 
to  acquaint  the  emperor,  and  by  a  solemn 
legation,  with  the  proceedings  of  his  council ; 
but  at  the  same  time  apprehending,  and  in- 
deed with  a  great  deal  of  reason,  that  Constans, 
provoked  at  his  condemning,  in  so  solemn  a 
manner,  an  opinion,  concerning  which  he  had 
commanded  a  strict  silence  to  be  observed, 
might,  in  the  transport  of  his  passion,  wreak 
his  vengeance  on  the  legates ;  bethought  him- 
self of  employing,  in  that  legation,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  two  French  kings,  Clovis  and 
Sigebert,  of  whom  the  former  reigned  in  Neu- 
stria  and  Burgundy,  and  the  latter  in  Austra- 
sia.  As  the  emperor  courted,  at  this  time, 
the  friendship  and  alliance  of  those  princes 
against  Rotharis,  the  brave  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards, the  pope  did  not  doubt  but  their  subjects 
would  be  well  received  at  the  imperial  court ; 
and  even  flattered  himself,  that  the  emperor, 
fearing  to  disoblige  them,  would  not  take  that 
vengeance  of  him  which  he  otherwise  might. 
He  therefore  wrote  to  both  kings,  acquainting 
them  with  the  condemnation  of  the  Monothe- 
lites in  a  general  council,  and  earnestly  en- 
treating them  to  appoint  some  of  the  greatest 
reputation  and  credit  among  their  bishops,  to 
be  employed  in  a  solemn  legation,  which  he 
proposed  sending  to  Constantinople,  with  the 
acts  of  that  council.  His  request  was  readily 
complied  with,  and  the  two  bishops,  EUgius 
of  Noyen,  and  Audoenus  of  Rouen,  both  men 
of  great  merit,  and  both  now  honored  by  the 
church  of  Rome  as  great  saints,  were  named 
for  the  intended  legation.  But  while  they 
were  upon  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Rome, 
something  happened,  as  we  are  told,  quite  un- 
foreseen, that  obliged  them  to  lay  aside  all 
thoughts  of  undertaking,  at  that  time,  so  long 
a  journey.'  This  proved  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  the  pope,  who  hereupon  contented 
^himself  with  informing  the  emperor  of  the 
transactions  of  the  council  by  a  most  submis- 
sive and  flattering  letter,  addressed  to  his 
"  most  pious  and  serene  lord  and  son,  Con- 
stans Augustus,  who  loved  God  in  truth,  and 
his  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  In  that  let- 
ter he  alleged  the  same  reasons,  which  he  had 
alleged  in  his  other  letters,  to  convince  the 
emperor  that  the  doctrine  of  one  will  was  re- 
pugnant to  the  definitions  of  the  councils,  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  and  to  the  belief 
of  the  church  ;  and  consequently  that  it  had 
been  deservedly  condemned.- 


»  Vita  S.  Eligii,  c.  33.  ^  Martin,  ep.  3. 


The  emperor,  greatly  concerned  to  see  his 
subjects  divided  among  themselves  by  reli- 
gious disputes,  at  a  time  when  they  ought  all 
to  have  united  against  the  common  enemy,  the 
Saracens,  who  made  daily  new  acquisitions 
in  the  empire,  had  ordered  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  to  cause  the  type  to  be  strictly 
observed  within  the  limits  of  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  more  especially  Olympius,  ex- 
arch of  Italy — charging  him,  if  he  found  the 
soldiery  disposed  to  stand  by  him.,  and  the 
pope  offered  to  oppose  his  edict,  to  seize  him, 
and  send  him  prisoner  to  Constantinople,  that 
the  other  bishops  might  be  thereby  deterred 
from  following  his  example.  Pursuant  to 
that  order,  the  exarch  no  sooner  heard  of  a 
council  assembling  at  Rome,  than  he  repaired 
thither  in  great  haste,  with  a  design  to  exe- 
cute the  commission  he  had  received,  if  the 
pope  rufused  to  comply  with  the  imperial 
edict.  But  on  his  arrival  in  that  city,  he  found 
the  populace,  suspecting  he  was  come  with 
no  good  design,  all  determined  to  defend  the 
pope,  and  the  soldiery  no  ways  disposed  to 
act  against  him.  Hereupon  not  thinking  it 
advisable  to  make  any  attempt  on  the  per- 
son of  the  pope,  which  he  knew  would  be  at- 
tended with  a  good  deal  of  bloodshed,  and 
might  in  the  end  prove  unsuccessful,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  striving  to  raise  a  schism 
in  the  Roman  church.  But  he  was  obliged 
in  the  mean  time  to  leave  Rome,  and  hasten 
into  Sicily  with  all  the  troops  he  could  mus- 
ter, to  oppose  the  Saracens,  who  had  made  a 
descent  upon  that  island  ;  and  there  he  died, 
spent  with  the  toils  and  fatigue  of  that  expe- 
dition.' The  bibliothecarian  adds,  that  Olym- 
pius, finding  he  could  not  prevail  by  force, 
had  recourse  to  treachery,  and  going  to  the 
church  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  to  re- 
ceive the  eucharist  there  at  the  pope's  own 
hands,  he  gave  private  orders  to  his  shield- 
bearer  to  stab  his  holiness  while  he  was  ad- 
ministering it  to  him,  and  not  upon  his  guard  ; 
but  that  the  shield-bearer  was  miraculously 
struck  blind  in  the  attempt,  and  the  exarch, 
converted  by  that  miracle,  was  reconciled  with 
the  pope,  and  revealed  to  him  the  order,  which 
he  had  received  from  the  emperor.^  But  of 
this  miracle  no  notice  is  taken  by  any  of  the 
contemporary  writers,  not  by  the  pope  him- 
self, even  where  he  relates  what  passed  at 
Rome  between  him  and  the  exarch. 

Olympius  being  dead,  Theodorus,  surnamed 
Calliopas,  was  appointed  exarch  of  Italy  in 
his  room,  and  charged  by  the  emperor,  pro- 
voked beyond  measure  at  the  proceedings  of 
the  council,  and  the  disobedience  of  the  pope, 
which  he  styled  open  rebellion,  to  get  him,  at 
all  events,  into  his  power,  to  oblige  the  Ro- 
mans to  choose  another  bishop  in  his  room, 
and  send  Martin,  thus  deposed,  under  a  strong 
'  Anast.  in  Martin.  Plat.  ibid.  a  Idem.  ibid. 
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The  exarch  marches  to  Rome.  Seizes  the  pope  in  the  Lateran  church,  and  carries  him  prisoner  to  his  palace. 
He  is  put  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  night,  and  conveyed  to  the  island  of  Naxos.  Suffers  great  hardships  in 
his  voyage,  and  during  his  imprisonment  in  that  island. 


guard  to  Constantinople.  In  compliance  with 
that  order,  Calliopas  no  sooner  arrived  at  Ra- 
venna, than,  assembling  all  the  troops  of  the 
exarchate,  he  marched  with  them  in  person  to 
Rome.  His  unexpected  appearance,  with  so 
great  a  force,  alarmed  the  Romans ;  and  the 
pope,  not  doubting  but  he  designed  some  at- 
tempt upon  him,  caused  himself  to  be  carried 
in  his  bed,  which  he  had  kept  some  time, 
from  the  Lateran  palace  into  the  Lateran 
church,  and  to  be  laid  there,  as  in  a  safe  asy- 
lum, before  the  altar.  However,  he  imme- 
diately sent  some  of  the  chief  men  among  the 
clergy  to  wait  on  the  exarch  in  his  name,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  discover,  if  by  any  means 
they  could,  his  real  design  and  intention  ;  for 
he  gave  out,  that  he  was  marching  into  Sicily, 
to  drive  out  the  Saracens,  who  had  settled  in 
that  island.  The  exarch  received  the  ecclesi- 
astics, in  appearance,  with  the  most  sincere 
protestations  of  friendship  and  kindness;  and 
told  them,  that  he  was  greatly  concerned  to 
hear  his  holiness  was  indisposed  ;  that  indeed 
he  was  too  much  fatigued  with  his  journey, 
to  -wait  on  him  that  day ;  but  that  nothing 
should  prevent  him  from  paying  his  respects 
to  the  holy  bishop  the  next  day.  But  he  was, 
in  the  mean  time,  either  informed,  that  the 
Lateran  palace  was  filled  with  men  and  arms, 
or  suspected  it  was  ;  and  that  the  pope  was 
determined  to  repel  force,  if  any  was  offered, 
by  force,  having  the  whole  city  of  Rome  on 
his  side.  Upon  that  intelligence,  or  suspicion, 
the  exarch,  pretending  to  be  indisposed,  and 
not  yet  well  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of 
his  journey,  put  off  his  visit  to  the  third  day ; 
and  then  to  discover,  in  his  turn,  the  designs 
and  intention  of  the  pope,  he  sent  his  secre- 
tary with  others  of  his  retinue,  to  acquaint 
him,  that  he  did  not  think  it  safe  for  him  to 
wait  on  his  holiness  in  person,  having  been 
informed,  that  he  had  provided  himself  with 
men  and  arms,  and  designed  to  receive  him 
not  like  a  friend,  but  an  enemy.  The  pope 
received  those  who  were  sent,  with  the  great- 
est condescension  and  kindness;  complained 
to  them  of  the  exarch,  for  crediting  such 
groundless  and  bare-faced  calumnies  ;  assured 
them,  that  he  had  rather  die  a  thousand  times, 
than  suffer  any  man  to  expose  his  own  life  to 
the  least  danger  to  save  his ;  and,  for  their 
farther  satisfaction,  allowed  them  to  search 
the  whole  palace.  Upon  their  return  the  ex- 
arch, now  satisfied  that  he  should  meet  with 
no  opposition,  for  he  was  desirous  of  execut- 
ing the  order  he  had  received  without  blood- 
shed, set  out  from  his  palace  attended  by  a 
band  of  soldiers,  and  repairing  to  the  Lateran, 
entered  the  church,  where  the  pope  lay  in 
bed,  with  the  whole  .Roman  clergy  assembled 
about  him.  The  soldiery,  on  their  first  en- 
tering the  church,  broke  all  the  wax-tapers  in 
pieces,  overturned  the  candlesticks,  and  with 
that  noise,  and  the  clashing  of  their  arms, 
Struck  all,  who  were  present,  with  consterna- 


tion and  terror.  In  the  midst  of  that  tumult, 
and  general  fright,  the  exarch  produced  an  or- 
der from  the  emperor,  commanding  him  to  de- 
pose Martin  as  unworthy  of  the  episcopal 
dignity,  to  send  him  prisoner  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  cause  another  to  be  chosen  in  his 
room.  When  this  order  was  read,  the  pope, 
rising  from  his  bed,  delivered  himself  up  into 
the  hands  of  the  exarch,  without  hearkening 
to  some  of  the  clergy,  who  declaring  they 
would  stand  by  him  to  the  last,  advised  him 
not  to  submit,  but  suffer  them  to  repel  force 
by  force.  As  he  came  out  of  the  church  sur- 
rounded by  the  soldiery,  the  clergy,  and  with 
them  the  populace,  ever  at  their  devotion, 
cried  all  Aloud,  "Cursed  be  the  man,  who 
says  or  believes,  that  pope  Martin  has  made 
the  least  alteration  in  the  faith:  Cursed  be 
the  man,  who  doth  not  persevere  in  the  catho- 
lic faith  to  the  hour  of  his  death."  At  those 
words  the  exarch  turning  to  the  multitude,  "I 
join  with  you,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  other 
true  faith,  and  I  profess  no  other  myself." 
When  the  pope  was  told  by  the  exarch,  that 
he  must  go  with  him  to  his  palace,  he  begged 
some  of  the  clergy  might  be  allowed  to  ac- 
company him  thither;  which  being  readily 
granted,  the  bishops,  who  were  present,  cried 
out,  "  We  will  all  attend  him,  we  will  all  live, 
and  we  will  all  die  with  him." 

He  passed  that  night  in  the  palace  under  a 
strong  guard  ;  and  was  visited  the  next  morn- 
ing by  the  whole  Roman  clergy,  a  free  access 
to  him  being  granted  by  the  exarch  to  all  who 
came.  Some  determined  to  attend  him  to 
Constantinople,  were  suffered  to  stay  the  fol- 
lowing night  in  the  palace ;  and  they  had  got 
all  things  ready  for  the  intended  voyage.  But 
in  the  dead  of  the  night  the  pope  was  pri- 
vately conveyed  on  board  a  vessel,  that  lay  in 
the  Tyber,  with  a  few  domestics,  the  gates 
of  the  palace,  as  well  as  the  city,  being  shut 
as  soon  as  he  was  earned  out,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  those  who  intended  to 
have  embarked  with  him.  After  a  three  months 
navigation,  they  landed  in  the  island  of  Naxos, 
one  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  .^gean  sea,  or  the 
Archipelago,  and  there  the  pope  was  kept 
prisoner  a  whole  year.  During  that  voyage 
they  touched  at  several  places,  and  all  went 
ashore  but  the  pope,  who  was  never  once 
suffered  to  set  foot  out  of  the  vessel ;  though 
by  the  sickness  incident  to  those,  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  the  sea,  he  loathed  all  kind 
of  food,  and  besides  was  most  miserably  tor- 
mented with  the  gout,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  a  flux,  that  allowed  him  no  respite  night 
nor  day.  In  several  places  the  clergy  and 
others  came  on  board  to  visit  and  comfort  him, 
bringing  with  ihem  whatever  they  thought  a 
man  in  his  situation  could  stand  in  need  of. 
But  what  they  brought  was  seized  by  his  in- 
human guards,  and  those,  who  brought  it,  or 
pitying  his  condition  came  to  comfort  him, 
were  driven    away,  and  sometimes   cruelly 
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beaten  as  enemies  to  the  state,  and  rebels  to 
the  emperor.  In  the  isle  of  Naxos  he  was 
kept  prisoner  in  a  private  house  ;  and  during 
the  whole  year  he  staid  there,  only  allowed 
to  bathe  three  times ;  which  he  complains  of 
as  a  great  hardship  in  the  letter,  from  which 
I  have  copied  the  present  account  of  his  suf- 
ferings from  the  time  he  was  seized  till  his 
removal  from  Naxos  to  Constantinople.' 

For  when  he  had  been  kept  a  year  in  that 
island,  his  guards,  or  keepers,  received  an 
order  from  the  emperor  to  bring  him  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  he  was  accordingly  put  on 
board  a  vessel,  which  sailing  from  Naxos  ar- 
rived in  the  port  of  that  city  on  the  17th  of 
September  of  the  present  year,  the  pope 
having  met  with  no  better  treatment  in  this, 
than  he  had  done  in  his  former  voyage.  The 
vessel  came  in  early  in  the  morning,  but  the 
pope  was  left  lying  on  the  deck  till  near  sun- 
set, exposed  to  the  insults  of  a  rabble,  Avhom 
his  keepers  stirred  up  against  him ;  calling 
him  an  heretic,  a  rebel,  an  enemy  to  God  and 
the  state.  At  last  came,  a  little  before  sunset, 
a  scribe  named  Sagoleva,  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous guard,  who  taking  the  pope  from  on 
board  the  vessel,  carried  him  in  a  close  chair, 
the  gout  not  allowing  him  to  set  foot  to  the 
ground,  to  the  prison  called  Prandearia,  where 
he  was  kept  ninety-three  days,  no  one  being 
suffered  during  that  time,  to  come  near  him. 
He  found  means,  however,  to  write  and  con- 
vey from  his  prison  two  letters  to  Theodore 
of  Esbus  in  Arabia,  whom  he  styled  his  sin- 
cerely beloved  brother.  ForThodore  had  once 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  doc- 
trine of  one  will;  but  renouncing  that,  was 
become  a  most  zealous  advocate  for  the  op- 
posite doctrine.  In  the  first  of  these  let- 
ters the  pope  acquaints  Theodore  with  the 
crimes,  that  were  laid  to  his  charge,  namely, 
that  he  had  altered  the  faith;  that  he  had 
privately  corresponded  with  the  Saracens,  the 
enemies  of  the  empire,  and  assisted  them 
both  with  his  advice,  and  with  money ;  and 
had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
He  solemnly  declares  the  whole  to  be  a  con- 
trivance of  his  enemies  to  compass  his  ruin  ; 
and  as  to  the  last  article  of  the  charge,  he 
anathematizes,  in  this  world  and  the  next,  all 
who  do  not  honor,  who  do  not  adore  the  ever- 
blessed  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  God,  above 
all  creatures,  her  Son  only  excepted.^  Here 
the  learned  Du  Pin  would  not  have  us  to  take 
the  word  adore  in  a  rigorous  sense ;^  but  in 
what  other  can  it  be  taken,  when  it  signifies 
more  than  to  honor,  as  it  evidently  does  in 
the  pope's  letter]  In  the  other  letter  the  pope 
gives  Theodore  the  account  of  his  sufferings, 
which  I  have  delivered  above;  and  adds,  that 
at  the  time  he  wrote  he  had  been  forty-seven 
days  without  using,  or  being  suffered  to  use, 
eitherthecold  or  the  hot  bath;  thathis  flux  still 
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continued  as  violent  and  troublesome  as  ever ; 
that  the  food,  which  he  liked,  was  denied 
him,  and  that  only  allowed  him  which  he 
disliked  the  most,  and  which  therefore  could 
neither  nourish  or  support  him ;  but  that  he 
hoped  he  should  soon  have  finished  his  course, 
and  that  then  God  would,  in  his  infinite  mercy, 
touch  the  hearts  of  his  enemies,  and  bring 
them  to  repentance.' 

When  the  pope  had  been  kept  ninety-three 
days  in  the  above-mentioned  prison,  and 
treated  all  that  time  in  the  manner  we  have 
seen,  he  was  at  last,  by  an  order  from  the 
emperor,  brought  under  a  strong  guard  to  the 
council-chamber;  and  there  he  found  the 
whole  senate  assembled,  and  the  high  trea- 
surer of  the  empire  sitting,  as  judge,  above  all 
the  rest.  He  was  scarce  set  down,  for  he  was 
carried  thither  in  a  chair,  when  the  treasurer, 
named  Bucoleon,  commanded  him,  in  great 
wrath,  to  rise  up  and  stand.  The  pope  kept 
silence,  but  those,  who  were  about  him,  say- 
ing that  he  was  not  able  to  stand,  "  if  he  can- 
not stand,"  replied  the  treasurer,  "  let  two  of 
you  hold  him  up  ;  for  he  must  not  sit  here." 
He  was  held  up  accordingly ;  and  then  the 
treasurer  said  to  him  M'ith  an  imperious  voice, 
"  tell  me,  thou  miserable  wretch,  what  has 
the  emperor  done  to  thee  ?  Has  he  injured 
theel  Has  he  oppressed  thee  I  Has  he 
taken  any  thing  from  thee  by  force  1  Hast 
thou  nothing  to  say]"  For  the  pope  was 
silent,  "let  the  witnesses  come  in."  At  these 
words  the  doors  were  opened,  and  a  crowd 
of  witnesses  came  in,  among  whom  were 
Andrew,  the  secretary  of  the  late  exarch 
Olympius,  and  Dorotheus  a  patrician  of  Sicily  ; 
but  the  rest  were  all  common  soldiers,  who 
had  served  under  Olympius.  At  their  appear- 
ance, the  pope  smiling,  "  are  these,"  said  he, 
"your  witnesses?  Is  this  your  method  1" 
And  when  they  were  required  to  swear  on  the 
gospels,  he  earnestly  begged  the  judge,  in  the 
name  of  him  who  was  one  day  to  judge  them 
all,  he  would  be  satisfied  with  their  bare  as- 
severation, and  not  oblige  so  many  unhappy 
wretches  to  forswear  themselves,  and  damn 
their  souls.  They  were  sworn  however ;  and 
all  agreed  in  attesting  upon  oath,  that  Martin, 
late  bishop  of  Rome,  was  privy  to  the  treason- 
able practices  of  Olympius,  who  had  formed 
a  design,  as  was  discovered  after  his  death, 
of  revolting  from  the  emperor,  and  causing 
himself  to  be  acknowledged  for  absolute  lord 
of  the  territories,  that  still  belonged  to  the 
empire  in  Italy.  Dorotheus  declared  among 
the  rest,  that  if  Martin  had  fifty  heads,  he 
ought  to  lose  them  all  for  concealing  the 
wicked  designs  of  the  traitor  Olympius,  and 
thereby  exposing  the  whole  western  empire 
to  ruin.  Another  deposed  upon  oath,  that 
Martin  was  assisting  to  Olympius,  and  even 
encouraged  the  soldiers  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  him.     Hereupon  the  pope,  being 
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the  emperor  to  spare  his  life. 


The  patriarch  prevails  on 


asked,  whether  he  confessed  or  denied  what 
he  had  heard  alleged  against  him,  answered, 
"  I  will  tell  you  the  truth,  if  you  are  disposed 
to  hear  it :  when  the  type  was  first  published, 
and  sent  to  Rome  by  the  emperor — "  but  he 
was  immediately  interrupted  by  the  prefect 
Troilus  crying  out,  "what  type "!  what  have 
we  to  do  with  the  type"?  You  are  now  ques- 
tioned about  crimes  against  the  state,  and  not 
your  belief;  we  are  all  Christians,  and  all 
good  catholics."  The  pope  answered,  "  I 
wish  to  God  it  were  so,  but  fear,  that  one  day 
I  shall  bear  witness  against  you  ;  and  that  too 
at  a  more  tremendous  tribunal  than  yours." 
"  But  what  an  abandoned  wretch  art  thou," 
continued  Troilus,  "  to  know  what  Olympius 
was  machinating  against  the  emperor,  and  not 
offer  to  oppose  him  ;  nay  to  encourage  and 
countenance  him."  The  pope  denied  that  he 
had  ever  encouraged  or  countenanced  him  ; 
and  as  to  his  not  having  opposed  him,  if  that 
was  a  crime,  he  maintained  Troilus  to  be  the 
more  guilty  of  the  two,  since  he  too  well 
knew  what  Olympius  was  plotting,  and  yet 
never  offered  to  oppose  him,  though  far  more 
capable  than  he  of  defeating  his  wicked  de- 
signs, and  saving  the  western  empire  from 
ruin.  He  ended  his  speech  with  these  words  : 
"  Was  I  in  a  condition  to  oppose  a  man,  who 
had  all  the  soldiery  of  Italy  at  his  back  ?  Did 
I  make  him  exarch  ■?  Am  I  responsible  for 
his  conduct?  But  dispose  of  me  as  you 
please,  and  as  soon  as  you  please ;  for  great 
will  my  reward  be  in  heaven." 

Other  witnesses  waited  at  the  door,  and 
were  ready  to  come  in ;  but  the  senate  de- 
claring, that  the  charge  was  sufficiently  proved, 
the  treasurer  went  out  to  make  his  report  to 
the  emperor,  and  the  pope  was  carried,  sur- 
rounded with  guards,  and  crowds  of  specta- 
tors, into  one  of  the  courts  of  the  imperial 
palace,  to  wait  his  return.  But  he  was  soon 
removed  from  thence  to  an  adjoining  terrass, 
and  there  held  up  by  two  of  the  guards,  that 
the  emperor  might  see  him  through  the  lattices 
of  his  window.  In  the  mean  time  the  trea- 
surer returned,  and  addressing  the  pope,  "Thou 
hast,"  said  he,  "conspired  against  the  em- 
peror; thou  hast  abandoned  God,  and  God 
has  abandoned  thee,  and  delievered  thee  up 
into  our  hands."  He  then  ordered  the  guards 
to  strip  him,  and  bid  the  people  anathematize 
him  in  the  mean  time  as  a  rebel  and  traitor. 
He  was  stript  accordingly  of  all  his  garments, 
nothing  being  left  him  but  a  tunic  to  cover 
his  nakedness,  and  even  that  the  soldiery  tore 
from  top  to  bottom.  But  he  was  anathema- 
tized only  by  few,  compassion  prevailing 
among  the  rest  of  the  multitude.  In  that 
condition  the  treasurer  delivered  him  up  to  the 
governor  of  Constantinople,  with  a  warrant 
to  cut  him,  if  he  pleased,  that  moment,  in 
pieces.  The  governor  had  immediately  an 
iron  collar  put  about  his  neck,  and  loading 
him  with  chains,  ordered  him  to  be  dragged 
through  the  city,  the  executioner  walking  be- 


fore him  with  a  drawn  sword,  to  show,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  those  days,  that  he 
was  sentenced  to  death.  We  are  told,  that 
amidst  these  sufferings,  which  one  would 
think  any  man  with  his  complaints  must  have 
sunk  under,  he  ever  appeared  with  a  serene 
and  cheerful  countenance,  without  betraying 
the  least  concern  or  dejection,  as  if  he  had  not 
felt  what  he  suffered.  When  he  had  been 
thus  shown  to  the  whole  town,  he  was  carried 
to  the  Prajtorium,  and  there  thrown  into  a 
dungeon  among  murderers  and  other  notorious 
criminals.  But  he  had  scarce  been  an  hour 
there,  when  he  w^as  carried  away  to  another 
prison,  called  the  prison  of  Diomedes,  where 
he  was  dragged  with  such  violence  up  the 
steps  leading  to  the  door  of  his  new  prison, 
that  his  legs  being  all  flayed  and  cut  with  the 
heavy  irons,  the  steps  were  in  several  places 
stained  with  his  blood.  When  he  was  thus 
spent  and  ready  to  expire,  instead  of  affording 
him  the  least  comfort  or  relief,  they  chained 
him  to  the  keeper  of  the  jail,  as  was  then 
commonly  practised  with  great  criminals  the 
day  before  their  execution,  and  placed  him 
thus  chained  and  loaded  with  irons  on  a  bench 
in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  a  most  cutting 
wind,  which  happened  to  blow  at  that  time. 
Their  design  in  treating  him  with  so  much 
cruelty,  was,  without  all  doubt,  to  put  an  end 
to  his  life  without  a  public  execution,  which 
it  was  apprehended  would  not  at  all  be  pleas- 
ing to  the  people ;  for  they  had  now  changed 
their  rage  into  compassion.  But  the  two  wo- 
men, who  kept  the  keys  of  the  prison,  were 
the  only  persons,  who  had  an  opportunity,  and 
indeed  the  courage  to  relieve  him.  These, 
upon  the  jailor's  being  for  some  time  called 
away,  taking  their  prisoner,  while  he  lay  quite 
senseless,  and  ready  to  expire  with  the  ex- 
cessive cold,  and  the  pain  of  his  wounds,  car- 
ried him  to  their  own  room,  and  placing  him 
in  their  bed,  spared  nothing  they  could  think 
of  to  comfort  and  relieve  him.  However  he 
continued  speechless  until  the  evening,  when 
the  eunuch  Gregory,  the  emperor's  chamber- 
lain, sent  him  some  provisions  by  his  steward, 
who  got  his  irons  taken  off. 

The  next  day  the  emperor  went  to  visit  the 
patriarch  Paul,  who  lay  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  having,  on  that  occasion,  acquainted  him 
with  what  had  passed,  the  patriarch  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  spare  the  life  of  that  unhap- 
py man,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  what  he  had 
suffered  already.  The  author  of  the  present 
relation  adds,  that  the  patriarch,  hearing  what 
treatment  the  pope  had  met  with,  cried  out, 
"  Is  it  meet  that  a  bishop  should  be  thus 
treated  ?  Alas  !  of  that  too  I  must  soon  give 
an  account."  But  surely  the  patriarch  could 
not  think  it  a  crime  to  have  suggested  to  the 
emperor  the  most  effectual  means  he  could 
think  of  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  church ; 
nor  could  he  think  himself  accountable  for  the 
disobedience  of  the  pope  to  the  emperor's  ex- 
press command ;  and  it  was  to  his  disobe- 
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dience  alone  all  his  sufferings  were  owing. 
However  that  be,  the  emperor,  to  gratify  the  dy- 
ing patriarch,  promised  to  spare  the  pope's  life. 
Paul  died  a  few  days  after,  and  Pyrrhus 
striving  to  be  restored,  but  some  opposing 
him  on  account  of  his  having  retra;cted  at 
Rome  the  doctrine,  which  he  had  professed  at 
Constantinople,"  the  emperor  sent  one  of  the 
treasurer's  officers  named  Demosthenes,  with 
a  notary  to  interrogate  the  pope,  and  have  from 
his  mouth  an  authentic  account  of  what  had 
passed  on  that  occasion  at  Rome.  The  pope 
answered  their  several  intenogatories,  solemn- 
ly declaring,  that  Pyrrhus  came  to  Rome  of 
his  own  accord  ;  that  of  his  own  accord  he  re- 
nounced his  former  opinion  (for  his  friends 
gave  out,  that  he  had  done  it  by  force,  and 
had  even  been  tortured  ;)  that  he  was  received 
by  his.  predecessor  Theodore,  and  entertained 
as  a  bishop,  adding,  that  the  Roman  church 
received  all,  who  came  ;  that  St.  Peter  sup- 
plied even  the  poorest  among  them  with 
white  bread  and  different  sorts  of  wines.  In 
the  end  Demosthenes  begged  he  would  com- 
pare his  present  with  his  former  condition,  and 
reflect  that  so  great  a  change,  and  all  his  mis- 
fortunes, were  owing  to  himself.  The  pope 
answered,  "  I  am  in  your  power,  and  you  may 
dispose  of  me  as  you  please;  but  were  I  to  be 
cut  in  pieces,  pursuant  to  the  order,  that  was 
given  to  the  governor  of  the  city  when  I  was 
delivered  up  to  him,  I  would  not  communicate 
with  the  church  of  Constantinople."  The 
pope's  answers  were  all  set  down  by  the 
notary,  and  shown  to  the  emperor,  who  never- 
theless restored  Pyrrhus  upon  his  promising 
to  comply  with  the  type.  For  Constans  did 
not  concern  himself  about  any  man's  private 
opinion,  whether  he  held  the  doctrine  of  one 
will,  or  the  doctrine  of  two ;  nor  did  he  him- 
self ever  declare  for  either  opinion,  or  quarrel 
with  any  but  such  as  by  an  open  disobedience 
to  his  declared  will  and  express  command, 
choose  to  quarrel  with  iheir  brethren,  and  by 
indulging  their  peevish  humor,  disturb  the 
peace  both  of  the  church  and  the  state.  And 
it  is  on  that  account  alone,  that  he  was 
stigmatized  by  the  popes,  and  those  of  that 
party,  with  the  names  of  heretic,  persecutor, 
and  tyrant,  as  if  it  had  been  heresy,  persecu- 
tion, and  tyranny,  to  restrain  them  from  vent- 
ing their  spleen  on  all,  who  did  not  agree  in 
opinion  with  them. 

When  the  pope  had  been  kept  eighty-five 
days  in  the  same  prison  (the  prison  of  Dio- 
medes),  a  notary,  named  Sagoleva,  came  to 
acquaint  him,  that  he  was  ordered  to  take  him 
from  thence  to  his  house,  and  that  in  two  days 
time  he  was  to  be  conveyed  to  another  place. 
The  pope  asked  to  what  place,  and  seemed 
very  desirous  to  know ;  but  the  notary  only 
answered,  to  the  place,  which  the  treasurer 
shall  think  fit  to  send  you  to.  Hereupon  the 
pope,  submitting  cheerfully  to  his  fate,  took 

1  See  p.  444. 


immediately  leave  of  his  fellow-prisoners ;  and 
as  they  all  on  that  occasion  burst  into  tears, 
he  endeavored  to  comfort  them  ;  saying,  that 
they  ought  rather  to  rejoice  than  to  weep, 
since  all  his  sufferings  would  soon  be  reward- 
ed. The  notary  took  him  with  him  to  his 
house,  and  two  days  after,  that  is,  on  Maundy- 
Thursday,  which,  in  the  present*  year  655, 
fell  on  the  26th  day  of  March,  he  was  private- 
ly put  on  board  a  vessel  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
Sarmatian  Chersonesus.  Thus  far  the  ac- 
count, that  was  given  to  the  western  bishops, 
by  an  anonymous  writer,  under  the  name  of  a 
good  Christian." 

What  happened  to  him  after  his  departure 
from  Constantinople  we  learn  from  two  letters, 
which  he  wrote  from  the  place  of  his  exile. 
In  the  first  he  writes  thus  to  one  of  his  friends 
in  Constantinople  :  "  we  arrived  at  this  place 
on  the  15th  of  May  ;  and  the  bearer,  who  de- 
livered me  a  letter,  came  in  thirty  days  after 
us.  His  arrival  gave  me  great  joy  ;  for  I  did 
not  doubt  but  he  had  brought  me  some  relief 
from  my  friends  in  Italy  ;  but  was  disappoint- 
ed, and  praised  God.  A  grievous  famine  pre- 
vails in  this  land  ;  and  if  we  are  not  assisted 
and  supported  by  our  friends  with  some  kind 
of  provisions  from  Pontus  or  Italy,  we  must 
perish  with  hunger.  For  we  hear  of  bread, 
but  see  none.  If  any  corn,  wine,  oil,  or  any 
thing  else  is  sent  to  you  from  those  parts  for 
us,  let  it  be  immediately  conveyed  to  us.  I 
have  not,  I  think,  deserved  so  ill  of  the  saints 
at  Rome,  or  of  those,  who  belong  to  that 
church,  that  with  respect  to  me  they  should 
even  forget  the  command  of  our  Lord.  If  St. 
Peter  relieves  and  supports  even  such  as  are 
strangers  at  Rome,  are  we  to  be  neglected, 
who  are  his  own  servants,  though  we  have 
served  him  but  a  very  short  time,  in  such  an 
exile,  and  such  tribulation'?  I  have  mention- 
ed to  you  some  particular  things,  that  are  to 
be  had  there  ;  (that  is,  at  Constantinople)  and 
I  intreat  you  to  get  them,  and  send  them  to 
me  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can ;  for  I  am  in 
great  want,  and  labor  under  many  infirmities. "^ 
The  other  letter  he  wrote  in  the  month  of 
September,  not  many  days  before  his  death; 
and  in  that  too  he  relates  to  his  friend,  whom 
he  does  not  name,  lest  he  should  bring  him 
into  trouble,  the  hardships  he  endured  ;  and 
complains  of  his  being  entirely  forgotten  by 
his  own  clergy,  the  clergy  of  Rome  :  "  We 
are  separated,"  says  he,  "from  the  rest  of  the 
[world,  and  deprived  in  a  manner  of  life  itself. 
The  natives  here  are  all  pagans;  and  those, 
who  come  from  other  parts  and  settle  among 
1  them,  adopt  their  njanners,  are  destitute  of 
all  charity,  and  strangers  even  to  that  pity 
that  is  to  he  met  with  among  the  barbarians. 
Nothing  is  brought  to  this  country  but  by  the 
vessels  that  come,  and  they  come  very  seldom, 
to  load  salt :  so  that,  to  the  present  month  of 


'  Apud  Bar.  ad  Ann.  651.  p  432,  et  seq. 
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September,  I  have  found  nothing  to  buy  but 
one  bushel  of  wheat,  and  that  I  have  bought 
at  a  most  exorbitant  price.  I  am  amazed  at 
the  entire  want  of  compassion,  which  all  have 
betrayed,  who  were  any  ways  connected  with 
me.  They  have  all  so  absolutely  forsaken 
me,  that  the)"^  know  not,  nor  do  they  care  to 
know,  whether  I  am  dead  or  still  living.  But 
I  am  most  of  all  surprised  at  the  behavior 
of  those,  who  belong  to  the  church  of  the 
apostle  St.  Peter,  in  not  supplying  one  of 
their  own  body  even  with  necessaries  of  life. 
If  that  church  has  neither  gold  nor  silver,  it 
wants  not,  God  be  thanked,  corn,  wine,  and 
other  provisions,  of  which  they  might  have 
sent  us,  in  our  present  distress,  at  least  a  small 
portion  to  keep  us  from  starving.  What  fear 
has  seized  on  all  men,  and  made  them  neglect 
the  commands  of  their  Creator  1  Have  I  been 
an  enemy  to  that  church  ]  Or  do  they  now 
look  upon  me  as  an  enemy?  But  may  God, 
by  the  intercession  of  St.  Peter,  keep  them 
all  steady  in  the  catholic  faith,  especially  the 
pastor  who  governs  them  at  present,  that  they 
may  receive  with  me  the  reward  that  is  pro- 
mised to  those,  who,  in  spite  of  all  tempta- 
tions, persevere  to  the  last  in  the  orthodox 
faith.  As  for  me,  I  am  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lord,  who,  I  hope,  is  near  at  hand,  and  will 
soon  put  an  end  to  my  life  and  my  sufferings." 
This  letter  he  wrote  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember; and  he  died  on  the  16th  of  the  same 
month,  worn  out  with  hardships,  and  aban- 
doned by  all.  He  was  buried  in  a  church 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  city  of  Chersonesus,  and  is 
honored  by  the  church  of  Rome  on  the  12th 
of  November  as  a  martyr.  But  if  it  is  not, 
as  vSt.  Austin  well  observed,  what  a  man  suf- 
fers, but  the  cause  for  which  he  suffers,  that 
makes  him  a  martyr,  Martin  can  have  no  pre- 
tence to  that  title.  Few  martyrs  indeed  have 
suffered  more  than  he,  and  none,  to  do  him 
justice,  with  more  patience  and  fortitude. 
But  it  was  not  for  the  faith  that  he  suffered, 
nor  in  defence  of  the  faith.  It  was  for  dis- 
obedience, I  might  call  it  rebellion,  in  not 
only  opposing  the  declared  will  of  the  empe- 
ror, but  solemnly  censuring  his  command,  the 
command  of  his  ford  and  his  sovereign  as 
wicked,  as  in  every  respect  impious,  when  he 
might  have  obeyed  it  without  the  least  preju- 
dice to  the  faith,  and  consequently  ought  to 
have  obeyed  for  the  sake  of  the  public  peace, 
which  it  was  vvisely  calculated  to  establish. 
That  he  might  have  obeyed  it  without  the 
least  prejudice  to  the  faith,  is  manifest;  since 
nothing  was  contained  in  the  imperial  edict, 
repugnant,  in  the  least,  to  the  catholic  faith ; 
nay,  all  were  thereby  required  to  receive  the 
doctrine  defined  by  the  five  general  councils; 
to  believe  that  Christ  was  perfect  God  and 
perfect  man,  and  that  in  him,  as  in  one  per- 
son, were  united  the  two  distinct  natures,  the 
human  and  the  divine,  in  opposition  to  the 
Nestorians  acknowledging  two  persons,  and 
to  the  Eutychians  owning  but  one  nature.   As 


to  the  silence  enjoined  by  that  edict,  it  was 
the  best  expedient  that  could  be  thought  of  to 
put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  since  neither  party 
would  yield  to  the  other,  and  it  was  no  more 
required  of  the  one  party  than  of  the  other, 
but  indifferently  imposed  upon  both  ;  nay,  if 
the  emperor  showed  any  partiality  to  either 
party,  it  was  to  that  of  the  pope  and  the  west- 
ern bishops,  who  styled  themselves  the  ortho- 
dox party,  that  he  showed  it.  For  to  oblige 
them,  and  encourage  them  the  more  willingly 
to  observe  the  silence  he  enjoined,  he  revoked 
the  edict  of  his  predecessor  Heraclius,  es- 
tablishing the  doctrine  of  one  will,  and  caused 
it  at  last  to  be  taken  down,  as  has  been  ob- 
served above,  from  the  gates  of  the  great 
church  of  the  imperial  city.  Thus  did  the 
emperor  strive,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to 
restore  the  peace  of  the  church.  But  his 
measures  were  all  defeated  by  the  pope,  not 
only  condemning,  as  heretical,  the  doctrine, 
concerning  which  the  emperor  had  enjoined  a 
rigorous  silence,  but  the  edict  itself,  by  which 
he  had  enjoined  it,  as  wicked  and  impious. 
As  it  therefore  was  on  that  score  he  suffered, 
and  that  score  alone,  his  sufferings,  however 
great,  however  patiently  borne,  can  by  no 
means  entitle  him  to  the  name  or  the  glory 
of  a  martyr. 

As  to  the  treason,  of  which  he  was  arraign- 
ed, he  solemnly  declared,  on  his  trial,  that  he 
never  had  encouraged  Olympius  in  his  trea- 
sonable practices,  and  showed  that  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  prevent  them.  Besides, 
the  witnesses  who  appeared  against  him,  were 
persons  of  no  reputation  or  credit,  and  seem- 
ed all  to  have  been  suborned.  But  had  he 
been  condemned  for  what  had  any  kind  of 
relation  to  religion,  the  emperor  would  have 
been  looked  upon,  by  those  of  his  party,  that 
is,  by  all  the  western  bishops,  as  a  tyrant  and 
persecutor.  And  it  was,  without  all  doubt, 
to  prevent  that,  they  chose  to  arraign  him  of 
treason,  and  condemn  him  as  a  traitor.  In 
short,  they  charged  him  with  a  false  crime  to 
punish  him  for  a  real  one,  or  what  they  thought 
a  real  one. 

Martin  was  certainly  a  man  of  uncommon 
parts,  and  undaunted  courage,  of  an  enter- 
prising genius,  and  a  temper  to  have  carried 
the  papal  power  to  a  greater  height  than  it 
had  yet  been  carried  by  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors. But  the  first  step  he  took  towards  it 
proved  fatal  to  him,  and  taught  his  successors 
to  be,  for  some  time,  more  obedient  to  the  com- 
mands of  their  liege  lords,  the  emperors.  He 
is  greatly  extolled  and  commended  by  all  the 
writers  of  those  days,  but  above  all  by  St. 
Audoenus^he  famous  bishop  of  Rouen,  who 
assures  uPlfand  he  was  a  contemporary  writer, 
and  a  great  lover  of  truth,  as  Baronius  ob- 
serves)' that  Martin,  during  his  imprisonment 
in  the  east,  restored  the  sight  to  a  blind  per- 
son.^    Of  that  miracle  indeed  no  notice  is 


»  Bar.  ad  Ann,  654.  p.  447. 
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afterwards  lawful  pope.     He  probably  neither  received  nor  condemned  the  type. 


taken  by  the  anonymous  writer,  who  lived 
at  Constantinople,  and  sent  from  thence  a 
minute  account  to  the  western  bishops  of  all 
the  pope's  actions  and  sufferings.  But  St. 
Audoenus,  who  was  then  at  Rouen,  might 
have  been  better  informed  than  he  ;  and  Baro- 
nius  seems  not  to  doubt  but  he  was.     The  An- 


nalist adds,  that  miracles  are  wrought  to  this 
day  at  his  tomb  in  Chersonesus  :  I  suppose  by 
bis  tombstone;  for  his  body  is  believed  to  be 
at  Rome;  having  been  translated,  as  we  are 
told,  from  Chersonesus  to  Constantinople,  and 
from  thence  to  Rome ;  but  when,  by  whom, 
or  on  what  occasion,  nobody  knows. 


EUGENIUS,  SEVENTY-FOURTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[CoNSTANS,  CoNSTANTiNE  PoGONATUS. — RoTHARis,  RoDOALD,  kifigs  of  the  Lombards.'] 


[Yearof  Christ,  655.]  Martin  having  been 
carried  prisoner  to  Rome  in  the  manner  we 
have  seen,  Eugenius,  a  native  of  Rome,  and 
the  son  of  one  Rufinianus,  was  chosen  by  the 
Roman  people  and  clergy  to  succeed  him, 
when  the  see,  says  Anastasius,'  had  been 
vacant  one  year,  two  months,  and  twenty 
days.  For  when  a  pope  was  deposed, 
whether  he  was  justly  deposed  or  unjustly, 
the  time  that  passed  between  his  deposition 
and  the  election  of  another,  was  by  the  an- 
cient historians  reckoned  in  the  vacancy  of  the 
see,,  and  the  time  the  deposed  pope  lived  after 
his  deposition,  however  long,  was  reckoned 
to  his  successor.  If  the  see  remained  vacant 
one  year,  two  months,  and  twenty  days, 
Eugenius  must  have  been  ordained  on  the 
8th  of  September  654,  which  in  that  year  fell 
on  a  Sunday.  For  it  was  on  the  19th  of 
•Tune,  653,  that  Martin  was  put  on  board  a  ves- 
sel lying  in  the  Tyber,  and  conveyed  away 
from  Rome,  as  appears  from  the  account  of 
his  sufferings,  where  the  anonymous  writer, 
mentioned  above,  has  marked  all  the  dates 
with  the  greatest  exactness. 

During  the  time  that  passed  between  the 
departure  of  Martin  from  Rome  and  the  elec- 
tion of  Eugenius,  the  Roman  church  was  go- 
verned, not  by  Eugenius  in  the  quality  of  his 
vicar,  as  Baronius  has  dreamt,  but  by  the 
archpriest,  the  archdeacon,  and  the  primicerius 
or  chief  of  the  notaries,  as  was  customary  in 
the  absence  as  well  as  on  the  death  of  the 
pope.  The  Roman  people  and  clergy  chose 
a  successor  to  Martin  in  his  lifetime ;  ap- 
prehending, as  is  supposed,  that  if  they  did 
not  choose  a  new  bishop  in  compliance  with 
the  order  of  the  emperor,  he  would  have  im- 
posed one  upon  them,  and  perhaps  a  Mono- 
thelite.  Some,  to  save  the  reputation  of  Euge- 
nius, suppose  Martin  to  have  resigned,  and 
consented  to  the  election  of  a  successor.  But 
in  the  first  place  it  is  a  received  opinion  among 
the  Roman  catholic  divines,  that  the  pope, 
who  has  been  chosen  into  his  office,  not  by 
men,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  has  not  a  power 
to  resign  it ;  and  in  the  second  place  it  is 
manifest  beyond  all  dispute,  that  Martin  had 
not  resigned  it,  at  least  when  Eugenius  was 


chosen.  For  in  the  letter,  which  he  wrote 
from  Constantinople  to  his  friend  Theodore,' 
giving  him  an  account  of  the  violent  proceed- 
ings of  the  exarch  at  Rome,  he  tells  him, 
among  other  things,  that  the  exarch  produced 
an  order  from  the  emperor  to  the  presbyters 
and  deacons,  commanding  them  to  depose 
him,  and  choose  another  in  his  room  :  "  what 
has  never  yet  been  done,"  says  he,  "  and  I 
hope  never  will ;  for  when  the  pontiff  is  absent, 
the  archpriest,  the  archdeacon,  and  the  primi- 
cerius of  the  notaries,  supply  his  place."- 
This  letter  was  written  after  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, 654,  for  on  that  day  Martin  arrived  at 
Constantinople,  according  to  the  account  of 
the  anonymous  writer  quoted  above ;  and 
Eugenius  was  ordained  in  that  year  on  the 
8th  of  the  same  month  ;  and  consequently  be- 
fore Martin  had  resigned.  Nay,  his  saying, 
that  he  hoped  the  Roman  clergy  would  never 
choose  another  in  his  room  (so  long  as  he 
lived),  is  a  plain  proof,  that  he  neither  intend- 
ed to  resign,  nor  thought  himself  lawfully  de- 
posed ;  and  consequently,  that  Eugenius  was, 
in  his  opinion,  an  intruder.  However  his  be- 
ing, after  the  death  of  Martin,  acknowledged 
by  the  Roman  people  and  clergy  for  their  law- 
ful bishop,  supplied  the  room  of  a  canonical 
election ;  and  he  thereby  became  their  lawful 
bishop. 

The  emperor,  pleased  with  the  obedience 
of  the  Romans  in  choosing  a  new  pope  in  the 
room  of  Martin,  pursuant  to  his  command, 
readily  confirmed  the  person,  whom  they  had 
chosen;  and  Eugenius  had  no  sooner  taken 
possession  of  the  see,  than  he  dispatched 
legates  to  Constantinople,  to  acquaint  the  em- 
peror with  his  ordination,  and  to  deliver  to 
him,  at  the  same  time,  his  confession  of  faith, 
there  being  now  no  kind  of  communication  or 
intercourse  between  the  two  bishops.  The 
legates  were  received  by  Constans  with  un- 
common marks  of  respect  and  esteem ;  whence 
some  have  taken  it  for  granted,  as  his  letter 
has  not  reached  our  times,  that  the  new  pope 
received  the  type.  But  such  a  step  had 
armed  the  whole  west  against  him.  For  the 
dispute  was  now  become  a  party  affair,  and 
the  great  point  was,  whether  the  bishop  of 
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Agreement  between  the  new  patriarch  and  the  pope's  legates.  The  pope  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  the 
emperor.  Eugenius  dies;— [Year  of  Christ,  657.]  Rotharis  the  first  lawgiver  of  the  Lombards;  and  a 
great  warrior.     Lombard  kings,  successors  of  Rotharis. 

Rome,  and  the  other  western  bishops,  should 
prevail,  or  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  with 
the  three  other  eastern  patriarchs,  and  the  bi- 
shops depending  upon  them.  It  is  therefore 
more  probable  that  Eiiirenius  abstained  from 
all  mention  of  the  type,  from  all  mention  of 
one  will  or  two;  for  had  he, in  his  confession, 
condemned  either  that  edict,  or  the  doctrine 
of  one  will,  his  legates  would  not  have  met 
with  so  kind  a  reception  at  the  imperial 
court. 

At  the  time  the  legates  arrived,  or  soon  af- 
ter their  arrival  at  Constantinople,  died  the 
patriarch  Pyrrhus;  and  Peter,  a  no  less  zeal- 
lous  Monothelite  than  Pyrrhus,  or  any  of  his 
predecessors,  was  chosen  in  his  room.  With 
liim  the  legates  frequently  conferred ;  and 
various  expedients  were  proposed  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  Constantino- 
ple and  Rome.  But  the  legates  obstinately 
refusing  to  acknowledge  one  will  only,  the 
patriarch,  to  remove  that  obstacle,  suggested 
the  acknowledging  of  one  will,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  two ;  declaring  that,  for  the  sake 
of  the  public  peace,  he  was  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge two  wills  besides  one,  on  condition  they 
acknowledged  one  besides  two, — unam  super 
duas.  This  the  legates  thought  a  very  rea- 
sonable proposal,  and  they  agreed  to  it  ac- 
cordingly, choosing  rather  to  admit  any  num- 
ber of  wills,  than  seem  to  yield  by  admitting 
only  one.  The  one  will,  besides  the  two, 
they  styled,  with  the  Monothelites,  a  substan- 
tial will ;  and  the  two,  with  the  orthodox, 
natural  wills.  The  meaning  of  these  terms 
neither  party  seems  to  have  well  understood  ; 
nor  will  I  take  upon  me  to  explain  it.  But 
both  parties  were  fully  satisfied,  the  legates 
with  the  patriarch's  admitting  two  natural 
wills,  and  the  patriarch  with  their  admitting 
one  substantial  will,  whatever  those  terms 
imported,  or  were  thought  to  import.  Upon 
this  agreement  the  legates  assisted  at  divine 
service  in  the  great  church,  and  publicly  com- 
municated with  the  patriarch,  and  those  of 
his  party.'  Soon  after  the  legates  returned 
home ;  but  as  to  the  reception  they  met  with 
from  Eugenius,  on  their  arrival  at  Rome,  we 
are  left  quite  in  the  dark.  Some  are  of 
opinion  that  the  pope,  dreading  the  fate  of 
his  predecessor,  had  privately  charged  his 
legates  rather  to  agree  with  the  Monothelites 
than  to  quarrel  with  the  emperor.  And  truly 
that  he  was  willing  to  keep  fair  with  those  of 
that  party,  may,  perhaps  not  improbably,  be 
concluded  from  what  we  read  in  Anastasius ; 
namely,  that  Peter,  the  new  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, having  sent  a  confession  of  faith 
to  the  apostolic  see,  expressed  in  the  most  ob- 
scure, doubtful,  and  equivocal  terms,  in  which 
no  mention  at  all  was  made  of  the  will  and 
operations  in  Christ, — the  Roman  people  and 
clergy,  highly  provoked  against  the  patriarch, 

'  Acta  8.  Maximi  ap.  Bar.  ad  Ann.  657.  p.  469.  at  Ep. 
Anast.  Monachi  ap.  Pagi  ad  Ann.  655.  n.  4. 


would  not  suffer  the  pope  to  perform  divine 
service  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  ad  Pracsepe, 
now  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  till  he  had  assured 
them  that  he  would  not  receive  it.'  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  that  the  Roman  people  and 
clergy  would  have  presumed  to  use  such  vio- 
lence with  the  pope,  had  they  not  thought  him 
inclined  to  receive  that  confession,  and  sus- 
pected that  he  would  receive  it. 

Of  this  pope  no  farther  mention  is  made 
till  his  death,  which  must  have  happened  on 
the  1st  of  June,  657,  if  what  Anastasius 
writes  be  true ;  namely,  that  he  held  the  see 
two  years,  eight  months,  and  twenty-four 
days.'^  He  is  commended  by  Platina  for  his 
wondrous  piety,  religion,  mildness,  affability, 
generosity.^  But  notwithstanding  his  won- 
drous generosity,  he  suffered  the  unhappy 
Martin  to  die  for  want  of  necessaries,  without 
once  offering  to  afford  him  the  least  relief. 
We  have  not  a  single  letter  written  by  this 
pope,  nor  ascribed  to  him. 

In  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius  died  Rotharis, 
the  seventh  king  of  the  Lombards,  and  their 
first  lawgiver :  for  till  his  reign  the  Lombards 
had  governed  themselves  only  by  their  ancient 
customs.  But  Rotharis  having  summoned, 
in  the  year  644,  a  general  diet  at  Pavia,.  en- 
acted, with  the  consent  and  approbation  of 
his  nobles,  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  laws, 
which  he  caused  to  be  inserted  in  an  edict, 
and  published  in  all  the  provinces  under  his 
dominion,  commanding  all  differences  that 
should  arise  after  the  publication  of  that  edict 
to  be  determined  by  the  laws  comprised  in  it. 
Thus  a  new  body  of  laws  appeared,  called 
the  Longobard  laws ;  and  they  prevailed  in 
all  the  provinces  of  Italy,  except  the  exarchate 
of  Ravenna,  the  dukedom  of  Rome,  and  the 
small  dukedoms  of  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amal- 
si,  which  continued  subject  to  the  emperors. 
Rotharis  was  as  great  a  warrior  as  a  lawgiver; 
for  he  took  from  the  Romans  the  provinces  of 
Umbriaand  Venetia,  reduced  the  Alpes  Cottiae, 
and  engaging  the  exarch  Isaacius,  killed  eight 
thousand  of  his  men  on  the  spot,  and  obliged 
the  rest  to  save  themselves  by  a  precipitate 
and  disorderly  flight.  He  professed  the  doc- 
trine of  Arius,  but  allowed  his  subjects  full 
liberty  to  embrace  which  of  the  two  religions 
they  liked  best;  and  therefore  took  care,  that 
in  most  of  the  cities  subject  to  him,  there 
should  be  two  bishops,  the  one  catholic,  and 
the  other  Arian.^  Rotharis  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Rodoald,  who  was  murdered,  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  by  a  Lombard,  whose 
wife  he  had  debauched.  As  he  left  no  children 
behind  him,  the  Lombards  chose  Aribert  in 
his  room,  the  nephev^  of  their  famous  queen 
Theudelinda.  Aribert  died  in  the  ninth  year 
of  his  reign  ;  and  having  two  sons,  Godebert 
and  Bertharith,  whom  he  equally  loved,  he 


'  Anast.  in  Eugen.     »  Idem  ibid.    '  Platina  in  Eugen. 
*  Paul  Diac.  I.  4.  c.  44.  Sigon.  de  Regn.  Italiee,  I.  JJ. 
ad  Ann.  643. 
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very  imprudently  divided  the  kingdom  be- i  between  the  two  brothers,  by  driving  them 
tween  them.  Berlharith  chose  Milan  for  the  j  both  out,  and  seizing  on  the  kingdom  for  him- 
plaee  of  his  residence,  and  Godebert  Ticiiiium  |  self.  Grimoald  readily  hearkened  to  his  ad- 
or  Pavia.  But  the  latter,  not  satisfied  with  a  j  vice,  and  having  killed  Godebert,  and  obliged 
part,  resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  the  i  Bertharith  to  abandon  his  kingdom,  and  take 
whole  kingdom.  That  resolution  he  private-  refuge  among  the  Avares,  he  was,  in  the  year 
ly  imparted  to  Grimoald,  duke  of  Benevento,  !  662,  proclaimed  king,  with  the  general  con- 
by  far  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Lombard  '  sent  of  the  nation,  the  Lombards  apprehend- 
dukes,  inviting  him  to  assist  him  in  the  un-  '  ing  that  the  disagreement  between  the  two 
dertaking;  and  promising  to  give  him  his  I  brothers  would,  in  the  end,  have  proved  fatal 
sister  in  marriage,  if  he  succeeded.  But  Ga- |  both  to  them  and  the  kingdom.  Grimoald, 
ribald,  duke  of  Turin,  whom  he  employed,  |  now  lawful  king,  sent  back  the  army,  which 
on  that  occasion,  as  his  embassador  at  the  '  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Benevento, 
court  of  Grimoald,  instead  of  persuading  that  ■,  choosing  entirely  to  rely  on  his  own  conduct, 


prince  to  assist  his  master,  agreeably  to  his 
instructions,  advised  him  to  lay  hold  of  the 


and  the  affections  of  his  subjects.     Of  this 
revolution  the  reader  will  find  a  particular  and 


present  opportunity,  and  to  decide  the  dispute  '  distinct  account  in  Paulus  Diaconus.^ 


VITALIANUS,  SEVENTY-FIFTH  BISHOP  OF  EOME. 

[CONSTANS,     CONSTANTINE    PoGONATUS. — RoDOALD,     ArIBERT,     GoDEBERT,     BeRTARITH, 

Grimoald,  kings  of  the  Lombards.'} 


[Year  of  Christ,  6,57.]  In  the  room  of 
Eugenius  was  chosen  and  ordained,  after  a 
vacancy  of  one  month  and  twenty-nine  days, 
Vitalianus,  the  son  of  Anastasius,  and  a  na- 
tive of  Segnia,  now  Segni,  in  the  country  of 
the  Hernici.'  The  shortness  of  the  vacancy 
plainly  shows,  that  the  election  of  the  new 
pope  was  confirmed  by  the  exarch  ;  for  that 
power  had  been  granted  to  the  exarchs,  as  I 
observed  above.  Vitalianus  was  no  sooner 
ordained,  than  he  sent  legates,  according  to 
custom,  to  Constantinople,  with  his  confes- 
sion of  faith,  to  be  presented  by  them,  says 
Anastasius,  to  the  most  pious  princes,  mean- 
ing Constans  and  his  son  Constantine,  w'hom 
Constans  had  distinguished  with  the  title  of 
Augustus,  and  taken  for  his  partner  in  the  em- 
pire ever  since  the  year  654.  Constans  not 
only  received  the  legates  with  uncommon 
marks  of  kindness,  but  sent  by  them,  on  their 
return  to  Rome,  the  book  of  the  Gospels 
covered  with  gold,  and  enriched  with  precious 
stones  of  extraordinary  size,  as  a  present  to 
St.  Peter.2  As  the  present  was  accepted, 
Baronius  gravely  concludes  from  thence,  that 
Constans  had  abjured  his  heresy,  the  doctrine 
of  one  will,  and  made  a  public  profession  of 
the  catholic  faith,  the  doctrine  of  two  wills ; 
else  the  pope,  says  he,  would  never  have  ac- 
cepted his  present,  the  Roman  church  having 
always  abhorred  and  rejected  the  oblations  of 
heretics,  as  abominable  things  in  the  eyes  of 
God.3  But  did  not  the  Roman  church  receive 
of  Theodoric,  the  Arian  king  of  the  Goths, 
two  silver  candlesticks  weighing  seventy 
pounds,  presented  by  that  prince  to  St.  Peter?'' 
This  the  annalist,  it  seems,  did  not  remember, 


»  Anast.  in  Vitalian. 

3  Bar.  ad  Ann.  655.  p.  450. 


5  Idem  ibid. 
«  See  p.  324. 


though  related  by  himself;^  else  he  might 
have  used  the  same  distinction  on  occasion 
of  the  present  of  Constans,  which  he  had 
used  on  occasion  of  the  present  of  Theodoric; 
namely,  that  it  was  accepted  indeed,  though 
given  by  an  heretic,  but  accepted  only  as  a 
gift,  not  as  an  oblation,  the  Roman  church 
abhorring  the  oblations  of  heretics,  though 
very  well  pleased  with  their  gifts.  I  might 
add,  that  Constans  never  openly  professed 
either  the  doctrine  of  one  will,  or  the  doctrine 
of  two;  so  that  he  was  no  professed  heretic, 
should  we  even  allow  the  doctrine  of  one  will 
to  be  an  heresy  ;  and  consequently  there  could 
be  no  room  for  an  abjuration.  The  truth  is, 
Vitalianus  showed  himself,  on  all  occasions, 
extremely  complaisant  to  the  emperor,  remem- 
bering, and  the  popes  did  not  soon  forget  it, 
what  his  predecessor  had  suffered  for  pre- 
suming to  oppose  him :  And  Baronius,  that 
his  complaisance  to  a  tyrant,  to  an  heretic,  to 
a  persecutor,  to  one  who  had  so  unjustly  de- 
posed, and  so  cruelly  treated  his  holy  prede- 
cessor, might  not  be  thought  to  have  been 
owing  to  any  fear  in  him  of  the  like  treat- 
ment, would  make  us  believe,  without  the 
least  foundation  in  history,  that  Constans  in 
appearance  renouncing  his  heresy,  pretended 
to  be  a  good  catholic,  and  that  it  was  on  that 
consideration  the  pope  behaved  in  so  obliging 
a  manner  to  a  prince  whom  he  calls  the  most 
wicked  of  men.^ 

But  to  return  to  the  legates :  As  the  con- 
fession of  faith,  which  the  pope  sent  by  them 
to  the  emperor,  has  not  reached  our  times, 
some  have  concluded  from  the  reception  they 


'  Paul.  Diac.  I.  4.'  c.  ultim.  et  1.  5.  c.  2.  el  seq. 

«  Bar.  ad  Ann.  523. 

»  Bar  ad  Ann.  655.  p.  450.  et  ad  Ann.  663.  p.  4 
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Artful  conduct  of  Vitalianus.     Constans  comes  into  Italy,  and  falls  on  the  Lombards  ; — [Year  of  Christ,  663.] 

His  bad  success.    Goes  to  Rome. 


met  with  at  Constantinople,  that  the  new 
pope  received  the  type,  and  promised  to 
acquiesce  in  that  edict.  But  all,  I  think,  that 
can  be  inferred  from  thence  is,  that  he  did  not 
condemn  it ;  for  if  he  had,  who  can  believe 
that  Constans  would  have  received  his  legates 
in  the  manner  he  did,  Constans,  who  at  this 
very  time  was  proceeding  with  the  utmost  se- 
verity, or  rather  cruelty  against  the  abbot  Max- 
imus,  because  he  had  persuaded  the  western 
bishops  to  condemn  it'?(*)  It  is  therefore 
more  likely,  that  Vitalianus,  unwilling  to  dis- 
oblige the  emperor  by  condemning  the  type, 
or  his  brethren  in  the  west  by  receiving  it,  ab- 
stained from  all  mention  of  that  edict,  and 
likewise  of  the  point  in  dispute;  which  in 
effect  was  complying  with  the  edict,  and  was 
probably  looked  upon  by  the  emperor  in  that 
light. 

By  the  same  legates  Vitalianus  wrote  to 
Peter,  the  Monothelile  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. But  neither  has  his  letter,  nor  the 
patriarch's  answer,  reached,  or  been  suffered 
to  reach,  our  times.  In  the  answer  several 
passages  were  alleged  out  of  the  fathers  to 
prove  the  doctrine  of  one  will;  but  in  the 
sixth  general  council  they  were  all  found  to 
have  been  strangely  maimed  and  corrupted.' 
It  began  thus  :  "  Your  letter,  holy  brother,  as 
you  are  of  one  mind  with  us,  has  given  us 
spiritual  joy."^  These  words  would  incline 
one  to  think,  that  Vitalianus  agreed  in  opinion 
with  him,  as  Honorius  had  done  with  Ser- 
gius.  But  that  the  Monothelites  did  not  look 
upon  him  as  one  of  their  party,  is  manifest 
from  their  causing  his  name  to  be  struck  out 
of  the  diptychs,  with  the  names  of  all  the 
other  popes,  Honorius  alone  excepted,  who 
had  governed  the  Roman  church  from  the 
time  the  question  was  first  moved,  to  the 
meeting    of  the  sixth  council.      Upon  the 


(*)  Maximus,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  above,  (a) 
being  charged  with  having  persuaded  the  western 
bishop.?,  especially  pope  Martin,  to  reject  and  condemn 
the  type,  was,  by  an  order  from  the  emperor,  seized 
at  Rome,  about  the  same  time  that  Martin  was  seized, 
and  sent  prisoner  to  Constantinople,  with  his  disciple 
Anastasius,  and  another  Anastasius,  called  the  apo- 
crisarius  of  the  Roman  church,  because  he  had  been 
formerly  employed  at  the  imperial  court  in  that  capa- 
city. On  their  arrival  at  Constantinople,  they  were 
all  three  treated,  if  possible,  with  more  cruelty  than 
the  pope  himself.  But  as  they  continued,  in  spite  of 
the  most  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  they  met  wilh, 
to  anathematize  the  type,  which  the  jud^'es  said  was 
anathematizing  the  emperor,  and  refused  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  church  of  Constantinople,  that  re- 
ceived it,  they  were  in  the  end  sentenced  to  be  pub- 
licly whipped,  to  have  their  tongues  plucked  out  by 
the  root,  their  right  hands  cut  off,  to  be  led  in  that 
condition,  through  the  twelve  districts  of  the  imperial 
city,  to  teach  all  who  beheld  them  the  obedience  that 
was  due  to  the  commands  of  the  emperor,  and  finally  to 
be  sent  into  perpetual  banishment.  While  they  were 
whipped,  (and  they  were  whipped  most  barbarously,) 
the  public  criers  stood  by  them,  repeating  aloud  the 
following  words  :  "  Thus  all  deserve  to  suffer,  who  ob- 
stinately refuse  to  obey  the  royal  commands."  They 
were  sent  into  different  exiles,  the  most  inhospitable 
places  of  the  whole  empire ;  and  there  they  died  aban- 
doned by  all.  The  death  of  Maximus  is  supposed  to 
have  happened  in  660.(5) 

(a)  See  p.  443.  (6)  Vide  Bar.  torn.  8.  p.  427—473. 

»  Concil.  6.  Act,  13.  =  Ibid. 


whole,  Vitalianus  seems  to  have  behaved,  in 
what  concerns  the  present  dispute,  with  great 
art  and  address,  to  have  taken  care  neither  to 
disoblige  his  own  party,  nor  to  provoke  the 
other,  and,  in  short,  to  have  complied  with 
the  type,  without  declaring  either  that  he  re- 
jected or  received  it. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Vitalianus  till  the  year 
6G3,  when  he  received  at  Rome  the  emperor 
Constans.  For  Constans,  leaving  Constan- 
tinople in  that  year,  on  what  account  is  not 
agreed  among  authors, (*)  came  unexpectedly 
into  Italy.  He  landed  at  Tarento  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops,  and  thence  marched 
to  Naples,  where  he  was  joined  by  all  the 
forces  of  that  dukedom.  Being  thus  rein- 
forced he  broke  unexpectedly,  and  without 
any  declaration  of  war,  into  the  territories  of 
the  Lombards,  and  took  several  places,  which 
they  had  abandoned,  alarmed  at  the  approach 
of  so  great  an  army  commanded  by  the  em- 
peror in  person.  But  what  the  emperor  had 
most  at  heart  was,  the  reduction  of  Benevento, 
the  metropolis  of  that  dukedom,  comprehend- 
ing in  those  days  almost  the  whole  country 
now  called  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  there- 
fore pursued  his  march,  without  loss  of  time, 
to  that  city,  and  invested  it  with  his  whole 
army.  But  ineeting  there  with  a  most  vigor- 
ous resistance  from  duke  Romoald,  the  son 
of  Grimoald,  king  of  the  Lombards,  and  re- 
ceiving intelligence  at  the  same  time  that  the 
king  was  advancing,  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army,  to  the  relief  of  his  son,  he  resolved 
to  raise  the  siege  and  withdraw  out  of  the 
territories  of  the  Lombards.  He  raised  the 
siege  accordingly ;  but  Mitula,  duke  of  Capua, 
meeting  him  before  he  got  out  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  Lombards,  cut  off  great  num- 
bers of  his  men,  and  obliged  the  rest,  together 
with  the  emperor,  to  save  themselves  by  a 
precipitate  and  disorderly  flight.  Hereupon 
Constans,  already  sick  of  the  war,  instead  of 


(*)  Some  writers  tell  us,  that  finding  himself  hated 
and  despised  by  the  Byzantines,  either  on  account  of 
his  favoring  the  Monothelites,  or  for  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Theodosius  ;  to  be  revenged  on  them,  he  left 
Constantinople  with  a  design  to  transfer  the  seat  of 
the  empire  to  Rome,  or  to  Syracuse,  (n)  Others  say, 
that  having,  out  of  jealousy,  caused  his  brother,  who 
was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people,  first  to  be  ordained 
deacon,  and  afterwards  to  be  murdered  ;  he  was 
haunted  night  and  day  with  his  apparition,  imagining 
that  he  saw  his  brother  constantly  standing  before 
him,  in  the  habit  of  a  deacon,  with  a  cup  of  blood  in 
his  hand,  inviting  him  with  the  words,  "bibe  frater," 
to  quencli  his  inhuman  thirst;  and  that,  terrified  wilh 
this  imagination,  he  left  Constantinojile,  where  the 
murder  liad  been  committed,  and  rejjaired  to  Italy, 
hoping  to  divert  his  mind  with  the  sight  of  new  ob- 
jects from  so  tormentiug  a  thought,  (h)  But  the  most 
credible  writers,  and  among  the  rest  Anastasius  and 
Paulus  Diaconus,(c)  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  came 
into  Italy  upon  no  other  account  but  to  make  war  on 
the  Lombards,  and  attempt,  by  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  the  recovery  of  that  country.  And 
indeed  that  he  came  upon  no  other  motive,  and  with 
no  other  design,  sufficiently  appears  from  the  great 
number  troops  he  brought  with  liim  from  the  east,  and 
his  falling  on  the  Lombards  as  soon  as  he  landed. 

(a)  Cedren.  ad  Ann.  18.  Const.  Constantin.  Manas- 
see,  Zonaras. 

(6)  Sigon.  de  Regn.  Ital.  ad  Ann.  633. 

(c)  Anast.  in  Vitalian.  et  Paul.  Diac.  1.  5.  c.  4. 
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Constans'  reception  by  the  pope  at  Rome.  How  he  passed  his  time  there.  He  plunders  the  city,  and  returns 
to  Sicily.  The  pope's  complaisant  behavior  to  the  emperor.  Wighard  gent  to  Rome  to  be  ordained  by  the 
pope. 


pursuing  it,  marched  with  part  of  his  forces 
to  Rome,  being  desirous  of  seeing  that  ancient 
metropolis  of  the  empire  and  the  world,  while 
Saburrus,  one  of  his  generals,  lay  encamped 
at  the  pass  of  Formiae,  with  20,000  men  to 
cover  his  march.'  As  he  approached  Rome, 
the  pope  went  out  six  miles,  with  all  his 
clergy,  to  receive  him,  and  attended  him, 
during  the  whole  lime  he  staid  in  the  city,  as 
his  lord  and  his  master.  We  read  of  none 
of  those  extraordinary  honors  paid  to  him,  in 
return,  by  the  emperor,  which  his  successors 
have  since  required,  and  expect  to  this  day 
from  the  greatest  princes  on  the  earth.  But 
Vitalianus  did  not,  it  seems,  look  upon  him- 
self as  "king  of  kings,"  as  "prince  of  the 
world,"  as  "  monarch  of  the  earth,"  as  one 
"vested  with  all  power  above  all  powers ;"2 
and  therefore  neither  required  nor  expected 
them.  The  emperor  arrived  at  Rome  on  Wed- 
nesday the  5th  of  July,  6(53,  and  the  same 
day  visited  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  there 
made  his  offering.  On  the  Saturday  follow- 
ing he  made  his  offering  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  ad  Pra?sepe  ;  and  on  Sunday  he  visited 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  a  second  time,  but  in 
procession  with  all  his  troops.  He  visited 
the  apostle  the  first  time,  as  it  were,  incognito : 
but  this  was  a  public  and  solemn  visit;  and 
therefore  he  was  met  and  attended  into  the 
church  by  the  whole  clergy,  and,  no  doubt, 
by  the  pope  among  the  rest,  with  lighted 
torches  in  their  hands.  On  this  occasion  he 
presented  the  apostle  with  a  pall  of  gold  tissue, 
and  assisted  at  divine  service.  Having  thus 
satisfied  his  devotion,  he  spent  the  rest  of  the 
week  in  plundering  the  city,  and  stripping  it 
of  all  the  valuable  monuments  in  gold,  silver, 
brass,  and  marble,  he  could  meet  with,  not 
even  sparing  the  churches,  and  other  sacred 
places.  On  Saturday  he  bathed  and  dined 
in  the  Lateran  palace ;  and  having  caused  all 
the  plunder  to  be  conveyed  on  board  the  ves- 
sels that  lay  in  the  Tyber,  in  order  to  be 
transported  into  Sicily,  he  assisted  again  the 
next  day  (Sunday)  at  divine  service  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  took  leave  of  the  pope, 
and  on  Monday  set  out  on  his  return  to  Na- 
ples.3  From  Naples  he  marched  to  Rhegium, 
where  his  army  was  a  third  time  defeated  by 
the  Lombards;  I  say  a  third  time,  for  during 
his  stay  at  Rome,  Romoald,  duke  of  Bene- 
vento,  falling  upon  Saburrus,  gave  him  a  total 
overthrow.  From  Rhegium  he  passed  over 
to  Sicily,  glad  to  leave  the  brave  Lombards 
in  possession  of  the  country,  which  they  had 
acquired  with  the  sword,  and  were  both  de- 
termined and  able,  as  he  found  by  experience, 
to  defend  with  the  sword. 

But  to  return  to  the  pope  ;  he  had,  without 
all  doubt,  during  the  twelve  days  the  empe- 
ror continued  at  Rome,  many  favorable  op- 


>  Paul.  Diacon.  1.  5.  c.  6,  7,  &c. 

a  Concil.  Lateran.  sub.  Leon.  X.  Sess.  1.  8.  10. 

'  Paul.  Diacon.  ubi  supra.  Anast.  in  Vitalian. 


portunities  of  recommending  to  him  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  church,  of  remonstrating 
against  the  type,  which  the  preceding  popes, 
and  all  the  bishops  in  the  west,  had  so  loudly 
complained  of,  of  reproving  him  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  brother  Theodosius,  an  ecclesiactic 
and  a  deacon,  and  for  his  cruelty  to  Martin 
and  Maximus,  the  two  great  chamjjions  of  the 
catholic  cause.  Many  such  opportunities  he 
must  certainly  have  had  ;  and  yet  it  does  not 
appear,  that  he  ever  was  prompted  by  his  zeal 
to  avail  himself  of  them  :  for  if  he  had,  the 
bibliothecarian  would  not  have  failed,  nor 
would  the  annalist,  to  have  acquainted  us 
with  it.  If  Constans  was  a  tyrant,  an  heretic, 
a  persecutor,  was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  pope, 
of  the  first  bishop  of  the  catholic  church,  of 
the  bishop  of  bishops,  to  have  rebuked  him, 
at  least  in  season,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  devotion, 
and  endeavored  to  retrieve  him?  A  thing 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  exclaims  here  father 
Pagi,  but  certainly  true !  Three  popes  suc- 
cessively, Martin,  fiugenius,  and  Vitalianus, 
forbore  excommunicating  the  emperor  Con- 
stans, though  guilty  of  the  most  enormous  ex- 
cesses against  the  church,  and  the  supreme 
head  of  the  church,  the  high  pontiff.'  That 
they  did  not  excommunicate  him  is  not  at  all 
to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  popes  in  those 
days  had  not  yet  taken  upon  them  to  excom- 
municate princes.  But  that  Vitalianus,  know- 
ing him  to  be  guilty  of  such  enormous  ex- 
cesses, should  have  carried  his  complaisance 
so  far  as  not  to  take  the  least  notice  of  them  ; 
as  not  only  to  admit  him  into  the  church,  in- 
stead of  shutting  the  doors  against  him,  as 
St.  Ambrose  did  against  Theodosius,  but  to 
accept  his  oblations  or  presents ;  nay,  and  to 
assist  with  him,  though  he  thought  him  an 
heretic,  at  divine  service,  which  was  com- 
municating with  him,  Avas  a  conduct,  I  will 
not  say  much  to  be  wondered  at,  but  highly 
to  blame,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  a  bishop. 
"We  do  greatly  offend,"  said  pope  Gregor}' 
the  first  on  a  like  occasion,  "  if  we  are  silent, 
and  dissemble  things  that  ought  to  be  correct- 
ed."^ But  the  whole  conduct  of  Vitalianus 
bespeaks  him  a  man  of  a  most  slavish  spirit, 
and  of  a  temper  to  flatter  men  in  power  rather 
than  rebuke  them.  That  Constans  had  ab- 
jured his  heresy  before  he  came  to  Rome,  as 
Baronius  would  make  us  believe,  to  excuse 
the  conduct  of  the  pope,  is  one  of  the  an- 
nalist's dreams. 

During  the  three  following  years,  either 
Vitalianus  performed  nothing  worthy  of  no- 
tice, or  if  he  did,  it  has  been  passed  over  in 
silence  by  the  writers  of  those  times.  For  of 
him  no  farther  mention  is  made  in  history  till 
the  year  667,  when  he  received  Wighard,  the 
elect  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  sent  by  Oswy 
and  Ecgbert,  the  kings  of  Northumberland 
and  Kent,  to  receive  his  ordination  at  Rome. 


'  Pagi  in  Annal.  Bar.  ad  Ann.  663.  665.  n.  6. 
a  Greg.  Ep.  1.  2.  Ep.  37. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[VlTALIANUS. 


Dispute  concerning  the  keeping  of  Easter. 


For  the  famous  dispute  between  the  mission-]  determined  in  favor  of  the  former,  and  Deus- 
aries  from  Rome,  and  the  Scotch  bishops  and  dedit  of  Canterbur}^  dying  soon  after,  the  two 

clergy,  concerning  the  time  of  keeping  Easter, ' 

and  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure,(*)  being  at  last 


(*)  As  no  time  was  fixed  by  tlie  apostles,  or  their 
immediate  successors,  for  tlie  annual  celehration  of 
the  easter  festival,  it  was  kept,  in  the  earliest  aijes  of 
the  church,  at  different  times  by  different  ch(ircli>s.(n) 
Some  observed  it  every  year  on  a  fixed  day  ;  others 

kept  it,  with  the  Jews,  on  the  14th  day  of  ihe  moon  j  aries  from  Rome  the  top,  calling  that  the  tonsure  of 
following  the  vernal  equinox,  on  what  day  soever  of  :  St.  Peter,  as  if  it  had  been  derived  from  that  apostle 
the  weelc  it  happened  to  fall ;  and  some  |)ut  it  off  till    When,  by  whom,  or  on  what  occasion,  the  ecclesias 


was,  "Whether  the  hair  of  the  priests  and  monks 
should  be  clipped  or  shaved  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
head  from  eiir  to  ear,  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  or 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  in  form  of  a  circle,  to  imitate 
the  crown  of  thorns,  which  our  Savior  wore,  and  of 
which  it  was  thout;ht  in  be  an  emblem."  The  Scots 
haved  the  fore  part  of  their  heads;  and  the  mission- 


the  following  Sunday.  The  first  cnuiuil  of  Aries 
314  decreed,  "That  the  Pasch  of  Resurrection  (so 
called  from  the  Hebrew  word  Pesach.  which  signifies 
passover)  should  be  observed  at  one  time,  and  on  one 
and  the  same  day,  throuijhout  the  world  ;"  and  that 
decree  was  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Nice  in  325. 
But  as  the  precise  time  was  not  fixed  by  either  coun- 
cil, nor  the  method  of  finding  it  prescribed,  even  those 
who  agreed  in  keeping  that  festival  on  a  Sunday,  did 
not  always  agree  in  keeping  it  on  the  same  Sunday. 
In  the  year  387  it  was  kept  by  some  churches  on  Ihe 
2l3t  of  March,  by  others  on  tlie  18th  of  April,  and  by 
some  on  the  25th  of  April  :(!/)  and  so  it  happened 
again  in  the  year  577.  (c)  In  the  years  322,  349,  406, 
the  Easter  of  the  Latins  was  a  whole  month  earlier 
than  that  of  the  Alexandrians,  (e/)  This  disagreement 
was  ov/ing  to  the  different  cycles,  that  obtained  in  the 
different  churches.  The  Roman  church  followed  the 
Jewish  cycle  of  eighty-four  years  till  the  time  of  pope 
Leo  the  Great,  who  in  455,  changed  it  for  that  of 
Alexandria  ;(e)  as  he  did  two  years  after  the  Alexan- 
drian cycle  for  that  of  Victorius  Aquitantis,  which 
was  again  chansed,  in  525,  for  the  cycle  of  Dionysius 
Exiguus,  consisting  of  nineteen  years.  Thus  did  the 
Roman  churi:h  thrice  change  her  cycles,  and  with 
them  the  time  of  the  paschal  solemnity.  To  these 
changes  the  Scots,  the  Britons,  and  the  Picts,  were 
utter  strangers,  as  they  held  but  little  correspondence 
with  Rome,  and  therefore  adhered  to  the  ancient  cycle 
of  eighty-four  years.  This  difference  in  the  cycles 
produced  a  riiffi^rence  among  the  Saxon  churches  ;  the 
northern  Saxons,  who  had  been  converted  by  the 
Scotch  clergy,  following  the  olil  cycle  ;  and  those,  who 
owed  their  conversion  to  the  Roman  or  French  mis- 
sionaries, conforming  to  the  more  modern  one.  Thus 
in  the  year  631,  the  churches,  founded  by  the  Scots, 
kept  Easter  on  the  21st  of  April;  and  those  that  had 
been  founded  by  the  Roman  and  French  missionaries, 
on  the  14th  of  March.  (/)  At  other  times  the  Scotch 
Ea.ster  came  first ;  for  it  sometimes  happened  in 
Oswy's  court,  as  Bode  informs  us,(o-)  that  while  the 
king,  who  conformed  to  the  usages  of  the  Scots,  by 
whom  the  Northumbrians  had  been  converted,  was 
celebrating  the  feast  of  Easier,  the  queen,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  Kent,  where  the  Roman  usages 
obtained,  was  still  keeping  Lent.  The  Roman  mission- 
.iries  pretended  to  derive  their  practice  from  the  apos- 
tles, St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  though  of  so  late  a  date 
aa  the  year  525,  and  stigmatized  with  the  name  of 
schismatics,  all  who  did  not  conform  to  it.  The  Scots, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  not  relinquish  a  practice, 
which  had  been  observed  by  them  ever  since  the  con- 
version of  their  nation,  and  which  they  pretended  to 
have  been  handed  down  to  them  by  tradition  from 
the  apostles,  St.  John  and  St.  Philip.  And  truly  the 
cycle  of  eighty-four  years,  which  the  Jews  had  in- 
vented to  settle  the  anniversary  returns  of  their  pass- 
over,  continued,  however  faulty,  to  be  used  by  the 
Christians  for  near  two  hundred  years,  as  is  agreed 
on  all  hands  ;  so  that  the  Britons  and  the  Scots,  who 
still  used  the  same  cycle,  may  be  rather  said  to  have 
agreed  with  the  apostles,  even  with  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  as  to  the  time  of  keeping  Easter,  than  the  Roman 
missionaries,  or  those  who  sent  them ;  the  cycle,  which 
at  this  time  was  in  tise  among  them,  having  been  in- 
vented, oral  least  adopted  by  their  church,  five  hun- 
dred years  after  the  apostles'  times. 

The  manner  or  fashion  of  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure 
afforded  matter  for  as  warm  disputes  as  the  time  of 
celebrating  the  Easter  festivaL    The  grand  question 

(a)  See  p.  202.  (h)  Ambros.  Ep.  87. 

(c)  Stillingf.'s  Answer  to  Cressy,  p.  323. 

(d)  Bucher.  Comment,  in  Hippolyt.  Canon.  Pasch. 
(c)  Leo  Ep.  95. 

(/)  Usher  Antiquil.  Britan.  Eccl.  p.  482. 
iff)  Bed.  1.  3.  c.  25. 


tical  tonsure,  that  i.s,  the  clipping  or  shaving  the  hair 
of  the  ecclesiastics,  was  first  introduced,  is  not  well 
known.  But  certain  it  is,  that  in  the  time  of  St. 
Jerom,  who  flourished  in  the  end  of  the  fourth,  and 
the  beeiniiing  of  the  fifth  century,  a  Romish  priest, 
with  his  shaven  crown,  would  have  been  taken  for  a 
priest  of  Isis  or  Serapis;  a  shaven  crown  being  then, 
as  that  father  informs  us,((i)  the  characteristic  or 
badge  of  those  priests.  As  for  the  Christian  priests, 
they  were  neither  to  shave  their  heads,  as  we  learn 
of  the  same  father,  (J)  lest  they  should  look  too  like 
the  priests  and  votaries  of  Isis  and  Serapis  ;  nor  to 
suffer  their  hair  to  grow  long,  after  the  luxurious 
manner  of  the  barbarians  and  soldiers,  but  to  observe 
a  decent  mean  between  the  two  extremes  ;  that  is,  as 
he  explains  it,  to  let  their  hair  grow  long  enough  to  cover 
their  skin.  It  was  therefore  probably  the  custom  to  cut 
their  hair,  to  a  moderate  degree,  at  their  ordination, 
not  by  way  of  a  religious  mystery  but  merely  for  the 
sake  of  decency;  and  that  nothing  else  was  originally 
meant  by  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure.  However  that 
be,  the  cutting  of  the  hair  was,  in  process  of  time,  im- 
proved into  a  mystery;  and  the  heathenish  ceremony 
of  shaving  the  liead  not  only  adopted  by  the  church, 
but  looked  upon  as  important  enough  to  divide  it. 

As  the  peace  of  the  English  church  (yet  in  its  in- 
fancy) was  greatly  disturbed,  and  the  propagating  of 
the  gospel  interrupted  and  checked  by  these  unsea- 
sonable disputes  among  the  ecclesiastics  about  rites 
and  usages,  while  they  all  agreed  in  faith  and  religion, 
king  Oswy  undertook  to  reconcile  the  contending  par- 
ties ;  and  with  that  design  convened  a  synod  in  664, 
at  Streanes-halch,  now  Whiiby  in  Yorkshire.  In  that 
synod  the  matters  in  debate  were  not  put  to  the  vote, 
as  was  tisual  in  all  other  synods  ;  but  the  king,  after 
hearing  both  parties,  declared  for  the  Romish;  taking 
it  for  granted,  that  their  customs  were  all  derived 
from  St.  Peter,  whom  he  said,  he  would  by  no  means 
disoblige ;  lest  he  being  disobliged,  who  had  been 
trusted  with  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
agreeably  to  that  of  our  Savior,  "  To  thee  will  I  give," 
&;c.,  no  other  should  be  found,  who  would  take  upon 
him  to  open  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  let  him  in.(c) 
The  king  had,  without  all  doubt,  been  gained  over  be- 
fore-hand to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  iirought  by  the 
missionaries  from  Rome  and  France,  probably  by 
Eanfeld  his  queen,  or  by  his  son  Alcfrid,  king  of  De'ira  ; 
for  I  cannot  think,  that  the  motive,  which  he  alleged 
for  his  change,  could  have  any  ways  influenced  him, 
or  that  he  was  serious  when  he  alleged  it.  However 
his  speech  was  received  with  great  applause  by  the 
assembly,  as  Bede  informs  us;((7)  and  it  was  con- 
cluded, that  Easter  should  be  thenceforth  observed 
after  the  Roman  manner.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
the  dispute  about  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure,  and  other 
matters  that  were  canvassed  in  the  same  assembly, 
was  likewise  determined  in  favor  of  the  mission- 
aries, though  Bede  has  not  told  us  that  it  was.  Thus 
were  the  English  churches,  founded  by  the  Scots, 
brotight  to  submit  Jo  the  customs  of  Rome ;  which  soon 
brought  them,  and  it  was  what  the  missionaries  aimed 
at,  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Rome ;  nay,  their  chang- 
ing their  own  rites  and  ceremonies  for  those  of  that 
church  was,  in  itself,  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of,  and 
a  virtual  submission  to  her  authority.  And  it  vi'as, 
without  all  doubt,  on  that  consideration,  that  Colman, 
the  Scotch  bishop  of  the  Northumbrians,  chose  rather 
to  quit  his  bishopric,  than  to  comply  with  the  deci- 
sion of  the  synod,  or  rather  of  the  king.  Besides,  the 
missionaries  required  a  conformity  to  the  usages  of 
the  Roman  church  as  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  to 
require  even  the  priests  and  the  monks  to  shave,  not 
the  forepart,  but  the  top  of  their  heads,  upon  that 
principle,   was   sapping   the   very   foundations  of  the 


(a)  Hier.  1.  13.  in  Ezek.  c.  44. 
(e)  Bed.  \.  S.  c.  25. 


(b)  Idem  ibid. 
(d)  Idem  ibid. 
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Wighard  dies  at  Rome.    The  pope's  letter  to  king  Osway,  on  that  occasion.    The  monk  Theodore  chosen  by 
the  pope  in  the  room  of  Wighard.     His  ordination  delayed,  and  why. 


kings  agreed  to  name  him  a  successor  out  of 
the  English  clergy,  and  send  him  for  his 
ordination  to  Rome  ;  that  being  ordained  there, 
he  might  prove  more  active  and  zealous  in 
promoting  the  customs  and  rites  of  that  church. 
Pursuant  to  that  resolution,  Wighard,  presby- 
ter of  the  church  of  Canterl)ury,  where  the 
Romish  customs  and  ceremonies  obtained, 
was  chosen,  and  sent  to  Rome  with  letters 
from  both  kings  to  the  pope,  and  a  present  to 
St.  Peter,  consisting  of  several  vessels  of  sil- 
ver and  gold  ;  but  neither  of  tliose  letters  has 
reached  our  times.  Wighard  was  received, 
as  we  may  well  imagine,  by  the  pope,  with 
all  possible  marks  of  respect  and  esteem. 
But  a  violent  plague  raging  at  that  time  in 
Italy  (and  it  raged  with  no  less  violence  in 
England), (*)  he  died'of  it  at  Rome  before  he 
was  ordained,  and  with  him  died  almost 
his  whole  retinue.  The  person  being  dead 
whom  the  two  kings  had  named,  the  pope  re- 
solved to  lay  hold  of  so  favorable  an  opportu- 
nity, and  name  one  to  the  see  of  Canterbury 
himself.  At  the  same  time  therefore  that  he 
wrote  to  king  Oswy,  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
death  of  Wighard,  he  took  care  to  let  him 
know,  that  as  soon  as  he  found  a  person  equal 
to  so  great  a  charge,  he  would  send  him  into 
England,  with  proper  instructions  to  root  up 
the  tares  throughout  the  whole  island.  By 
the  tares  the  pope  could  only  mean  such  rites 
and  usages  as  differed  from  tliose  of  Rome  ; 
for  at  this  time  they  all  agreed  in  doctrine  and 
faith.  In  the  same  letter  he  commended  and 
extolled  the  zeal  of  the  king  for  the  true  and 
apostolic  faith  ;  exhorted  him  to  conform  not 
only  in  the  celebration  of  Easter,  hut  in  every 
thing  else,  to  the  rule  of  the  ho!}'^  apostles,  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  and  thanking  him  for  the 
present  to  St.  Peter,  he  sent  in  return,  to  him, 
a  choice  collection  of  relics,  and  to  the  queen, 
whom  he  styled  his  spiritual  daughter,  a  cross 
and  a  golden  key,  containing  some  of  the 
filings  of  the  supposed  chains,  with  which 
the  two  apostles  were  bound,  when  prisoners 
in  Rome.'(l) 


power  and  liberty,  which  all  national  churches  had 
ever  enjoyed  of  settling  their  own  discipline,  and  ap- 
pointing such  rites,  ceremonies,  and  forms  of  worship, 
as  they  judged  most  decent  and  edifying.  No  wonder 
therefore,  that  Colman  abandoned  a  church,  which  he 
saw  thus  running  headlong  into  slavery,  and  with- 
drew to  Scotland. 

(*)  It  raged  with  such  violence  in  England,  that  the 
imhappy  people,  preferring  a  quick  death  to  tlie  insuf- 
ferable torments  of  a  tedious  illness,  ran  in  crowds  to 
the  clifts  on  the  shore,  and  thence  threw  themselves 
headlong  into  the  sea.(«)  It  swept  off  great  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  among  the  rest  Suidhelm,  king 
of  the  East-Saxons,  (i) 

(a)  Westmonasterien.  ad  Ann.  665. 

(6). Bed.  1.  3.  c.  30. 

'  Bed.  1.  3.  c.  29. 

(t)  As  St.  Peter  was  thought  to  keep  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it  was  a  crafty  contrivance  of 
the  popes,  to  have  small  keys  made  of  different  metals, 
some  even  of  gold,  and  to  send  them  as  presents  from 
St.  Peter,  to  persons  who  had  deserved  well  of  the 
apostolic  see,  or  whom  they  wanted  to  oblige.  Of 
these  keys  Gregory  the  Great  was  of  all  popes  the 
most  liberal.  One  he  sent  to  king  Childebert,  the  son 
of  Brunichild,  assuring  bim,  that  if  he  wore  it  at  his 


The  pope  lost  no  time,  but  made  it  his  study 
to  find  a  proper  person  to  fill  the  vacant  see 
of  Canterbury.  He  first  cast  his  eyes  on 
Adrian,  abbot  of  a  monastery  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Naples.  But  he,  not  thinking  him- 
self sufficiently  qualified  to  discharge  so  great 
a  trust,  recommended  to  the  pope,  first  a  monk 
named  Andrew,  and  upon  his  excusing  him- 
self on  account  of  his  infirmities,  another 
monk  named  Theodore,  well  known  to  Adrian, 
who  made  no  objection  to  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity, though  he  was  then  in  the  sixth-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  see,  to  which  he  was 
preferred,  lay  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
Rome.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  parts, 
good  morals,  and  great  learning,  but  a  native 
of  Greece,  born  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  which 
gave  no  small  umbrage  to  the  pope,  appre- 
hending that  he  might  introduce  into  the 
English  church  the  rites  and  usages  of  the 
Greeks;  and  he  would  not  ordain  him,  not- 
withstanding all  his  good  qualities,  until 
Adrian  promised  to  attend  him  into  England, 
and  there  keep  a  wathful  eye  over  his  actions 
and  conduct.  The  fears  of  the  pope,  who  re- 
posed an  entire  confidence  in  Adrian,  being 
thus  allayed,  Theodore,  yet  a  layman,  was 
immediately  ordained  subdeacon  ;  but  he  was 
not  consecrated  bishop  until  three  months  af- 
ter; though  he  was  impatiently  expected  by 
the  two  kings  and  their  people,  and  his  pre- 
sence was  necessary  in  England.  What  oc- 
casioned, in  these  circumstances,  so  long  a 
delay,  Bede  gravely  informs  us.  The  new 
archbishop  Jiad  his  head  shaved  all  over  after 
the  manner  of  the  eastern  monks,  which  was 
called  the  tonsure  of  St.  Paul ;  and  the  pope 
waited  until  his  hair  grew,  that  it  might  be 
shaved,  at  his  ordination,  only  on  the  top  of 


neck,  it  would  screen  him  from  evils,  "Quae  colic  ves- 
tro  suspensas  a  malis  vos  omnibus  tueanlur."  (a)  An- 
other he  bestowed  on  Columbus,  bishop  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Nuuiidia.  (ft)  A  third  he  gave  to  Theodorus, 
physician  to  the  emperor  Mauritius  ;(c)  and  a  fourth, 
of  gold,  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  to  Tlieotistes  and 
Andrew,  the  governors  of  that  emperor's  children. 
For  it  had  even  wrought  a  miracle,  which  he  thus  re- 
lates in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  them  when  he  sent  it. 
"This  key,"  says  he,  "was  found  by  a  Lombard  in  a 
city  beyond  the  Po  ;  who  indeed  made  no  account  of 
it,  as  the  key  of  St.  Peter;  but  observing  that  it  was 
of  gold,  he  took  it  up,  and  pulled  out  a  knife  with  a 
design  to  cut  if.  But  he  was  that  moment  possessed 
with  an  evil  spirit,  and  he  stuck  the  knife  in  his  own 
throat,  and  died  on  the  spot.  At  this  spectacle  king 
Autharis,  who  was  present,  and  the  Lombards  who 
attended  him,  were  struck  with  such  dread  and  terror, 
that  not  one  of  them  had  the  courage  to  take  up  the 
key,  or  so  much  as  to  touch  it.  A  Lombard,  there- 
fore, named  Minulphus,  who  professed  the  catholic 
faith,  was  sent  for  ;  and  he  took  it  up  without  the 
least  fear  or  apprehension.  King  Autharis,  surprised 
at  the  event,  caused  another  golden  key  to  be  made, 
and  sent  both  to  my  predecessor,  namely,  Pelagius  II., 
with  an  account  of  the  miracle.  That  very  key," 
continues  Gregory,  "  the  key  by  which  God  was  pleased 
to  destroy  an  haughty  and  perfidious  man,  I  send  to 
your  excellency,  that  you,  who  love  and  fear  him,  may 
'  by  it'  (remarkable  words  !)  attain  your  eternal  salva- 
tion.'" (rf)  The  unhappy  Lombard  had  perhaps  his 
throat  cut  by  some,  zealous  catholic  for  the  affront 
which  he  offered  to  St.  Peter  in  his  key. 

(a)  Greg.  I.  5.  Ep.  6.  (b)  Idem.  1.  2.  Ep.  47. 

(c)  Idem.  1.  6.  Ep.  25.         {d)  Idem.  1.  6.  Ep. 
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Theodore  sets  out  for  England; — [Year  of  Christ,  668]  He  arrives  at  Canterbury,  the  following  year.  His 
zeal  in  promoting  the  Romish  ceremonies.  John,  bishop  of  Lappa,  appeals  lo  the  pope  from  the  judgment 
of  his  metropolitan. 


his  head,  and  in  the  form  of  a  crown.'  This 
was  the  mode  of  the  Roman  tonsure  ;  and  it 
was  called  the  tonsure  of  St.  Peter.     It  seems 


he  seems  to  have  had  chiefly  at  heart,  his 
own  authority  in  the  kingdoms  already  con- 
verted,  and  with  it   the  pompous  rites  and 


quite  incredible,  and  would  not  be  credited,  ceremonies  of  Rome.     And  he  succeeded  in 

were  it  not  well  attested,  that  so  great  stress  both;  the  Romish  rites  and  modes  of  worship 

could  ever  have  been  laid  on  such  trifles.     But  were  by  his  means  universally  received,  and 

insignificant  rites  and  ceremonies  were  now  the  jurisdiction   of   the   see   of   Canterbury, 


become  essential  parts  of  the  Christian  re 
ligion. 

Theodore  was  ordained  at  last  by  the  pope 
on  the  26th  of  March,  668,  (his  hair  being  by 
that  time  sufficiently  grown,)  and  from  Rome 
he  set  out  for  England  together  with  Adrian  on 
the  27th  of  May.    They  went  by  sea  to  Marseil- 
les, and  from  thence  by  land  to  Aries,  with  let- 
ters of  recommendation  from  the  pope  to  John 
archbishop  of  that  city.     From  Aries  Theo- 
dore proceeded  on  his  journey,  and  arriving  at 
Paris,  passed  the  winter  there  with  Agilbert, 
formerly  bishop  of  the  West-Saxons,  and  now 
bishop  of  Paris.     During   his   stay  in   that 
city,  he  was  told  by  Agilbert  that  pope  Gre- 
gory had  granted  to  Austin,  the  first  bishop 
of  Canterbury,  an  unlimited  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  churches  of  Britain,  though  Austin  had 
never  had   an   opportunity  of  exercising  it. 
Upon  that  information  Theodore,  whose  idol 
was  power,  as  it  afterwards  too  plainly  ap- 
peared, wrote  immediately  to  Vitalianus,  and 
continued  at  Paris  until  he  had  obtained  of 
him  the  same  jurisdiction,  and  by  a  general 
grant  every  privilege,  power,  and  prerogative, 
that  might  by  him  be  judged  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  the  churches  in  Britain.^     In 
the  mean  time  Ecgbert,  king  of  Kent,  being 
informed  that  the  new  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury was  in  France,  dispatched  immediately 
the  prefect  Redfrid  to  attend  him  over  into 
England  ;  and  he  arrived  at  Canterbury  on 
the  27lh  of  May,  669.     As  for  Adrian,  he 
was  detained  some  time  by  Ebroinus,  Mayor 
of  the  palace  to  Clotaire  III.,  upon  a  suspicion 
that  he  was  charged  with  some  private  em- 
bassy from  the  emperor  to  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land against  the  kingdom   of  France.     But 
that  suspicion  being  found  to  be  groundless, 
he   was   suffered   to   pursue   his  journey  to 
England ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Canterbury, 
had  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  allotted  him 
for  his  habitation ;  the  pope  having  ordered 
Theodore,  at  his   departure   from   Rome,  to 
provide  him  and  his  companions  (no  doubt  a 
new   colony   of   monks)   with   a   convenient 
habitation   within    his    diocese.^     Theodore 
governed  the  church  of  Canterbury  twenty- 
one  years,  and  proved  the  greatest  prelate  for 
parts  and  learning,  as  well  as  the  most  active 
and  zealous,  England  had  yet  seen  in  that 
chair;  active  and  zealous,  not  in  preaching 
the  gospel,  or  causing  it  to  be  preached,  though 
the  whole  kingdom  of  the  South-Saxons  was 
yet  unconverted  ;(*)  but  in  establishing  what 


which  until  his  time  had  been  confined  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 
was,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Saxon  kings, 
especiallyof  Oswy,  extended  overall  England. 
He  is  therefore  very  justly  said  by  Bede  to 
have  been  the  first  archbishop  who  was  ac- 
knowledged as  such  by  all  the  churches  in 
England  ;'  and  it  is  to  his  ambition  that  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  owe  the  power  and 
authority  which  they  enjoy  to  this  day.  But 
of  him  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 
To  return  to  Vitalianus  ;  he  had,  the  same 
year,  668,  a  favorable  opportunity  of  exerting 
the  power,  which  his  predecessors  had  usurped, 
of  receiving  appeals  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  of  reversing  the  judgment  of  other 
bishops  or  synods,  and  absolving  those 
whom  they  had  condemned,  or  condemning 
those  whom  they  had  absolved ;  and  that 
power  he  exerted  accordingly,  on  the  follow- 
ing occasion.  John,  bishop  of  Lappa  in  the 
island   of   Crete,  having  been  found  guilty 


»  Bed.  1,  4.  c.  1.  a  Malmesbur.  1.  I.  de  Pontif. 

5  Bed.  1.  4.  c.  1. 

(♦)  The  South-Saxons,  inhabiting  the  present  coun- 
ties of  Sussex  and  Surry,  were  not  converted  till  the 


year  681,  twelve  years  after  the  arrival  of  Theodore 
in  England  ;  and  that  they  were  converted  even  then 
was  not  owing  to  any  zeal  in  him,  nor  indeed  in  the 
person  by  whom  they  were  converted,  but  to  chance, 
or  to  speak  more  properly,  to  a  particular  providence 
of  God.  The  first  who  prea.ched  the  gospel  to  that 
people  was  Wilfrid,  bishop  of  York,  whose  name  13 
famous  in  the  annals  of  tlie  English  church.  But  he 
preached  to  them,  as  Jonah  preached  to  the  Ninevites, 
against  his  will,  and  when  he  had  nothing  less  in  his 
thoughts  than  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  He  had 
been  driven  from  his  see  by  Ecgfrid,  king  of  Northum- 
berland, whose  high  displeasure  he  liad  incurred  ; 
and  finding  nowhere  else  a  safe  retreat,  the  other 
kings  being  unwilling  to  protect  him  against  so  pow- 
erful a  prince,  he  was  forced  to  take  sanctuary  in  the 
pagan  kingdom  of  the  South-Saxons.  There  he  was 
received  with  open  arms  by  Ethelwalch,  king  of  that 
country,  overjoyed,  as  he  himself  had  embraced  the 
Christian  religion  some  years  before,  at  the  favorable 
opportunity  that  offered  of  liaving  the  same  faith 
preached  to  his  people.  That  Wilfrid  undertook,  hav- 
ing then  no  hopes  of  being  restored  to  his  see,  and 
was  attended  in  the  undertaking  with  all  the  success 
he  could  have  wished.  The  South-Saxons  readily 
embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  at  the  persuasion 
of  Wilfrid,  an  episcopal  see  was  founded  by  the  king 
at  Seolsy  in  Sussex,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom ;  and  of 
tliat  see  Wilfrid  was  the  first  bishop.  The  see  was 
afterwards,  about  the  year  1070.  removed  to  Chiclies- 
ter ;  and  iience  Wilfrid  is  reckoned  the  first  in  the 
succession  of  the  bishops  of  that  city.  Thus  were  the 
South-Saxons  converted  at  last,  eighty-four  years 
after  the  arrival  of  Austin  in  England  ;(a)  and  I  do 
not  find  that  their  conversion  had,  till  that  time,  been 
ever  attempted,  though  their  country  bordered  on  the 
kingdom  of  Kent,  which  swarmed  with  missionaries 
ami  monks  from  Rome.  As  for  Theodore  and  Adrian, 
and  the  monks  who  came  over  with  them,  they  were 
so  much  taken  up  in  converting  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  Rome  those  who  were  already  converted 
to  the  faith,  in  causing  Easter  to  be  every  where  kept 
at  the  time  which  it  was  kept  at  in  Rome,  in  persuad- 
ing the  priests  and  monks  to  shave  the  top  and  not 
the  forepart  of  their  heads,  &c.,  that  they  had  not 
time  to  think  of  any  other  conversion. 

(a)  Bed.  1.  4.  c.  13.  Eddius  vit.  Wilfrid,  c.  40.  15. 
Script,  p.  72. 

» lied.  1.  4.  c.  2. 
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John,  bishop  of  Lappa,  is  absolved  by  the  pope  ;  who  writes  four  letters  on  this  occasion.  The  authority  of 
the  pope  still  disputed  in  Italy  itself.  Maurus  of  Milan,  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  excommunicates  him 
in  his  turn. 


(we  are  not  told  of  what  crime)  and  been 
thereupon  condemned  by  Paul  his  metropoli- 
tan, in  a  synod  consisting  of  all  the  bishops 
of  that  island,  instead  of  acquiescing  in  their 
sentence,  appealed  from  them  to  the  pope. 
This  the  metropolitan  highly  resented ;  and 
far  from  paying  any  kind  of  regard  to  the  ap- 
peal, he  ordered  the  appellant  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  public  jail,  and  to  be  kept  there  till  he 
owned  himself  justly  condemned.  But  he 
found  means  to  make  his  escape,  got  safe  to 
Rome,  and  there  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
pope,  complaining  of  the  injustice  that  he  said 
had  been  done  him,  and  earnestly  entreating 
his  holiness  to  re-examine  his  cause,  and  ab- 
solve or  condemn  him  according  to  the  canons. 
The  pope  readily  hearkened  to  his  request,  as 
we  may  well  imagine,  and  having  procured 
a  copy  of  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Crete, 
and  "caused  them  to  be  read  and  examined  in 
a  council  assembled  for  that  purpose  at  Rome, 
they  were,  by  all  the  bishops  who  composed 
that  assembly,  declared  illegal,  the  former 
sentence  was  reversed,  and  the  bishop  of 
Lappa  absolved  as  having  been  unlawfully 
judged  and  unjustly  condemned.  Few,  if 
any,  who  appealed  to  Rome,  were  there  found 
guilty ;  the  merit  of  appealing,  covering,  it 
seems,  in  the  eyes  of  the  pope  the  multitude 
of  sins  ;  for  no  man  can  think  that  all,  who 
appealed  to  Rome,  were  innocent,  and  had 
been  elsewhere  unjustly  condemned.  On  that 
occasion  the  pope  wrote  four  letters  :  namely, 
two  to  Paul,  primate  of  Crete,  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  judgment  of  the  council  of  Rome, 
to  reprimand  him,  which  he  does  very  sharply, 
for  not  suspending  (as  was  required  by  the 
canons)  all  farther  proceedings  against  the 
accused  bishop,  when  he  had  once  appealed 
to  the  apostolic  see,  and  to  command  him,  by 
the  authority  of  that  see,  to  restore  his  be- 
loved brother,  and  make  good  the  damages, 
■which  he,  or  his  church,  might  have  suffered 
by  the  unjust  persecution.  In  one  of  these 
letters  he  complains  to  Paul  of  a  deacon,  who 
had  married  after  his  ordination,  and  served 
two  churches,  and  requires  him  to  prevent,  by 
all  means,  for  the  future,  such  enormous 
abuses.'  The  other  two  letters  the  pope  wrote 
to  George,  bishop  of  Syracuse,  where  Con- 
stans  still  resided,  and  to  Vaanus,  chamber- 
lain and  chartulary  to  the  emperor,  entreating 
them  to  use  their  interest  at  court  in  behalf  of 
the  bishop  of  Lappa,  irregularly  condemned, 
and  unjustly  deposed.^  The  right  of  receiv- 
ing appeals  the  popish  writers  all  pretend  to 
be  of  divine  institution;  but  that  Vitalianus 
did  not  know,  and  therefore  resolved  it  in  his 
letter  to  the  metropolitan  of  Crete,  into  the 
canons  of  the  church;  which  Baronius  did 
not  think  worthy  of  his  notice,  though  he  has 
taken  care  to  observe  on  this  occasion,  with 
what  resolution  and  vijjor  Vitalianus  asserted 


«  Epist.  1.  et  2.  Vital.  Tom.  6.  Concil.  p.  445. 
a  Ep.  3.  et  4.  ibid. 
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the  authority  of  his  see.'  What  was  the 
issue  of  that  affair,  we  are  nowhere  told; 
but  from  the  conduct  of  Paul  it  is  manifest, 
that  he  acknowleged  no  power  in  the  pope  of 
judging  one  whom  he  had  already  judged, 
or  restoring  one  whom  he  had  deposed. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  east  that  the  authority 
of  the  pope  was  still  disputed.  It  was  not 
yet  universally  acknowledged,  and  tamely 
submitted  to,  even  in  the  west,  no,  not  in  Italy 
itself,  without  the  limits  of  the  suburbicarian 
provinces,  the  ancient  limits  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  The  Italian 
bishops  indeed,  generally  speaking,  patiently 
bore  with  the  usurpations  and  encroachments 
of  the  popes,  sacrificing  the  rights  of  their 
sees  to  their  own  quiet  and  peace.  But  still 
we  read  of  some,  who  had  courage  and  reso- 
lution enough,  especially  when  supported  by 
the  civil  power,  manfully  to  oppose  the  wild 
pretensions  of  the  popes ;  and  vigorously  to 
assert,  in  spite  of  their  anathemas,  the  liberty 
with  which  Christ  had  made  them  free.  One 
of  these  "was  Maurus,  bishop  of  Ravenna, 
who  being  summoned  by  Vitalianus  to  Rome, 
to  give  an  account  there  of  his  faith  and  his 
conduct,  not  only  refused  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons, but  let  the  pope  know,  that  as  he 
had  no  kind  of  authority  over  him,  or  his  see, 
he  could  have  no  right  to  issue  such  a  sum- 
mons. This  unexpected  answer  provoked 
Vitalianus  to  such  a  degree,  that,  transported 
with  rage  at  seeing  his  authority  questioned 
and  despised  even  in  Italy,  he  immediately 
thundered  against  Maurus  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication. But  of  his  excommunication 
Maurus  made  no  more  account  than  he  had 
made  of  his  summons  ;  nay,  thinking  he  had 
as  good  a  right  to  excommunicate  the  pope, 
as  the  pope  had  to  excommunicate  him,  he 
retorted  the  sentence,  and  excommunicated 
him  in  his  turn.  That  raised  the  rage,  or,  as 
Baronius  will  have  it,  the  zeal  of  the  pope 
beyond  all  measure ;  and  a  council  being  sum- 
moned without  delay,  Maurus  was,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  bishops  who  com- 
posed it,  struck,  as  Baronius  supposes,  with 
horror  at  an  attempt  so  daring,  and  superla- 
tively wicked,  degraded,  stript  of  his  priest- 
hood, and  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  layman. 
But  the  bishop  of  Ravenna  was  supported  by 
the  exarch ;  and  therefore,  being  well  satisfied 
that  the  pope  had  no  kind  of  power  over  him 
or  his  church,  he  continued  to  exercise,  in  de- 
fiance of  him  and  his  council,  all  the  func- 
tions of  his  ofllice  so  long  as  he  lived ; 
and  when  reduced  to  the  point  of  death,  he 
recommended  to  his  clergy  the  liberties  of 
their  church,  and  charged  them,  with  his  last 
breath,  never  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
pope.  This  was  setting  a  very  bad  example, 
and  to  deter  others  from  following  it,  pope 
Adeodatus,  in  whose  time  Maurus  died,  or- 
dered his  name  to  be  struck  out  of  the  dip- 


«Bar.  ad  Ann.  667.  p.  501. 
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Maurus'  name  struck  out  of  the  diplychs  after  his  death.  The  example  of  Maurus  followed  by  his  successor. 
Vitalianus  dies  ;— [Year  of  Christ,  672.]  The  emperor  Constans  murdered.  In  his  time  the  Saracens  make 
great  conquests.     Adeodatus  chosen. 

tychs.  Had  he  promoted  the  papal  usurpa-  1  In  the  year  668,  the  twelfth  of  Vitalianus, 
tions  with  as  much  zeal  as  he  opposed  them,  was  murdered,  in  the  bath  of  Daphne  at  Syra- 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  his  name  would  cuse,  by  one  Andrew,  the  emperor  Constans, 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  after  he  had  reigned  twenty-seven  years.  He 
calendar  as  well  as  in  the  diptychs;  and  he  scarce  performed  any  thing,  during  his  long 
would  be  now  honored  as  a  saint  of  the  first  [  reign,  worthy  of  notice;  but  suffering  himself 


rate,  as  many  others  are,  who  had  no  other 
merit  but  that  of  betraying  their  trust,  and 
sacrificing  the  just  rights  and  liberties  of  their 
churches  to  the  ambition  of  the  popes.  Mau- 
rus was  succeeded  by  Reparatus,  who,  in 
compliance  with  the  injunctions,  and  last  will, 
as  we  may  call  it,  of  his  predecessor,  not  only 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  but  obtained,  by  the  interest  he  had  at 
court,  an  imperial  rescript,  exempting  his  see 
from  all  subjection  to  that  of  Rome.  But  the 
rescript  was  revoked  twelve  years  after  by 
Constantine  Pogonatus,  the  son  of  Constans, 
at  the  request  of  pope  Leo  II.,  who  on  that 
occasion  issued  a  constitution,  forbidding  the 
anniversary  of  Maurus,  which  the  church  of 
Ravenna  observed  out  of  gratitude  to  the  me- 
mory of  their  deliverer,  to  be  thenceforth  cele- 
brated, or  his  name  to  be  mentioned  at  the  altar.' 
Of  Vitalianus  we  hear  no  more  till  the  time 
of  his  death ;  and  he  must  have  lived  to  the 
27th  of  January,  672,  if  what  we  read  in  Anas- 
lasius,-  and  all  the  pontificals,  be  true,  name- 
ly, that  he  presided  in  the  Roman  church 
fourteen  years  and  six  months :  for  he  was 
ordained  on  the  30th  of  July,  657.  Bollandus 
seems  to  have  entertained  a  mighty  opinion 
of  this  pope ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  had  his  ac- 
tions been  all  faithfully  recorded,  he  would 
have  made  as  great  a  figure  in  history  as  the 
greatest  of  popes.''  But  who  can  say,  that 
his  actions  have  not  all  been  faithfully,  re- 
corded? What  great  things  are  related  of 
him,  that  can  incline  us  to  think,  that  greater 
things  have  been  omitted  ] 


to  be  diverted,  by  the  unseasonable  and  imper- 
tinent disputes  among  the  ecclesiastics,  from 
providing,  as  he  otherwise  might,  for  the 
safety  of  the  empire,  he  allowed  the  Saracens 
to  pursue  their  conquests  and  ravages,  almost 
without  interruption.  For  in  his  time  they 
not  only  laid  waste,  with  fire  and  sword,  most 
of  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  carrying  every- 
where off  incredible  multitudes  of  captives, 
but  reduced  all  Africa,  and  making  a  descent 
on  the  island  of  Cyprus  with  seventeen  hun- 
dred ships,  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
city  of  Constantia,  and,  with  very  little  diffi- 
culty, of  the  whole  island.'  However,  Con- 
stans had  once  the  courage  to  face  them,  and 
commanding  his  fleet  in  person,  engage  them 
by  sea.  But  he  was  shamefully  defeated,  and 
his  ships  were  most  of  them  taken  or  sunk ; 
among  the  rest  his  own  ship  was  taken.  But 
he  had  already  quitted  her  and  made  his  es- 
cape, having  changed  garb  with  one  of  his 
men,  whom  the  barbarians  mistook  for  the 
emperor,  and  cut  in  pieces.^  Upon  the  death 
of  Constans  the  conspirators  proclaimed  one 
Metius,  or  Mezentius,  by  birth  an  Armenian. 
But  in  the  mean  time  Constantine,  the  de- 
ceased emperor's  son,  having  with  the  utmost 
expedition  equipped  a  fleet  at  Constantinople, 
sailed  with  it  to  Sicily,  and  having  there  de- 
feated, taken,  and  put  to  death  the  usurper,  and 
the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  he  caused  himself 
to  be  by  all  acknowledged  for  lawful  emperor, 
and  returning  to  Constantinople,  was  there 
received  with  loud  acclamations  by  all  ranks 
of  people.^(*) 


ADEODATUS,  SEVENTY-SIXTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Constantine   Pogonatus. — Grimoald,  Garibald,  Bertarith,  kings  of  the  Lombards.'} 


[Year  of  Christ  672.]  Vitalianus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Adeodatus,  a  native  of  Rome,  the 
son  of  one  Jovini?nus,  and  a  monk  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Erasmus  on  mount  Coelius.  He 
was  ordained,  after  a  vacancy  of  two  months 
and  twenty-five  days  ;^  and  consequently  on 
the  22d  of  April,  672.  The  only  thing  we  read 
of  him  is,  that  he  confirmed  the  privilege, 
which  Chrotbert,  bishop  of  Tours,  had  grant- 
ed to  the  monastery  of  St.  Martin,  situated  in 
his  diocese,  exempting  that  monastery  from 

»  Hier.  Rub.  Hist.  Raven.  1.  4.  Anast.  in  Leon.  11. 
Vide  Bar.  ad  Ann.  669.  p.  505. 
»  Anast.  in  Vitalian.         '  Bolland.  ad  diem  27  Jan. 
*  Anast.  in  Adeodat. 


the  jurisdiction  of  the  bisliop  :  and  some  have 
even  suspected  the  authenticity  of  the  letter  or 
bull  ascribed  to  Adeodatus,  confirming  that 
privilege  ;■*  which  has  given  occasion  to  great 

'  Theoph.  ad  Ann.  Incarnat.  secund.  Alexandrin. 
639,  640.  Elmakin.  Hist.  Saracen,  ad  Ann.  Hegir.  27. 

a  Tlieoph.  ad  Ann.  13.  Const. 

'  Theoph.  ad  Ann.  Constan.  27.  Paul.  Diac.  1.  5. 
prope  tin. 

(*)  He  must  have  continued  some  time  in  the  west, 
settling  the  provinces  that  were  there  still  subject  to 
the  empire;  for  we  are  told  by  Zonaras,  that  he  was 
surnamed  Pegonatus  by  the  people  of  Constantinople, 
because,  at  his  departure  from  thence,  only  a  little 
down  appeared  on  his  chin,  and  he  returned  with  a 
beard. 

♦  Launoy  in  Assert.  Inquisit.  in  Privileg.  Sanme- 
dardense. 


DONUS.] 
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Adeodatus  dies ; — [Year  of  Christ,  676.]  In  his  time  the  Lombards  renounce  tlie  doctrine  of  Arius.  Donus 
chosen.  The  patriarch  writes  to  him.  The  emperor  resolves  to  assemble  a  general  council; — [Year  of 
Christ,  677.]     Tlie  following  year  he  imparts  his  design  to  the  pope.     His  letter  to  Donus. 


disputes.'  The  other  actions  of  this  pope,  if 
he  performed  any  worthy  of  notice,  and  Baro- 
nius  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  did,  have 
been  all  buried  in  oblivion.  He  died  on  the 
26th  of  June,  676,  having  governed  the  Roman 
church  four  years,  two  months,  and  five  days.^ 
The  bibliothecarian  paints  him  as  a  man  of  a 
mild  temper,  of  great  generosity,  and  univer- 
sal benevolence,  being  to  all  alike  accessible, 
to  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest,  and  ever 
ready,  so  far  as  it  lay  in  his  power,  to  gratify 
all.^  A  most  amiable  character ;  better  than 
that  of  many  popes,  who  have  made  a  great 
noise  in  the  world. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  pontificate  of  Adeo- 
datus, died  king  Grimoald,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  above.  He  had  been  let  blood  in  one 
of  his  arms;  and,  as  he  was  nine  days  after 
bending  a  bow,  the  vein  opened,  and  all  pos- 
sible means  for  closing  it  proving  ineffectual, 
he  bled  to  death."*  He  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  principles  of  Arius;  but  he  renounced 
them,  being,  as  we  are  told,  convinced  of  his 
error  by  John  bishop  of  Bergamo,  a  prelate 
of  great  piety  and  learning.     The  example  of 


Grimoald  was  followed  by  the  kings  his  suc- 
cessors, who  all  professed  the  catholic  re- 
ligion ;  so  that  Arius  was,  in  a  short  time, 
forsaken  by  the  whole  nation  of  the  Lom- 
bards. As  the  laws  of  king  Rotharis  were 
found  to  be  in  many  instances  deficient,  and 
some  of  them  were  thought  too  severe, 
Grimoald,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  un- 
dertook the  correcting  of  the  edict,  which  that 
king  had  published  twenty-four  years  before  ; 
and  in  a  general  diet  held  at  Pavia  in  668, 
with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  his 
nobles,  he  repealed  some  laws,  enacted  others 
in  their  room,  and  published  a  new  edict, 
which  was  received,  not  only  by  the  Lom- 
bards, for  whom  it  was  made,  but,  in  process 
of  time,  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
though  they  had  never  been  forbidden  the  use 
of  the  Roman  laws.'  Grimoald  left  behind 
him,  besides  Romoald,  duke  of  Benevento, 
another  son,  named  Garibald,  to  whom, 
though  yet  very  young,  he  bequeathed  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lombards.  But  he  was  deposed, 
after  a  short  reign  of  three  months,  and  Berta- 
rith  recalled  and  placed  again  on  the  throne. 


DONUS,  SEVENTY-SEVENTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[CoNSTANTiNE. — Bertarith,  king  of  the  Lombards.'^ 


[Year  of  Christ,  676.]  In  the  room  of 
Adeodatus  was  chosen  and  ordained,  after  a 
vacancy  of  four  months  and  five  days,^  and, 
consequently  on  the  first  of  November,  676, 
Donus,  Domnus,  or  Dominus,  the  son  of 
Mauritius,  and  by  birth  a  Roman.^  In  the 
same  year,  and  about  the  same  time,  was 
raised  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  Theodorus, 
who  professed  the  doctrine  of  one  will,  and 
therefore  did  not  send  his  confession  of  faith 
to  the  new  pope,  being  well  apprised  that  it 
would  not  be  received  at  Rome.  However 
he  wrote  to  Donus,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his 
promotion,  an  exhortary  letter,  earnestl}'  en- 
treating him  to  pity  the  distracted  state  of  the 
church,  and  to  concur  with  him  in  such  mea- 
sures as  might  restore  the  harmony  that  had 
formerly  reigned  between  the  two  sees.' 
What  answer  Donus  returned  to  the  pa- 
triarch's letter  we  know  not.  But  if  the  pope 
did  not  pity  the  distracted  state  of  the  church, 
the  emperor  did ;  and  having,  at  this  time, 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  Saracens,  he  re- 
solved to  leave  nothing  unattempted,  that  lay 
in  his  power,  to  establish  in  the  church  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  that  reigned  in  the  state. 

'  Radulph.  Mousnyer  de  Jiir.  Ercles.  Sti,  Mart.  Tu- 
ronens.  Le  Cointe  Annal.  Eccles.  Francor.  ad.  Ann.  670. 
^  Anast.  in  Adeodat.  '  Idem  ibid. 

•*  Paul.  Diac.  1.  5.  c.  33.  «  Anast  in  Done. 

«  Idem  ibid.  '  Concil.  I.  6.  p.  594. 


With  that  view  he  first  of  all  applied  to  the 
two  patriarchs,  Theodorus  of  Constantinople, 
and  Macarius  of  Antioch,  to  learn  of  them 
what  was  the  true  cause  of  the  divisions  that 
rent  the  church  in  so  miserable  a  manner  1 
What  the  subject,  about  which  the  holy  bi- 
shops disagreed  and  quarreled,  cursing  and  ex- 
communicating each  other  as  heretics,  though 
they  all  professed  to  receive  the  five  general 
councils,  to  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
fathers,  and  to  abhor  and  anathematize  all 
heretics,  and  all  heresies  1  The  patriarchs 
answered,  that  some  new  expressions  had 
been  introduced  either  out  of  ignorance,  or 
through  a  sinful  curiosity  of  searching  into 
the  unsearchable  things  of  God  ;  and  that  it 
was  about  them  they  quarreled ;  some  un- 
derstanding them  in  one  sense,  as  they  had 
never  yet  been  thoroughly  examined,  and 
others  in  another.  The  answer  of  the  pa- 
triarchs suggested  to  the  emperor  the  thought 
of  assembling  a  general  council,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  debate,  whatever  it  was,  being 
thoroughly  examined  by  men  of  both  parties, 
no  room  might  be  left  for  farther  disputes. 

The  emperor  had  no  sooner  formed  that  de- 
sign, than  impatient  to  have  it  put  in  execution, 
he  wrote  to  Donus  to  acquaint  him  with  it. 


'  Paul.  Diac.  c.  12.  Signon.  de  Regn.  Ital.  I.  2.  ad 
Ann.  668. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[DONUS. 


Bonus  dies  before  the  emperor's  letter  had  reached  Rome. 


expressing  in  his  letter  great  concern,  Dolorem! 
ultra  omnem  dolorem,  at  Ihe  divisions  that 
reigned  in  the  church,  and  a  most  sincere  and 
ardent  desire  of  seeing  them  healed.  To  at- 
tain so  desirable  an  end,  he  lets  the  pope 
know,  that  he  has  resolved  to  assemble  a 
general  council ;  exhorts  him  to  suffer  the 
frivolous  disputes,  that  served  only  to  render 
the  Christian  religion  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  the  pagans,  to  be  determined  at  last ;  and 
earnestly  entreats  him,  as  he  tendered  the  wel- 
fare of  the  church,  to  "  lay  aside  all  malice, 
and  all  guile,  and  hypocrisies,  and  envies  ;" 
and  concur  with  the  two  holy  patriarchs, 
Theodorus  and  Macarius,  in  inquiring  im- 
partially, and  with  mildness  and  modesty,  af- 
ter the  truth.  In  the  same  letter  he  puts  the 
pope  in  mind  of  the  saying  of  our  Savior, 
"  Whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let 
him  be  your  minister;"  and  of  that  other, 
"  By  this  shall  all  men  know,  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another ;" 
being  well  apprised,  that  the  present  disputes 
and  disagreements  between  the  two  sees  were 
chiefly  owing  to  pride,  jealousy,  desire  of 
"victory,  and  want  of  charity.  He  does  not 
require  the  pope  to  assist  at  the  council  in  per- 
son, but  to  choose  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  his  church  for  probity,  learning,  and 
modesty,  men,  above  all,  well  versed  in  the 
sacred  sciences,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  fa- 
thers, and  to  send  them,  with  the  necessary 
books,  to  supply  his  room.  He  thinks  three 
persons  may  be  sufficient  to  represent  the 
pope,  though  he  gives  him  leave  to  send  as 
many  above  that  number  as  he  shall  judge 
proper  and  expedient ;  but  desires  that  twelve 
metropolitans  may  be  sent  to  represent  his 
council.  He  assures  the  pope,  and  assures 
him  with  an  oath,  per  deum  omnipotentem, 
that  he  is  no  ways,  in  the  least,  prejudiced 
for  or  against  either  party ;  that  he  is  deter- 
mined to  act,  on  all  occasions,  with  the  strict- 
est impartiality ;  that  those  who  come  from 
his  holiness  shall  be  well  received,  and  treat- 
ed, during  their  stay  at  Constantinople,  with 
the  greatest  kindness  and  respect;  and  that 
whether  they  agree  with  their  brethren  in  the 
east  or  not,  they  shall  be  sent  back  safe  and 
unhurt.  He  adds,  that  he  has  ordered  Theo- 
dorus, exarch  of  Italy,  to  supply  those  who 
shall  be  sent  by  his  holiness  or  his  council, 
with  money,  with  provisions,  with  ships  for 
their  passage,  and,  if  they  choose  it,  for  their 
greater  safety,  with  ships  of  war.  In  the  end 
of  his  letter  he  tells  the  pope,  that  the  two 
holy  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Antioch 
had  requested  him,  with  great  earnestness,  to 
suffer  the  name  of  Vitalianus  to  be  struck  out 


of  the  diptychs;  but  that  he  had  withstood 
their  requests  and  entreaties,  being  resolved 
to  leave  all  things  in  the  state  which  they  at 
present  were  in,  until  the  points  in  dispute 
were  finally  determined. (*)  The  emperor 
expresses,  throughout  the  whole  letter,  a  most 
sincere  and  earnest  desire  of  seeing  a  lasting 
peace  established  in  the  church,  which  he 
says  has  been  committed  to  his  care ;  and 
often  declares,  that  as  he  (not  the  pope)  has 
been  chosen  and  appointed  by  God  to  main- 
tain the  catholic  faith  pure  and  undefiled, 
he  will  spare  no  pains  to  discharge,  as  he 
ought,  so  great  a  trust ;  but  that  he  can  only 
employ  exhortations,  entreaties,  and  prayers, 
not  being  warranted  to  use  any  kind  of  com- 
pulsion. The  letter  was  addressed  "to  Bo- 
nus the  most  holy  and  blessed  archbishop  of 
ancient  Rome,  and  universal  pope ;"  and  it 
ended  thus  :  "  May  God  preserve  you  many 
years,  most  holy  and  blessed  father  !"  It  is 
dated  the  12th  of  August,  678.'  The  em- 
peror was  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  either 
patriarch  about  their  titles  ;  and  therefore,  in 
compliance  with  their  respective  claims,  and 
to  gratify  the  pride  and  vanity  of  both,  he 
distinguished  the  bishop  of  Rome  with  the  title 
of  universal  pope,  and  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople with  that  of  universal  patriarch, 
as  we  shall  soon  see. 

The  emperor's  letter  had  not  reached  Rome 
when  Donus  died  ;  and  his  death  happened 
on  the  11th  of  April  of  the  present  year,  after 
he  had  sat  in  the  chair  one  year,  five  months, 
and  ten  days.^  All  we  know  of  him  is,  that 
he  repaired  and  embellished  several  churches, 
that  he  was  very  kind  to  his  clergy,  and  that 
having  discovered  in  Rome  a  monastery  of 
Syrian  monks,  who  professed  the  doctrine  of 
Nestorius,  he  dispersed  them,  sending  them 
into  different  monasteries  to  be  better  instruct- 
ed, and  placed  Roman  monks  in  their  room.* 

(*)  Peter,  the  Moiiothelite,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, of  whom  I  have  spoken  above,  was  succeeded 
by  three  orthodox  patriarchs,  Thomas,  John,  and  Con- 
stantine  ;  and  the  name  of  Vitalianus  had  been  cither 
by  John  or  Constantine,  who  were  both  his  contem- 
poraries, allowed  a  place  in  the  diptychs.  But  as 
that  honor  had  been  granted  to  no  other  pope,  since 
the  dispute  commenced  between  the  two  sees,  e.xcept 
to  Ilonorius,  whom  the  Monotlielites  looked  upon  as 
one  of  their  party,  Theodorus,  the  successor  of  Con- 
stantine, and  .a  zealous  Monothelite,  applied  to  the 
emperor  jointly  with  Macarius  of  Antioch,  who  held 
the  same  doctrine,  to  have  the  name  of  Vitalianus 
erased.  Constantino  did  not  for  some  time  hearken 
to  their  request ;  but  finding  they  were  backed  by  the 
whole  party,  and  apprehending  he  might  be  ta.\ed 
with  partiality,  if  he  continued  deaf  to  tlieir  repeated 
petitions,  solicitations,  and  remonstrances,  he  thought 
it  advisal)le  in  the  end  to  consent  to,  or  connive  at, 
their  striking  out  the  name  of  that  pope. 

»  Tom.  4.  Concil.  p.  594. 

a  Anast.  in  Bono.  =  Idem.  ibid. 


Agatho.] 
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Agatho  chosen.    He  receives  the  emperor's  letter.     The  Monothelites  condeinned  by  all  the  western  bishops. 
Wilfred  of  York  arrives  at  Rome.    Is  persecuted  by  the  king  of  Northumberland. 


AGATHO,  SEVENTY-EIGHTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[CoNSTANTiNE  PoGONATUs. — Bertarith,  Cunipert,  kings  ff  the  Lombards.'] 


[Year  of  Christ,  678.]  Bonus  was  succeed- 
ed by  Agatho,  a  native  of  Sicily,  chosen  and 
ordained  two  months  and  fifteen  days  after  the 
decease  of  his  predecessor;'  that  is,  on  the 
27th  of  June,  which,  in  the  present  year,  678, 
fell  on  a  Sunday.  He  had  no  sooner  taken  pos- 
session of  the  see,  than  the  above-mentioned 
letter  from  the  emperor  to  Donas  was  deliver- 
ed to  him  by  the  secretary  Epiphanius,  who 
had  been  dispatched  with  it  from  Constanti- 
nople, and  arrived  at  Rome  during  the  vacancy. 
Agatho  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the 
good  disposition  of  the  emperor,  commended 
his  zeal  for  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church, 
and  in  compliance  with  his  command,  requir- 
ing him  to  send  deputies  to  represent  both 
him  and  his  council  in  the  general  council  to 
be  held  at  Constantinople,  he  immediately 
summoned  the  bishops  of  Italy  to  meet  at 
Rome  in  order  to  choose,  together  with  him, 
such  persons  as  should  be  judged  the  best 
qualified,  for  their  probity  and  learning,  to  dis- 
charge so  great  a  trust.  As  the  pope  was 
well  apprised  that  the  bishops  in  the  west  all 
zealously  professed  and  maintained  the  doc- 
trine of  two  wills,  he  wrote  a  circular  letter 
to  the  primates  and  metropolitans  of  most  of 
the  western  provinces  and  kingdoms,  exhort- 
ing them  to  convene  their  respective  synods, 
to  examine,  with  their  suffragans,  the  doctrine 
in  dispute,  and  having  established  the  catholic 
truth,  as  he  did  not  doubt  but  they  would, 
to  transmit  their  decrees  to  Rome,  that  the 
legates,  who  were  to  assist  at  the  general 
council  appointed  to  meet  at  Constantinople, 
might  there  represent  not  the  Italian  bishops 
only,  but  all  their  brethren  in  the  west,  and 
satisfy  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  fathers  of 
the  council,  that  they  all  agreed  in  receiving 
the  doctrine  of  two  wills,  and  two  operations, 
as  the  only  true  catholic  and  apostolic  doc- 
trine. In  compliance  with  this  request  pro- 
vincial synods  were  accordingly  every  where 
convened,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  France,  in 
England,  and  the  Monothelites  every  where 
condemned,  as  maintaining  a  doctrine  con- 
demned and  anathematized  by  the  councils 
and  the  fathers.^  Mansuetus  of  Milan,  not 
satisfied  with  condemning  the  doctrine  of  one 
will,  and  defining  that  of  two,  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  the  emperor,  wherein,  after  exhorting 
him  to  imitate  the  zeal  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  and  giving  him  a  succinct  account  of 
the  heresies  condemned  in  the  first  five  gene- 
ral councils  "  convened  by  the  authority  of 
the  emperors  his  predecessors,"  he  declared, 
that  he,  and  the  bishops  assembled  with  him 


Anast.  in  Done. 


'  Concil.  torn.  6.  p.  630. 


in  the  royal  city  of  Milan,  all  inviolably  ad- 
hered, and  ever  would  inviolably  adhere  to 
the  doctrine  taught  and  defined  by  those  coun- 
cils, and  that  as  they  acknowledged,  agreeably 
to  them,  two  distinct  natures  in  Christ,  they 
could  not  but  acknowledge  two  distinct  wills, 
and  two  distinct  operations.'  The  provincial 
synods  were  all,  except  that  under  Theodore 
of  Canterbury,  of  which  I  shall  speak  here- 
after, held  in  the  latter  end  of  the  present,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year  ;  and  by 
some  of  them,  namely,  by  the  council  of  Mi- 
lan, and  that  of  Aries,  deputies  were  appoint- 
ed to  assist,  in  their  name,  at  the  council, 
which  the  pope  was  to  assemble  at  Rome.2 

While  the  bishops,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  that  council,  were,  pursuant  to  their 
summons,  assembling  at  Rome,  Wilfrid,  the 
famous  bishop  of  York,  who  had  been  de- 
posed, and  had  thereupon  appealed  to  the 
pope,  arrived  in  that  city.  He  was  deposed 
by  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  at  the  request  of 
Ecgfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  whose  high 
displeasure  he  had  incurred.  What  provoked 
that  prince  against  him  Bede  has  not  thought 
fit  to  let  us  know,  if  he  knew  it  himself.  For 
he  only  says,  that  a  dispute  arising  between 
king  Ecgfrid  and  the  most  reverend  bishop 
Wilfrid,  that  prelate  was  driven  from  his  see, 
and  two  new  bishops  were  appointed  in  his 
room.3  Eddius,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Wil- 
frid, and  was  a  partaker  with  him  in  all  his 
sufferings,  ascribes  the  displeasure  of  the  king 
against  that  prelate  to  the  wicked  suggestions 
of  Elmemberg,  whom  Ecgfrid  had  married 
upon  his  queen  quitting  him  to  retire  into  a 
monastery,  according  to  the  prevailing  bigotry 
of  that  age.  For  he  tells  us  that  Elmemberg, 
coveting  the  immense  wealth  which  Wilfrid 
was  possessed  of,  left  nothing  unattempted  to 
inflame  the  king  against  him,  railing  on  all 
occasions  at  his  secular  pomp,  his  riches,  the 
multitude  of  his  abbeys,  the  magnificence  of 
his  houses,  the  innumerable  army  of  his  fol- 
lowers, clothed  and  armed  as  princes;  that 
having  in  the  end  filled  the  mind  of  the  king 
with  the  strongest  prejudices  against  him,  she 
sent  for  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  as  Balak 
did  for  Balaam,  and  gained  him  with  presents 
to  concur  with  her  and  the  king  in  their  wicked 
measures,  and  depose  the  innocent  prelate, 
without  hearing  what  he  had  to  offer  in  his 
own  defence.''  This  account  redounds  no 
ways  to  the  honor  of  Wilfrid,  though  given 
by  a  most  partial  writer,  by  one  of  his  greatest 


'  Concil.  torn.  6.  p.  601.  Bar.  ad  Ann.  679.  p.  527. 
3  Concil.  p.  697.  »  Bed.  1.  4.  c.  12. 

*  Eddius  in  vit.  Wilfrid.  XV.  Script,  p.  63. 
2P 
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What  provoked  tlie  king  against  Wilfrid.     He  appeals  to  Rome.     Is  well  received  by  the  pope. 


friends  and  admirers.  For  from  that  very 
account  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  pride  and  vanity,  one  who  took  delight 
in  secular  pomp,  ostentation,  and  grandeur. 
As  for  Theodore,  he  is  painted  there  as  a  man 
who  stuck  at  nothing  to  gratify  his  avarice, 
and  earn  the  favor  of  the  king.  But  after  all, 
I  cannot  think  that  Eddius  has  pointed  out 
the  true  cause  of  Ecgfrid's  anger  and  indig- 
nation against  Wilfrid  :  for  had  the  king  been 
only  offended  at  the  pomp  and  grandeur  in 
which  he  lived,  he  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  causing  him  to  be  deposed,  to  be  strip- 
ped of  all  his  wealth,  and  driven  from  his  see ; 
whereas  he  continued  to  persecute  him  as 
implacably  after  his  deposition,  as  he  had 
done  before,  as  is  related  at  length  by  the 
author  of  his  life,  and  all  the  English  histo- 
rians. As  for  the  lands  and  revenues  enjoyed 
by  the  deposed  bishop,  the  king  appropriated 
no  share  of  them  to  himself,  but  divided  them 
between  the  two  bishops,  who  were  appointed 
in  his  room ;  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland, 
hitherto  but  one  bishopric,  being  on  this  oc- 
casion divided  into  two,  and  soon  after  into 
three. (*)  Thomas  Eliensis,  in  the  life  of 
Etheldreda,  Ecgfrid's  queen,  ascribes  the  an- 
ger of  that  prince  against  Wilfrid  to  a  very 
different  cause.  According  to  him  the  queen 
had  resolved  to  live  a  virgin  even  in  wedlock ; 
and  though  the  king  left  nothing  unattempted 
to  divert  her  from  such  a  resolution,  urging 
his  right,  the  injustice  done  him,  and  the 
temptations  which  he  was  thereby  exposed 
to,  he  could  not  prevail  on  her  to  comply  with 
her  duty.  But  Wilfrid  had  a  great  ascendant 
over  her;  and  to  him  the  king  applied,  pro- 
mising him,  says  Bede,i  great  wealth,  and 
large  possessions,  provided  he  persuaded  her 
to  become  a  wife.  As  men  were  then  very 
little  acquainted,  or  rather  utterly  unacquaint- 
ed, with  the  doctrine  of  the  scripture,  virginity 
was  generally  looked  upon,  and  preached  up 
by  the  monks  and  the  clergy  as  the  highest 
pitch  of  perfection  which  a  Christian  could 
arrive  at,  as  a  virtue  containing  in  itself  all 
other  Christian  virtues;  and  therefore  Wil- 
frid, instead  of  putting  the  queen  in  mind  of 
her  duly,  and  of  the  express  command  of  the 
apostle,^  confirmed  her,  in  opposition  to  both, 
in  the  resolution  she  had  taken;  nay,  and  ad- 
vised her,  that  she  might  never  be  templed  to 
depart  from  it,  to  solicit  a  divorce,  and  leave 
of  the  king  to  retire  into  a  monastery.  As 
nothing  else  would  satisfy  her,  and  she  con- 
tinued importuning  the  king,  without  any  re- 
gard to  his  prayers,  entreaties,  remonstrances, 
and  even  to  his  authority,  he  yielded,  at  last, 
much  against  his  will,  says  the  historian;  and 

(♦)  It  was  on  this  nccn.^ion  divided  into  the  bishop- 
ricks  of  York,  and  Ilat'iilstad,  now  Hexain  in  Nor- 
thumberland, but  under  the  old  name  of  Landisfarn. 
Three  years  after  the  bishopric  of  Hagulstad  and 
I.andiafarn  was  divided  into  two  under  the  same 
titles.  Bosa  was  appointed  bishop  of  York,  Eata  of 
Landisfarn,  and  Trurnbert  of  llat'ulstad.(u) 

(a)  Bede  Hist.  Rccles.  I.  4.  c.  12. 

>  Bed.  1.  4.  0.  19.  a  1  Corinth,  c.  7 :  v.  4.  5. 


the  queen  withdrew  into  a  monastery  in  Scot- 
land, where  she  received  the  veil  at  the  hands 
of  Wilfrid.  But  the  king  loved  her  with  the 
greatest  tenderness  and  passion ;  and  there- 
fore soon  repenting  what  he  had  done,  under- 
took a  journey  into  Scotland,  to  try  whether 
he  could  not  still  persuade  her  to  return.  But 
he  found  her  unalterable;  and  his  passion  for 
her  being  thereupon  changed  into  rage  against 
Wilfrid,  by  whose  counsels  she  was  govern- 
ed, he  caused  him  to  be  deposed,  and  banish- 
ed him  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland. 
Thus  the  author  of  the  life  of  the  famous 
queen  Etheldreda,  now  known  by  the  name 
of  St.  Andre ;'  and  thus  we  may  well  account 
for  the  irreconcilable  hatred  which  the  king 
ever  after  bore  to  Wilfrid  ;  and  of  which  that 
prelate  felt  the  effects,  and  very  deservedly, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  However,  he  is 
now  honored  as  a  saint  of  the  first  rate,  and 
so  is  the  queen ;  the  queen  for  disobeying  her 
husband  and  her  king;  and  Wilfrid  for  coun- 
tenancing her  in  her  sinful  disobedience. 

Wilfrid  was  too  much  attached  to  the 
things  of  this  world  tamely  to  part  with  his 
wealth  and  his  dignity;  and  therefore  instead 
of  acquiescing  in  the  sentence  that  deprived 
him  of  both,  as  his  predecessor  had  done, 
though  most  unjustly  deposed, (*)  he  protest- 
ed against  it,  and  appealing  to  the  pope,  im- 
mediately set  out,  full  of  rage  and  resentment 
against  Theodore,  on  his  journey  to  Rome. 
No  man  had  deserved  better  of  that  see  than 
Wilfrid.  In  the  council  of  Whitby,^  he  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Roman  missionaries 
against  the  Scotch  bishops  and  clergy;  had, 
in  that  assembly,  pleaded  with  great  zeal,  and 
not  without  learning,  for  the  Romish  cere- 
monies ;  and,  having  had  the  good  luck  to  get 
them  approved  by  the  king  of  Northumber- 
land, he  had  taken  unwearied  pains  to  es- 
tablish them  in  all  the  churches  of  that  king- 
dom. These  were  extraordinary  merits  in  the 
eyes  of  the  pope  ;  and  what  was  still  more 
meritorious,  Wilfrid  was  the  first  who  had 
ever  appealed  from  Britain  to  Rome.  No 
wonder  therefore  that  he  was  received  by 
Agatho  with  all  possible  marks  of  respect, 
kindness,  and  esteem,  though  the  monk  Coen- 
wald,  and  others,  whom  Theodore  sent  to  ac- 
cuse him,  had  arrived  at  Rome  some  months 
before  him,  and,  no  doubt,  had  not  been  idle, 
but  done  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  preju- 
dice the  pope  against  him.3 

Wilfrid  had  not  been  long  in  Rome,  when 


'  Vit.  Kthelred.  Act.  Benedict,  Secnl.  secund.  p.  748. 

(♦)  Wilfrid  succeeded  C'cada  in  the  bishopric  of 
Northumberland,  who  being  told  by  Tlieodore  (want- 
ing a  pretence  to  remove  him  that  room  might  be 
made  for  Wilfrid,)  that  he  had  not  been  canonically 
ordained,  answered,  that  it  was  not  by  choice,  but 
merely  in  obedience  to  his  superiors,  that  he  had 
taken  upon  him  so  great  a  charge  ;  and  was  therefore 
very  ready  to  part  with  it  and  retire  ;  which  he  did 
accordingly.  Ilut  Jarumnian  of  Lichfield  dying  soon 
after,  he  was  translated  to  that  see.(n) 

(n)  Bed.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  3.  c.  28.  et  1.  4.  c.  3. 

»  See  p.  462.  note  (♦) 

»  Eddius  vit.  Wilfrid,  c.  51. 
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Wilfrid's  cause  examined  in  a  council,  and  lie  declared  innocent.  He  assists  at  a  council  held  at  Rome  ; — [Year 
of  Christ,  679.]  The  pope  writes  to  the  emperor  to  excuse  his  delay  in  sendini;  proper  persons  to  assist  at 
the  general  council.     Recommends  to  the  emperor  his  deputies,  and  those  of  his  council. 


Agatho,  at  his  request  assembled  a  council  to 
re-examine  his  cause,  and  confirm  or  reverse, 
as  he  should  be  found  guilty  or  innocent,  the 
sentence  of  Theodore.  This  council  consist- 
ed of  fifty  bishops  :  many  of  them  were  come 
to  Rome  to  assist  at  the  council,  which  the 
pope  had  appointed  to  meet  in  order  to  choose 
the  legates,  who  were  to  be  sent  into  the  east. 
Before  them  appeared  Wilfrid  on  the  one  side, 
and  his  accusers  on  the  other;  and  both 
being  heard  and  examined,  a  decree  was  is- 
sued, with  one  accord,  by  the  council,  declar- 
ing Wilfrid  to  have  been  unjustly  deposed, 
and  ordering  him  to  be  restored  to  his  see.  As 
Wilfrid  had  complained  of  the  division  of  his 
diocese,  it  was  likewise  enacted,  that  if  such 
a  division  should  be  thought  necessary,  the 
new  bishops  should  not  be  appointed  without 
his  previous  consent  and  approbation.  By 
the  same  decree  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy 
were  required  to  pay  due  obedience  to  the 
determination  of  the  council ;  the  clergy  on 
pain  of  being  deposed,  and  the  laity  of  being 
for  ever  excluded  from  the  eucharist.' 

What  obedience  was  paid  in  England  to 
that  decree  we  shall  see  the  following  year, 
when  Wilfrid  returning  home  presented  it  to 
the  king  of  Northumberland.  But  the  re- 
mainder of  the  present,  and  part  of  the  en- 
suing year  he  passed  at  Rome,  being  desired 
by  Agatho  to  put  off  his  journey,  and  assist, 
with  the  other  bishops,  at  the  council,  that 
was  to  meet  there  in  a  few  months.^  The 
council  met  accordingly  on  the  5th  of  April, 
679,  and  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  bishops,  or  their  deputies,  all  of  Italy, 
except  Wilfrid  of  York,  Felix  of  Aries,  Adeo- 
datus  of  Toul,  and  the  deacon  Tourinus,  sent 
by  the  bishop  of  Toulon.  Of  this  council  no- 
thing now  remains  but  two  letters,  the  one 
from  the  pope,  the  other  from  the  bishops  of 
the  council  to  the  emperor  Constanline,  and 
his  two  brothers  Heraclius  and  Tiberius, 
whom  their  father  Constans  had  created 
Caesars  ever  since  the  year  659,  and  taken  for 
his  partners  in  the  empire. 

The  pope  begins  his  letter  with  commend- 
ing the  zeal  of  the  emperors  his  most  religious 
lords  in  striving  to  maintain  the  catholic  faith 
pure  and  undefiled,  and  their  truly  Christian 
spirit  in  declaring  against  all  force  and  com- 
pulsion, since  it  is  not  a  forced,  but  a  free  and 
voluntary  confession  of  the  true  faith,  that 
is  required  of  us  by  our  lord,  agreeably  to  that 
of  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles :  "  feed 
the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you ;  not  by 
constraint,  byt  willingly."^  In  the  next  place, 
Agatho  excuses  his  delay  in  obeying  the  com- 
mands of  his  most  pious  sovereigns,  and  send- 
ing proper  persons  to  assist  in  his  name,  and 
the  name  of  his  brethren,  at  the  council,  which 
they  had  appointed  to  meet  at  Constantinople. 
That  delay  he  ascribes  to  his  infirmities,  and 


'  Eddius  vit.  Wilfrid,  c.  32.    2  idem  ibid.  c.  31.  et  50. 
'2  Peter  c.  5:  v.  2. 


his  having  long  waited  the  arrival  of  some, 
whom  his  predecessors  had  sent  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  countries  lying  at  a  great  distance 
from  Rome  ;  meaning  as  appears  from  the  let- 
ter of  the  Roman  council,  Theodore  of  Canter- 
bury, and  Adrian.  For  Theodore  was  the 
ablest  man,  at  this  time,  in  all  the  west;  the 
only  man,  says  Baronius,'  of  any  knowledge 
in  this  barbarous  and  ignorant  age  ;  and  the 
pope,  wanting  his  assistance,  besides  the  in- 
fallible and  never-failing  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  had  invited  him  to  Rome,  nay, 
and  in  expectation  of  his  arrival,  had  con- 
siderably delayed  the  assembling  of  the  coun- 
cil. But  he,  notwithstanding  the  obligations 
he  owed  to  the  see  of  Rome,  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  gratify  the  pope,  pretending, 
no  doubt,  that  his  presence  was  more  neces- 
sary in  England.  And  this  indeed  was  a 
critical  juncture.  Theodore  was  in  great  favor 
with  the  Saxon  kings,  especially  with  the  king 
of  Northumberland,  the  most  powerful  of  them 
all,  whom  he  had  highly  obliged  by  siding 
with  him  against  Wilfrid ;  and  he  hoped  by 
their  means  to  establish,  in  a  short  time,  the 
Romish  ceremonies,  and  with  them  the  au- 
thority of  his  see,  in  the  different  kingdoms. 

The  pope,  having  excused  his  delay  in  ex- 
ecuting the  commands  of  his  lords  and  so- 
vereigns, names  and  earnestly  recommends  to 
them  the  persons,  who  are  to  represent  him  ; 
and  those,  who  are  to  represent  his  council. 
He  owns  them  to  be  men  of  no  great  learning, 
which,  he  says,  cannot  be  well  expected  in 
men,  who  live  among  the  barbarians,  meaning 
the  Lombards,  and  who,  having  been  stripped 
by  them  of  all  their  substance,  have  no  other 
means  of  supporting  themselves  but  by  their 
daily  labor.  What  poverty  must  the  churches 
of  Italy  have  been  reduced  to,  when  even  bi- 
shops were  obliged  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and 
with  much  ado,  "cum  summahaesitatione,"  by 
daily  labor!  The  pope  adds,  that  though 
those,  whom  he  sends,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
men  of  great  learning,  they  are  not,  however, 
quite  unacquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
fathers,  and  the  definitions  of  the  five  general 
councils.  If  so,  I  do  not  see  what  occasion 
they  could  have  for  any  other  learning,  the 
scripture  being  quite  out  of  date,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  councils,  and  the  fathers  the 
only  true  standard  of  the  catholic  faith.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  pope's  letter  contains 
his  confession  of  faith,  wherein  he  acknow- 
ledges two  distinct  wills  in  Christ,  and  two 
distinct  operations ;  a  confutation  of  the  op- 
posite doctrine,  and  a  long  descant  in  praise 
of  his  see,  and  his  predecessors,  none  of 
whom,  he  says,  have  ever  erred,  have  ever 
been  tainted  with  any  heresy,  but  have,  on  the 
contrary,  always  confirmed  liieir  brethren  in 
the  true  faith,  agreeably  to  that  of  our  Savior 
to  St  Peter,  "  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy 
faith  fail  not,"  &,'c."     But  the  fathers  of  the 


Bar.  ad  Ann.  679.  p.  528.    »  Concil.  I.  C.  p.  030. 
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Letter  from  tlie  pope's  council  to  the  emperor.    The  letter  signed  by  Wilfrid;  but  not  as  legate  of  the  Scotch 

nation,  nor  of  the  English. 


sixth  general  council  were  not,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  of  that  opinion. 

The  letter  from  the  council  to  the  emperor 
contained  a  confession  of  faith,  agreeing  in 
every  article  with  the  confession  of  the  pope ; 
and  that  faith  they  declared  themselves  ready 
to  defend  even  at  the  expense  of  their  lives, 
the  only  thing  which  the  barbarians,  among 
whom  they  lived,  had  left  them.  They  too 
ascribe  their  delay  in  complying  with  the  de- 
sire of  the  emperor,  to  their  having  long  wait- 
ed the  arrival  of  some  of  their  brethren, 
especially  of  the  philosopher  Theodore,  arch- 
bishop of  the  great  island  of  Britain,  who, 
they  had  hoped,  would  have  joined  them,  but 
were  disappointed.  They  were  as  sensible 
as  the  pope,  that  at  this  time  they  had  no  men 
of  learning  among  them;  and  therefore  re- 
commended their  deputies  to  the  emperor  as 
men,  who  were  to  be  more  respected  for  their 
probity,  than  their  secular  eloquence  or  know- 
ledge.' 

This  letter  was  signed  by  all  the  bishops, 
who  were  present,  each  of  them  signing  it, 
and  the  confession  it  contained,  in  his  own 
name,  and  in  the  name  of  his  city,  or  his  pro- 
vince. Wilfrid,  among  the  rest,  is  said  to 
have  confessed  the  catholic  faith,  and  to  have 
confirmed  it  with  his  subscription  in  the  name 
of  the  English,  the  Britons,  the  Scots,  and 
the  Picts,  inhabiting  the  islands  of  Ireland 
and  Britain.  For  he  had  continued  in  Rome 
at  the  request  of  the  pope,  as  has  been  ob- 
served above,  till  the  meeting  of  the  council, 
that  he  might  there  give  an  account  of  the 
faith  of  the  churches  of  Britain,  with  respect 
to  the  point  in  dispute;  and  their  faith  ap- 
pearing, by  his  account,  to  be  entirely  ortho- 
dox, he  was  desired  by  the  other  bishops  to 
confess  it,  and  sign  that  confession  in  his  own 
name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Britons,  the 
English,  the  Scots,  and  the  Picts. ^ 

Hence  Schelstrate  concludes,  and  likewise 
Baronius  and  Binius,  that  the  British,  the 
English,  the  Scotch,  and  Pictish  bishops  were 
all  summoned  by  the  pope  to  his  council ;  and 
that,  in  obedience  to  his  summons,  they  ap- 
pointed, with  one  consent,  Wilfrid,  who  was 
already  at  Rome,  to  represent  them,  in  that 
assembly,  as  their  common  legate.  And  this 
he  uses  as  an  argument  to  prove,  that  the  bi- 
shops of  Britain  were  all  subject  to  the  see 
of  Rome,  and  that  the  pope  had  a  right  to 
summon  them  to  his  councils.'  It  is  quite 
surprising  that  a  man  of  Schelstrate's  know- 
ledge should  have  been  so  utterly  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  present  state  of  the  churches  of 
Britain.  The  Britons,  the  Scots,  and  the 
Picts,  did  not  at  this  time  communicate  with 
Rome,  much  less  did  they  acknowledge  any 
power  or  authority  in  the  bishop  of  Rome 
over  them,  or  their  churches  ;  and  therefore  it 
cannot  be  supposed,  that,  had  the  pope  sum- 

«  Concil.  t.  6.  p.  636. 

9  Eddius  Vit.  Wilfrid,  c.  50.  et  Bed.  I.  5.  c.  20. 

*  Schelstrat.  Antiquit.  illustrat.  Sect.  115.  p.  104. 


moned  them  to  his  council,  they  would  have 
paid  any  kind  of  regard  to  his  summons. 
But  had  they  even  paid  the  greatest  regard  to 
it,  and  in  compliance  with  it,  thought  them- 
selves bound  to  appoint  one  to  represent  them 
in  that  council,  Wilfrid  was  of  all  men  the 
last,  whom  the  Scots,  at  least,  would  have 
honored  with  that  trust  and  commission.  He 
was,  in  opposition  to  them,  the  great  cham- 
pion of  the  Romish  party  ;  had  distinguished 
himself  at  the  council  of  Whitby  by  his  zeal 
for  the  Romish  ceremonies  against  Colman 
and  the  other  Scotch  bishops  ;  and  upon  Col- 
man's  choosing  rather  to  quit  his  bishoprick 
than  to  conform  to  those  ceremonies,  he  had 
been  appointed  bishop  of  Northumberland  in 
his  room.  The  Scots  therefore  must  have 
looked  upon  him  as  an  open  and  avowed  ene- 
my ;  and  consequently  cannot  be  said,  with- 
out the  greatest  absurdity,  to  have  chosen  and 
appointed  him  to  represent  them  in  the  above- 
mentioned  council. 

Of  this  Baronius  seems  to  have  been  aware ; 
and  therefore  supposes  Wilfrid  to  have  assist- 
ed at  the  pope's  council  as  the  legate  of  the 
English  church  only,  having  been  charged 
with  that  commission  by  Theodore,  and  the 
other  English  bishops  in  the  council,  that  was 
convened  in  England  to  condemn  the  Mono- 
thelite  heresy."  But  in  the  first  place  the 
council,  at  which  Wilfrid  is  said  to  have  ap- 
peared as  the  legate  of  the  English  church, 
was  held  several  months  before  that,  which 
was  convened  in  England  to  condemn  the 
Monothelite  heresy.  The  former  council  was 
held,  according  to  Eddius,-  who  was  probably 
then  at  Rome,  on  the  5th  of  April,  679,  or  680, 
as  Baronius  will  have  it ;  and  the  later,  ac- 
cording to  Bede,3  on  the  17th  of  September, 
680.  Wilfrid  therefore  could  not,  as  is  evi- 
dent, assist  at  the  Roman  council,  as  the 
legate  of  the  English  church,  in  virtue  of  any 
delegation  or  commission  from  the  English 
council.  In  the  second  place  Theodore  and 
Wilfrid  were,  at  this  time,  irreconcileable 
enemies  to  each  other.  Theodore  had  sided 
with  the  king  of  Northumberland,  against 
Wilfrid,  and  deposed  him;  and  Wilfrid  had 
thereupon  appealed  from  his  sentence  to  the 
apostolic  see,  and  was  gone  to  Rome  to  com- 
plain to  the  pope  of  the  injustice,  which  he 
pretended  to  have  done  him.  And  is  it  at  all 
probable,  that  Theodore  would,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, have  honored  him  with  the  cha- 
racter of  his  deputy,  and  legate  of  the  English 
church]  or  that  the  English  bishops  would 
have  chosen  one  to  represent  them  at  the 
pope's  council,  whom  they  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  a  bishop  1  For  Wilfrid  was  no  less 
obnoxious  to  most  of  them  than  he  was  to 
Theodore,  "  digladiabiliodioimpetierunt  Wil- 
fridum,"  says  Malmsbury,''  speaking  of  some 
of  them,  probably  on  account  of  his  pride,  and 

'  Bar.  ad  Ann.  680.  p.  531. 

5  Eddius  in  Vit.  Wilfrid,  c.  50.       '  Bed.  I.  4.  c.  17. 

*  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  Angel.  1.  3.  p.  267. 
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The  decree  of  the  pope  in  favor  of  Wilfrid,  how  received  in  England.     Wilfrid  sent  first  to  prison,  and  after- 
wards banished.     The  Monothelite  doctrine  condemned  in  a  council  at  Hatfield  ; — [Year  of  Christ,  680.] 


his  haughty  and  over-bearins^  conduct.  As 
for  what  Binius  writes  in  his  notes  on  the 
council  of  Hatfield,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
hereafter,  namely,  that  Theodore,  hearing 
Wilfrid  had  been  absolved  at  Rome,  was  im- 
mediately reconciled  with  him,  and  in  token 
of  an  entire  reconciliation,  honored  him  with 
the  character  and  title  of  legate  from  the 
English  church,'  it  is  scarce  worthy  of  notice, 
it  being  manifest  from  Eddius,^  and  indeed 
from  all  the  English  historians,  that  Theodore 
and  Wilfrid  were  not  reconciled  till  several 
years  after,  till  the  year  686,  according  to  the 
most  probable  opinion.^  From  what  has 
been  said,  it  is  manifest  beyond  contradiction, 
that  Wilfrid  did  not  assist  at  the  pope's  coun- 
cil with  the  character  of  legate  from  any  of 
the  churches  of  Britain,  as  Baronius,  Binius, 
and  Schelstrate,  would  have  it  believed,  and 
consequently,  as  no  other  did,  that  either  the 
bishops  of  Britain  were  not  summoned  by  the 
pope  to  his  council,  or,  if  they  were,  that  no 
kind  of  regard  was  paid  by  them  to  that  sum- 
mons ;  and  either  sufficiently  proves,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  arguing  used  by  those 
writers,  that  the  power  of  the  pope  did  not  ex- 
tend, at  this  time,  to  the  island  of  Britain. 

The  council  no  sooner  broke  up  than  Wil- 
frid, impatient  to  see  himself  restored  to  his 
dignity,  to  his  wealth  and  his  former  grandeur, 
set  out  in  great  haste  from  Rome  on  his  re- 
turn to  England,  and  arriving  in  Northumber- 
land, presented  the  decree  of  the  pope  and  his 
council  to  the  king.  Ecgfrid  was  no  enemy 
to  Rome,  but  had,  on  the  contrary,  always 
countenanced  the  Romish  missionaries,  and 
promoted,  with  as  much  zeal  as  his  father 
Oswy,  their  rites  and  ceremonies :  Wilfrid 
therefore  did  not  doubt  but,  out  of  respect  to 
the  pope,  he  would  cause  his  decree  to  be  im- 
mediately put  in  execution.  But  to  the  king 
it  appeared  so  strange,  that  the  pope  should 
have  taken  upon  him  to  restore,  by  his  au- 
thority, one,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  de- 
posed, and  had  driven  from  his  see,  that  he 
could  not  believe  the  decree  to  be  genuine. 
However,  not  trusting  to  his  own  judgment, 
and  that  he  might  not  seem  to  have  acted  out 
of  passion  or  revenge,  he  assembled  a  great 
council,  consisting  of  all  the  chief  men  of  the 
kingdom,  charging  them  to  examine  the  de- 
cree, which  Wilfrid  pretended  to  have  been 
issued  by  the  pope  and  his  council,  and  to  de- 
liver their  judgment  concerning  it.  At  this 
council  assisted,  among  the  rest,  Bosa  of 
York,  and  Eata  of  Hexham,  the  only  bishops, 
at  this  time,  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumber- 
land ;  and  they  were  all  of  opinion,  the  bishops 
as  well  as  the  nobility,  that  the  decree  was 
either  forged,  or  had  been  purchased  with 
money;  and  consequently  that  Wilfrid  was 
either  guilty  of  forgery,  or  of  a  still  more 
detestable  crime,  the  crime  of  simony.     Pur- 


«  Concil.  t.  6.  Ed.  Lab.  col.  579. 
aEddius  Vit.  Wilfrid,  c.  41. 
i  See  Pagi  ad  Ann.  686.  n  15. 
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suant  to  this  judgment,  he  was  by  the  king's 
order,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  bishops, 
says  the  historian,  sent  to  prison,  and  there 
kept  nine  months  under  close  confinement,  no 
one  being  allowed  to  come  near  him ;  and 
when  he  was  released,  it  was  on  condition 
that  he  should  never  again  set  foot  in  Nor- 
thumberland.' Such  was  the  issue  of  the  first 
appeal,  that  occurs  in  history,  from  Britain  to 
Rome.  This  instance  the  Jesuit  Alford  did 
not  remember,  or  thought  his  readers  did  not 
remember  it,  when  he  confidently  asserted  the 
English  bishops  to  have  been  all  from  the  be- 
ginning appointed  or  confirmed,  removed  or 
restored,  by  the  pope  or  his  delegates,  without 
any  control  from  the  Saxon  kings. 

In  the  mean  time  Theodore,  hearing  that  in 
most  other  kingdoms  councils  had  been  held 
against  the  Monothelites,  and  their  doctrine 
had  been  every  where  condemned,  that  he 
might  not  appear  to  be  wanting  in  zeal  on 
such  an  occasion,  the  rather  as  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Greece,  where  that  doctrine  chiefly 
prevailed,  assembled  a  council  at  Hatfield, 
and  having  there  found,  says  Bede,  upon  dili- 
gent inquiry,  that  the  bishops  who  composed 
it,  were  all  orthodox  in  their  belief,  he  drew 
up,  with  their  consent  and  approbation,  a  con- 
fession of  faith,  which  they  all  signed.  In 
that  confession  they  declared  their  assent  to 
the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  to 
every  other  doctrine,  that  had  been  taught  and 
defined  by  the  five  general  councils,  to  which 
they  added  the  council  that  had  been  con- 
vened by  pope  Martin  in  Rome  against  the 
Monothelites,  anathematizing  all  whom  those 
councils  had  anathematized,  and  receiving  all 
whom  they  had  received.  This  council  is  said 
to  have  consisted  of  the  bishops  of  the  island 
of  Britain;  but  that  must  be  understood  of 
the  English  bishops  only,  there  being  no  com- 
munication at  this  time  between  them  and  the 
Britons,  the  Scots,  and  the  Picts.  Theodore 
presided,  and  is  styled  in  the  preamble  to 
their  confession  of  faith,  archbishop  of  the 
island  of  Britain,  and  the  city  of  Canterbury .2 
Besides  the  bishops,  of  whom  there  was  then 
but  a  small  number  in  England,  several  other 
ecclesiastics  were  present,  and  among  the  rest 
John  Precentor  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
and  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Martin  in 
Rome.  He  was  brought  over  by  the  famous 
monk  Biscop,  sumamed  Benedictus,  founder 
of  the  monastery  of  Wiremouth  in  Northum- 
berland, to  instruct  his  monks  in  the  art  of 
singing,  and  teach  them  to  perform  the  festi- 
val services  throughout  the  year  according  to 
the  Roman  manner.  The  precentor  had  been 
charged  by  Agatho,  at  his  setting  out  for  Eng- 
land, to  inform  himself  of  the  doctrine  of  that 
church  with  respect  to  the  heresy  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  east,  and  to  acquaint  him  with 
it  on  his  return.  For  as  Tlieodore  was  by 
birth  a  Greek,  the  pope  suspected  he  might 


»  Edd.  vit.  Wilfrid,  c.  37. 

2p2 


>  Bed.  1  4.  c.  17. 
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The  legates  of  the  pope  arrive  at  Constantinople,  and  are  well  received  by  the  emperor.  The  emperor  writes 
to  the  other  patriarchs,  inviting  them  to  the  council.  The  council  meet.  In  what  order  they  sat.  Speech  of 
the  pope's  legates.    The  legates  answered  by  Macarius  of  Antioch. 

favor,  or  at  least,  not  oppose  as  he  ought,  the  i  most  holy  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  and 
errors  of  the  Greeks.  Of  that  Theodore  was  universal  patriarch."'  This  order  the  two 
well  apprised,  as  Bede  seems  to  insinuate ;  i  patriarchs  notified,  as  soon  as  they  received 
and  therefore  to  satisfy  the  pope  as  to  the  or-  it,  to  the  metropolitans  under  the  jurisdiction 
thodoxy  of  his  own  faith,  as  well  as  the  faith  i  of  their  respective  sees,  charging  them  to  re- 
ef the  church  committed  to  his  care,  lie  not  pair,  with  all  expedition,  to  the  place  where 
only  invited  John  to  his  council,  but  at  his  de-  \  the  emperor  had  appointed  them  to  meet.  And 
parture  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  confession  which  ,  thus,  in  the  space  of  less  than  two  months,  was 
he  and  the  other  bishops  had  signed  in  his  pre-  assembled  a  number  thought  sufficient  by  the 
sence,  to  be  delivered  by  him  to  the  pope.'  i  emperor  to  begin  the  sessions.  It  did  not  at 
The  council  of  Hatfield  was  the  last  that  first  exceed  forty,  but  amounted  in  the  end  lo 


was  held  in  the  west  against  the  Monothelites  ; 
and  the  pope  had  yet  received  no  account  of 
it,  when  his  legates,  and  those  of  his  council 
set  out  for  the  east.  They  left  Rome  in  the 
month  of  April  of  the  present  year,  680,  and 
arrived  at  Constantinople  on  the  10th  of  Sep 


one  hundred  and  sixty-six  and  upwards. 

They  assembled  in  a  spacious  hall  of  the 
imperial  palace,  called  from  the  form  of  the 
building  trullus  or  trulla,  that  is,  cupola,  and 
met,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber of  the  present  year.     The  emperor  assist- 


tember,  where  they  were  immediately  intro-led  in  person  at  the  eleven  first  sessions,  and 
duced  to  the  emperor,  who  received  them  with  j  at  the  eighteenth,  or  the  last,  seated  on  an 


all  possible  marks  of  respect  and  esteem,  al 
loted  them  the  palace  of  Placidia  for  their 
habitation,  and  that  they  might  not  be  bur- 
densome to  their  sees  or  their  churches,  or- 
dered them  to  be  maintained  at  the  public 
expense.  Upon  their  delivering  to  him  the  let- 
ters of  the  pope  and  his  council,  he  expressed 
a  sincere  desire  of  seeing  discord  and  division 
banished,  in  his  days,  from  the  church,  and 
warmly  exhorted  them  to  divest  themselves 
of  all  prepossession  or  prejudice,  to  forbear  all 
metaphysical  cavils,  and  having  nothing  in 
view  but  the  discovery  of  truth,  lo  keep  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  scriptures,  as  understood  and 
explained  by  the  fathers  and  the  councils.^ 
For  it  was,  at  this  time,  rank  heresy  to  under- 
stand and  explain  the  scriptures  in  a  different 
sense  from  that,  in  which  they  had  been  un- 
derstood and  explained  by  the  fathers,  though 
they  often  contradicted  each  other,  and  some- 
times themselves,  in  their  expositions  and 
comments. 

As  the  western  bishops  had  bee»i  long  ex- 
pected, two  years  being  nearly  elapsed  since 
they  were  first  summoned,  and  the  emperor 
was  quite  impatient  to  see  an  end  put  to  the 
troubles  of  the  church,  as  he  had  happily  put 
an  end  to  those  of  the  state,  he  wrote,  the 
very  day  the  legates  arrived,  to  George,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  requiring  him  to  as- 
semble, as  soon  as  possible,  the  metropolitans 
and  bishops  subject  to  his  see ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  notify  the  meeting  of  the  council  to 
Macarius  of  Antioch,  that  he  too  might  as- 


high  throne,  and  attended  by  the  great  officers 
of  state,  who  in  the  acts  of  the  council  are 
constantly  styled  the  judges,  and  acted  as 
such  on  all  occasions.  After  them  the  bishops 
sat  in  the  following  order :  the  legates  of  the 
pope  in  the  first  place,  namely,  the  two  pres- 
byters, Theodore  and  George,  and  the  deacon 
John ;  George  of  Constantinople  in  the  se- 
cond ;  the  deputy  of  the  church  of  Alexandria, 
that  see  being  vacant,  in  the  third  ;  Macarius 
of  Antioch  in  the  fourth  ;  the  deputy  of  the 
church  of  Jerusalem,  that  see  being  likewise 
vacant,  in  the  fifth;  and  the  deputies  from  tlie 
pope's  council  in  the  sixth,  namely,  John  of 
Porto,  Abundantius  of  Paterno,  and  John  of 
Reggio.  After  them  were  placed  the  deputies 
of  the  bishop  of  Ravenna,  and  the  other 
bishops,  or  their  deputies,  each  according  to 
the  rank  and  dignity  of  their  churches  or  sees. 
In  the  midst  of  the  assembly  was  placed  on 
a  chair  of  state  the  book  of  the  gospel,  the  only 
honor  that  was  paid  to  it;  for  by  neither  party 
was  it  ever  once  opened,  quoted,  or  even  men- 
tioned; insomuch  that  had  they  not  allowed  it 
a  place  in  their  assembly,  no  man  could  have 
thought,  that  they  ever  had  heard  of  such  a 
book. 

When  the  bishops  were  all  placed,  the 
legates  of  the  pope  and  his  council  rising  up, 
charged  the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  name- 
ly, Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  Paul,  and  Peter,  and 
with  them  Cyrus  of  Alexandria,  and  Theodo- 
rus  of  Pharan,  with  having  introduced  a  new 
doctrine  into  the  church,  teaching  that  in  Christ 


semble,  without  delay,  the  metropolitans  and   there  was  but  one  will,  and  one  operation 
bishops  of  his  patriarchate,  and  repair  with  This  doctrine,  said  they,  was  unknown  to  the 


them  to  the  imperial  city,  to  examine  there 
and  finally  determine,  in  conjunction  with  the 
legates  of  the  pope,  and  those  of  his  council, 
the  80  long  controverted  article  concerning 
the  will  and  operations  of  Christ.  This  letter 
is  dated  the  10th  of  September,  the  27lh  year 
of  the  reign  of  Constantine,  and  the  twelfth 
of  his  consulship,  that  is,  of  the  Christian 


fathers,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  those,  who 
maintain  it,  to  show  on  what  they  ground 
their  opinion.  When  they  had  done  speak- 
ing, the  emperor  ordered  those,  who  taught  or 
professed  that  doctrine,  to  answer  the  legates, 
and  show  on  what  grounds  they  taught  and 
professed  it.  Hereupon  Macarius  of  Antioch, 
the  ablest,  as  well  as  the  most  zealous  man 


era  680,  and  is  addressed  to  George,  "  the  of  the  party,  rising  up  and  advancing  into 
»  Bed.  I.  4.  c.  18.  »  Anaat.  in  Agath.  1  '  Concil.  t.  C.  p.  500. 
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Agatho.] 

The  first  ten  sessions  spent  in  examining  passages  out  of  the  councils  and  fathers.    The  Monothelite  doctrine 

explained  by  Macarius. 

the  midst  of  the  assembly;  "the  doctrine," 
said  he,  "  which  we  teach,  is  not  a  new  doc- 
trine, nor  has  it  by  us  been  introduced  into 
the  church.  The  fathers  have  taught  it  be- 
fore us,  the  councils  have  defined  it ;  and  it  is 
upon  their  authority  that  we  teach  and  profess 
it,  upon  their  authority,  as  understood  and 
explained  by  the  holy  archbishops  of  Con- 
stantinople, Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  Paul,  and  Peter, 
by  Honorius  of  old  Rome,  and  by  Cyrus  of 
Alexandria,  all  men  of  eminent  learning  and 
probity."  "  If  so,"  replied  the  emperor,  "  let 
the  authentic  copies  of  the  councils,  and  the 
■writings  of  the  fathers,  be  brought;  let  the 
passages,  that  countenance  your  doctrine,  be 
publicly  read,  and  compared  with  the  origi- 
nals, that  no  room  may  be  left  for  miscon- 
struing their  words,  or  misunderstanding  their 
meaning."  The  councils  were  brought  ac- 
cordingly out  of  the  archives  of  the  patriarch, 
and  with  them  the  voluminous  works  of  the 
fathers ;  and  in  examining  the  innumerable 
passages  alleged  from  them  by  both  parties 
in  favor  of  their  respective  opinions,  in  com- 
paring them  with  the  originals,  and  disputing 
about  their  true  meaning,  which  was  not 
easily,  if  at  all,  to  be  found  out,  were  spent 
the  first  ten  sessions.  In  the  first  session  a 
passage  cited  by  Macarius  out  of  a  letter  from 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  to  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius,  gave  occasion  to  a  very  warm  dispute 
between  him  and  the  legates.  For  it  being 
there  said,  that  "the  will  of  Christ  was  om- 
nipotent," Macarius  concluded  from  thence, 
that  Cyril  had  acknowledged  but  one  will  in 
Christ,  and  that  an  omnipotent  or  a  divine 
will.  On  the  other  hand  the  legates  main- 
tained, that  Cyril  spoke  there  of  the  will  of 
Christ  only  as  God,  and  consequently  of  his 
divine  will  only  ;  and  that  as  the  divine  will 
and  the  human  were  not  incompatible  in  one 
and  the  same  person,  it  was  quite  absurd  to 
infer  from  Cyril's  admitting  the  one,  that  he 
excluded  the  other.  Macarius  would  not  allow 
two  wills  to  be  compatible  in  one  and  the 
same  person,  arguing  from  the  plurality  of 
■wills  the  plurality  of  persons,  and  taxing  the 
legates  with  rank  Nestorianism.  Here  the 
orthodox  party,  recurring  to  the  mystery  of 
the  Trinity,  reasoned  thus :  if  two  wills 
argue  two  persons,  one  will  only  will  of 
course  argue  one  person  only ;  but  in  the 
Trinity  there  is  but  one  will,  the  Father  not 
having  a  different  will  from  that  of  the  Son, 
nor  the  Son  from  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
ergo,  in  the  Trinity  there  is  but  one  person  ; 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd, 
heretical,  blasphemous.  They  added,  that  in 
the  Trinity  the  Father  willed  as  God,  "  voluit 
quatenus  Deus,"  and  not  as  the  Father ;  else, 
as  he  is  a  distinct  person  from  the  person  of 
the  Son,  his  will  would  be  likewise  a  distinct 
■will  from  the  will  of  the  Son ;  and  thence 
they  concluded,  that  to  will  belonged  to  the 
nature,  and  not  to  the  personality ;  and  con- 
sequently W'here  the  nature  was  one,  could 


there  be  but  one  will,  let  the  persons  be  ever 
so  many  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  where  the 
natures  were  more  than  one,  the  wills  too 
must  be  necessarily  more  than  one,  let  the 
persons  be  ever  so  few.  After  a  great  deal 
of  such  metaphysical  jargon  on  both  sides,  the 
emperor  and  the  judges,  who,  no  doubt,  per- 
fectly understood  it,  decided  the  dispute  in 
favor  of  the  legates. 

In  the  second  session  a  new  dispute  arose 
between  Macarius  and  the  legates  on  occasion 
of  a  passage  in  the  famous  letter  of  pope  Leo 
to  Flavianus  of  Constantinople  concerning 
the  mystery  of  the  incarnation.'  For  it  being 
there  said,  that  in  Christ  there  were  two  na- 
tures, namely,  the  human  and  the  divine,  and 
that  after  their  union  both  retained  their  re- 
spective properties,  and  both  operated,  the 
legates  inferred  from  thence,  that  Leo  had  ac- 
knowledged two  distinct  wills  in  Christ,  and 
two  distinct  operations,  as  well  as  two  dis- 
tinct natures :  For  else  how  could  both  na- 
tures, said  they,  retain  their  respective  pro- 
perties ?  how  could  they  both  operated  We 
do  not  deny,  replied  here  Macarius,  that  both 
natures  retained  their  respective  properties ; 
we  even  allow  both  natures  to  have  operated ; 
but  they  did  not  both  operate  in  the  same 
manner.  The  divine  nature  operated  as  the 
chief  agent  or  cause;  and  the  human  as  a 
mere  instrument  of  the  divine,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  said,  no  more  than  any  other  in- 
strument, to  have  any  operation  of  its  own, 
any  operation  different  or  distinct  from  that 
of  the  primary  agent  or  cause.  Thus  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  Monothelites,  which  some 
modern  writers  seem  to  have  grossly  mistaken, 
understood  and  explained  by  Sergius,2  Pyrr- 
hus,3  Theodorus  of  Pharan,*  and  the  other 
men  of  learning  who  maintained  and  professed 
it.  According  to  them  the  humanity  of  Christ 
produced  no  action  or  operation  of  itself,  but 
was  moved,  as  a  mere  instrument,  by  the  Di- 
vinity, in  the  same  manner  as  the  human 
body  produces  no  action  or  operation  of  itself, 
but  is,  in  every  action  or  operation,  governed 
and  moved  by  the  soul.  Hence  they  conclu- 
ded, that  in  Christ  there  was  no  human  will, 
nor  was  there  any  occasion  for  a  human  will, 
the  divine  will  supplying  the  room  of  the  hu- 
man. And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  though 
the  humanity  of  Christ  was,  in  their  system, 
an  instrument  of  the  Divinity,  to  which  it  was 
united  ;  yet  they  allowed  it  to  co-operate  with 
the  Divinity,  and  to  produce  its  proper  opera- 
tions ;  but  those  operations  they  called  some- 
times divine,  as  originally  proceeding  from  the 
Divinity,  and  sometimes  theandric,  as  being 
produced  not  by  the  humanity  and  the  Divin- 
ity, but  by  the  humanity  only,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  the  Divinity.  "  Christ,"  said  Sergius 
in  his  letter  to  Honorius,^  "  operated  what  was 


'  See  p.  203.  '  Serg.  in  Ep.  ad  Honor. 

'  Pyrr.  in  Disp.  cum  Maxim. 
*  Theodor.  Pharan.  Concil.  Lateran.  Secret.  3. 
'Serg.  in  Ep.  ad  Honor.  Concil.  6.  Sess.  12. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[Agatho. 


The  Monothelites  found  guilty  of  forgery.  George  of  Constantinople  renounces  the  Monothelite  doctrine,  and 
all  the  bishops  subject  to  his  see  ; — [Year  of  Ctirist,  681.]  Macarius  refusing  to  renounce  that  doctrine,  is 
anathematized  and  driven  out  of  the  council.  Sergius,  Cyrus,  &c.  and  pope  Honorius  condemned  as  heretics. 


human  and  what  was  divine  by  one  and  the 
same  operation,  because  the  human  as  well 
as  the  divine  operations  proceeded  from  one 
and  the  same  Incarnate  Word."  In  this  dis- 
pute nothing  was  determined  by  the  judges  in 
favor  of  the  one  party  or  the  other. 

In  the  third  session  were  read  the  acts  of 
the  fifth  general  council ;  and  to  them  was 
found  prefixed  a  discourse  or  letter  under  the 
name  of  Mennas  of  Constantinople  to  pope 
Vigilius,  proving,  that  in  Christ  there  was 
but  one  will.  That  piece  had  been  often 
quoted  both  by  Sergius  and  Cyrus,  and  great 
stress  was  laid  on  it  by  the  whole  Monothe- 
lite party.  But  the  legates  questioning  its 
authenticity,  and  alleging  against  it,  that 
Mennas  died  in  the  21st  year  of  Justinian, 
whereas  the  fifth  council  was  not  held  until 
the  27th  year  of  that  emperor's  reign, (*)  it 
was  carefully  examined  by  the  emperor,  the 
judges,  and  some  of  the  bishops,  and  found 
to  have  been  added,  not  long  before,  to  the 
acts  of  that  council,  the  writing  being  yet 
fresh,  and  no  such  letter  appearing  among  the 
authentic  letters  of  Mennas,  lodged  in  the 
archives  of  the  patriarch. (f)  Hereupon  it 
was  by  the  judges  declared  a  forgery,  and  or- 
dered by  the  emperor  to  be  laid  aside.  In  the 
acts  of  the  same  council,  were  two  letters 
from  pope  Vigilius ;  the  one  to  the  emperor 
Justinian,  and  the  other  to  the  empress  Theo- 
dora ;  and  in  both  the  pope  anathematized 
Theodorus  of  Mopsuesta,  for  not  confessing 
one  nature  in  Christ,  one  person,  and  one 
operation.  But  those  letters  were  found  to 
have  been  falsified  in  several  places;  and  so 
were  most  of  the  passages  alleged  by  ]Ma- 
carius  out  of  the  fathers  to  support  his  opinion. 
On  the  other  hand  the  texts  quoted  by  the 
legates  and  the  pope  in  his  letter  to  the  empe- 
ror, entirely  agreed  with  the  originals;  and 
there  wanted  no  more  to  convince  the  fathers 
of  the  councils,  that  the  doctrine  of  two  wills 
was  the  true  catholic  and  apostolical  doctrine. 

George  of  Constantinople  was  the  first  who 
changed  his  opinion,  publicly  declaring,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  the  Monothelite  party, 
that  he  was  now  fully  satisfied  the  fathers 
had  all  acknowledged  two  wills  in  Christ; 
that  he  acknowledged  two  wills  with  them, 
and  would  thenceforth  leach  no  other  doctrine. 
His  example  was  followed  by  all  the  bishops 


(♦)  The  legates  were  grossly  mistaken  in  point  of 
chronology:  for  Mennas  died  not  in  the  twenty-first, 
but  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Justinian,  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  522,  one  year  only  before  the  meeting  of  the 
fifth  general  council,  as  is  manifest  from  Nicepho- 
ru3,(a)  Theophanos,(6)  and  the  acts  of  that  council. 

(a)  Niceph.  Chron.  1. 

(6)  Theoph.  ad  Ann.  Incar.  secund.  Alexand.  546. 

l\)  As  that  letter  had  never  been  heard  of  till  quoted 
by  Sergius,  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
forged  IJy  him,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  inserted 
by  some  of  his  successors  in  the  acts  of  the  fifth  gene- 
ral council.  However  that  be,  it  greatly  contributed 
to  the  establishing  of  Monothelism  in  the  east,  many 
readily  embracing  a  doctrine  taught,  as  they  were 
made  to  believe,  by  a  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  ap- 
proved by  a  bisiiop  of  Rome. 


of  his  patriarchate ;  and  by  all  was  received 
the  letter  of  Agatho,  defining  the  doctrine  of 
two  wills,  and  anathematizing  those  who 
taught  any  other.  Great  things  were  said  on 
this  occasion  by  some  of  the  converts  (for  so 
we  may  style  them,)  in  commendation  of 
Agatho.  Among  the  rest,  Domitius  of  Pru- 
sias  in  Bithynia  declared,  that  he  received  the 
letter  of  the  thrice  blessed  Agatho,  archbishop 
of  the  first  see,  as  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  uttered  by  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter  him- 
self. Macarius  however  still  continued  to 
maintain  and  warmly  defend  the  opposite 
opinion;  nay,  and  boldly  declared,  when  ex- 
horted by  the  emperor  to  agree  with  the  ma- 
jority, and  put  an  end  to  so  long  and  so  ob- 
stinate a  dispute,  that  he  could  not  acknow- 
ledge two  wills  in  Christ,  and  never  would, 
were  he  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  or  thrown  head- 
long into  the  sea.  This  declaration  was  re- 
ceived with  a  peal  of  curses  and  anathemas 
by  the  orthodox  party.  "  Cursed  be  the  new 
Dioscorus,"  they  all  cried  out;  "let  him  be 
deposed,  let  him  be  driven  out;  cursed  be  the 
new  Apollinaris  ;(*)  let  him  be  degraded  ;  let 
him  be  stript  of  his  pall."  At  these  words, 
one  of  the  bishops,  Basil  of  Crete,  more  zea- 
lous than  the  rest,  starling  up,  and  laying  vio- 
lent hands  on  the  unhappy  patriarch,  tore  his 
pall  off  his  shoulders,  and  drove  him  by  force, 
while  his  brethren  continued  their  curses,  out 
of  the  assembly.  The  treatment  which  the 
patriarch  met  with,  so  terrified  the  bishops 
of  his  patriarchate,  that  most  of  them  aban- 
doning him,  and  siding  with  the  legates  and 
the  orthodox  party,  became  at  once  as  zealous 
advocates  for  the  doctrine  of  two  wills,  as 
they  had  been  until  that  time  for  the  doctrine 
of  one. 

In  the  twelfth  session,  held  on  the  20th  of 
March,  were  read  three  letters,  which  Ma- 
carius, who  was  no  longer  allowed  to  assist 
at  the  council,  had  presented  to  the  emperor; 
namely,  a  letter  from  Sergius  to  Cyrus  of 
Alexandria,  another  to  pope  Honorius,'  and 
the  pope's  answer  to  that  letter.  These  three 
pieces  being  compared  with  the  originals, 
brought  for  that  purpose  out  of  the  archives 
of  the  patriarch,  and  found  perfectly  to  agree 
with  them,  the  judges  ordered  the  bishops  to 
examine  the  doctrine  they  contained,  and  de- 
clare their  opinion  concerning  them.  They 
were  accordingly  read  again  in  full  council  on 
the  28th  of  March,  when  the  fathers,  after  ex- 


(♦)  Apollinaris  held  the  body  of  Christ  to  have  been 
animated  by  the  Divinity  supplying  the  room  of  an 
human  soul.  Of  Dioscorus  1  have  spoken  at  length 
elsewhere.  («)  lie  was  a  zealous  Eutychian,  and 
at  the  head  of  that  party.  The  Monothelites  ac- 
knowledged two  natures  in  Christ  against  the  Eiity- 
chians,  and  an  human  soul  in  opposition  to  the  Apol- 
linarists.  But  in  all  disputes  the  contending  parties 
constantly  charged  each  other  as  holding  the  doctrines 
however  absurd,  that  could,  by  their  method  of  argu- 
ing, be  deduced  from  the  doctrines  they  really  held ; 
and  by  that  means  made  each  other  guilty  of  heresies, 
which  had  by  neither  ever  been  thought  of. 

(a)  See  p.  200.  '  See  p.  433,  434. 
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Agatho.] 

The  heretical  writings  of  pope  Honorius,  &c.  condemned  to  the  flames.     Pretended  vision  of  a  monk.  Agree- 
ment proposed  between  the  two  parties.    The  definition  of  the  council. 


amining  them  with  the  utmost  care  and  atten- 
tion, solemnly  delivered  their  judgment,  and 
with  one  accord,  in  the  following  terms: 
"  having  examined  the  dogmatic  letters,  that 
were  written  by  Sergius,  formerly  bishop  of 
this  royal  city,  to  Cyrus  once  of  Phasis,  and 
to  Honorius,  bishop  of  old  Rome,  and  like- 
wise the  answer  of  the  said  Honorius  to  the 
letter  of  Sergius,  we  have  found  them  quite  re- 
pugnant to  the  dotrine  of  the  apostles,  to  the 
definitions  of  the  councils,  to  the  sense  of  the 
fathers,  and  entirely  agreeable  to  the  false 
doctrines  of  the  heretics ;  therefore  we  reject 
and  accurse  them  as  hurtful  to  the  soul.  As 
we  reject  and  accurse  such  impious  dogmas, 
so  we  are  all  of  opinion,  that  the  names  of 
those,  who  taught  and  professed  them,  ought 
to  be  banished  from  the  church,  that  is,  struck 
out  of  the  diptychs  ;  namely,  the  names  of  Ser- 
gius, formerly  bishop  of  this  royal  city,  who 
first  wrote  of  this  impious  tenet,  and  Cyrus 
of  Alexandria,  of  Pyrrhus,  Paul,  and  Peter, 
who  once  held  this  see,  and  agreed  in  opinion 
with  them,  and  likewise  of  Theodorus,  former- 
ly bishop  of  Pharan ;  who  have  all  been 
mentioned  by  the  thrice  blessed  Agatho,  in 
his  letter  to  our  most  pious  lord  and  mighty 
emperor,  and  have  been  anathematized  by 
him,  as  holding  opinions  repugnant  to  the 
true  faith.  All  these,  and  each  of  them,  we 
too  declare  anathematized  ;  and  with  them  we 
anathematize,  and  cast  out  of  the  holy  catho- 
lic church,  Honorius,  pope  of  old  Rome,  it  ap- 
pearing from  his  letter  to  Sergius,  that  he  en- 
tirely agreed  in  opinion  with  him,  and  con- 
firmed his  impious  doctrine.  We  have  like- 
wise examined  the  synodal  letter  of  Sophro- 
nius  of  blessed  memory,  formerly  bishop  of 
the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,'  and  having  found 
it  agreeable  to  the  catholic  faith,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  apostles  and  fathers,  we  have  re- 
ceived it,  and  ordered  his  name  to  be  put  into 
the  diptychs."^  In  the  same  session  was 
read,  examined,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  coun- 
cil condemned  to  the  flames,  and  publicly 
burnt,  with  the  writing^  of  the  other  Mono- 
thelites,  the  second  letter  of  Honorius  to  Ser- 
gius, as  containing  the  same  profane  and  im 
pious  doctrine.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
this  decree,  as  well  as  the  sentence  mentioned 
above,  passed  without  the  least  opposition, 
no  one  offering  to  defend  Honorius,  or  excuse 
him,  no  not  even  the  legates  of  the  pope  ;  a 
plain  proof  that  they  did  not  think  he  could 
by  any  means  he  excused  or  defended. 

In  the  fifteenth  session  a  monk  and  presby- 
ter, named  Polychronius,  presented  a  confes- 
sion of  faith  to  the  council,  wherein  he  ac- 
knowledged but  one  will  in  Christ ;  and  at  the 
same  time  solemnly  declared,  that  he  had 
been  confirmed  in  that  belief  by  a  person  of  a 
most  majestic  and  heavenly  aspect,  who  ap- 
pearing to  him  had  assured  him,  that  he  was 
no  Chistian,  who  held  any  other  doctrine  ;  and 
had  therefore  ordered  him  to  acquaint  the  em- 


peror with  his  vision,  and  strive  to  divert  him 
from  introducing  any  other  into  the  church. 
He  was  believed  by  the  credulous  multitude, 
and  had  brought  great  numbers  of  them  over 
to  his  opinion ;  nay,  he  was  himself  so  firmly 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  faith  revealed  to 
him  in  the  pretended  vision,  and  of  the  vision 
itself,  that  he  undertook  to  confirm  his  belief, 
in  the  presence  of  the  judges  and  the  council, 
by  restoring  a  dead  man  to  life.  He  mis- 
carried, as  we  may  well  imagine,  in  the  under- 
taking ;  but  nevertheless  could  not  be  prevail- 
ed upon  to  change  his  opinion,  and  acknow- 
ledge two  wills  in  Christ.  The  council  there- 
fore anathematized  and  degraded  him  both  as 
an  impostor  and  an  heretic' 

In  the  sixteenth  session  Constantine,  pres- 
byter of  Apamea  in  Syria,  being  admitted  into 
the  council,  and  allowed  to  speak,  proposed 
an  agreement  between  the  two  parties ;  and 
the  terms  he  recommended  were,  that  the 
Monothelites,  who  acknowledged  in  Christ 
one  operation  only,  should,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  acknowledge  two;  and  the  orthodox, 
who  admitted  two  wills  in  Christ,  should,  for 
the  same  reason,  admit  only  one.  Thus,  he 
said,  no  room  would  be  left  for  either  party  to 
insult  the  other,  or  boast  of  victory.  But  his 
proposal  was  rejected  by  the  fathers  with  the 
utmost  indignation,  and  he  deposed  and 
anathematized  with  Sergius,  Cyrus,  Honorius, 
and  all,  who  had  taught,  with  them,  any  other 
doctrine  than  that,  which  had  been  defined  by 
the  councils,  and  taught  by  the  fathers.^ 

In  the  seventeenth  session  was  proposed, 
and  in  the  eighteenth,  held  on  the  16th  of 
September,  was  publicly  read,  approved,  and 
signed,  the  definition  or  decree  of  the  council. 
At  this  session  the  emperor  assisted  in  person, 
and  were  present  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
bishops,  or  their  deputies.  In  their  definition 
they  first  received  the  five  preceding  general 
councils,  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Rome 
under  Agatho,  and  the  letter  of  that  pope  to 
the  emperor  :"  In  the  next  place  they  anathe- 
matized the  impious  and  execrable  doctrine 
of  one  will  in  Christ,  and  one  operation,  with 
which  the  devil  had  attempted  to  poison  the 
minds,  and  kill  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  em- 
ploying for  that  purpose,  as  his  organs,  Theo- 
dorus of  Pharan,  Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  Paul,  and 
Peterof  Constantinople,  Honorius  of  old  Rome, 
Cyrus  of  Alexandria,  and  Macarius  of  An- 
tioch.  Lastly  they  acknowledged  two  dis- 
tinct wills  in  Christ,  and  two  distinct  opera- 
tions; and  strictly  enjoined  all,  the  laity  as 
well  as  the  clergy,  to  hold,  teach,  and  profess, 
that  and  no  other  doctrine,  the  clergy  and  bi- 
shops on  pain  of  being  deposed,  and  the  laity 
of  being  for  ever  cast  out  of  the  church.  This 
definition  was  signed  by  the  legates  of  the 
pope,  by  George  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
by  the  legate  of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  by 
Theophanes,  who  had  been  appointed  patriarch 


'  See  p.  435. 


>  Concil.  6.  Sess.  12,  13. 


»  Concil.  6.  Sess.  15. 
'  See  p.  471. 
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The  bishops  all  unanimous  in  the  definition  of  the  council.  They  write  to  the  pope.  Copies  of  the  decree  of 
the  council  delivered  to  the  five  patriarchs.  The  imperial  edict.  The  infallibility  of  the  pope  irreconcilable 
with  that  of  the  council.  Honorius  of  Old  Rome  waa  condemned  by  this  council,  and  not  Theodorus  of  New 
Rome. 

of  Antioch  in  the  room  of  Macarius,  by  thei 
legates  of  the  archbishops  of  Thessalonica,  | 
Cyprus,  and  Jlavenna,  by  those  of  the  coun-. 
cil  of  Rome,  and  by  all  the  other  bishops  in^ 
the  order  they  were  placed.  In  no  other  i 
council  were  the  bishops  more  unanimous  than 
in  this.  For  the  emperor  asking  them,  when  | 
the  decree  was  read,  whether  they  all  agreed, 
to  it,  "  We  all  agree  to  it,"  they  answered, 
"  all  to  a  man,  we  are  all  of  one  mind  ;  this, 
and  no  other,  is  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  thej 
councils,  and  the  catholic  church."  On  this 
occasion  they  broke  out  into  loud  acclamations, 
extolling  the  zeal  and  piety  of  the  emperor, 
wishing  him  long  life  and  a  prosperous  reign, 
and  at  the  same  time  anathematizing  all  here- 
tics, whether  ancient  or  modern,  and  among 
the  latter  Honorius,  pope  of  old  Rome.  The 
emperor  solemnly  declared,  that  in  assembling 
the  present  council  he  had  no  other  design, 
nothing  else  in  view,  but  to  establish,  by  that 
means,  the  most  effectual  he  could  think  of, 
the  orthodox  faith  ;  and  therefore  exhorted  the 
bishops,  if  they  disliked  the  decree,  or  any 
part  of  it,  to  speak  their  minds  freely.  They 
answered  again  all  with  one  voice,  "  This  is 
the  faith  of  the  catholic  church,  the  faith  of 
the   fathers,   the   councils,   and   ours ;"   and 

begged  the  emperor  to  sign,  ratify,  and  con- 
firm it,  which  he  did   accordingly.     In   the 

end  of  this  session  was  read  a  panegyric  on 

the   emperor   in    the    name  of  the   council, 

signed  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  assembly,  to 

express   their   gratitude   to   a   prince,   under 

whose  auspices  they  had  firmly  established 

the   catholic   faith,  condemned  the   opposite 

heresy,  and  anathematized  its  chief  abettors, 

namely,  Sergius,  Cyrus,  Theodorus  of  Pha- 

ran,  &c.,  and   likewise  Honorius   bishop  of 

old  Rome,  "  who  in  all  things  had  agreed 

with  them."' 

The  bishops,  before  they  parted  to  return 

to  their  respective  sees,  wrote  to  Agatho  to  let 

him  know  that  they  had  approved  his  letter, 

and   adhering   to  the   doctrine   it  contained, 

overturned  the  very  foundations  of  the  new 

heresy;  that  they  had  condemned  as  heretics, 

and  anathematized  Theodoms  of  Pharan,  Ser- 

gius,  Honorius,  &c.,  and  deposed  Macarius 

late  patriarch  of  Antioch,  with  his  disciple 

Stephen,  monk  and  presbyter  of  that  city,  and 

likewise  Polychronius,  who  all  taught  and 

professed  the  same  impious  doctrine.     As  for 

other  particulars,  they  refer  the  pope  to  the 

acts  of  the  council,  and  his  legates,  who,  they 

say,  will  give  his  holiness,  on  their  return  to 

Rome,  a  distinct  account  of  their  conduct  in 

maintaining  the  faith,  which  he  had  established 

in  his  letter.     The  letter  of  the  council  was 

signed  by  the  patriarchs,  or  their  deputies,  by 

thirty-four  metropolitans  in  their  own  names, 

and  in  the  names  of  the  bishops  of  their  re- 
spective provinces,  by  fourteen  bishops,  and 

by  the  deputies  of  the  council  of  Rome. 
»Xoncil.  6.  Ses3.  19.  et  uU. 


Before  the  bishops  left  Constantinople,  the 
emperor  caused  five  copies  of  the  decree  of 
the  council  to  be  transcribed,  and  delivered 
them  signed  by  himself  to  the  five  patriarchs, 
or  their  deputies,  namely,  to  George,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  to  Theophanes,  the  new 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  to  the  deputies  or 
legates  of  the  patriarchs  of  Rome,  Alexandria, 
and  Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time  he  issued 
an  edict,  containing  a  confession  of  faith 
agreeable  to  that  of  the  council,  anathema- 
tizing those  whom  the  council  had  anathema- 
tized, and  Honorius  among  the  rest,  and  re- 
quiring all  the  subjects  of  the  empire  to  con- 
form, in  their  belief,  to  the  present  edict,  and 
the  definition  of  the  council,  on  pain  of  being 
deposed,  if  ecclesiastics,  of  forfeiting  their 
honors  and  estates,  if  laymen  of  rank  and  dis- 
tinction, and  if  private  persons,  of  being  ban- 
ished for  ever  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and 
all  the  other  cities  of  the  empire. 

Such  were  the  proceedings  of  the  sixth 
general  council,  a  council  received  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  all  Roman  catholics,  as 
of  equal  authority  with  the  council  of  Nice, 
with  that  of  Trent  or  any  other  council ;  and 
consequently  of  equal  authority,  according  to 
pope  Gregory  the  Great,  with  the  gospels 
themselves.  But  by  this  council  a  pope  was 
arraigned  of  heresy,  his  writings  were  con- 
demned to  the  flames,  as  containing  heretical 
doctrines,  and  he  himself  anathematized  over 
and  over  again  as  an  heretic.  Here  one  would 
think,  that  the  papal  infallibility  would  at 
last  by  all  be  given  up,  by  all  who  received 
the  present  council,  and  believed  it  infallible, 
as  every  Roman  catholic  is  bound  to  believe 
it  on  pain  of  damnation.  For  if  the  pope  was 
justly  condemned,  how  could  he  he  infalli- 
ble'? If  he  was  unjustly  condemned,  how 
could  the  council  be  infallible  that  condemn- 
ed him'?  The  infallibility  of  a  general  coun- 
cil is  no  less  sacred  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
than  the  infallibility  of  the  pope ;  and  how 
can  the  infallibility  of  the  one,  in  tiie  pre- 
sent case,  be  reconciled  with  the  infallibility 
of  the  other  1  In  answer  to  these  trouble- 
some queries,  (for  the  papal  infallibility  must 
be  maintained  at  all  events)  long  dissertations 
have  been  written,  nay,  and  whole  volumes 
by  the  ablest  men  of  that  party.  But  all  that 
has  been  hitherto  said  on  this  subject,  or  in- 
deed can  be  said,  for  nothing  has  been  omitted 
that  can  be  said,  may  be  reduced  to  the  three 
following  heads:  namely,  1.  That  the  pope 
was  not  condemned,  as  is  universally  sup- 
posed, by  the  sixth  general  council.  2.  That 
he  was  not  condemned  as  an  heretic.  3.  That 
the  council,  however  incapable  of  erring  in 
matters  of  faith,  erred  in  matter  of  fact,  and 
condemned  the  pope  as  an  heretic,  though 
guilty  of  no  heresy. 

That  Honorius  was  not  condemned  by  the 
sixth  general  council  is  asserted  by  Baronius, 
and  stiffly  maintained  in  his  account  of  that 
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The  copies  of  the  decree  of  the  council  not  falsified  by  Theodorus.  Leo  II.  owns  that  Honoriuswas  condemned. 
The  pope's  legates  complain  of  no  alteration  in  the  decree  of  the  council.  Agreed  on  all  hands  that  Honorius 
was  condemned.     What  is  said  of  Honorius  not  applicable  to  Theodorus. 


council'  According  to  him  Theodorus,  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  who  had  been  de- 
posed by  the  emperor,  and  was,  as  he  sup- 
poses, condemned  as  an  obstinate  Monothe- 
lite  by  the  council,  being  afterwards  restored 
to  the  patriarchal  see,  and  getting  possession 
of  the  archives,  where  the  acts  of  the  sixth 
council  were  lodged,  took  care  to  blot  his  own 
name  every  where  out  of  them,  and  to  insert 
that  of  Honorius  in  its  room :  so  that  Hono- 
rius of  old  Rome  was  not  the  person,  whom 
the  council  condemned  as  an  heretic,  but 
Theodorus  of  new  Rome;  and,  therefore, 
wherever  the  name  of  the  former  occurs  in 
the  acts  of  the  council,  we  ought  to  substitute 
and  read  in  its  place  the  name  of  the  latter. 
Nothing,  surely,  but  the  utmost  despair  could 
have  suggested  to  the  annalist  so  desperate  a 
shift;  and  no  man  can  entertain  so  mean  an 
opinion  of  his  parts  and  his  knowledge,  as  to 
think  that  he  was  not  himself  sensible  of  the 
absurdity  of  his  plea.  For  first,  that  Theo- 
dorus was  condemned  is  a  mere  conjecture  of 
his,  without  the  least  foundation  in  history, 
no  mention  being  made  of  him  by  any  of  the 
contempory  historians,  who  have  written  of 
this  council,  and  named  all  who  were  con- 
demned by  it.  If  Theodorus  was  condemned, 
how  came  they  to  name  all  the  rest,  and  omit 
him  1  That  might  be  owing  to  forgetfulness 
in  some,  but  could  not  be  owing  to  forgetful- 
ness in  all.  But  not  to  insist  on  a  negative 
argument ;  the  restoration  of  Theodorus  to  his 
former  dignity  is  a  positive  and  convincing 
proof  that  he  was  not  condemned.  For  who 
can  believe,  that  the  emperor  would  have 
consented  to  his  restoration  had  he  been  con- 
demned by  the  council  as  an  obstinate  Mono- 
thelite  1  the  emperor,  who,  by  his  edict,  had 
ordered  all  bishops  to  be  deposed,  who  did 
not  receive  and  profess  the  doctrine  defined 
by  the  council,  and  who,  according  to  Baro- 
nius,  had  caused  Theodorus  to  be  deposed  for 
not  receiving  it  even  before  it  was  defined  1 

Secondly,  Theodorus  was  not  yet  restored, 
when  the  five  authentic  copies  of  the  defini- 
tion of  the  council,  signed  by  the  emperor 
himself,  as  has  been  observed  above,  were  de- 
livered by  his  order  to  the  five  patriarchs,  or 
their  deputies ;  for  one  of  the  copies  is  said,  in 
the  eighteenth  and  last  session  of  the  council, 
to  have  been  delivered  to  George,  the  most 
holy  patriarch  of  the  apostolic  church  of  the 
great  city  of  Constantinople.  These  copies 
therefore  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  falsified 
by  Theodorus.  But  that  Honorius  was  con- 
demned, and  not  Theodorus,  in  the  copy  that 
was  delivered  to  the  legates  of  the  pope,  is 
evident  from  the  letter,  which  Leo  II.  the 
successor  of  Agatho,  wrote  to  the  emperor 
after  he  had  perused  it,  and  had  been  informed 
by  the  legates  of  all  the  transactions  of  the 
council.  For  in  that  letter  he  declared,  that 
he  received  the  definition  of  the  council,  that 

'  Bar.  ad  Ann.  681. 


he  professed  no  other  faith,  and  that  he  ana- 
thematized those  whom  the  council  had  ana- 
thematized, namely,  Theodorus  of  Pharan, 
Sergius,  Cyrus,  &c.  and  Honorius.  At  the 
same  time  he  wrote  to  the  Spanish  bishops, 
and  likewise  to  Ervigius  king  of  Spain,  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
council,  and  in  both  letters  he  names  Honorius 
among  those,  who  had  been  anathematized 
and  condemed  by  the  council. 

Thirdly,  the  legates  never  complained  of 
any  alteration  made  in  the  copy  that  was  de- 
livered to  them.  And  who  can  believe,  that, 
had  they  found  the  name  of  a  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople erased,  whom  the  council  had 
condemned,  and  the  name  of  a  pope,  whom 
the  council  had  not  condemned,  substituted 
in  its  room,  they  would  have  been  silent 
on  such  an  occasion ;  that  they  would  not 
have  acquainted  the  pope  with  it ;  that  they 
would  have  suffered  him  to  communicate 
a  copy,  thus  falsified,  to  all  the  western 
bishops,  and  exhort  them  to  receive  it,  to  em- 
brace the  doctrine  that  was  there  defined,  and 
anathematize  those  who  had  taught  any  other, 
namely,  Theodorus  of  Pharan,  Sergius,  Cyrus, 
&c.  and  Honorius  ? 

Fourthly,  that  Honorius  was  condemned  by 
the  sixth  general  council  is  attested  by  the 
emperor  in  his  edict,  and  in  his  letter  to  the 
pope,  by  the  bishops  of  the  council  in  their 
letter  to  the  pope,  by  the  two  popes,  Leo  11. 
and  Adrian,  II.  by  two  general  councils,  the 
seventh  and  eighth,  by  all  the  contemporary 
writers  to  a  man,  and  by  almost  all  the  histo- 
rians, who  have  spoken  of  that  council  since 
the  time  in  which  it  was  held,  to  the  time  of 
Baronius.  The  annalist  therefore  might  have 
as  well  questioned  or  denied  the  condemnation 
of  Arius  by  the  first  general  council,  or  the  con- 
demnation of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches  by  the 
third  and  the  fourth,  as  the  condemnation  of 
Honorius  by  the  sixth ;  it  being  no  better  at- 
tested, that  they  were  condemned,  nor  by  a 
greater  number  of  unexceptionable  witnesses, 
than  it  is,  that  he  was  condemned :  nay,  as 
Baronius  pretends  the  copies  of  the  sixth 
council  to  have  been  all  falsified,  and  the 
name  of  Honorius,  who  was  not  condemned, 
to  have  been  everywhere  inserted  instead  of 
the  name  of  Theodorus,  who  was  condemned, 
and  the  historians  to  have  been  all  misled,  as 
well  as  the  popes  and  the  councils,  by  the 
falsified  copies;  so  might  an  Arian,  a  Nesto- 
rian,  an  Eutychian,  pretend,  and  with  as  much 
appearance  of  truth,  had  he  as  much  assur- 
ance as  Baronius,  the  copies  of  the  above-men- 
tioned councils  to  have  been  all  falsified,  and 
the  names  of  Arius,  Nestorius,  and  Euctyches, 
who  were  not  condemned,  to  have  been  every- 
where inserted  instead  of  the  names  of  Atha- 
nasius,  Flavianus,  and  Cyril,  who  were  con- 
demned, and  the  historians,  as  well  as  the 
succeeding  councils  and  popes,  to  have  been 
all  misled  by  the  falsified  copies.  I  might 
add,  that  where    Honorius   is   condemned, 
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thingrs  are  said  of  him,  that  are  no  ways  ap- 
plicable to  Theodoras,  nor  to  any  but  him. 
Thus  in  the  thirteenth  session  the  letter,  which 
he  wrote  to  Sergius,  who  died  fifty  years  be- 
fore the  time  of  Theodoras,  is  condemned,  as 
containing  doctrines  repugnant  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  apostles,  and  the  definitions  of  the 
councils.  In  the  fourteenth  session  his  letter 
to  Sergius  is  again  condemned,  as  agreeing  in 
all  things  with  the  writings  of  the  heretics ; 
and  in  the  eighteenth  session  it  is  ordered  to 
be  publicly  burnt,  as  containing  the  same 
heretical  opinions,  the  same  impieties,  that 
were  found  in  the  writings  of  the  other  Mono- 
thelites.  But  from  what  has  been  said  al- 
ready it  is  no  less  certain  and  evident,  if  there 
is  any  certainty  and  evidence  in  history,  that 
Honorius  was  condemned  by  the  sixth  gene- 
ral council,  than  it  is  certain  and  evident,  that 
such  a  pope  ever  existed,  or  such  a  council 
ever  was  held  ;  and  Baronius  might  have  as 
well  questioned  or  denied  the  one  as  the  other. 

As  for  the  reasons,  on  which  the  annalist 
founds  his  opinion,  they  are  such  as  can  only 
serve  to  convince  us,  that  his  opinion  is  ab- 
solutely destitute  of  all  foundation.  Those, 
on  which  he  lays  the  chief  stress,  are;  I.  The 
council  approved  the  letter  of  Agatho  to  the 
emperor,  asserting  that  the  apostolic  church 
of  Rome  had  never  gone  astray  from  the  path 
of  truth,  but  that  his  predecessors  had  constant- 
ly confirmed  their  brethren  in  the  true  faith. 
And  how  could  they  approve  of  that  letter, 
and  at  the  same  time  condemn  one  of  his  pre- 
decessors as  an  heretic  1  II.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  the  legates  of  the  pope,  who  were 
present  at  the  council,  ever  once  offered  to 
justify  Honorius,  or  to  excuse  him  ;  and  who 
can  believe,  that  had  he  been  arraigned  of 
heresy,  they  would  have  been  silent  on  such 
an  occasion  ■?  III.  Several  v/riters,  who  speak 
of  the  sixth  council,  and  even  name  those, 
who  were  there  condemned,  have  not  named 
Honorius  among  them.  Ergo,  Honorius  was 
not  condemned  ;  and  the  passages  in  the  acts 
of  the  council,  where  it  is  said  that  he  was, 
must  have  been  altered  and  falsified.  These 
are  the  reasons  gravely  alleged  by  Baronius 
to  convince  us,  that  till  his  time  none  were 
rightly  informed  of  the  transactions  of  the 
council,  no  not  even  the  bishops  of  whom  it 
was  composed.  These  he  calls  weighty 
proofs  ;  but  that  they  are  not  of  weight  enough 
to  counterbalance  the  testimony  even  of  a 
single  historian  of  any  character,  much  less 
of  all  antiquity,  may  be  easily  made  to  appear. 

For  as  to  the  first,  we  might  agreeably  to 
Ihe  annalist's  method  of  reasoning,  deny  that 
the  letter  of  Agatho  was  approved  by  the 
council,  and  argue  thus:  The  council  con- 
demned one  of  the  predecessors  of  Agatho  as 
an  heretic ;  and  how  could  they  at  the  same 
time  approve  of  his  letter  asserting,  that  the 
apostolic  church  of  Rome  had  never  gone 
astray  from  the  path  of  truth,  but  that  his 
predecessors  had  constantly  confirmed  their 


brethren  in  the  true  faith  ?  It  is  only  from 
the  acts  of  the  council  we  learn  that  the  letter 
of  Agatho  was  approved  ;  and  from  the  same 
acts  we  learn  that  Honorius  was  condemned. 
Might  we  not  therefore,  with  as  good  reason, 
take  it  for  granted,  upon  the  authority  of  those 
acts,  that  Honorius  was  condemned,  and 
thence  conclude  that  the  letter  of  Agatho  was 
not  approved,  as  Baronius  takes  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  the  letter  was  approved;  and  thence 
concludes  that  Honorius  was  not  condemned  1 
But  not  to  question  with  Baronius  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  acts  of  the  council ;  had  the  letter 
of  Agatho  contained  nothing  but  the  commen- 
dations, which  he  bestows  in  it  on  his  prede- 
cessors and  his  see,  or  had  it  been  read  in  the 
council  to  prove  the  innocence  of  Honorius, 
the  fathers  could  not  have  approved  of  it,  as 
Baronius  observes,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
demned that  pope  without  contradicting  them- 
selves. But  the  letter  contained  an  exposi- 
tion at  large  of  the  belief  of  the  catholic  church 
concerning  the  two  wills  in  Christ,  and  two 
operations;  and  it  was  only  to  know  the  sen- 
timents of  the  pope  and  the  other  bishops  in 
the  west,  with  respect  to  that  article,  that  the 
fathers  ordered  it  to  be  read;  and  when  it 
was  read  and  examined,  they  approved  and 
received  it,  declaring  that  the  blessed  Agatho 
had  rightly  explained  and  firmly  established 
the  catholic  doctrine,  and  that  they  acknow- 
ledged with  him  two  wills  in  Christ,  and  two 
operations.'  It  is  therefore  manifest,  that 
they  only  approved  the  letter  of  Agatho  so  far 
as  it  explained  and  established  the  doctrine 
that  had  given  occasion  to  the  controversy, 
which  they  were  met  to  determine.  As  for 
the  praises,  which  in  the  same  letter  the  pope 
bestowed  on  his  predecessors  and  his  see, 
they  were  quite  foreign  to  the  subject  of  the 
present  controversy,  as  well  as  to  the  pur- 
pose, for  which  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
read  ;  and  therefore  the  fathers  had  no  occa- 
sion either  to  approve  or  disapprove  that  part 
of  it.  I  might  add,  that  had  they  done  either, 
they  must  have  disproved  it;  the  pope  assert- 
ing there,  that  the  general  councils  had  in 
all  disputes  consulted,  and  taken  for  their 
guide  the  holy  Roman  church,  the  church  of 
the  prince  of  the  apostles ;  which  is  abso- 
lutely false,  nothing  being  more  certain  than 
that  the  second  general  council  was  held  with- 
out so  much  as  the  knowledge  of  the  holy 
Roman  church,  and  was  guided  by  Nectarius 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  as  is,  in  express 
terms,  averred  by  the  fathers  of  Chalcedon 
in  their  letter  to  the  emperor  Marcian  f  and 
the  sixth  general  council  was  so  far  from  be- 
ing guided  by  the  Roman  church  or  the  pope, 
that  it  was  convened  against  his  will,  and 
against  his  will  it  condemned  the  three  chap- 
ters, as  has  been  related  at  length  elsewhere.^ 
But  as  these  commendations  were  quite  foreign 

'  Concil.  6.  Sess.  6.  et  7. 

^  Concil.  Chal.  in  Ep.  ad  Marcian.  p.  469. 

'See  p.  361. 
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The  silence  of  the  legates  proof  of  the  guilt  of  Honorius,  rather  than  of  his  innocence.  The  silence  of  some 
writers  no  argument  of  his  not  being  condemned.  Most  councils  falsified,  but  this  not  falsified  as  to  the 
decree  of  faith. 


to  the  subject  in  hand,  and  the  pope  had  in-  | 
serted  them  in  his  letter  only  by  the  way,  after 
the  example  of  other  popes,  magnifying  on 
all  occasions  right  or  wrong,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  "  the  apostolic  see  of  the  prince 
of  the  apostles,"  the  fathers  of  the  council, 
attending  only  to  the  point  in  dispute,  took 
no  manner  of  notice  of  them  however  ground- 
less and  false.  They  approved  his  divinity, 
and  connived  at  his  vanity. 

As  to  the  second  reason  alleged  by  Baro- 
nius,  the  silence  of  the  legates ;  that  Honorius 
was  condemned  has  been  demonstrated  so  far 
as  any  fact  can  be  so ;  and  therefore  the 
silence  of  the  legates  can  be  only  brought  as 
an  argument  to  prove  that  he  was  justly  con- 
demned ;  nay,  that  his  guilt  was  too  notorious 
to  admit  of  any  defence  or  excuse.  Thus  we 
may,  at  least,  better  account  for  the  silence 
of  the  legates  than  by  giving  the  lie,  with 
Baronius,  to  all  antiquity.  They  either  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  chicanery,  with  the 
pitiful  quibbles  and  impertinent  distinctions 
of  later  times,  or  were  ashamed  to  use  them ; 
and  therefore  when  the  letter  of  Honorius  was 
read,  wherein  he  approved  of  the  letter  of 
Sergius  establishing  the  doctrine  of  one  will, 
and  declared  that  "  he  agreed  in  opinion  with 
him,  that  he  acknowledged  but  one  will  in 
Christ,'"  instead  of  recurring  to  metaphysi- 
cal subtleties,  and  unintelligible  distinctions, 
or  attempting  to  force,  as  the  modern  popish 
writers  have  done,  an  unnatural  sense  on  his 
words,  they  acquiesced,  owned  him  guilty, 
and  joined  the  rest  in  anathematizing  Hono- 
rius bishop  of  old  Rome.  I  have  hitherto 
supposed  with  Baronius,  that  the  legates  were 
quite  silent  in  the  cause  of  Honorius;  but 
that  they  were  not,  is  manifest  from  the  acts 
of  the  council,  which  one  would  think  the 
annalist  had  never  perused.  For  in  the  eighth 
session,  when  the  Greek  copy  of  the  pope's 
letter  was  read,  the  legates,  not  able  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  he  had  so  openly  de- 
clared for  the  heretical  doctrine  of  one  will, 
and  suspecting  some  fraud,  desired  that  the 
Greek  copy  might  be  compared  with  the 
Latin  original  lodged  in  the  archives  of  the 
patriarch;  and  it  was  not  till  they  themselves 
found  an  entire  agreement  between  the  origi- 
nal and  the  copy,  that  they  consented  to  the 
condemnation  of  the  pope,  being  then  well 
apprised,  that  nothing  could  be  offered  capa- 
ble of  making  any  impression  on  the  fathers 
in  his  favor,  or  diverting  them  from  condemn- 
ing both  him  and  his  letter.^  They  did  all 
therefore  that  could  be  reasonably  expected 
of  men,  who  thought  it  their  duty  to  discover 
and  know  the  truth,  and  not  to  combat  or  op- 
pose it,  when  known  and  discovered.  For 
the  crime  being  undeniable  if  the  letter  was 
genuine,  all  they  could  do  was  to  see  that  the 
letter  was  genuine ;  and  that  they  did  accord- 
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ingly.  But  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  was 
not  an  article  of  their  belief;  and  therefore 
they  did  not  think  themselves  bound  to  xnain- 
tain  it  even  against  demonstration. 

What  the  annalist  adds  in  the  third  place, 
namely,  that  some  writers  have  not  named  Ho- 
norius among  those,  who  were  condemned  by 
the  council,  is  too  trifling  to  be  seriously  an- 
swered, or  even  to  be  thought  worthy  of  notice. 
For  that  he  was  condemned  is  affirmed,  I  may 
say,  by  an  hundred  writers  for  one  who  is  silent 
about  it,  and  by  writers,  who  lived  at  the  very 
time  of  the  council,  nay,  who  were  present 
at  the  council,  and  relate  what  had  been  done 
by  themselves  in  the  council ;  so  that  had  all, 
who  have  spoken  of  the  council  since  their 
time,  not  only  been  silent  about  the  condem- 
nation of  Honorius,  but  even  denied  it ;  nei- 
ther could  their  silence  or  their  testimony 
weaken  or  aifect,  in  the  least,  the  testimony 
of  so  many  contemporary  and  unexceptiona- 
ble witnesses. 

As  to  the  long  descant  of  Baronius,  and  af- 
ter him  of  Gretser,  on  the  perfidiousness  of 
the  Greeks  in  corrupting  the  councils,  and  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  I  readily  allow  all 
they  say  on  that  head  to  be  true,  nay,  and  am 
inclined  to  think,  considering  the  perfidious- 
ness of  the  Latins  as  well  as  the  Greeks  (for 
that  the  Latins  have  not  been  behind-hand 
with  the  Greeks  in  that  kind  of  perfidiousness, 
might  be  shown  by  innumerable  instances,) 
and  the  dreadful  havock  both  have  made  of 
all  ancient  records  and  writings,  that  there 
can  be  no  room  to  doubt,  but  they,  who  blind- 
ly follow  the  fathers  and  the  councils,  as  they 
now  are,  may  receive  and  believe  as  an  article 
of  faith  what  was  anathematized  by  them  as 
a  damnable  heresy,  and  anathematize  as  a 
damnable  heresy  what  was  by  them  taught 
and  defined  as  an  article  of  faith.  That  the 
acts  of  a  council  therefore  should  have  been 
falsified  and  corrupted,  is  no  new  thing,  as 
the  above-mentioned  authors  observe ;  but 
that  all  the  copies  of  a  council,  and  the  origi- 
nal itself,  should  have  been  corrupted  before 
the  council  broke  up,  and  the  fathers  parted, 
who  composed  it;  that  they  should  have 
carried  back  with  them  the  copies  thus  cor- 
rupted to  their  respective  sees,  and  either 
should  not  have  been  apprised  of  those  cor- 
ruptions, or  being  apprised  of  them  should 
have  suffered  the  whole  Christian  world  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  spurious  copies  without  once 
offering  to  undeceive  them  ;  is  not  only  a  new 
thing,  but  a  thing  absolutely  impossible ;  and 
yet  what  must  have  certainly  happened,  if 
Honorius  was  not  condemned.  And  thus  far 
of  the  opinion  of  Baronius,  and  the  reasons 
on  which  it  was  grounded  ;  an  opinion,  which 
I  should  not  have  been  at  the  trouble  of' rela- 
ting, much  less  of  confuting,  had  it  not  been 
to  show  how  desperate  the  case  of  Honorius 
must  have  appeared  to  the  annalist  himself, 
the  great  champion  of  the  papal  infallibility, 
2Q 
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Honorius,  according  to  some,  not  condemned  as  an  heretic ;  according  to  others,  condemned  as  an  heretic,  but 
unjustly.     Condemned  as  an  heretic.    Condemned  justly. 


since  he  thought  he  could  by  no  other  means 
maintain  that  prerogative',  and  clear  the  pope 
from  the  charge  of  heresy,  but  by  denying  a 
fact,  than  which  no  fact  is  better  attested  in 
history,  and  very  few  are  attested  so  well. 

The  opinion  of  Baronius,  how  groundless 
soever,  and  absurd,  was  received  at  first  with 
great  applause  by  the  friends  of  Rome ;  and 
that  the  acts  of  the  sixth  council  had  been 
falsified,  was  the  only  answer  returned  by  the 
advocates  for  the  papal  infallibility  to  those, 
who  from  the  acts  of  that  council  argued 
against  that  prerogative.  But  the  more 
modern  writers,  well  apprised  of  the  many 
glaring  absurdities,  and  unsurmountable  dif- 
ficulties, attending  that  opinion,  have  not 
only  abandoned  Baronius,  but  inveigh,  and 
some  of  them  with  great  acrimony,'  against 
him,  for  presuming  to  question,  and  upon  such 
slight  grounds,  the  authenticity  of  records, 
that  till  his  time  had  been  received  as  genuine 
by  the  catholic  church,  and  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world.  These  all  allow  the  pope  to  have 
been  condemned  by  the  cotmcil ;  but  as  the 
council  is,  with  them,  as  infallible  as  the 
pope,  and  the  pope  as  infallible  as  the  coun- 
cil, they  are  strangely  at  a  loss,  and  at  great 
variance  among  themselves,  how  to  reconcile 
these  two,  in  the  present  case,  opposite  and 
jarring  infallibilities!  Some  will  not  allow 
the  pope  to  have  been  condemned  as  an  here- 
tic, or  for  heresy,  but  for  a  criminal  neglect  in 
not  suppressing,  as  he  might  and  ought  to 
have  done,  the  heresy  that  sprung  up  in  his 
time ;  others  allow  him  to  have  been  con- 
demned as  an  heretic,  but  pretend  the  sentence 
to  have  been  unjust,  and  the  fathers  to  have 
misunderstood  the  true  sense  or  meaning  of 
the  letters,  for  which  they  condemned  him. 

Among  the  former  are  De  Marca,^  Garne- 
rius,'  Tamagninus,""  and  F.  Pagi.*  But  that 
Honorius  was  condemned  as  an  heretic,  or 
for  heresy,  is  so  plain  from  the  words  of  the 
judgment  given  by  the  council  against  him, 
that  one  might  as  well,  with  Baronius,  deny 
him  to  have  been  condemned,  as  deny  him  to 
have  been  condemned  as  an  heretic.  The 
words  of  the  judgment  are,  "  having  read  and 
examined,"  say  the  fathers  of  the  council, 
"  the  dogmatic  letters  written  by  Sergius  of 
Constantinople  to  Cyrus  of  Phasis,  and  to 
Honorms  bishop  of  old  Rome,  and  likewise 
the  answer  of  Honorius  to  the  said  Sergius, 
and  finding  them  entirely  repugnant  to  the 
apostolic  dogmas,  as  well  as  to  the  definitions 
of  the  councils,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  ap- 
proved fathers,  and  agreeing  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  heretics,  we  reject  and  accurse  them." 
The  council  then  ordered  the  names  of  those, 
whose  "  impious  dogmas  they  had  accursed 
and  rejected,"  to  be  erased  outof  thediptychs. 


namely,  the  name  of  Sergius,  Cyrus,  &c.  and  of 
Honorius  pope  of  old  Rome,  "  because  they 
had  found,  by  his  letter  to  Sergius,  that  he 
had  been  in  all  things  of  the  same  mind  with 
him,  and  had  confirmed  his  impious  dogmas, 
quia  in  omnibus  ejus  mentem  sequutus  est,  et 
impia  dogmata  confirmavit."'  Thus  the  coun- 
cil in  the  thirteeeth  session  ;  and  in  the  end 
of  the  same  session  they  ordered  the  writings 
of  Sergius,  of  Cj'rus,  &c.  and  likewise  of  Ho- 
norius, to  be  publicly  burnt,  as  "all  contain- 
ing the  same  impiety,"  or  the  same  impious 
doctrine.  In  their  decree,  or  definition  of 
faith,  which  they  issued  in  the  eighteenth  and 
last  session,  and  all  signed  to  a  man,  they 
styled  Theodorus  of  Pharan,  Sergius,  Cyrus, 
&c.  and  likewise  Honorius,  organs  of  the 
devil,  as  having  been  employed  by  the  enemy 
of  mankind  "  in  sowing  errors,  and  propagat- 
ing among  the  orthodox  people  the  damnable 
heresy  of  one  will  in  Christ,  and  one  opera- 
tion."- Now  whether  one  condemned  for 
writing  letters  that  "  contained  doctrines  re- 
pugnant to  the  apostolic  dogmas,  to  the  defini- 
tions of  the  councils,  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
fathers,  and  agreeing  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
heretics  ;  for  being,  in  all  things,  of  the  same 
mind  with  a  professed  heretic,  and  confirming 
his  impious  dogmas ;  for  sowing  errors,  as  an 
organ  of  the  devil,  and  propagating  a  damn- 
able heresy ;"  whether,  I  say,  one  thus  con- 
demned, can  be  said  to  have  been  condemned 
only  because  he  did  not  suppress  that  heresy 
when  he  might,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 

That  Honorius  was  condemned  by  the  sixth 
general  council,  and  condemned  as  an  heretic, 
is  allowed  by  cardinal  Turrecremata,*  and 
after  him  by  Bellarmine,'*  by  cardinal  Pal- 
lavicini,*  by  Melchior  Canus,^  by  Arsdekin,'' 
and  by  Franciscus  Antonius  Cavalcanti, 
archbishop  of  Cosenza,  in  his  "  Vindicia  Ro- 
manorum  pontificum,"  published  at  Rome  in 
1749,  and  inscribed  to  the  present  pope  Bene- 
dict XIV.  That  Honorius  was  condemned, 
says  Turrecremata,^  is  manifest  from  the  acts 
of  the  council ;  and  no  less  manifest  it  is  from 
the  words  of  his  sentence,  that  he  was  con- 
demned as  an  heretic.  But  from  thence  we 
can  only  conclude,  that  the  fathers  of  the 
council,  misunderstanding  his  letters,  thought 
him  an  heretic ;  and  a  man  may  be  thought 
an  heretic  even  by  the  pope,  or  a  general  coun- 
cil, and  yet  be  free  from  all  heresy.  For 
whether  a  man  be,  or  be  not  an  heretic,  is  a 
question  de  facto ;  and  in  questions  de  facto 
a  general  council  may  err,  and  so  may  the 
pope,  though  neither  can  err  in  questions  de 
jure,  or  in  questions  concerning  either  doctrine 
or  manners.  Thus  Turrecremata :  but,  first, 
By  this   method  of  arguing,  Theodorus  of 


'  Combefis.  Hist.  Monoth.  passim. 

»  Baluz.  in  ejus  Vit.  prtefi.\a  Libris  de  Concord.  Sa- 
cerdot  et  Imp. 

'  Garner,  in  Append,  ad  not.  capit.  2.  Libri  Diur. 
Rom.  Pontif. 

*  Tamagn.  in  hist.  Monotbelit.      >  Pagi  ad  Ann.  C33. 
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Honorius,  at  least,  not  thought  infallible  by  the  council.     This  council  assembled  by  the  emperor,  and  not  by 

the  pope. 


Pharan,  Sergiiis,  Cyrus,  &c.,  might  be  ex- 
cused from  all  heresy  as  well  as  Honorius, 
nay,  and  all  who  have  been,  or  ever  will  be 
condemned  as  heretics  either  by  the  popes, 
or  the  councils,  it  being  a  question  de  facto, 
whether  a  man  is  or  is  not  an  heretic ;  and 
consequently  a  question,  in  the  determining 
of  which  both  the  popes  and  the  councils  may 
err.  H.  The  fathers  of  the  council,  in  con- 
demning Honorius  as  an  heretic,  meant  no 
more  than  that  the  doctrine,  which  he  taught 
in  his  letters,  was  heretical ;  and  hence  it  evi- 
dently follows,  that  if  they  condemned  him 
as  an  heretic,  though  guilty  of  no  heresy,  they 
condemned  his  doctrine  as  heretical,  though 
it  was  not  heretical,  which  was  erring  in  a 
question  relating  to  doctrine,  or  in  a  question 
de  jure.  IH.  The  fathers  of  the  council  un- 
derstood the  letters  of  Honorius  in  an  heretical 
sense,  as  establishing  the  doctrine  of  one  will ; 
and  who  can  believe  those  letters  to  have 
been  better  understood  by  a  Turrecremata,  a 
Bellarmine,  a  Cavalcanti,  than  by  all  the 
bishops  of  the  council,  and  the  legates  of  the 
pope,  who,  had  they  thought  them  capable  of 
being  explained,  we  may  be  sure,  would  not 
have  failed  to  explain  them  in  a  catholic 
sense]  But  they  acquiesced,  as  we  have 
seen,  as  soon  as  the  letters  were  found  to  be 
genuine,  and  joined  the  rest  in  anathematizing 
Honorius,  with  the  other  Monothelites.  What 
Cavalcanti  adds,  namely,  that  the  letters  of 
Honorius  are  very  perplexed  and  obscure,  and 
consequently  that  the  bishops  of  the  council, 
who  were  no  great  scholars,  might  have  mis- 
taken their  meaning,  may  be  urged  in  favor 
of  Sergius,  of  Cyrus,  &c.,  as  well  as  of  Ho- 
norius ;  and  besides,  the  more  obscure  they 
are  and  perplexed,  the  less  reason  we  have  to 
doubt,  but  that  the  bishops  of  the  council, 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  modes  of 
speech  that  then  obtained,  understood  them 
better  than  they  who  lived  many  ages  after; 
better  even  than  Cavalcanti  himself,  notwith- 
standing his  great  scholarship  and  the  pains 
he  has  taken  to  convince  us  that  they  did  not 
understand  them  so  well.  And  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  expressions  in  the  letters  of 
Honorius,  which  that  writer  explains  in  a 
catholic  sense,  and  pretends  to  have  been 
misunderstood  by  the  fathers  of  the  council, 
are,  most  of  them,  the  very  expressions,  which 
Sergius  had  used  in  his  letter  to  that  pope, 
and  Cavalcanti  allows  to  have  been  rightly 
understood  by  the  council,  and  justly  con- 
demned ;'  so  that,  according  to  him,  the  same 
expressions  were  plainly  heretical  in  the  let- 
ter of  a  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  en- 
tirely orthodox  in  the  letter  of  a  bishop  of 
Rome. 

Lastly,  from  the  judgment  of  the  council 
condemning  Honorius  as  an  heretic,  it  is  evi- 
dent at  least,  that  whether  they  erred  in  their 
judgment  or  not,  they  did  not  believe  him 
infallible,  but  as  capable  of  erring  as  the 


«  Cavalcant.  ubi  supra,  p.  177—204. 


bishop  of  Constantinople,  with  whom  they 
condemned  him  as  teaching  the  same  impious 
doctrine.  And  is  it  not  altogether  incredible, 
that  the  pope  should  be  infallible,  or  incapa- 
ble of  erring,  and  yet  be  thought,  by  the  fathers 
of  a  general  council,  as  capable  of  erring  as 
any  other  bishop,  seven  hundred  )'ears  after 
he  had  enjoyed  such  an  invaluable  privilege  1 
I  might  say  nine  hundred  ;  for  the  judgment 
of  the  sixth  general  council  in  681,  anathe- 
matizing Honorius  as  an  heretic,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  eighth  in  8G9,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter.  It  is  true,  says  here  Bellarmine,' 
the  sixth  general  council,  as  well  as  the  se- 
venth and  eighth,  thought  Honorius  capable 
of  erring;  but  they  only  thought  him  capable 
of  erring  as  a  private  person,  not  as  head 
of  the  church ;  and  as  a  private  person  he 
may  err,  and  be  thought  to  err,  though  he 
cannot  err  as  head  of  the  church.  That  the 
above-mentioned  councils  did  not  think  him 
capable  of  erring  as  head  of  the  church,  I 
readily  grant,  for  they  did  not  acknowledge 
him  for  head  of  the  church.  But  they 
thought  him  capable  of  erring  as  a  public 
person,  as  pope,  as  bishop  of  Rome ;  for  he 
was  consulted  as  such  by  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  wanted  to  gain  him  over  to 
his  opinion,  not  as  a  private  person,  which 
would  have  little  availed  him,  but  as  bishop 
of  Rome ;  and  it  was  for  his  answer  to  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  consulting  him  as 
bishop  of  Rome,  that  he  was  condemned  by 
the  council  as  guilty  of  heresy.  Besides, 
if  the  pope  were  capable  of  erring  as  a  pri- 
vate person,  but  incapable  of  erring  as  pope, 
a  distinction  which  the  advocates  for  the 
papal  infallibility  often  recur  to,  it  would 
thence  follow,  that  the  pope  might  be,  in  his 
heart,  an  heretic,  a  Jew,  a  Mahometan,  an 
atheist,  and  consequently  be  head  of  the 
church,  though  no  member  of  the  church,  be 
Christ's  vicar,  and  as  Paul  Vth  styled  him- 
self, "  vice-God  upon  earth,"  though  he  neither 
believed  in  Christ,  nor  in  God ;  than  which 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  absurd  or  more 
blasphemous.  To  conclude;  from  what  has 
been  said  it  is  manifest  beyond  all  dispute, 
that  a  pope  was  condemned  by  a  general 
council ;  that  he  was  condemned  as  an  heretic, 
that  he  was  justly  condemned;  and  conse- 
quently, that  if  a  general  council  is,  the  pope 
is  not  infallible.  And  it  was  not  to  demon- 
strate a  truth  so  plain  in  itself,  that  I  have 
dwelt  so  long  on  this  subject,  but  chiefly  to 
show  what  pitiful  shifts,  what  disingenuous 
cavils,  and  unmeaning  distinctions,  those  who 
pretend  to  reconcile  the  infallibility  of  the  one 
with  that  of  the  other,  men  otherwise  of  great 
learning  and  parts,  are  obliged  to  recur  to. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  subject,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  observe,  I.  That  the  present 
council,  as  well  as  all  other  councils  held  to 
this  time,  was-  convened  by  the  emperor. 
"  This   holy  and  oecumenical  council,"  say 

'  Bellar.  de  Rom.  Pont.  1.  4.  c.  II. 
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The  emperor  presides  at  the  council.  The  scriptures  never  consulted.  The  whole  dispute  philosophical 
rather  than  theological.  No  regard  had  by  the  council  to  the  decisions  of  the  popes.  The  emperor  lessens 
the  sum  paid  by  the  popes  before  their  ordination. 


the  bishops  who  composed  it,  "  convened  by 
the  grace  of  God,  and  the  religious  command 
of  our  most  pious,  most  faithful,  and  great 
emperor  Constantine  :"'  And  in  their  defini- 
tion, "  Our  most  gracious  emperor,  having 
gathered  us  together  in  this  holy  and  oecume- 
nical synod,"  &,c.  Not  a  word  of  the  pope  ; 
and  yet  that  they  were  gathered  together  by  the 
pope  is  asserted  by  Baronius  with  as  much 
assurance,  as  if  the  fathers  had  named  him 
wherever  the  emperor  is  named.  But  perhaps 
the  annalist  supposed  the  name  of  Agatho  to 
have  been  everywhere  erased  by  Theodorus, 
and  that  of  Constantine  to  have  been  substi- 
tuted in  its  room  ;  a  supposition  which  he 
might  have  more  easily  maintained  than  the 
other  mentioned  above.  II.  That  from  the 
account  I  have  given  of  this  council  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  the  legates  of  the  pope  did  not  pre- 
side at  it,  as  is  pretended  by  Baronius  and 
Bellarmine,  but  the  emperor  himself,  so  long 
as  he  assisted  in  person  ;  and  in  his  absence 
the  imperial  commissaries,  or  those  whom  he 
had  appointed  to  represent  him,  and  assist  in 
his  room.  For  they  sat  in  the  first  place,  and 
are  always  named  the  first;  they  regulated 
the  proceedings  and  method  of  proceeding, 
proposed  what  they  thought  fit  to  be  discussed, 
declared  on  which  side  was  the  majority,  ad- 
journed the  council  when  and  how  long  they 
pleased,  and,  what  is  more,  they  finally  de- 
cided, after  hearing  both  parties,  the  most  im- 
portant disputes ;  the  fathers  of  the  council 
appealing  to  them,  and  all  acquiescing  in 
their  decisions  and  judgment.  And  what  else 
can  be  meant  by  presiding  at  a  council,  or 
at  any  other  assembly  1  III.  That  in  the 
present  dispute  the  authority  of  the  fathers 
was  quite  decisive,  that  the  fathers  alone 
were  consulted  and  appealed  to,  and  the  doc- 
trine, which  they  had  taught,  or  were  thought 
to  have  taught,  was,  without  any  regard  to 
the  scriptures,  made  by  the  council  an  article 
of  faith,  as  if  any  thing  necessary  to  be  be- 
lieved, could  be  contained  in  the  writings  of 
the  fathers,  and  not  in  the  scriptures.  IV. 
That  the  Monothelites  all  acknowledged  Christ 
to  be  perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  as  well  as 
they  who  styled  themselves  catholics  ;  nay, 
they  even  owned  the  two  natures  to  remain, 
after  their  union,  distinct  and  unmixed,  as  had 
been  defined  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 
But  two  wills  they  thought  quite  incompati- 
ble in  one  and  the  same  person  ;  and  therefore 
excluding  the  human,  admitted  in  Christ  only 
the  divine.  Against  them  the  catholics  urged, 
that  without  an  human  will  Christ  could  not 
be  said  to  be  perfect  man,  and  consequently, 
that  not  allowing  him  an  human  will,  they 
did  not  allow  him  to  be  perfect  man  ;  so  that 
the  dispute  was,  after  all,  concerning  a  ques- 
tion more  fit  to  be  resolved  by  an  assembly 
of  philosophers,  than  an  assembly  of  bishops  ; 
namely,  whether  human  nature  could  be  said 
>  Concil.  6.  Seas.  18. 


to  be  perfect,  or  to  have  all  its  essential  per- 
fections and  properties,  without  an  human 
will.  Those,  who  maintained  that  it  could 
not,  were,  it  must  be  owned,  better  philoso- 
phers than  they  who  maintained  that  it  could; 
but  so  long  as  both  believed  Christ  to  be  God 
and  to  be  man,  to  be  perfect  God  and  perfect 
man,  the  faith  of  the  one  was  quite  as  ortho- 
dox as  the  faith  of  the  other.  Lastly,  that 
though  the  present  controversy  had  been  de- 
cided by  several  popes,  especially  by  Pope 
Martin  I.  in  the  famous  council  of  Lateran, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  five  bishops, 
yet  it  was  not  thought  to  have  been  finally 
determined  until  it  was  determined  by  a  gen- 
eral council :  And  it  was  determined  by  a 
general  council,  without  any  kind  of  regard 
to  the  preceding  decrees  and  definitions  of  the 
popes,  which  were  not  so  much  as  once  men- 
tioned :  A  plain  proof  that  the  pope  was  not 
yet  looked  upon  as  the  sovereign  judge  in  all 
disputes  and  controversies  of  faith.  For  if 
he  had  been  acknowledged  as  such,  the  bi- 
shops of  the  council  would  not  have  failed  to 
produce  the  decrees  of  the  sovereign  judge, 
and  thus  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  controvers}'', 
without  giving  themselves  the  unnecessary 
trouble  of  consulting  the  writings  of  so  many 
fathers.  But  instead  of  that  they  did  not 
even  receive  the  letter  of  Agatho,  until  they 
found  the  doctrine  it  contained,  agreeable  to 
the  doctrine  which  the  fathers  had  taught. 
And  thus  far  of  this  famous  controversy,  and 
the  council,  by  which  it  was  at  last  finally 
determined,  a  council  of  equal  authority  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  with  any  other  general 
council,  though  entirely  subverting,  as  has  been 
undeniable  shown,  the  authority  which  has 
been  since  claimed  and  assumed  by  the  popes. 
To  return  now  to  Agatho ;  he  was  not,  it 
seems,  so  concerned  for  the  good  success  of 
the  council,  and  the  establishing  of  the  ca- 
tholic faith,  as  to  forget  the  temporal  interests 
of  his  see ;  but  had  charged  his  legates,  at 
their  departure  from  Rome,  to  apply  to  the 
emperor,  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  for  an 
abatement  of  the  sum,  which,  ever  since  the 
time  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  the  popes 
had  all  paid  into  the  exchequer  before  they 
could  be  ordained.  The  legates  applied,  pur- 
suant to  their  directions,  being  encouraged  by 
the  kind  reception  and  treatment  they  met 
with  ;  and  upon  their  application,  an  edict  was 
immediately  issued,  moderating  the  abovemen- 
tioned  sum.'  Baronius  supposes  this  "most 
iniquitous  exaction,"  as  he  styles  it,2  to  have 
been  entirely  abolished  by  the  good  emperor 
Constantine;  and  thence  takes  occasion  to 
inveigh  against  the  Arian  and  impious  kings 
of  the  Goths,  by  whom  it  was  first  introduced. 
But  Anastasius,  whom  he  quotes,  only  says, 
that  the  sum,  which  the  popes  usually  paid 
fortheir  ordination,  was  lessened,  "relevata  est 
quantitas,"  &c.,  and  the  annalist  might,  with 


>  Anast.  in  Agatb. 
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The  emperor  resumes  the  power  of  confirming  the  election  of  the  popes.  Agatho  dies; — [Year  of  Christ,  682.] 
His  writings.  His  letter  to  Edictus  of  Vienne  spurious.  One  copy  of  his  letter  to  Elhelred  spurious.  Another 
may  be  allowed  to  be  genuine.     Agatho  honored  as  a  saint. 


much  better  reason,  have  taken  occasion  from 
thence  to  inveigh  against  the  popes,  than  the 
Arian  and  impious  kings  of  the  Goths  ;  since 
the  popes  have  far  exceeded  them  in  iniqui- 
tous exactions,  obliging  not  only  the  new 
bishops  of  the  greater  and  more  wealthy  sees, 
to  pay  a  certain  sum,  as  the  kings  of  the 
Goths  had  done,  and  after  them  the  catholic 
emperors,  but  exacting  of  every  ecclesiastic, 
let  the  benefice,  to  which  he  is  presented,  be 
ever  so  small,  a  whole  year's  income,  for  what 
they  call  the  expedition,  or  expediting  of  the 
bulls.  By  the  same  edict  Constantine  re- 
sumed the  power  of  confirming  the  election 
of  the  pope,  which  his  predecessors  had  vest- 
ed in  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna ;  and  the  elect 
was  not  thenceforth  to  be  ordained  until  his 
election  was  notified  to  the  court  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  imperial  decree  confirming  it 
was  received  by  the  electors  in  Rome,' 

Agatho  lived  but  a  very  short  time  after  the 
close  of  the  council ;  for  the  last  session  was 
held  on  the  16th  of  September,  681,  and  he 
died  on  the  10th  of  January,  682,  having 
governed  the  Roman  church  from  the  27th 
of  June,  678,  to  that  time ;  that  is,  three 
years,  six  months,  and  fourteen  days.^  Had 
he  held  the  see  only  two  years,  six  months, 
and  three  days,  as  Anastasius  supposes,  he 
must  have  died  on  the  29th  of  December,  680 ; 
whereas  he  was  still  living,  according  to 
Anastasius  himself,  when  the  council  broke 
up,  or  on  the  16th  of  September,  681.^ 

As  to  the  writings  of  this  pope ;  besides  his 
letter  to  the  emperor  against  the  Monothelites, 
which  was  received,  as  we  have  seen,  and  so 
highly  commended  by  the  council,  three  others 
are  ascribed  to  him ;  namely,  one  to  Edictus 
bishop  of  Vienne,  another  to  Ethelred  king 
of  the  Mercians,  and  a  third  containing  a 
grant  of  privileges  to  the  monastery  of  Wire- 
mouth.  In  the  letter  to  Edictus  the  pope 
gives  that  bishop  an  account  of  a  council,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  bishops,  which  he  had 
held  at  Rome  after  the  return  of  his  legates 
from  Constantinople.  But  the  letter  is  dated 
the  last  day  of  February,  682,  and  Agatho 
died  on  the  10th  of  January  of  that  year.  Be- 
sides, no  mention  is  any  where  made  of  that 
council ;  nor  was  there,  in  the  time  of  Agatho, 
a  bishop  of  Vienne  named  Edictus.'*     Of  the 


>  Anast.  ubi  supra.         ''  See  Pagi  ad  Ann.  682.  n.  2. 
3  Anast.  in  Agath. 

♦Vide  Annal.  Le  Cointe,  et  San-Martbanos  in  Gal. 
Christian. 


letter  to  Ethelred  the  Saxon  copy,  lodged 
formerly  in  the  monastery  of  Peterborough, 
and  translated  by  Spelman  into  Latin,'  is  un- 
questionably spurious.  For  in  that  copy  the 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Medeshamsted,  or 
Peterborough,  is  appointed  by  Agatho  per- 
petual legate  of  the  Roman  see  in  all  the 
kingdoms  of  England  ;  a  dignity,  which  it  is 
certain  he  never  enjoyed ;  and  Wilfrid,  by 
whom  the  letter  is  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  into  England,  is  said  to  have  been 
sent  to  Rome  by  Ethelred  to  get  the  privileges 
confirmed  by  Agatho,  which  he  and  his  bro- 
ther Wolferhad  granted  to  the  above-mention- 
ed monastery  ;  whereas  it  is  evident  both  from 
history  and  chronology,  that  Wilfrid  was  not 
sent  to  Rome  by  Ethelred,  but  banished  by 
Ecgfrid  king  of  Northumberland,  as  has  been 
related  above,^  and  banished  before  Agatho 
was  raised  to  the  papal  dignity.  The  copy 
of  the  same  letter,  that  has  been  published  by 
Dugdale,^  is  not  liable  to  the  same  objections, 
nor  indeed  to  any  other,  and  may  therefore  be 
allowed  to  be  genuine.  The  only  privilege 
granted  there  to  the  abbot  of  Peterborough,  is 
that  of  precedency  with  respect  to  all  other 
abbots  within  a  certain  district,  or  the  honor 
of  sitting  before  them  in  all  assemblies  as 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  prince  of 
the  apostles.  That  privilege  is  said  in  the 
subscription  to  have  been  granted  by  the  holy 
pope  Agatho,  with  the  consent  and  approba- 
tion of  the  council  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  bishops,  that  is,  of  the  council  which 
Agatho  assembled  at  Rome  to  appoint  the 
legates,  who  were  to  be  sent  to  Constantino- 
ple.-»  The  third  letter  of  Agatho,  granting,  or 
rather  confirming  the  privileges,  which  king 
Ecgfrid  had  granted  to  the  monastery  of  Wire- 
mouth,  is  mentioned  by  Bede,5  but  has  not 
reached  our  times. 

Agatho  is  now  honored  as  a  saint  by  the 
Greeks  as  well  as  by  the  Latins;  by  the 
Latins  on  the  10th  of  January,  the  day  on 
which  he  died  ;  by  the  Greeks  on  the  20th  of 
February,  the  day  perhaps  on  which  the 
news  of  his  death  was  brought  to  Constanti- 
nople. His  letter  against  the  Monothelites, 
and  the  general  council,  that  was  held  in  his 
time,  and  condemned  them,  has  rendered  his 
name  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  church. 


•  Spelman.  de  Syn.  Anglise,  1.  2.  p.  164. 

*  See  p.  469-70.   'Monastic.  Angelican.  torn.  1.  p.  67. 
«Seep.  471. 

»  Bed.  in  vii  Benedict.  Biscop.  1.  2.  n.  6. 
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Leo  II.  chosen.  The  emperor's  letter  to  him.  The  pope  in  his  answer  anathematizes  his  predecessor  Honoriua. 
Leo  writes  several  other  letters,  and  in  all  mentions  the  condemnation  of  Honorius.  Macarius  of  Antioch, 
and  others,  condenined  by  the  council,  are  sent  to  Rome. 


LEO  II.,  SEVENTY-NINTH  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[CoNSTANTiNE  PoGONATUS. — Bertarith,  Cunipert,  kings  of  the  Lombards.'] 


[Year  of  Christ,  682.]  In  the  room  of  Aga- 
tho  was  chosen,  and  ordained  on  the  17th  of 
August,  682,  that  is,  after  a  vacancy  of  seven 
months  and  seven  days,  Leo,  the  second  of 
that  name,  a  native  of  Sicily,  and  the  son  of 
one  Paul.  His  first  care  was  to  answer  the 
letter,  which  he  received  from  the  emperor  to- 
gether with  the  decree  confirming  his  election. 
For  Constantino  was  no  sooner  informed  of 
his  election  than  he  confirmed  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  new 
pope,  styling  him,  "  the  most  holy  and  blessed 
archbishop  of  old  Rome,  and  universal  pope." 
In  that  letter  he  acquainted  him  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council,  and  the  steps  he  had 
taken  to  establish  the  catholic  faith,  exhorting 
his  holiness  to  maintain  the  faith,  which  the 
council  had  defined,  to  cut  off  all  heresies 
with  the  sword  of  the  word,  as  Peter  cut  off 
the  ear  of  the  perfidious  Jew,  and  to  cut  down 
every  tree  with  the  axe  of  the  Spirit,  that  did 
not  bear  good  fruit,  nor  could  be  brought  to 
bear  any,  and  doom  it  to  hell  fire.  In  the 
same  letter  he  told  Leo,  that  the  letter  of  his 
predecessor  Agatho  had  been  examined  by  the 
council,  and  being  found  to  agree  with  the 
scriptures,  and  definitions  of  the  councils,  and 
the  writings  of  the  fathers,  it  had  been  re- 
ceived by  all,  but  Macarius  of  Antioch,  no 
otherwise  than  if  it  had  been  written  or  dic- 
tated by  St.  Peter  himself.  In  the  end  of  his 
letter  he  required  the  pope  to  send,  without 
delay,  an  apocrisarius  or  nuncio  to  reside  in 
the  imperial  city,  who,  representing  him, 
might  act  there  in  his  name.' 

In  answer  to  this  letter,  the  pope  expressed 
the  greatest  satisfaction  at  the  happy  issue  of 
the  council,  extolled  the  piety  and  zeal  of  the 
emperor,  declared  that  he  received  the  sixth 
as  he  received  the  five  preceding  councils,  to 
which  he  found  it  entirely  agreeable,  and  ana- 
thematized all,  whom  the  council  had  ana- 
thematized, namely,  "  Arius,  Sebellius,  Mace- 
donius,  Apollinaris,  &c.  and  with  them  the 
authors  of  the  new  heresy,  Theodorus  of  Pha- 
ran,  Cyrus  of  Alexandria,  Sergius,  Pyrrhus, 
&c.  of  Constantinople,  and  likewise  Honorius, 
who  had  not  adorned  that  apostolical  church 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  tradition, 
but  had  treacherously  endeavored  to  subvert 
the  catholic  faith. "^ 

Leo,  not  satisfied  with  receiving  the  coun- 
cil himself,  wrote  immediately  to  the  metro- 
politans of  the  different  provinces  in  the  west, 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
council,  and  require  them  to  receive  it,  and 

'  Bar,  ad  Ann.  683.  p.  571.  573^ 
*  Bar.  ad  Ann.  683.  p.  573. 


cause  it  to  be  received  by  the  bishops  under 
their  respective  jurisdictions.  Into  Spain  he 
despatched  a  deacon  of  the  Roman  church, 
named  Peter,  with  four  letters,  namely,  one 
to  all  the  bishops  of  that  country ;  another  to 
a  bishop  named  Quiricns ;  the  third  to  Sim- 
plicius,  a  count  of  great  interest  in  those  parts ; 
and  the  fourth  to  king  Ervigius.  By  these 
letters  the  pope  informs  those  to  whom  they 
are  addressed,  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
new  heresy,  and  exhorts  them  to  receive  the 
council  that  condemned  so  detestable  an  error, 
and  established  in  its  room  the  catholic  truth, 
the  true  and  genuine  doctrine  of  the  apostles, 
the  councils,  and  the  fathers.'  In  the  letter 
to  the  bishops  of  Spain,  and  likewise  in  that 
to  king  Ervigius,  the  pope  mentions  the  con- 
demnation of  Honorius ;  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  these  letters,  as  well  as  the  above- 
mentioned  letter  to  the  emperor,  were  all 
written  by  the  pope  after  he  had  received  the 
decree  of  faith  condemning  Honorius  with 
the  other  Monothelites,  and  he  had  been  in- 
formed by  the  legates  of  the  minutest  trans- 
actions of  the  council,  as  he  himself  writes 
in  his  letter  to  the  emperor;  so  that  if  the 
name  of  Theodorus,  whom  the  council  con- 
demned, was  erased,  and  that  of  Honorius, 
whom  the  council  did  not  condemn,  was  sub- 
stituted in  its  room,  as  Baronius  pretends,  it 
will  thence  follow,  either  that  the  legates,  who 
had  assisted  at  that  council,  were  not  them- 
selves apprised  of  so  remarkable  an  alteration, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
incredible ;  or,  if  they  were,  that  they  did  not 
apprise  the  pope  of  it,  but  to  the  great  disgrace 
of  his  see,  suffered  him  to  publish,  all  over 
the  west,  the  condemnation  of  one  of  his  pre- 
decessors, who  they  knew  had  not  been  con- 
demned ;  which  no  man  can  possibly  believe 
or  imagine.  Baronius  indeed  would  persuade 
us,  that  these  letters  have  been  all  forged,  or 
at  least  falsified  by  the  enemies  of  Rome  ;^  but 
his  conjectures,  if  they  even  deserve  that 
name,  are  so  trifling,  so  destitute  of  all  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  and  have  been  so  fully  an- 
swered by  several  eminent  writers  of  his  own 
communion,'  that  it  would  be  losing  time  to 
dwell  on  them  here. 

In  the  time  of  Leo  arrived  in  Rome,  Maca- 
rius of  Antioch,  and  with  him  his  disciples 
Stephen,  Anastasius,  Leontius,  Polychronius, 
Epiphanius,  and  another  Anastasius,  who  had 
been  all  condemned  as  incorrigible  heretics, 
and  deposed  by   the  council.      Anastasius 

•  Apud  Bar.  Ann.  683.  p.  574.  576.  »  Idem.  ibid. 

»  Vide  Anton.  Pagi  ad  Ann.  683.  n.  5.  15.  et  Du  Pin. 
Nouv.  Bibliot.  1.  5.  p.  105. 
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Some  of  the  disciples  of  MacaTius  recant.  Leo  dies  ;— [Year  of  Christ,  683.]  He  obtained  a  decree  of  the 
emperor,  subjecting  the  see  of  Ravenna  to  that  of  Rome.  Benedict  II.  chosen,  and  ordained.  The  siath 
council  received  in  Spain  ; — [Year  of  Christ,  685.] 

writes,  tliat  the  emperor  banished  them  to 
Rome;'  and  Constantine  himself,  in  his  letter 
to  Leo,  tells  him,  that  Macarius  and  his  ac- 
complices had  all  joined  in  a  memorial  beg- 
ging his  serenity  would  send  them  to  his  holi- 
ness, that  he  had  sent  them  accordingly,  and 
that  he  entirely  submitted  their  cause  to  his 
paternal  judgment ;  which  was  abandoning 
them  to  his  mercy,  to  be  punished  by  him  as 
he  should  think  fit.  It  was,  no  doubt,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  confined,  as  obstinate  here- 
tics, to  some  inhospitable  place,  that  they 
begged  the  emperor  to  send  them  to  Rome ; 
and  Constantine  probably  granted  them  their 
request,  flattering  himself  that  the  pope  would 
in  the  end  overcome  their  obstinacy,  and  pre- 
vail on  them  to  acquiesce,  with  the  rest,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  council.  However  that 
be,  on  their  arrival  in  Rome  they  were  shut 
up  by  the  pope  in  different  monasteries  ;  where 
two  of  them,  namely,  Anastasius  the  presby- 
ter, and  Leontius  the  deacon,  growing  soon 
sick  of  their  confinement,  and  the  treatment 
they  met  with,  were  convinced  of  their  errors, 
publicly  abjured  them,  and  were  admitted  by 
the  pope  to  his  communion.^ 

Leo  enjoyed  his  dignity  but  a  very  short 
time,  only  ten  months  and  seventeen  days;' 
for  he  was  ordained  on  the  17th  of  August, 
682,  and  died  on  the  3d  of  July,  683.  He 
was,  according  to  the  bibliothecarian,  a  man 
of  great  eloquence,  sufficiently  versed  in  the 


scriptures,  well  skilled  in  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin,  but  far  more  commendable  for  his  piety, 
his  generosity  to  the  poor,  and  an  universal 
benevolence,  than  for  his  parts  or  his  learning. 
Till  his  time  the  church  of  Ravenna  had  claim- 
ed an  entire  independence  on  that  of  Rome. 
But  Leo,  availing  himself  of  the  partiality, 
which  he  observed  in  the  present  emperor  for 
him  and  his  see,  obtained  an  imperial  edict, 
subjecting  for  ever  the  see  of  Ravenna  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  obliging  the  bishops  of  that 
city  to  repair  to  Rome  after  their  election,  to 
be  ordained  there  by  the  pope.  That  edict 
was  no  sooner  brought  to  Rome,  than  Leo,  as 
it  were,  impatient  to  exert  his  new  power, 
issued  a  decree  strictly  forbidding  the  church 
of  Ravenna,  now  under  his  jurisdiction,  ever 
more  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Maurus,'  who, 
so  long  as  he  governed  that  church,  had  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  papal  usurpations,  and 
had,  on  that  score,  after  his  death  been  honor- 
ed there  as  a  saint.^  That  honor  Leo  now 
enjoys ;  and  truly  if  the  one  deserved  to  be 
unsainted  for  withstanding  the  papal  usurpa- 
tions, the  other  well  deserved  to  be  sainted 
for  having  so  successfully  extended  them. 
Leo  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
and  in  1607,  his  supposed  remains,  with 
those  of  Leo  the  First,  the  Third,  and  the 
Fourth,  who  have  been  all  sainted,  were  re- 
moved by  Paul  V.  out  of  the  old  church  into 
the  present.  3 


BENEDICT  II.,  EIGHTIETH  BISHOP  OF  ROME, 

[Constantine  Pogonatus,  Justinian  II. — Bertarith,  Cunipert,  kings  of  the  Lombards.^ 

[Year  of  Christ,  684.]  Leo  was  succeeded 
by  Benedict,  the  second  of  that  name,  by  birth 
a  Roman,  and  the  son  of  one  John."*  He  was 
elected  a  few  days  after  the  decease  of  his 
predecessor;  but  as  by  the  constitution  of 
Constantine  mentioned  above,  the  new  pope 
was  not  to  be  ordained  till  his  election  was 
notified  to  the  emperor,  and  the  decree  con- 
firming it  was  received  in  Rome,  the  ordina- 
tion of  Benedict  was  by  that  means  delayed 
to  the  26th  of  June,  684,  when  the  see  had 
been  vacant  eleven  months,  and  twenty-two 
days.5  However,  he  wrote  in  the  mean  time 
to  the  nuncio,  who  had  been  dispatched  by 
Leo  into  Spain,  with  the  decree  of  the  sixth 
council,  but  had  yet  given  no  account  of  the 
success  of  his  negotiations  there;  pressing 
him  to  execute  without  delay,  the  commission 
which  his  predecessor  had  charged  him  with, 
that  is,  to  get  the  decree,  condemning  the  new 
heresy,  received  by  the  Spanish  bishops,  and 
to  bring  with  him  on  his  return  to  Rome,  a 


'  Anast.  in  Leon.  IL 

»  Idem  ibid. 

*  Anast.  Benedict.  II. 


5  Idem  ibid. 

<  Anast.  Benedict.  II. 


copy  of  it,  with  their  subscriptions.  As  the 
imperial  decree,  confirming  his  election,  had 
not  yet  been  received  in  Rome,  he  did  not 
take  upon  him  the  title  of  pope  or  bishop,  but 
only  styled  himself"  presbyter,"  adding,  "and 
in  the  name  of  God,  the  elect  of  the  holy  and 
apostolic  see." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the 
pope  was,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  at  last  in- 
formed by  his  nuncio,  that  the  bishops  of  the 
province  of  Carthagena  had,  in  a  council  as- 
sembled for  that  purpose  in  Toledo,  and  con- 
sisting of  seventeen  bishops,  the  deputies  of 
ten  more,  and  six  abbots,  carefully  examined, 
approved,  and  received  the  sixth  general  coun- 
cil ;  and  that  their  example  had  been  followed 
by  the  bishops  of  the  other  provinces  through- 
out Spain,  the  present  state  of  the  affairs  of 
that  kingdom  not  allowing  them  to  assemble 
in  one  council.  This  account  was  soon  after 
confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  the  legates,  whom 
the  bishops  assembled  in  Toledo  had  dis- 
patched to  Rome  with  a  copy  of  the  decree  of 


'  See  p.  465.  »  Anast.  in  Leon.  II. 
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Benedict  obtains  an  edict  allowing  the  pope  to  be  ordained  before  he  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  The 
emperor  sends  the  hair  of  his  two  sons  to  the  pope.  Maearius  chooses  rather  to  die  in  exile,  than  renounce 
his  opinion,  and  be  restored  to  liis  see. 


the  sixth  council,  which  they  had  all  signed, 
and  a  confession  of  their  faith,  wherein 
they  acknowledged  two  wills  in  Christ,  and 
two  distinct  operations.  But  in  that  confes- 
sion they  used  some  expressions  which  the 
pope  did  not  at  all  approve  of,  and  which  he 
therefore  in  his  answer  required  them  to  ex- 
plain. The  expressions  were,  "  The  will  be- 
gat a  will,"  and  "  in  Christ  are  three  sub- 
stances." To  examine  these  expressions  a 
council  was  assembled  at  Toledo,  the  fifteenth 
held  in  that  city;  and  they  were,  notwith- 
standing the  offence  which  they  had  given 
to  the  pope,  declared  by  the  bishops  who 
composed  that  assembl)'-,  sixty  in  all,  entirely 
orthodox,  and  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of 
Athanasius,  Austin,  Cyril,  and  the  other  fa- 
thers, whose  doctrine  was  now  the  only  true 
standard  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Benedict  did  not  enjoy  his  dignity  a  whole 
year,  but  made  good  use,  as  Anastasius  ob- 
serves, of  the  short  time  he  enjoyed  it,  having 
obtained  of  the  emperor  what  none  of  his  pre- 
decessors, however  great,  however  holy,  had 
ever  been  able  to  obtain.  The  bibliothecarian 
might  have  added,  and  what  none  of  his  pre- 
decessors, however  bold,  however  fond  of  in- 
dependence and  power,  had  ever  yet  had  the 
assurance  to  ask.  For,  availing  himself,  as 
his  two  immediate  predecessors  had  done,  of 
the  partiality  of  Constantine  to  his  see,  he 
took  occasion,  from  the  late  long  vacancy,  to 
represent  to  him,  and  exaggerate,  beyond 
measure,  the  inconveniences  which  he  said 
must  necessarily  arise  from  their  delaying  the 
ordination  of  the  person  elected,  till  the  de- 
cree confirming  his  election  was  brought  from 
Constantinople  to  Rome  ;  and  therefore  beg- 
ged the  emperor,  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter, 
that  since  those  inconveniences,  which  in  the 
end  might  prove  fatal  to  the  church,  would 
only  be  prevented  by  his  allowing  the  person 
elected  to  be  immediately  ordained,  he  would 
grant  that  favor  to  the  prince  of  the  apostles, 
and  his  church.  With  this  demand,  how- 
ever unreasonable,  how  plainly  soever  cal- 
culated to  establish  the  independency  of  the 
pope  on  the  emperor,  Constantine  readily 
complied ;  and  an  edict  was  issued,  addressed 
to  the  clergy,  to  the  people,  and  to  the  army 
of  Rome  (for  the  army  too  had,  as  will  soon 
appear,  a  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  the 
pope),  allowing  the  person,  whom  they 
should  elect,  to  be  thenceforth  ordained  as 
soon  as  elected.'  Thus  did  the  good  and 
pious  Constantine,  says  Baronius,  out  of  the 
great  regard  and  veneration  he  had  for  the 
prince  of  the  apostles,  set  at  length  his  church 
at  liberty.  But  her  liberty  was,  as  we  shall 
see,  very  short-lived  ;  the  immediate  successor 
of  Constantine  thinking  he  could,  by  some 
other  means,  better  show  his  regard  and  vene- 
ration for  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  than  by 
betraying  to  the  ambition  of  his  successors 


>  Anaat.  Benedict.  II. 


his  own  dignity,  and  also  the  rights  of  his 
crown. 

About  the  same  time  the  emperor  sent  to 
the  pope,  as  Anastasius  informs  us,'  the  hair 
of  his  two  sons,  Justinian  and  Heraclius, 
which  Benedict  received  attended  by  the 
Roman  clergy  and  the  army.  What  was 
thereby  meant  we  learn  in  Paul  us  Diaconus, 
who  in  his  history  of  the  Lombards^  tells  us, 
that  Charles  king  of  the  Franks  sent  his  son 
Pepin  to  Luidprand  king  of  the  Lombards,  to 
have  his  hair  cut  by  him,  according  to  custom, 
and  that  Luidprand  having  cut  it  accordingly, 
became  thereby  the  father  of  Pepin.  The 
hair  of  children  was  not  cut,  in  those  days, 
till  they  attained  to  a  certain  age ;  and  the 
person  who  first  cut  the  hair  of  a  child,  or  to 
whom  it  was  sent  when  first  cut,  became 
thereby  the  father  of  that  child."  The  pope 
therefore,  by  receiving  the  hair  of  the  two 
young  princes,  became,  by  a  kind  of  adoption, 
their  father,  and  they  were  to  respect  and  ho- 
nor him  as  his  children ;  and  it  was  with  that 
view  that  Constantine  sent  their  hair  to  the 
pope.  The  cutting  of  children's  hair,  which 
was  not  done  till  they  attained  to  a  certain 
age,  was  a  kind  of  religious  ceremony  among 
the  pagans,  who  used  to  offer  it,  when  first 
cut,  to  some  of  their  gods.  Of  them  the 
Christians  borrowed  that,  as  they  did  many 
other  rites  and  ceremonies;  and  in  the  "ordo 
Romanus"  are  several  prayers,  that  were  an- 
ciently said  on  that  occasion,  and  are  there 
called  "  orationes  ad  tonsurandum  puerum." 
At  what  time  this  ceremony  was  first  adopted 
by  the  church  is  quite  uncertain.  But  the 
present  is  the  first  instance  of  it  that  occurs  in 
history,  though  it  was,  as  appears  from  Pau« 
lus  Diaconus,  an  established  practice  in  the 
eighth  century ."• 

This  year  died  Theophanes,  who  had  been 
appointed  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  room  of 
Maearius,  deposed  for  his  obstinacy  by  the 
late  general  council ;  and  the  pope,  thinking 
that  a  favorable  opportunity  to  attempt  the 
conversion  of  the  exiled  patriarch,  sent  Boni- 
face the  ablest  of  his  counsellors  to  instruct 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  let  him  know,  that 
if  he  hearkened  to  his  instructions,  was  con- 
vinced of  his  error,  and  abjured  it,  he  should 
be  restored  to  his  liberty  and  his  see.  This 
was,  it  seems,  an  irresistible  argument  with 
the  pope;  but  Maearius  withstood  it  to  the 
last,  though  the  pope  had  allowed  him  thirty 
days  to  deliberate  with  himself,  and  reflect  on 
the  consequences  that  would  attend  his  re- 
jecting such  an  offer  at  so  critical  a  juncture.^ 
An  obstinate  heretic  indeed,  whom  not  even  the 
offer  of  his  liberty,  of  a  rich  bishopric,  and  the 
patriarchal  dignity,  could  convince  of  his  error ! 

Benedict  died  this  year,  and  on  the  7th  of 


'  Anast.  Benedict.  11. 

^  Paul.  Diac.  de  gest.  Longobard.  1.  6.  c.  53. 
'  Mabil  in  prifat.  ad  Part.  prim.  Secul.  III.  Bene- 
dictin.  n.  27. 
«  Paul.  Diac.  ubi  supra.       «  Anast.  in  Benedict.  11. 
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John  V.  chosen.  Maintains  the  rights  of  his  see.  John  V.  dies  :— [Year  of  Christ,  686.]  Constantine  Pogo- 
natus  dies.  Constantinople  besieged  in  his  time  by  the  Saracens.  Their  fleet  destroyed,  and  army  cut  in 
pieces.     They  are  greatly  harassed  by  the  Maronites. 


May,  if  what  Anastasiiis  writes  be  true, 
namely,  that  he  was  ordained  on  the  26th  of 
June,  684,  and  held  the  see  ten  months,  and 
twelve  days.'  He  is  said  by  the  bibliothe- 
carian  to  have  served  the  church  from  his  in- 
fancy, to  have  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  scripture,  a  study  at  this  time  generally 
neglected,  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  mild  dis- 


position, generous  to  the  poor,  and  liberal  to 
the  monks  and  the  clergy. '  In  the  Roman 
martyrology  a  place  has  been  allotted  him 
among  the  saints.  And  truly  his  attempt  to- 
wards rendering  the  see  of  Rome  independent 
of  the  emperors,  well  deserved  the  greatest  re- 
ward, which  his  successors  in  that  see  could 
bestow. 


JOHN  v.,  EIGHTY-FIRST  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Constantine  Pogonatus,  Justinian  II. — Bertarith,  Cunipert,  kings  of  the  Lombards.'] 


[Year  of  Christ,  685.]  In  the  room  of 
Benedict  was  chosen,  and  ordained  on  the 
23d  of  July,  685,  when  the  see  had  been  va- 
cant two  months  and  fifteen  days,  John,  the 
fifth  of  that  name,  a  native  of  Syria,  and  the 
son  of  Cyriacus.^  He  was,  while  yet  a  dea- 
con, one  of  the  three  legates  whom  Agatho 
chose  to  represent  him  at  the  sixth  general 
council ;  and  it  was  by  him,  as  he  understood 
the  Greek  tongue,  that  the  Greek  copy  of  the 
letters  of  Honorius  to  Sergius,  produced  and 
read  in  the  council,  was  compared,  and  found 
entirely  to  agree  with  the  Latin  original  lodged 
in  the  library  of  the  patriarch.*  And  hence, 
by  the  way,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Greek 
copy  of  those  letters  was  not  altered  or  falsi- 
fied, as  the  bishop  of  Cozensa  would  make 
us  believe.  The  new  pope  enjoyed  his  dignity 
but  a  very  short  time,  only  one  year  and  ten 
days ;  and  was  almost  all  the  while  confined 
to  his  bed.  However,  being  informed  that 
Citonatus,  archbishop  of  Cagliari,  had  or- 
dained, without  his  leave,  Novellus  bishop  of 
Turris  Libisonis,  now  Porto  di  Torre,  in  Sar- 
dinia, he  held  a  council  on  so  important  an 
occasion  ;  and  by  that  council  the  see  of  Porto 
di  Torre  was  declared  to  be  under  the  imme- 
diate jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Rome.^  And 
truly  the  churches  of  Sardinia,  as  well  as 
those  of  Corsica  and  Sicily,  were  all  imme- 
diately subject  to  that  see,  being  all  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  the  suburbicarian 
churches. 

The  pope  died  on  the  2d  of  August,  686, 
and  was  the  next  day  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter.  He  is  said  by  Anastasius  to  have 
left  a  legacy  of  1900  solidi  to  the  monks  and 
the  clergy.5 

In  the  pontificate  of  John  V.,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  month  of  Septeirhber,  of  the 
present  year,  died  Constantine  Pogonatus, 
having  reigned  fifteen  years  with  his  father 
Constans,  and  seventeen  after  his  death,  partly 
with  his  two  brothers  Heraclius  and  Tiberi\is, 
and  partly  alone.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
the  Saracens,  having  overrun  Africa,  Sicily, 
and  Cilicia,  committing  ever)'  where  dreadful 


'  Anast.  in  Benedict.  II. 

3  See  p.  481. 
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ravages,  and  carrying  off  with  them  incredible 
numbers  of  captives,  at  last  entered  Thrace, 
and  laid  siege  to  Constantinople  itself.  The 
siege  is  said  to  have  lasted  seven  years,  the 
enemy  withdrawing  to  Cyzicus  in  the  winter, 
and  renewing  their  attacks  early  in  the  spring. 
This  enterprise  cost  them  dear,  and  the  vigo- 
rous resistance  they  met  with  from  the  garri- 
son, and  the  inhabitants,  headed  and  encou- 
raged by  the  emperor  in  person,  obliged  them 
in  the  end  to  raise  the  siege,  and  withdraw, 
after  they  had  lost  the  flower  of  their  army, 
and  the  greater  part  of  their  numerous  fleet 
burnt  by  a  kind  of  fire  invented  by  one  Cal- 
linicus,  a  native  of  Heliopolis,  and  called  sea- 
fire,  because  it  burnt  under  water.  As  they 
were  returning  home,  the  remaining  part  of 
their  fleet  was  shipwrecked  off  the  Scyllean 
promontory,  and  their  naval  power  thereby 
entirely  destroyed.  About  the  same  time 
three  of  the  emperor's  generals,  Florus,  Pe- 
tronius,  and  Cyprianus,  falling  on  the  army, 
which  the  Saracens  had  in  Syria,  cut  30,000 
of  them  in  pieces,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight, 
obliging  them  to  quit  the  field,  and  retire  to 
their  fastnesses  and  strongholds.^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  inhabitanis  of  Mount 
Libanus,  known  by  the  name  of  Maronites,  a 
brave  and  warlike  people,  falling  unexpected- 
ly on  the  Saracens  in  Phoenicia,  drove  them 
with  great  slaughter  out  of  that  province,  and, 
being  joined  by  multitudes  of  Christian  cap- 
tives flocking  to  them  from  all  parts,  reduced 
the  whole  country  between  Mount  Maurus 
and  Jerusalem.  From  thence,  in  numerous 
bodies,  they  made  daily  incursions  into  the 
territories  of  the  enemy,  and,  sparing  none 
who  fell  into  their  hands,  men,  women,  nor 
children,  spread  such  consternation  and  terror 
over  the  whole  country,  that  the  caliph  Mavias, 
despairing  of  being  able,  after  so  many  losses, 
to  contend  with  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Romans,  began  to  think  of  suing  for 
a  peace  with  the  latter,  or  abandoning  his 
conquests,  if  he  could  not  obtain  it.  And 
truly  had  the  Romans  pursued  their  success 
on  the  one  side,  while  the  Maronites.  pursued 
theirs  on  the  other,  they  would  have  driven 
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The  emperor  diverted  by  the  unseasonable  disputes  of  the  ecclesiastics  from  pursuing  his  conquests.  The 
downfall  of  the  empire  chiefly  owing  to  the  quarrelsome  humor  of  the  clergy.  Disagreement  between  the 
clergy  and  army  in  the  election  of  a  new  pope.  Conon  chosen  by  the  clergy.  His  election  approved  by 
the  army.     In  what  manner  the  pope  was  elected  at  this  time,  and  by  whom  his  election  approved. 

the  losses,  which  his  predecessors  had  sus- 
tained from  the  enemies  of  the  Christian 
name,  had  he  not  suffered  himself  to  be  di- 
verted by  the  impertinent  disputes  of  the  eccle- 
siastics, from  pursuing  the  war,  w-hich  he  had, 
for  some  time,  carried  on  with  surprising  suc- 
cess. The  downfall  of  the  empire  is  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  the  sloth,  indolence,  and  in- 
activity of  the  emperors;  but  in  truth  it  was 
not  so  much  owing  to  their  sloth  and  indo- 
as  to  the  quarrelsome  humor  of  the 


the  barbarians,  if  the  writers  of  those  times 
are  to  be  credited,  quite  out  of  the  empire. 
But  Constantine,  greatly  concerned  at  the 
quarrels  and  disputes  among  the  ecclesiastics, 
who  had  now  for  the  space  of  threescore  years 
been  cursing  and  damning  each  other,  had 
long  wished  for  some  respite  from  his  wars, 
that  he  might  be  at  leisure  to  reconcile  them, 
to  have  the  important  question,  that  thus  di- 
vided them,  namely,  "  whether  in  Christ  there 
was  one  will  or  two,  one  operation  or  two 
operations,"  finally  determined,  and  a  general 
council  assembled  for  that  purpose.  A  peace 
therefore  was  no  sooner  proposed  by  the  ca- 
liph, than  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  emperor, 
and  upon  the  caliph's  own  terms ;  one  of 
which  was,  that  the  Saracens  should  thence- 
forth quietly  enjoy,  as  their  own,  all  the  pro- 
vinces which  they  had  seized,  and  then  pos- 
sessed, namely,  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
great  part  of  Africa,  the  best  and  most  wealthy 
provinces  of  the  whole  empire.'  Constan- 
tine passed  the  remaining  part  of  his  reign  in 
great  peace  and  tranquillity  ;  and  is  highly 
commended  by  pope  Leo  II.,  and  all  the  ec- 
clesiastical writers  of  those  times,  for  his 
piety,  his  religion,  and  above  all  for  his  Chris- 
tian zeal  in  establishing  the  catholic  doctrine, 
and  persecuting  all,  without  mercy,  who  did 
not  receive  it.  He  was  a  man  both  of  cou- 
rage and  parts,  and  would  soon  have  retrieved 


clergy  of  those  days,  who  being  ever  at  va- 
riance among  themselves,  ever  wrangling  and 
quarreling,  kept  the  people  divided,  and  the 
emperors  employed  in  assembling  councils  to 
decide  their  disputes,  instead  of  assembling 
armies  to  repress  the  barbarians;  nay,  the 
ruin  of  the  empire  may  be  well  ascribed  to 
the  controversy,  which  prevailed  at  this  time, 
as  to  its  chief  and  original  cause ;  for  it  was 
while  the  emperors  were,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  clergy,  wholly  intent,  some  on  establish- 
ing the  doctrine  of  one  will,  and  others  on 
promoting  the  doctrine  of  two,  in  convening 
councils  for  that  purpose,  and  issuing  edicts, 
that  the  Saracens  gained  the  advantages, 
which  enabled  them,  in  process  of  time,  to 
overturn  the  Roman  empire,  and  raise  their 
own  on  its  ruins.  Constantine  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  Justinian,  of  whom  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  in  the  sequel. 


CONON,  EIGHTY-SECOND  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Justinian  U. — Bertarith,  Cunipert,  kings  of  ike  Lombards.'} 


[Year  of  Christ,  686.]  The  death  of  John 
Vth  was  attended  with  some  disturbances, 
occasioned  by  the  disagreement  of  the  clergy 
and  the  army  in  the  election  of  his  successor. 
The  clergy  all  declared  for  Peter  the  arch- 
priest,  and  went  to  the  Lateran  church  with  a 
design  to  choose  him.  But  the  army,  de- 
claring for  a  priest  named  Theodore,  sent 
some  of  their  body  to  guard  the  gates  of  the 
Lateran,  and  prevent  the  clergy  from  assem- 
bling there,  while  the  rest  met  in  the  church 
of  St.  Stephen.  The  clergy,  finding  the  en- 
try into  the  church  guarded  by  the  soldiery, 
assembled  daily  at  the  gate;  and  thence  sent 
deputies,  as  often  as  they  met,  to  treat  of  an 
agreement  with  the  army.  But  the  negotia- 
tions not  succeeding,  and  the  proposals  of  the 
one  party,  as  they  were  both  alike  inspired, 
being  constantly  rejected  by  the  other,  the 
clergy,  at  length,  entering  the  Lateran  palace, 
chose  with  one  voice  a  third  person,  the  pres- 
byter Conon,  a  native  of  Sicily,  and  a  man, 
says  Anastasius,  venerable  for  his  angelic  as- 
pect, and  gray  hairs,  but  more  for  his  piety, 
the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  the  sweetness 
of  his  temper,  and  the  reproachless  life,  which 

» Theoph  Cedren.  &c.  ad  Ann.  Conetantin.  5. 


he  had  led  to  a  great  age,  having  never  con- 
cerned himself  with  secular  affairs.'  His 
election,  continues  Anastasius,  was  no  sooner 
known,  than  the  judges  and  the  chief  citizens 
went  and  acknowledged  him,  applauding  with 
loud  acclamations  the  choice  of  the  clergy. 
In  the  mean  time  the  army,  finding  the  people 
and  the  clergy  thus  unanimous  in  electing 
Conon,  and  signing  the  decree  of  his  election, 
yielded  a  few  days  after ;  and  they  too  signed 
the  decree,  and  sent,  according  to  custom, 
their  messengers  to  the  most  excellent  exarch 
Theodore  with  the  messengers  of  the  people 
and  the  clergy."  From  this  account  it  ap- 
pears, I.  That  Justinian,  no  doubt,  apprised 
of  the  dangerous  consequences,  that  in  time 
might  attend  the  popes  being  ordained  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  empe- 
rors, or  their  ministers,  had,  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  revoked  the  edict,  which 
Benedict  II.  had  obtained  of  the  late  emperor, 
allowing  the  popes  to  be  ordained  as  soon  as 
elected  ;  and  that  the  power  of  confirming  the 
election  of  the  new  pope  was  again  vested  in 
the  exarch  of  Italy.  II.  That  the  army,  or 
the  troops  quartered  in  Rome,  and  garrisoning 
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The  custom  of  kissing  the  pope's  foot.  Conon  ordained.  The  emperor's  letter  to  the  pope; — [Year  of  Christ, 
687.]  The  taxes  paid  by  the  patrimonies  of  the  Roman  church  lessened.  Kilian  sent  to  preach  the  gospel  at 
Wirtzburg.     Conon  dies.     No  writings  ascribed  to  t'ouon. 


that  city,  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the  election 
of  the  pope,  as  well  as  the  clergy  and  the 
people.  III.  That  the  clergy  elected  in  the 
first  place,  or  named  the  person  ;  that  the  per- 
son named  or  elected  by  them  was  to  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  judges  or  magistrates  of 
Rome,  by  the  heads  of  the  people,  and  by  the 
army;  and  that  the  decree  of  his  election  was 
to  be  signed  by  all,  and  sent  thus  signed  to 
the  exOTch  by  their  respective  deputies.  IV. 
That  the  magistrates,  the  people,  and  the  ar- 
my, declared  their  approbation  and  consent  by 
their  acclamations,  and  by  saluting  the  new 
pope,  that  is,  as  is  commonly  thought,  by 
kissing  his  foot :  For  that  practice  was  intro- 
duced pretty  early,  and  Anastasius  tells  us, 
that  the  clergy  of  Rome  having  in"827  elected 
Valentine,  the  Roman  senate  and  the  people 
declared  their  approbation  and  consent  by  sa- 
luting the  new  pope,  and  kissing  his  feet,  ac- 
cording to  custom.  He  repeats  the  same 
thing  in  speaking  of  the  election  of  Leo  IV., 
chosen  in  847.'  At  what  time  this  ceremony 
was  first  introduced  is  quite  uncertain;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  it  was  yet  practised  only  on 
occasion  of  the  election  of  a  new  pope,  and 
by  the  Romans  only,  who  elected  him ;  the 
popes  not  being  arrived,  till  some  ages  after, 
to  such  a  height  of  pride  and  presumption  as 
to  require  all,  who  approached  them,  except 
ing  crowned  heads,  and  cardinals,  whom  they 
equal  to  crowned  heads,  to  fall  down  at  their 
feet,  and  kiss  them. 

To  return  to  Conon  ;  his  election  being  uni- 
versally approved,  and  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
arch, he  was  ordained  on  the  22d  of  October, 
when  the  see  had  been  vacant  two  months 
and  seventeen  days.  As  the  exarchs  were 
again  empowered  to  confirm  the  election  of 
the  pope,  from  this  time  to  their  expulsion, 
which  happened  in  the  following  century,  the 
see  was  never  vacant  above  three  months ; 
whereas  it  had  sometimes  remained  vacant  al- 
most a  whole  year,  when  the  election  was  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  emperor  himself. 

Conon  received,  some  months  after  his  ordi- 
nation, a  letter  from  the  emperor  Justinian, 
dated  the  7th  of  February,  687,  and  addressed 
to  his  predecessor  John  V.  By  that  letter  the 
emperor  acquainted  the  pope,  that  he  had  as- 
sembled the  patriarchs,  and  all  the  bishops 
and  metropolitans,  then  at  Constantinople, 
with  the  nuncio  of  the  apostolic  see,  the 
senate,  the  heads  of  the  people,  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  palace,  of  the  guards,  and  of  the 
armies  quartered  in  the  different  provinces  of 
the  empire;  that  in  their  presence  he  had 
caused  the  acts  of  the  late  general  council  to 
be  read ;  that  he  had  required  all,  who  were 
present,  to  sign  them ;  and  that,  to  prevent 
their  being,  at  any  time,  interpolated,  altered, 
or  corrupted,  he.had  ordered  them  thus  signed 
to  be  carefully  sealed  up,  and  lodged  in  the 
imperial  palace.^     These  precautions  did  the 


emperor  think  necessary  to  preserve  the  acts 
of  a  council,  held  but  five  years  before,  free 
from  all  corruption  :  To  such  a  degree  did  the 
practice  of  altering,  corrupting,  and  interpo- 
lating all  sorts  of  writings  prevail  at  this 
time. 

Conon  enjoyed  his  new  diginity  but  a  very 
short  time;  and  all  we  read  of  him  is,  that  he 
obtained  of  the  emperor  two  rescripts  lessen- 
ing  the   taxes   paid   by  the   patrimonies   or 
estates  of  the  Roman  church  in  the  country  of 
the  Brutii,  and  in  Sicily ;  and  that  he  sent 
Kilian,  a  Scotch  monk,  to  preach  the  gospel 
at  Herbipolis,  now  Wirtzburg,  in  Franconia, 
where  the  new  apostle  converted  and  baptized 
Gozbert,  duke  or  prince  of  that  country,  and 
all  his  people.'     The  pope  died  on  the  21st 
of  September  of  the  present  year,  after  a  pon- 
tificate of  eleven  months,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter.^     Pope  Nicholas  I. 
in  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  the  emperor 
Michael,  supposes  the  apocrisarii  of  Conon  at 
the  court  of  Constantinople  to  have  been  forced 
by  Justinian  to  renounce  the  truth  faith,  and 
embrace  the  errors,  which  the  emperor  pro- 
fessed.3     But  as  Justinian  is  commended  by 
the  contemporary  historians,  and  even  by  the 
bibliothecarian,  as  a  most  Christian  and  or- 
thodox prince,  and  no  mention  is  made  by  the 
writers  of  those  times  of  any  kind  of  violence 
used  by  him  with  the  apocrisarii  of  Conon,  a 
pope,  whom  he  greatly  favored,  as  we  have 
seen,  we  may  well  conclude  with  F.  Pagi,'*  that 
pope  Nicholas  mistook  both  the  pope,  whose 
apocrisarii  were  forced  to  renounce  the  true 
faith,  and  the  emperor,  who  forced  them.     Bi- 
nius  indeed,  and  Baronius,  unwilling  that  a 
pope  should  bethought  capable  of  erring  even 
in  point  of  history,  take  it  for  granted,  that  Jus- 
tinian was  a  professed  heretic  ;  but  neither  can 
tell  us  what  heresy  he  professed.  It  is  true,  the 
officers  of  the  emperor  quarreled   with  Con- 
stantine,   deacon  of  the  church  of  Syracuse, 
whom  Conon  had   appointed  steward  of  the 
patrimony  of  the   Roman   church   in   Sicily, 
treated  him  very  roughly,  and  even  threw  him 
into  prison.5     But  the  treatment  he  met  with 
from  them  was  owing  to  his  litigious  temper, 
his  exorbitant  claims,  and  unjust  prosecutions, 
which  obliged  the  imperial  officers  to  keep 
him  confined,  since  the  pope  did  not  think 
proper  to  remove  him.     In  that  quarrel  the 
emperor  was  noway  concerned,  nor  was  he, 
probably,  acquainted  with  it. 

Conon  left  no  writings  behind  him,  that  we 
know  of,  and  none  have  ever  been  ascribed  to 
him.  At  his  death  he  bequeathed  the  same 
sum  to  the  monks  and  the  clergy,  says  Anas- 
tasius, that  had  been  bequeathed  to  them  by 
his  predecessor  Benedict  II.  that  is,  the  thirty 
pounds  weight  of  gold.^ 


'  Anast.  in  Valentin,  et  Leon.  IV. 
*  Anast.  in  Conon. 
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[Sergius. 


Schism  in  tiie  Roman  churcli.  Sergius  chosen.  Obliged  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  the  exarch  for  his  confirmation. 
Sergius  ordained  ; — [Year  of  Christ,  688.]  He  shuts  up  his  competitor  in  a  monastery.  Ceadwalla,  king 
of  the  West  Saxons,  arrives  at  Borne. 


SERGIUS,  EIGHTY-THIRD  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

[Justinian  H.    Leontius,    Tiberius    Apsimarus. — Bertarith,  Cunipert,   kings   of  the 

Lombards.^ 

unwillintT  to  comply  with  so  exorbitant  a  de- 
mand ;  the  rather  as  the  late  emperor  had,  out 
of  his  great  regard  to  the  prince  of  the  apostles, 
exempted  his  successors  from  paying  the 
usual  sum  for  the  decree  confimiing  tlieir  elec- 
tion :  but  the  exarch,  who  had  not  the  same 
regard  for  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  absolute- 
ly refusing  to  sign  the  decree  till  the  demand- 
ed sum  was  paid  him,  Sergius  was,  in  the 
end,  forced  to  comply,  and  to  pawn  the  very 
ornaments  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  to  satisfy 
the  exarch,  and  secure  to  himself  the  posses- 
sion of  the  see.' 

The  election  of  Sergius  being  thus  confirm- 
ed, he  was  ordained  on  the  15th  of  December, 
after  a  vacancy  of  two  months  and  twenty- 
four  days.  He  was  descended  of  a  Syrian 
family,  but  born  in  the  city  of  Palermo  in 
Sicily.  He  came  first  to  Rome  in  the  time  of 
pope  Adeodatus,  chosen  in  672,  and  entering 
among  the  clergy  there,  he  was  ordained  priest 
by  Leo  H.  and  seven  years  after  raised  to  the 
episcopal  dignity  in  the  manner  we  have 
seen.2  He  no  sooner  found  himself  in  the 
quiet  possession  of  the  see  than  he  deposed 
the  archdeacon  his  competitor,  charged  with 
practising  magic;  and  ordered  him  to  be  shut 
up  in  a  monastcTy,  where  he  died  impenitent, 
says  Anastasius,  five  years  after.^ 

In  the  second  year  of  the  pontificate  of 
Sergius,  arrived  at  Rome  Ceadwalla,  king  of 
the  West-Saxons.  He  had  governed  that 
kingdom  only  two  years;  but,  being  a  prince 
remarkable  for  his  prowess  and  bravery,  he 
had,  in  so  short  a  time,  greatly  extended  its 
limits  by  many  signal  advantages  gained  over 
the  kings  of  Sussex  and  Kent.''  As  he  was 
not  yet  baptized,  though  he  professed  the 
Christian  religion,  and  wns  even  for  propaga- 
ting it  with  fire  and  sword, (*)  he  resolved  to 
go  to  Rome  to  receive  baptism  there  at  the 
hands  of  the  pope.  Pursuant  to  that  resolu- 
tion, he  left  his  kingdom  in  the  height  of  his 
glory,  and  set  out  on  his  journey.  He  was 
everywhere  received  by  the  princes,  through 
whose .  dominions  he  passed,   with  all   the 


[Year  of  Christ  687.]  Conon  being  dead, 
the  people  were  divided  about  the  election  of 
his  successor,  and  a  schism  ensued,  some 
declaring  for  Theodore  the  archpriest,  and 
some  for  Paschal  the  archdeacon.  Theodore, 
with  his  friends,  possessed  himself  of  one 
part  of  the  Lateran  palace,  for  there  the  popes 
resided  ;  and  Paschal,  with  his,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  other.  The  judges,  or  magistrates 
of  Rome,  with  the  leading  men  among  the 
clergy,  and  the  officers  of  the  army,  strove  for 
some  time  to  bring  the  two  parties  to  an 
agreement;  but  finding  they  strove  in  vain, 
and  that  neither  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
yield  to  the  other,  they  left  both  in  the  La- 
teran, and  assembling  with  some  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  sacred  or  imperial  palace  (for  by 
that  epithet  the  palace  of  the  emperor  was  dis- 
tinguished then,  as  the  pope's  is  now)  chose 
there,  with  one  consent,  a  third  person,  name- 
ly, Sergius,  presbyter  of  the  Roman  church  ; 
and,  carrying  him  in  triumph  to  the  Lateran, 
forced  the  gates,  and  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  place.  Hereupon  Theodore  gave  up 
his  claim,  acknowledged  Sergius,  and  joined 
him  with  all  his  party.  But  by  the  archdea- 
con Paschal  a  private  agreement  had  been 
made  with  John,  surnamed  Platys,  the  new 
exarch,  in  virtue  of  which  the  archdeacon  was 
to  deliver  up  to  the  exarch  the  thirty  pounds 
weight  of  gold,  which  the  late  pope  had  be- 
queathed to  the  monks  and  the  clergy ;  and 
on  that  consideration  the  exarch  was  to  get 
him  chosen  pope.  Paschal  therefore,  instead 
of  acquiescing,  as  Theodore  had  done,  in  the 
election  of  Sergius,  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
the  exarch  at  Ravenna  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  state  of  his  aff"airs,  and  press  him  to  re- 
pair to  Rome  in  person,  and  with  all  possible 
expedition,  to  support  his  interest  there 
against  his  new  competitor.  The  messenger 
no  sooner  arrived  at  Ravenna,  than  the  ex- 
arch, loth  to  lose  the  promised  sum,  set  out 
from  thence,  and  traveling  with  great  ex- 
pedition, arrived  so  unexpectedly  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Rome,  that  the  soldiery  had  scarce 
time  to  go  out,  according  to  custom,  to  meet 
him,  nor  the  citizens  and  clergy  to  receive  him 
with  the  usual  marks  of  distinction.  On  his 
arrival  in  the  city  he  found  that  in  the  mean 
time  Paschal  had  been  forced  to  acknowledge 
Sergius,  that  thereupon  most  of  his  party  Kad 
abandoned  him,  and  consequently  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  for  him  to  attempt  anything 
in  his  favor.  He  therefore  attempted  nothing. 
But,  determined  not  to  be  disappointed,  if 
Paschal  was,  he  insisted  on  Sergius's  paying 
him  a  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold  before 
he  confirmed  his  election.     Sergius  was  very 


«  Anast  in  Serg.  ^  Idem  ibid. 

»  Idem  ibid.  *  Bed.  I.  4.  c  15. 

(*)  Ilavinsr  rpduced  the  isle  of  Wight,  and  finding 
that  the  inhabitants  were  ."Jlill  pagans,  he  was  for 
putting  them  all  to  the  sword,  and  planting  a  colony 
of  Christians  in  their  room.  However,  from  that 
barbarous  resolution  he  suffered  himself  to  be  di- 
verted by  the  famous  Wilfrid  ;  but  it  was  upon  con- 
dition that  they  embraced  the  Christian  religion; 
which  they  all  readily  did,  choosing  rather  to  be  bap- 
tized, than  to  be  put  to  the  sword. (n)  "Thus,"  says 
liede,  "after  all  the  provinces  of  Rritain  had  received 
the  faith  of  Christ,  the  isle  of  Wight  received  it  too,  (ft) 
or  rather  pretended  to  receive  it.  Of  such  methods 
of  preaching,  and  such  conversions,  but  too  many  in- 
stance.s  occur  in  the  history  of  the  church." 

(a)  Bed.  1.  4.  c.  16.  (6)  Idem  ibid. 
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Ceadvvalla  is  baptized  by  the  pope,  and  dies  soon  after.  Pilgrimages  to  Rome  thought  highly  meritorious. 
First  introduced  among  the  English  by  Wilfrid.  The  bad  etfects  of  this  devotion  in  women.  Ceadwalla 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter.     A  new  council  assembled  by  the  emperor ; — [Year  of  Christ,  691.] 


marks  of  distinction  that  were  due  to  his  rank, 
especially  by  Cunipert,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
who  entertained  him  in  a  most  magnificent 
manner.'  He  arrived  at  Rome  a  little  before 
Easter,  and,  being  received  by  Sergius  with 
all  possible  demonstrations  of  respect  and 
esteem,  he  was  baptized  by  him  on  the  eve 
of  that  festival ;  and  he  took  at  his  baptism 
the  name  of  Peter,  no  doubt  to  show  his  re- 
gard for  the  apostle  of  that  name,  and  earn 
his  protection.  He  had,  as  Bede  informs  us, 
all  along  wished  to  die  soon  after  his  baptism; 
and  he  had  his  wish  ;  for  while  he  yet  wore  his 
white  garment,  "  in  albis  adhuc  positus,"(*) 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  faintness,  and 
died  on  the  20th  of  April  of  the  present  year, 
being  then  only  about  thirty  years  old.^  In 
the  early  ages  of  the  church,  it  was  a  com- 
mon practice  with  the  catechumens  to  put 
off  tlieir  baptism  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  that 
they  might  not  fall  into  sin  after  it,  but  go 
pure  and  undefiled  to  heaven  :  And  it  was,  as 
appears  from  Bede,  on  that  consideration,  that 
Ceadwalla  wished  to  die  as  soon  as  he  was 
baptized.  He  wished  to  die,  says  that  wri- 
ter, immediately  after  his  baptism,  that  he 
might  pass  to  eternal  bliss,  cleansed  from  all 
his  sins  :^  and  it  was,  probably,  on  the  same 
consideration  that  he  had  so  long  delayed  his 
baptism,  though  otherwise  a  great  zealot,  and, 
in  his  way,  even  an  apostle. 

As  for  his  resolution  of  going  to  Rome,  it 
was  owing  to  the  opinion,  that  began  to  pre- 
vail here  at  this  time,  of  the  extraordinary 
merit  and  holiness  of  pilgrimages  to  the  sup- 
posed tombs  of  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  As  such  pilgrimages  proved  very  pro- 
fitable to  the  popes,  the  Roman  missionaries 
spared  no  pains  to  encourage  them  ;  they  even 
persuaded  their  credulous  proselytes,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  Bede,  that  all,  who  travelled 
to  Rome,  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  apostles, 
and  died  there,  went  strait  to  heaven.  For 
that  historian,  speaking  of  the  journey  of 
Ceadwalla  to  Rome,  tells  us,  that  the  king 
had  ardently  desired  to  be  baptized  at  the 
tombs  of  the  apostles,  and  to  die  at  Rome, 
having  learnt  (no  doubt,  of  the  Romish  mis- 
sionaries, for  who  but  they  could  have  taught 
him  such  a  lesson  1)  that  from  the  ground, 


»  Paul.  Diac.  I.  5.  c.  14. 

(*)  All  persons  newly  baptized  were  anciently 
clothed  in  white  garments,  to  signify  their  having  "  put 
off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  and  having  put  on  the 
new  man  Christ  Jesus."  Hence  they  were  called  the 
white  flock  of  Christ,  "Grex  Christi  candidus  et  ni- 
veus."  (a)  These  garments  were  commonly  delivered 
to  the  Neophytes  witli  a  solemn  form  of  words,  in  the 
nature  of  a  charge  ;  such  as  that  which  we  read  in 
the  Sacramentariuni  of  pope  Gresory  :  "Receive  the 
white  and  unspotted  garment,  which  thou  niayest  pro- 
duce without  spot  before  the  tribunal  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  thou  mayest  have  eternal  life. 
Amen."(fi)  These  garments  were  commonly  worn 
eight  days,  and  then  laid  up,  and  carefully  preserved 
in  the  vestries  of  the  church,  to  be  produced  as  an  evi- 
dence against  such  as  should  not  observe  the  pro- 
mises which  they  had  made  at  their  baptism. 

(a)  Lact.  Car.  de  Resurrect.  Pomini. 

(!>)  Greg.  Sacramenta.  de  Bapt.  Infant. 

»  Bed.  1.  5.  c.  7.  » Idem  ibid. 


where  the  tombs  stood,  the  entry  into  heaven 
was  open  to  all  mankind.' 

The  superstitious  practice  of  traveling  to 
Rome  was  first  introduced  among  the  English 
by  Wilfrid,  who,  being  yet  a  youth,  under- 
took a  journey  to  Rome,  says  Eddius  Stepha- 
nus  in  his  life,  to  see  the  chair  of  St.  Peter; 
attempting,  with  that  design,  a  way  never 
before  trodden  by  any  of  his  nation.^  That 
journey  Wilfrid  undertook  in  the  year  658, 
and  before  he  died,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  example  followed  by  incredible 
numbers  of  his  countrymen,  traveling  to 
Rome,  to  visit  the  holy  places  there ;  and  iti 
the  mean  time,  leaving  their  families  to  shift 
for  themselves.  It  was  not  only  among  the 
men,  but  among  the  women  as  well  as  the 
men,  that  this  humor  prevailed.  And  what 
fruit  the  female  pilgrims  reaped  from  their 
pilgrimages,  we  learn  from  a  letter  written 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  by 
Boniface,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  to  Cuthbert, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury:  in  that  letter  Boni- 
face, who  was  himself  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, and  had  the  honor  of  his  country  at 
heart,  advises  Cuthbert  to  get  the  pilgrimages 
of  women  to  Rome,  by  all  means,  forbidden, 
either  by  the  kings,  or  a  synod,  "because 
most  of  the  women,"  says  he,  "  perish  in  the 
undertaking,  that  is,  forfeit  their  virtue,  there 
being  scarce  a  city  in  France  or  Lombardy, 
where  some  adultress,  or  prostitute,  is  not  to 
be  found  of  the  English  nation  ;"3  so  that  the 
effect  of  this  devotion  in  the  English  women, 
was  to  supply  with  prostitutes  the  French  and 
Lombards,  through  whose  countries  they  pass- 
ed. However,  it  does  not  appear  that  Cuth- 
bert ever  offered  to  forbid  it,  or  to  get  it  for- 
bidden. 

To  return  to  Ceadwalla ;  as  he  died  at 
Rome,  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  where  Sergius  caused  a  stately  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  with  an 
epitaph  partly  in  verse,  and  partly  in  prose, 
giving  an  account  of  his  name,  quality,  and 
age,  of  the  motives  of  his  journe)'  to  Rome, 
and  the  time  of  his  death.^ 

No  further  mention  is  made  of  .Sergius  till 
the  year  691,  when  a  new  council  was  assem- 
bled by  the  emperor  Justinian,  which  occa- 
sioned a  misunderstanding  between  him  and 
the  pope.  As  no  canons  or  laws  relating  to 
discipline  had  been  made  by  the  two  last 
general  councils,  the  fifth  and  the  sixth,  and 
several  abuses  prevailed,  at  this  time,  in  the 
different  churches;  the  emperor,  by  the  advice 
of  the  chief  bishops  in  the  east,  assembled  a 
council  to  correct  those  abuses,  and  establish 
among  the  churches  an  entire  conformity  in 
point  of  discipline,  as  well  as  of  faith.  This 
council  is  commonly  styled  synodus  Quini- 
sexta,  or  the  Quinisext  council,  in  Greek 
TiivOix'iri,  to  show,  that  it  is  only  a  kind  of 


'  Bed.  1.  5.  c.  7.        «  Rdd.  Stephan  in  Vit.  Wilf.  c.  3. 
'  Bonif.  Ep.  Concil.  Brit.  vol.  1.  p.  241.  et  ap.  Bar. 
ad  Ann.  740.  •«  Bed.  1.  5.  c.  7. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES, 


[Sergius. 


The  pope  excepts  against  some  of  the  canons  of  that  council.  The  council  condemns  a  practice  established 
by  the  laws  of  the  Roman  church.  Fasting  on  Saturdays  forbidden,  though  practised  at  Rome.  All  the 
canons  of  the  council  rejected  by  the  pope.  The  emperor  orders  the  pope  to  be  seized,  and  sent  prisoner  to 
Constantinople  ; — [Year  of  Christ,  692.] 


appendix,  or  supplement,  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
general  councils.  And  indeed  it  consisted 
mostly  of  the  same  bishops,  who  had  assisted 
at  the  sixth  general  council,  and  its  canons 
are  commonly  quoted  as  the  canons  of  that 
council.  It  is  also  called  by  the  Latins,  "sy- 
nodus  trullana,"  "  and  synodus  in  trullo,"  from 
the  place  where  it  met,  the  great  hall  of  the 
imperial  palace,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cupola, 
and  therefore  called  trullus,  the  place  where 
the  fathers  of  the  sixth  council  had  met  ten 
years  before.'  The  council  consisted,  accord- 
ing to  some,  of  two  hundred  and  forty  bishops, 
according  to  others,  of  two  hundred  and  se- 
venteen ;  but  the  present  copies  are  only 
signed  by  two  hundred  and  eleven.  Among 
these  are  Paul  of  Constantinople,  Peter  of 
Alexandria,  George  of  Antioch,  Anastasius 
of  Jerusalem,  John  of  New  Justinianopolis, 
and  Basilius  of  Gortina,  the  metropolis  of 
Crete,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Agatho 
his  vicar  in  the  east,  and  therefore  styled  him- 
self the  representative,  or  legate,  of  the  holy 
Roman  church.  It  does  not  appear,  as  De 
Marca  observes,^  that  extraordinary  legates 
were  appointed  by  the  pope  to  assist  at  this 
council  in  his  name.  But  certain  it  is,  that 
the  apocrisarii  of  the  Roman  see,  who  resided 
at  Constantinople,  were  present,  and  signed, 
with  the  rest,  the  ninety-two  canons,  that 
were  issued  by  the  council  to  restore  the  de- 
cayed discipline,  and  correct  the  abuses,  that 
had  crept  into  the  church. 

Sergius,  however,  excepted  against  five  of 
those  canons ;  namely,  the  second,  the  thir- 
teenth, the  fifty-fifth,  the  sixty-seventh,  and 
the  eighty-second.  By  the  second  canon,  the 
bishops  of  the  council  approved  and  received 
the  eighty-five  canons  that  were  ascribed  to 
the  apostles ;  and  had  been,  they  say,  ap- 
proved and  received  by  the  fathers.  But  by 
pope  Gelasius  they  had  been  judged  apocry- 
phal, and  no-ways  binding;  and  in  his  judg- 
ment Sergius  chose  rather  to  acquiesce,  than 
in  that  of  all  the  other  patriarchs  and  bishops. 

By  a  canon  or  law  of  the  Roman  church, 
the  presbyters,  deacons,  and  subdeacons, 
promised,  at  the  time  of  their  ordination, 
thenceforth  to  forbear  all  commerce  with  their 
wives.  But  that  practice  the  council  con- 
demned by  their  thirteenth  canon,  not  only  as 
a  deviation  from  the  apostolical  canons,  but 
as  expressly  forbidden  by  our  Savior  in  these 
words,  "what  God  hath  joined  together,  let 
no  man  put  asunder  ;"3  and  by  his  apostle  St. 
Paul  saying,  "  art  thou  bound  to  a  wife  ? 
seek  not  to  be  loosed."*  They  therefore  com- 
mand that  practice  to  be  absolutely  suppress- 
ed ;  and  after  great  commendations  on  mar- 
riage, as  having  been  instituted  by  God,  and 
sanctified  by  our  Savior  with  his  own  pre- 
sence, they  close  this  canon  with  the  following 
words;  "  if  any  one  shall  henceforth  presume. 


»  See  p.  474.  2  De  Marca  de  Concord.  1.  5.  c.  18. 

»  Matth.  c.  19  :  V.  6.  ■•  1  Corinth,  c.  7  :  v.  27. 


against  the  apostolical  canons,  to  deprive  the 
clergy  of  the  lawful  company  of  their  wives, 
let  him  be  deposed."  Thus  the  fathers  of  the 
present  council.  And  here  we  may  observe 
by  the  way,  1st,  that  the  pope  was  not  yet, 
so  late  as  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
thought  to  be  an  infallible  guide  in  point  of 
manners  (for  the  popes  now  pretend  to  be 
as  incapable  of  erring  in  dictating  what  is 
to  be  done,  as  in  dictating  what  is  to  be 
believed  ;)  else  the  council  would  not  have 
presumed  to  declare  a  practice  established  by 
the  decrees  of  several  popes,  and  recommend- 
ed by  them  as  the  height  of  all  Christian  per- 
fection, to  be  contrary  to  the  express  command 
of  our  Savior,  and  to  condemn  it  as  such. 
2dly,  That  the  fathers  of  the  council  thought 
themselves  empowered,  not  only  to  make  laws 
that  were  binding,  with  respect  to  the  pope, 
but  even  to  depose  him,  if  he  did  not  obey  the 
laws  they  had  made.  For  it  was  chiefly 
against  the  pope  the  above-mentioned  canon 
was  levelled,  as  it  was  chiefly  by  him  the 
abuse  was  countenanced,  which  gave  occasion 
to  that  canon :  and  hence  it  is  manifest  that 
the  doctrine,  asserting  the  superiority  of  the 
pope  to  a  general  council,  had  not  yet  been 
heard  of;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  bishop 
of  Rome  was  thought  as  liable  to  be  judged, 
censured,  and  deposed  by  a  general  council, 
as  any  other  bishop. 

By  the  fifty-fifth  canon  the  practice  of  fast- 
ing on  Saturdays,  observed  in  the  Roman 
church,  was  forbidden,  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication for  the  lait}',  and  deposition  for 
the  clergy.  By  the  sixty-seventh,  the  laity, 
as  well  as  the  clergy,  were  commanded,  like- 
wise on  pain  of  excommunication  and  deposi- 
tion, to  abstain  i'rom  things  suffocated,  and 
from  blood  ;  and  by  the  eighty-second  Christ 
was  not  to  be  painted  in  the  form  of  a  lamb, 
but  only  of  a  man,  because,  in  the  form  of  a 
man,  he  had  fulfilled  all  other  types. 

With  these  five  canons  the  pope  was  so  dis- 
pleased, especially  with  the  thirteenth  and 
the  fifty-fifth,  condemning  practices  establish- 
ed by  his  predecessors,  and  observed  by  all 
the  churches  subject  to  his  see,  that  on  ac- 
count of  them  he  rejected  all  the  rest;  and, 
declaring  the  proceedings  of  the  council  void 
and  null,  he  would  not  even  suffer  the  copy, 
which  the  emperor  had  sent  to  Rome  to  be 
signed  by  him,  to  be  read  in  his  presence, 
though  signed  by  Justinian  himself,  by  the 
other  four  patriarchs,  by  his  own  legates,  and 
by  all  the  bishops  of  the  council.  This  be- 
havior in  the  pope  the  emperor  looked  upon 
as  the  height  of  arrogance  and  presumption  ; 
and  he  was  therefore  no  sooner  informed  of 
it,  than,  resolved  to  teach  him  the  regard  that 
was  due  to  the  authority  of  a  general  council 
and  his  own,  he  dispatched  Zachary,  his 
protospatharius,  or  chief  sword-bearer,  into 
Italy,  with  an  order  to  apprehend  the  pope, 
and  bring  him  prisoner  to   Constantinople. 
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The  soldiery  declare  in  his  favor,  and  drive  the  officer  sent  to  apprehend  him  out  of  Rome.    The  pope  recom- 
mends the  new  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  English  ; — [Year  of  Christ,  693.] 


But  that  order  was  no  sooner  known  in  Italy, 
(and  it  was  known  almost  as  soon  in  all  the 
countries  subject  to  the  emperor  in  Italy,  as 
it  was  in  Rome,)  than  the  soldiery,  wliose 
favor  the  popes  had  of  late  taken  care  to  court 
and  earn  with  their  largesses,  declaring  they 
would  suffer  no  kind  of  violence  to  be  offered 
to  the  pope,  marched  from  all  parts  to  protect 
and  defend  him.  As  they  approached  Rome, 
the  protospatharius,  a  man  more  fit  to  bear 
the  sword  than  to  use  it,  dreading  the  conse- 
quences of  their  entering  the  city,  and  his 
falling  into  their  hands,  fled  in  the  utmost 
consternation  to  the  palace  of  the  pope,  and, 
throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  begged  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  that  his  holiness  would  take 
pity  on  him,  that  he  would  cause  the  gates  of 
the  city  to  be  shut,  and  allow  him,  for  his 
greater  safety,  an  apartment  in  his  own  palace. 
The  pope,  in  compliance  with  his  request,  im- 
mediately ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut ;  but 
part  of  the  army  had  already  entered  the  city, 
and,  appearing  unexpectedly  at  the  gates  of 
the  Laleran  palace,  insisted,  with  great  noise 
and  menaces,  on  their  seeing  the  pope,  a  re- 
port being  spread,  that  he  had  been  conveyed 
away  the  night  before.  Tlie  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  army  so  terrified  the  protospatha- 
rius, that,  thinking  himself  no  where  else  safe, 
he  took  refuge  under  the  pope's  bed,  and  there 
lay  quiet  and  concealed,  till  the  pope,  show- 
ing himself  to  the  multitude,  and  returning 
thanks  to  the  army  for  their  zeal,  appeased 
their  rage,  and  persuaded  them  to  retire.  The 
army  however  took  care,  before  they  left 
Rome,  to  drive  the  protospatharius,  loaded 
with  reproaches  and  curses,  out  of  the  city.' 
These  proceedings  the  emperor,  however  pro- 
voked, thought  it  adviseable  to  dissemble  for 
the  present,  and  wait  till  a  more  favorable 
opportunity  offered  of  wreaking  his  vengeance 
on  the  mutineers,  as  well  as  the  pope,  whom 
he  charged  with  seducing  the  army  from  their 
allegiance  and  duty.  But  in  the  meantime 
Justinian  was  deposed,  and  Sergius  died  be- 
fore his  restoration.(*) 

The  following  year  Sergius  wTote  to  the 
English  kings,  recommending  Berctuald,  Bri- 
tuald,  or  Brightwald,  the  new  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,(|)  to  their  protection.     The  di- 


"  '  Anast.  in  Serg.  Bed.  I.  de  Sex  iEtat.  Paul.  Diacon. 
1.  6.  c.  11. 

(♦)  Justinian  being  universally  hated,  on  account  of 
his  cruelty,  and  the  cruelty  of  his  two  former  ministers, 
Stephen  and  Theodorus  ;  Leontius  the  patrician,  en- 
couraged by  the  patriarcli  Callinicus,  whom  the  empe- 
ror had  ordered  to  be  murdered,  and  by  two  monks, 
who,  pretending  to  be  skilled  in  astronomy,  assured 
him  of  success,  took  upon  him  the  title  of  emperor, 
and  without  meeting  with  the  least  opposition,  seized 
on  Justinian,  and  carrying  him  in  triumph  to  the  cir- 
cus, caused  his  nose  to  be  there  publicly  cut  ofT,  and 
banished  him  to  Chersoua.  At  the  same  time  the  two 
favorite  ministers  were  dragged  to  the  forum  and 
there  burnt  alive,  (a) 

(a)  Niceph.  in  hist.  Theoph.  ad  Ann.  secund.  Ale.x. 
6S6.    Cedren.  ad  Ann.  Just.  10. 

(t)  Berctuald  succeeded  the  famous  Theodore  in  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  and  was  the  first  of  the  English 
nation  honored  with  that  dignity.  He  was  chosen  on 
the  first  of  July,  692,  after  a  vacancy  of  seventeen 


rection  of  the  letter  was,  "  Sergius,  bishop, 
servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  Ethelred, 
Alfrid,  Adulph,  kings  of  the  English.'"  Of 
these  kings  we  know  nothing  besides  their 
names.  At  the  same  time  the  pope  wrote  to 
the  English  bishops,  exhorting  them  to  pay 
the  obedience  that  was  due  to  their  new  pri- 
mate.2  William  of  Malmesbury  is  the  only 
writer,  who  mentions  these  letters  or  takes 
any  notice  of  them. 

Of  Sergius  nothing  else  occurs  in  history 
till  the  year  69G,  when  he  ordained  Willi- 
brord  or  Wilbrord,  who  had  undertaken  the 
conversion  of  the  Frisians,  bishop  of  that  na- 
tion. Willibrord  was  a  native  of  England, 
and  having,  with  the  help  of  other  English 
missionaries,  whose  language  was  the  same 
with  that  of  the  other  German  nations,  con- 


months  and  some  days;  was  ordained  on  the  29th  of 
June  of  the  following  year,  not  by  the  pope  as.the 
bibliothecarian  supposes,  but  by  Godwin,  whom  Bede 
styles  the  metropolitan  of  Gaul; (a)  and  he  took 
possession  of  his  see  on  the  last  day  of  August  of  the 
same  year.  (6)  What  occasioned  so  long  a  delay  be- 
tween the  death  of  Theodore,  and  the  election  of  his 
successor,  between  the  election  of  his  successor  and 
his  ordination,  we  are  nowhere  told.  The  new  arch- 
bishop was  at  the  time  of  his  election  abbot  of  Raculph, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Kent;  and  is  commended  by  Bede, 
as  a  man  well  versed  in  the  scriptures,  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  %vitli  the  affairs  of  the  church,  (c) 

As  for  Theodore,  he  died  on  the  19th  of  September, 
690,  being  then  in  the  88th  or  89th  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  22d  of  his  episcopacy;  for  he  was  sixty-six  when 
named  by  Vitalian  in  668,  to  the  see  of  Canterbury; 
and  he  governed  that  church  twenty-two  years  and 
some  months.  His  life  has  been  written  by  father 
Mabillon,  chiefly  out  of  Bede,(rf)  and  to  him  I  refer 
the  reader,  observing  only  here  that  if  what  Eddius 
Stephanus,  a  contemporary  writer,  says  of  him  be  true, 
he  can  have  no  kind  of  claim  to  the  honors  tliat  are 
now  paid  to  him  in  the  church  of  Rome,  as  a  saint  : 
for  Eddius  tells  us,  that  in  the  quarrel  between  the 
king  of  Northumberland  and  Wilfrid, (e)  Theodore 
was,  with  rich  presents,  prevailed  upon  or  bribed  by 
the  king  to  side  with  him  against  that  prelate;  and 
that  he  himself  owned  as  his  end  approached,  that  he 
had  on  that  occasion  acted  with  the  utmost  injustice, 
and  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  being 
fully  satisfied,  in  his  own  mind,  that  Wilfrid  was  un- 
justly persecuted  at  the  very  time  he  concurred  with 
the  king  in  deposing,  banishing,  and  stripping  him  of 
his  wealth  as  well  as  his  dignity.  This  Theodore  con- 
fessed, as  the  same  historian  assures  us,  to  Wilfrid 
himself  in  the  presence  of  Erchenwald,  bishop  of 
London  ;  and,  touched  with  remorse,  would  have 
named  him,  had  Wilfred  agreed  to  it,  for  his  successor 
in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  to  repair  by  that  means  the 
injury  he  had  done  him,  and  atone  in  th^i)est  manner 
he  could  for  so  heinous  a  sin.  (/)  Bede,  however,  who 
lived  some  time  after,  and  either  was  not  acquainted 
with  these  transactions,  or,  partial  to  the  memory  of 
Theodore,  as  Pagi  insinuates,  (^/)  passed  them  over  in 
silence,  speaks  of  him  with  great  commendations  ; 
and  upon  his  authority  Theodore  has  been  sainted, 
and  a  place  allowed  him  on  the  19th  of  September,  the 
day  of  his  death,  in  the  Roman  martyrology.(A) 

As  for  the  famous  Penitential  of  Theodore,  the 
reader  will  find  a  summary  account  of  it  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  English  councils  published  by  Spelman. 
It  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  that  appeared  in  the 
west :  and  contains,  under  fourteen  titles,  a  great 
many  canons,  copied  partly  from  the  Greek  councils, 
and  partly  from  the  Latin.  But  the  copies,  that  have 
reached  our  times  are  generally  ihouL'ht  neither  to  be 
entire,  nor  quite  uncorrupted  and  cenuine. 

(a)  Bed  1.  5.  c.  9.         (6)  Idem  ibid.         (r)  Idem  ibid. 

id)  Mabill.  Seciil.  2»  Bencdictin.  (<)  See  p.  469. 

(/)  Edd.  in  Vit.  Wilfrid,  c.  41, 

(n-)  Pasi.  ad  ann.  690.  n.  v. 

(A)  Martvrol.  Kom.  die  19.  Scptemb. 

'  Ma!mt-b.  de  Pontificib.  1.  1.  p.  209.       s  idem  ibid. 
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Sergius  ordains  Willibrord  bishop  of  the  Frisians  ; — [Year  of  Christ  696,]  He  preaches  the  gospel  among  them 
with  great  success.  Sergius  dies.  His  letter  to  Ceolfrid  supposititious,  or  written  by  another  pope.  A 
forged  miracle.     His  presents  to  churches. 


verted  to  the  Christian  religion  that  part  of  - 
Frisia  or  Fiiseland,  which*  was  then  subject 
to  the  kings  of  France,  Pepin  the  elder,  at 
that  time  mayor  of  the  palace,  sent  him  to 
Rome  to  be  ordained  by  the  pope  bishop  of 
the  Frisians.     He  was  ordained  accordingly 
by  Sergius  in  the  church  of  St.  Caecilia  in 
Rome  on  the  anniversary  of  that  saint,  that  is, 
on  the  22d  of  November  of  the  present  year.' 
Willibrord,  or  Clement  (for  that  name  the 
pope   gave   him  at  his  ordination,  thinking 
perhaps  the  other  too  uncouth  for  an  apostle)  1 
stayed  but  fourteen  days  at  Rome;   and  re- 
turning to  Friseland,  was  there  received  by 
Pepin  with  all  the  marks  of  distinction  that 
were  due  to  his  new  dignity  and  character,  j 
He  even  gave  him  one  of  his  castles,  called,  ^ 
says   Bede,  in  the  ancient  language  of  the  i 
country,  Wiltenburg,  that  is,  the  town  of  the  i 
Wilti,  but  in  the  French  tongue  Trajectum,  | 
now  Utrecht.    Willibrord  built  a  church  there,  [ 
by  which  means  Utrecht  became  a  bishop's  I 
see;  and  so  it  continued  till  the  year  1560,  ; 
when  it  was  erected  into  an  archbishopric  by  ■ 
pope  Paul  IV.    Willibrord,  the  founder  and 
first  bishop  of  that  see,  was  still  living  when 
Bede  wrote,  and  in  the  36th  year  of  his  epis-  j 
copacy.2     He  is  said  by  Bede,  and  by  Alcuin,  '■ 
who  wrote  his  life,  to  have   founded  a  great  ' 
many  churches  in  Friseland,  to  have  erected  | 
there   several   bishoprics,   and  to  have   con-  j 
verted  almost  the  whole  nation.     He  died  in 
739,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  having  spent 
fifty  years   among  the    Frisians.^     His   re-  ' 
mains,  real  or  supposed,  are  worshiped  to  this 
day  in  a  monastery  of  Benedictines  not  far 
from  Treves,  which  he  founded,  and  in  which 
he  died. 

Sergius  lived  five  years  after  the  ordination 
of  Willibrord  ;  but  during  that  time,  nothing 
is  said  to  have  been  performed  by  him  worthy 
of  our  notice.  He  died  in  the  year  701 ;  and  if 
what  Anastasius  writes  be  true,  namely,  that 
he  presided  in  the  church  thirteen  years  eight 
months  and  twenty-three  days,^  his  death 
must  have  happened  on  the  7th  of  September 
of  the  present  year ;  since  he  was  ordained, 
according  to  the  same  writer,  on  the  15th  of 
December,  687.^ 

As  to  the  writings  of  Sergius,  the  letter 
supposed  by  William  of  Malmesbury  to  have 
been  written  by  that  pope  to  Ceolfrid,  abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  Wiremouth,  where  Bede 

»  Bed.  1.  5.  c.  12.  «  Idem  ibid. 

'  Alcuin.  in  Vit.  1.2.  c.  24. 

*  Anast  in  Serg.  '  Idem  ibid. 


was  educated  and  lived,  is  generally  thought 
to  be  either  a  supposititious  piece,  or  to  have 
been  written  by  some  other  pope,  posterior  to 
Sergius.  For  in  that  letter  the  pope  speaks 
of  Bede  as  a  man  already  famous  for  his 
learning;  and  desires  the  abbot  to  send  him 
to  Rome,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  advising  with  a  person  of  his  judgment  and 
knowledge,  concerning  some  ecclesiastical 
matters  of  a  very  intricate  nature.'  But  in 
the  year  701,  when  Sergius  died,  Bede  had 
scarce  attained  to  the  26th  year  of  his  age ;  •5' 
and  as  at  that  time  he  had  not  yet  begun  to 
write,  he  could  not  have  been  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  vSergius,  so  famous  as  he  is  supposed 
in  that  letter  to  have  been,  for  his  judgment 
and  knowledge.^  F.  Pagi  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  letter  might  have  been  written  by  some 
of  the  successors  of  Sergius ;  and  that  the 
pope,  who  wrote  it,  dying  soon  after,  the  ab- 
bot Ceolfrid  thought  there  could  be  no  farther 
occasion  for  Bede  to  undertake  a  journey  to 
Rome  :^  For  that  he  never  went  to  Rome  is 
certain ;  as  he  himself  assures  us,  that  he 
spent  his  whole  life  in  the  monastery,  where 
he  was  brought  up  from  his  infancy.-" 

In  the  life  of  St.  Aldhelmus,  abbot  of 
INIalmesbury,  written  by  an  anonymous  monk 
of  the  same  monastery,  it  is  said,  that  a  child 
being  laid  to  Sergius,  Aldhelmus,  who  was 
then  at  Rome,  and  baptized  the  child,  com- 
manded it,  on  that  occasion,  to  speak  the 
truth,  and  toll  whether  or  no  the  pope  was  its 
father ;  and  that  thereupon  the  infant,  though 
but  nine  days  old,  solemnly  declared,  that  his 
holiness  had  no  kind  of  commerce  with  the 
female  sex,  and  that  it  was  not  begotten  by 
him.5  But  as  no  mention  is  made  by  any 
other  historian  of  so  miraculous  an  event,  Ba- 
ronius  gravely  questions  the  truth  of  the  fact.^ 

Sergius  is  said,  by  Anastasius,  to  have  re- 
paired several  churches  at  a  very  great  ex- 
pense, and  enriched  them,  especially  the 
churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Rome, 
with  many  valuable  presents,  and  sacred 
utensils  of  gold  and  silver.''  The  epitaph, 
which  Baronius  supposes  to  be  his,  and  on 
which  he  founds  several  conjectures,  belongs 
to  the  third  pope  of  that  name,  and  not  to  the 
first,  as  shall  be  shown  hereafter. 

•  Malnibs.  de  reg.  Angl.  I.  2.  c.  3. 
a  Vide  Mabill.  Secul.  3.  Benedict,  in  Elog.  historic. 
Beda- ;  et  Ilensceii.  ad  diem  27.  Mali  in  Vit.  Bed. 
3  Pagi  ad  Ann.  701.  n.  2.        ••  Bed.  inepit.  versus  fin. 
'  Apud  Henschen.  ad  diem  25  Maii. 
«  Bar.  ad  Ann.  609.  p.  636.      ■>  Anast  in  Serg. 
8  Bar.  adann.  701.  p.  643. 
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